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WAGES  AffD  HOURS  OF  LABOR  IN  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES, 

1890  TO  1907. 

This  article  presents  the  average  wages  per  hour,  the  average 
hours  of  labor  per  week,  and  the  number  of  employees,  in  both  1906 
and  1907,  in  the  leading  wage-working  occupations  of  4,169  estab- 
lishments in  the  principal  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries 
of  the  United  States.  This  report  does  not  cover  salaried  employees 
in  any  industry.  The  figures  shown,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
summary  figures  from  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  and  from  articles 
in  Bulletins  59,  65,  and  71  relating  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor, 
herein  reproduced,  bring  into  comparison  all  years  from  1890  to 
1907,  inclusive. 

In  the  year  1907  the-  average  wages  per  hour  in  the  principal 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  of  the  country  were  3.7 
per  cent  higher  than  in  1906,  the  regular  hours  of  labor  per  week 
were  0.4  per  cent  lower  than  in  1906,  and  the  number  of  employees  in 
the  establishments  investigated  was  1.0  per  cent  greater  than  in  1906. 

The  variation  in  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  may  be  measured 
by  using  the  retail  prices  of  food,  the  expenditures  for  which  consti- 
tute nearly  half  of  the  expenditures  for  all  purposes  in  a  working- 
man's  family.  Retail  prices  of  food  are  shown  in  the  succeeding 
article  in  this  Bulletin.  According  to  that  article  the  retail  prices 
of  food,  weighted  according  to  consumption  in  representative  work- 
ingmen's  families,  were  4.2  per  cent  higher  in  1907  than  in  1906.  As 
the  advance  in  retail  prices  from  1906  to  1907  was  greater  than  the 
advance  in  wages  per  hour,  the  purchasing  power  of  an  hour's  wages, 
as  measured  by  food,  was  slightly  less  in  1907  than  in  1906,  the 
decrease  being  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 

As  compared  in  each  case  with  the  average  for  the  years  from 
1890  to  1899,  the  average  wages  per  hour  in  1907  were  28.8  per  cent 
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higher,  the  number  of  employees  in  the  establishments  investigated 
was  44.4  per  cent  greater,  and  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  week 
were  5.0  per  cent  lower. 

The  retail  price  of  the  principal  articles  of  food,  weighted  accord- 
ing to  family  consumption  of  the  various  articles,  was  20.6  per  cent 
higher  in  1907  than  the  average  price  for  the  ten  years  from  1890 
to  1899.  Compared  with  the  average  for  the  same  ten-year  period, 
the  purchasing  power  of  an  hour's  wages  in  1907,  as  measured  in  the 
purchase  of  food,  was  6.8  per  cent  greater. 

The  figures  above  quoted  and  other  figures  comparing  wages, 
hours  of  labor,  retail  prices,  purchasing  power  of  wages,  etc.,  in  1907 
with  other  years  are  presented  in  the  table  on  page  4. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
wages  per  hour  and  in  hours  of  labor  per  full  week  in  1907  as  com- 
pared with  1906  in  the  several  industries  covered  by  this  report: 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  IN  HOURS  OF 
LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  1907  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1906,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Industry. 


Agricultural  implements 

Bakery,  bread 

BlacksmJthing  and  horseshoeing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Candy 

Carpets 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars,  steam  railroad 

Clothing ,  factory  product 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing,  finishing,  and  printing  textiles. 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Flour 

Foundry  and  machine  shop 

Furniture 

Gas. 


Glass 

Harness 

Hats,  fur 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  steel,  bar 

Iron  and  steel,  Bessemer  converting. 

Iron  and  steel,  blast  furnace.  .* 

Leather 

Liquors ,  malt 

Lumber 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Planing  mill 

Pottery 

Printing  and  binding,  book  and  Job. . 

Printing,  newspaper 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  goods 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 

Streets  and  sewers,  contract  work. . . 
Streets  and  sewers,  municipal  work. . 

Tobacco,  cigars „ 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


AH  Industries. 


Wages  per  hour. 

Hours  per  week. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Percent 
of  de- 
crease. 

Per  cent 
of  in- 
crease. 

Percent 
of  de- 
crease. 

1.2 

0.3 

1.2 

.2 

5.4 

|    . 

.5 

3.2 

.3 

3.0 

.2 

3.1 

.3 

4.6 

2.8 
2.2 
5.0 

.3 
12.9 
3.1 

.5 
3.1 
3.0 
1.2 
3.8 
6.8 
1.6 

.2 

0.5 

.5 

(•) 
(•) 
1.5 

.4 

■ 

.7 

----------| 

.9 

.2 



■« 

.4 

(•) 

<•>  7 

..  .. 

1.0 

.7 

5.5 

::::::.;:::::: 

.5 

3.5 

C) 

1.1 

0.9 

5.0 

(■) 
(«) 

1.0 

2.4 

4.0 

3.2 

.2 

3.6 

i 

.1 

10.1 

3.5 

3.3 

(°) 

(0)     7 

.8 
4.1 



3.5 

.6 

2.7 



.2 

«.4 

.7 
4.2 

5.8 

.4 

(*> 

.6 



- " 

:S 

1.0 

.2 

6.4 

.6 

3.7 

i 

.4 

a  No  change. 


&  Not  reported. 
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An  examination  of  this  table  shows  an  increase  in  wages  per  hour 
in  1907  as  compared  with  1906  in  40  of  the  41  industries  covered  by 
this  report.  The  greatest  increase  was  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
goods,  where  the  average  wages  per  hour  in  1907  were  12.9  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  wages  per  hour  in  1906.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper  and  wood  pulp  there  was  an  increase  in  wages  per  hour 
of  10.1  per  cent,  in  the  manufacture  of  silk  and  of  woolen  and  worsted 
goods  of  6.4  per  cent,  and  in  the  glass  industry  and  in  street  and  sewer 
work,  paid  for  directly  by  municipalities,  an  increase  of  5.8  per  cent. 
In  the  building  trades,  the  most  important  of  the  industries,  there 
was  an  increase  in  wages  per  hour  of  3.1  per  cent.  Briefly  stated,  two 
industries  show  an  increase  in  hourly  wages  of  more  than  10  per  cent, 
8  industries  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  but  less  than  10  per  cent,  and  30 
industries  an  increase  of  less  than  5  per  cent.  In  one  industry,  iron 
and  steel,  Bessemer  converting,  there  was  a  decrease  of  wages  of  0.9 
per  cent.  In  the  industries  as  a  whole,  weighted  according  to  impor- 
tance, the  increase  in  wages  was  3.7  per  cent.  The  method  of  weight- 
ing the  several  industries  is  fully  explained  on  pages  22  to  24. 

The  per  cent  of  change  in  hours  of  labor  in  1907,  as  compared  with 
1906,  was  not  so  great  as  the  per  cent  of  change  in  wages  per  hour. 
In  4  industries  there  was  a  decrease  of  hours  of  1  per  cent  or  more, 
while  in  26  industries  there  was  a  decrease  of  less  than  1  per  cent. 
In  2  industries  there  was  an  increase  in  hours  of  labor  per  week;  in 
neither  instance,  however,  was  the  increase  more  than  0.5  per  cent. 
Eight  industries  show  no  change  in  hours  of  labor.  The  hours  of 
labor  were  not  reported  for  slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  for  the 
reason  set  forth  in  a  footnote  on  page  58.  The  decrease  in  hours  of 
labor  in  the  industries  taken  as  a  whole,  weighted  according  to 
importance,  was  0.4  per  cent. 

The  table  immediately  following  shows  for  the  industries,  taken  as 
a  whole,  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  wages  per  hour,  hours 
of  labor  per  week,  the  purchasing  power  of  wages,  etc.,  in  1907  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  as  compared  with  each 
year  preceding,  back  to  and  including  1890,  and  as  compared  with 
the  average  for  the  ten  years,  1890  to  1899.  The  figures  comparing 
conditions  in  1907  with  1906,  shown  on  pages  1  and  2,  are  taken 
from  this  table. 
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PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  (+)  OR  DECREASE  <-)  IN  1907,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  PRE- 
VIOUS YEARS,  IN  EMPLOYEES,  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  WAGES  PER  HOUR,  FULL-TIME 
WEEKLY  EARNINGS  PER  EMPLOYEE,  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  AND  PURCHASING 
POWER  OF  HOURLY  WAGES  AND  OF  FULL-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  PER  EM- 
PLOYEE, MEASURED  BY  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1907. 

[A  chart  showing  in  graphic  form  the  changes  in  employees,  hours,  wages,  and  retail  prices  will  be  found 

facing  page  7.] 


Per  cent  of  increase  ( +)  or  decrease  (- )  in  1907  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious years. 

Year. 

Em- 
ployees. 

Hours 

per 

week. 

Wages 

per 

hour. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earnings 
per  em- 
ployee. 

Retail 
prices  of 

food, 
weighted 
accord- 
ing to 
family 
con- 
sump- 
tion. 

Purchasing  power, 
measured  by  re- 
tall     prices     of 
food,  of— 

Hourly 
wages. 

Full- 
time 
weekly 
earnings 
per  em- 
ployee. 

Average  1890-1899 

+44.4 
+52.3 
+48.4 
+45.6 
+45.3 
+53.5 
+49.8 
+46.5 
+43.1 
+35.7 
+28.8 
+24.9 
+21.2 
+16.8 
+14.2 
+14.9 
+  8.1 
+  1.0 

-5.0 
-5.7 
-5.5 
-5.5 
-5.3 
-4.8 
-5.1 
-4.8 
-4.6 
-4.7 
-4.2 
-3.7 
-3.2 
-2.4 
-1.7 

-  .9 

-  .9 

-  .4 

+28.8 
+28.4 
+28.4 
+27.8 
+27.7 
+31.6 
+31.0 
+29.2 
+29.3 
+28.5 
+26.3 
+22.1 
+19.3 
+14.8 
+10.7 
+10.1 
+  8.3 
+  3.7 

+22.4 
+21.2 
+21.4 
+20.8 
+20.9 
+25.3 
+24.4 
+23.0 
+23.4 
+22.5 
+20.9 
+17.6 
+15.6 
+12.1 
+  9.0 
+  9.1 
+  7.4 
+  3.3 

+20.6 
+17.8 
+16.2 
+18.4 
+15.5 
+21.0 
+23.3 
+26.3 
+25.2 
+22.2 
+21.2 
+19.3 
+14.6 
+  8.7 
+  9.3 
+  8.0 
+  7.3 
+  4.2 

+  6.8 
+  9.1 
+10.6 
+  8.0 
+10.6 
+  8.8 
+  6.3 
+  2.3 
+  3.3 
+  5.2 
+  4.2 
+  2.3 
+  4.0 
+  5.5 
+  1.3 
+  2.0 
+     .* 
-     .5 

+1.5 
+2.9 
+4.5 
+2.1 
+4.7 
+3.6 
+  .9 
—2.6 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

—  1.5 

1898 

+  .3 

1899 

—  .2 

1900 

—  1.5 

1901 

+  -8 

1902 

+3.0 

1903 

—  .3 

1904 

+1.1 

1905 

+  .1 

1906 

—  .9 

Opposite  each  year  in  the  table  is  given  the  per  cent  of  increase 
or  decrease  (indicated  by  -f  or  — )  in  1907  as  compared  with  the 
year  specified.  Thus,  for  example,  in  the  fourth  column,  opposite 
1890,  appears  +28.4,  indicating  that  the  increase  in  the  wages  per 
hour  in  1907,  as  compared  with  1890,  was  28.4  per  cent.  In  like 
manner,  in  the  third  column,  opposite  1890,  appears  —5.7,  indicating 
that  the  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor  in  1907,  as  compared  with 
1890,  was  5.7  per  cent. 

As  before  stated, 'the  average  wages  per  hour  of  wageworkers  in 
the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  of  the  country  were 
3.7  per  cent  higher  in  1907  than  in  1906.  This  per  cent  (  +  3.7) 
appears  in  the  column  headed  "Wages  per  hour"  opposite  the  year 
1906.  In  inspecting  the  percentages  in  this  column  it  is  seen  that 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  average  wages  per  hour  in  1907  over  the 
average  wages  per  hour  in  each  preceding  year  of  the  period  covered; 
that  is,  from  1906  back  to  1890.  The  increase  in  1907  over  1905 
was  8.3  per  cent,  over  1904  the  increase  was  10.1  per  cent,  and  over 
1903  the  increase  was  10.7  per  cent.  The  increase  in  1907  was  more 
than  20  per  cent  over  the  average  hourly  wages  in  any  year  from 
1890  to  1900,  and  28.8  per  cent  over  the  average  for  the  ten  years 
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from  1890  to  1899.  Wages  in  1907  were  31.6  per  cent  higher  than 
in  1894,  the  year  of  lowest  wages  per  hour  in  the  period. 

The  average  hours  of  labor  per  week  of  wage-earners  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries  were  lower  in  1907  than  in  any 
preceding  year  of  the  period.  The  hours  of  labor  in  1907  decreased 
0.4  per  cent  as  compared  with  1906  and  0.9  per  cent  as  compared 
with  the  years  1904  and  1905,  the  average  hours  of  labor  being  the 
same  in  those  two  years.  There  was  a  decrease  of  1.7  per  cent  in 
1907  as  compared  with  1903,  a  decrease  of  2.4  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1902,  and  a  decrease  of  3.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  1901.  As 
compared  with  1890  there  was  a  decrease  of  5.7  per  cent,  and  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  from  1890  to  1899,  a  decrease  of  5.0  per  cent. 

The  figures  for  employees  relate  only  to  the  number  of  employees 
in  the  selected  occupations  covered  by  the  report  in  the  establish- 
ments investigated.  There  was  an  increase  of  only  1  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  employees  in  1907  as  compared  with  1906,  an  increase  of 
8.1  per  cent  as  compared  with  1905;  an  increase  of  14.9  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1904;  an  increase  of  14.2  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1903;  an  increase  of  16.8  per  cent  as  compared  with  1902,  and  an 
increase  of  21.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  1901.  As  compared  with 
1894,  the  year  in  which  wages  and  the  number  of  persons  employed 
were  the  lowest  during  the  period,  there  was  an  increase  of  53.5  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  employees.  As  compared  with  the  average 
for  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1899  there  was  an  increase  of  44.4  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  employees.  These  figures  do  not  take  into 
consideration  the  development  of  new  industries  within  the  period 
or  the  increase  in  the  number  of  establishments  in  the  several  indus- 
tries covered  by  the  report,  hence  the  actual  increase  in  the  number 
of  employees  in  1907  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
industries  of  the  country  may  be  somewhat  greater  than  is  shown  by 
these  figures. 

As  there  has  been  a  general  decrease  in  the  hours  of  labor  accom- 
panying the  general  increase  in  wages  per  hour,  a  column  is  given  in 
the  table  showing  the  full-time  weekly  earnings  per  employee  in 
order  that  a  study  may  be  made  of  earnings  per  week  as  well  as  of 
wages  per  hour.  The  figures  here  given  for  weekly  earnings  are  based 
on  full-time  work;  as  fully  explained  on  page  16  the  amount  of  time 
actually  made  per  week  by  employees  is  not  covered  by  this  report. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  full-time  weekly  earnings  per  employee 
in  1907  as  compared  with  1906  of  3.3  per  cent;  as  compared  with 
1905,  of  7.4  per  cent;  as  compared  with  1904,  of  9.1  per  cent;  as 
compared  with  1903,  of  9.0  per  cent,  and  as  compared  with  1902,  of 
12.1  per  cent.  In  1907,  as  compared  with  the  average  for  1890  to 
1899,  there  was  an  increase  of  full-time  weekly  earnings  per  employee 
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of  22.4  per  cent,  and  as  compared  with  1894,  the  year  of  lowest 
wages,  there  was  an  increase  of  25.3  per  cent. 

As  before  stated,  figures  relating  to  retail  prices  of  food,  from  the 
second  article  in  this  Bulletin,  furnish  a  measure  of  the  purchasing- 
power  of  wages.  It  is  shown  by  these  figures  that  in  1907  there 
was  an  increase  in  the  retail  price  of  food,  weighted  according  to 
family  consumption,  of  4.2  per  cent  as  compared  with  1906,  an  increase 
of  7.3  per  cent  as  compared  with  1905,  an  increase  of  8.0  per  cent  as 
compared  with  1904,  an  increase  of  9.3  per  cent  as  compared  with 
1903,  an  increase  of  8.7  per  cent  as  compared  with  1902,  and  an 
increase  of  14.6  per  cent  as  compared  with  1901.  The  retail  price  of 
food  was  26.3  per  cent  higher  in  1907  than  in  1896,  the  year  of  lowest 
prices,  and  20.6  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  ten 
years,  1890  to  1899. 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  a  general  increase  in  wages 
per  hour  and  in  retail  prices  of  food.  The  increase,  however,  has 
not  been  uniform  in  the  two  items  named,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
table  on  page  4.  In  1907  an  hour's  wages  would  purchase  0.5  per 
cent  less  food  than  in  1906,  but  they  would  purchase  0.9  per  cent 
more  food  than  in  1905,  2.0  per  cent  more  food  than  in  1904,  1.3  per 
•cent  more  food  than  in  1903,  5.5  per  cent  more  food  than  in  1902, 
10.6  per  cent  more  food  than  in  1891  and  in  1893,  and  6.8  per  cent 
more  food  than  for  the  average  of  the  ten  years,  1890  to  1899. 

A  full  week's  earnings  would  purchase  0.9  per  cent  less  food  in 
1907  than  in  1906;  0.1  per  cent  more  food  than  in  1905;  1.1  per  cent 
more  food  than  in  1904;  0.3  per  cent  less  food  than  in  1903,  and  3.0 
per  cent  more  food  than  in  1902.  The  increase  in  the  purchasing 
power  of  a  full  week's  earnings  was  1.5  per  cent  in  1907  as  com- 
pared with  the  average  during  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1899. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  purchasing  power  of  a  full  week's  wages  was 
less,  however,  in  1907  than  in  six  of  the  preceding  years  covered  by 
the  report. 

In  using  these  figures  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  attempt  is 
made  in  this  report  to  measure  the  purchasing  power  of  wages  by 
any  class  of  the  necessaries  of  life  other  than  food. . 

The  table  on  page  4  shows  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
average  wages  per  hour,  in  hours  of  labor  per  week,  and  in  other 
items  in  1907,  as  compared  with  each  of  the  several  years  back  to 
1890.  The  following  table  and  the  accompanying  graphic  chart, 
which  is  drawn  from  the  table,  show  for  the  eighteen  years,  1890 
to  1907,  the  relative  wages  per  hour,  the  relative  hours  of  labor  per 
week,  the  relative  number  of  employees  covered  by  the  report  in  the 
establishments  investigated,  and  the  relative  retail  prices  of  food. 
Figures  are  also  given  in  the  table,  but  not  used  in  the  chart,  which 
show  relative  full-time  weekly  earnings  per  employee  and  relative 
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purchasing  power  of  hourly  wages  and  of  full-time  weekly  earnings 
per  employee  as  measured  by  retail  prices  of  food. 

The  relative  numbers  shown  are  percentages,  the  base  (100.0) 
being  the  average  for  the  ten  years  1890  to  1899.  An  extended 
explanation  of  the  reason  for  selecting  this  base  and  of  the  method 
of  computing  and  using  the  relative  number  is  given  on  pages  18 
to  21. 

RELATIVE  EMPLOYEES,  HOURS  PER  WEEK,  WAGES  PER  HOUR,  FULL-TIME  WEEKLY 
EARNINGS  PER  EMPLOYEE,  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  AND  PURCHASING  POWER 
OF  HOURLY  WAGES  AND  OF  FULL-TIME  WEEKLY  EARNINGS  PER  EMPLOYEE, 
MEASURED  BY  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1907. 

[Relative  numbers  computed  on  basis  of  average  for  1890-4899—100.0.] 


Employ- 
ees. 

Hours 

per  week. 

Wages 
per  hour. 

Fall-time 
weekly 
earnings 
per  em- 
ployee. 

Retail 
prices  of 

fooo\ 
weighted 
according 
to  family 
consump- 
tion. 

Purchasing  power 
measured  by  retail 
prices  of  food,  of— 

Year. 

Hourly 
wages. 

Full-time 
weekly 

earnings 
per  em- 
ployee. 

1£90 

94.8 

97.3 

99.2 

99.4 

.  94.1 

96.4 

98.6 

MO.  9 

106.4 

112.1 

114.6 

119.1 

123.6 

126.5 

125.7 

133.6 

142.9 

144.4 

100.7 
100.5 
10OL5 
100.3 
99.8 
100.1 
99.8 
99.6 
99.7 

&2 

98.7 

98.1 
97.3 
96.6 
95.9 
95.9 
95.4 
95.0 

100.3 
100.3 
100.8 
100.9 
97.9 
98.3 
99.7 
99.6 
100.2 
102.0 
105.5 

ioao 

112.2 
116.3 
117.0 
118.9 
124.2 
128.8 

101.0 
100.8 
101.3 
101.2 
97.7 
98.4 
99.5 
99.2 
99.9 
101.2 
104.1 
105.9 
109.2 
112.3 
112.2 
114.0 
118.5 
122.4 

102.4 
103.8 
10L9 
104.4 
99.7 
97.8 
95.5 
96.3 
98.7 
99.5 
101.1 
105.2 

na9 

110.3 
111.7 
112.4 
115.7 
120.6 

97.9 
96.6 
98.9 
96.6 
98.2 

ioa5 

104.4 
103.4 
10L5 
102.5 
104.4 
102.7 
101.2 
105.4 
104.7 
106.8 
107.3 
106.8 

98.6 

1891 

1892 

97.1 
99.4 

1893 

96.9 

1894 

98.0 

1896 

ioa.6 

1896 

104.2 

1897 

103.0 

1898 

1899 

1000 

10L2 
101.7 
103.0 

1901 

1902 

100.7 
98.5 

1903 

101.8 

]«M 

100.4 

1985 

101.4 

1906.. 

102.4 

1907 

101.5 

Referring  to  the  foregoing  table  it  is  seen  that  the  relative  wages 
per  hour  in  1890  were  100.3,  indicating  that  the  average  wages  per 
hour  in  1890  were  100.3  per  cent  of  the  average  wages  per  hour  for 
the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1899,  inclusive,  or  0.3  per  cent  higher 
than  during  the  period  named.  The  lowest  point  reached  was  in 
1894,  when  the  relative  wages  per  hour  were  97.9.  From  1894  the 
movement  was  upward  for  two  years;  in  1897  there  was  a  slight 
decline.  From  1897  there  was  an  advance  each  year.  In  1907  the 
relative  wages  per  hour  reached  128.8,  or  28.8  per  cent  more  than  the 
average  for  1890  to  1899.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  wages  per  hour  in 
1907  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  of  the  country 
were  higher  than  in  any  other  year  of  the  period  covered. 

In  using  these  relative  numbers  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
per  cent  of  change  between  one  year  and  another  is  not  the  result  of 
the  subtraction  of  the  two  relative  numbers.  For  example,  the 
relative  wages  per  hour  in  all  industries  were  97.9  in  1894  and  128.8 
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in  1907.  The  difference  between  these  two  relative  numbers  is  30.9. 
The  increase  in  wages  per  hour,  however,  from  1894  to  1907  was  not 
30.9  per  cent.  This  difference  in  the  relative  numbers  (30.9)  is  ,31.6 
per  cent  of  97.9,  the  relative  number  for  1894  with  which  comparison 
is  made,  making  the  wages  per  hour  in  1907  31.6  per  cent  higher  than 
the  wages  per  hour  in  1894.  The  per  cent  of  difference  in  the  relative 
numbers  for  any  two  years  may  be  computed  in  like  manner. 

While  wages  per  hour  were  higher  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  in  1907  than  in  any  other  year  covered  by  this 
report,  the  regular  hours  of  labor  per  week  were  lower  in  1907  than 
in  any  other  year  of  the  period.  The  table  shows  that  in  1890  the 
relative  hours  of  labor  per  week  were  100.7,  which  means  that  they 
were  100.7  per  cent  of  the  average  hours  of  labor  per  week  for  the 
ten  years  from  1890  to  1899,  or  0.7  per  cent  more  than  the  average 
for  that  period.  From  1890  the  weekly  hours  decreased  until  1894, 
when  the  relative  number  was  99.8.  In  1895  there  was  a  slight 
increase,  after  which  there  was  a  gradual  decrease  to  the  minimum 
in  1907,  the  relative  number  for  that  year  being  95.0,  or  5  per  cent 
less  than  the  average  hours  worked  during  the  base  period,  1890  to 
1899.  It  is  seen  from  the  table  and  from  the  chart  that  during  the 
period  covered  the  changes  have  not  been  so  marked  in  hours  of 
labor  as  in  wages  per  hour,  but  the  general  course  has  been  toward 
a  reduction.  The  table  on  page  4  shows  that  the  hours  of  labor  in 
1907  were  5.7  per  cent  lower  than  in  1890,  while  wages  per  hour 
were  28.4  per  cent  higher  in  1907  than  in  1890. 

The  relative  number  of  employees  covered  by  the  report  in  the 
establishments  investigated  is  shown  in  the  second  column  of  the 
table  for  each  year  of  the  period.  The  number  of  employees  in  each 
year  covered  by^tlri8  investigation  indicates  in  a  general  way  the 
change  in  the  number  of  employees  in  all  of  the  industries  of  the 
country.  As  stated  on  page  5,  these  numbers,  however,  can  not  be 
accepted  as  an  exact  measurement  of  such  change.  The  relative 
numbers  given  in  this  table,  for  the  last  few  years  at  least,  probably 
fall  short  of  showing  the  general  increase  in  the  numbers  of  employees 
in  all  industries  of  the  country.  The  table  shows  that  the  lowest 
number  employed  was  in  the  year  1894,  the  relative  number  for  that 
year  being  94.1,  which  indicates  that  the  number  of  employees  equaled 
94.1  per  cent  of  the  average  number  employed  from  1890  to  1899. 
So  far  as  the  establishments  investigated  are  concerned  it  is  seen  that 
the  number  of  employees  engaged  therein  gradually  increased  from 
1894  until  1903,  when  their  relative  number  was  126.5.  In  the  year 
1904  there  was  a  decrease  to  125.7;  in  1906,  however,  the  relative 
number  increased  to  142.9  and  in  1907  to  144.4,  the  highest  for  the 
eighteen-year  period. 
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The  full-time  weekly  earnings  per  employee  in  1890  are  expressed 
in  the  table  by  the  relative  number  101.0,  meaning  that  they  amounted 
to  101.0  per  cent  of  the  average  full-time  weekly  earnings  for  the  base 
period,  1890  to  1899.  The  lowest  earnings  for  the  eighteen  years 
covered  were  in  1894,  when  they  were  represented  by  the  relative 
number  97.7.  There  was  a  gradual  increase  to  112.3  in  1903,  a  slight 
decrease  in  1904,  and  in  1907  the  maximum  122.4  was  reached, 
showing  that  in  that  year  full-time  weekly  earnings  exceeded, the 
average  for  1890  to  1899  by  22.4  per  cent. 

The  relative  retail  prices  of  food  given  in  this  table  are  brought  for- 
ward from  the  second  article  in  this  Bulletin  that  a  comparison  may 
be  made  with  relative  wages.  In  1890  the  relative  retail  price  of  food 
was  102.4;  that  is,  the  price  in  that  year  was  102.4  per  cent  of  the  aver- 
age retail  price  from  1890  to  1899,  the  base  period.  In  1891,  1892, 
and  1893  the  relative  numbers  were  103.8,  101.9,  and  104.4,  respec- 
tively. In  1894  there  was  a  sharp  decline  in  the  retail  price  of  food, 
accompanying  the  reduction  in  wages  per  hour,  and  the  prices  con- 
tinued to  decline  until  1896  when  they  reached  the  lowest  figure  for 
the  period  covered,  or  95.5.  After  this  there  was  an  almost  continu- 
ous increase  from  year  to  year  until  1907,  when  the  highest  price  was 
reached,  the  relative  price  for  that  year  being  120.6,  or  20.6  per  cent 
more  than  the  average  for  the  base  period. 

The  purchasing  power  of  hourly  wages  as  measured  by  retail  prices 
of  food  was  lowest  in  1891  and  1893,  and  is  expressed  by  the  relative 
number  96.6,  which  shows  that  an  hour's  wages  in  those  years  would 
purchase  only  96.6  per  cent  as  much  food  as  an  hour's  wages  would 
purchase  on  an  average  from  1890  to  1899.  The  figures  fluctuated 
from  year  to  year  but  there  was  an  upward  trend,  the  maximum 
being  reached  in  1906,  when  the  relative  purchasing  power  of  an  hour's 
wages  was  107.3.     In  1907  there  was  a  slight  decline  to  106.8. 

The  purchasing  power  of  a  full  week's  earnings  was  greater  in  1896 
than  in  any  other  year  of  the  period  covered  and  is  indicated  by  the 
relative  number  104.2,  which  means  that  it  was  104.2  per  cent  of  the 
average  for  the  base  period,  1890  to  1899.  In  1897  and  1900  the 
relative  purchasing  power  of  a  full  week's  earnings  was  103.0  and 
in  1906  it  was  102.4,  declining  to  101.5  in  1907. 

The  relative  wages  per  hour,  the  relative  hours  of  labor  per  week, 
and  the  relative  number  of  employees  in  each  occupation  covered 
by  this  investigation  are  given  in  Table  II,  pages  61  to  125.  Similar 
relative  numbers  f6r  each  industry  are  given  in  Table  III,  pages  126 
to  132.  These  tables  give  the  relative  numbers  for  each  year  from 
1890  to  1907,  inclusive,  and  indicate  plainly  the  changes  that  have 
occurred  from  year  to  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
wages  per  hour  and  in  hours  of  labor  per  week  in  1907  as  compared 
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with  the  average  for  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1899  in  each  of  the 
41  industries  covered  by  this  report: 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  WAGES  PER  HOUR  AND  IN  HOURS  OF 
LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  1907  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE  AVERAGE  FOR  1880-1899,  BY 
INDUSTRIES. 


Industry. 


Agricultural  implements 

Bakery,  bread , 

Blacksmi  thing  and  horseshoeing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Candy 

Carpets 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars,  steam  railroad 

Clothing,  factory  product 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing,  finishing,  and  -printing  textiles 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Flour 

Foundry  and  machine  shop 

Furniture 

Gas .- 

Glass 

Harness 

Hats,  fur 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  steel,  bar 

Iron  and  steel,  Bessemer  converting 

Iron  and  steel,  blast  furnace 

Leather 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Planing  mill • 

Pottery 

Printing  and  binding,  book  and  job 

Printing,  newspaper 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  goods 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 

Streets  and  sewers,  contract  work 

Streets  and  sewers,  municipal  work 

Tobacco,  cigars 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 

All  industries 


Wages  per  hour. 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 


30. 
28. 
2& 
24. 
22. 
44. 
24 
17. 
18. 
24. 
15. 
57. 
11. 
22. 

ia 

21. 
27. 
7. 
29. 
23. 
26. 
33. 

4a 

32. 
19. 
11. 
32. 
27. 
25. 
33. 
24. 
13. 
31. 
22. 
2a 
16. 
16. 
45. 
21. 
32. 
31. 


Percent 
of  de- 
crease. 


8.8 


Hours  per  week. 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease. 


(fl) 


Percent 
of  de- 
crease. 


(») 


0.6  ! 


3.7 
&4 
5.9 
4.0 
1.5 
9.4 

1.4 
4.0 
4.1 
3.3 
3.2 
.7 
6.7 
3.3 
5.4 
4.3 
3.9 
1.4 
4.1 
8.4 
2.3 
2.1 
9.5 


.1 

iao 

3.1 
6.4 
10.2 
&G 
.2 
9.9 
5.2 
4.3 
2.4 


(fr)       |        («»)  m 


3 

as 

.5 
2.0 


5.0 


a  No  change. 


i>  Not  reported. 


The  industry  showing  the  greatest  increase  in  tfrages  per  hour  in 
1907  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  ten  years  from  1890  to 
1899  was  cotton  goods,  in  which  the  increase  in  wages  per  hour  was 
57.5  per  cent.  In  street  and  sewer  work  done  by  contractors  the 
increase  in  wages  per  hour  was  45.7  per  cent.  Other  industries  show- 
ing an  increase  of  more  than  30  per  cent  are  agricultural  implements; 
building  trades;  hosiery  and  knit  goods;  iron  and  steel,  bar;  iron  and 
steel,  Bessemer  converting;  liquors,  malt;  paper  and  wood  pulp; 
printing  and  binding,  book  and  job;  tobacco,  cigars,  and  woolen  and 
worsted  goods.  Eighteen  industries  show  an  increase  in  wages  per 
hour  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  and  10  industries  show  an  increase  in 
wages  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent.     In  not  one  of  the  41  industries  has 
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there  been  a  decrease  in  wages  in  1907  as  compared  with  the  average 
for  the  ten-year  period  1890  to  1899*  The  average  increase  in  wages 
per  hour  in  all  industries,  due  weight  being  given  to  the  importance 
of  the  several  industries,  was  28.8  per  cent.  The  method  of  weight- 
ing the  several  industries  is  explained  on  pages  22  to  24. 

Thirty-eight  of  the  41  industries  show  a  decrease  in  the  regular 
hours  of  labor  per  week  in  1907  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the 
ten  years  from  1890  to  1899.  The  greatest  decrease  was  in  the  indus- 
try, liquors,  malt,  in  which  the  decrease  in  hours  of  labor  was  13.0  per 
cent.  The  decrease  in  hours  of  labor  in  paper  and  wood  pulp  was 
10.2  per  cent;  in  printing  and  binding,  book  and  job,  it  was  9.9  per 
cent;  in  street  and  sewer  work  done  by  municipalities  direct,  9.5  per 
cent,  and  in  the  building  trades,  9.4  per  cent.  Fourteen  of  the  41 
industries  show  a  decrease  in  hours  of  labor  in  1907  as  compared  with 
the  average  for  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1899  of  more  than  5  per 
cent.  The  only  industry  showing  an  increase  in  hours  of  labor  in 
1907  as  compared  with  the  average  for  the  period  named  was  iron 
and  steel ,  blast  furnace,  with  an  increase  of  0.6  per  cent.  The  average 
decrease  in  hours  of  labor  in  all  industries  taken  as  a  whole,  due  weight 
being  given  to  the  several  industries,  was  5.0  per  cent. 

The  hours  of  labor  in  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industries 
are  not  reported  for  the  reason  stated  in  a  footnote  on  page  58. 

EXPLANATION  OF  SCOPE  AND  METHOD. 

This  investigation  constitutes  the  fifth  of  a  series  relating  to 
wages  and  hours  of  labor.  The  results  of  an  investigation  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  covering  the  years  from  1890 
to  1903,  were  presented  in  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  this 
Bureau.  The  results  of  the  second  investigation  in  this  series,  cov- 
ering the  year  1904,  were  presented  in  Bulletin  59;  the  results  of  the 
third  investigation,  covering  the  year  1905,  were  presented  in  Bulletin 
65 ;  and  the  results  of  the  fourth  investigation,  covering  the  year  1906, 
were  presented  in  Bulletin  71. 

In  making  the  investigation  of  rates  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor 
the  design  has  been  to  secure  such  a  quantity  of  data  for  the  principal 
distinctive  wage-working  occupations  in  the  leading  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries  in  the  United  States  as  would  be  fairly 
representative  of  conditions  and  show  the  trend  of  wages  and  hours  of 
labor.  The  investigation  covers  those  industries  in  which  the  wages 
paid  in  the  United  States  in  one  year  were  $10,000,000  or  over  as 
shown  by  the  census  of  1900.  The  office  and  field  force  available  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  work  has  not  admitted  of  the  extension  of  the 
investigation  to  cover  the  less  important  manufacturing  industries, 
or  to  cover  transportation,  mining,  agriculture,  and  the  other  great 
industrial  groups. 
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The  data  presented  in  this  article  were  secured  in  all  cases  by  per- 
sonal visits  of  special  agents  of  the  Bureau  to  the  several  establish- 
ments represented,  and  have  been  taken  directly  from  the  pay  rolls 
and  other  records  in  existence  and  available  for  reference. 

An  examination  of  Table  I  shows  that  all  occupations  usually  per- 
taining to  the  various  industries  are  not  covered.  As  has  been 
mentioned,  this  is  in  accordance  with  the  plan  adopted  of  securing 
data  for  only  certain  important  and  distinctive  occupations  which  are 
considered  representative  of  each  industry.  This  plan  has  resulted 
in  a  saving  of  time  in  the  collection  of  the  data,  without  materially 
affecting  the  representative  character  thereof.  Data  concerning  all 
occupations  engaged  in  each  industry  would  be  desirable,  but  the 
work  necessarily  has  been  restricted. 

In  outlining  this  investigation  it  was  recognized  that  a  comparison 
of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  for  one  year  with  those  for  another  year 
could  not  be  made  for  establishments  as  a  whole,  owing  to  the  changes 
that  so  often  take  place  in  the  relative  number  of  persons  employed 
in  the  several  skilled  and  unskilled  occupations  engaged  therein,  and 
that  comparisons,  therefore,  must  be  made  within  the  limits  of  the 
occupation. 

All  occupations  for  which  data  are  presented  are  not  always  to  be 
found  in  a  single  establishment ;  for  this  reason  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments for  which  data  are  reported  is  not  the  same  for  each  occu- 
pation in  an  industry.  The  following  table  shows  the  industries 
covered  in  this  article,  the  number  of  different  occupations  covered 
for  each  industry,  the  number  of  establishments  in  each  industry 
from  which  data  were  secured,  and  the  number  of  employees  in  each 
industry  covered  by  the  data  secured: 

INDUSTRIES,  NUMBER  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AND  NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  FROM 
WHICH  REPORTS  WERE  SECURED,  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  COVERED,  1906 
AND  1907. 


Industry. 


Number 
of  occu- 
pations. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of  em- 
ployees. 


1906. 


1907. 


Agricultural  implements 

Bakery,  bread 

Blacksmithing  and  horseshoeing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Candy 

Carpets 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars,  steam  railroad 

Clothing,  factory  product 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing,  finishing,  and  printing  textiles 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Flour 

Foundry  and  machine  shop 

Furnitu  re 

Gas 

Glass 

Harness 

Hats,  fur 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 


23 
153 
161 
54 
54 
1,515 
44 
7 

74 
47 


18 
9 
47 
267 
67 


6,145 
2,395 
712 
5,630 
2,736 

46,284 
1,762 
1,531 
4,607 

33,434 
5,375 

13,360 

.    1,533 

2,804 

3,441 

26,908 
.  4,868 
9,544 
5,412 
1,853 
4,448 
5,023 


6,015 
2,457 
709 
5,463 
2,609 

45,537 
1,935 
1,546 
4,638 

35,933 
5,457 

13,537 
1,586 
2,865 
3,521 

27,612 
4,669 
9,370 
5,834 
1,811 
4,895 
4,922 
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INDUSTRIES,  NUMBER  OF  OCCUPATIONS  AND  NUMBER  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  FROM 
WHICH  REPORTS  WERE  SECURED,  AND  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  COVERED,  1906 
AND  1907— Concluded. 


Industry. 


1  »„„)»»  '  Number  , 


Number  of  em- 
ployees. 


1906. 


1907. 


Iron  and  steel,  bar 

Iron  and  steel,  Bessemer  converting. 

Iron  and  steel,  blast  furnace 

Leather 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Planing  mill 

Pottery 

Printing  and  binding,  book  and  job. . 

Printing,  newspaper 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  goods 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 

Streets  and  sewers,  contract  work... 
Streets  and  sewers,  municipal  work.. 

Tobacco,  cigars 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


All  industries. 


6 

6 

5 

10 

8 

10 

11 

14 

6 

8 

8 

4 

15 

12 

15 

1 

1 

7 

9 


333 


28  i 

17  | 

26 

65 

58 

76  I 
207 

31  ! 
120 

12 
197 
153 

41 

19 

15 
131 

72 

60 

29 


4,169 


897 

308 

1,099 

4,750 

8,655 

11,220 

5,458 

4,172 

7,703 

829 

7,971 

6,038 

16,517 

7,864 

12,460 

14,800 

25,147 

10,996 

7,098 


243,787 


913 

313 

1,217 

4,439 

9,264 

10,979 

5,310 

4,575 

7,764 

825 

8,227 

6,234 

16,455 

7,873 

12,730 

14,072 

28,179 

10,930 

7,463 


350,758 


From  the  above  table  it  is  seen  that  data  were  obtained  from 
4,169  establishments  representing  41  industries  and  333  occupations/ 
and  that  the  data  covered  343,787  employees  in  1906  and  350,758 
employees  in  1907.  In  30  of  the  333  occupations  data  were  secured 
and  are  shown  for  both  males  and  females  in  the  detail  tables. 

The  work  of  almost  every  establishment  fluctuates  during  the  year 
according  to  the  demands  of  trade.  This  fluctuation  affects  the 
number  of  employees  and  to  some  extent  the  wages  and  hours  of 
labor.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  limited  force  of  the  Bureau  to 
secure  data  from  the  pay  rolls  of  each  establishment  for  an  entire 
year  so  that  the  true  average  for  the  year  might  be  computed.  The 
only  method  practicable  was  to  secure  data  from  each  establishment 
for  that  period  of  the  year  which  most  nearly  represented  the  normal 
condition  of  the  establishment  during  the  year. 

Employees  are  either  time  workers  or  pieceworkers.  Time  workers 
are  persons  paid  by  the  hour,  day,  week,  month,  or  year.  The 
method  of  their  payment  is  readily  understood,  and  securing  a  state- 
ment of  their  wages  is  comparatively  easy.  The  rate  per  piece  paid 
to  pieceworkers  would  convey  but  little  information  to  the  general 
reader,  as  all  conditions  under  which  the  work  is  performed  must  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  piece  rate.  Also  a  full  report  on 
piece  rates  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  this  Bulletin  article. 
For  these  reasons  piece  rates  are  not  shown,  but  instead  are  shown 
earnings  in  a  definite  period  of  time.  Data  for  pieceworkers  were 
secured  from  those  establishments  only  in  which  a  record  was  kept 
of  time  worked  or  where  the  time  worked  to  earn  the  wages  paid 
could  be  determined  approximately. 
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A  peculiar  condition  is  sometimes  found  in  the  work  of  piece- 
workers. The  speed  of  a  pieceworker  is  regulated  to  a  great  extent 
by  the  amount  of  work  before  him.  If  work  is  pressing,  his  speed 
is  high  and  his  earnings  are  at  their  maximum.  If  work  is  slack,  he 
is  inclined  to  reduce  his  speed,  and  thus  his  earnings  per  hour  are 
reduced,  although  no  change  has  been  made  in  his  piece  rate.  In 
taking  data  from  the  several  establishments  care  was  exercised,  as 
has  been  stated,  to  copy  figures  from  the  pay  roll  that  most  nearly 
represented  the  average  or  normal  working  conditions  for  the  year. 

All  wages  have  been  reduced  to  earnings  per  hour,  in  order  that 
the  data  may  be  comparable.  The  working  day  is  an  uncertain  unit, 
as  the  time  actually  worked  may  be  long  or  short — eight  hours,  nine 
hours,  ten  hours,  etc. — and  the  week,  month,  or  year  is  a  still  more 
indefinite  unit  of  time.  Hence  all  wages,  however  shown  on  the 
pay  rolls,  have  been  reduced  to  the  one  definite  standard — the  rate 
per  hour.  The  average  wages  per  hour  shown  are  true  averages; 
that  is,  the  individual  rates  of  wages  per  hour  of  the  several  employees 
are  added  and  the  total  divided  by  the  number  of  employees. 

In  order  to  meet  every  possible  demand  that  might  be  made  upon 
a  statistical  publication  it  would  be  necessary  first  to  present  all 
data  in  minute  detail  and  then  to  summarize  in  as  many  ways  as 
practicable.  An  ideal  report  on  wages  would  show  the  data  for  each 
individual  employee,  followed  by  a  summarization  showing  the  true 
average  rate,  the  median  rate,  the  quartile  and  decile  rates,  the  maxi- 
mum and  the  minimum  rates,  the  predominant  rates,  classified  rates, 
etc.  Space  and  time,  however,  do  not  permit  the  publication  in 
detail  of  the  great  mass  of  data  on  which  this  report  is  based  nor  all 
the  summaries  that  with  propriety  might  be  made.  The  true  average 
rate  of  wages  of  itself  is  not  a  full  and  complete  summary  of  a  series 
of  rates,  but  it  is  believed  that  no  other  single  expression  or  limited 
group  of  expressions  is  so  comprehensive  and  so  satisfactory  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  as  the  true  average  rate  when  used  within  its 
proper  sphere  and  based  on  accurate  data. 

An  average  rate  of  wages  is  of  little  value  unless  limited  to  an 
occupation.  For  example,  a  statement  that  the  average  wages  of 
employees  in  a  shoe  factory  is  a  certain  number  of  cents  per  hour 
means  but  little,  as  it  inchides  both  sexes  and  many  occupations  with 
their  varying  degrees  of  skill,  but  a  statement  that  the  average  wages 
of  male  upper  cutters  in  shoe  factories  were  30.63  cents  per  hour  in 
1907  conveys  a  definite  idea.  Since  all  data  presented  in  this  report 
are  for  well-defined  occupations,  it  is  believed  that  the  average  rate 
is  properly  used  in  this  respect. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  does  not  always  express  the  facts  fully 
as  to  the  individual  employees,  for  a  change  in  the  proportionate 
number  of  employees  at  different  rates  will  make  a  change  in  the 
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average  rate,  although  no  individual  person  in  employment  has  had  a 
change  made  in  his  rate  of  wages.  The  average  rate,  however,  does 
represent  the  occupation  as  a  whole. 

Another  objection  to  the  use  of  the  true  average  rate  is  that  it  is 
always  affected,  and  sometimes  quite  materially,  by  the  improper 
inclusion  or  exclusion  of  certain  rates,  especially  if  such  rates  fall  at 
either  extreme  of  the  series  of  rates.  It  is  sometimes  a  matter  of 
judgment  whether  or  not  some  particular  employee  shall  be  classed 
within  an  occupation,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  a  nonunion  shop, 
where  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  helper  and  the  journey- 
man often  is  not  clear.  The  inclusion  or  exclusion  of  an  extremely 
high  or  low  rate  must  always  affect,  to  some  extent,  the  true  average 
rate,  while  in  a  majority  of  cases  it  would  not  affect  the  median  or  the 
predominant  rate.  With  all  of  the  details  given,  the  careful  reader 
might  accept  certain  rates  with  allowance  or  might  possibly  detect 
an  error.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  all  of  the  field  work  for  this  report 
was  done  by  experienced  agents  of  the  Bureau,  it  is  believed  that 
few  errors  exist  in  such  work  and  that  a  true  average  may  properly 
and  safely  be  made  of  the  data  gathered. 

In  preparing  to  secure  data  for  1907  copies  were  made  of  the  data 
for  1906,  obtained  in  the  preceding  year.  These  copies  were  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  special  agents  of  the  Bureau,  who  visited  the  estab- 
lishments and  secured  1907  data,  and  whenever  any  doubt  arose 
verified  or,  if  necessary,  revised  the  data  for  1906.  The  agents  were 
also  instructed  to  secure  data  from  a  few  additional  establishments, 
in  order  to  give  a  better  representation  for  the  several  industries 
and  localities  covered.  Where  data  were  obtained  from  additional 
establishments,  figures  were  taken  for  both  1906  and  1907.  All  data 
for  the  two  years,  1906  and  1907,  shown  in  this  article,  therefore,  are 
from  identical  establishments,  and  may  properly  be  compared. 
During  the  course  of  the  field  work  it  was  also  found  that  a  few  of 
the  establishments  heretofore  covered  had  gone  out  of  business. 
With  some  establishments  added  and  others  discontinued  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  establishments  from  which  data  were  secured  for  this 
Bulletin  differ  to  some  extent  from  the  establishments  shown  in  pre- 
ceding reports  on  this  subject. 

With  a  change  in  the  establishments  reporting,  some  difference 
necessarily  must  be  expected  between  the  average  hours  of  labor  and 
average  wages  per  hour  shown  for  the  year  1906  in  Bulletin  71  and  in 
this  Bulletin.  Two  groups  of  establishments,  even  though  many 
establishments  are  common  to  both  groups,  can  not  be  expected  to 
show  exactly  the  same  averages.  Neither  statement  may  be  abso- 
lutely exact  for  the  occupation  as  a  whole  throughout  the  country, 
yet  if  each  group  embraces  a  considerable  number  of  establishments 
the  average  rates  found  may  be  accepted  as  representing  approxi- 
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mately  the  average  rate  in  the  occupation  considered.  The  average 
based  on  the  larger  number  of  establishments  probably  would  fee  the 
more  nearly  representative.  To  secure  the  exact  average  rate  of 
wages  and  hours  of  labor  for  the  United  States  it  would  be  necessary 
to  take  a  complete  wage  census  of  the  United  States,  and,  as  previously 
stated,  such  a  task  is  so  great  as  to  be  practically  impossible. 

To  measure  with  exactness  the  movement  in  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  it  would  not  be  proper  to  compare  the  average  for  one  group 
of  establishments  for  1906  with  the  average  for  a  different  group  of 
establishments  for  1907,  nor  in  practically  the  same  establishments 
if  any  change  or  substitution  of  establishments  whatever  has  been 
made.  Comparison  can  be  made  accurately  only  when  the  data 
compared  are  obtained  from  identical  establishments.  As  one  of 
the  principal  objects  of  this  series  of  reports  is  to  measure  the  change 
from  year  to  year  as  accurately  as  possible,  increases  and  decreases 
from  year  to  year  are  computed  only  on  data  taken  from  identical 
establishments. 

A  statement  of  rates  of  wages  is  incomplete  without  an  accom- 
panying statement  as  to  hours  of  labor,  as  both  factors  must  be 
known  to  determine  the  earnings  on  full  time  per  week,  month,  or 
year.  The  average  hours  of  labor  are  given  in  this  report  in  connec- 
tion with  the  average  rates  of  wages.  The  average  hours  of  labor 
shown  are  true  averages,  computed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  average 
wages  per  hour. 

The  hours  of  labor  given  in  this  report  represent  the  regular  full 
time  hours  of  the  occupation — that  is,  the  time  that  the  employees 
as  a  class  were  engaged  in  work.  No  account  has  been  taken  of 
time  lost  by  individual  employees  because  of  a  desire  not  to  work,  of 
bad  weather,  or  of  slack  work.  It  is  no  part  of  the  purpose  of  this 
article  to  measure  the  amount  of  unemployment,  and  it  must  not  be 
inferred  that  all  employees  engaged  in  the  establishments  reported 
in  this  article  worked  full  time.  To  ascertain  the  time  lost  in  a  year 
by  the  employees  remaining  in  the  establishments  a  year  would  be 
a  great  task,  while  to  ascertain  with  any  accuracy  the  time  lost  by 
employees  who  have  moved  from  one  establishment  to  another  would 
be  practically  impossible. 

The  sex  of  the  employees  for  whom  data  are  presented  is  shown 
for  each  occupation.  In  many  occupations  few,  if  any,  females  are 
employed,  and  in  other  occupations  few,  if  any,  males  are  employed. 
In  such  occupations  data  are  given  for  one  sex  only.  In  a  number 
of  occupations,  however,  in  which  many  persons  of  both  sexes  are 
employed,  data  are  presented  for  both  sexes,  that  the  occupation 
may  be  properly  represented. 

The  method  of  computing  the  relative  numbers  given  in  this  report 
is  set  forth  in  the  explanation  of  Tables  II  and  III  in  the  following 
pages. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TABLES. 

The  tabular  matter  of  this  article  relating  to  wages  and  hours  of 
labor  is  set  forth  in  five  general  tables,  and  in  the  short  tables  shown 
in  the  text  explaining  and  summarizing  such  general  tables.  The 
five  general  tables  are  entitled: 

Table  I. — Average  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1906  and  1907,  by 
occupations  and  geographical  divisions. 

Table  II. — Relative  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1890  to  1907,  by 
occupations. 

Table  III. — Relative  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1890  to  1907,  by 
industries. 

Table  IV. — Average  wages  and  hours  of  labor :  1906  and  1907,  in 
selected  occupations,  by  cities. 

Table  V. — Average  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1906  and  1907,  in 
selected  occupations,  by  States. 

Table  I. — Average  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1906  and  1907,  by 
occupations  and  geographical  division*  (pp.  25  to  60). — This  table  pre- 
sents a  summarization  of  the  data  secured  for  each  occupation  in  each 
industry,  by  geographical  divisions  and  for  the  United  States.  The 
classification  of  the  States  into  geographical  divisions  is  as  follows: 

North  Atlantic  division: 

Connecticut. 

Maine. 

Massachusetts. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island. 
South  Atlantic  division: 

Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Maryland. 

North  Carolina. 

South  Carolina. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 
North  Central  division: 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 

In  Table  I  (p.  25)  the  second  column  shows  the  number  of  estab- 
lishments from  which  data  were  secured  for  both  1906  and  1907. 
The  next  two  columns  show  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  1906 
and  1907,  respectively,  in  the  establishments  from  which  data  were 
secured.     The  two  columns  following  show  the  average  number  of 


North  Central  division — Concluded. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

Ohio. 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin. 
South  Central  division: 

Alabama. 

Arkansas. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Mississippi. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 
Western  division: 

California. 

Colorado. 

Montana. 

Oregon. 

Utah. 

Washington. 
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hours  worked  per  week  in  each  of  the  two  years  in  these  establish- 
ments, while  the  last  two  columns  on  the  page  show  the  average 
wages  per  hour  in  each  of  the  two  years  covered. 

The  averages  shown  are  true  arithmetical  averages.  They  are 
obtained  by  finding  the  aggregate  hours  worked  per  week  by  all 
workers  and  the  aggregate  earnings  per  hour,  and  dividing  these  aggre- 
gates by  the  total  number  of  persons  considered. 

An  illustration  will  assist  in  explaining  the  table.  The  figures  for 
bricklayers  in  the  building  trades  are  presented  on  page  28.  Data 
for  this  occupation  were  secured  for  both  1906  and  1907  from  73 
establishments  in  the  North  Atlantic  division.  In  these  establish- 
ments 1,994  persons  were  employed  in  1906  and  1,928  persons  in 
1907,  a  decrease  of.  66  persons.  The  average  hours  of  work  per  week 
of  these  employees  were  45.65  in  1906  and  45.67  in  1907,  an  increase 
of  0.02  of  an  hour  per  week.  In  1906  the  average  wages  per  hour  were 
$0.6103  and  in  1907,  $0.6148,  showing  in  this  occupation  an  increase 
in  wages  of  $0.0045  per  hour  in  the  North  Atlantic  division. 

Were  the  figures  shown  in  Table  I  not  used  to  measure  the  trend 
from  one  year  to  another  the  decimals  of  the  hour  and  of  the  cent 
might  well  be  dropped  from  the  table.  But  while  a  slight  difference 
is  not  material  in  itself,  in  the  presentation  of  a  representative  wage 
or  period  of  labor,  such  difference  is  very  material  when  indicating  a 
trend  or  movement  upward  or  downward  in  wages  or  hours  of  labor. 
As  stated  before,  the  establishments  that  reported  the  data  for  1906 
shown  in  this  Bulletin  are  the  same  as  those  that  reported  the  data 
for  1907,  hence  there  is  opportunity  for  an  exact  comparison  between 
the  number  of  employees,  the  hours  of  labor,  and  the  wages  per  hour 
in  1906  and  in  1907,  and  the  figures  may  safely  be  used  to  indicate 
and  measure  the  trend  or  movement  upward  or  downward  of  em- 
ployees, hours,  and  wages  in  the  several  occupations  and  localities 
covered. 

Table  II. — Relative  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1890  to  1907,  by  occupa- 
tions (pp.  61  to  125). : — In  Table  I  actual  or  concrete  numbers  only 
are  shown,  and  such  figures  relate  only  to  the  two  years  1906  and 
1907.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  join  the  actual  numbers  express- 
ing employees,  hours,  and  wages  for  1907  to  the  actual  numbers  for 
the  period  from  1890  to  1906,  shown  in  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report 
and  in  Bulletins  59,  65,  and  71.  On  page  16  an  explanation  has  been 
given  why  such  a  combination  can  not  be  made. 

By  the  use  of  the  relative  numbers,  however,  presented  in  Table  II, 
an  opportunity  is  given  to  study  the  extent  of  the  change  or  trend  in 
wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  the  number  of  employees  during  the  period 
from  1890  to  1907,  inclusive,  in  each  occupation  covered.  The  rela- 
tive numbers  given  in  Table  II  are  percentages  which  indicate  the 
relative  standing  of  any  one  year  when  the  actual  figures  for  that 
year  are  compared  with  a  definite  base  or  standard  of  measurement* 
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The  base  adopted  as  a  standard  for  comparison  is  an  average  for  the 
ten  years  1890  to  1899. 

In  explanation  of  this  table  an  illustration  may  be  taken.  On 
page  66  there  is  given  the  relative  number  of  employees,  the  relative 
hours  per  week,  and  the  relative  wages  per  hour  of  bricklayers  each 
year  from  1890  to  1907,  inclusive.  Under  relative  wages  per  hour 
the  first  relative  number  given  is  100.0,  the  average  for  the  ten  years 
from  1890  to  1899,  which  is  taken  as  the  standard  of  measurement. 
Opposite  1890  is  given  the  relative  number  98.4,  indicating  that 
wages  per  hour  in  1890  were  98.4  per  cent  of  the  average  wages  per 
hour  during  the  ten-year  period  named.  An  examination  of  the 
other  figures  in  the  column  shows  that  wages  per  hour  increased 
during  the  next  three  years;  in  1894  they  decreased,  however,  to 
98.6.  For  a  few  years  there  was  no  great  change,  but  beginning  with 
1899  there  was  marked  advance  each  year  until  in  1907  the  relative 
wages  per  hour  were  140.9,  meaning  that  the  wages  per  hour  in  that 
year  were  140.9  per  cent  of  the  average  wages  per  hour  during  the 
ten  years  1890  to  1899,  or  in  other  words,  40.9  per  cent  higher  than 
the  average  wages  during  that  period. 

Possibly  these  relative  numbers  might  be  more  easily  understood 
if  some  one  year  were  taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison,  but 
because  of  abnormal  conditions  that  might  exist  in  any  single  year 
in  certain  occupations  or  industries,  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  use  the  broader  base,  the  average  for  a  decade. 

The  value  of  the  relative  number  is  (1 )  that  it  enables  the  reader 
to  see.  more  readily  the  extent  of  the  change  in  wages,  hours  of  labor, 
and  number  of  employees  of  an  occupation;  (2)  that  it  permits  the 
combination  of  the  wage  data  of  the  several  occupations  of  an  indus- 
try when  an  average  of  the  actual  money  wages,  for  the  industry, 
as  explained  on  page  12,  would  be  a  number  of  no  significance,  and 
(3)  that  it  permits  the  continuation  of  a  series  of  data  when,  for  any 
reason,  figures  from  one  establishment  are  discontinued  and  figures 
from  another  establishment  showing  somewhat  different  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  are  substituted,  which  data,  though  differing  somewhat 
from  those  formerly  quoted,  equally  well  represent  the  trend  of  wages 
and  hours  of  labor  in  the  occupation  and  industry  considered. 

In  Table  II  the  figures  for  the  years  from  1890  to  1903  are  from  the 
Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  the  figures  for  1904  are  from  Bulletin  59, 
the  figures  for  1905  from  Bulletin  65,  and  the  figures  for  1906  from 
Bulletin  71;  the  figures  for  1907  were  obtained  by  computation  from 
the  data  presented  in  Table  I. 

An  illustration  will  best  explain  the  method  of  computing  relative 
numbers  and  the  method  of  attaching  one  series  of  data  to  another 
by  use  of  the  relative  number.  Data  were  secured  for  the  Nine- 
teenth Annual  Report  from  212  establishments  in  the  United  States 
employing  bricklayers  in  the  building  trades  for  each  year  from  1890 
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to  1903.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  bricklayers 
employed  each  year  in  the  212  establishments  and  the  relative  num- 
bers computed  therefrom: 

ACTUAL  AND  RELATIVE  NUMBER   OF  BRICKLAYERS  EMPLOYED  IN  212  BUILDING 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  1890  TO  1903. 

[From  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report.    Average  number  for  1890-1899=100.0.] 


Year. 

Number  of1    **£™ 

Average  1890-1899 

4,355 
4,422 
4,892 
4,967 
4,535 
4,055 
3,841 
3,998 
4,010 
4,150 
4,675 
4,576 
5,142 
4,781 
5,062 

100.0 

1890 

101.5 

1891 

112.3 

1892 

114.1 

1893 

104.1 

1894 

93.1 

1895 

88.2 

1896 

91.8 

1897 

92.1 

1898 .- 

95.3 

1899 

107.3 

1900 

105.1 

1901 

118.1 

1902 

109.8 

1903 

116.2 

The  average  number  of  persons  employed  for  the  ten  years  from 
1890  to  1899  was  first  computed  by  adding  the  number  of  employees 
in  the  ten  years  and  dividing  by  ten.  This  average  number,  4,355, 
was  adopted  as  a  base  or  standard  for  comparison.  The  number  of 
employees  in  the  212  establishments  in  1890  was  4,422,  which  was 
found  by  computation  to  be  101. 5* per  cent  of  4,355,  the  base  number. 
Therefore  the  relative  number  of  employees  in  1890  was  101.5.  The 
relative  number  was  computed  in  like  manner  for  each  succeeding 
year.  In  looking  down  the  two  columns  the  reader  will  see  that  the 
relative  numbers  convey  a  clearer  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  change  in 
the  number  of  employees  from  year  to  year  in  the  establishments 
reporting  than  do  the  actual  numbers  themselves. 

Data  for  bricklayers  were  secured  for  Bulletin  59  from  229  estab- 
lishments for  1903  and  1904.  As  these  establishments  differed  to 
some  extent  from  those  shown  for  the  years  1890  to  1903  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Annual  Report,  direct  comparison  can  not  properly  be  made 
between  the  number  of  employees  in  1904  shown  in  Bulletin  59  and 
the  number  in  1903  reported  from  the  212  establishments  in  the 
Nineteenth  Annual  Report.  For  the  establishments  covered  in 
Bulletin  59,  however,  comparison  could  be  made  between  the  num- 
ber of  persons  employed  in  the  two  years  as  shown  in  Table  I  of  that 
report.  In  the  229  establishments  4,853  bricklayers  were  employed 
in  1903  and  4,644  in  1904.  The  number  employed  in  1904  was  95.69 
per  cent  of  the  number  employed  in  1903.  As  shown  in  the  above 
text  table,  the  relative  number  of  employees  in  1903  was  116.2  as 
compared  with  the  average  number  from  1890  to  1899,  and,  as  just 
stated,  the  number  of  employees  in  1904  was  95.69  per  cent  of  the 
number  in  1903,  therefore  the  relative  number  in  1904  in  the  series 
from  1890  to  1904  would  be  95.69  per  cent  of  116.2,  or  111.2.     It 
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must  not  be  understood  that  the  number  of  employees  (4,644)  in  1904 
in  the  229  establishments  is  111.2  per  cent  of  the  average  number 
(4,355)  for  the  ten-year  period,  1890  to  1899,  in  the  212  establish- 
ments, but  that  the  relative  figures  in  the  series  from  1890  to  1904, 
calculated  as  above,  show  conditions  as  to  the  number  of  bricklayers 
employed  in  the  occupation  generally  so  far  as  can  be  determined 
from  the  establishments  investigated. 

Data  were  secured  for  bricklayers  for  Bulletin  65  from  209  estab- 
lishments for  both  1904  and  1905,  the  greater  number  of  which  estab- 
lishments furnished  the  data  for  1904,  which  were  published  in  Bul- 
letin 59.  The  number  of  employees  reported  by  these  209  establish- 
ments was  4,341  for  1904  and  4,365  for  1905;  the  number  in  1905 
was  100.55  per  cent  of  the  number  in  1904.  By  applying  this  per- 
centage to  the  relative  number  for  1904  (111.2)  the  relative  number 
for  1905  is  found  to  be  1 1 1 .8.  The  relative  numbers  for  1906  and  1907 
were  computed  in  the  same  manner  and  the  series  for  the  full  period 
of  18  years  appears  on  page  66. 

In  using  the  relative  numbers  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
difference  between  the  relative  numbers  in  any  two  years  does  not 
represent  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in  the  actual  numbers. 
For  example,  the  relative  number  of  bricklayers  in  the  building  trades 
in  1890  was  101.5.  The  relative  number  in  1907  was  115.7.  The 
difference  in  the  relative  numbers  is  14.2.  and  this  difference  is  14.0 
per  cent  of  101.5 — that  is,  the  number  of  bricklayers  employed,  so  far 
as  can  be  determined  from  the  establishments  covered,  was  14.0  per 
cent  greater  in  1907  than  in  1890. 

The  few  new  occupations  incorporated  in  this  report  can  not  have 
relative  numbers  shown  for  them,  because  no  data  were  secured  for 
them  in  the  years  adopted  as  the  base  period. 

Table  III. — Relative  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1890  to  1907,  by  indus- 
tries (pp.  126  to  132). — This  table  presents  the  relative  numbers  for 
each  industry  as  a  whole,  in  the  same  form  as  the  relative  numbers  for 
each  occupation  are  presented  in  Table  II. 

The  table  shows  the  trend  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  occu- 
pations of  an  industry  taken  as  a  whole.  The  average  wages  of  all 
employees  in  an  industry,  irrespective  of  occupation,  may  differ  to 
some  extent,  possibly,  from  the  figures  here  shown,  because  of  a 
change  during  the  period  in  the  proportionate  number  of  employees 
in  the  several  occupations.  The  table  is  intended  to  show  changes 
as  regards  the  same  or  like  employees,  rather  than  changes  in  which 
the  establishment  is  considered  as  the  unit. 

Like  Table  II,  Table  III  embraces  three  divisions,  relating  to  the 
number  of  employees  in  the  several  years,  the  hours  of  work  per 
week,  and  the  wages  per  hour.  The  base  on  which  the  relative  num- 
ber is  computed  is  the  average  for  the  ten-year  period,  1890-1899. 
By  reference  to  the  table,  page  126,  it  is  seen  that  in  1890  the  number  of 
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employees  engaged  in  the  agricultural  implement  industry  was  86.2 
per  cent  of  the  average  number  employed  during  the  ten-year  period, 
1890  to  1899.  In  each  of  the  years  thereafter  a  greater  number  was 
employed  than  in  1890,  the  highest  being  in  1906,  when  33.3  per  cent 
more  persons  were  employed  in  the  occupations  and  establishments 
covered  in  this  industry  than  the  average  during  the  base  period.  In 
1906  the  number  employed  was  30.5  per  cent  more  than  the  average 
number  employed  during  the  ten-year  base  period.  With  this  expla- 
nation, the  other  columns  of  the  table  relating  to  hours  per  week  and 
wages  per  hour  will  be  readily  understood. 

The  method  of  computation  originally  employed  in  preparing  this 
table  was  to  add  the  relative  numbers  under  each  heading  for  all  of  the 
occupations  of  an  industry  and  divide  the  sum  by  the  number  of 
occupations  entering  into  the  total.  Changes  in  the  industries  from 
year  to  year,  however,  have  required  the  dropping  out  of  some  occu- 
pations and  the  taking  on  of  others.  Because  of  such  changes  the 
method  now  followed  in  computing  the  relative  numbers  for  the  indus- 
try is  to  compute  for  employees,  hours,  'and  wages  in  each  occupation 
shown  in  Table  I  the  per  cent  which  the  figures  of  the  current  year  are 
of  the  figures  for  the  preceding  year;  the  percentages  for  all  the  occu- 
pations in  the  industry  are  then  added  and  the  sum  divided  by  the 
number  of  occupations.  The  index  for  the  industry  for  the  preced- 
ing year  is  then  multiplied  by  this  average  percentage  to  determine 
the  index  or  relative  number  for  the  year  under  consideration. 

For  example,  the  percentages  of  the  wages  per  hour  in  1907  as  com- 
pared with  the  wages  per  hour  in  1906  in  each  of  the  severaL  occupa- 
tions of  the  industry,  liquors,  malt,  were  as  follows: 

Bottlers'  wages  in  1907  were  112.96  per  cent  of  wages  in  1906. 
Cellar  men's  wages  in  1907  were  102.93  per  cent  of  wages  in  1906. 
Coopers'  wages  in  1907  were  101.28  per  cent  of  wages  in  1906. 
Drivers'  wages  in  1907  were  101.11  per  cent  of  wages  in  1906. 
Fermenters'  wages  in  1907  were  102.39  per  cent  of  wages  in  1906. 
Kettle  men's  wages  in  1907  were  102.68  per  cent  of  wages  in  1906. 
Malt  house  men's  wages  in  1907  were  104.88  per  cent  of  wages  in  1906. 
Washers'  wages  in  1907  were  103.72  per  cent  of  wages  in  1906. 
The  total  of  these  percentages  is  831.95.     Dividing  by  the  number  of  occupations  (8) 
the  average  is  103.99. 

The  relative  wages  per  hour  in  the  industry,  liquors,  malt,  in  1906 
were  127.8,  and  103.99  per  cent  of  this  relative  number  is  132.9,  which 
number  thus  represents  the  relative  wages  per  hour  of  this  industry 
as  a  whole  in  1907. 

In  computing  the  relative  numbers  shown  in  Table  III  each  occu- 
pation has  been  given  an  equal  weight,  because  no  satisfactory  data 
are  available  by  which  to  weight  the  several  occupations.  When 
both  sexes  were  reported  in  an  occupation,  each  sex  was  considered 
a  separate  occupation  in  the  computation. 

In  computing  the  figures  for  the  summary  for  the  United  States 
shown  on  page  7  each  industry  has  been  given  a  weight  in  proportion 
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to  the  amount  of  wages  paid  therein,  as  shown  by  the  United  States 
census  of  1900.  This  was  deemed  to  be  the  most  equitable  method 
of  making  allowance  for  the  greater  or  less  importance  of  the  several 
industries.  The  agricultural  implement  industry  is  an  important 
industry,  but  by  no  means  so  great  as  the  building  industry  of  the 
country;  therefore  allowance  for  the  importance  of  each  industry  was 
deemed  necessary,  and  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  weighting  is 
believed  to  be  the  weighting  in  proportion  to  the  wages  paid  in  the 
several  industries.  In  computing  this  weighted  average  the  relative 
number  or  index  for  a  year  for  each  industry  was  multiplied  by  the 
wages  paid  in  each  industry,  respectively,  as  shown  by  the  United 
States  census  of  1900,  expressed  in  the  nearest  $100,000.  The  prod- 
ucts were  then  added  and  the  sum  divided  by  the  total  wages  paid  in 
the  industries  represented.  When  the  industry  classification  differed 
from  that  given  by  the  United  States  census,  the  wages  paid  were 
estimated  from  the  census  figures.  Street  and  sewer  work,  not 
reported  as  such  by  the  census,  was  estimated  from  the  best  available 
data — that  is,  the  wages  paid  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  two 
or  more  industries  shown  separately  in  this  report  were  classed  as  one 
industry  by  the  census,  the  relative  numbers  for  the  several  industries 
were  added,  and  the  totals  divided  by  the  number  of  subindustries 
to  obtain  a  relative  number  for  the  general  industry  as  shown  by  the 
census.  The  figures  of  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1905  can  not  be 
used  satisfactorily  as  a  new  basis  of  weighting  the  several  industries 
shown  in  this  report  because  that  census  was  limited  to  work  done 
under  the  factory  system  and  did  not  include  the  mechanical  trades. 
The  following  table  shows  the  relative  weight  accorded  to  each 
industry: 

WEIGHT  OF  EACH  INDU8TRY  ACCORDING  TO  WAGES  PAID. 

[The  weight  given  to  each  industry  was  determined  by  the  wages  paid,  expressed  in  the  nearest  1100,000, 
as  shown  by  the  United  States  census  of  1900.] 


Industry. 


Agricultural  implements 

Bakery,  bread 

Blacksmi thing  and  horseshoeing 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick 

Building  trades 

Candy 

Carpets 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Cars,  steam  railroad 

Clothing 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing,  finishing,  and  printing  textiles. 

Electrical  apparatus  and  supplies 

Flour 

Foundry  and  machine  shop 

Furniture 

Oa«. 

Glass 

Harness 


Weight. 


Industry. 


225 

279  | 
180  ' 

Me 
219  ; 

•  2,127 
109 
111 
296  . 

794  ' 
867 
127  I 
202  ! 
177 
1,822 
426 
124 
271 
107 


Hats,  fur 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

Iron  and  steel * 

Leather 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber 

Marble  and  stone  work 

Paper  and  wood  pulp 

Planing  mill 

Pottery 

Printing  and  publishing 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  goods 

Slaughtering  and  meat  packing 

Streets  and  sewers 

Tobacco,  cigars,  and  cigarettes. 
W oolen  and  worsted  goods 

Total 


Weight. 


M51 
244 

1,208 
226 
268 

1,046 
287 
207 
327 
177 
842 
248 
210 
339 

«39S 
409 
448 


17,273 


o  Including  census  flpures  for  carpentering,  masonry,  plumbing,  painting  and  paper  hanging,  and 
one-half  of  roofing,  architectural  iron,  electrical  construction,  and  tinsmithing. 
*  Including  census  figures  for  wool  hats. 
<  Estimated  from  wages  paid  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
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In  preparing  the  figures  for  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report,  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  difference,  if  any,  between  the  results  obtained 
by  the  method  adopted  for  the  computation  of  the  relative  number 
or  index  for  all  industries  and  the  results  secured  by  other  methods, 
the  relative  wages  were  computed  by  three  other  methods — first, 
by  giving  all  occupations  an  equal  weight;  second,  by  giving  each 
industry  an  equal  weight;  and,  third,  by  giving  each  industry  a 
weight  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  employees  engaged  in  the 
industry  as  shown  by  the  census  of  1900.  The  results  obtained  by 
the  four  different  methods  were  very  nearly  the  same,  and  any  one 
of  the  three  other  methods  might  not  improperly  have  been  used. 

Several  industries  of  lesser  importance  shown  in  the  Nineteenth 
Annual  Report  have  not  been  continued.  In  order  to  determine 
what  difference  there  would  be  in  the  relative  numbers  for  all  indus- 
tries if  computed  only  from  the  industries  retained,  relative  numbers 
for  the  industries  retained  were  computed  for  1890  and  1903.  It 
was  found  that  the  relative  numbers  for  1903  based  on  42  industries 
were  practically  the  same  as  those  based  on  the  67  industries  included 
in  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report — the  variation  being  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  for  employees,  for  hours,  or  for  wages. 

Table  IV. — Average  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1906  and  1907,  in 
selected  occupations,  by  cities  (pp.  133  to  162). — In  this  table  the  aver- 
age wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  the  most  important  general  occupa- 
tions are  shown  by  cities.  Like  Table  I,  it  comprises  three  divisions, 
relating  to  the  number  of  employees  covered,  the  average  hours  of 
work  per  week,  and  the  average  wages  per  hour,  respectively.  Cities 
in  which  data  were  secured  from  only  one  establishment  have  been 
omitted  from  this  table  to  avoid  identification  and  possible  insuf- 
ficient representation,  except  for  the  occupation  of  laborers  on  streets 
and  sewers,  employed  directly  by  the  cities. 

The  first  occupation  shown  in  Table  IV  (p.  133)  is  bakers.  The 
first  line  relates  to  wages. in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  shows  that  in  the 
two  establishments  from  which  data  for  bakers  were  secured,  10 
men  were  employed  in  1906  and  10  in  1907,  the  average  hours  per 
week  were  60  in  1906  and  60  in  1907,  and  the  average  wages  per 
hour,  $0.2300  in  1906  and  $0.2383  in  1907. 

Table  V. — Average  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1906  and  1907,  in 
selected  occupations,  by  States  (pp.  163  to  180). — In  this  table  the  aver- 
age wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  certain  important  occupations  are 
shown  by  States.  The  data  are  not  presented  by  localities,  as  in 
many  instances  the  identity  of  the  establishments  furnishing  the  data 
might  be  disclosed  by  such  classification.  The  form  of  this  table  is 
like  that  of  Table  IV,  and  needs  no  explanation. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Blacksmiths,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

4 
15 
2 
2 

34 

192 

12 

'    14 

33 
159 
10 
26 

59.79 
58.63 
60.00 
54.00 

57.88 
60.38 
57.60 
54.00 

10.2139 
.2643 
.2748 
.3607 

10.2361 

North  Central 

.2839 

South  Central 

.2878 

Western 

.3686 

United  States 

23 

252 

228 

58.59 

59.17 

.2634 

.2868 

Blacksmiths,  machine,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

3 
11 

1 

71 
342 
23 

68 

364 

25 

69.96 
58.75 
60.00 

59.56 
58.85 
56.00 

.2712 
.3205 
.3174 

.2617 

North  Central 

.3077 

South  Central 

.2947 

United  States 

15 

436 

457 

59.01 

58.80 

.3123 

.3001 

Dippers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

4 
11 

1 

• 
35 
186 
6 

36 

191 

3 

59.94 
58.64 
60.00 

59.44 
58.69 
56.00 

.2128 
.2538 
.2684 

.2228 

North  Central 

.2449 

South  Centra] 

.3607 

United  States 

16 

227 

230  i  58.88 

58.77 

.2478 

.2429 

Fitters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

4 

14 
2 

282 
769 
25 

1 
167  |  59.29 
751  1  58.40 
21  |  60.00 

59.10 
58.38 
56.95 

.2177 
.2536 
.2921 

.2211 

North  Central 

.2589 

8outh  Central 

.2810 

United  States 

20 

1,076 

939  |  58.67 

58.48 

.2451 

.2527 

Grinders,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

« 

13 

2 

1 

es 

386 

35 

4 

55 

403 

28 

4 

58.68 
58.87 
60.00 
54.00 

58.73 
58.91 
56.71 
54.00 

.2297 
.2985 
.2879 
.2500 

.2550 

North  Central 

.2956 

South  Central 

.2802 

.2778 

United  States 

20 

403 

490     58.88  |  58.72 

.2879 

.2900 

Machine  woodworkers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

it 

2 

2 

89 
353 
25 

1              1 

75  ,  58.76     58.80 

348  ;  58.57  '  58.64 

22     60.00  1  56.55 

13  |  54.00  1  54.00 

.2028 
.2494 
.2380 
.3277 

.2114 

North  Central 

.2457 

South  Central 

.2453 

Western 

.3440 

458 

United  States 

22 

477 

58.59  1  58.43 

.2417 

.2428 

Machinists,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

4 
13 

1 

f           2 

109 

481 

5 

652 

117 

499 

4 

41 

59.85 
57.94 
60.00 
54.00 

58.97 
57.78 
56.00 
54.00 

.2335 
.2751 
.2900 
.3347 

.2485 

North  Central 

.2746 

South  Central 

.3000 

Western 

.3746 

661 

United  States 

'          20 

57.93  i  57.74 

.2735 

.2764 

Holders,  iron,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

4 
12 
2 
2 

20* 

238 

724 

10 

16 

196 

759 

9 

23 

59.87 
57.99 
60.00 
54.00 

59.09 
58.05 
59.56 
54.00 

.2614 
.2930 
.2983 
.4026 

.2781 

North  Centra] 

.2818 

South  Central 

.3101 

Western 

.4420 

United  States 

988 

989     58  40 

58.18 

.2872 

.2850 

Molders,  iron,  machine,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

2 
5 
1 

101 
834 
34 

103  1  60.00 
921  i  58.39 
36  '  60.00 

60.00 
58.39 
56.00 

.2452 
.2388 
.3241 

.2439 
.2432 

South  Central 

.3136 

United  States 

8 

969 

1,060  i  58.61 

58.47 

.2425 

.2456 

Painters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

4 
15 
2 
2 

37 

318 

25 

5 

1 

20     50.86 

261      :A  36 

22  '  60.00 

5     54.00 

57.50 
58.41 
56.55 
54.00 

.2412 
.2667 
.3225 
.3385 

.2364 

North  Central 

.2753 

South  Central 

.3146 

Western 

.3722 

308 

United  States 

23 

385 

58.56 

58.14 

.2688 

.2771 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber ot 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Pattern  makers,  metal,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

4 

23 
94 
5 

23 
94 
9 

59.87 
58.34 
60.00 

58.70 
58.50 
56.00 

10.2437 
.2746 
.2660 

10.2502 

North  Central 

]1 

.2804 

South  Central 

1 

.2406 

United  States 

16 

122 

126 

58.70 

58.36 

.2684 

.2720 

Pattern  makers,  wood,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

4 

15 
2 

16 

48 
4 

16 
50 
3 

59.75 
57.81 
54.00 

58.  ia 

57.78 
54.00 

.2741 
.3065 
.4683 

.2756 

North  Central 

.3106 

Western 

.6371 

United  States 

21 

68 

69 

58.04 

57.70 

.3078 

.3123 

BAKERY,   BREAD. 


Bakers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

48 
21 
45 
22 
17 

1,112 
206 
729 
145 
203 

1,139 
232 
735 
145 
206 

61.18 
60.00 
57.48 
67.49 
59.59 

61.32 
59.44 
57.61 
66.39 
68.51 

10.2607 
.2399 
.2572 
.2100 
.3280 

$0.2513 

South  Atlantic 

.2454 

North  Central 

.2680 

South  Central 

.2177 

Western 

.3478 

United  States 

153 

2,395 

2,457 

60.20 

60.09 

.2558 

.2589 

BLACKSMITHING  AND  HORSESHOEING. 


Blacksmiths,  male: 

North  Atlantic '  11 

South  Atlantic 3 

North  Central 

South  Central !  3 

Western '  5 

United  States I  31 

Horseshoers,  floor  men,  male:  I 

North  Atlantic I  42 

South  Atlantic J  17 

North  Central I  47 

South  Central '  18 

Western 17 

United  States 141 

Horseshoere,  forgemen,  mate:  («)  I 

North  Atlantic '  41 

South  Atlantic 17 

North  Central 43 

SouthCentral 18  . 

Western \ 16  I 

United  States 135  j 


91  I       92 


114 
42 

128 
32 
35 


119 
41 

126 
29 
35 


351  I      350 


270  I      267 


58.03 
57.25 
58.35 
59.14 
52.17 


56.64 


53.75 
55.24 
54.42 
54.41 
53.03 


54.16 


53.76 
55.52 
54.81 
54.71 
53.00 


54.34 


56.78 
57.25 
58.32 
59.25 
52.04 


56.07 


53.46 
55.12 
54.33 
54.31 
53.00 


53.99 


53.51 
55.52 
54.57 
54.30 
53.00 


54.12 


10.2691 
.2500 
.2839 
.2790 
.4037 


.3055 


.3130 
.2790 
.3215 
.2701 
.4052 


.3173 


.3580 
.3225 
.3*62 
.3326 
.4492 


.3618 


10  2809 
.2500 
.2754 
.3004 
.4657 


.3290 


.3297 
.2876 
.3345 

.2896 
.4289 


.3331 


.3684 
.3249 
.3813 
.3496 

.4728 


.3751 


CloserB-on,  female: 
North  Atlantic. 
North  Central . . . 

United  States. 


BOOTS  AND   SHOES. 


!  . 

!           15 

180 
113 

193     56  04 

126  j  57.82 

54.56 
57.83 

10.1888 

.1878 

101898 
.1914 

1 

46 

293 

319  ;  56.73  |  55.85 

.1884 

.1905 

a  Including  fitters. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 

per  week. 

Average  wages 
perhour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cutters,  outsole,  maid: 

North  Atlantic 

25 
13 

109 
61 

104 
69 

56.91 
58.16 

56.70 
58.39 

$0.2602 
.2507 

$0.2680 

North  Central 

.2537 

United  States 

38 

170 

173 

57.36 

57.38 

.2568 

.2623 

Cutters,  upper,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

32 

15 

1,201 
561 

1,066 
610 

55.82 
57.71 

55.72 
57.21 

.2807 
.2878 

.3066 

North  Central 

.3058 

United  States 

47 

1,762 

1,676  |  56.42 

56.26 

.2870 

.3063 

Edge  trimmers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

31 
15 

304 
118 

272 
123 

55.66 
57.8b 

55.82 
57.57 

.3730 
.3767 

.3957 

North  Central 

.4088 

United  States 

46 

422 

395 

56.27 

56.37 

.3740 

.3998 

Goodyear  stitchers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

26 
15 

209 
105 

208 
104 

55.25 
57.72 

55.34 
57.13 

.3897 
.3730 

.3850 

North  Central 

.4193 

United  8tates 

41 

314 

312 

56.08 

55.94 

.3841 

.3964 

Heel  trimmers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

30 
15 

104 
46 

96 
46 

55.91 
57.17 

55.63 
57.15 

.4061 
.3878 

.4079 

North  Central 

.4060 

United  States 

45 

150 

142 

56.30 

56.12 

.4005 

.4073 

Listers,  machine,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

31 
15 

575 
387 

586 
423 

56.83 
56.90 

56.10 
56.49 

.3037 
.3202 

.3097 

North  Central 

.3267 

United  States 

46 

962 

1,009 

56.86 

56.27 

.3103 

.3168 

McKay  stitchers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

25 

8 

83 
20 

77  1  56.37 
20  1  59.20 

55.96 
59.20 

.3004 
.3157 

.2936 

North  Central ,. 

.2942 

United  States 

33 

103 

97  |  56.92  1  56.63 

.3034 

.2938 

Treers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

22 
13 

493 
134 

439*    55.46     55.69 
155  |  57.23  !  56.87 

.2437 
.2608 

.2734 

North  Central 

.2775 

United  States 

35 

627 

594  |  55.84     56.00 

.2474 

.2744 

Vampers.  male: 

North  Atlantic 

16 
5 

113 
19 

120     55.09 
33  |  56. 47 

55.28 
56.24 

.3122 
.2948 

.3102 

N  orth  Central 

.3153 

United  States 

21 

132 

153  |  55.29 

55.49 

.3097 

.3113 

Vampers.  female: 

North  Atlantic 

31 
15 

46 

RICl 

425 
270 

343  1  56.09 

55.70 

.2410 
.2123 

.2473 

N  orth  Central 

250  1  57.81      57.64 

.2242 

!__ 1 

i  56.76     56.52 

1              ' 

United  States 

695  |      593 

I      .2299 

.2375 

B 

Brick-machine  tenders,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

16 
7 
15 

7 
7 

52 

1 

150  1      143 

68  |        69 
|        57  1        55 
|        73          49 

11  1        11 

50.18 
59.47 
55.37 
59.63 
51.82 

50.08 
59.48 
55.20 
59.45 
51.64 

1 
$0.2210  '    $0.2263 

Sooth  Atlantic 

.1660  1        .1673 

N  orth  Central 

.2403          .2504 

South  Central 

.1592  1        .1687 

Western 

.2962          .3045 

359 

United  States 

'       327 

54.74 

54.38 

.2034  '        .2119 

!             i    
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS—Continued. 

BRICK— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
pernour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Grinding-macbine  tenders,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

3 
4 

6 
2 

8 
8 
14 
5 

9 
8 
16 
5 

50.25 
60.00 
54.00 
54.00 

51.00 
60.00 
54.75 
54.00 

90.2019 
.1719 
.2265 
.2333 

SO.  1950 

South  Atlantic 

.1719 

North  Central 

.2248 

Western 

.2333 

United  States 

15 

35 

38 

54.51 

54.87 

.2094 

.2077 

Kiln  firemen,  male:  («) 

North  Atlantic 

16 
8 

15 
8 
7 

64 
56 
86 
65 
21 

64 
51 
84 
58 
21 

81.31 
80.39 
84.00 
74.68 
70.67 

80.88 
80.59 
84.00 
72.93 
70.67 

.1664 
.1410 
.1909 
.1284 
.2932 

.1706 

""South  Atlantic 

.1451 

North  Central 

.1977 

South  Central 

.1378 

Western 

.3095 

United  States 

54 

292  |      278 

79.68 

79.34 

.1694 

.1777 

Kiln  setters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

16 
6 

14 
8 

7 

66 
28 
69 
37 
21 

68 
26 
67 
30 
23 

58.36 
57.64 
56.00 
60.59 
48.86 

56.24 
57.46 
55.88 
60.93 
49.04 

.2133 
.2278 
.2960 
.2198 
.3776 

.2271 

South  Atlantic 

.2234 

'North  Central 

.3049 

South  Central 

.2064 

Western 

.3910 

United  States 

51 

221  |      214 

57.00 

56.79 

.2577 

.2657 

Laborers,  male: 
•   North  Atlantic 

iS 

f 

391 
329 
365 
291 
142 

398 
331 
364 
271 
142 

58.89 
59.34 
57.16 
60.16 
52.84 

58.92 
59.35 
57.15 
60.20 
52.56 

.1579 
.1483 
.2152 
.1515 
.2817 

.1621 

South  Atlantic 

.1530 

North  Central 

.2216 

South  Central 

.1522 

Western 

.2913 

United  States 

54 

1,518 

1.506 

58.25 

58.22 

.1800 

.1849 

Offbearers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

10 
6 

13 
7 
5 

89 
55 
105 
42 
20 

91 
48 
109 
38 
20 

53.66 
52.58 
52.17 
59.95 
49.35 

53.54 

53.80 
51.88 
52.35 
59.95 
49.35 

.1765 
.1701 
.2428 
.1371 
.2847 

.1818 

South  Atlantic 

.1705 

North  Central 

.2544 

South  Central 

.1413 

Western 

.2825 

United  States 

41 

311  !      306 

53.45 

.1994 

.2074 

BUILDING  TRADES. 


Bricklayers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

73 
32 
69 
27 
21 

1,994 
626 

1,770 
397 
378 

1,928 
496 

1,591 
419 
385 

45.65 
49.08 
46.73 
49.63 
44.93 

45.67 
48.70 
46.90 
49.16 
44.80 

90.6103 
.5754 
.6105 
.6026 
.8203 

90.6148 

South  Atlantic 

.5763 

North  Central 

.6215 

South  Central 

.6279 

Western 

.8286 

United  States 

222 

5.165  i  4.819 

46.69 

46.62 

.6209 

.6313 

Carpenters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

74 
33 
69 
29 
20 

2,788 
998 

2.161 
632 
626 

3,020 

1,057 

2,115 

640 

554 

47.04 
49.42 
48.54 
53.47 
46.24 

46.62 
49.29 
48.07 
52.64 
45.71 

.4205 
.3605 
.3964 
.3205 
.5143 

.4575 

South  Atlantic 

.3762 

North  Central 

.4193 

South  Central 

.3460 

Western 

.5711 

United  States 

225  !  7.205  i  7.386 

48.31 

47.87 

.4043 

.4338 

o  Attend  the  fires  In  the  kiln.    Reported  as  kiln  burners  in  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  this  Bu- 
reau and  in  Bulletins  59,  65,  and  71. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

BUILDING  TRADES— Continued. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of  j     AJ««jf" 
employees.    !    ^ours^ 

Average  wages 
per  nour. 

1906.    j  1907.    I  1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cornice  makers,  male: 

N  orth  Atlantic 

25 
11 
33 
10 
8 

418 
109 
340 
96 
75 

410  |  47.03 
106     49.  OR 

46.31 
48.94 
49.13 
50.27 
44.98 

90.4392 
.3984 
.4098 
.3584 
.5984 

SO.  4468 
.4049 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

331 
113 
93 

48.77 
50.19 
45.47 

.4273 

Bouth  Central 

.3717 

Western 

6373 

United  States 

87 

1,038 

1,053  |  47.99 

47.77 

.4293 

.4452 

Gas  fitters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

17 
7 
30 
10 
13 

67 
35 
82 
31 
41 

63 
33 
94 
31 
36 

46.18 
49.14 
46.73 
47.90 
44.29 

46.22 
49.36 
47.01 
47.90 
44.44 

.4881 
.3853 
.4831 
.4627 
.7454 

.5029 

South  Atlantic 

.3807 

North  Central 

.5177 

South  Central 

.4637 

Western 

7813 

United  States 

77  |      256  |      257  |  46.67 

46.87 

.5106 

.5269 

Hod  carriers,  male:  («) 

N  orth  Atlantic 

94 
38 
105 
31 
43 

2,487 
657 

2,718 
405 
535 

2,207 
528 

2,494 
374 

45.98 
48.81 
47.25 

46.14 
48.65 
47.16 
50.53 
44.69 

.3258 
.2455 
.3142 
.2063 
.4624 

.3230 

South  Atlantic 

.2489 

North  Central 

.3152 

South  Central 

51.75 

.2297 

Western 

493  |  45.10 

.4788 

United  States 

311 

6,802  |  6,096  !  47.03 

46.92 

.3170 

.3202 

Inside  wire  men,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

28 
17 
34 
13 
9 

589 
249 
459 
105 
130 

578 
241 
478 
100 
126 

46.59 
50.81 
48.42 
52.91 
47.14 

46.47 
50.50 
48.02 
51.42 
46.60 

.4227 
.3633 
.3940 
.3140 
.4488 

.4253 

South  Atlantic 

.3785 

N  orth  Central 

.4193 

South  Central 

.3444 

Western 

.4658 

United  States 

101 

1,532 

1,523 

4ft.  ao 

47.93 

.3992 

.4140 

Laborers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

• 

29 
61 
27 
16 

2,555 
975 

2,477 
558 
389 

2,597 
727 

3.007 
717 
318 

54.85 
54.82 
55.50 
55.82 
49.01 

53.57 
54.33 
55.98 
54.82 
49.11 

.1878 
.1482 
.2176 
.1596 
.2878 

.1990 

South  Atlantic 

.1602 

North  Central 

.2170 

South  Central 

.1702 

Western 

.2911 

United  States 

190 

6.954 

7.366  |  54.83 

54.56 

.1962 

.2037 

Lathers,  metal,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

6 
6 
2 

7 

126 
55 
17 
80 

96  >  44.32 
55  -  45.00 
14     44.00 
92  |  44.90 

44.38 
45.15 
44.00 
44.30 

15344 
.5000 
.6930 

.4955 

North  Central 

.5513 

South  Central 

.5000 

Western 

.7425 

United  8tates 

21  |      278 

257     44.60 

44.49 

.5600 

.5961 

Lathers,  wood,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

10          80 
9  1        37 

21  ,      174 
8          50 
8  <      165 

70 
37 

178 
61 

155 

45.25 
47.46 
47.78 
49.20 
45.09 

45.20 
47.68 
47.90 
48.98 
44.46 

.4449 

.3824 
.4426 
.4296 
.7911 

.4*34 

South  Atlantic 

.3678 

North  Central 

.4483 

South  Central 

.4207 

Western 

.7526 

United  States 

56  I      506 

501 

46.62 

46.57 

.5509 

.5338 

Painters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

66     1690 

1,643 
547 

1,498 
436 
373 

47.47 
49.47 
47.46 
48.89 
45.36 

46.98 
49.37 
47.44 
48.89 
45.05 

.3722 
.3455 
.3854 
.3420 
.5092 

.3867 

Bouth  Atlantic 

31 

544 

.3584 

North  Centra] 

65 
24 
25 

1,528 
409 
386 

.4006 

South  Central 

.3551 

Western 

.5298 

United  States 

211      4.566 

4,497 

47.65 

47.45 

.3823 

.3967 

•  Including  men  who  mix  mortar  and  wait  on  bricklayers,  plasterers,  and  stone  masons,  whether  or 
■ot  a  hod  Is  used. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAX  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

BUILDING  TRADES-^Continued.  * 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 

per  week. 

Av£?i 

1906. 

b  wages 
iour. 

1906.   !  1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1907. 

Paper  hangers,  male: 

N  ort  h  Atlantic 

37 
14 
35 
12 
18 

320 
152 
252 
93 
134 

322 
137 
249 
96 
123 

48.49 
50.28 
48.54 
49.61 
45.58 

47.99 
49.80 
49.68 
49.44 
45.56 

$0.4280 
.3989 
.4021 
.3738 
.5111 

fO.  4437 

South  Atlanta 

.4099 

N  orth  Central 

.4186 

South  Central 

.3879 

Western 

.5492 

United  States 

116 

951 

927 

48.49 

48.54 

.4224 

.4402 

Plasterers,  male: 

North  4 1 lan tin 

49 
26 
52 
21 
18 

835 

357 
687 
163 
235 

835 
389 

766 
179 
245 

45.26 
49.39 
46.19 
49.48 
45.  £5 

45.21 
49.22 
45.82 
49.01 
44.93 

.5880 
.5424 
.4006 

.£490 
.7511 

.6077 

South  Atlantic 

.5517 

North  Central 

.6219 

South  Central 

.5600 

Western 

.7855 

United  States 

166 

2,277 

2,414 

46.52 

46.30 

.5991 

.6177 

Plumbers,  male: 
North  Atlantir 

72 
31 
67 
28 
21 

848 
244 
690 

312 

818 
247 
656 
248 
296 

46.17 
49.10 
46.71 
47.75 
44.86 

46.16 
49.24 
46.38 
47.77 
44.43 

.SQB5 

.4732 
.£129 
.£072 
.737« 

.5224 

South  Atlantic  .               

.4848 

North  Central , 

.5438 

South  Central. 

.5371 

Western 

.7677 

United  States- 

219 

2,316 

2,265 

46.62 

46.51 

.£350 

.5582 

Roofers,  gravel  and  tar,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

26 
8 

27 
9 

11 

307 
£5 

301 
139 
99 

322  , 
61 
282 
139 
119 

sa  91 
54.64 
£2.27 
56.33 
47.92 

50.68 
54.18 
5L59 
£6.24 
47.36 

.2810 
.2267 
.3609 
.1718 
.4336 

.2905 

South  Atlantic 

.2324 

North  Central 

.3535 

South  Central. 

.1746 

Western 

.4581 

81 

901 

923. 

52.10 

5L69 

.3008 

.3100 

Roofers,  slate  and  tile,  male: 
North  Atlantic  .... 

2G 

10 

25 

6 

3 

130 
64 

102 
37 
16 

120 
75 
92 
35 
12 

334 

49.08 
50.63 
49.06 
48.97 

49.10 
48.73 
48.40 
49.03 

.3900 
.4048 
.4078 
.3683 

.6994 

.3946 

8outh  Atlantic 

.4285 

North  Central 

.4030 

South  Central. 

.3847 

Western 

46.00 

4a  33 

.6146 

United  States 

70 

349 

49.20  |  48.72 

.4057 

.4114 

Roofers,  tin,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

40 
23 
35 
15 
5 

321 
160 
314 
124 

58 

337 

154 
359 
129 
90 

47.10  j  46.99 
50,09     49.71 
49.87  j  49.46 
49.27     49.20 
45.31  j  44. G9 

.4170 
.3433 
.S906 

.3964 
.6412 

4297 

South  Atlantic 

.3443 

N  o  rth  Central 

.3685 
.3838 
.6272 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

118 

977  |  1.008 

48.65  '  48.50 

.3905 

.3947 

Steamfitters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

43 
11 
50 
10 
15 

431  |      434 
81          75 
393  1       374 

46.91 
49.26 
47.36 
47.78 
44.69 

47.07 
49.00 
47.02 
47.65 
44.94 

.47£i 
.4540 
.4957 
.4062 
.7076 

4820 

South  Atlantic 

4507 

North  Central 

.5170 
.5065 

South  Central 

67 

52 

Western 

87 

81 

.7244 

United  States 

129 

1,059 

1,016 

47.13 

47.06 

.4997 

.5133 

Stone  masons,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

40 

32 
6 
11 

334        290 
96          69 

259        246 
35          35 

109  1        95 

47.49 
51.98 
48.07 
49.46 
44.77 

47.34 

51.17 
47.63 
49.46 
44.84 

.4773 
.4670 
.5264 
.4629 
.6147 

.4931 
.4583 
.54C4 
.4743 
.6388 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central . 

Western 

United  States 

* 

833           73S 

47. 91    '47.  K7 

.5087 

5256 
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Tablb  1.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

BUIIiDINO  TRADES- Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 


Stone  setters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central. 

Western ...................... 

Unload  States. 

Structural  teas  workers,  male:(«) 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

Booth  Central 

Western 

United  States 


iL^lS  I    Number  of 
£££  j  employees. 

Uefa- 


1906. 


18  i 
14 
15  ! 


62 


104 
45 

57 

24 
13 


243 


M0 
115 


51 
142 


2,076 


1907. 


103 
37 


31 


Average 

hours 
per  week. 


1906.      1907. 


46.48  ,  46.70 

49.84  1  48.95 

47.44  I  46.97 

__  ,  49.96     48.29 

12     44.92     44.67 


246  |  47.59  j  47.21 


Average  wages 
perhour. 


1906. 


taS2*9 
.5384 
.5421 
.5944 

.6154 


663 
108 
900 
60 
183 


45.57  1  45.94 
49.20  ,  49.94 
52.53  !  51.17 
55.12  I  56.62 
51.15     5a  05 


1,914  149.16     49.35 


.5338 


.4782 
.4663 
.4320 


.4518 


1907. 


60  5195 
.5543 
.5493 
.5913 
.6323 


.5469 


.4435 
.4565 
.3358 
.4550 


.4767 


CANDY. 


Candy  makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

13 
5 

14 
8 

4 

192 
58 

316 
72 
19 

207 
60 

57.94 
SB.  17 

57.93 
59.20 
59.80 
57.89 
55.36 

laaeoi 

.2309 
.2598 
.2683 
.3480 

10.2632 
.2248 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Omtral 

336  1  59.79 
65     58.00 
25  j  55.89 

.2641 
.2795 

Western 

.3489 

United  fttatee 

44 

657 

693  |  58. 89 

58.85 

.2608 

.2649 

Dippers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

12 
5 

11 
8 

4 

383 
47 

522 
82 
71 

429 
51 

55.19 
59.19 

55.29 
SB.  08 

.1196 
.0903 
.0989 
.0786 
.1176 

.1237 

South  Atlantic 

.0908 

North -Central 

608 

SO.  52     SR.61 

.1099 

South  Central 

74  |  58.35  i  58.68 
80  I  56. 61  j  56. 46 

.0878 

Western t 

.1252 

United  States 

• 

1,105 

1,242  '  57.59  !  £7.^5 

.1054 

.1135 

CARPETS. 


Burlers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

Dyers,  mate: 

North  Atlantic 

Loom  fixers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Spoolers,  female: 

^    North  Atlantic 

Twisters,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

Weavers,  brussels  and  wilton,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Weavers,  ingrain,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Weavers,  ingrain,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

Winders,  female : 

North  Atlantic 


7* 

141 

161 

59.02 

58.87 

60.1434 

6 

169 

202 

58.56 

58.49 

.1W6 

7 

61 

56 

58.98 

59.11 

.2777 

7 

115 

122 

58.68 

58.62 

.1285 

6 

142 

174 

58.48 

58.53 

.1116 

4 

389 

439 

58.29 

58.24 

.3004 

3 

57 

51 

59.75 

59.88 

.1593 

4 

240 

174 

67.16 

59.46 

.1567 

7 

m 

167 

58.47 

58.59 

.1250 

fa  1467 
.1623 
.2817 
.1311 
.1239 
.3048 
.1575 
.1501 
.1378 


a  Work  both  on  buildings  and  bridges. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  iiour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Blacksmiths,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

24 

10 

27 

7 

192 
41 

337 
54 

185 
35 

366 
54 

56.15 
59.12 
58.04 
59.57 

56.37 
58.06 
57.68 
58.94 

10.2926 
.2149 
.2592 
.2185 

$0.2883 

South  Atlantic 

.2333 

North  Central 

.2651 

South  Central 

.2281 

United  States 

68 

624 

640 

57.66  |  57.37 

.2630 

.2669 

Body  makers,  carriage,  male: 

North  Atlantic . 

21 
4 

20 
3 

331 
19 

230 
31 

334 
19 

258 
34 

54.95     54.95 
58.95  ,  56.53 
58.31  I  57.64 
59.87  f  58.91 

.3081 
.2488 
.2679 
.1965 

.3137 

South  Atlantic 

.2577 

North  Central 

.2711 

South  Central 

.1944 

United  States 

48 

611 

645 

56.59  !  56.28 

.2817 

.2887 

Ironcrs,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

9 
5 
17 
4 

165 
30 

219 
40 

149 
26 

218 
42 

54.89  ;  55.20 
57.50  i  55.27 
58. 28     58. 16 

.2520 
.2040 
.2147 
.2055 

.2493 

South  Atlantic 

.1976 

North  Central 

.2229 

South  Central 

58.95 

5a  76 

.1897 

United  States 

35 

454 

435 

57.06 

57.03 

.2268 

.2272 

Machine  woodworkers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
3 
17 
3 

84 
23 
446 
52 

80 

23 

500 

57 

58.46 
57.00 
57.79 
59.94 

58.51 
56.65 
57.40 
59.49 

.2289 
.2171 
.1957 
.1683 

.2291 

South  Atlantic. , 

.2268 

North  Central 

.2032 

South  Central 

.1710 

United  States 

31 

605 

660 

58.04 

57.69 

.1988 

.2044 

Painters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

26 
10 
28 

7 

474 
84 

996 
83 

453 
82 

990 
81 

55.76 
68.54 
58.22 
59.59 

55.73 
57.60 
57.83 
59.06 

.2548 
.1989 
.2689 
.2419 

.2636 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

.2730 

South  Central 

.2337 

United  States 

71 

1,637 

1,606 

57.60 

57.29 

.2537 

.2646 

Trimmers,  carriage,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

20 

8 

23 

•       3 

171 
32 

250 
28 

149 
31 

265 
25 

55.98 
58.75 
58.82 
60.00 

56.25 
58.23 
57.77 
59.32 

.2861 
.2351 
.2662 
.2562 

.2886 

South  Atlantic 

.2528 

North  Central 

.2778 

South  Central 

.2606 

United  States 

54 

481 

470 

57.87 

57.40 

.2706 

.2786 

Woodworkers,  male:(«) 

North  Atlantic 

12 
6 

11 
5 

46 
15 
111 
23 

43 
12 
102 
25 

56.13 
59.60 
57.57 
59.22 

55.95 
58.60 
57.06 
58.68 

.2783 
.1812 
.2119 
.2126 

.2881 

South  Atlantic 

.1982 

North  Central 

.2077 

South  Central 

.2205 

United  States 

34 

195 

182 

57.58 

57.12 

.2253 

.2278 

CARS,    STEAM   RAILROAD. 


Blacksmiths,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

6 

6 

23 

7 
4 

187 
145 
625 
180 
215 

166     56.05 
166  '  56.00 
632     55.92 
162     59.81 
217     54.00 

56.13 
55.68 
65.69 
58.08 
54.00 

10.2968 
.2758 
.3156 
.2994 
.3461 

10.3267 

South  Atlantic 

.3038 

North  Central 

.3337 

South  Central 

.3285 

Western 

.3751 

United  States 

46 

1,352 

1.342     56.16 

55.76 

.3114 

.3352 

o  Work  with  hand  tools  and  are  often  called  wheelwrights. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

CARS,    STEAM   RAILROAD— Continued. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 


Boiler  makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic: 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

Brass  finishers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

United  States 

Cabinet  makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

Carpenters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

Car  repairers,  mate: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic. 

North  Central 

South  Central. 

Western. 

United  States 

Laborers,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 

8outh  Atlantic 

North  Central. 

South  Central. 

Western 

United  8tates 

Machine  woodworkers,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 

South  Atlantic. 

North  Central. 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

Machinists,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

Molders,  brass,  male: 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central. 

United  States 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 

Number of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  nour. 

lish- 
ments. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

!           2 

83 

83 

66.24 

66.17 

Wl 2775 

$0.3051 

i       4 

116 

117 

55.94 

55.82 

.2666 

.2820 

1         18 

622 

542 

57.24 

66.74 

.3315 

.3523 

>           6 

174 

218 

59.83 

59.13 

.3078 

.3242 

3 

200 

190 

54.00 

54.00 

.3629 

.3863 

|         33 

1,095 

1,150 

56.85 

56.61 

.3224 

.3420 

2 

n 

11 

53.17 

53.18 

.2400 

.2638 

1 

20 

15 

55.00 

56.00 

.2738 

.2973 

1           8 

1 

201 

164 

54.69 

54.82 

.3069 

.3174 

1          11 

233 

190 

54.64 

54.74 

.3006 

.3127 

3 

185 

152 

54.29 

54.39 

.3108 

.3372 

,           4 

88 

75 

54.31 

54.28 

.2404 

.2800 

!          11 

501 

614 

55.36 

55.26 

.3270 

.3304 

1           2 

43 

50 

60.00 

60.00 

.2612 

.2846 

1 

29 

34 

54.00 

54.00 

.3164 

.3507 

1         21 

936 

925 

55.22 

55.25 

.3123 

.3257 

1           6 

1,153 

1,149 

66.67 

65.85 

.2787 

.2842 

7 

600 

527 

55.93 

65.88 

.2246 

.2514 

23 

3,159 

3,664 

56.57 

56.62 

.2913 

.3016 

7 

526 

616 

69.31 

59.22 

.2420 

.2650 

4 

122 

116 

54.00 

54.00 

.2936 

.2972 

1          47 

5,560 

5.972 

56.52 

56.58 

.2769 

.2897 

5 

760 

857 

54.93 

55.67 

.2886 

.2641 

5 

863 

922 

56.41 

56.40 

.1817 

.1864 

17 

1,745 

1,944 

56.44 

56.53 

.2206 

.2266 

6 

954 

991 

59.73 

59.50 

.1998 

.2169 

3 

792 

966 

54.00 

54.00 

.2500 

.2675 

36 

5,114 

5,680 

56.45 

56.47 

.2248 

.2307 

6 

1,305 

1,264 

56.55 

57.15 

.1414 

.1492 

7 

694 

741 

56.82 

56.38 

.1324 

.1383 

23 

5,015 

5,811 

55.89 

55.76 

.1613 

.1649 

7 

1,170 

1,491 

59.83 

59.88 

.1422 

.1472 

4 

630 

450 

54.00 

54.00 

.1922 

.1874 

« 

8,814 

9,757 

56.45 

56.54 

.1557 

.1592 

. 

171 

177 

55.70 

55.94 

.2665 

.2834 

7 

154 

175 

55.28 

55.27 

.2409 

.2561 

21 

763 

797 

55.99 

56.17 

.2553 

.2633 

7 

93 

16 

91 
10 

59.05 
54.00 

59.30 
54.00 

.2398 
.3213 

.2639 

2 

.3287 

43 

1,187 

1,250 

56.07 

56.22 

.2547 

.2650 

6 

249 

266 

57.58 

57.94 

.2584 

.2691 

7 

637 

609 

56.25 

56.25 

.2838 

.3020 

23 

2,259 

2,431 

56.18 

65.51 

.3239 

.3433 

7 

713 

841 

59.06 

59.31 

.3061 

.3298 

4 

618 

622 

54.00 

54.00 

.3554 

.3756 

47 

4,476 

4,769 

56.43 

56.21 

.3161 

.3357 

2 

17 

12 

56.47 

56.25 

.2794 

.2975 

10 

83 

60 

54.90 

55.23 

.3257 

.3267 

3 

19 

12 

58.63 

60.00 

.2958 

.3286 

15 

119 

84 

55.72 

56.08 

.3143 

.3228 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1506  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS-Ooatinued. 

CARS,  STEAM   RAILROAD— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hour  8 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Molders,  iron,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

3 
2 

4 
3 

202 
64 

184 
70 

213 
61 

218 
61 

60.00 
5a  88 
57.70 
60.00 

60.00 
56.56 
57.38 
58.92 

$0.3925 
.3613 
.3218 
.2934 

$0.4513 

South  Atlantic _ 

.3185 

North  Oentral 

.3325 

South  Oentral , 

.3028 

TTnifed  States 

12 

520 

553 

58.80 

58.47 

.3429 

.3734 

Painters,  male: 

North  A  tlantic 

6 
7 
23 
6 
4 

485 
271 
906 
182 
135 

443 
299 
950 
209 
154 

55.05 
55.66 
56.14 
59.39 
54.00 

64.89 
55.45 
56.05 
59.33 
54.00 

.3082 

.2435 
.2820 
.2253 
.2851 

43*2 

South  Atlantic 

.2448 

Nnrth  <>ntral ,  ,       ... 

.2842 

South  Central 

.2359 

Western..                                 

.3002 

United  States 

46 

1,979 

2,055 

55.96 

55.89 

.2782 

.2846 

Pattern  makers,  wood,  male: 

North  Atlantic- 

5 
5 
17 
6 
3 

45 
28 
65 
22 
20 

49 
23 
80 
21 
19 

59.73 
56.64 
55.94 
58.82 
54.00 

59.76 
56.17 
56.44 

59.71 
54.00 

.2934 
.2888 

.3168 
.3239 
.3742 

.  $99* 

South  Atlantic. 

.3129 

North  Central- 

.3278 

South  Central. 

.3390 

Western. 

.3963 

United  States 

36 

6 
6 
21 
5 
3 

180 

112 
114 
311 
59 
127 

192 

113 
112 
384 

69 
143 

57.13 

56.36 
54.94 
56.43 
59.37 
54.00 

57.37 

56.4ft 

55.94 
59.09 
54.00 

.3139 

.2718 
.2706 
.3025 
.2613 
.3009 

.3326 

Pipe  fitters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

.2795 

South  Atlantic 

.2753 

North  Oentral 

.3189 

South  Oentral 

.2794 

Western. 

.3209 

United  States 

41 

723 

821 

56.00 

55.79 

.2891 

.3046 

Tinsmiths,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

5 
7 
22 
6 
3 

88 
129 
396 
74 
97 

83 
123 
452 

65 
106 

54.38 
55.50 
55.56 
59.18 
54.00 

54.55 
55.28 
55.46 
59.42 
54.00 

.3988 

.2557 
.3170 
.2619 
.3255 

.3215 

South  Atlantic _•. 

.2769 

North  Central * 

.3326 

South  Central 

.2838 

Western. 

.3435 

United  States 

43 

784 

829 

55.56 

55.47 

.3019 

.3208 

Upholsterers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

4 

7' 
14 
5 
3 

73 
46 
193 
16 
34 

64 
38 
212 
17 
33 

53.97 
55.59 
55.33 
58.  00 
54.00 

54.02 
55.63 
55.35 
59.65 
54.00 

.2908 

.2381 
.3147 
.2781 
.3004 

.3100 

South  Atlantic 

.2448 

North  Central 

.3303 

South  Oentral. . , 

.2962 

Western 

.3252 

United  States 

33 

362 

364 

55.08  !  55.22 

.2972 

.3158 

CLOTHING,   FACTORY  PRODUCT. 


Buttonhole  makers,  machine,  male: 

No  rth  A  tlantic 

4 

3 

12 
24 

12 
20 

56.25 
55.54 

56,75 
55,70 

.2641 

$0.2450 

Soatfc  Atlantic 

.2487 

United  States ". 

7 

36 

32 

55.78 

56.09 

.2583 

.2473 

Buttonhole  makers,  machine,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

3 
3 
4 
4 

12 
10 
26 
18 

8 
13 
30 
12 

53  50 
53  10 
54.27 
55.22 

53.38 
53.77 
54.43 
56.00 

.1282 
.1488 
.1692 
.1217 

.1428 

South  Atlantic , 

.1271 

North  Central 

.1350 

8outh  Central 

.1212 

United  States 

14 

66 

63 

54.21      54.46 

.1487 

-uty 
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Tabx*  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Contiiraed. 

CLOTHING,  FACTORY  PRODUCT- Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber©! 

estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906.   |  1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Cotters,  hand,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

15 
2 
9 

2 

484 
78 

293 
14 

468 
73 

286 
14 

52.10 
53.77 
48.61 
57.14 

52.51 
53.62 
48.63 
57.14 

$9.3672 
.3192 
.4131 
.2255 

tu.  3697 

Sooth  Atlantic 

.3203 

North  Central.. 

.4326 

Smith  Central. .     . 

.2380 

United  States 

29 

880 

841 

51.15 

51.37 

.3761 

.3846 

Cotters,  machine,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 

11 
4 
S 

25 

38 
170 

24 

37 

215 

50.00 
54.18 
48.07 

50.54 
54.35 
48.09 

.4267 
.3616 
.4382 

.4300 

South  Atlantic. 

.3757 

North  Central.- 

.4262 

United  States 

23 

233 

276 

49.27 

4ft  14 

.4244 

.4198 

Examiners,  male: 

13 

4 
19 

78 
27 

70 
33 
67 

52.08 
53.74 
5a  95 

52.84 
56.15 
50.  £1 

.2856 
.2388 
.5247 

.2904 

Sooth  Atlantic. 

.2358 

North  Central. 

.3217 

United  States 

27 

164 

170 

51.95 

52.56 

.2921 

.2921 

y-»-ftTnj^g,n^  female: 

North  Atlantic 

3 

3 

14 
14 

15 
13 

53.57 
55.14 

52.93 
55.38 

.1447 
.1159 

.1468 

Sooth  Central. _ 

.1195 

United  8  tates 

6 

28 

28 

54.36 

54.07 

.1203 

.1341 

Finishers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

11 
5 
• 
4 

294 

245 

276 

93 

325 
205 
290 
125 

55.13 
57.88 
64.00 
56.14 

54.88 
56.78 
54.00 
55.91 

.1161 
.1155 
.1346 
.1015 

.1301 

8ooth  A t lantic 

.1278 

North  OentraL. 

.1377 

Booth  Oe«tnd. 

.1051 

United  States 

26 

1108 

945 

55. 63  |  55. 16 

.1201 

.1286 

Tressers,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 

14 

5 
7 

4 

401 

142 

JQ9 
39 

182 

142 

264 

45 

58.87 
59.25 
SI  08 

56.95 

54.66 
56.96 
54.96 
56.76 

.2152 
.2116 
.2676 
.2071 

.2285 

South  Atlantic 

.2149 

North  Central. 

.2675 

South  Central 

.1975 

United  States 

30 

791 

833 

55.04  !  54.70 

.2280 

.2369 

Sewing  machine  ope  raters,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 

14 
4 
4 
2 

615 
126 
56 
10 

617 

129 

76 

12 

54.94 

58.71 
54.02 
57.50 

55.12 
55.88 

54.03 
56.75 

.2188 
.2579 
.3103 
.2791 

.2243 

Sooth  Atlantic 

.2349 

North  Central. 

.3161 

South  Central 

.2809 

United  States 

24 

807 

834 

55.  50  |  55. 16 

.2320 

.2351 

, 

Sewing  machine  operators,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

11 

4 
6 

4 

688 
247 
215 
323 

667 
268 
230 
250 

53.75 
56.26 
54.10 
54.59 

53.70 
56.63 
54.09 
5195 

.1330 
.1373 
.1939 
.1302 

.1378 

Sooth  Atlantic 

.1407 

North  Cent  ml 

.1885 

South  Central 

.1317 

United  States 

25 

1,473 

1,435 

54.41 

54.53 

.1420 

.1454 

COTTON   GOODS. 


Carding  machine 
North  Atlantic.. 
South  Atlantic. 
Bouts  Central... 

United  States. 

Dps*a,saas»: 

North  Atlantic... 
Sooth  Atlantic.. 

United  States. 


34 


356 
143 
65 


564 


355 
63 


350 
140 
81 


571 


50.20 
65.38 
63.35 


61.25 


875 

68     64.73 


418  I 


443     60. 71 


58.62 
66. « 
63.17 


60.47 


58.27 
62.7* 


•0.1242 
.0875 
.1051 


.1127 


.1413 
.0986 


58.96 


.1346 


$0.1383 
.1046 
.1115 


.1263 


.1549 
.1124 


.1484 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

COTTON  GOODS— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

58.10 
63.39 
64.51 

1906. 

1907. 

Loom  fixers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

15 

13 

5 

665 
160 
68 

672 
160 
75 

59.27 
65.27 
64.32 

la  2171 
.1434 
.1642 

10.2448 

South  Atlantic 

.1560 

South  Central 

.1683 

United  States 

33 

893 

907 

60.73 

59.56 

.1999 

.2228 

Spinners,  frame,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
6 

134 
68 

172 
70 

58.82 
65.82 

58.29 
64.16 

.1199 
.0899 

.1333 

South  Atlantic 

.0909 

United  States 

14 

202 

242  |  61.18 

59.99 

.1098 

.1210 

Spinners,  frame,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

15 
14 
5 

2,302 
724 
318 

2,352 
711 
382 

59.05 
65.59 
64.27 

58.38 
63.50 
64.31 

.1120 
.0761 
.0668 

.1290 

South  Atlantic 

.0904 

South  Central 

.0710 

United  States 

34 

3,344 

3,445 

60.96 

60.09 

.0999 

.1146 

Spinners,  mule,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

10 

299 

300 

59.37  I  59.07 

.1978 

^328 

Weavers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

14 

13 

5 

1,959 
857 
170 

2,078 
788 
179 

58. 48     58. 55 
65. 56  '  63. 54 
65.00     64.82 

.1698 
.1117 
.1105 

.1940 

South  Atlantic 

.1270 

South  Central 

.1127 

United  States 

32 

2,986 

3,045 

60. 89  |  60. 21 

.1498 

.1719 

Weavers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

14 

13 

5 

3,625 
691 
338 

3,532 
692 
360 

58. 85     58. 67 
65. 76  1  63. 44 
62.89  1  62.98 

.1483 
.0956 
.0950 

.1668 

South  Atlantic 

.1129 

South  Central 

.0955 

United  States 

32 

4,654 

4,584 

60.17 

59.73 

.1366 

.1531 

DYEING,   FINISHING,   AND  PRINTING  TEXTILES. 


Bleachers,  male: 

North  Atlantic  . 
Calendrers,  male: 

North  Atlantic- 
Color  mixers,  male: 

North  Atlantic- 
Dyers,  male: 

North  Atlantic . 
Engravers,  male: 

North  Atlantic- 
Printers,  male: 

North  Atlantic- 


14 

422 

15 

310 

9 

126 

17 

485 

8 

90 

10 

100 

402     58. 47 

338  '  59.02 

117     58.98 

i 
536     58.66 

93  !  57.72 

100  !  58.20 


58.36 

10.1282 

58.85 

.1435 

58.74 

.1333 

58.53 

.1460 

56.86 

.4534 

58.27 

.4476 

10.1368 
.1472 
.1417 
.1501 
.4520 
.4477 


ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS   AND    SUPPLIES. 


Armature  winders,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

5 
3 

416 
108 

463 

.«  17 

S4.  70 

W.3218 
.2184 

SO.  3336 

North  Central 

116  :  51.67  ,  51.92 

.2200 

United  States 

8 

524 

579  |  54. 45     54. 15 

.3005 

.3108 

Brass  finishers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

4 
2 

90 
52 

84 
85 

1 

54.78  f  M.Rn 

.3575 
.2422 

.3615 

North  Central 

53.94 

53.96 

.2437 

United  States 

6 

142 

109 

54.47 

54.38 

.3153 

.3023 

Incandescent  lamp  makers,  female:  (<*) 

North  Atlantic 

1 

500 

688 

55.00 

53.40 

.1374 

.1427 

«  Including  carbon  mounting,  sealing  In,  and  exhausting,  and  sealing. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

ELECTRICAL,  APPARATUS  AND   SUPPLIES— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of  1      A™2f 
employees,    j    ^"^ 

Average  wages 
perhour. 

1906. 

1907.    j  1906. 

1907. 

54.50 
52.14 

1906. 

1907. 

Machinists,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

5 
3 

• 

827 
567 

! 

1 

655  1  54.52 
568  ,  51.93 

10.3514 
.3042 

$0.3450 

North  Central 

.2999 

United  States 

8 

1,394 

1,223  1  53.47 

53.41 

.3322 

.3241 

Pattern  makers,  wood,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

4 

2 

191 
53 

1 
160  '  54.70 
46  ]  52.23 

64.70 
52.17 

.3868 
.3922 

.3931 

North  Central 

.3987 

United  States 

6 

244  j       206  1  54.16 

54.14 

.3879 

.3944 

i 

FLOUR. 


Bolters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

3 
3 

18 
5 
5 

14 

12 
87 
18 
11 

14 
12 
95 
19 
12 

68.57 
72.00 
57.08 
72.00 
68.18 

68.57 
72.00 
56.32 
68.21 
67.50 

10.2457 
.1208 
.2780 
.1632 
.2542 

90.2552 

South  Atlantic- ..........  T ,,,--.....- 

.1284 

North  Central «. 

.2862 

South  Central 

.1787 

.2594 

U  nited  States ^. 

34 

142 

152 

62.23 

61.06 

.2452 

.2553 

Laborers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

7 
3 
26 
5 
5 

198 

35 

1,111 

236 
52 

186 

35 

1,244 

240 
69 

60.45 
66.51 
60.65 
68.95 
64.62 

60.45 
66.51 
60.19 
67.35 
64.52 

.1831 
.1049 
.1792 
.1126 
.2327 

.1849 

South  Atlantic 

.1075 

North  Central 

.1841 

South  Central 

.1261 

Western 

.2408 

United  States 

46 

1,632 

1,774 

62.08 

61.48 

.1702 

.1770 

Millers,  male:  («) 

North  Atlantic 

8 
3 
26 
5 
6 

29 

8 

194 

11 

26 

8 

219 

20 

12 

66.21 
7a  50 
62.71 
72.00 
67.09 

66.92 
70.50 
63.03 
61.20 
67.00 

.2553 
.2003 
.2582 
.2528 
.3548 

.2562 

South  Atlantic , 

.2053 

North  Central 

.2559 

South  Central 

.2882 

Western 

.3462 

United  States 

47 

259 

285 

64.14 

63.64 

.2508 

.2606 

Millwrights,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

5 
3 
21 
5 
6 

10 
3 
92 
16 
6 

10 
3 

86 
10 
6 

57.00 
60.00 
60.30 
59.75 
66.00 

57.00 
60.00 
59.91 
58.20 
66.00 

.4206 
.2917 
.2906 
.3030 
.3338 

.4344 

8outh  Atlantic 

.3000 

North  Central 

.2987 

South  Central 

.3342 

Western 

.3505 

United  States 

39 

127 

115 

60.24 

59.83 

.3044 

.3163 

r ackers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
3 
26 
5 
5 

133 

52 

910 

145 

41 

128 

52 

850 

130 

35 

63.25 
69.92 
56.08 
65.79 
68.20 

62.53 
69.69 
56.83 
61.20 
68.06 

.1952 
.1116 
.2265 
.1468 
.2481 

.1994 

South  Atlantic- ..,-,-  -  r - 

.1169 

North  Central 

.2305 

South  Central 

.1701 

Western 

.2635 

United  States 

47 

1,281 

1,195 

58.88 

58.81 

.2103 

.2166 

FOUNDRY  AND   MACHINE 

SHOP. 

Blacksmiths,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

71  |      358 
23  ,        64 
64        319 
23          47 
16  !        76 

337 
62 

296 
48 
61 

57.70 
55.17 
56.51 
56.06 
54.39 

57.30 
55.13 
56.40 
56.65 
54.11 

10.2962 
.2887 
.3094 
.3435 
.3873 

$0.3068 

South  Atlantic 

.3062 

North  Central 

.3115 

South  Central 

.3541 

Western 

.4207 

Ualted  States 

197  ;      804 

804 

56.69 

56.52 

.3111 

.3200 

a  Including  all  classes  of  millers 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP— Continued. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
her-of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
perhour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Boiler  makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

33 
12 
•  27 
11 
11 

593 

81 
336 
106 
126 

515 
79 
364 
122 
161 

56.46 
54.28 
55.58 
58.42 
54.03 

56.32 
54.09 
55.42 
58.34 
53.42 

40.2992 
.2976 
.3198 
.3146 
.3997 

40.3055 

South  Atlantic 

.3163 

North  Central 

.3121 

South  Central 

.3076 

Western .. 

.4645 

United  States 

Boiler  riveters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

04 

1 

5 

2 

1,242 

5? 

27 
10 

1,241 

83 
25 
19 
11 

56.00 

55.24 
54.00 
57. 11 
58.50 

55.73 

55.64 
54.00 
57.95 
57. 18 

.3162 

.2871 
.2639 
.3087 
.1569 

.3290 
.2755 

South  Atlantic 

.2533 

North  Central 

.2647 

South  Central 

.  1679 

United  States 

„_!!_ 

194 

138 

56.35 

55.78 

.2774 

.2614 

.Brass  finishers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

14 
9 

968 

886 
198 

54.17 
55.76 

54.12 
55.93 

.2748 
.2736 

.2793 

North  Central , 

.2699 

United  States 

23 

65 
12 
46 
9 
12 

367 

464 
52 

307 
22 
84 

484 

486 
44 

333 
19 
24 

♦54.78 

56.31 
55.00 
55.18 
35.*) 
S3.  S3 

54.73 

55.64 
54.86 
55.34 
56.00 
53.21 

.2744 

.2706 
.2769 
.2511 
.2867 
.4131 

.2762 

Core  markers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

.2816 

South  Atlantic 

.2862 

North  Central 

.'2893 

South  Central , 

.2934 

Western _ 

.4239 

United  States 

144 

379 

<966 

55.31 

JK.  4S 

.2761 

2780 

Core  makers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

I 

iiS 

3 

129 

54.75 
54.94 

54.67 
54.88 

.1814 
.1257 

1472 

North  Central 

1497 

United  States 

• 

123 

182 

34.^3 

54.86 

.1289 

.1496 

Laborers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

76 
28 
67 
23 
17 

3,304 
974 

4,411 
-621 
394 

3,224 
900 

4,716 
546 
472 

56.H0 
'55.18 
56.52 
56.-91 
54.39 

56.19 
55.29 
56.40 
56.86 
55.04 

.1628 
.1477 
.1744 
.1540 
.2412 

1681 

South  Atlantic 

.1518 
1786 

North  Central 

South  Central 

.1572 
.2508 

"Western 

United  States 

211 

9,704 

9,858 

06.45 

56.19 

.1€98 

1750 

"Machinists,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

7. 
28 
71 
•  23 
17 

3,869 
324 

2,582 
■274 
541 

4,618 
522 

2,948 
270 
510 

36.61 
54.85 
55.17 
5G.«7 
54.46 

55.86 
54.47 
55.12 
56.25 
53.94 

.2629 
.2980 
.2926 
.3248 
.3759 

.2948 
.3096 

3367 

Sonth  Atlantic 

North  Central 

Sonth  Central 

Western 

.3940 

Unttnfl  sta*fl« 

209 

7,790 

8,268 

55.  *3 

55.40 

.2949 

.3051 

Holders,  hxass,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

25 
13 

t 

139 
73 

1 

140 

70 

4 

4 

54.70 
56. 56 
54.00 
54.00 

54.89 
56.74 
54.00 
54.00 

.3105 
.2912 

3999 

.4805 

.3126 
.2960 
3500 

North  Central - 

Sonth  Central. 

Western 

.4653 

United  States 

u 

T 

20 
54 

19 
16 

223 

2,081 
308 

1,260 
188 
325 

218 

2,120 
314 

1,479 
203 
238 

55.27  ,  55.13 

.3077 

.3107 

Holders,  iron,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

56.20 
55.31 
55.94 
56.77 
54.21 

55.76 
55.18 
55.99 
56.10 
54.54 

.3180 
.3090 
.1194 
.3218 
.4227 

.3290 
.3219 
.3220 
.3339 
.4277 

Sonth  Atlantic 

North  Central... 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

171 

4,162 

4,354 

55.93 

55.74 

.3234 

.3317 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  T906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 


Patternmakcra.  metal,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 


United  States. 


i,  wood,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Oantral 

Western 


United  States. 


Rum- 
*er*f 
efltaJb- 
nsb- 


Number  of 
employees. 


1906.     1907. 


180 


96 


76 
409 


77 


1,064 


75 


1,043 


Average 
hours 
peri 


1906.      1907. 


£6.30 
54.  £3 


64.72 


55.89 
55.30 
55.18 
56.42 
54.71 


55.52 


56.56 
54.70 


54.95 


55.62 
55.17 
55.05 
56.45 
54.83 


55.37 


Ave  rase  wages 
per  hour. 


1906. 


fa  8382 


.3113 


.3458 
.3437 
.3420 
.3842 
.4534 


.3512 


1907. 


16.3422 
.3064 


.3113 


.3542 
.3540 
.3436 

.3522 
.4590 


.3567 


FURNITURE. 


CfcbinetmtaEs,  male: 

.North  Atlantic 

17 
6 

37 
3 

400 
105 

818 
48 

349 
83 

820 
46 

53.36 
59.37 
55.80 
59.75 

53.06 
59.42 
56.13 
59.74 

$6.3612 
.1721 
.2514 
.1904 

30.3041 

.South  Atlantic 

.1720 

North  Central 

.2503 

South  Central.  ,                           tlll 

.1927 

United  States 

63 

1,371 

1,298 

55.50 

65.65 

.2577 

.2577 

•Carvers,  tend,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

14 
23 

106 
134 

87 
133 

48.64 
£5.97 

49.17 
56.01 

.3691 
.2850 

.3630 

North  Central  — 

.2956 

United  States 

37 

240 

220 

52.73 

5130 

.3221 

.3222 

Machine  woodworkers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

10 
6 

36 
3 

199 

186 

092 

76 

183 
140 
675 
72 

56.32 
59.37 
57.97 
59.84 

56.77 

58.04 
59.82 

.2876 
.1706 
.2106 
.1778 

.2636 

South  Atlantic 

.1741 

North  Central 

.2155 

South  Central 

.1745 

United  States 

01 

1,153 

1,070 

58.03 

58.48 

.2101 

.2156 

flew  vers,  male:  (•) 

North  Atlantic 

13 
.5 

33 
3 

80 
28 
331 

11 

76 

26 

330 

10 

54.26 
59.57 
57.84 
59.91 

54.20 
59.62 
57.72 
59.90 

.2772 
.1897 
.2174 
.1898 

.2860 

South  Atlantic 

.1855 

North  Cent  ral 

.2236 

Soilth  -ftutf  T«L 

.1907 

Untted  States 

54 

450 

442 

57.36 

57.28 

.2256 

.2313 

Upholstenra,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
18 

141 
284 

124 
258 

48.89     49.01 
55.  77  J  55*48 

1 2675 

.3961 

North  Central 

.2748 

United  State* 

2G 

425 

382 

53.48  |  53.38 

.3104 

.3148 

Varnishes*,  male:  (*) 

North  Atlantic... 

15 
6 

37 
8 

293 

125 
789 
22 

288 
113 
830 
26 

55.93     55.53 
59.58  '  59.62 
57.31  |  57.24 
59.82  |  59.73 

.2378 
.1922 
.1907 
.1554 

.2441 

South  Atlantic  ..., 

North  Central 

.1528 
.2044 

Reuth  Cent  nil 

.1632 

United  Rtatoa       

61 

1,229 

1,257 

57. 25  1  57. 11 

1 

.2072 

.2080 

•  Including  aU  classes  of  sawyers. 


b  Including  finishers. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

GAS. 


Occupation  and'  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 

per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  hour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Gas  makers,  water  gas,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

12 
7 

14 
3 
6 

103 
24 
45 
5 
18 

117 
26 
57 
5 
20 

69.07 
77.67 
81.11 
73.60 
70.00 

69.30 
78.62 
81.72 
73.60 
64.60 

10.2357 
.2263 
.2084 
.2317 
.3275 

10.2489 
.2261 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

.2178 

8outh  Central 

.2320 

'Western 

.3693 

United  States '. 

42 

17 
10 
18 
7 
8 

195 

1,637 
693 

2,634 
360 

1,309 

225 

73.11 

73.20 

.2366 

2486 

Laborers,  male:  (a) 

North  Atlantic 

1,704 
595 

2,450 
372 

1,127 

61.26 
62.05 
60.98 
60.43 
57.21 

61.12 
62.47 
61.29 
60.76 
57.63 

.1708 
.1502 
.1781 
.1433 
.2411 

.1804. 

.1527 

.1791 

1496 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

2423 

United  States 

60 

6,633 

6,248 

60.39 

60.67 

.1839 

1866 

Pipe  fitters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

17 
10 
17 

7 
8 

328 
125 
414 
69 
176 

392 
146 
466 
71 
215 

59.67 
58.70 
59.50 
60.00 
52.85 

59.14 
58.60 
59.27 
60.00 
53.97 

.2377 
.2372 
.2229 
.2266 
.3627 

.2452 
2460 

South  Atlantic ^ 

North  Central 

.2281 
2401 

South  Central 

Western 

3803 

United  States 

59 

1,112 

1,290 

58.44 

58.31 

.2512 

.2614 

Stokers,  male:  (*) 

North  Atlantic 

15 
9 

17 
6 
8 

444 

207 
743 
88 
122 

387 
232 
768 
92 
137 

80.02 
75.83 
80.52 
82.68 
69.83 

79.53 
76.89 
77.69 
81.48 
68.47 

.2154 
.1887 
.2010 
.1528 
.2595 

.2157 

South  Atlantic 

.1897 

North  Central 

2137 

South  Central. 

.1561 

Western 

.2899 

55 

1,604 

1,616 

79.08 

77.45 

.2052 

.2139 

GLASS. 


•Batch  makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

1         17 

61 
9 
45 

60 
10 
43 

59.30 
57.78 
61.11 

59.12 
57.40 
61.16 

10. 1810 
.1969 
.1984 

$0.1832 

South  Atlantic 

|            3 

.1994 

North  Central 

1            8 

.2076 

United  States 

!          28 

115 

113 

59.89 

59.74 

.1891 

.1939 

Blowers,  flint  glass,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

'         ,2 

453 
73 
472 

440 
80 
492 

49.60 
55.42 
49.98 

49.65 
55.50 
49.90 

.0413 
.5738 
.6722 

.6570 

South  Atlantic 

2 

.5698 

North  Central 

1           5 

.6806 

United  States 

|          19 

998 

1,012  |  50.21 

50.24 

.6510 

.6616 

Blowers,  green  glass,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

1            . 

334 

17 

228 

444  1  47.91 

16  ,  50.00 

245  |  49.64 

47.77 
50.00 
49.49 

.7616 
.7994 
.7846 

.7963 

South  Atlantic 

1 

.8909 

North  Central 

]           2 

.7704 

United  States 

1            8 

579 

705 

48.65 

48.42 

.7718 

.7894 

Blowers,  window  glass,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

;          5 

140 
83 

140 

85 

41.91 
40.00 

41.95 
40.00 

.8892 
.8571 

.9443 

North  Central 

I           3 

.9213 

United  States 

i            8 

223 

225  !  41.20 

41.21 

.8772 

.9356 

I 



«  At  gas  works  and  on  streets.    Including  coal  men  as  reported  In  Bulletin  71. 
*  Including  both  chargers  and  retort  men,  which  are  reported  separately  in  the  Nineteenth  Annual 
Report  of  this  Bureau. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

GLASS— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
pernour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

Cutters,  window  glass,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

5 
3 

49 
37 

49 
35 

44.41 
55.14 

44.45 
55.54 

90.7044 
.6831 

10.7489 

North  Central 

.7490 

United  States 

8 

86 

84 

49.02 

49.07 

.6953 

.7490 

Piatteners,  window  glass,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

5 
3 

31 
23 

31 
24 

57.16 
56.35 

57.55 
56.00 

.7519 

.6788 

.8471 

North  Central 

.7738 

United  States 

8 

54 

55 

56.81 

56.87 

.7208 

.8151 

Gaffers,  6int  glass,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

6 

1 

94 
8 

88 
10 

51.17 
49.50 

51.28 
49.50 

.5376 
.8014 

.5306 

North  Central 

.7989 

United  States 

7 

102 

98 

51.04 

51.10 

.5583 

.5580 

Gatherers,  flint  glass,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 

1 
1 

174 
26 
139 

159 

30 

217 

50.41 
58.00 
49.50 

50.48 
58.00 
49.50 

.3032 
.2956 
.3248 

.3090 

South  Atlantic 

.3031 

North  Central 

.3361 

United  States 

10 

339 

406 

50.62 

50.51 

.3115 

.3231 

Gatherers,  window  glass,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

5 
3 

140 
84 

139 
86 

41.91 
40.00 

41.94 
40.00 

.6429 
.6079 

.6867 

North  Central 

.6829 

United  States 

8 

224 

225 

41.19 

41.20 

.6298 

.6852 

Laborers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

19 
3 

8 

556 
51 
803 

572 

67 

935 

59.07 
58.75 
59.65 

50.07 
58.88 
59.66 

.1511 
.1391 
.1530 

.1527 

South  Atlantic 

.1380 

North  Central 

.1726 

United  States 

30 

1,410 

1.564 

59.39 

59.41 

.1518 

.1641 

Leersmen,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

20 
3 

8 

159 
13 
111 

151 
13 
77 

57.18 
59.54 
57.41 

57.44 
59.54 
56.36 

.1718 
.1702 
.1829 

.1784 

South  Atlantic 

.1702 

North  Central 

.1994 

United  States 

31 

19 
3 
5 

283 

241 

57.37 

57.21 

.1761 

.1846 

Packers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

192 

21 

205 

241 
25 
211 

56.01 
51.62 
59.47 

56.40 
52.16 
59.46 

.1997 
.2073 
.1886 

.2022 

South  Atlantic 

.2096 

North  Central 

.1921 

United  States 

27 

418 

477 

57.49 

57.53 

.1947 

.1981 

Pressors,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

2 
2 
4 

124 
13 
70 

133 
15 

84 

52.51 
53.23 
49.99 

52.44 
53.27 
50.33 

.4074 

.7866 
.6357 

.5002 

South  Atlantic 

.8817 

North  Central 

.6388 

United  States 

8 

207 

232 

133 
8 
70 

51.70 

51.73 

.5084 

.5751 

Press  gatherers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

2 
1 
4 

124 

8 

66 

52.51 
53.00 
50.05 

52.44 
53.00 
50.00 

.3109 
.6404 
.4826 

.3833 

South  Atlantic 

.7230 

North  Central 

.4723 

United  8tates 

7 

198 

211  |  51.71 

51.65 

.3815 

.4257 

Teasers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

« 

2 
7 

97 
13 
66 

96 
15 
75 

76.49 
80.31 
83.58 

76.42 
80.80 
83.63 

.2022 
.1782 
.1751 

.2035 

South  Atlantic 

.1783 

North  Central 

.1840 

United  8tates 

20 

170 

186 

79.43 

79.68 

.1903 

.1936 
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Table  I,— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

HARNESS. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
liah- 
ments. 
t 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906.    |  1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Collar  makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
2 
15 
6 
3 

35 

20 

206 

41 

16 

31 
19 
200 
50 
21 

55.46 
58.70 
56.21 
57.02 
54.00 

55.06 
55.58 
55.97 
56.60 
54.00 

10.2901 
.1927 
.2466 
.2338 
.3629 

SO.  2901 

South  Atlantic 

.2118 

North  Central 

.2456 

Soutb.  Central 

.2291 

Western 

.3902 

U  nitod  States 

34 

318 

321 

56.28 

55.83 

.2522 

.2548 

Cutters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

12 
6 

23 
6 
7 

13 
23 
146 
55 
14 

14 
23 
141 
49 
12 

55.92 
58.04 
56.66 
57.91 
54.36 

55.64 
55.87 
56.66 
57.78 
54.00 

.3009 
.2348 
.2711 
.2657 
.3566 

.3011 

South  Atlantic 

.2480 

North  Central 

.2759 

South  Central 

.2731 

Western 

.3750 

U  nited  States 

54 

251 

239 

56.89 

56.62 

.2729 

.2791 

Fitters  and  finishers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
4 
15 
3 
3 

58 
65 
365 
29 

26 

u 

65 

348 

38 

24 

54.81 
58.17 
57.03 
56.38 
54.00 

54.69 
55.52 
56.86 
56.05 
54.00 

.2870 
.1935 
.2511 
.2311 
.3285 

.2911 

South  Atlantic 

.2137 

North  Central 

.2527 

South  Central 

.2282 

Western 

.3280 

United  States 

33 

543 

526 

56.75 

56.  SO 

.2507 

.2533 

Harness  makers,  male:  (a) 

North  Atlantic . . 

5 
2 
14 
4 
4 

48 
12 
309 
44 
45 

3, 
12 
316 
48 
45 

55.48 
54.00 
56.56 
58.55 
54.11 

56.50 
54.00 
55.81 
58.27 
54.00 

.2638 
.2302 
.2491 
.2553 
.3199 

.2614 

So  u  th  A  tlantic 

.2400 

North  Central " 

.2503 

South  Central 

.2565 

Western 

.3369 

29 

458 

453 

56.33 

55.89 

.2580 

.2601 

Stitchers,  hand,  make: 

North  Atlantic 

10 
4 

53 
21 

42 
16 

54.43 
57.33 

54.12 
56.06 

.2238 
.2252 

.2315 

North  Central 

.2142 

United  States 

14 

74 

58 

55.26 

54.66 

.2242 

.2208 

Stitchers,  machine,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

3 
5 
23 
6 

7 

3 

16 
138 
37 
15 

3 
15 
144 
38 
14 

63.67 
57.81 
56.85 
57.64 
54.33 

53.67 
55.60 
56.53 
57.58 
54.00 

.8696 

.2221 
.2602 
.2570 
.3452 

.3199 

South  Atlantic 

.2512 

North  Central 

.2625 

South  Central 

.2708 

Western 

.3691 

United  States 

44 

209 

214 

56.82  i  56.45 

.2635 

.2710 

HATS,   FUR. 


Blockers,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 
Colorers,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 
Coners,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 
Curlers,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 
Feeders,  female: 

North  Atlantic. 
Finishers,  male: 

Nor tli  Atlantic. 
Flangers,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 
Fin*  blowers,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 
Hardeners,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 


i 


13 

189 

206 

53.85 

53.88 

38.3534 

10.3647 

14 

69 

85 

55.43 

54.67 

.I960 

.1971 

14 

87 

104 

53.79 

53.92 

.2831 

.2891 

11 

81 

89 

53.48 

53.46 

.5031 

.4348 

12 

57 

75 

54.12 

54.16 

.1145 

.1266 

14 

882 

1,002 

53.91 

53.45 

.3317 

.3310 

13 

155 

187 

55.95 

5114 

.3304 

.3244 

14 

78 

99 

55.18 

54.09 

.1644 

.1759 

14 

77 

89 

54.00 

54.11 

.2925 

.2999 

a  Do  all  parts  of  Ihe  work. 
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Table  I.— AYERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS-^ontinued. 

HATS,   FTJK-<J<raclu<i«d. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
Iteh- 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  hour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1006. 

1907. 

1906.     |     1907. 

Pouncers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Sleers,  mass:' 

North  Atlantic 

11 
14 
14 
14 
8 

221 
1,222 

38 
1,268 

24 

285 

1,217 

47 

1,382 

28 

54.31 
53.34 
53.79 
54.33 
53.29 

53.72 
53.58 
53.91 
53.65 
53.32 

40.2542 
.3004 
.3991 
.1460 
.1260 

10.2451 
.3135 

Stiffleners,  nude: 

North  Atlantic 

.3665 

Trimmers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

.1507 

Weighers,  female: 

North  .Allan  tic , 

.1386 

HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 


Boarders,  male: 

North  AUantic 

13 
4 
4 

224 
89 
86 

236 

ai 

92 

58.60 
63.89 
58.12 

58.48 
68.70 
57.75 

90.2002 
.1148 
.1403 

90.2220 

South  Ath^ntlr , 

.1444 

North  Central 

.1415 

United  States 

21 

399 

409 

59.46 

59.12 

.  1682 

.1885 

Finishers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

15 

4 
8 

891 
92 
354 

871 
92 
342 

58.05 
04.16 
58.29 

58.97 
64.20 
57.18 

.1377 
.0865 
.1108 

.1458 

South  AUantic 

.1*52 

North  OwitnU 

.1165 

United  States 

27 

1,337 

1,305 

58.51 

58.87 

.1271 

.1353 

Knitters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

10 
4 

5 

298 
81 
168 

S28 
125 
171 

63.28 
64.33 
57.48 

«0.99 
64.41 
57.23 

.2031 
.1103 
.2741 

.2030 

South  Atlantic 

.1241 

North  Central            

.3023 

United  fttata" 

19 

547 

024 

61.4S5 

60.33 

.2112 

.2144 

Knitters,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

14 

3 

7 

566 
78 
335 

473 
84 
327 

58.35 
59.38 
56.33 

58.07 
59.25 

56.12 

.1348 
.1001 
.1073 

.1381 

South  Atlantic 

.1059 

North  Central 

.  11C4 

United  States 

24 

979 

«N4 

57. 74 

57.46 

.1226 

.1270 

Loopers,  female: 

N  orth  Atlantic 

11 
5 
4 

403 
167 
128 

402 
142 
141 

58.62 

63.98 
58.48 

58.42 

63.  C8 
57.89 

.1455 
.0885 
.1219 

.1471 

South  AUantic 

.1017 

North  Central 

.1252 

U  nl  ted  States 

20 

698 

C85 

50.88 

59.40 

.1275 

.1332 

Menders,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

17 
5 
5 

334 
115 
140 

343 

106 
128 

59.16 
62.64 
57.50 

58.87 
62. 18 
50.98 

.1272 
.0756 
.11*7 

.1310 

South  Atlantic 

.C847 

North  Central 

.1194 

U  nited  States 

27 

11 
3 
4 

589 

577 

£5 
28 
22 

50.45 

59.26 
65.30 
50.32 

59.06 

.1151 

.1199 

Pressors,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

61 
30 
25 

59.35 
65. 54 
56. » 

.1097 
.0877 
.1028 

.1757 

Sontfa  Atlantic 

.115K 

North  Central 

.1853 

United  Btates 

18 

116 

115 

60. 19 

fO.33 

.1470 

1(  29 

Pnssers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

19 

176 

138 
44 

182 

140 
19 

151) 

HI 
53 

58.63     58.75 
5J.00  J  55.09 

58.  35  i  r&.  30 

.1032 
.1203 

.1014 

North  Qmtr*l ... 

.1216 

United  States 

5 

3 

.1051 

.1038 

Bibbers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

59.78 
50.00 

50.62 
58.96 

.1495 
.1226 

.1704 

North  Central 

.1224 

United  States 

1G4 

50.  C2 

59.41 

.1430 

.1549 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS-€ontinued. 

IRON  AND   STEEL.,  BAR. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  hour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Catchers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

12 
3 
8 
2 

53 

13 

42 

8 

55 
13 
42 

7 

64.04 
60. 92 
67.36 
72.00 

63.89 
60.92 
67.36 
72.00 

10.3338 
.2630 
.5489 
.2647 

10.3484 

South  Atlantic 

.2732 

North  Central 

.5320 

South  Central 

.3055 

United  States 

25 

116 

117 

65.44 

65.29 

.3978 

.4034 

Heaters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

11 
3 

11 
2 

40 
13 
64 
12 

41 
12 
64 
12 

64.70 
61.85 
67.52 
72.00 

64.63 
62.00 
67.52 
72.00 

.4948 
.4793 
.6553 
.4846 

.5656 

South  Atlantic 

.5504 

North  Central 

.6368 

South  Central 

.4913 

United  States 

27 

129 

129 

66.49 

66.50 

.5719 

.5926 

Heaters'  helpers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

11 
3 

10 
2 

55 
13 
70 
12 

56 
12 
70 
12 

67.64 
60.92 
66.99 
72.00 

67.50 
61.00 
66.99 
72.00 

.2456 
.2218 
.3340 
.1821 

.2587 

South  Atlantic 

.2740 

North  Central 

.3224 

South  Central 

.1933 

United  States 

26 

150 

150 

67.10 

67.10 

.2797 

.2844 

Hot  straigh toners,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

12 
3 
7 
2 

71 
31 
53 
14 

75 
34 
55 
12 

63.41 
61.16 
69.66 
72.00 

63.97 
61.06 
69.75 
72.00 

.2066 
.1535 
.2600 
.1366 

.2124 

South  Atlantic 

.1701 

North  Central 

.2543 

South  Central 

.1418 

United  States 

24 

169 

176 

65.67 

65.76 

.2078 

.2125 

Rollers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

12 
3 
8 
2 

37 

9 

'       32 

8 

38 

9 

33 

7 

63.76 
61.33 
70.25 
72.00 

63.66 
61.33 
70.30 
72.00 

.7042 

.7002 

1.0850 

.9401 

.7734 

South  Atlantic 

.7739 

North  Central 

1.0397 

South  Central 

1.0069 

United  States 

25 

86 

87 

66.69 

66.61 

.8674 

.8931 

Roughers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

12 
3 

11 
2 

91 

21 

117 

18 

95 

21 

121 

17 

65.36 
61.14 
61.01 
72.00 

65.33 
61.14 
61.37 
72.00 

.3854 
.3410 
.5182 
.3324 

.4040 

South  Atlantic 

.3785 

North  Central 

.5761 

South  Central 

.3519 

United  States 

28 

247 

254 

63.43  i  63.54 

.4407 

.4804 

IRON  AND   STEEL.,  BESSEMER  CONVERTING. 


Blowers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

7 
3 
5 
2 

18 
6 

11 
4 

19 
6 

11 
4 

60.33 
74.00 
66.55 
75.00 

61.26 
74.00 
66.55 
75.00 

10.5440 
.4229 
.6174 
.3898 

10.5329 

South  Atlantic 

.4412 

North  Central 

.6382 

South  Central 

.4125 

United  States 

17 

39 

40 

65.69 

66.00 

.5302 

.5360 

Bottom  makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

7 
3 
5 
2 

22 
7 

12 
7 

23 
7 
12 

7 

69.00 
72.00 
67.00 
65.14 

69.39 
72.00 
67.00 
64.29 

.3142 
.2193 
.3430 
.1790 

.2982 

South  Atlantic 

.2320 

North  Central 

.3428 

South  Central 

.1689 

United  States 

17 

48 

49 

68.38 

68.45 

.2879 

.2812 

Ladle  liners,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

7 
3 
5 
2 

19 
8 

11 
4 

20 
8 

11 
4 

64.74 
73.50 
66.55 
75.00 

65.40 
73.50 
66.55 
75.00 

.3807 
.3166 
.4443 
.2240 

.3710 

South  Atlantic 

.3459 

North  Central. 

.4424 

South  Central  . . 

.2527 

United  States 

17 



42 

43 

67.86 

68.09 

.3702 

.3736 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS--Continued. 

IRON  AND   STEEL,  BESSEMER  CONVERTING— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  hour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Melters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

7 
3 
4 

1 

25 
8 

22 
2 

28 
8 

22 
2 

66.48 
72.00 
50.55 
66.00 

67.29 
72.00 
50.55 
66.00 

10.4084 
.3846 
.5765 
.4229 

10.3831 
.4212 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

5440 

South  Central 

4695 

United  States 

15 

57 

60 

61.09 

61.73 

.4705 

.4501 

Steel  pourers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

7 
3 
5 

1 

29 
6 

17 
2 

30 
6 

17 
2 

56.41 
74.00 
51.53 
66.00 

53.20 
74.00 
51.53 
66.00 

.5239 
.4592 
.7068 
.4229 

.5135 

flnuth  Atlantic 

.5071 

North  Central 

.6690 

South  Central 

.4636 

United  States 

16 

54 

55 

57.19 

55.42 

.5712 

.5599 

Vessel  men,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

7 
3 
5 
2 

30 

10 

22 

6 

28 
10 
22 
6 

65.00 
72.00 
55.09 
78.00 

57.00 
72.00 
55.09 
78.00 

.5512 
.4123 
.7634 
.3049 

.5734 

South  Atlantic 

.4484 

North  Central 

.7349 

South  Central 

.3316 

United  States 

17 

68 

66 

63.97 

60. 55 

.5777 

.5863 

IRON  AND   STEEL,  BLAST  FURNACE. 


Qnder  snappers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

11 
3 
7 
5 

127 
36 
52 
26 

133 
38 
64 
26 

84.00 
84.00 
84.00 
84.00 

84.00 
84.00 
84.00 
84.00 

10.1478 
.1375 
.1743 
.1287 

10.1567 
.1404 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

.1794 

South  Central 

.1264 

United  States 

26 

11 
3 
7 
5 

241 

70 
14 
36 
18 

261 

85 
16 
46 
22 

84.00 

84.00 

.1499 

.1569 

Hot  blast  men,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

84.00 
84.00 
84.00 
84.00 

84.00 
84.00 
84.00 
84.00 

.1813 
.1536 
.1759 
.1560 

.1907 

BAuth  Atlantic 

.1561 

North  Central 

.1897 

South  Central 

.1539 

United  States 

26 

138 

169 

84.00 

84.00 

.1738 

.1822 

Keepers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

11 
3 
7 
5 

74 
14 
44 
24 

88 
16 
46 
24 

84.00 
84.00 
84.00 
84.00 

84.00 
84.00 
84  00 
84.00 

.2023 
.1836 
.2133 
.1662 

.2137 

South  Atlantic 

.1865 

North  Central 

.222* 

South  Central 

.1656 

United  States 

26 

156 

174 

84. 00     84. 00 

.1981 

.2070 

Keepers'  helpers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

11 
3 
7 
5 

144 
40 

125 
84 

170 
50 

129 
86 

84.00     84.00 
84.00  ,  84.00 
84. 00     84. 00 
84.00  ■  84.00 

.1637 
.1396 
.1749 
.1287 

.1718 

8outh  Atlantic 

.1428 

North  Central 

.1841 

South  Central 

.1331 

U  nl  ted  States 

26 

393 

435 

84.00     84.00 

.1573 

.1644 

Top  fillers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

7 
2 
5 
5 

82 
30 
37 
22 

83 
36 
37 
22 

81.95  '  81.98 
84.00     84.00 
79. 46     79. 46 
84. 00     84. 00 

.1640 
.1330 
.1995 
.1583 

.1763 

South  Atlantic 

.1537 

North  Central 

.2095 

South  Central.-. 

.1591 

United  8tates 

19 

171 

178     82. 04  ,  82. 1 1 

.1656 

.1765 

40079— No.  77—08- 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

LEATHER. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours. 

per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  hour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Colo  re rs,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

17 
2 

11 
2 
2 

169 
29 
55 
17 
2 

133 

28 

50 

15 

2 

58.86 
60.00 
59.22 
59.29 
55.50 

58.78 
60.00 
59.28 
59.33 
55.50 

W.  1997 
.1463 
.2167 
.1802 
.2388 

SO.  2114 
.1491 

South  Atlanta ,,    L    ,,..                - 

North  Central 

.2325 

South  Central 

.1919 

Western 

.2520 

United  States 

34 

272 

228 

59.06 

5fl.  OR 

.1965 

.2074 

Fleshers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

24 
14 
14 
5 
3 

130 
76 
69 
25 
12 

118 
87 
68 
19 
12 

59.02 
60.00 
59.41 
59.76 
54.50 

58.99 
ea  00 
59.38 
59.68 
54.50 

.1981 
.1580 
.1961 
.1752 
.2677 

.2001 
1614 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

.2027 

South  Central 

.1827 

Weste  rn 

.2691 

United  States 

60 

14 
2 
3 

312 

569 
80 
21 

304 

472 

97 
31 

59.23 

59.26 
60.00 
59.05 

59.23 

59.39 
60.00 
59.32 

.1887 

.1704 
.1877 
.1756 

.1912 
.1756 

Glare  rs,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

.1873 
.1978 

North  Central 

United  States 

19 

670 

600 

59.34 

59.49 

.1727 

.1786 

Glazers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

4 
2 
3 

63 
119 
49 

48 
198 
51 

59.73 
60.00 
59.78 

59.60 
6a  00 
59.76 

.1201 
.1070 
.1165 

.1413 

South  Atlantic 

.1127 
.1209 

No  rth  Cen  t  ral 

United  States 

9 

231 

297 

59.88 

59.01 
60.00 
59,54 
59.89 
55.17 

59.90 

.1126 

.1187 

Llmers,  male: 

23 
13 
13 
5 
4 

234 

87 
97 
18 
18 

196 
84 
92 
16 
15 

58.90 
60.00 
59.60 
59.88 
55.00 

.1804 
.1491 
.1709 
.1339 
.2427 

1829 

South  Atlantic 

.1479 

North  Central 

1825 

South  Central 

.1496 

Western 

.2489 

United  States 

58 

454 

403 

59.19 

59.18 

.1730 

.1767 

Rollers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

11 

8 

4 
3 

1 

66 
5* 
32 
21 
6 

73 
50 
31 
17 
6 

57.56 
60.00 
59.41 
59.90 
54.00 

57.56 
60.00 
59.42 
59.88 
54.00 

.1957 
.1549 
.1807 
.1464 

.2778 

.1969 
.1612 
.1925 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

.1555 

Western .- 

.2778 

United  States ' 

27 

177 

177 

58.77 

58.68 

.1779 

.1848 

Setters  out,  male: 

21 
3 

11 
1 
4 

284 
22 

159 
6 
20 

229 

28 

164 

5 

18 

59.16 
60.00 
58.45 
60.00 
54.90 

59.17 
60.00 
58.48 
60.00 
55.00 

.1843 
.1390 
.2194 
.2467 
.2623 

.1876 
.1411 
.2276 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

8outh  Central 

.2503 

Western 

.2875 

United  States 

40 

491 

444  '  58.80 

58.81 

.1976 

.2034 

Shave  rs,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

19 
2 

11 
1 
4 

113 
31 

118 
4 
8 

85  1  58.39     58.04 
38  i  60.00  |  60.00 
123     59.43     59.54 
3     60.00  >  60.00 
8  1  55. 13  |  55. 13 

.3211 
.1865 
.2287 
.2552 
.3122 

.3389 
.1859 
.2459 
.2167 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

.3248 

United  States 

37 

274 

257     58.95  i  58.98 

.2648 

.2699 

Stakers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

12 
2 
7 
2 

369 
44 
58 
10 

327 
58 
61 
10 

59.41     59.50 
60.00  1  6a  00 
59.50  1  59.70 
57.00  1  57.00 

.2118 
.1847 
.1695 
.2509 

.2103 

South  Atlantic 

1807 

North  Central 

1845 

Western 

2597 

United  States 

23 

481 

456 

59  42  i  *°  &* 

.2050 

.2042 

1__ 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

LEATHER— ^Concluded . 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  nour. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Tanyard  hands,  maie:(o) 

North  Atlantic 

25 

14 

13 

4 

4 

362 
252 
286 
40 
35 

316 
252 
269 

48 
40 

58.07 
60.00 
59.56 
60.00 
54.69 

58.98 
60.00 
59.49 
6a  00 
54.60 

10.1645 
.1329 
.1711 
.1257 
.2312 

SO.  1677 

South  AUnntifi.  r .  - .  T -r . .     

.1360 

North  Central 

.1767 

South  Central. 

.1274 

Western. 

.2433 

United  States 

60 

975 

925 

59.30 

59.27 

.1591 

.1629 

Unhalrers,  male; 

North  Atlantic 

24 

14 

13 

3 

4 

193 

113 

69 

11 

27 

156 

104 

54 

10 

24 

58.96 
60.00 
59.19 
60.00 
55.00 

58.86 
60.00 
59.26 
60.00 
55.13 

.2112 
.1532 

.1986 
.1371 
.2516 

.1926 

South  Atlantic 

.1595 

North  Central 

.2129 

8outh  Central 

.1498 

Western 

.2548 

United  States 

58 

413 

348 

59.05  !  59.04 

1 

.1939 

.1889 

LIQUORS,   MALT. 


Bottlers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

12 
5 

19 
4 
3 

128 

53 

3,909 

236 
50 

151 

54 

4,243 

245 
39 

57.05 
57.28 
50.96 
52.42 
48.00 

55.91 
51.67 
48.56 
49.91 
48.00 

$0.1984 
.1891 
.1917 
.1987 
.3096 

SO.  2092 

South  Atlantic 

.2088 

North  Central 

.2184 

South  Central 

.2136 

Western 

.3265 

United  States 

43 

4,376 

4,732 

366 
43 

465 
60 
65 

51.28 

54.34 
56.65 
48.26 
50.69 
48.00 

48.89 

.1936 

.2187 

Cellar  men,  male: 

No  rt h  Atlantic 

22 
5 

18 
6 

4 

344 

43 
447 
58 
52 

54.19 
53.30 
48.25 
50.60 
48.00 

.3186 
.2995 
.3349 
.3218 
.4269 

.3226 

South  Atlantic 

.3224 

North  Central 

.3428 

South  Central 

.3270 

Western 

.4611 

United  States 

55 

944 

999 

50.99 

50.77 

.3316 

.3413 

Coopers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

21 
4 

12 
3 

4 

73 
5 
279 
14 
29 

77 

5 

327 

15 

28 

53.40 
57.60 
48.42 
48.00 
48.00 

53.27 
52.80 
48.38 
48.00 
48.00 

.3301 
.2826 
.3237 
.3650 
.4472 

.3451 

South  Atlantic 

.2963 

North  Central 

.3241 

South  Central 

.3961 

Western 

.4743 

United  States 

44 

400 

452  1  49.40 

49.23 

.3348 

.3391 

Drivers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

22 
5 

19 
6 
5 

618 

97 

369 

147 

46 

644 
100 
385 
152 
47 

67.31 
59.20 
57.65 
56.27 
57.00 

57.04 
58.26 
57.40 
55.02 
57.00 

.3003 
.3325 
.2879 
.2639 
.3587 

.3025 

South  Atlantic 

.3464 

North  Central 

.2861 

South  Central 

.2740 

Western 

.3751 

United  States 

57 

1,277 

1,328  j  57.42 

57.00 

.2971 

.3004 

Fennenters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

22 
4 

17 
3 
3 

109 

17 

147 

8 
11 

115 

17 

152 

8 

54.58 
56.12 
48.49 
52.50 

54.44 
52.59 
48.53 
52.50 
48.00 

.3214 
.3204 
.3327 
.3162 
.4208 

.3268 

South  Ati*nti«. „ 

.3415 

No  rt  h  Central 

.3404 

South  Central 

.3206 

Western 

11  1  48.00 

14436 

United  States 

49 

292 

303  1  51.30 

51.09 

.3306 

.3385 

■  Handle  hides  at  the  vata  and  In  the  yards;  are  called  tanners  In  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of 
this  Bureau. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907, 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

LIQUORS,   MALT— Concluded. 


BY 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
perhour. 

1906.    |  1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Kettle  men,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

22 
5 

19 
6 

4 

93 
13 
128 
15 
20 

103 
13 

130 
17 
22 

54.58 
55.38 
48.40 
51.20 
48.00 

54.32 
53.54 
48.35 
50.82 
48.00 

10.3217 
.3133 
.3385 
.3452 
.4392 

tO.  3321 

South  Atlantic 

.3277 

North  Central 

.3416 

South  Central 

.3614 

Western 

.4693 

United  States 

56 

269  |      285 

51.00 

50.86  |      .3394 

.3485 

Malt  house  men,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

4 
9 
3 

84 
180 
31 

81 

209 

38 

65.18 
49.04 
48.26 

64.94 
49.34 
48.21 

.2360 
.3376 
.4212 

.2425 

North  Central 

.3482 

Western 

.4428 

United  States 

16 

295 

328 

53.55 

53.06 

.3175 

.3320 

Washers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

22 
5 

19 
5 
4 

289 
28 

393 
34 

58 

267 
33 

430 
39 
68 

54.31 
56.36 
48.39 
49.94 
48.00 

54.15 
53.45 
48.47 
50.00 
48.00 

.2798 
.2707 
.3121 
.3075 
.4210 

.2900 

South  Atlantic 

.2839 

North  Central 

.3175 

South  Central 

.3169 

Western 

.4498 

t 

United  States 

55  l       802 

837  1  50.84  1  SO.  M 

.3067 

.3181 

LUMBER. 


Cant  setters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

Carriage  men,  male:  (a) 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States '. 

Choppers  and  sawyers,  in  woods,  male 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 1 

United  States 

Edgermen,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

Western 

United  States 

Filers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

South  Central 

W  estern 

United  States 


! 

1           2  ! 

3 

3  j  60.00 

60.00 

SO.  1950 

t0. 1950 

1           9 

29 

29  ,  60.83 

60.83 

.2089 

.2179 

2 

4 

4     60.00  :  60.00 

.1875 

.1875 

2 

2 

2  .  60.00     (30.00 

.2060 

.2175 

15 

38 

38 

60.63 

60.63 

.2053 

.2129 

6 

22 

22 

60.00 

60.00 

.2686 

.2759 

13 

48 

49 

61.98 

60.76 

.1589 

.1638 

27 

143 

141 

60.25 

60.26 

.2330 

.2432 

18 

88 

85 

60.82 

60.42 

.1967 

.2152 

10  ' 

65 

58 

60.00 

CO.  00 

.2417 

.2578 

74 

306 

355 

00.55 

00.31 

.2183 

.2300 

10 

204 

214 

62.21 

62.27 

.1433 

.1449 

13 

1,854 

2,025 

60.34 

60.48 

.1831 

.1906 

5 

164 

153 

60.37 

60.39 

.1787 

.1844 

7 

310 

321 

61.56 

61.50 

.2940 

.3138 

35 

2,538 

2,713 

GO.  64 

00.73 

.1934 

.2013 

5 

13 

13 

CO.  00 

60.00 

.2765 

.2773 

13 

18 

18 

02.00 

01.00 

.1765 

.1821 

26 

83 

85 

00.22 

00.21 

.2576 

.2641 

18 

42 

40 

00.57 

60.30 

.2428 

.2523 

10 

21 

19 

60.00 

00.00 

.3268 

.3420 

72 

177 

175 

00.44 

60.28 

.2554 

.2624 

5 

13 

12 

CO.  00 

CO.  00 

.3500 

.4421 

11 

10 

16 

62.50 

00.09 

.4440 

.4725 

25 

53 

55 

00.00 

60.00 

.4816 

.4864 

16 

20 

23 

60. 09 

00.52 

.5387 

.5708 

9 

27 

25 

CO.  00 

00.00 

.5113 

.5402 

06 

135 

131 

00.43 

60.18 

.4814 

.5057 

a  Including  band  setters  and  circular  setters. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

LUMBER— Concluded . 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906.   |  1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Laborers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

5 
13 
27 
18 

9 

207 

971 

2,464 

1,843 

2,048 

195 
1,016 
2,467 
1,686 
1,792 

60.00     60.00 

$0.1688 
.1332 
.1744 
.1507 
.2103 

10.1799 

South  Atlantic 

60.71 
60.32 
61.00 
60.00 

59.96 
60.16 
60.74 
60.00 

.1367 

North  Central 

.1804 

South  "Central 

.1604 

Western 

.2245 

United  States 

72 

7,533 

7,156 

60.44 

60.22 

.1729 

.1805 

Sawyers,  band,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

4 

7 

26 

12 

7 

11 
11 
62 
21 
22 

10  !  60.00     60.00 
U  1  62. 45  !  61. 36 
60  I  60.29  1  60.30 
20     61.14  1  60.60 
20  |  60.00  1  60.00 

.5136 
.5191 
.5063 
.5697 
.4975 

.4870 

South  Atlantic 

.5304 

North  Central 

.5230 

8outh  Central 

.5970 

Western 

.5069 

U  nlted  States 

66 

127 

121 

60.54  |  60.37 

.5170 

.5303 

8awjers,  circular,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

2 
6 
9 
8 
4 

2 
6 
12 
15 
7 

2 
6 
14 
14 
6 

60.00     60.00 
61.67     60.83 
60.00     60.00 
60.00  |  60.00 
60.00  (  60.00 

.3500 
.3673 
.3667 
.5119 
.5456 

.3500 

8outh  Atlantic 

.3700 

North  Central 

.3411 

South  Central 

.5378 

Western 

.5699 

United  States 

29 

42 

42 

60.24  ,  60.12 

.4477 

.4439 

Sawyers,  gang,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

3 
2 
10 
3 
3 

6 
3 

16 

4 
3 

6 
3 
16 
4 
3 

60.00 
59.33 
60.38 
60.00 
60.00 

60.00 
50.00 
60.38 
60.00 
60.00 

.2308 
.1667 
.3072 
.2815 
.3083 

.2375 

South  Atlantic 

.1833 

North  Central 

.3210 

8outh  Central 

.2877 

Western 

.3250 

United  States 

21 

32 

32 

60.13 

59.81 

.2766 

.2886 

Trimmers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

2 
12 
26 
16 
10 

6 

19 

131 

42 

34 

6 
21 
117 
42 
30 

60.00  !  60.00 
62. 74     62. 19 
60. 27     60. 31 
60. 43     60. 43 
60.00     60.00 

.2067 
.1494 
.2274 
.1799 
.2487 

.2133 

South  Atlantic 

.1496 

North  Central 

.2285 

South  Central 

.1836 

Western 

.2595 

United  States 

66 

232 

216 

GO.  46  .  60.46 

1 

.2150 

.2160 

MARBLE  AND   STONE  WORK. 


Bed  rubbers,  male: 

North  Atlantic     , , 

26 

6 

18 

8 
5 

84 
22 
92 
55 
12 

85 
18 
97 
55 
20 

49.30 
53.91 
55.58 
63.75 
50.00 

49.38 
53.89 
56.18 
6a  49 
49.80 

10.3443 
.2037 
.2596 
.1849 
.4042 

$0.3338 

South  Atlantic 

.2070 

North  Central 

.2564 

South  Central 

.1963 

Western 

.4356 

U  nl  ted  States 

63 

265 

275 

54.89 

54.92 

.2729 

.2781 

Carvers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

27 
5 

13 
8 

11 

110 
9 
22 
14 
20 

103 
14 
18 
15 
21 

45.31 
52.44 
51.36 
51.36 
48.80 

45.36 
50.14 
50.22 
50.87 
48.00 

.6321 
.4568 
.4689 
.4456 
.5039 

.6270 

South  A tlanttc 

.4989 

North  Central 

.4862 

South  Central 

.4564 

W  este  rn 

.5424 

United  States 

64 

175 

171 

47.32 

47.07 

.5730 

.5763 

Laborers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

* 

20 
37 
20 
10 

359 
178 
306 
285 
b9 

381 
154 
290 

288 
41 

50.78 
54.30 
56.81 
58.57 
48.92 

51.31 
54.52 
56.57 
58.40 
49.02 

.2497 
.1715 
.2009 
.1405 
.3023 

.2527 

South  Atlantic 

.1681 

North  Central 

.2084 

Soot  h  Cent  ral 

.1502 

Western 

.3220 

United  States, .     .               

124 

1,167 

1,154 

54.74 



54.75 



.2001 

.2072 

— 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORK— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
perhour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Letterers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

27 
4 

11 
6 
9 

69 
8 
24 
25 
20 

72 

7 

25 

19 
19 

49.36 
54.75 
52.33 

52.88 
48.60 

49.24 

54.86 
52.60 
62. 11 

48.84 

fa  3969 
.3546 
.3834. 
.3347 

.4785 

10. 4010 

Rnnth  Atlantic , 

'     .3497 

North  Central 

.3819 

South  Central 

.3785 

Western 

.4705 

United  States 

57 

146 

142 

50.64 

50.44 

.3929 

.4014 

Marble  cutters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

24 
13 

18 
18 
12 

185 
76 
86 
82 
28 

204 
62 
92 

88 
29 

46.82 
52.11 
54.73 
55.60 
49.29 

46.54 
51.42 
55.09 
63.85 

48.90 

.4900 
.3730 
.3200 
.3049 
.4366 

.4962 

South  Atlantic 

.3742 

North  Central 

.8213 

South  Central 

.3580 

Western 

.4952 

United  States 

85 

457 

465 

50.91  |  50.31 

.4021 

.4217 

Marble  polishers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

20 
8 
15 
18 
12 

147 
47 

131 
84 
30 

182 
41 

127 
99 
32 

48.86 
54.83 
54.27 
56.89 
49.87 

48.12 
54.59 
55.41 
67.28 
50.38 

.2830 

.1979 
.2212 
.1809 
.3685 

.3139 

South  Atlantic 

.1898 

North  Central 

.2262 

South  Central 

.1866 

Western 

.3995 

United  States 

73 

439 

481 

52.72 

52.63 

.2418 

.2597 

Planers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

12 
4 

16 
4 

57 
11 
55 
4 

67 
12 
61 

4 

48*35 
61.62 
55.25 
48.50 

47.99 
52.00 
65.92 
48.50 

.4526 
.3806 
.3420 
.5031 

.4645 

South  Atlantic 

.3634 

North  Central 

.3426 

Western 

.6631 

36 

127 

144 

51.65 

51.69 

.4000 

.4069 

Sawyers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

19 
4 

29 
7 
7 

84 
7 
59 
34 
10 

78 

6 

61 

37 

9 

48.95 
53.71 
57.03 
60.88 
54.80 

49.13 
63.67 
58.07 
60.81 
55.56 

.3094 
.2235 
.2568 

.1830 
.3600 

.3171 

South  Atlantic 

.2237 

North  Central 

.2572 

South  Central 

.1895 

Western 

.3792 

•United  States 

66 

194 

191 

54.25  |  54.69 

.2705 

.2732 

Stonecutters,  granite,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

« 

22 
10 
9 
15 

700 

154 

60 

70 

170 

677 

149 

66 

60 

206 

47.55 
48.34 
52.75 
49.73 
47.55 

47.33 
48.34 
53.41 
49.23 
47.67 

.4125 
.3936 
.3716 
.3780 
.6566 

.4148 

South  Atlantic 

.4044 

North  Central 

.3731 

South  Central 

.3993 

Western 

.6032 

99 

1,154 

1,158 

48.06 

47.97 

.4268 

.4438 

Stonecutters,  soft  stone,  male: 

North  Atlantic, 

22 
13 
34 
12 
11 

638 

88 
339 
100 

79 

513 
96 

313 
69 
73 

45.22 
48.17 
46.32 
46.32 
44.76 

45.19 
48.16 
46.15 
46.49 
44.44 

.5216 
.4839 
.5138 
.4948 
.6023 

.5280 

South  A  tlan tic 

.4859 

North  Central 

.6216 

South  Central 

.5014 

Western 

.6438 

United  8tates 

92 

1,244 

1,064 

45.79 

45.77 

.5197 

.5285 

Stone  polishers,  male: 
North  Atlantic 

14 
5 

7 
2 

30 
8 

39 
3 

10 

26 
6 

26 
3 

10 

49.20 
52.88 
57.64 
49.00 

49.38 
52.67 
59.00 
49.00 

.3067 
.2047 
.1977 
.2764 
.3688 

.3210 

South  Atlantic 

.2278 

North  Central 

.2120 

South  Central 

.2575 

Western 

46.00 

46.60 

.4160 

^5 

90 

71 

52. 82     iS2.  77 

.2663 

.2839 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of   1      A™Jf 
employees.    |     perweek# 

Average  wages 
per  nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906.   |  1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

Back  tenders,  male: 

North  A*-iftpti*» 

* 

9 

208 
65 

244 
55 

64.14     55.14 
68.33  i  68.33 

10.1766 
.1580 

10.2249 

North  Central 

.1664 

United  States 

25 

263 

299 

65.02  |  57.57 

.1727 

.2142 

Beaters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

,7 
10 

420 
112 

502 

114 

61.23  (  53.34 
68.79  |  68.74 

.1783 
.1628 

.2054 

North  Central 

.1665 

U  nited  States 

27 

532 

616 

62.82 

56.19 

.1750 

.1982 

Bleachers,  male: 

North  Atlantic     

| 

5 

28 

81 
28 

63.25 
62.57 

53.47 
62.57 

.2036 
.1640 

.2113 

North  Central 

.1668 

United  8tates 

13 

111 

109 

55.60 

55.81 

.1936 

.1999 

Calendrers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

•         • 

191 

59 

231 

59 

54.56 

64.88 

56.20 

64.88 

.1980 
.1752 

.2047 

North  Central 

.1777 

United  States 

1« 

250 

290 

57.00 

57.97 

.1926 

.1992 

Calendrers,  female: 

North  Atlantic  

2 

12 

8 

33 

94 
42 

17 

89 
42 

55.00 

52.24 
59.14 

55.00 

58.01 
59.12 

.1382 

.2123 

.1758 

.1595 

Cutters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

.1722 

North  Central 

.1796 

United  States  

20 

136 

131 

54.38 

58.37 

.2010 

.1746 

Cutters,  female: 

N  orth  Atlantic 

11 
9 

179 
56 

164 
60 

64.94 
59.95 

60.18 
59.97 

.1088 
.0956 

.1101 

North  Central. 

.1046 

United  8tates 

» 

235 

224 

56.13 

60.13 

.1056 

.1086 

Enamelers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

2 
1 

65 
24 

130 
24 

48.55 
60.00 

48.37 
60.00 

.2160 
.1796 

.2333 

North  Central 

.1879 

United  States 

3 

89 

154 

51.64 

50.18 

.2062 

.2263 

Finishers,  mole: 

North  Atlantic 

u 

169 
69 

173 
58 

60.05 
59.93 

56.96 
61.40 

.1776 
.1791 

.1959 

North  Central 

.1835 

United  States 

23 

228 

231 

60.02 

58.07 

.1780 

.1928 

Finishers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

6 
G 

60 
64 

u 

63 

57.70 
59.97 

56.70 
60.52 

.1313 
.1013 

.1374 

North  Central 

.1082 

United  States 

12 

114 

127 

58.97 

58.60 

.1144 

.1229 

Laborers,  male: 

N  orth  Atlantic 

17 
11 

830 
266 

909 
284 

59.31 
60.62 

58.65 
60.59 

.1573 
.1499 

.1606 

North  Central 

.1550 

United  States 

28 

1,096 

1,193 

59.63 

59.11 

.1555 

.1593 

Machine  tenders,  male: 

N  o  rth  A  t  lant  Ic 

18 
10 

238 
52 

276 
62 

61.11 
68.35 

53.99 
68.35 

.2771 
.2696 

.3349 

North  Central 

.2716 

United  States 

28 

290 

328 

62.41 

56.27 

.2757 

.3249 

Press  tenders,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

4 
3 

74 
16 

79 
16 

66.73 
61.44 

58.90 
61.44 

.1572 
.1343 

.1842 

North  Central 

.1453 

United  States 

7 

90 

93 

65.  79  '  59. 33 

.1531 

.1777 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  hour. 

* 

1906. 

1907. 

1906.   |  1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Pulp  grinders,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

6 
2 

120 
14 

162 
13 

68.11  !  52.64 
71.93  |  71.92 

SO.  1592 
.1342 

SO.  1975 

North  Central 

.1492 

United  States 

8 

134 

175 

43 

185 
66 

68.51  i  54.07 

.1566 

.1939 

Rag  sorters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

2 

6 
5 

39 

191 
55 

57.85 

52.10 
59.56 

59.86 

52.85 
59.64 

.1675 

.1043 
.0979 

.1628 

Rag  sorters,  female: 

N  orth  Atlantic 

.1150 

North  Central 

.1168 

United  States 

11 

246 

251 

53.77 

54.63 

.1029 

.1155 

Wood  cookers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

6 
2 

46 

4 

39 
4 

61.39 

56.28 

.2036 
.1833 

.2421 

North  Central 

71. 75     71. 75 

.1885 

United  States. . . : 

8 

50 

43 

62.22  ,  57.72 

.2019 

.2371 

Wood  preparers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
2 

186 
50 

211 
38 

62.32 
59.90 

56.76 
59.89 

.1637 
.1505 

.1990 

North  Central 

.1618 

United  States. . . .- 

10 

230 

249 

61.81 

57.24 

.1609 

.1933 

PLANING  MILLS. 


Carpenters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

29 
12 
41 
11 
9 

491 
371 
543 
124 
72 

533 
266 
558 
119 
98 

53.64 
55.36 
57.34 
55.65 
50.03 

53.57 
55.78 
56.83 
55.76 
50.51 

SO.  3173 
.2953 
.2696 
.2645 
.4317 

SO.  3258 

South  Atlantic 

.2976 

North  Central 

.2782 

South  Central 

.2704 

Western 

.4707 

United  States 

102 

1,601 

1,574 

55.29 

55.07 

.2972 

.3090 

Framers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

6 

7 

24 

2 

51 
59 
145 

8 

42 

48 

143 

8 

55.37 
56.75 
59.03 
60.00 

54.79 
56.75 
58.79 
60.00 

.2487 
.2702 
.2297 
.2500 

.2699 

South  Atlantic 

.2609 

North  Central 

.2336 

Western 

.2656 

United  States 

39 

263 

241 

57.84 

57.73 

.2431 

.2464 

Glaziers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

10 
6 

23 
5 
3 

33 
16 
51 
11 
16 

24 
16 
55 
9 
16 

55.15 
57.00 
58.90 
56.73 
50.25 

55.04 
57.38 
58.78 
58.00 
51.00 

.2385 
.2245 
.2155 
.2177 
.3827 

.2547 

South  Atlantic 

.2205 

N  orth  Central 

.2193 

South  Central 

.2517 

Western 

.4480 

United  States 

47 

127 

120 

56.41 

56.75 

.2439 

.2595 

Laborers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

27 
14 
43 
17 
6 

308 
656 
1,377 
764 
195 

289 
664 
1,402 
754 
199 

57.70 
57.01 
59.41 
59.98 
56.40 

57.54 
57.87 
59.31 
59.71 
56.89 

.1699 
.1293 
.1576 
.1556 
.2279 

.1745 

South  Atlantic 

.1311 

North  Central 

.1627 

South  Central 

.1601 

Western 

.2434 

United  States 

107 

3,300 

3,308 

58.73 

58.81 

.1568 

.1617 

Machine  woodworkers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

31 
14 

47 
18 
10 

299 
207 
828 
247 
156 

329 
252 
863 
238 
175 

54.51 
56.83 
58.82 
58.54 
53.44 

54.21 
56.51 
58.63 
5&  34 
53.85 

.3001 
.2482 
.2167 
.2122 
.3280 

.3071 

South  Atlantic 

.2430 

North  Central 

.2256 

South  Central 

.2112 

Weste  rn 

.3465 

U  ni  ted  States 

120 

1,737 

1,857 

57.32 

57.07 

.2442 

.2520 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

PLANING  MILLS— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours. 

per  week. 

Average  wages 
pernour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Sawyers,  male: (a) 

North  Atlantic 

27 
14 
45 
10 

8 

151 
71 

337 
48 
68 

147 
65 

351 
45 
56 

54.23 
55.62 
58.88 
57.63 
53.76 

5407 
55.40 
58.88 
57.87 
52.64 

10.2947 
.2469 
.2176 
.2255 
.3290 

10.3020 
.2553 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

.2218 

South  Central 

.2203 

Western 

.3607 

United  States 

104 

675 

664 

56.89 

56.88 

.2497 

.2544 

POTTERY. 


Dippers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
4 

10 
23 

10 
24 

46.50 
44.43 

46.50 
4454 

10. 5206 
.5382 

10.5654 

North  Central 

.5268 

United  States 

12 

33 

34 

45.06 

45.12 

.5329 

.5382 

Jigger  men,  male: 

N  orth  Atlantic 

8 
4 

61 
89 

53 
92 

51.39 
53.00 

51.28 
53.00 

.4354 

.4772 

.4356 

North  Central 

.4496 

United  States 

12 

140 

145 

52.41 

52.37 

.4620 

.4445 

Kiln  firemen,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
4 

9 
13 

9 
13 

62.44 
82.15 

62.44 
82.15 

.3684 
.2500 

.3684 

N orth  Central 

.2500 

United  States 

n 

22 

22 

7409 

74.09 

.2984 

.2984 

Kiln  men,  male: 

N  orth  A  tlantic 

8 
4 

110 
139 

97 
131 

46.43 
46.73 

46.70 
45.71 

.3800 

.4038 

.3707 

N  orth  Cent  ral 

.4362 

United  States 

12 

249 

228 

46.04 

46.13 

.3933 

.4084 

Mold  makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
4 

13 
20 

13 

53.15 

53.15 
52.40 

.3868 
.3462 

.3833 

North  Central 

20  !  52.40 

.3461 

United  States 

12 

33 

33  |  52.70 

52.70 

.3616 

.3607 

Pressors,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 

4 

183 
97 

208 
84 

52.72 
53.00 

52.68 
53.00 

.4354 
.3737 

.4445 

North  Central 

.3619 

United  States 

12 

280 

292 

52.81 

52.77 

.4140 

.4207 

Sagger  makers,  male: 

JJorth  Atlantic 

8 
4 

16 
16 

15 
16 

50.81 
47.44 

51.07 
47.44 

.5046 
.6223 

.4822 

North  Central 

.5420 

United  States 

12 

32 

31 

49.13 

49.19 

.5134 

.5131 

Setters  out,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

! 

18 
22 

18 
22 

46.22 
45.68 

46.22 
45.68 

.4867 
.6120 

.4915 

N  orth  Cent  ral 

.5477 

United  States 

12 

40 

40  i  45.93 

45.93 

.5006 

.5224 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  BOOK  AND  JOB. 


Bookbinders,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

31 

18 
49 
17 
17 

271 
73 

534 
90 
82 

1.050 

288 
73 

547 
98 
87 

53.34 
64.00 
53.84 
53.52 
49.56 

52.82 
53.08 
53.63 
53.17 
49.61 

10.3440 
.3081 
.3150 
.3128 
.3946 

10.3514 

South  Atlantic 

.3269 

North  Central 

.3195 

South  Central 

.3213 

Western 

.4165 

United  States 

*   132 

1,093 

53.36 

53.02 

.3280 

.3363 

•  Including  all  classes  of  sawyers. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,   BOOK  AND  JOB— Continued. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Compositors,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

51 
23 
51 
20 
21 

889 
244 
704 
206 
148 

867 
.     254 
673 
221 
156 

50.53 
51.82 
51.29 
52.60 
49.07 

50.16 
50.85 
51.19 
5Z91 
48.91 

$0.3614 
.3271 
.3421 
.3337 
.4335 

SO.  3712 

South  Atlantic : 

.3336 

North  Cent ral 

.3433 

South  Central 

.3409 

Western 

.4671 

United  States 

166 

2,191 

2,171 

51.01 

50.75 

.3537 

.3620 

Compositors,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

14 
11 

46 
24 

51 
14 

51.87 
52.96 

51.59 
52.29 

.2887 
.2758 

.3077 

North  Central 

.2671 

United  States 

25 

70 

65 

52.24 

51.74 

.2843 

.2989 

Electrotypers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

10 
13 
5 

90 
93 
23 

92 
92 
23 

51.54 
52.95 
49.83 

51.63 
51.45 
49.04 

.4216 
.3505 
.4800 

.4239 

North  Central 

.3617 

Western 

.5022 

United  States 

28 

206 

207 

51.99 

51.26 

.3960 

.4050 

Linotype  operators,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

24 
13 
25 

6 
10 

213 
47 

103 
20 
34 

205 
59 

103 
19 
36 

49.49 
50.34 
49.63 
48.80 
47.91 

49.42 

50.03 
49.61 
49.16 
47.50 

.4545 
.4213 
.4608 
.4731 
.5690 

.4581 

South  Atlantic 

.4263 

North  Central 

.4743 

South  Central .-. 

.4572 

Western 

.5743 

United  States 

78 

417 

422 

49.46 

48.38 

.4625 

.4675 

Linotype  operators,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

10 
5 
4 

19 
45 
12 

19 
49 
12 

52.11 
53.11 
46.00 

52.42 
53.00 
45.75 

.3062 
.2037 
.5321 

.3085 

.2716 

Western 

.4808 

United  States 

19 

76 

80 

51.74 

51.78 

.2812 

.3118 

Press  feeders,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

41 
20 
51 
20 
21 

425 
102 
566 
153 
125 

477 
118 
566 
147 
134 

52.38 
53.83 
53.90 
53.23 
49.  OG 

52.49 
52.75 
53.49 
52.86 
49.05 

.2086 
.1609 
.1896 
.1649 
.2366 

.2264 

South  Atlantic 

.1622 

North  Central 

.1949 

South  Central 

.1712 

Western 

.2498 

United  States 

153 

1,371 

1,442  |  52.91 

52.62 

.1949 

.2053 

Press  feeders,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

19 

13 

17 

7 

144 
47 
91 
24 

142 
40 
96 
32 

53.95 
54.00 
53.90 
53.75 

53.96 
53.70 
53.43 
53.69 

.1265 
.1136 
.1450 
.0989 

.1244 

South  Atlantic . 

.1208 

North  Central 

.1407 

South  Central 

.1168 

United  States 

56 

306 

310 

53.93 

53.74 

.1279 

.1282 

Pressmen,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

51 
23 
53 
20 
21 

419 
72 

359 
69 
64 

451 
81 
352 

52.81 
53.85 
53. 94 

52.62 
52.95 
53.52 
52.94 
48.94 

.3550 
.3024 
.3384 
•  3136 
.4357 

.3691 

South  Atlantic 

.3143 

North  Central 

.3517 

71     53.55 
65  |  49.00 

.3358 

Western 

.4553 

U nl ted  States 

168 

983 

1,020  '  53.10  |  52.75 

.3475 

.3619 

Proof  readers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

27 
9 
19 

4 
5 

110 

15 

33 

4 

7 

108     50. 15 
16     53.67 
43     52.91 
4     53.50 

7  J  48.86 

49.81 
51.88 
51.33 
53.50 
48.86 

.4101 
.3258 
.3815 
.3598 
.4096 

.4197 

South  Atlantic 

.3402 

North  Central 

.4022 

South  Central 

.3481 

Western 

.4275 

United  States 

64 

109 

178  '  51.03  1  M).Al 

.3958 

.4071 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  BOOK  AND  JOB— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  nour. 

1900. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Proof  readers,  female : 

North  Atlantic ......              ......... 

19 
4 

15 
6 
4 

25 
6 

35 
6 

5 

29 

6 
32 

7 

52.44 
54.00 
52.40 
53. 17 

51.72 
54.00 
52.03 
51.14 
49.50 

10.2928 
.1636 
.2736 
.2388 
.3099 

10.3195 
.1713 

South  Atlantic 

North  Central 

.2800 

South  Central * 

.2789 

Western 

6  |  50.40 

.3930 

United  States 

48 

77  1         80  i  52.47 

51.98  j      .2709 

.2945 

Sewers  and  stitchers,  book,  female:  («) 

North  Atlantic 

33 

20 

47 
18 
19 

238 

125 
400 
157 
135 

241 
130 
465 

186 
137 

53.34 
53.79 
53.81 
53.07 
49.70 

52.98 
52.82 
53.63 
53.05 
49.58 

.1269 

!ll80 
.1069 
.1525 

.1306 

South  Atlantic 

.1073 

North  Central 

.1219 

South  Central 

.1067 

Western 

.1663 

i             ; 

United  States 

137      1-0&S  <   1-150      S3. 08  i  52.83 

.1206 

.1249 

' 

' 

PRINTING,   NEWSPAPER. 


Compositors,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

1 
46 
24 
45 
19 
17  ( 

811 
271 
676 
239 
235 

842 
287 
740 
240 
248 

46.97     47.08 
47.21  >  44.88 
47. 19  J  47. 11 
48.46  !  48.52 
46.48  |  46.66 

10.5006 
.4711 
.5148 
.5037 
.6124 

SO.  5140 

South  A  tlantlc 

.5069 

North  Central 

.5281 

South  Central 

.5060 

Western •. 

.6363 

United  States 

151 ; 

2,232 

2,357 

47.17  '  46.92 

.5135 

.5296 

Linotype  operators,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

45J 
23 
46 
19 

17  ' 

780 
252 
608 
208 
258 

7* 
264 

705 
209 
260 

46.56  '  46.46 
44.00     44.64 
47.32     47.22 
47.79     47.74 
46.35  ,  46.73 

.5557 
.5560 
.5336 
.6391 
.6237 

.5641 

8outh  Atlantic 

.5745 

North  Central 

.5455 

South  Central 

.6451 

Western 

.6653 

United  States 

150 

2,196 

2,194 

46. 67     46. 64 

.5646 

.5791 

Pressmen,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

«l 

18 
17  | 

407 
74 

387 
33 

102 

79 
404 

39 
116 

48.66  I  46.47 
48. 11     48.  44 
49.68     48.52 
52.  73     52.  41 
48.75  ,  47.56 

.4645 
.3717 
.4024 
.4312 
.4754 

.4871 

South  Atlantic 

.3721 

N orth  Central 

.4195 

South  Central 

.4233 

Western 

.5344 

United  States 

151 

1,003 

1,066 

48. 34     47.  73 

.4337 

.4558 

Stereotypers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

45 

20 

17 

"  1 

260 
55 

200 
33 
59 

258 
54 

207 
33 
65 

45.89  1  45.64 
46.  80     46. 56 
48.93     48.73 
51.  42     51. 36 
50.03  |  48.74 

.5285 
.4067 
.4296 
.3973 
.5027 

.5367 

South  Atlantic 

.4466 

North  Central 

.4380 

South  Central 

.4200 

Western 

.5467 

United  States 

143 

i 

607 

617 

47.68  |  47.39 

.4752 

.4905 

SHIPBUILDING* 


Blacksmiths,  male: 

North  Atlantic.,   ...                         ... 

16 
7 
4 
3 

110 
87 
32 
45 

134  !  54.02 
113     57. 52 
33  1  58.72 
36     53.87 

65.13 
57.77 
58.58 
53.83 

10.3093 
.2738 
.2956 
.3833 

fa  3066 

South  Atlantic 

.2753 

North  Central 

.3095 

Western 

.3995 

United  States 

30 

274 

316  '  56.01 

56.29 

.3086 

.30113 

•  Sewers  and  stitchers  are  reported  separately  in  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau  and 
In  Bulletins  69. 65.  and  71. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

SHIPBUILDING— Continued. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
pernour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Boiler  makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

10 

7 
4 
3 

340 

300 

76 

61 

349 
339 

71 

54.16 
5a  36 
59.46 
54.00 

54.09 
58.67 
59.11 
54.00 

10.2876 
.2589 
.3048 
.4274 

10.2957 
.2622 

South  A  tlan  tic 

North  Central 

.3125 

Western 

.4702 

United  States 

24 

8 

4 
4 
2 

777 

289 
54 
96 
68 

821 

235 
75 
77 
41 

56.29 

55.74 
54.28 
57.56 
54.00 

5a  41 

55.49 
54.23 
57.66 
54.00 

.2892 

.2732 
.2332 
.2995 
.3554 

.2965 

Calkers,  iron,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

.2810 

South  Atlantic 

.2305 

North  Central 

.3532 

Western 

.4257 

United  States 

18 

507 

428 

55.70 

55.62 

.2849 

.2990 

Calkere,  wood,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

16 

4 
1 
2 

323 
80 
9 
12 

289 
75 
10 
12 

52.76 
54.15 
54.00 
49.00 

51.26 
54.32 
54.00 
49.00 

.3551 
.3006 
.3100 
.5958 

.3700 

South  Atlantic 

.2997 

North  Central 

.3300 

Western 

.7000 

United  States 

23 

424 

386 

52.94 

51.85 

.3506 

.3656 

Carpenters,  male: 

North  Atlantic , 

21 
8 

4 
4 

1,143 
460 
170 
176 

1,256 
441 
200 
156 

53.88 
57.25 
58.55 
52.81 

52.64 
57.13 
58.41 
53.23 

.3146 
.2746 
.3000 
.4329 

.3340 

South  Atlantic. . .' 

2815 

North  Central 

.3087 

Western 

.4569 

37 

1,949 

2,053 

54.99 

54.21 

.3146 

.32S6 

Drillers,  male: 

North  Atlanta 

9 
5 
4 
2 

364 
83 

155 
94 

280 

127 
120 
78 

55.92 
56.29 
56.94 
54.00 

55.73 
5a  02 
5a  85 
54.00 

.2368 
.1791 
.2082 
.2823 

.2536 

South  Atlantic 

.1775 

North  Central 

.2359 

Western 

.3016 

United  States 

20 

696 

605 

55.93 

55.79 

.2297 

.2403 

Fitters,  male: 

North  A  tlan  tic 

10 
5 

4 
2 

302 
423 
133 
95 

268 

374 

132 

91 

55.19 
58.39 
56.98 
54.00 

55.07 
58.05 
57.73 
54.00 

.2608 
.2437 
.2736 
.4036 

.2700 

South  A  tlan  tic 

.2526 

North  Central 

.2960 

Western 

.4123 

21 

953 

865 

sa  74 

5a  65 

.2692 

.2814 

Joiners,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

14 
6 
3 
4 

400 
298 
84 
194 

506 
373 
99 
140 

55.53 
57.01 
59.00 
53.72 

55.15 
57.02 
58.90 
53.66 

.2988 
.2759 
.2995 
.4305 

.3063 

South  Atlantic 

.2765 

North  Central 

.3172 

Western 

.4458 

United  States 

27 

976 

1,118 

55.92 

55.87 

.3181 

.3148 

Laborers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

19 
8 

4 
4 

1,205 

1,096 

1,446 

427 

1,568 

1,149 

1,499 

90 

55.54 
56.81 
58.02 
53.90 

55,58 
5a  68 
59.00 
53.60 

.1677 
.1356 
.1605 
.2204 

.1756 

South  Atlantic 

.1418 

North  Central 

.1755 

Western 

.2309 

35 

4,174 

4,306  1  56.56 

57.02 

.1622 

.1677 

Machinists,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

12 
7 

4 
3 

1,030 
781 
313 
479 

1,075 
791 
2'5 
303 

55.16 
58.36 
59.32 
54.00 

55.05 
57.88 
59.04 
54.00 

.2707 
.2683 
.2869 
.3709 

.2787 

South  A  tlan  tic 

.2794 

North  Central 

.3032 

Western 

.3928 

United  States 

26 

2,603 

2.444 

56.41 

5a  28 

.2915 

.2958 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

SHIPBUILDING— Concluded . 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 
hours. 
>    per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  nour. 

1904. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Molders,  Iron,  male: 

North  Atlantic -  r 

3 

4 
2 
2 

82 
160 
92 
69 

67 
166 
74 
39 

56.07 
57.38 
55.37 
54.00 

55,28 
57.43 
55.14 
54.00 

la  2870 
.2876 
.3266 
.4358 

10.2907 

South  Atlantic 

.2971 

North  Central 

.3466 

'Western 

.4397 

United  States 

11 

403 

346 

56.07 

56.14 

.3218 

.3225 

Painters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

13 
6 
3 
2 

454 

337 
22 
52 

407 

308 

71 

46 

54.85 
55.95 
59.18 
5100 

5172 
56.36 
57.30 
5100 

.2687 
.2425 
.2410 
.3025 

.2814 

Sou  th  A  tlan  tic 

.2171 

North  Central 

.2246 

Western 

.3279 

United  States 

24 

865 

832 

55.34 

55l51 

.2596 

.2664 

Pattern  makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

11 
5 
3 
2 

98 
70 
25 
32 

105 
92 
19 
20 

65.92 
57.69 
59.16 
54.00 

55,79 
58.11 
50. 00 
5100 

.3226 
.3162 
.3384 
.4747 

.3235 

South  A  tlan  tic 

.3346 

North  Central 

.3487 

Western 

.5073 

Uni  ted  States 

21 

225 

236 

56.56 

56.80 

.3440 

.3454 

Riggers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

10 
5 
3 
5 

311 
46 
29 
63 

336 
49 
40 
70 

55.57 
.56.15 
56.69 
5tt  57 

5&19 
55.86 
56.10 
52.29 

.2064 
.2366 
.2183 
.4892 

.2163 

South  Atlantic 

.2361 

North  Central 

.2281 

Western 

.4039 

United  States 

23 

449 

495 

55i00 

5192 

.2499 

.2458 

Riveters,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

9 
5 
3 
2 

310 
459 
240 
233 

312 
430 
235 
227 

55.19 
58.56 
57.10 
54.00 

54.85 
58.15 
56.94 
5100 

.3345 
.2280 
.2722 
.3097 

.3375 

South  Atlantic , 

.2294 

North  Central 

.3498 

Western 

.3689 

United  States 

19 

1,242 

1,204 

56.58 

56.28 

.2784 

.3072 

SILK  GOODS. 


Beamers.  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
11 

6 
15 
13 
15 

6 

3 
13 

6 
13 
12 
14 

4 

37 
145 
1,235 
176 
380 
441 
184 

45 
124 

82 
604 
915 
2,049 
325 

35 
133 
1,279 
191 
424 
407 
163 

78 
132 

68 
610 
913 
2,001 
372 

56.97 
57.69 
55.64 
58.15 
58.18 
57.74 
58.02 
58.91 
57.91 
56.27 
58.12 
57.66 
58.33 
56.14 

56.89 
57.17 
55.68 
58.03 
57.76 
57.75 
56.74 
58.44 
57.92 
66.37 
57.70 
57.68 
58.02 
56.16 

la  1887 
.1055 
.1954 
.2656 
.1185 
.0918 
.1017 
.1035 
.2391 
.2403 
.1563 
.2086 
.1543 
.2643 

$0.1938 

Doubters,  female: 

North  A  tlan  tic 

.1163 

Dyers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

.1902 

Loom  fixers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

.2768 

Pickers,  female: (a) 

North  Atlantic 

.1274 

Qui  Iters,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

.0984 

Spinners,  male: 

North  A  tlan  tic 

.1035 

Spinners,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

.1136 

Twisters-ln,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

.2564 

Warpers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

.2505 

Warpers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

.1663 

Weavers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

.2177 

Weavers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

.1700 

Weavers,  ribbon,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

.2813 

a  Not  Including  warp  pickers. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

SILK  GOODS— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  hour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Weavers,  ribbon,  female: 

Nonb  Attaitfa , 

3 

16 

139 
983 

175 
892 

S7.33 
58.29 

57.01 
58.11 

10.1916 
.1042 

fa  2084 

Winders,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

.1135 

SIiATJOHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING. 


Back  Bldnners,  cattle,  male: 

North  Central 

12 
14 
12 
14 
11 
15 
15 
14 
10 
12 
12 
13 
15 
11 
15 

26 

469 
26 
35 
28 
16 
10,979 

619 
20 
58 
68 
46 
37 
18 
15 

24 

473 
24 
36 
28 
15 
11,288 

590 
19 
59 
64 
42 
36 
17 
15 

(«) 
59.94 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

<«) 

(■) 
60.00 

(°) 
(«) 
(«) 
<«) 
(«) 
(«) 
(*) 

(«) 
59.94 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 

(«) 
60.00 

<«) 

<«) 

(«) 

<«) 

<«x 

(«) 

00 

10.4404 
.1834 
.2615 
.2896 
.3278 
.2809 
.1707 
.1807 
.3779 
.2309 
.4846 
.4717 
.3122 
.3139 
.3043 

$0. 4396 

Dry  salters,  iriale: 

North  Central 

.1880 

Gutters,  cattle,  male: 

North  Central 

.2613 

Gutters,  hog,  male: 

North  central 

.2877 

Headers,  cattle,  male: 

North  Central 

.3346 

Headers,  hog,  male: 

North  Central -.-. 

.2897 

Laborers,  male: 

No  rth  Cen  t  ral 

.1755 

Plcklers,  male: 

North  Central 

.1849 

Rump  skinners,  cattle,  male: 

North  Central 

.3750 

Scrapers,  hog,  male: 

North  Central 

.2276 

Side  skinners,  cattle,  male: 

North  Central 

.4849 

Splitters,  cattle,  male: 

North  Central 

.4859 

Splitters,  hog,  male: 

North  Central 

.3083 

Stickers,  cattle,  male: 

North  Central 

.3118 

Stickers,  hog,  male: 

North  Central 

.3027 

STREETS  AND   SEWERS,   CONTRACT  WORK. 


Laborers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

39 
20 
40 
16 
16 

5,319 
1,651 
4,196 
1,471 

2,163 

5,139 
1,609 
3,979 
1,241 

57.32 

57.02 

90.1751 
.1681 
.2075 
.1693 
.2754 

90.1823 

South  Atlantic 

55.08  i  54.08 
58.06     57.77 

.1748 

North  Central 

.2203 

South  Central 

fift.M 

58.02 
50.77 

.1796 

Western 

2,104     50.75 

.2767 

United  States 

131 

14,800    14.072  .  56.40 

56.05 

.1976 

.2060 

STREETS  AND   SEWERS,   MUNICIPAL,  WORK. 


Laborers,  male: 
North  Atlantic. 
South  Atlantic. 
North  Central . . 
South  Central . . 
Western 


United  States. 


9,374 
2,499 


10,480 
2,971 


10,419  11,366 
1,572  1,648 
1,283     1,714 


48.68 
61.66  | 
48.20 
62.73 
48.00 


48.13 
51.38 
48.23 
53.47 
46.77 


72  25,147  28,179  i  49.00  ,  48.74 


90.2292 

.1793 
.2285 
.1836 
.2719 


.2233 


90.2442 
.1855 
.2364 
.1904 
.3213 


.2364 


o  Not  reported;  working  hours  are  Irregular,  depending  upon  amount  of  work  to  be  done  each  day. 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Continued. 

TOBACCO,   CIGARS. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours 
per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  hour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906.   |  1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Bunch  makers,  hand,  male: 
North  Ati*ntfo 

5 
2 

4 
2 

59 
43 
49 
10 

51 
27 

71 
7 

1 

54.81  i  55.37 
56.09     53.19 
49.67     49.80 
52.40  .  54.00 

10.2565 
.1959 
.2308 

.2006 

10.2650 
.2012 

South  Atlantic .' 

North  Central 

.2357 

8outh  Central 

.1791 

United  States 

13 

161 

156 

53.44  '  52.40 

.2290 

.2368 

Bunch  makers,  hand,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

10 
3 

! 

519 
148 
139 
17 

536 
123 
147 

14 

56.70  1  56.84 
54.00  |  51.80 
50.10  !  50.24 
46.00  |  46.00 

.1852 
.1517 
.2220 
.1390 

.1890 

South  A  tla«tl« ...    

1737 

North  Central 

2129 

South  Central 

1551 

United  States 

20 

823 

820 

54.88  |  54.72 

.1844 

1904 

Bunch  makers,  machine,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

9 
2 

385 
103 

396 

98 

53.17  1  53.77 
51.70  <  51.82 

.1645 
.1715 

.1501 

North  Central 

1795 

United  States 

11 

488 

494 

52.86     53.38 

.1660 

.1559 

Cigar  makers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

u 

9 
15 
2 

858 

2,382 

454 

114 

863 

2,237 

462 

124 

49.02  1  48.94 
59.85  |  59.86 
47.19     47.10 
48.95  1  48.87 

.3483 
.3015 
.3196 
.2742 

.3601 

South  Atlantic 

.2961 

North  Central 

.3331 

Sou  th  Central 

.3048 

U  nlted  8tates 

40 

3,808 

3,686 

55.58  ,  55.34 

.3134 

.3160 

Cigar  rollers,  hand,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

5 
2 

? 

170 
47 
71 
20 

153 
35 
88 
25 

50.08     50.71 
55.15  ]  53.60 
49.86  ,  49.93 
54.00  !  54.00 

.2700 
.2100 
.2483 
.1766 

.2740 

South  Atlantic 

.2295 

North  Central 

.2541 

South  Central  ^ 

.1639 

U  ni  ted  8tates 

14 

308 

301 

51.06  i  51.09 

.2498 

2538 

Cigar  rollers,  hand,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

12 
3 

8 

1 

675 

253 

314 

26 

594 

319 

346 

21 

54.06  |  53.66 
56.87  .  57.16 
50.27  !  50.29 
46.00  i  46.00 

.1827 
.1523 
.1932 

.1283 

.1849 

South  Atlantic 

1340 

North  Central 

.1897 

South  Central 

.1358 

United  States 

24 

1,268 

1,280 

53.52  |  53.50 

.1781 

.1727 

Cigar  rollers,  machine,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

9 

1 
1 
1 

1,002 

69 

125 

239 

1,027 

70 

133 

207 

55.85 
48.00 
52.50 
60.00 

55.86 
48.00 
52.50 
57.00 

.1589 
.1620 
.1523 
.1010 

.1628 

South  Atlantic 

1855 

North  Central 

1430 

South  Central 

.1123 

United  States 

12 

1,435 

1,437 

55.87  !  V  3.1 

.1488 

1548 

Packers,  male: 

North  Atlantic. 
South  Atlantic. 
North  Central.. 
South  Central.. 


United  States. 


21 

i«! 

141 

47.56 

47.98 

.3949 

.3997 

8 

125 

116 

59.21 

59.04 

.6557 

.5892 

13 

53  ' 

60 

48.11 

48.15 

.3822 

.3713 

2 

11 

10 

50.18 

49.80 

.4082 

.4076 

44 


338 


327     52.04     51.99 


.4898  , 


.4619 


Packers,  female: 
North  Atlantic. 
8outh  Atlantic 
North  Central . . 
South  Central.. 


United  States. 


10 
2 
7 
3 


283 

45  I 

60 

42 


I 


307 
52 
52  , 
42 


55.00  54.97 
54.93  .  55.85 
45.98  I  46.08 
58.76  I  56.05 


.1293  I  .1388 

.1376  I  .1273 

.1684  !  .2119 

.1641  ,  .1625 


22 


430  , 


453  ,  54.10     54.15  I       .1390  i        .1480 
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Table  I.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS  AND  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS— Concluded. 

TOBACCO,   CIGARS— Concluded. 


Occupation  and  geographical  division. 

Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average 

hours. 

per  week. 

Average  wages 
per  hour. 

1906." 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Stem  me  rs,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

8 
5 
2 
2 

74 

42 
8 
11 

68 
45 
12 
13 

51.14 
•53.38 
47.50 
54.73 

52.03 
52.49 
47.00 
54.92 

$0.1416 
.1319 
.2150 
.0994 

SO. 1508 

South  Atlantic 

.1355 

North  Central 

.1956 

South  Central 

-  .1025 

United  States 

17 

135 

138. 

51.91 

52.01 

.1395 

.1452 

Stemmers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

23 
9 

17 
3 

1,052 

286 

378 

86 

1,052 
296 
421 

53.41 
58.74 

53.32 
58.95 
.v).  4i 

.1088 
.1210 
.1039 
.0779 

.1137 

South  Atlantic : 

.1062 

North  Central 

.1061 

South  Central 

69  j  56.09     55.17 

.0939 

United  States 

52 

1,802  1  1-838  1  53.76  1  53.63 

.1082 

.1100 

WOOLEN  AND   WORSTED   GOODS. 


Burlers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

Carders,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Card  strippers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Combers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Combers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

Dyers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Loom  fixers,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Spinners,  frame,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Spinners,  frame,  female: 

North  Atlantic 

Spinners,  mule,  male: 

North  Atlantic 

Weavers,  male: 

Ndrth  Atlantic : 

Weavers,  female: 

North  Atlantic 


29  I 

i 

24  ■ 


27 


770 

1,035 

198 

200 

83 

79 

170 

159 

140 

126 

657 

677 

333 

347 

25 

67 

747 

739 

330 

352 

1,444 

1,683 

2,201 

1,999 

58.31 
58.73 
58.08 
59.20 
56.62 
59.43 
58.38 
58.32 
58.68 
58.57 
58.73 
58.18 


57.89 
58.49 
57.95 
58.57 
56.21 
58.91 
57.99 
57.70 
58.00 
58.45 
58.51 
58.07 


10.1092 
.1213  1 
.1324 

.1219  ' 
I 

.0948  I 
I 

.1406  ! 

»  .2546  > 
.0951  I 
.1065  I 

.2027  ' 

l 

.2025  I 
.1697 


10.1153 
.1290 
.1355 
.1239 
.0958 
.1500 
.2674 
.1159 
.1185 
.2066 
.2116 
.1841 
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Table  II.—  RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 

OCCUPATIONS. 

[For  explanation  of  relative  figures,  see  page  18.] 

AGRICULTURAL.  IMPLEMENTS. 


BLACKSMITHS,   Male. 

[Data  from  15  establishments  1890-1904;  24,  1905, 
,    1906;  23,  1907.] 


FITTERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  1  establishment  1890-1903;  10, 1904;  19, 
1905,  1906;  20,  1907.] 


Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
90.5 

1891 

91.3 

1892 

104.0 

1893 

104.8 

1894 

98.4 

1895 

96.0 

1896 

100.8 

1897 

97.6 

1898 

110.3 

1899 

107.1 

1900 

113.5 

1901 

114.3 

1902 

106.3 

1903 

112.7 

1904 

119.5 

1905 

136.9 

1906 

148.8 

1907 

134.6 

Relative    Relative 

I  hours  per  wages  per  | 

week.    !    hour. 


100.0 

98.4 

101.3 

105.6 

115.4 

100.0 

90.9 

95.4 

95.8 

101.7 

95.2 

96.5 

95.3 

100.2 

104.7 

106.2 

109.6 

1119 

125.1 


Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

100.0 
111.1 
88.9 
88.9 
100.0 
100.0 
88.9 
77.8 
100.0 
122.2 
111.1 
111.1 
122.2 
111.1 
100.0 
80.0 
85.7 
103.2 
90.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
96.3 
96.2 
95.4 
95.1 

100.0 
92.7 

1891 

90.3 

1892 

98.6 

1893 

100.0 

1894 

100.7 

1895 

102.7 

1896 

121.5 

1897 

93.4 

1898 

96.4 

1899 

103.8 

1900 

102.1 

1901 

129.6 

1902 

135.3 

1903 

134.8 

1904.: 

144.7 

1905 

152.7 

1906 

151.1 

1907 

155.8 

GRINDERS,   Male. 

[Data  from  1  establishment  1890-1903;  8,  1904;  17, 
1905;  19,  1906;  20,  1907.] 


MACHINE    WOODWORKERS,    Male. 

[Data  from  11  establishments  1890-1903;  16,  1904; 
23,  1905,  1906;  22,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
47.1 
70.6 
82.4 
105.9 
94.1 
105.9 
94.1 
94.1 
164.7 
15a  8 
176.5 
147.1 
70.6 
70.6 
69.9 
78.0 
83.1 
82.6 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.8 
97.8 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

97.5  j 

1907 

97.2  ' 

100.0 
84.8 
99.4 
84.9 
79.4 
100.8 
99.2 
107.9 
120.8 
113.0 
109.6 
114.5 
105.6 
108.4 


123.0  I  1903. 

136.9  ,  1904. 

138. 8  1905. 

140.0  1906. 

141.0  1907. 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1S92 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 . 

1900 

1901 

1902. 


100.0 

100.0 

93.0 

100.3 

89.8 

100.2 

95.3 

100.2 

110.9 

100.2 

86.7 

100.1 

98.4 

100.2 

90.6 

100.2 

91.4 

98.3 

112.5 

100.3 

128.9 

100.1 

128.1 

100.1 

126.6 

100.1 

130.5 

100.2 

151.6 

99.7 

112.7 

98.4 

140.4 

98.3 

138.7 

97.9 

133.2 

97.6 

100.0 

101.5 

102.8 

101.8 

104.9 

99.2 

96.2 

96.4 

99.1 

99.7 

98.3 

104.0 

103.8 

110.8 

108.9 

114.2 

117.8 

119.9 

120.5 


MACHINISTS,  Male. 


[Data  from  15  establishments  1890-1903;  14,  1904; 
21,  1905,  1906;  20,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99...  I 

1890 1 

1801 

1892 

18*8 

189* 

1835 

1S90 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


.HOLDERS,  IRON,  Male. 

[Data  from  9  establishments  1890-1903;  12, 1904; 
21,  1905,  1006;  20,  1907.] 


100.0 

100.0 

97.9 

100.5 

98.8 

100.4 

98.5 

100.4 

107.1 

100.4 

93.8 

97.8 

94.1 

100.5 

100.0 

100.4 

91.7 

99.1 

105.6 

100.4 

113.0 

100.1 

123.9 

100.1 

128.6 

100.1 

124.5 

100.0 

146.6 

97.8 

122.3 

93.9 

140.3 

93.0 

139.2 

92.4 

141.1 

92.1 

100.0 
100.3 
102.1 
104.0 
106.6 
94.5 
93.7 
96.4 
96.6 
101.3 
104.6 
106.2 
104.8 
107.7 
111.9 
120.4 
119.8 
127.4 
128.8 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1H97 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

190,-j 

1906 

1907 


401)70— Xo.  77— 08- 


100.0 
86.4  . 
88.9  I 

104.0  j 

109.1  ' 

87.4  I 

95.5  , 
90.9  , 
91.9  | 

117.2 
127. 8  I 
132.  8 
126.  H 
121.7 
141.4  , 
129.2 
152.  3 
165.4 
105.  6 


Digitized  by 


100.0 

100.0 

100.9 

102.3 

100.9 

103.6 

101.0 

106.3 

100.9 

107.9 

99.1 

96.0 

100.7 

93.3 

98.3 

98.1 

97.0 

94.0 

100.4 

96.7 

100.7 

101.6 

100.9 

109.2 

100.8 

108.6 

100.8 

119.8 

100.1 

120.4 

98.2 

121.2 

98.1 

117.2 

97.7 

122.5 

97.3 

121.6 

Google 
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BULLETIN   OP   THE   BUREAU   OF   LABOR. 


Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

AGRICTJI/TURAIi  IMPLEMENTS— Concluded. 


PAINTERS,  Male. 


PATTERN  MAKERS,  WOOD,  Male. 


[Data  for  employees  from  12  establishments  1890-  ' 
1903.     Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  12  estab-  ! 
lishments  1890-1894;  13, 1895-1903.    Data  from  15 
establishments  1904;  23,  1905,  1907;  22,  1906.] 

[Data  from  13  establishments  1890-1903;  12,  1904; 
22, 1905, 1906;  21,  1907.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative ' 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative   Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week.         hour. 

Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
87.4 
91.6 
89.9 
93.3 
113.4 
100.8 
101.7 
98.3 
117.0 
103.4 
97.5 
126.9 
126.1 
121.0 
105.6 
120.0 
108.9 
87.1 

100.0 
99.9 
99.9 
100.1 
100.1 
100.2 
100.0 
99.8 
99.8 
100.1 
100.1 
100.0 
100.1 
100.2 
100.0 
95.9 
95.4 
95.4 
94.7 

100.0 
97.6  ' 
108.8 

106.5  | 

104.6  ' 
01.8 
97.1  i 
99.4 
97.8 
96.3 
99.9 

109.6 
107.4 
110  2 
120.8 
118.5 
121.3 
126.3 
130  2 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

loao 

76.2 
85.7 
97.6 
109.5 
92.9 
104.8 
100.0 
97.6 
116.7 
114.3 
161.9 
154.8 
135.7 
154.8 
128.7 
.     135.9 
175.9 
178.5 

100.0 
100.1 
100.1 
109.0 
100.0 
100.1 
100.0 
99.9 
100.0 
99.8 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
100.0 
98.6 
98.2 
98.0 
97.6 
97.0 

100. 0 
99.4 

1891 

1891 

98.4 

1892 

1892 

104.7 

1893 

1893 

101.4 

1894 

1894 

95.5 

1895 

1895...,,.  .     .. 

98.1 

1896 

1896 

101  1 

1897 

1897 

97  4 

1898 

1898 

103.2 

1899 

1899 

101  0 

1900 

1900 

104.0 

1901 

1901 

105.6 

1902 

1902 

109.7 

1903 

1903 

112.8 

1904 

1904  .....     . 

118.0 

1905 

1905 

118.1 

1906 

1908 

1907 

130.4 

1907 

132  3 

BAKERY,  BREAD. 
BAKERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  123  establishments  1890-1903;  140,  1904;  150, 1905;  148,  1906;  153, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99. .  J 

1890 ! 

1891 

1892 ' 

1893 i 

1894 ' 

1895 ' 

1896 ' 

1897 

1898 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

93.3 

100.8 

99.3 

94.6 

100.8 

99.9 

96.1 

100.9 

100.3 

96.0 

100.5 

100.2 

97.2 

100.4 

98.4 

100.2 

99.9 

98.7 

102.1 

99.6 

99.6 

102.6 

100.2 

99.8 

107.9 

99.1 

100.6 

1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
I  19*3. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


109.8 

97.8 

114.0 

96.9 

121.0 

96.3 

130.4 

95.8 

133.7 

93.9 

142.6 

93.6 

148.1 

92.5 

155.6 

91.8 

159. 6 

91.6 

103.1 
106.6 
108.8 
113.9 
11&9 
121.1 
123.5 
127.4 
12a  9 


BLACKSMITHING  AND  HORSESHOEING. 


BLACKSMITHS,  Male. 


HORSESHOERS,  FLOOR  MEN,  Male. 


[Data  from  59  establishments  1890-1903;  48,  1904; 
33,  1905;  31,  1906,  1907.] 


[Data  from  109  establishments  1890-1903;  127, 1904; 
134,  1905;  139,  1906;  141,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99...' 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 • 

1894 • 

1895 1 

1896 

1897 . 

1898 ! 

1899 1 

1900 i 

1901 J 

1902 

1903 1 

1904 

1905 ' 

1906 

1907 ■ 


100.0 
100.0 
102.8 
102.8 
103.5 
94.4 
95.1 
101.4 
97.2 
102.8 
102.1 
105.6 
109.2 
107.7 
107.7 
101.1 
102.2 
107.9 
109.1 


100.0 
100.2  I 
100.2 
100.0 
99.9 
99.9  ' 
100.0  ! 


100.0 
99.9  I 

100.1  ! 
99.4 
99.3 
98.3 
97.9 
97.4 
97.2 
96.2 
95.2 


99.4  ] 

99.3 

98.3  1 

97.9  I 

97.4 

97.2 

96.2 

100.0  Average  1890-99. 

100.1  i    1890 

1891 

1892 


100.3 
101.0 
100.7 
98.6 
98.2 
98.5 
99.9 
101.1 
101.5 
102.5 
104.1 
107.6 
109.9 
108.9 
108.6 
112.9 
121. 6 


1  wad. 

1894. 

1895., 

1896. 

1897.. 

1898.. 

1899.. 

1900. 

1901.. 

1902. 
I  1903.. 
I  1904.. 

1905.. 
I  1906.. 

1907.. 


I 


I 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

105.7 

102.  0  ; 

98.1 

101.9 

101.9 

97.6 

103.4 

101.9  1 

97.8 

101.1 

100.8  j 

98.4 

100.4 

99.3 

101.1 

96.6 

99.2  ! 

99.9 

97.7 

99.2  1 

100.5 

95.5 

98.9  j 

101. 1 

98.9 

98.6  ' 

102.3 

99.6 

98.2  i 

103.1 

101.5 

97.7  1 

104.9 

102.3 

96.7  | 

106.6 

100.4 

96.0 

107.8 

100.0 

95.6 

113.4 

98.3 

9=>.l 

116.8 

101.4 

94.5 

119.9 

106.3 

94.1  1 

123.4 

106.0 

93.8  ' 

129.5 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

BLACKSMITHINO  AND  HO R8ESHOEINO— Concluded. 

HORSEfiflOBRS,  FORGEMEN,  Male. 
[IHUfTom60eatabnBtaneirtB  1890-1903;  95,  1904;  100, 1905;  -133,  1906;  135,1907.] 


Year. 


Relative 

Relative 

Relative  ' 

number  of 

boon  per 

wages  per, 

employees. 

week. 

hoar. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0   | 

102.9 

101.3 

98.6 

102.9 

101.1 

98.5    1 

102.1 

101.1 

98.5 

100.7 

100.9 

97.9 

99.3 

100.0 

98.3    , 

97.9 

99.8 

98.8 

98.6 

99.7 

100.1 

97.1 

99.3 

101.2 

100.0 

98.9 

103.0 

Year. 


Relative   I  Relative   Relative 
number  of  ! hours  per  wages  per 


yees. 

wee*. 

99.3 

97.9 

97.1 

96.9 

99.3 

96.6 

97.9 

95.5 

96.4 

94.9 

96.4 

94.7 

94.4 

94.2 

94.8 

93.8 

93.7 

93.4 

hour. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


104.8 
107.9 
109.8 
111.6 
114.8 
115.8 
117.7 
120.7 
125.1 


ROOTS  AND  SHOES. 


CLOSERS-OX,   Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  15  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  15  estab- 
lishments 1890;  17,  1891,  1892;  18,  1893;  20,  1894; 
24,  1895;  25,  1896;  26,  1897;  28,  1898;  32,  1899;  33, 
1990,  1901;  34,  1902,  1903.  Data  from  40  estab- 
lishments 1904;  44, 1905, 1906;  46,  1907.] 


Average  1830-99. .  J 

1890 

1891 , 

1892 1 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 ' 

1897 1 

1898 ' 

1899 1 

1900 ; 

1901 i 

1902 ! 

1903 ' 

1904 

1905 

190K 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

87.3 

100.3 

83.1 

100.5 

87.3 

99.9 

90.1 

100.1 

108.5 

100.1 

100.0 

99.6 

111.3 

99.7 

114.1 

99.7 

107.0 

100.4 

116.9 

99.7 

111.3 

99.5 

116.9 

99.3 

114.4 

99.4 

129.6 

98.8 

131.8 

98.9 

122.2 

98.8 

137.2 

98.4 

149.4 

96.9 

190.0 
90.7 

96.8 
98.3 
100.4 
103.6 
98.4 
103.3 
105.2 
100.1 
102.9 

102.4  | 

105.5  ' 
103.4  I 
108.4 
106.1 
109.0 
111.1 
112.3  i 


CUTTERS,  OTTSOL/E,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  26  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  26  estab- 
lishments 1890;  27,  1891;  28,  1892;  29,  1893,  1894; 
30,  1895,  1896;  31,  1897;  32,  1898,  1899;  33.  1900-1903. 
Data  from  37  establishments  1904;  35,  1905;  36, 
1906;  38,  1907.] 


Cl'TTERS,    UPPER,   Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  22  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  22  estal>- 
liahments  1890;  23,  1891;  25,  1892;  27,  1803;  28. 
1894;  31.  1895,  1896;  32,  1897;  33,  1898;  37,  1809; 
39.  1900-1903.  Data  from  42  establishments 
1904;  45,  1905,  1906;  47, 1907.] 


Average  1800-99...  I 

1890 ' 

1X91 1 

1H92 ! 

1*93 

1894 

IffK 

18»i 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901. 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0  I 
76.0  ' 
82.0 
94.7 
95.2  , 
96.3 
99.8  ' 
105.5 
113.  6  | 

118.0  ; 
119.fi 

129.1  ' 
142.3  I 
131V  5  I 
144.3  I 
154.5  i 
102.1  ■ 
172.8  I 
164.4 


100.0  , 

100.1  I 

100.2  , 
100.2  ' 
100.2  ■ 
100.0  ' 

99.8 
100.0 

99.9  ' 
100.0  , 

99.7  I 

99.7  ! 
99.8 
98.4 
9fi.fi  I 
9(5.9 
9ft.  2 

95.8  , 
95.5  | 


Average  1890-99 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


EDGE  TRIMMERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  18  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  18  estab- 
lishments 1890;  20,  1891;  21,  1S92:  23.  1*93;  24, 
1894;  27,  1895,  1896;  28,  181)7;  30.  189H;  33,  1899; 
34,  1900;  35,  1901-1903.  Data  from  41  establish- 
ments 1904;  45,  1905,  1906;  4fi,  1907.] 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

88.7 

100.2 

102.0 

94.8 

101.7 

99.5 

97.4 

100.2 

99.1 

98.3 

99.8 

100.1 

87.8 

99.7 

96.8 

93.9 

99.8 

100.2 

104.3 

99.7 

98.8 

117.4 

99.6 

101.2 

107.8 

99.7 

101.4 

113.0 

99.7 

100.6 

114.8 

99.8 

102.2 

121.7 

99.6 

100.5 

125.2 

99.6 

103.5 

140.0 

98.2 

106.0 

133.9 

98.6 

109.2 

139.6 

98.5 

109.9 

142.2 

98.0 

111.9 

144.7 

98.0 

114.3 

100.0  ' 

99.9 

99.4 

99.8 
100.4 

98.0  , 
100.0    i 

99.1  l| 
101.0  i! 

99.7  || 
102.8 
103.3 
102.6 
107.4 
110.8 
114.2 
117.3 
118.8 
12fi.  8 


Average  1890-99.. 
1KH0 

100.0 
74.2 

1891 

76.4 

1892 

86.  5 

1893 

96.  6 

1894 

102.2 

1895 

10(1  " 

1896 

1897 

112.4 
114.6 

1898 

111.2 

120.2 

1900 

123.6 

1901 

138.2 

1902 

134.8 

1903 

140.4 

1904 

151.  2 

1905 

162.  4 

1906 

188.2 

1907 

170.  2 

100.0 
100.8 
100.8 
101.0 
100.8 
99.8 
99.5 
99.7 
99.  '.I 
98.  5 
99.2 
98.2 

eft  a 

97.3 
95.8 
95.7 
06.0 
94.9 
95.1 


100.0 
97.7 
97.2 
99.2 

105.  1 
m  2 

m.  t 

99.2 
100.4 
99.9 
99.0 
105.3 
105.0 
110.1 
114.7 

in..  4 

118.7 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS   OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

BOOTS   AND   SHOES— Continued. 


GOODYEAR  STITCHERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  10  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  10  estab- 
lishments 1800;  12,  1801;  13/  1802;  14,  1893;  15, 
1894;  19,  1895,  1896;  21,  1897;  22,  1898;  25,  1899; 
27,  1900,  1901;  29,  1902;  30,  1903.  Data  from  34 
establishments  1904;  40, 1905, 1906;  41, 1907.] 


HEEL   TRIMMERS,   Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  15  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  15  estab- 
lishments 1890;  17,  1891;  18,  1892;  20,  1893;  21, 
1894;  25,  1895-1897;  26,  1898;  28,  1899;  29,  1900; 
30,  1901-1903.  Data  from  39  establishments 
1904;  44,  1905,  1906;  45,  1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative  I  Relative 
number  of  hours  per 
employees,      week. 


100.0 

91.7 

86.1 

86.1 

97.2 

91.7 

94.4 

105.6 

108.3 

105.6 

130.6 

150.0 

155.6 

158.3 

161.1 

181.1 

205.8 

225.9 

224.5 


100.0 
101.3 
100.6 
100.5 
100.7 
99.5 
99.8 
99.6 
99.7 
99.5 
98.9 
98.8 
98.7 
95.1 
94.4 
94.6 
94.9 
94.2 
94.0 


Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


100.0 
88.6 
93.9 
96.5 
96.4 
99.6 
100.9 
98.6 
108.4 
106.6 
110.4 
115.6 
117.3 
121.7 
131.0 
133.2 
130.2 
128.1 
132.2 


LASTERS,  MACHINE,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  10  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  10  estab- 
lishments 1890,  1891;  12,  1892;  14,  1893;  15,  1894; 
16,  1895;  20,  1896;  23,  1897;  25,  1898:  30,  1899;  31, 
1900;  32, 1901 ;  33, 1902. 1903.  Data  from  37  estab- 
lishments 1904;  44,  1905,  1906;  46, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1890 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

59.8 

99.5 

67.7 

100.2 

77.2 

100.0 

86.6 

99.8 

102.4 

100.6 

117.3 

100.5 

126.0 

100.5 

120.5 

100.0 

100.0 

98.6 

138.6 

100.3 

148.8 

98.8 

134.6 

99.9 

126.8 

98.5 

148.8 

97.8 

171.9 

98.0 

188.1 

98.0 

193. 3 

97.6 

202.8 

96.6 

100.0 
97.3 
98.1 
101.2 
96.1 
101.3 
101.1 
103.9 
97.6 
103.9 
100.6 
103.0 
106.6 
114.4 
120.1 
125.4 
128.0 
132.4 
135.2 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 : 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative  '  Relative 
number  of  .hours  per 
employees.  <    week. 


100.0 
77.1 
85.7 
94.3 
100.0 
100.0 
108.0 
108.6 
111.4 
105.7 
97.1 
102.9 
100.0 
88.6 
85.7 
93.8 
97.3 
108.7 
102.9 


~r 


100.0 
101.6 
100.7 
100.7 
100.4 
99.7 
99.4 
99.4 
99.3 
99.6 
99.1 
97.7 
97.6 
96.7 
96.2 
95.7 
96.1 
95.0 
94.7 


Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


100.0 
91.9 
90.8 
97.0 
104.7 
102.3 
103.6 
101.0 
102.3 
106.0 
101.5 
104.8 
105.5 
106.9 
115.7 
122.0 
125.1 
127.4 
129.6 


McKAY  STITCHERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  14  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  14  estab- 
lishments 1890;  16,  1891;  17,  1892;  19,  1893;  20 
1894-1896;  21,  1897;  23,  1898;  24,  1899;  25,  1900; 
26,  1901-1903.  Data  from  28  establishments 
1904;  31,  1905;  32,  1906;  33,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99 

1890 

1891 , 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 , 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 , 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1900 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

77.8 

101.6 

80.0 

101.5 

104.4 

100.4 

104.4 

100.4 

102.2 

99.8 

111.1 

100.2 

117.8 

99.8 

104.4 

99.1 

102.2 

98.5 

100.0 

98.6 

97.8 

96.4 

106.7 

98.0 

97.8 

96.7 

86.7 

96.6 

86.7 

96.3 

93.2 

95.8 

97.7 

95.7 

92.0 

95.2 

100.0 
95.0 
94.1 
99.3 
104.4 
100.6 
104.3 
98.9 
101.2 
102.6 
99.6 
99.9 
99.1 
100.7 
103.6 
103.5 
102.2 
104.3 
101.0 


TREERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  13  establishments  1890-1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  13  establish- 
ments 1890.  1891;  14,  1892;  15,  1893,  1894-  1G,  1895,  1896;  17, 1897-1899;  19, 1900-1903.  Data  from  28  estab- 
lishments 1904;  33,  1905;  34,  1906;  35    1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 J 

1897 1 

189S ! 


100.0 

100.0 

64.2 

100.1 

83.2 

100.7 

78.8 

99.4 

108.0 

99.0 

102.9 

99.7 

107.3 

100.9 

121. 9 

100.3 

114.6 

99.9 

113.1 

100.3 

100.0 
101.4  I 
97.4 
98.8  | 
100.4 
101.4 
100.9 
101.6 
97.9 
97.7  ! 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


102.9 

99.7 

105.1 

99.6 

108.8 

99.8 

91.2 

98.2 

94.2 

96.0 

93.6 

95.9 

106.0 

95.9 

122.2 

95.2 

115.8 

95.5 

102.6 
107.9 
105.5 
110.0 
123.4 
123.3 
126.0 
122.3 
135.6 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

BOOTS  AND   SHOES— Concluded. 


VAMPBRS,  Male. 

Data  for  employees  from  1  establishment  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  1  estab- 
lishment 1890;  2.  1891, 1892;  4,  1893,  1896;  5, 1894, 
1806, 1897, 1898;  7, 1899,  1900;  9,  1901;  11, 1902;  10, 
1903.    Data  from  16  establishments  1904;   19, 
1906, 1906;  21, 1907.] 

|                      VAMPBRS,  Female. 

•  [Data  for  employees  from  16  establishments  1800- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  16  estab- 
lishments 1890;  18,  1891;  19,  1892;  20.  1893;  22, 
1894;  26, 1895, 1896;  27,  1897;  29, 1898;  33, 1899;  34, 
1900, 1901 ;  35, 1902;  33, 1903.    Data  from  40  estab- 
lishments 1904;  45, 1905;  46, 1906, 1907.] 

Year. 

Relative   i  Relative 
number  of  hours  per 
employees .  |    week . 

Relative 

wages  per             Year, 
hour.    1 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99. . . 
1890 

100.0  1        100.0 
50.0             95.8 

100.0 
112.3 
97.3 
92.4 
95.6 
89.4 

•  Average  1890-99. . 
.  1890 

100.0 
102.6 
91.4 
94.0 
92.2 
94.8 
102.6 
101.7 
105.2 
103.4 
113.8 
121.6 
130.2 
140.5 
153.4 
157.4 
155.4 
166.5 

100.0 
100.4 
100.2 
100.4 
100.1 
99.9 
99.9 
99.6 
99.5 
100.1 
99.8 
99.7 
99.6 
99.2 
98.5 
98.5 
98.6 
98.2 

100.0 
99.9 

1891 

50.0 
50.0 
100.0 

foo.o 

100.0 

101.9 
102.4. 
100.2 
99.7 
09.8 

1891 

93.7 

1892 

I  1892 

98.3 

1893 

1893 

101.6 

1894 

'  1894 

102.3 

1895 

90.7 
101.5 
111.4 
103.0 
106.7 

110.6  , 
106.0  1 

114.7  1 
127.1 
124.4 
120.4 
127.5 
128.2 

1896 

103.2 

1896 

100. 0           100-  o 

1896 

102.0 

1897 

100.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
150.0 
226.2 
277.1 
322.7 
374.0 

100.2 
100.3 
99.5 
100.5 
100.1 
99.4 
93.9 
96.3 
96.5 
96.1 
96.4 

'  1897 

100.8 

1898 

1898 

99.4 

1899 

[  1899 

96.5 

1900  ............. 

1900 

103.0 

1901 

1901 

103.9 

1902 

1902 

104.5 

1903 

1903 

110.5 

1904 

■  1904 

110.7 

1905 

1905 

115.4 

1906 

1906 

120.9 

1907 

1907 

142.1             97.8 

124.9 

BRICK. 


BRICK-MACHINE    TENDERS,   Male.     '  KILN  FIREMEN,  Male. 

[Data  from  20  establishments  1890-1903;  36, 1904;  i   (Data  from  22  establishments  1890-1903;  37,  1904; 
46, 1905;  47, 1906;  52,  1907.]  \  48, 1905;  47, 1906;  54,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99...  I 

1890 

1891 ! 

1892 ! 

1893 

1804 

1896 j 

1896 

1897 j 

1898 

1809 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 - 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 
99.2 

100.8 

100.0 
98.4 
99.2 
99.2 
99.2 
99.2 

100.8 

102.4  ! 
103.2  . 
101.6 
104.0  I 

109.5  I 
108.0 

107.6  ! 
110.4  i 
100.6  ' 


100.0 
100.0 
99.9 
99.8 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 
100.2 
100.3 
100.2 
99.5 
99.5 
99.9 
99.9 
99.2 


100.0  I  Average  1890-99. 

99.9  I1  1890 

99.6    ,  1891 

103.0  „  1892 

101.7  1893 

98.4  1894 

97.8  1895 

98.6  1896 

97.3  1897 

100.6  '  1898 

103.2  1899 

104.6  1900 

106.6  1901 

111.3  1902 

112.9  ,  1903 

113.5    ,  1904 

112.5  1905 

118.1  1906 

123.0  1907 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

99.0 
101.0 

96.0 
100.0 

98.0 
102.0 
102.0 

98.0 
103.0 
106.0 
108.0 
109.0 
113.4 
115.7 
118.S 
113.1 


100.0 

100.0 

100.2 

100.6 

100.2 

101.2 

100.4 

100.5 

100.0 

100.1 

100.3 

95.2 

99.5 

99.1 

99.9 

96.2 

99.2 

102.0 

99.8 

104.2 

100.6 

101.1 

99.6 

104.8 

99.0 

109.9 

99.3 

113.8 

98.6 

115.9 

98.2 

117.7 

98.2 

118.8 

98.1 

121.6 

97.7 

127.6 

KILN  SETTERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  24  establishments  1890-1903;  36, 1904;  44, 1905;  45, 1906;  51, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99. . . 
1890 

100.0 
97.0 
90.1 
95.0 
102.0 
98.0 
98.0 
102.0 
103.0 
102.0 

100.0 
99.7 
99.8 
99.8 
99.8 
100.1 
100.3 
99.9 
100.1 
100.2 

100.0 
99.2 
99.7  i 

104.9 
99.8 
99.5 
97.8 
97.9 
96.5 

101.9 

1899 

108.9 
105.9 
106.9 
108.9  ' 
113.9  i 
108.6 
111.7  ' 
113.6 
110.0  , 

100.2 
100.3 
100.5 
100.4 
99.6 
99.4 
99.9 
100.0 
99.6 

102.7 

1900 

102.9 

1891 

1901 

101.2 

1892 

1902 

106.9 

1893 

1903 

107.4 

1894 

1904 

107.5 

1895 

1905 

107.4 

1896 

1906 

111.3 

1897 

1907 

114.8 

1898 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

BRICK--Coiiclttde<L 


LABORERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  11  establishments  1890-1903; 
47, 1905;  49,  1906;  54, 1907.] 

38,1904; 

OFFBEARERS,  Male. 

1  [Data  from  19  establishments  1890-1903 
1                        40, 1905;  37, 1906;  41, 1907.] 

;   29,1904; 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative   Relative 

hours  parwages  per 

week.        hoar. 

Average  1890-99... 
1800 

100.0 

98.8 

97.4 

99.0 

102.0 

103.0 

101.6 

98.0 

98.0 

100.0 

107.2 

100.0 
99.3 
99.8 
99.S 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
99.8 
99.8 
100.4 
100.1 

100.0 
104.0 
102.2 
102.2 
100.8 
99.4 
97.1 
98.8 
98.8 
97.0 
99.3 
102.0 
103.1 
109.2  , 
112.9 
111.3 

Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

100.0 

101.3 
97.4 

105.3 
98.0 
96.0 
99.3 

100.0 
98.0 
98.7 

102.6 
94.7 
96.7 
99.3 
97.4 
97.0 
96.4 
94.7 
93.2 

100.0 
100.0 
99.7 
100.0 
99.8 
100.0 
100.0 
100.1 
160.1 
100.1 
100.2 
99.8 
100.1 
99.8 
99.5 
99.1 
99.4 
99.3 
99.1 

100.0 
101.5 

1891 

104.3 

1892 

1892. 

104.9 

1893 

1893 

106.7 

1894, - 

1894 

101.0 

1895 

1895 

98.3 

1896 

1896 

95.7 

1897 

1897 

94.1 

1898 

1898 

45.5 

1899 

1899 

A7.-6 

1900 _ 

104.3            MR 

1900 

101.6 

1901 

105.6 
120.3 
119.0 
122.8 
120.0 
117.5 
116.6 

99.6 
99.2 
98.5 
98.4 
98.4 
*  98.1 
98.1 

1901 

106.5 

1902 

1902 

111.1 

1903 

1903 

114.4 

1904 ....  ..... 

1904 

113.5 

1905      ..   . 

114.9 
123.1  ' 
126.4  i 

1905. 

115  0 

1906 

1906 

121.0 

1987 

1907 

125.9 

BUIIiDINO  TRADES. 


BRICKLAYERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  212  establishments  1890-1903;  229, 1904; 
203, 1905;  215, 1906;  222, 1907.] 


CARPENTERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  227  establishments  1890-1903;  242, 1904; 
213, 1905;  216, 1906;  225, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99. . . 
1890 

100.0 

101.5 

112.3 

114.1 

104.1 

93.1 

88.2 

91.8 

92.1 

95.3 

107.3 

105.1 

118.1 

109.8 

116.2 

111.2 

111.8 

124.0 

115.7 

100.0 
103.2 
102.4 
101.2 
100.1 
100.8 
100.0 
99.9 
99.1 
97.9 
95.5 
95.6 
94.3 
93.6 
92.7 
92.1 
92.0 
91.9 
91.8 

100.0 
98.4 
99.5 
101.0 
101.1 
98.6 
99.5 
98.9 
99.4 
98.7 
104.8 
106.5 
112.0 
118.0 
124.7 
127.3 
132.1 
138.6 
140.9 

1  Average  1890-99. . 
1890 

100.0 

104.8 

110.2 

114.3 

97.8 

89.3 

88.8 

95.7 

95.4 

95.5 

108.2 

112.1 

117.8 

122.1 

116.4 

108.6 

108.3 

121.6 

124.7 

100.0 
102.0 
101.3 
100.5 
100.7 
100.7 
100.3 
99.7 
99.0 
98.5 
97.4 
94.5 
92.5 
90.6 
90.2 
89.9 
90.1 
89.7 
88.9 

100.0 
96  6 

1891 

|  1891 

99.2 

1892 

1892 

102.7 

1893 ^ 

1893 

99  7 

1894 

■  1894 

97  9 

1895 

1895 

97.8 

1896 

i   1896 

99.6 

1897 

1897 

100.0 

1898 

1898 

101.4 

1899 

1899 

103.2 

1900 

1900 

110  6 

1901 

1901 

115.9 

1902 

,  1902 

123.7 

1903 

1903 

130  6 

1904 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 



129.0 

1905 

133.6 

1906 

141.6 

1907 

151.9 

CORK  ICE  MAKERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  40  establishments  1890-1903;    55, 1904; 
86,  1905;  87, 1906,  1907.] 


43  AS  FITTERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  64  establishments  1890-1903;    79, 1904; 
77,  1905,1907;  76,1906.] 


Average  1890-99. . . 
1890 

100.0 

106.2 

105.4 

133.5 

99.8 

80.5 

85.3 

93.6 

90.1 

96. 9 

108.7 

103.5 

104.1 

114.7 

117.2 

114.8 

127.1 

142.2 

144.3 

100.0 
104.4 

1891 

101.3 

1892 

98.4 

1893 

100.6 

1894 

100.3 

1895 

100.1 

1896 

99.5 

1897 

99.0 

1898 

98.6 

1899 

97.9 

1900 

96.1 

1901 

94.5 

1902 

92.5 

1903 

91.7 

1904 

90.2 

1905 

90.3 

1906 

1907 

90.5 
90.1 

100.0 

95.0 

97.1 

99.2 

98.8 

97.6 

98.6  : 

101.4  I 

102.9 

103.0 

106.4 

113.5 

115.6 

125.1 

134.3 

137.7 

140.8 

145.1 

150.0 


Average  1890-99. 

1S90 

1891 

1S92 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


|  1900. 
,'  1901., 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 
|    1907. 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.4 

103.5 

95.5 

100.0 

102.6 

96.3 

105.6 

100.6 

98.9 

93.2 

99.8 

99.7 

96.3 

99.7 

99.1 

90.1 

99.7 

99.3 

100. 6 

99.4 

100.0 

100.0 

98.4 

101.6 

106.8 

99.1 

103.7 

110.5 

97.3 

105.6 

108.0 

96.4 

116.0 

109.3 

95.4 

114.1 

114.8 

92.6 

123.3 

114.8 

90.9 

130.5 

114.4 

89.4 

139.1 

118.4 

89.3 

138.0 

124.4 

88.5 

150.4 

124.9 

88.9 

155.2 
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Tabi*  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

BUILDING  TRADES— Continued. 


HOD   CARRIERS,   Male. 

[Data  from  250  establishment*  1800*1903;  262, 1904; 
256,  1906;  200,  1906;  311.  1907.] 


INSIDE  WIRE  MEN,  Male. 

[Data  from  40  establishments  1890-1903;  56,  1904; 
94,  1905;  97,  1906;  101,  1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1800-99.. 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1806 

1806 

1807 

1806 

1800 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1900 

1907 


Relative  ,  Relative 
number  of  hours  per 
employees,  j    week, 


100.0 
102.0 
109.5 
115.4 
105.0 
87.2 
90.6 
93.3 
94.2 
92  4 
110.4 
104. 1 
120.2 
119.3 
123.5 
124.3 
128.1 
146.3 
131.1 


100.0 
102.3 
101.8 
100.4 
100.1 
100.8 
99.9 
99.7 
99.7 
98.9 
96.5 
96.5 
95.6 
94.1 
93.0 
92.8 
93.0 
92.9 
92.7 


Relative 

wages  peri 

hour.     ! 


Year. 


100.0 
97.0 
96.5 
90.4 
99.8 
98.9 
90.6 
100.3 
90.7 
100.6 
108.1 
107.3 
109.3 
114.9 
122.9 
123.8 
124.7 
134.5 
135.9 


Relative  i  Relative  Relative 
number  of  hours  per  wages  per 
employees.)    week.    >    hour. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 1 

1892 , 

1803 ' 

1804 

1806 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1800 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

74.2 

102.8 

80.6 

78.1 

102.6 

80.1 

94.5 

98.8 

91.6 

91.1 

101.2. 

97.9 

93.7 

101.5 

96.1 

93.3 

101.2 

100.0 

102.7 

99.3 

104.5 

130.4 

97.5 

107.6 

122.4 

97.2 

112.1 

119.8 

98.0 

111.7 

146.7 

94.7 

120.7 

149.4 

94.5 

119.6 

176.6 

92.8 

129.7 

184.1 

89.6 

140.6 

185.8 

88.2 

143.5 

212.1 

87.2 

150.0 

251.8 

87.0 

152.5 

250.3 

86.3 

158.2 

LABORERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  146  establishments  1890-1903;  172, 1904; 
192, 1906;  103,  1906;  190, 1907.] 


LATHERS,   WOOD,   Male. 

[Data  from  10  establishments  1890-1903;  39,  1904; 
67, 1906;  57,  1906;  56, 1907.] 


Average  1800-99... ' 

1800 ; 

1801 1 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1806 

1806 

1807 

1806 

1890 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100  0 

114.8 

100.3 

109.0 

100.3 

107.9 

100.3 

101.3 

100.0 

92.6 

99.9 

85.1 

100.1 

90.1 

100.1 

89.7 

99.9 

101.4 

99.3 

108.1 

99.8 

118.3 

99.0 

104.2 

98.5 

119.2 

96.3 

113.9 

95.8 

96.8 

95.8 

109.1 

95.8 

130.1 

95.4 

137.8 

94  9 

100.0  I 
102.7 
103.0 
103.5 
101.8 
96,7 
96.2 
96.5 
98.6 
99.9  I 
99.3 
99.6 
108.0 
112.0 
114.2 
1113 
114.4 
122.5 
127.2 


PAINTERS,  Male. 


[Date  from  203  establishments  1890-1903;  208, 1904; 
206,  1906;  210.  1906;  211,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99..' 

1800 

1801 

1892 | 

1893 .-' 

1804 

1895 

1806 ' 

1897 

1898 i 

1899 

1900 

1901 ! 

1902 , 

1903 

1904 i 

1905 1 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

10O.0 

109.0 

85.2 

105.4 

910 

81.5 

105.4 

93.8 

108.3 

1019 

95.9 

91.7 

1018 

93.8 

90.7 

1017 

93.8 

110.2 

103.7 

97.9 

105.6 

93.2 

106.3 

99.1 

93.2 

106.2 

119.4 

92.3 

109.5 

109.3  . 

92  3 

108.7 

121.3 

87.3 

110.8 

121.3  , 

87.9 

111.2 

135.2  , 

87.7 

115.1 

114.8 

88.0 

111.4 

135.4 

87.4 

116.7 

132.9 

87.2 

119.3 

144.5 

86.2 

145.3 

143.1 

86.1 

140.8 

Average  1800-99... 

1890 

1891 

1892 

100.0 
96.3 
100.9 
105.5 
99.7 
93.9 
94.1 
99.2 
101.7 
101.3 
107.5 
111.2 
116.5 
115.7 
109.4 
109.9 
111.5 
116,2 
1114 

100.0 
102.6 
101.9 
101.1 
100.1 
100.4 
100.1 
99.6 
99.0 
98.1 
97.1 
916 
92.6 
91.5 
90.8 
90.4 
90.5 
89.7 
89.3 

100.0 
97.0 
98.2 
99.4 

101.2 
99.1 
98.4  ' 
99.2 

100.5 

102.3  ' 

104.7  , 
110.5 
1117  , 
119.5 
124.9 
127.9 
129.5 

136. 8 
142.0 

Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1K93 

1K94 

1S94 

1895 

1895 

1>«M 

1896 

1X97 

1897 

1808 

1898 

1800 

1899 

1900 

1900 

1901 

1901 

1902 

1902 

1903 

1903 

1904 

1904 

1906 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1906 

1907 

PAPER   HANGERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  93  establishments  1890-1903;  103,  1904; 
116,  1905,  1907;  114,  1906.  J 


100.0 
98.5 
99;  3 
99.4 
98.9 
98.4 
98.5 
99.5 
101.1 
102.9 
103.7 
108.4 
113.4 

nas 

125.7 
126.8 
133.5 
136.9 
142.7 


100.0 

100.0 

94.1 

101.4 

94.9 

100.9 

100.  ft 

101. 0 

93.5 

100.8 

92.1 

100.4 

93.5 

100.5 

99.8 

99.8 

105.7 

99.0 

108.5 

98.4 

117.8 

97.9 

119.2 

96.1 

127.9 

92.8 

124.2 

91.4 

120.4 

90.2 

117.1 

90.3 

129.1 

89.6 

133.6 

89.0 

130  2 

89.1 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE   BUREAU   OF   LABOR. 


Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

BUIIiDING  TRADES— Continued. 


PLASTERERS,  Male. 

{Data  from  146  establishments  1890-1903;  152, 1904; 
164,  1905;  166,  1906,  1907.] 


Year. 


Relative  ,  Relative  !  Relative 
number  of  hours  per' wages  per 
employees,      week,    j    hour.     | 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 
100.2 
106.0 
110.5 
102.4 
92.0 
92.0 
97.7 
94.4 
97.0 
108.1 
111.5 
105.2 
120.8 
112.7 
110.5 
123.8 
133.1 
141.1 


100.0 
103.2 
101.6 
100.5 
100.3 
100.3 
99.6 
99.4 
100.3 
98.6 
96.1 
94.1 
93.1 
91.2 
90.8 
90.5 
90.1 
90.0 


PLUMBERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  221  establishments  1890-1903;  232, 1904; 
207,  1905;  215,  1906;  219, 1907.] 


Year. 


Relative  Relative  Relative 
number  of  hours  per( wages  per 
employees,  j    week.        hour. 


100.0 
98.4  { 
99.2 

102.6  ! 
100.5  I 

97.9  I 
98.1  I 
99.7 
97.6  I 
99.4  ! 

106.4  i 

109.5  , 
114.3 

123.7  I 
131.8 

133.8  I 
139.6 
148.7 
153.3 


Average  1890-99.. 
1890.7;. 

100.0 
99.1  . 

100.3  . 

103.4  | 

94!  4  ! 
94.3  ! 
98.9  < 
99.1  1 

104.6  [ 
106.2 
110.4  ' 
118.3  ' 
117.9 

115.7  , 
117.2 
124.5 

139.8  , 
136.7 

100.0 
102.1 
101.6 
101.2 
100.2 
100.1 
99.7 
99.3 
98.9 
98.7 
98.2 
96.6 
95.4 
93.0 
91.9 
91.3 
91.1 
90.2 
90.0 

100.O 
97.4 

1891 

98.1 

1892 

98.7 

1893 

99.9 

1894 

98*8 

1895 

99.7 

1896 

100.4 

1897 

101.2 

1898 

102.3 

1899 

103.6 

1900 

107.1 

1901 

110.6 

1902 

117.6 

1903..*. 

124.5 

1904 

128.3 

1905 

131.2 

1906 

141.9 

1907 

148.1 

ROOFERS,  GRAVEL.  AND  TAR,  Male.  >:    ROOFERS,  SLATE  AND  TILE,  Male. 


TData  from  0  establishments  1890-1903;  35,  1904; 
72,  1905;  75,  1906;  81,  1907.] 


[Data  from  40  establishments  1890-1903;  41,  1904; 
71,  1905;  69, 1906;  70,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
82.9 
89.5 
92.1 
136.8 
76.3 
90.8 
101.3 
100.0 
110.5 
122.4 
105.3 
109.2 
94.7 
97.4 
118  3 
123.9 
132.9 
136.1 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

18% 

1897 

1898 v 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1908 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

100.0 

100.0 

100.4 

97.1 

100.2 

101.0 

101.3 

103.6 

98.1 

107.6 

100.0 

98.0 

101.1 

92.5 

99.9 

96.5 

99.7 

100.9 

99.6 

100.1 

99.6 

102.9 

95.9 

114.5 

96.2 

115.9 

95.8 

114.4 

98.6 

113.1 

98.2 

110.6 

98.7 

110.3 

98.8 

113.1 

97.9 

116.6 

Average  1890-99.. ' 

I    1890 ! 

I    1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


t     1KW.. 

1900.. 
1901. 
1902. 
I1  1903. 
1904. 
1905.. 
1906., 
1907.. 


100.0 
110.3 
107.7  , 
105.9  1 
100.7 
90.4 

91.5  < 

97.8  ■ 
100.4  ! 

95.9  ! 
100.7 

98.2 

95.6  , 
100.4  > 

95.2  I 
82.5  j 
81.5  ' 
85.4 

81.7  , 


100.0 
100.8 
100.9 
101.0 
100.5 
100.7 
100.7 
99.9 
98.9 
99  0 
97.7 
95.2 
94.8 
91.7 
91.0 
91.0 
91.0 
90.8 
89.9 


100.0 
101.2 
99.8 
100.9 
100.3 
97.5 
98.1 
98.4 
98.6 
101.3 
103.8 
109.5 
112.0 
118.5 
128.3 
130.6 
130.9 
135.3 
137.2 


ROOFERS,  TIN,  Male. 

[Data  from  94  establishments  1890-1903;  100,  1904; 
118,  1905,  1907;  119,  1906  J 


STEAM  FITTERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  73  establishments  1890-1903; 
112,  1905;  120,  1906;  129,  1907.) 


,1904; 


Averago  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0  ' 

96.6 

102.0 

102.5 

101.2 

100.1 

101.1 

105.2 

100.4 

94.9 

100.7 

93.7 

100.3 

101.0 

99.6 

96.7 

99.0 

102.3 

98.3 

107.6 

97.4 

105.5 

95.6 

109.1 

93.8 

115.0 

91.4 

110.3 

91.4 

109.8 

90.7 

111.3 

90.6 

115.4 

90.5 

119.1 

90.2 

100.0 
97.0 
99.1 
99.1 
100.0 
97.8 
98.8 
100.1 
100.4 
102.5 
105.2 
108.7 
111.9 
119.7 
122.2 
122.9 
126.5 
132.4 
133.8 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1900 

1907 


100.0 
93.0  ] 
90.9 
99.5 
107.9  I 
96.6 
95.3  . 
99.8 
105.8  , 
101.8  1 
108.4 
106.8 
115.2  I 
129.3 
129.0 
128.6 
139.4 
159.8 
153.3 


100.0 
102.6 
101.9 
101.3 
101.6 
99.4 
99.8 
99.2 
98.7 
98.6 
96.9 
96.0 
94.0 
92.4 
89.0 
88.9 
89.1 
88.0 
87.9 


100.0 
95.9 
96.2 
U9.4 
97.4 
99.2 
98.2 
100.5 
101.5 
104.3 
107.4 
108.1 
115.1 
120.2 
127.3 
131.6 
133.3 
143.4 
147.3 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

BUIIJ>ING  TRADES— Concluded. 


STONE  MASONS,   Male. 

[Data  from  115  establishments  1890-1903; 
102,  1905;  100,  1906;  98,  1907.] 

110, 1904; 

STONES  SETTERS,  Male 

[Data  from  27  establishments  1890-1903 
57,  1905-1907.] 

;  40,  1904; 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative  j  Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week,    j    hour. 

Year. 

Relative    |  Relative  .  Relative 
number  of  hours  per  wages  per 
employees,  i    week.        hour. 

Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
106.9 
115.2 
111.1 
101.4 
90.2 
90.1 
93.5 
89.8 
105.2 
97.1 
105.5 
104.6 
107.7 
121.1 
117.7 
116.8 
114.3 
100.9 

100.0 
101.3 
101.3 
101.2 
100.6 
100.9 
100.4 
100.3 
98.6 
97.4 
98.0 
96.4 
95.2 
93.2 
92.0 
91.4 
91.3 
91.2 
90.6 

100.0 
102.9 
103.2 
101.5 
100.7 
95.1 
96.4 
98.1 
100.3 
99.0 
102.8 
104.7 
110.8 
119.0 
126.6 
129.4 
129.5 
135.2  ' 
139.7 

Average  1890-99. . 
1890 

100.0 
88.1 
88.1 
99.1 
101.8 
96.3' 
108.3 
106.4 
98.2 
99.1 
111.9 
122.9 
133.9 
130.3 
122.9 
118.5 
127.3 
127.9 
129.5 

100.0 
103.9 
103.4 
100.1 
99.7 
99.2 
98.8 
99.4 
98.9 
98.4 
96.2 
96.3 
95.4 
95.4 
94.8 
94.8 
95.0 
95.3 
94.5 

100.0 
92.3 

1891 

1891 

92.9 

1892 

1892 

100.2 

1893 

1893 

99.9 

1894 

1894 

100.8 

1895 

1895 

102.0 

1896 

1896 

100.8 

1897 

1897 

103.0 

1898 

1898 

104.3 

1899 

103.9 

1900 

1900 

107.5 

1901 

1901 

113.1 

1902 

1902 

110.9 

1903 

1903 

116.2 

1904 

1904 

117.9 

1905 

1905 

121.4 

1906 

1906 

125.9 

1907 

1907 

129.0 

STRUCTURAL.  IRON   WORKERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  19  establishments  1890-1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  19  establish- 
ments 1890-1892;  20,  1893-1903.    Data  from  37  establishments  1904;  59, 1905;  62,  1906,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. . . 
1890 

100.0 
77.7 
98.2 
107.3 
98.8 
74.2 
79.5 
115.5 
111.9 
122.1 

100.0 
102.9 
101.8 
99.3 
100.1 
101.9 
100.1 
96.5 
97.0 
97.8 

100.0 
93.6 
98.0 
100.6 
100.9 
93.5 
97.7 
97.5 
104.1 
105.3 

1899 

115.5 
142.2 
195.5 
228.2 
206.6 
205.5 
194.3 
234.8 
216.5 

100.5 
98.0 
96.7 
91.6 
92.2 
90.6 
90.1 
90.9 
91.3 

106.8 

1900 

120.4 

1891 

1901 

138.4 

1892 

1902 

155.9 

1893 

1903 

159.8 

1894 

1904 

171.4 

j  805 

1905 

171.8 

1896 

1906 

180.4 

1897 

1907 

190.3 

1898 

CANDY. 


CANDY  MAKERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  7  establishments  1890-1903;  22,  1904; 
37,  1905;  41,  1906;  44,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. . . 
1890 

100.0 
108.2 

1891 

104.9 

1892 

103.3 

1893 

101.6 

1894 

05.1 

1895 

100.0 

1896 

95.1 
103.3 
90.2 
91.8 
90.2 

1897 

1898 

1809 

1900 

1901 

78.7 

1902 

82.0 
83.6 
84.4 
88.7 
87.4 
92.2 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

100.0  ( 
100.0 

99.9  , 
W0.1  ' 

100.1  ■ 
100.0 
100.0  I 
100.0  ' 
100.0  I 
100.0 

99.9  ! 

99.9 

99.8 

90.8 

99.9  . 

99.9  I 

90.9  , 
100.1 
100.0 


100.0 
98.2 
98.1 
98.8 
95.7 
96.2 
100.8 
103.7 
09.3 
104.6 
104.8 
08.7 
104.9 


DIPPERS,  Female. 

[Data  from  5  establishments  1890-1903;  22,  1904; 
33,  1905;  38,  1906;  40,  1907.1 


Average  1890-99. . 

1890 

1891 

1892 


1894. 
1895. 
1896., 
1897. 


1900. 
1901. 


103.4  |  1902. 

103.4  19T.3. 
105.6  i  1904. 
1C7.4  .  1905. 

108.5  1906. 
110.2  |  1907. 

II 


100.0 

100.0 

117.1 

98.6 

112.8 

98.6 

103.0 

99.8 

106.7 

99.8 

96.3 

99.8 

91.5 

100.5 

94.5 

100.6 

95.1 

100.6 

89.0 

100.7 

93.9 

100.8 

103.0 

10C. 8 

103.7 

100.8 

101.8 

100.8 

122.6 

100.4 

130.7 

100.6 

138.0 

100.2 

143.1 

100.2 

160.8 

90.8 

100.0 
106.3 
108.5 
100.8 
100.7 
101.3 
97.0 
96.2 
96.8 
Go.  4 
96.6 
99.2 
114.0 
113.5 
11^.2 
118.7 
121.1 
129.5 
139.5 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

CARPETS. 


BIRLERS,  Female. 

[Data  from  6  establishments  1890-1903;  8,  1904- 
1906;  7,  1907.] 


Year. 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of 

hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

100.0 

97.9 

10tt7 

95.9 

KW.7 

90.7 

ioa7 

111.3 

99.3 

75.3 

100.3 

103.1 

99.5 

112.4 

9&5 

95.9 

9&9 

105.2 

99.7 

107.2 

99.8 

112.4 

9a7 

117.5 

99.7 

119.6 

9a7 

123.7 

99.5 

134.9 

90.1 

129.7 

99.0 

107.6 

99.0 

122.9 

98.8 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


DYERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  6  establishments.] 


Year. 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


Relative  I  Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week.        hour. 


Average  1890-09. 

1890 

1891 

1882 

1893 

1894 

1895 

18P6 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Mao 

97.4 

99.8 
104.2 
101.6 

94.0 

97.0 
102.7 

97.4 
108.5 

97.3 
105.4 
11L1 
112.9 
123.4 
105.5 
112.6 
117.6 
12a  3 


Average  1890-49. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 
120.4 
109.7 
94.6 
105.4 
90.3 
100.5 
98.4 
88.7 
93.0 
96.2 
97.3 
96.8 
110.8 
115.6 
1115 
111.8 
98.9 
118.2 


ioao 

101.4 
10L4 

ioao 

99.4 
99.9 
99.4 
99.3 
99.6 
99.4 
99.4 
99.3 
99.4 
99.2 

goio 

99.0 
98.9 
98.8 


ioao 

98.4 

oa  3 

102.0 
101.3 
96.9 
96.9 

ioa7 

103.3 
10L5 
10L5 

ioao 
ioao 
ioa2 

104.8 
102.8 
104.6 
106.9 
108.4 


LOOM  FIXERS,   Male. 

[Data  from  9  establishments  1890-1903;  8,  1904- 
1906;  7, 1907.] 


SPOOLERS,   Female. 

[Data  from  6  establishments  1890-1903;  8,  1904- 
1908;  7,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1900 

1907 


100.0 

ioao 

90.9 

101.1 

96.1 

101.1 

100.0 

9a9 

101.3 

9a  4 

97.4 

9a  4 

101.3 

99.5 

98.7 

9a5 

100.0 

99.4 

106.5 

99.5 

101.3 

99.6 

102.6 

99.7 

105.2 

99.7 

106.5 

99.6 

111.7 

99.3 

118.3 

99.0 

111.7 

99.1 

96.2 

99.1 

88.3 

99.3 

ioao 

101.6 
98.0  ' 
100.2 
100.7 
99.6 
98.4  ' 
98.4 
102.7 
99.4 
100.8 
101.0 
100.8 
102.4 
106.3 
105.7 
108.1 
110.4 
112.0 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

.  1901 

1  1902 

:  1903 

■  1904 

I  1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

ioao 

104.3 

10L4 

104.3 

101.4 

107.2 

9a8 

113.8 

9a3 

102.9 

99.6 

110.9 

9ft5 

100.0 

9a5 

85.5 

9a7 

81.9 

99.9 

91.3 

99.7 

100.7 

99.6 

102.2 

99.6 

99.3 

99.7 

98.6 

99.7 

.92.1 

98.2 

95.0 

98.2 

84.3 

98.1 

89.4 

98.0 

ioao 
ioa4 

95.7 

98.0 
101.5 
103.6 

99.3 
100.3 
101.2 

99.8 
10O5 

99.6 
10L2 
104.6 
106.2 
103.9 
106.0 
114.4 
116.7 


TWISTERS,   Female. 

[Data  from  3  establishments  1890-1903;  6,  1904,  1907;  7,  1905,  1906.] 


Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
1161 

1891 

109.7 

1892 

109.7 

1893 

101.6 

1894 

85.5 

1895 

103.2 

1896 

108.  1 

1897 

85.5 

1808 

?2.6 

100.0 

ioao 

101.2 

103.3 

101.2 

104.4 

101.2 

104.6 

99.6 

103.4 

99.6 

89.9 

99.1 

91.7 

99.4 

99.9 

99.6 

99.5 

99.7 

102.2 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


109.7 

99.3 

132.3 

9as 

121.0 

99.2 

132.3 

99.5 

145.2 

99.7 

180.3 

95.5 

18a  3 

95.5 

1(56.4 

95.5 

203.9 

95.6 

ioao 

103.5 
103.3 
103.5 
107.2 
108.5 
108.4 

nai 

122.2 
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Table  H.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Contmued. 

CARPETS— Concluded. 


WEAVERS,    BR4TSSJSLS    AND    W1L- 
TOW,  Male. 

[Data  from  3  establishments  1890-1906;   4,  1907.] 

WEAVERS,  INGRAIN,  Female. 

[Data  from  3  establishments  1890-1903;  6,  1904, 
1905;  5,  1906;  4,  1907.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  oi 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week, 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  oi 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

hour. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99... 
1890 

108.0 
97.6 
92.9 
101.4 
94.8 
94.8 
106.9 
104.8 
106.4 
94.1 
106.4 
110  2 

nao 

127.6 
143.5 
151.5 
159.0 
162.8 
183.7 

100.0 
101.0 
101.0 
99.6 

ioao 

99.6 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 
99.8 
1001 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.8 

100.0 
99.8 
97.1 
98.9 
97.1 
93.5 
102.2 
102.2 
102.7 
102.0 
104.7 
1069 
108.3 
116.9 
122.9 
121.4 
131.0 
135.7 
137.7 

Average  1890-99. . 
1890 

100  0 
96.9 

102.9 

104.3 
92.6 

106.0 

sa  5 

95.2 
100.0 
103.8 
108.1 
105.3 
100  2 
103.6 

9&5 
88.0 
53.8 
39.0 

100.0 
101.8 
101.7 
99.4 
99.4 
99.4 
99.3 
99.6 
99.7 
99.8 
99.8 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
98.3 
98.5 
95.6 
99.4 

100.0 
96.3 

1891 

1891 

93.0 

1882 

1892 

94.7 

1883 

1893 

98.5 

1894 

1894 

100.4 

1695 

1895 

100.8 

1896 

1896 

101.6 

1897 

1897 

107.2 

1898 

i  1898 

1003 

1899 

1899 

106.8 

1900 

1900 

103.4 

1901 

1901 

108.1 

1902 

1902 

93.4 

1903 

1903 

107.4 

1904 

1904 

99.9 

1905 

1905 

108.8 

1906 

1906 

112.« 

1907 

i  1907 

107.9 

WINDERS,  Female. 

[Data  from  6  establishments  1890-1903;  7, 1904-1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


ioao 

89.8 
89.4 
92.8 
104.2 
88.6 
108.9 
105.9 
103.4 
104.7 


ioao 

ioao 

101.4 

100  5 

101.4 

96.9 

99.9 

100.4 

99.4 

99.6 

99.6 

97.9 

99.6 

97.9 

99.6 

101.2 

99.7 

98.4 

99.6 

102.2 

1899. 

1900. 
|  1901. 

1902 
I  1903 
i  1904 
!  1905 

1906 

1907 


111.0 

99.6 

113.6 

99.7 

117.8 

99.5 

124.6 

99.6 

128.4 

98.9 

133.8 

968 

132.1 

97.1 

107.0 

969 

82.3 

97.1 

105.1 
107.0 
103.7 
104.2 
106.5 
106.1 
109.8 
113.4 
125.0 


CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 


BLACKSMITHS,  Male. 

[Data  from  98  establishments  1890-1903;  96, 1904; 
66.  1905;  67,  190li;  68, 1907.] 


,    BODY   MAKERS,  CARRIAGE,   Male. 

[Data  from  26  establishments  1890-1903;  39. 1904; 
37,  190r>;  38,  1900;  48,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1908 

1907 


100.0 

ioao 

101. 2 

10O7 

101.2 

100.8 

104.6 

100.7 

115.4 

100.6 

99.3 

98.7 

104.3 

99.4 

85.2 

99.4 

88.2 

100.0 

100.3 

100.2 

100.7 

99.6 

102.9 

99.5 

111.1 

99.7 

107.5 

99.2 

112  0 

98.3 

109.7 

98.4 

112.2 

97.6 

122.3 

97.0 

125.4 

965 

ioao  !i 

102.4  > 

101.8  ' 
101.  9  , 

94.3  '1 

96.6  | 
95.0 

101.7  | 

102.4  . 

100.9  ! 
102.9  :" 

101.8  I 
102.4 
104.8  I 

106.5  J 
107.8 

110.6  ! 
111.5  | 
113.2 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 ' 

1893 | 

1894 ! 

1895 1 

1896 1 

1897 , 

1898 1 

1899 1 

1900 ' 

1901 | 

1902 ' 

1903 

1904 

1905 , 

1906 

1907 , 


100.0 

100.0 

86.2 

100.4 

95.9 

100.4 

95.9 

100.3 

97.4 

100.1 

116.9 

10O4 

93.8 

100.2 

91.3 

100.0 

101.0 

99.8 

100.5 

99.8 

118.5 

98.6 

110.4 

99.5 

137.9 

99.7 

139.0 

99.7 

139.0 

98.7 

152.4 

98.7 

178.6 

95.7 

200.5 

95.8 

211.6 

95.3 

100.0 

loai 

99.7 
101.2 
100.1 
98.6 
97.8 
98.5 
98.5 
1015 
103.8 
100.5 
98.4 
102.6 
104.4 
104.6 
112.3 
115.4 
118.3 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

CARRIAGES   AND   WAGONS— Concluded. 


IRONERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  7  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  8  estab- 
lishments  1890-1896.    1898-1903;   7,    1897.     Data 
from  28  establishments  1904;  30,  1905;  32,  1906; 
35,  1907.] 

MACHINE  WOODWORKERS, 

[Data  from  18  establishments  1890-1902 
29,  1905;  31,  1906,  1907.] 

Male. 

;  24,  1904; 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

i 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative    Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week.        hour. 

Average  1890^99... 
1890 

ioao 

100.0 
104.1 
114.4 
106.2 
89.7 
95.9 
79.4 
92.8 
1041 
111.3 
124.7 

12a  6 

117.5 
128.9 
121.6 
125.7 

ioao 

100.9 
101.2 
101.2 
99.6 
99.4 

ioao 

99.9 
99.3 

ioao 

97.7 
97.4 
99.3 

ioao 

96.4 
9&  7 
95.7 
95.5 
95.5 

ioao 

98.2 
96.4 
95.9 
99.9 
101.7 

ioa  9 

102.2 
9&8 
103.6 
103.4 

ioa2 

99.7 
111.9 
112.0 

nao 

119.8 

12a  0 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

ioao 

94.7 
98.2 
97.4 
92.1 
83.7 
102.2 
93.4 

ioa4 

117.2 
122.0 
118.9 
134.8 
136.6 
134.4 
124.1 
12&5 

14a  0 

1593 

ioao 

HXX8 
1(XX9 
1(XX8 
1(WL7 
97.5 

ioai 

98.7 
99.7 

loas 

100.1 
99.0 

100.0 
99.8 
99.6 
97.1 
96.6 
.    9&4 
95.8 

ioao 

90.0 
97  7 

1891 

1891 ..  . 

1892 

1892 

1893 

101.1 
99  3 

1893 

1894 

1894 

ioa  7 

1895 

1895 

96.4 

1896 

.  1896.. 

M2.6 

ioa  l 

1897 

1897  ..     . 

1898 

1898 

•  ioa  7 

1899 

1899 

102  2 

1900 

1900  ....     . 

105.  1 

1901 

1901..   . 

103.3 

1902 

1902..     . 

109  1 

1903 

1903..   .... 

na7 

109  9 

1904 

1904 

1905 

1  1905 

11L0 
114.0 

1906 

132.2 

1906 

1907 127, 6 

1907 

117.2 

1 

PAINTERS,  Mare. 

[Data  from  76  establishments  1890-1903;  95,  1904; 
69,  1905;  70,  1906;  71,  1907.] 


TRIMMERS,  CARRIAGE,  Male. 

[Data  from  46  establishments  1890-1903;  76,  1904: 
60,  1905;  56,  1906;  54,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 
1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

100.0 

ioao 

95.9 

ioai 

98.8 

ioa  3 

101.9 

ioai 

ioa7 

100.0 

91.6 

ioa  3 

9&3 

ioai 

98.8 

100.0 

9&3 

99.9 

104  8 

100.0 

114.7 

99.4 

117.5 

99.1 

122.5 

99.5 

12a  5 

99.7 

11&2 

98.5 

108.3 

98.5 

105.6 

9a  0 

114  2 

97.6 

112.0 

97.1 

ioao 

98.6 
98.4 

ioa9 
loas 

99.7 

ioa3 

99.7 
99.4 

loas 

101.4 
102.5 
103.5 

ioa5 

108.2 
110.9 
112.1 

nae 

121.6 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


ioao 

ioao 

92.4 

ioa  4 

92.9 

ioa  5 

ioao 

ioa  2 

93.4 

.    99.9 

9&2 

ioai 

9fc7 

ioa  2 

99.5 

9a9 

101.9 

ioai 

nao 

99.9 

117.1 

9a6 

ll&l 

9a7 

128.9 

9a7 

nae 

99.4 

nao 

9ai 

lias 

9a2 

ioa  3 

97.5 

117.5 

97.4 

114  8 

9&6 

ioao 

101.3 

ioa  9 
ioa  7 

10L8 
9*7 
99.1 
98.5 
98.9 
9&  9 
10L3 
101.0 
101.6 
102.8 
10&6 

na2 

114  0 
117.2 
12tt7 


WOODWORKERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  29  establishments  1890-1903;  51,  1904;  31,  1905,  1906;  34,  1907.] 


Average  liOO-99...' 

1890 i 

1891 ! 

1892 ' 

1893 

1894 1 

1895 

1896 ! 

1897 , 

1898 ! 


ioao 

ioao 

93.6 

ioai 

9a  6 

100.2 

iai7 

ioao 

103.7 

ioa  2 

945 

99.8 

95.4 

ioai 

103.7 

99.4 

102.8 

100.3 

102.8 

100.4 

ioao 
ioa  5 
ioa  4 
ioa  3 

99.2 
99.4 
101.2 
HXL5 
99.4 
99.0 


1899. 

1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 
I  1905. 
I  1906. 

1907. 


106  4 

9a  4 

ioa2 

107.3 

09.4 

10L6 

111.9 

98.8 

101.2 

.      101. 8 

9a8 

102.3 

96  3 

97.4 

104  7 

9&7 

97.0 

105.0 

107.0 

95.8 

101.9 

99.6 

9ai 

105.1 

9i  0 

95.3 

ioa3 
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Table  II.- 


-RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 


CARS,    STEAM  RAILROAD. 


BLACKSMITHS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  44  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  44  estab- 
lishments 1890-1898;  45,  1899-1903.  Data  from 
48  establishments  1904;  45, 1905, 1906;  46, 1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. . . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

im//.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.Y. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of  hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

100.0 

111.5 

101.9 

104.7 

100.8 

107.9 

101.5 

106.8 

101.1 

82.1 

96.6 

81.4 

98.1 

100.6 

98.8 

91.3 

98.1 

104.6 

101.1 

109.6 

101.8 

121.3 

101.9 

123.4 

100.9 

129.6 

100.7 

137.5 

99.9 

127.6 

98.4 

137.3 

97.8 

148.0 

97.0 

146.9 

96.3 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


100.0 
102.3 
101.0 
101.6 
101.8 
101.1 
102.2 
96.1 
99.4 
97.0 
97.5 
97.9 
99.2 
100.4 
104.4 
111.5 
107.8 
110.9 
119.4 


BRASS  FINISHERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  7  establishments  1890-1903;  9, 1904;  8, 
1905;  9,1906;  11,1907.] 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 ^... 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

190! 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

87.5 

100.2 

84.7 

99.2 

94.4 

100.3 

106.9 

100.4 

83.3 

99.8 

87.5 

99.6 

125.0 

99.8 

98.6 

99.6 

138.9 

100.5 

91.7 

100.5 

102.8 

100.5 

101.4 

100.3 

109.7 

100.4 

201.4 

94.0 

194.1 

93.3 

219.4 

92.8 

266.4 

92.8 

217.2 

93.0 

CARPENTERS,  Male. 

f  Data  for  employees  from  40  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  40  estab- 
lishments 1890-1898;  41,  1899-1903.  Data  from 
49  establishments  1904;  46, 1905, 1906;  47, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

100.9 

101.2 

101.5 

100.4 

105.5 

101.3 

104.7 

100.5 

90.3 

97.9 

89.6 

99.0 

95.3 

98.9 

95.9 

96.6 

105.2 

101.2 

111.3 

101.0 

121.3 

101.3 

122.2 

100.6 

131.8 

100.7 

133.7 

99.0 

124.6 

97.5 

160.7 

97.3 

174.5 

96.9 

187.4 

97.  C 

100.0 
105.8 
105.1 
104.2 
107.0 
87.9 
93.8 
98.5 
99.1 
98.2 
100.3 
105.5 
101.0 
112.0  | 
120.6  I 
130.6 
113.7 
117.7 
122.4 


100.0 
101.6 
101.4 
102.9 
104.6 
96.9 
98.4 
97.5 
98.2 
97.8 
100.8 
100. 6 
102.3 
105.9 
109.7 
113.4 
115.5 
119.0 
124.5 


BOILER  MAKERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  34  establishments  1890-1903;  38,  1904; 
33, 1905-1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of  hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

100.0 

91.5 

103.7 

92.2 

100.9 

100.9 

103.3 

101.6 

102.6 

94.0 

94.8 

94.7 

97.2 

100.2 

97.2 

103.0 

97.4 

108.7 

101.5 

113.9 

101.4 

118.3 

101.8 

134.9 

100.2 

139.7 

99.8 

168.0 

98.5 

159.3 

98.5 

168.8 

97.4 

178.1 

96.9 

187.0 

96.5 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


100.0 
100.4 
101.8 
100.8 
101.3 
99.1 
98.7 
99.1 
98.7 
99.4 
100.5 
101.9 
102.7 
105.5 
113.4 
118.3 
120.7 
121.5 
128.9 


CABINETMAKERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  15  establishments  1890-1903;  20,  1904; 
21, 1905-1907.] 


Average  1890-99. . 
1890 

100.0 
98.1 
96.7 
74.0 
*     88.3 
84.5 
107.6 
96.1 
116.6 
100.0 
137.7 
124.6 
126.1 
134.1 
103.0 
128.9 
91.6 
104.8 
103.6 

100.0 
100.1 

99!  9 
100.3 
99.9 
100.1 
100.0 
99.9 
99.9 
100.0 
100.2 
£9.4 
99.6 
93.4 
91.9 
92.0 
92.0 
92.0 

100.0 
107.6 

1891 

107.3 

1892 

102.3 

1893 

105.4 

1894 

86.5 

1895 

91.8 

1896 

97.9 

1897 

97.2 

1898 

99.3 

1899 

104.7 

1900 

106.9 

1901 

112.7 

1902 

122.5 

1903 

130.4 

1904 

132.3 

1905 

120.1 

1906 

122.9 

1907..". 

128.2 

LABORERS,  Male, 


[Data  from  11  establishments  1890-1903;  41,  1904; 
42,  1905;  45,  1900;  47,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99..' 

1890 1 

1891 1 

1892 ' 

1893 1 

1894 

1895 1 

1896 ' 

1897 1 

1898 ' 

1899 ! 

1900 ' 

1901 ! 

1902 

1903 1 

1904 , 

1905 ' 

1906 1 

1907 ' 


100.0 

100.0 

105.6 

101.2 

111.1 

101.3 

107.2 

101.0 

105.2 

100.3 

70.2 

97.5 

81.2 

99.8 

103.7 

99.6 

82.6 

99.1 

109.6 

100.2 

123.8 

100.0 

149.0 

100.2 

145.8 

100.6 

120.  5 

100.3 

140.9 

102.4 

128.6 

100.9 

176.2 

100.0 

185.4 

99.7 

205.2 

99.9 

100.0 
99.7 
99.2 
100.7 
112.3 
99.9 
97.2 
98.1 
98.5 
97.2 
97.5 
100.5 
100.3 
103.1 
104.4 
106.3 
107.8 
109.4 
111.9 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS-^Continued. 

CARS,   STEAM   RAILROAD— Continued. 


MACHINES  WOODWORKERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  21  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  21  estab- 
lishments 1890-1896;  22,  1899-1903.  Data  from 
35  establishments  1904;  40,1906;  41,1906;  43,1907.]  i 


Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99. . . 
1890 

100.0 
112.1 
119.3 
135.0 
143.2 
74.0 
74.3 
79.2 
746 
88.7 
99.5 
110.0 
119.8 
127.8 
139.6 
134.8 
145.1 
174.1 
183.3 

100.0 
100.8 
100.7 
101.2 
101.2 
98.9 
99.3 
99.3 
98.8 
99.8 
100.1 
100.6 
99.6 
99.7 
96.1 
94.0 
94.2 
93.7 
94.0 

100.0 
102.9 

1891 

106.0 

1892 

100.4 

1893 

102.5 

97.3 
96.4 
99.1 
95.4 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 » 

1898 

99.1 

1899 

100.9 

1900 

101.7 
100.8 

1901 

1902 

106.0 
113.7 
115.9 
115.4 

118.1 

£903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

122.9 

HOLDERS,  BRASS,  Male. 

[Data  from  11  establishments  1890-1903;  15, 
1907;  14,  1905;  13, 1906.] 


1904, 


Average  1R90-99. . . 
1890 

100.0 
97.1 
102.9 
107.4 
102.9 
79.4 
82.4 
86.8 
100.0 
114.7 
119.1 
132.4 
147.1 
155.9 
15S.  8 
151.4 
160.3 
150.1 
106.0 

100.0 
101.0 
101.4 
101.4 
10L1 
94.5 
101.2 
100.9 
96.3 
101.1 
101.2 
101.5 
101.6 
101.8 
95.5 
94.9 
94.6 
95.3 
95.9 

100.0 
105.6 

1891 

106.9 

1892 

98.9 

1893 

101.0 

1894 

104.4 

1895 

93.8 

1896 

94.2 

1897 

96.4 

1898 

97.0 

1899 

101.6 

1900 

99.7 

1901 

102.1 

1902 

109.2 

1903 

117.5 

1904 

121.4 

1905 

123.6 

1906 

127.2 

1907 

130.6 

PAINTERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  35  establishments  1890-  ! 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  35  estab- 
lishments 1890-1898;  36,  1899-1903.    Data  from 
4G  establishments  1904,  1907;  45,  1905,  1906.] 


MACHINISTS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  44  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  44  estab- 
lishments 1890-1898;  45,  1890-1903.  Data  from 
48  establishments  1904;  45, 1965;  46, 1906;  47, 1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


Relative 

hours  per 

week. 


100.0 

94.8 

94.7 

99.6 

100.1 

90.9 

94.9 

101.9 

99.1 

108.5 

115.7 

118.5 

118.3 

124.3 

133.7 

138.8 

157.8 

165.9 

176.8 


100.0 
102.0 
100.7 
102.2 
101.3 
05.9 
99.4 
98.7 
98.4 
100.3 
101.0 
101.7 
101.4 
101.3 
99.3 
98.5 
06.9 
96.7 
96.3 


Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


100.0 

100.5 

100.1 

100.3 

100.8 

100.7 

90.9 

99.5 

99.4 

98.9 

100.2 

100.6 

102.1 

104.8 

110.7 

115.2 

115.8 

118.6 

126.0 


MOLDERS,  IRON,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  13  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  13  estab- 
lishments 1890-1898;  14,  1899-1903.  Data  from 
14  establishments  1904;  13,  1905,  1906;  12, 1907.] 


100.0 
105.1 
103.7 
104.5 
108.5 
99.2 
99.1 
92.6 
96.2 
95.5 
95.7 
97.9 
98.8 
101.2 
106.0 
110.1 
113.1 
119.0 
129.6 


PATTERN  MAKERS,  WOOD,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  24  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  24  estal>- 
lishmenta  1890-1898;  25,  1899-1903.  Data  from 
34  establishments  1904;  35,  1905,  1906;  36,  1907.] 


100.0 

100.0 

113.0 

100.4 

106.3 

100.8 

111.6 

100.8 

97.7 

100.7 

86.0 

96.4 

83.2 

100.7 

101.6 

101.2 

85.3 

96.9 

100.0 

101.0 

115.2 

101.1 

124.7 

101.1 

113.5 

100.2 

125.6 

100.2 

122.4 

99.3 

108.3 

97.8 

106.6 

97.0 

116. 0 

97.0 

123.4 

96.5 

Average  1890-99... 

1890 

1891 

100.0 
113.8 
124.5 
113.1  i 
129.0 
79.8 
87.7 
85.6  ' 
77.3  1 
88.3  • 
101.1 
98.0  , 
103.5 
104.6 
93.2  1 
108.3 
118.3  . 
129.8  ' 
134  8 

100.0 
101.3 
101.1 
101.3 
101.4 
98.2 
99.1 
99.0 
98.1 
100.2 
100.4 
100.8 
99.8 
99.7 
98.9 
96.2 
95.6 
95.3 
95.2 

100.0 
102.5 
102.4 
101.6 
103.1 
97.8 
96.5 
98.7 
100.8 
98.3 
98.6 
97.3 
99.4 
101.5 
105.4 
111.4 
113.7 
115.3  1 
118.0 

'  Average  1K90-99.. 

1890 

1S91 

100.0 
101.8 
99.1 
105.4 
97.3 
88.3 
92.8 
99.1 
91.9 
112.6 
114.4 
117.1 
127.0 
125.2 
126.1 
126.8 
135.6 
138.7 
148.0 

100.0 
101.6 
100.9 
101.6 
101.7 
98.9 
97.8 
97.7 
97.1 
101.0 
101.8 
101.7 
101.0 
101.5 
98.3 
97.5 
97.2 
96.7 
97.1 

100.0 
101.8 
102.5 

1892 

1892 

101.2 

1893 

1893 

103.4 

1894 

1894 

100.9 

1895 

1895 

99.0 

1896 

1896 

95.8 

1897 

1897 

97.0 

1898 

1898 

100.0 

1899 

1899 

98.7 

1900 

1900 

100.1 

1901 

1901 

102.1 

1902 

1902 

102.5 

1003 

1903 

108.5 

1904 

1904 

110.7 

1905 

1905 

112.5 

1906 

1906 

115.8 

1907 

1907 

122.7 
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Table  M.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

CARS,   STEAM  RAILRO AD— Concluded. 


PIPE  FITTERS,  Male. 

(Data  for  employees  from  6  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hoars  and  wages  from  6  estab- 
lishments 1880-1888;  7,   1899-1903.    Data  from 
3ft  establishments  1904, 1905;  39, 1906;  41, 1907.] 

TINSMITHS,   Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  34  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  34  estab- 
lishments 1890-1898;  35,  1899-1903.    Data  from 
44  establishments  1904;  41, 1905, 1906;  43, 1907.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative  |  Relative 

hours  per,  wages  per 

week.        hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
101.9 
94.4 
113.0 
124.1 
92.6 
94.4 
87.0 
94.4 
96.3 
96.3 
94.4 
127.8 
135.2 
144.4 
196.4 
178.7 
200.3 
227.4 

100.0 
102.5 
102.4 
103.3 
102.5 
94.5 
96.7 
96.3 
96.4 
102.1 
103.0 
102.9 
101.4 
101.4 
100.5 
99.3 
99.0 
98.9 
98.5 

100.0 
103.6 
97.0 
95.7 
101.7 
102.6 
99.5 
99.2 
99.6 
101.4 
99.9 
99.1 
101.2 
100.1 
106.5 
110.4 
108.5 
113.8 
119.9 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 . 

100.0 
94.7 
102.4 
93.9 
99.7 
96.5 
92.3 
94.9 
•     95.2 
117.3 
113.3 
116.0 
127.2 
129.3 
127.5 
129.0 
118.1 
151.7 
160.4 

100.0 
102.1 
101.1 
101.1 
100.6 
97.3 
98.6 
98.6 
98.2 
101.3 
101.2 
102.0 
100.7 
100.3 
97.6 
96.5 
95.9 
95.0 
94.8 

100.0 
98.2 

1891 

1891...     ...  ...  . 

97.1 

1892 

1892....  ...... 

102.9 

1893 

1893 

101.4 

1894 

1894.; 

97.8 

1895 

1895 . 

99.3 

1896 

1896 

lOt.  8 

1897 

1897  .. 

102.3 

1898 

1898 ..   .   .   . 

96.6 

1899 

1899 

102.6 

1900 

1900 

103.4 

1901 

1901..   .... 

103.4 

1903 

1902..   .       .... 

112.2 

1909 

1903..  .   .   

119.1 

1904. 

1904 .     .   . 

121.7 

1906 

1905 

121.8 

1906 

1906 

130.0 

1907 

1907  . 

138  1 

UPHOLSTERERS,  Male. 
[Data  from  25  establishments  1890-1903;  34, 1904;  33, 1905-1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1802 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


100.0 

100.0 

100.6 

100.7 

116.1 

100.9 

106.3 

100.9 

120.7 

101.1 

87.4 

98.5 

88.5 

98.7 

85.1 

99.5 

91.4 

99.0 

98.9 

100.2 

100.0 
108.0 
105.3 
105.1 
107.0 
92.9 
97.0 
94.9 
96.2 
96.2 


ll  1899. 

I  1900. 
I,  1901. 
i  1902. 
I;  1903. 
,!  1904. 

I I  1905. 
i  1903. 

1907. 

I 


102.9 
117.2 
106.3 
105.2 
108.0 
152.3 
124.5 
147.2 
148.0 


100.6 

97.2 

101.0 

98.1 

100.5 

100.0 

100.0 

103.9 

94.9 

111.8 

91.9 

123.1 

92.0 

113.9 

92.6 

118.8 

92.8 

126.2 

CLOTHING,   FACTORY  PRODUCT. 


BUTTONHOLE  MAKERS,  MACHINE, 
Male. 

I  Data  from  1  establishment  1890-1903;  7, 1904, 1907; 
10, 1905;  8, 1906.] 


BUTTONHOLE  MAKERS,  MACHINE, 

Female. 

[Data  from  6  establishments  1890-1903;  20, 1904;  14, 
1905, 1907;  13, 1906.] 


Average  1890-99 

1H90 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

66.7 

100.0 

66.7 

100.0 

66.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

66.7 

91.5 

66.7 

91.5 

66.7 

91.5 

66.7 

91.5 

66.7 

91.5 

70.5 

91.4 

62.7 

91.9 

100.0 
102.2 
102.2 
102.2  I 
99.1  ' 
99.1  I 
9P.1 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
111.6 
111.6 
111.6 
112.0 
109.2 
105.7 
101.2 


Average  1890-99 

1890 

1891 

1SU2 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 
106.7 
106.7- 
106.7 
106.7 
93.3 
93.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
106.7 
106.7 
106.7 
113.3 
126.7 
128.0 
144.4 
134.4 
128.3 


100.0 

100.0 

101.6 

96.2 

101.6 

96.2 

101.6 

96.7 

99.6 

96.4 

98.9 

99.6 

98.9 

99.6 

99.4 

102.3 

99.4 

103.4 

99.4 

107.2 

99.6 

102.4 

99.6 

99.0 

99.6 

99.3 

96.8 

99.5 

97.9 

104.2 

97.7 

106.2 

97.6 

112.3 

97.6 

124.6 

98.0 

110.4 

Digitized  by 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

CLOTHING,  FACTORY  PRODUCT— Continued. 


CUTTERS,  HAND,  Male. 


[Data  from  8  establishments  1890-1903;  26,1904;  25, 
1905,  1906;  29,  1907.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99. . . 
1890 

100.0 
90.5 
90.5 
100.0 
95.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
104.8 
109.5 
114.3 
109.5 
119.0 

12a  6 

123.8 
126.8 
135.2 
147.7 
142.0 

100.0 
100.2 
100.2 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 
99.9 
99.9 
99.7 
99.8 
99.9 
99.8 
99.7 
99.9 
100.1 
99.8 
100.8 
100.3 
100.7 

100.0 
98.3 

1891 

98.3 

1892 

98.3 

1893 

99.8 

1894 

97.2 

1895 

99.7 

1896 

99.7 

1897 

103.4 

1898 

102.9 

1899 

102.7 

1900 

104.7 

1901 

105.4 

1902 

104.7 

1903 

110.9 

1904 

111.9 

1905 

110.1 

1906 

111.3 

1907 

113.8 

EXAMINERS,  Female. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1890-1903;  17,  1904; 
8,  1905,  1906;  6,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100  0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

99.9 

105.9 

100.1 

100.0 

99.9 

88.2 

100.4 

88.2 

100.4 

111.8 

100.0 

88.2 

99.6 

88.2 

99.6 

111.8 

99.8 

123.5 

100.0 

141.2 

99.6 

182.4 

98.8 

211.8 

97.  C 

201.3 

97.3 

27a  8 

97.6 

283.4 

97.4 

283.4 

96,9 

CUTTERS,   MACHINE,    Male. 

[Data  from  7  establishments  1890-1903;  18, 1904;  21, 
1905;  19, 1906;  23, 1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

,  1898 

I  1899 

'  1900 

'  1901 

1902 

1903 

i  1904 

,  1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 
98.0 
98.0 
94.7 
98.0 
99.9  l 
100.4 
100.7 
102.8 
102.0 
105.1 
103.6 
107.2 
87.5 
86.6 
89.2 
84.7 
87.6 
90.2 


PRESSERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  7  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  8  estab- 
lishments 1890-1899;  7,  1900-1903.  Data  from  29 
establishments  1904,  1905;  28,  1906;  30,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 


1899.. 
1900. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903. 
1904.. 
1905. 
1906.. 
1907. 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

107.7 

100.2 

100.4 

107.7 

100.2 

100.4 

111.5 

100.3 

100.3 

100.0 

100.0 

103.9 

111.5 

100.3 

100.3 

115.4 

100.2 

100.1 

88.5 

99.6 

96.8 

88.5 

99.7 

95.0 

92.3 

99.8 

97.5 

88.5 

99.7 

105.2 

103.8 

99.8 

104.9 

115-4 

99.9 

109.4 

107.7 

99.9 

111.0 

103.8 

98.3 

113.5 

111.7 

97.9 

115.2 

120.9 

97.9 

113.9 

135.  5 

98.7 

118.6 

142.7 

9.8.1 

123.2 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


100.0 
105.9 
105.9 
111.8 
105.9 
100.0 
941 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
105.9 
111.8 
111.8 
111.8 
135.5 
148.0 
141.0 
167.0 


Relative    Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week.        hour. 


100.0 
100.1 
100.1 
100.3 
100.1 
100.1 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 


100.1 
99.9 
99.0 
98.6 
98.1 
97.8 
97.2 
96.9 


ioao 

100.8 
100.8 

9a  8 

100,8 
96.7 
99.7 
99.7 
98.4 
99.9 
103.4 
103.6 
103.7 
106.1 
107.2 
110.3 
106.6 
109.9 
108.7 


FINISHERS,  Female. 

[Data  from  7  establishments  1890-1903;  20, 
26,  1905,  1907;  24,  1906.] 


1904; 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

90.5 

100.8 

90.5 

100.8 

98.4 

109.4 

96.8 

100.3 

88.9 

100.7 

90.5 

100.1 

93.7 

99.4 

103.2 

99.3 

115.9 

99.2 

123.8 

99.0 

138.1 

99.0 

133.3 

98.5 

147.6 

98.4 

142.9 

98.4 

151.5 

97.6 

164.7 

97.3 

181.0 

97.7 

188.4 

96.9 

100.0 
100.1 
100.1 
98.2 
97.9 
97.9 
101.3 
101.3 
101.3 
102.3 
99.2 
100.2 
103.3 
101.3 
101.1 
101.5 
106.4 
112.3 
120.3 


SEWING-MACHINE    OPERATORS, 
Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  1  establishment  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  1  estab- 
lishment 1890-1901;  2,  1902,  1903.  Data  from  16 
establishments  1904;  24,  1905, 1907;  21, 1906.] 


Average  1890-99. . 


1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895. . 
1896.. 
1897. . 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903. . 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907. 


100.0 

100.0 

ioao 

83.3 

100.0 

99.3 

83.3 

100.0 

99.3 

91.7 

100.0 

101.9 

91.7 

100.0 

101.9 

108.3 

100.0 

98.6 

108.3 

100.0 

98.6 

83.3 

109.0 

99.3 

108.3 

100.0 

98.6 

108.3 

100.0 

98.6 

100.0 

100  0 

104.1 

108.3 

91.5 

103.5 

108.3 

91.5 

113.0 

108.3 

92.0 

95.3 

108.3 

91.6 

108.4 

132.7 

90.6 

103.7 

153.3 

90.6 

104.3 

160.0 

90.4 

110.5 

165.4 

89.8 

112.0 
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Tablb  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

CliOTHING,  FACTORY  PRODUCT-Concluded. 

SEWING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  Female. 

(Data  from  9  establishments  1890-1903;  27, 1904;  26, 1905, 1906;  25, 1907.] 


Year. 

Relative   I  Relative 
number  of  {hours  per 
employees,     week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0  !        100.0 
94.1          100.2 

100.  a 
97.5 
99.4 

101.1 
98.8 
96.6 
97.3 
99.6 
99.0 

105.7 

1899 

107.3 
105.9 
108.2 
99.5 
108.6 
109.4 
119.1 
145.3 
141.6 

99.8 
100.0 
100.0 

99!  3 
99.2 
98.8 
98.6 
98.8 

105.4 

1  1900 

103.0 

1891 

101.9 
98.6 
88.9 
97.8 
99.9 
96.7 
103.6 
111.2 

99.9 
100.0 
100.5 
100.1 
100.2 
100.0 
99.7 
99.6 

1901 

104.2 

1892 

1902 

108.6 

1893 

1903 

111.5 

1894 

1904 

119.2 

1895 

1905 

125.3 

1898 

1908 

130.9 

1897 

1907 

134.0 

1898 

COTTON  GOODS. 


CARDING-MACHINE     TENDERS, 
Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  21  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  21  estab- 
lishments 1890;  22,  1891;  23,  1892-1903.  Data 
from  22  establishments  1904;  29,  1905;  30,  1906; 
34, 1907.1 


DYERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  6  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  6  estab- 
lishments 1890,  1891;  7,  1892-1903.  Data  from 
5  establishments  1904;  8,  1905,  1906;  9, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100. 0 
86.5  1 
94.9  • 
101.9 
100.5 
101.  4  1 
99.1  , 

102.8  , 
100.0  , 

103.3  ! 

107. 9  ■ 
111.2  | 
110.2  ' 
110.2  I 

114.4  ! 
ll&l  : 

118.5  . 

125.6  1 
127.2  , 

100.0  , 
100.7! 
101.1 
101.2  1 

99.6  ! 

97.8 

99.7 
100.0  ; 

98.9  , 
100.5 
100.5  , 
100.5  | 
100.8  , 
100.2  1 
100.2  1 

99.9 
100-1 

9&5  j 

100.0 
98.0 

1891 

99.8 

1892 

99.5 

1893 

101.4  1 

1894 

102.1  , 

1895 

101.4  1 

1896 

101.9  , 

1897 

100.8 

1898 

97.8 

1*99 

97.0  ' 

190J 

104.5    : 

1901 

103.2 

1902 

108.3  j 
108.9  l 
109.3  ; 
112. 3  > 
119.8  , 
134.3 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

Average  1890-99. . 
1890 

100.0 
11&7 
118.5 
113.0 
100.0 
90.7 
88.9 
96.3 
87.0 
90.7 
92.6 
101.9 
103.7 
120.4 
118.5 
110.6 
110.0 
121.8 
129.1 

100.0 
99.1 
98.9 
99.7 
99.6 
100.3 
100.7 
100.2 
100.6 
100.3 
100.7 
100.5 
100.0 
98.6 
98.8 
98.7 
98.6 
98.2 
95.4 

100.0 
106.3 

1891 

107.2 

1892 

105.1 

1893 

104.1 

1894 

95.6 

1895 

92.3 

1896 

95.2 

1897 

96.9 

1898 

99.4 

1899 

97.8 

1900 

100.9 

1901 

102.3 

1902 

107.1 

1903 

107.7 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

104.8 
105.7 
112.0 
123.5 

LOOM  FIXERS,  Male. 

1! 

I  Data  for  employees  from  22  establishments  1890-  < 

1903.     Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  22  estab-  I' 

lishraents  1890;  23, 1891;  24, 1892-1903.    Data  from  ', 

22  establishments  1904;  29,  1905,  1906;  33,  1907.]     ;l 


SPINNERS,  FRAME,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  8  estab- 
lishments 1890,  1897;  9,  1891,  1893,  1898,  1901;  10, 
1894,  1896,  1899,  1903;  11,  1892,  1895,  1900,  1902. 
Data  from  12  establishments  1904;  11,  1905;  14, 
1906,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 
1*90 

100.0 
89.6 
92.5 
97.5 
95.3 
98.7 
102.2 
99.7 
108.5 
111.0 
105.7 
112.6 
117.0 
124.8 
129.6 
133.4 
131.7 
144.6 
146.9 

100.0 
100.4 

1891 

101.0 

1892 

100.8 

1893 

99.9 

1894 

97.4 

1895 

99.6 

1896 

99.9  , 

1897 

99.3 

1898 

100.7  1 

1899 

100.9  1 

1900 

100.6  > 

1901 

100.5 

1902 

99.7  1 

1903 

99.8 

1904 

99.9  ' 

1905 

99.9 

1906 

99.6 

1907 

97.7 

1 

4907&— No.  77—08- 


100.0 

102.6 
100.4  . 

Average  1890-99. . 

1890 

1891.". 

100.0 
36.1 
101.4 
83.3 
101.4 
72.*? 
70.8 
95.8 
120.8 
156.9 
161.1 
173.6 
119.4 
16a  1 
86.1 
78.5 
75.3 
131.4 
157.4 

Digitize* 

100.0 
97.3 
100.5 
102.4 
100.2 
100.4 
100.9 
98.3 
99.2 
100.5 
100.3 
100.0 
99.0 
98.0 
96.4 

100.0 
111.6 
89.7 

101.2 

1892 

91.6 

103.9 

1893 

89.9 

99.2 

1894 

85.7 

98.0 

1895 

91.2 

100.5 

1896 

127.0 

99.9 

1897 

109.2 

97.6 

1898 

98.9 

96.4 

1899 

105.8 

105.7 

1900 

128.5 

105.8  , 

1901 

135.8 

110.3 

1902 

147.3 

111.4 

1903 

185.9 

108.8  1 

1904 

97. 8  1          169.  7 

108.4     : 

1905 

97. 8            200.  4 

115.6 

1906 

94. 2            275.  7 

128.8 

1907 

92.  4            303. 8 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS--Continued. 

COTTON  GOODS— Concluded. 


SPINNERS,  FRAME,  Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  20  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  20  estab- 
lishments 1890;  21,  1801;  22,  1892-1903.  Data 
from  22  establishments  1904;  29,  1905,  1906;  34, 
1907.] 


SPINNERS,  StULE,  Male. 


[Data  from  11  establishments  1890-1904, 1906;  13, 
1905;  10, 1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of 

hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

100.0 

88.8 

100.2 

88.7 

101.0 

92.3 

101.5 

93.9 

100.3 

95.4 

98.1 

94.4 

100.0 

97.0 

99.6 

110.9 

98.8 

119.9 

100.1 

118.4 

100.2 

107.8 

100.1 

115.2 

99.5 

110.5 

99.2 

120.0 

98.9 

125.6 

98.9 

128.6 

98.8 

127.6 

98.6 

131.5 

97.2 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


100.0 
99.8 
99.4 
95.4 
102.1 
97.9 
99.5 
108.3 
104.1 
97.6 
96.3 
108.7 
111.8 
117.1 
123.7 
125.0 
132.4 
149.4 
171.4 


WEAVERS,  Male. 


[Data  for  employees  from  16  establishments  1890f 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  17  estab- 
lishments 1890;  19, 1891, 1893,  1897,  1903;  20,  1892, 
1894-1896,  1898-1902.  Data  from  20  establish- 
ments 1904;  28,  1905;  26,  1906;  32,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 , 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 
80.3 
80.4 
84.5 
98.2 
95.0 
98.0 
100.2 
117.1 
120.7 
125.4 
124.3 
116.3 
121.3 
117.2 
109.0 
108.1 
118.5 
120.8 


100.0 
99.2 
100.7 
101.5 
99.5 
99.0 
99.7 
99.3 
100.1 
100.5 
100.5 
100.0 
100.2 
99.5  I 
98.9 
98.5 
98.6 
97.7 
96.6 


Year. 


Average  1890-99 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1898 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of 

hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

100.0 

104.8 

101.0 

106.2 

101.0 

92.4 

101.0 

94.8 

99.7 

112.4 

99.4 

102.9 

99.7 

98.6 

99.2 

95.2 

99.7 

99.5 

99.7 

91.0 

99.7 

95.7 

99.7 

98.6 

99.7 

89.0 

98.9 

84.3 

99.0 

84.3 

99.0 

83.0 

99.0 

79.0 

98.9 

79.3 

98.4 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


100.0 
91.4 
93.2 

110.7 
114.2 
96.2 
97.8 
99.5 
102.3 
98.2 
96.4 
110. 0 
U0.0 
116.5 
115.2 
111.0 
113.4 
117.6 
138.4 


WEAVERS,  Female. 

LData  for  employees  from  19  establishments  18C0- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  19  estab- 
lishments 1890;  20,  1891;  21,  1892-1903.  Data 
from  21  establishments  1904;  29,  1905;  27,  1906; 
32, 1907.] 


100.0 
113.5 
103.1 

99.0 
107.6 

98.6  ; 

96.6 
102.9 

95.3 

91.5 

92.1  i 
105.1  | 
104.3  I    .„_. 
110.7  !'  1902 
118.3  i|  1903 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896., 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 


115.3 
116.9 
128.2 
147.1 


1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


100.0 

100.0 

98.7 

101.1 

103.7 

10L5 

101.6 

101.8 

101.4 

100.2 

102.7 

96.6 

102.7 

99.8 

99.6 

99.6 

97.2 

98.6 

97.6 

100.3 

94.9 

100.3 

97.0 

100.1 

91.7 

99.9 

93.0 

99.6 

87.5 

99.6 

86.1 

99.7 

84.1 

99.7 

76.5 

99.4 

75.4 

98.7 

100.0 
99  1 
98.6 
99  7 
105.2 
99.6 
983 
103.5 
100.8 
b8.4 
96.8 
109.8 
109.6 
112.2 
114.3 
113.5 
114.4 
121.8 
136.5 
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Tabuc  H.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1*07,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— CoatrarodL 

DYEINO,  FINISHING,  AND  PRINTING  TEXTILES. 


BLEACHERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  6  estsi>Ushiiieiits  1890-1083;  11,1904;  14, 
1905-1997.] 


Yew. 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


Relative 
hours  per 

week. 


Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


CALEXBRERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  8  establishments  1890-1903;  10, 1904;  14, 
1905, 1906;  15, 1907.J 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


Relative 

hours  per 

week. 


Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


Average  1890-49 

1890 

1891 

1892 

UB8 

1894 

1895 

1898 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1J00 

1991 

1992 

1993 

1994 

1985 

1908 

1997 


100.0 
79.6 
81.5 
96.3 
107.4 
95.4 
105.6 
100.0 
113.0 
101.9 
115,7 
122.2 
138-9 
159.3 
185.2 
198.9 
251.2 
269.1 
256.3 


100.0 
101.4 
10L4 

ioa7 

99.6 
99.3 
99.6 
99.6 
99.0 
99.7 
99.8 
99.8 
99.5 
99.5 
99.8 
99.7 
99.9 
98.8 
98.6 


100.0 
99.8 
94.6 
97.7 
99.7 
98.2 
100.2 
102.5 
101.6 
102.7 
101.7 
102.9 
192.2 
103.3 
104.2 
103.7 
104.1 
109.0 
117.3 


COLOR   MIXERS,   Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  tor  hours  and  wages  from  3  estab- 
lishments 1890,  1891;  4,  1892-1903.  Data  from  6 
establishments  1904;  9, 1905, 1907;  10,  1906.] 


Average  1899-99, 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1898 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1961 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1997 


100.0 

100.0 

105.6 

102.5 

100.0 

102.5 

95.8 

101.6 

97.2 

99.1 

93.0 

99.1 

101.4 

99.1 

105.6 

99.1 

106.5 

99.1 

94.4 

99.1 

104.2 

99.1 

94.4 

99.1 

105.6 

99.1 

115.5 

99.1 

112.7 

99.1 

103.9 

99.2 

112.0 

100.9 

96.1 

101.1 

89.2 

100.7 

100.0 
97.3 
98.8 
100.2 
101.6 
97.4 
100.3 
101.0 
100.6 
102.0 
100.6 
105.1 
103.7 
104.1 
105.9 
106.4 
109.0 
110.7 
117.7 


Average  1890-99 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1996 

1997 


100.0 
93.9 
98.8 
102.4 
100.0 
92.7 
95.1 
92.7 
102.4 
106.1 
117.1 
123.2 
126.8 
132.9 
147.6 
146.8 
178.3 
174.9 
190.7 


100.0 
101.0 
100.9 
100.5 
99.8 
98.8 
99.8 
99.9 
99.2 
100.0 
100.0 
100.1 
100.1 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.6 
100.2 
99.9 


100.0 
98.8 
99.3 
100.1 
101.4 
99.5 
98.8 
100.3 
108.9 
101.1 
10&0 
103.0 
104.1 
105.5 
106.0 
107.9 
107.0 
108.6 
11L4 


DYERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  11  establishments  1890-1906;  13, 1904; 
14, 1905;  17, 1906, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1908 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

95.3 

102.0 

115.0 

102.0 

106.2 

101.3 

104.7 

99.8 

98.5 

97.3 

95.3 

99.9 

97.5 

99.9 

98.7 

97.6 

94.5 

100.1 

94.8 

100.2 

93.6 

100.2 

107.4 

100.1 

99.2 

100.1 

106.6 

100.1 

97.8 

100.5 

96.6 

100.6 

106.0 

99.9 

117.2 

99.7 

100.0 
99.4 
96.5 
98.5 
101.8 
98.7 
98.9 
101.8 
101.4 
101.3 
101.6 
104.9 
103.8 
106.0 
107.6 
108.2 
109.0 
110.8 
113.9 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS-^ontinued. 

DYEING,  FINISHING,  AND  PRINTING  TEXTILES— Concluded. 


ENGRAVERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  4  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  4  estab- 
lishments 1890,  1891;  5,  1892-1903.    Data  from  5 
establishments  1904;  8, 1905, 1907;  9,  1900.] 

PRINTERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  5  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  5  estab- 
lishments 1890,  1891;  G,  1892-1903.    Data  from  6 
establishments  1904;  10,  1905, 1907;  11, 190G.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative  |  Relative 
number  of  hours  per 
employees,     week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99. . . 
1890 

100.0 
101.8 
98.2 
101.8 
94.7 
91.2 
78.9 
100.0 
101.8 
108.8 
122.8 
138.6 
115.8 
124.6 
103.5 
106.7 
112.1 
120.0 
124.0 

100.0 
101.8 
101.8 
101.3 
99.3 
99.2 
99.1 
99.3 
99.3 
99.4 
99.4 
99.3 
99.4 
99.3 
99.0 
99.6 
99.2 
99.2 
97.7 

100.0 

9&2 
99.1 
96.7 
98.6 
99.9 
100.4 
101.2 
103.7 
102.8 
103.6 
106.5 
105.8 
105.9 
106.6 
107.2 
107.8 
107.5 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

100.0          100.0 
107.3          101.7 
100.0  \        Mi -i 

100. 0 
•7.0 
97.8 
100.8 
102.7 
103.2 
99.6 
100.3 
100.3 
98.1 
100.3 
100.5 
100.7 
100.8 
100.3 
100.5 
99.6 

1891 

1891 

1892 

1892 

94.5 
98.2 
85.5 
96.4 
96.4 
101.8 
107.3 
110.9 
103.6 
110.9 
.   125.5 
112.7 
106.7 
110.0 
108.9 
108,9 

101.1 
99.4 
99.4 
99.4 
99.3 
99.3 
99.4 
99.3 
99.3 
99.4 
99.4 
99.3 

100.1 
99.5 
99.4 
99.5 

1893 

1893 

1894 

1894 

1895 

1895 

1896 

1898 

1897 

1897 

1898 

1898 

1899 

1899 

1900 

I  1900 

1901 

!  1901 

1902 

.  1902 

1903 

,  1903 

1904 

!  1904 

1905 

i  1905 

1906 

1906 

100.2 
100.2 

1907 

.  1907 

ELECTRICAL  APPARATUS   AND   SUPPLIES. 


ARMATURE    WINDERS,    Male. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1890-1903;   7,  1904- 
1906;  8,  1907.] 


Average  1890-09 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1893 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


I 


100.0 

100.0 

68.3 

100.9 

56.1 

100.7 

63.4 

100.8 

63.4 

100.8 

97.6 

101.3 

114.6 

101.4 

136.6 

98.3 

129.3 

98.8 

129.3 

98.1 

130.6 

98.7 

175.6 

99.4 

175.6 

94.7 

187.8 

94.7 

222.0 

94.6 

204.0 

94.4 

305.1 

94.6 

400.1 

94.7 

442.1 

94.2  | 

BRASS  FINISHERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  1  establishment  1890-1903;  5. 1904-190G; 
6, 1907.] 


100. 0  Average  1890-09 

98.3      1890 

100.8  1891 

99.3      1892 , 

98.1      1893 , 

94.0      1894 , 

95.7      1895 

108.3    .  1896 

102.0      1897 , 

101.9  1898 

101.6  1899 , 

99.7      1900 , 

111.7  1901 

109.7  "  1902 

112.8  ,  1903 , 

109.9  .  1904 

113.7  ;l  1905 

123.6      1906 

127.8  1907 

;i 


100.0 

100.0 

50.0 

100.0 

56.3 

100.0 

56.3 

100.0 

62.5 

100.0 

62.5 

100.0 

75.0 

100.0 

143.8 

100.0 

156.3 

100.0 

118.8 

100.0 

200.0 

100.0 

181.3 

100.0 

206.3 

93.2 

256.3 

93.2 

262.5 

93.2 

203.1 

93.2 

247.3 

92.7 

421.0 

92.9 

501.0 

92.7 

100.0 
101.1 

loao 

108.0 
99.1 
98.7 
97.4 
98.5 
101.0 
103.9 
100.6 
104.9 
103.8 
104.9 
105.2 
106,4 
104.0 
113.4 
108.7 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

ELECTRICAL,  APPARATUS  AND  SUPPLIES— Concluded. 


MACHINISTS,  Male. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1880-1003; 
1906;  8, 1907.] 

7,  1904- 

1              PATTERN  MAKERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  1  establishment  1890-1903;    4,  1904, 
>                           1905;  5,  1906;  6,  1907.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1800-99... 
1890 

100.0 

50.4 

57.8 

58.5 

61.5 

82.2 

112.6 

114.8 

137.8 

157.0 

165.9 

206.7 

220.7 

258.5 

264.4 

205.6 

309.9 

440.5 

386.5 

100.0 
99.0 
99.4 
99.4 
99.5 
16U1 
100.3 
100.1 
100.6 
100.7 
100.7 
101.0 
95.3 
95.2 
95.2 
95.2 
95.1 
95.1 
95.0 

100.0 
101.1 
100.0 
99.4 
99.4 
96.2 
102.0 
97.9 
99.4 
101.4 
103.3 
106.4 
110.8 
107.4 
108.7 
110.4 
107.8 
111.8 
109.1 

Average  1890-99.. 
1  1890 

100.0 

50.0 

50.0 

50.0 

75.0 

75.0 

100.0 

125.0 

125.0 

125.0 

175.0 

250.0 

250.0 

225.0 

250.0 

263.0 

330.1 

398.0 

336.0 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
93.2 
93.2 
93.2 
93.2 
93.0 
93.0 
93.0 

100.0 
94.0 

1891 -. 

1891 

94.0 

1892 

-  1892 

94.0 

1893 

1893 

94.0 

1894 

i  1894 

94.0 

1895 

1895 

94.0 

1896 

!  1896 

94.0 

1897 

1897 

109.7 

1898 

1898 

116.0 

1899 

1899 

116.4 

1900 

1900 

99.3 

1901 

1901 

105.0 

1902 

1902 

107.2 

1903 

1903 

116.3 

1904...... 

*  1904 

115.6 

1905 

1905 

117.1 

1906..  .   .......... 

1906 

119.0 

1907.   ............. 

1907 

121.0 

FLOUR. 


BOLTERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  11  establishments  1890-1903;  21,  1904; 
32,  1905, 1906;  34,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0  ' 
95.7 
95.7 
95.7 
95.7  i 
95.7 
95.7 
104.3 
108.7  ■ 
108.7  i 
108.7 
108.7  i 
108.7  I 
108.7  ! 
108.7 
1118.7  i 
105.1 
108.7  I 
116.4  i 


100.0 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
100.1 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.4 
100  6 
99.9 
98.0 


LABORERS,  Male. 


[Data  from  7  establishments  1890-1903; 
45,  1905,  1906;  46,  1907.] 


31,  1904; 


100.0   I  Average  1890-99.. 
100.9   ;  1890 
100.9  ;    1891 


101.4 
101.4 
99.6 
100.4 
98.8 
98.7 
99.0 
99.0 
100.8 
103.7 
106.6 
106.5 
106.6 
106.5 
108.3 
112.8 


MILLERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  33  establishments  1890-1903; 
40.  1905.  1906,  47,  1907. j 


39,  1904; 


Average  1890-99. . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 
92  5 
92 .5 
94.8 
94.8 
96.5 
96.5 
106.4 
106.4 
109  2 
111.0 
112.1 
111.6 
116.2 
1191 
119.9 
123.8 
128.6 
141.5 


100.0 

100.0 

99.7 

100.4 

99  7 

100.6 

999 

100.3 

99.9 

100.4 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

100.2 

100.3 

99  4 

100.5 

98.7 

100.2 

100.0 

99.8 

100.2 

99.8 

101.5 

99.8 

102. 1 

95.4 

107.8 

93.0 

110.7 

93.4 

111.6 

93.7 

112.1 

93.8 

112.8 

93.1 

113.1 

1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


100.0 

100.0 

81.3 

100.5 

82.4 

100.5 

83.0 

100.4 

84.7 

100.4 

84.1 

100.4 

88.1 

100.2 

118.8 

99.5 

119.3 

99.5 

129.0 

99.3 

127.3 

99.4 

127.8 

99.4 

134.1 

98.4 

134.1 

96.9 

131.3 

96.9 

130.6 

97.0 

136.7 

97.4 

144.3 

97.1 

156.9 

96.2 

100.0 
97.0 
97.3 
97.4 
97.8 
97.8 
99.1 
103.1 
103.0 
103.8 
103.5 
103.9 
115.1 
117.6 
118.0 
117.8 
117.1 
118.2 
122.9 


MILLWRIGHTS,  Male. 


[Data  from  18  establishments 
38,  1905,  1906;  39. 


100.0  I 
93.8  I 
87  5  ! 
93.8  I 

114.6  ' 
95.8  | 
91.7  , 

100.0  - 
93.8 

120.8 
114.6 
110.  4  : 

102.1  ' 
100.3  | 

104.2  ' 
116.7 
127.7 
129.6 
117.4 


1890-1903; 
1907.] 


26,1904; 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

I   1899 

,  19C0 

1901 

!  1902 

1903 

'  1904 

1  1905 

I  1906 

1  1907 


100.0 

100.0 

100.1 

100.2 

100.4 

99.7 

100.1 

100.7 

99.2 

101.9 

100.0 

99.8 

100.2 

98.5 

99.8 

98.3 

100.9 

98.6 

99.6 

101.4 

99.8 

100.9 

100.0 

102.9 

100.4 

103.6 

100.2 

106.4 

100.3 

106.2 

100.1 

107.0 

100.0 

103.7 

100.0 

105.3 

99.3 

109.4 
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Table  II.— KELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OP  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS-^Cootinued. 

FLiOTJR-— Concluded. 

PACKERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  15  establishments  1820-1903;  35, 1904;  45, 1905;  46, 1906;  47, 1907.] 


Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative    Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week.        hour. 

Average  1890-99. . . 

100.0 
88.0 
88.9 
90.7 
90.7 
91.7 
89.8 
102.8 
107.4 
118.5 

100.0 
101.1 
99.8 
100.4 
101.0 
101.2 
101.0 
100.0 
99.3 
98.4 

100l0 
98.5 
102. 9 
101.6 
96.8 
96.4 
94.1 
99.5 
101.6 
103.5 

1899 

126.9 
134.3 
146.3 
151.9 
156.5 
143.9 
157.6 
159.3 
148.6 

97.8 
97.2 
97.5 
97.6 
48.0 
96.6 
97.3 
«7.2 
«7.1 

105.3 

1890 

1900 

107.5 

1891 

1901 

113.7 

1892 

1902 

114.5 

1893 

1903 

114.6 

1894 

■  1904 

114.0 

1895 

1905 

115.7 

1896 

1906 

118.0 

1897 

1907 

121.5 

1898 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP. 


BLACKSMITHS,  Male. 

[Data  from  166  establishments  1890-1903;  192. 1904; 
179, 1905;  188, 1906;  197, 1907.J 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1900.'.'.'."'/.'.'.'.'.'. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100  0 

99.5 

100.5 

100.5 

100.2 

101.2 

100.5 

101.7 

99.9 

88.4 

99.3 

93.9 

100.2 

95.1 

99.7 

93.9 

99.8 

110.2 

100.2 

115.5 

99.8 

120.7 

99.6 

130.7 

97.8 

139.2 

96.8 

142.5 

95.7 

130.6 

95.5 

137.6 

98.0 

158.4 

98.1 

147.4 

97.8 

100.0 
101.4 
101.6 
101.2 
101.4 
99.1 
98.6 
100.1 
98.6 
98.0 
99.9 
101.7 
104.4 
107.7 
111.8 
110.2 
111.7 
114.7 
118.0 


BOILER  RIVETERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  8  establishments  1890-1903;    16,  1904; 
20.  1905;  19,  1906,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

mm 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

190:. 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

84.8  , 

131.6  l 

62.0 

117.7 

98.7 

94.9 

100.0 

77.2 

89.9 

141.8 

132.9 

108.4 

102.5 

149.  4 

130.2 

137.4 

161.3 

114.7 


100.0 
101.8 
101.7 
99.9 
100.8 
100.9 
100.8 
99.6 
99.2 
99.4 
95.8 
98.1 
97.2 
93.6 
92.8 
92.2 
91.3 
91.2 
91.9 


100.0 
107.0 
92.9 
108.5 
93.3 
94.3 
99  0 
96.8 
102.6 
96.1 
109.6 
94.8 
101.5 
115.3 
113.1 
119.2 
122.9 
128.7 
121.3 


BOILER   MAKERS,   Male. 

[Data  from  97  establishments  1890-1903;  96,  1904; 
91, 1905;  93, 1906;  94, 1907. J 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


1897. 

1896. 

1899. 

1900. 
I  1901. 
'  1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 


100.0 

100.0 

105.8 

101.2 

102.2 

101.2 

105.1 

100.6 

101.3 

99.8 

87.5 

99.9 

89.9 

99.9 

97.9 

99.1 

94.8 

99.3 

107.2 

99.6 

108.4 

99.2 

116.9 

98.0 

125.5 

97.1 

128.6 

96.3 

134.6 

96.1 

121.3 

95.0 

120.9 

94.8 

130.4 

95.2 

130.3 

94.7 

100.0 
99.4 
98.8 
99.1 
99.0 
♦100.2 
100.8 
1017 
99.9 
10X3 
101.7 
106.3 
107.1 
107.3 
109.2 
113.2 
115.4 
118.2 
123.0 


BRASS  FINISHERS,  Male. 

;  [Data  from  20  establishments  1890-1903;    26,  1904, 
1905;  23,  1906,  1907.] 


100.0 

100.0 

108.7 

99.9 

104.8 

99.9 

102.5 

100.1 

103.1 

100.2 

86.5 

99.7 

94.4 

99.7 

89.6 

99.9 

96.3 

100.0 

102.2 

100.2 

111.5 

100.2 

108.4 

98.5 

120.8 

98.6 

127.5 

95.1 

142.4 

92.9 

136.9 

92.1 

147.0 

92.1 

177.0 

91.6 

182.  3 

91.6 

1 

100.0 
100.7 
102.2 
101.4 
99.9 
101.1 
100.9 

ioao 

98.0 
97.5 
98.2 
102.0 
104.1 
109.6 
111.9 
113.3 
113.0 
115.4 
116.2 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP— Continued. 


CORE  MAKERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from. 40  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  40  estab- 
lishments 1890-1901 ;  41, 1902, 1903.    Data  from  104 
establishments   1904;  119,    1905;  128,    1906;  144, 
1907.] 

CORE  MAKERS,  Female. 

[Data  from  2  establishments  1890-1903:  5.  1904, 
1905;  6,  1906,  1907.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employee*. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
95.7 
97.0 
97.0 
102.4 
95.7 
95.7 
95.7 
92.7 
107.3 
122.0 
134.1 
134.1 
154.9 
154.9 
128.1 
161.8 
178.3 
183.8 

loao 

100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
99.9 
100.2 
100.1 
99.4 
99.8 
99.7 
99.5 
98.4 
97.5 
95.7 
94.7 
95.0 
94.6 
94.0 

100.0 
100.2 

100.3 
ioao 

99.0 
97.2 
98.1 
100.3 
101.2 
101.2 
101.4 
102.9 
107.0 
106.3 
113.0 
116.4 
115.1 

12a  7 

124.2 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

loao 

142.9 

85.7 

71.4 

57.1 

85.7 

85.7 

71.4 

100.0 

114.3 

"  171.4 

157.1 

114.3 

185.7 

185.7 

165.8 

288.9 

209.0 

224.3 

100.0 
100.2 
100.0 
99.9 
99.7 

ioao 

100.0 
99.9 
100.1 
100.2 
100.0 
100.3 
100,2 
100.2 
100.2 
98.4 
98.0 
98.7 
98.6 

100.0 
83.3 

1891 

1891 

102.3 

1898 

1892 

109.6 

1893 

1893 

116.6 

1894 

1894 

105.0 

1895 

1895 

105.5 

1896 

1896 

107.9 

1897 

1  1897 

97.5 

1838 

1  1898 

96.6 

1899 

,  1899 

75.4 

1900 

,  1900 

88.7 

1901 

1901 

93.9 

1902 

1  1902 

86.5 

1903 

,  1903 

97.0 

1904 

i  1904 

100.3 

1905 

1  1905 

96.4 

1906 

1  1906 

101.9 

1907 

.  1907 

121.1 

LABORERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  128  establishments  1890-1903:  186, 1904; 
192,1905;  198,1906;  211,1907.] 


MACHINISTS,  Male. 

[Data  from  218  establishments  1890-1903;  228, 1904; 
206, 1905;  205, 1906;  209, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1838 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0  ' 

100.0 

102.6  1 

100.3 

100,2 

100.2 

103.2 

100. 2 

98.4 

100. 1 

81.1  . 

99.4 

93.7 

100.1 

97.8 

100.0 

94.0 

99.5 

109.1  , 

99.9 

119.8 

100.3 

126.8 

99.7 

135.6 

97.7 

143.5  , 

97.1 

154.3 

96.0 

145.1 

95.7 

162. 0  , 

95.7 

183.8 

95.7 

186.7  , 

95.3 

100.0 

99.6 
101.6 
102.2 
101.7 

98.2 

98.3 

99.6 

99.9 

99.2  ii 

99.9   I 
102.7 
104.7 
107.0  , 
111.7 
113.2 
114.4   ! 
119.4  I. 


Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

100.0 
97.9 
100.0 
99.9 
104.9 
80.1 
90.8 
95.6 
93.4 
111.9 
125.5 
130.9 
141.2 
151.8 
158.5 
135.7 
151.  0 
169.0 
179.4 

ioao 

100.7 
100.6 
100  2 
99.8 
99.9 
99.9 
99.8 
99.7 
100.0 
99.3 
99.1 
97.0 
95.7 
94.9 
94.0 
94.5 
94.4 
93.7 

100.0 
100  5 

1891 

101  2 

1892 

102.3 

1893 

101  9 

1894 

97.5 

1895 

97.5 

1896 

99.6 

1897 

99.7 

1898 

99.0 

1899 

100.8 

1900 

103.6 

1901 

106.8 

1902 

110.3 

1903 

112.9 

1904 

112.8 

1905 

113.  1 

1906 

116.4 

1907 

120.4 

MOL.DERS,   BRASS,   Male. 

[Data  from  38  establishments  1890-1903;  52,  1904; 
48,  1905;  39,  1906;  44,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 
90.5 
96.8 

100.9  < 

100.9 
90.9 
93.6 
92.3  I 
97.7 

ii4.i : 

122.7 
115.9 
133.2 
137.3 
142.7 
134.8 
127.0 
127.0 
124.2 


100.0 
100.0 
99.8 
100.1 
100.0 
100.0 

ioai 

100.0 
100.1 
99.9 
100.1 
99.5 
99.1 
96.8 
94.8 
94.0 
94.3 
94.1 
93.9 


ioao 

98.4 
99.8 
102.3 
101.5 
98.5 
96.2 
101.1 
100.3 
100.9 
101.1 
102.9 
107.5 
114.0 
117.0 
117.3 
113.8 
115.1 
116.2 


MOLDERS,   IRON,   Male. 

[Data  from  183  establishments  1890-1903;  179, 1904; 
169,  1905;  168,  1906;  171,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

99.6 

100.4 

99.3 

100.5 

102.0 

100.3 

107.0 

99.8 

84.7 

99.7 

93. 5 

100.0 

97.8 

99.9 

91.9 

99.8 

108.7 

100.0 

115.6 

99.7 

127.4 

99.6 

127.  5 

98.6 

133.4 

97.2 

141.8 

95. 8 

116.2 

95. 1 

134. 9 

95. 1 

147.6 

95.1 

154.4 

94.8 

100.0 
100.6 
101.5 
100.9 
101.2 
97.9 
98.0 
99.2 
100.0 
99.1 
101.7 
106.7 
106.4 
114.6 
120.2 
119.5 
119.3 
123.8 
127.0 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP— Concluded. 

PATTERN  MAKERS,  WOOD,  Male. 
[Data  from  161  establishments  1890-1903;  178, 1904;  171, 1905;  174,  1906;  180, 1907.] 


Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
92.2 
94.1 
94.4 

101.4 
85.8 
98.8 

100.1 
96.4 

114.0 

ioao 

100.6 
100.6 
100.5 
99.8 
100.0 
99.9 
99.7 
99.5 
100.1 

100.0 
100.3 
101.0 
101.0 
102.1 
96.6 
97.7 
99.9 
99.5 
101. 1 

1899 

122.3 
124.1 
120.2 
126.7 
132.9 

12a  5 

136.2 
14i  7 
14tt  9 

99.3 
98.9 
97.7 
96.3 
94.8 
94.4 
94.5 
94.2 
93.0 

100.9 

1900 

104.3 

1891 

1901 

106.8 

1892 

1902 

111.4 

1893 

1903 

116.2 

1894 

1904 

117.3 

1895 

1905 

118.4 

1896 

1906 

125.2 

1897 

1907 

127.2 

1898 

FURNITURE. 


CABINETMAKERS,  Male. 

{Data  for  employees  from  50  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  50  estab- 
lishments 1890-1892;  51, 1893-1903.  Data  from  55 
establishments  1904;  58,  1905,  1906;  63, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894..". 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

02.0 

101.2 

91.6 

KXX5 

102.1 

99.7 

101.3 

99.4 

95.9 

98.4 

92.8 

99.8 

96.9 

99.8 

105.4 

99.8 

103.3 

100.7 

118.3 

100.4 

112.8 

99.9 

108.4 

98.3 

119.6 

96.8 

125.7 

96.7 

127.7 

95.9 

137. 6 

95.3 

158.5 

93.4 

150.1 

93.7 

100.0 
101.8 
102.3 
104.5 
103.6 
100.1 
98.2 
97.2 
98.1 
95.7 
98.6 
100.4 
107.2 
115.1 
116.9 
119.0 
122.2 
128.5 
128.5 


CARVERS,    HAND,    Male. 


[Data  from  20  establishments  1890-1903;  25,  1904; 
36, 1905;  37,  1906,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99..  | 

1890 

1891 ' 

1892 


1894.. 
1895.. 
180G.. 
1897.. 
1808.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1900. 
1907. 


ioao 

ioao 

83.3 

103.1 

94.9 

99.8 

121.8 

96.0 

94.9 

102.6 

91.0 

99.2 

98.7 

102.2 

91.0 

101.6 

ioao 

99.5 

102.6 

99.8 

126.9 

96.4 

94.9 

101.2 

101.3 

99.4 

124.4 

97.2 

12a  5 

99.8 

117.6 

97.3 

110.9 

97.2 

121.8 

97.3 

111.7 

98.4 

ioao 

97.0 
103.2 
113.7 
97.7 
95.6 
84.6 
95.2 
101.0 
99.7 
112.3 
102.2 
112.3 
119.0 
112.7 
115.9 
116.7 
120.7 
12a  7 


MACHINE   WOODWORKERS,   Male. 


SAWYERS,  Male.C) 


[Data  for  employees  from  41  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  41  estab-      [Data  from  30  establishments  1890-1892;  31,  1893- 
lishments  1890-1892;  42,  1893-1903.    Data  from  53  1903;  38,1904;  41,  1905;  47,  1906;  54,  1907.] 

establishments  1904;  57,  1905,  1906;  61, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
99.4 
99.5 
98.2 
96.3 
93.8 
97.1 
102.9 
104.4 
102.1 
105.5 
112.0 
118.8 
115.4 
115.7 
124.1 
128.4 
131.0 
121.6 

100.0 
101.4 
101.0 
100.0 
100.0 
98.0 
99.4 
99.9 
99.3 
100.2 
100.8 
100.8 
101.1 
100.6 
100.3 
99.7 
99.6 
99.1 
99.1 

100.0 
100.7 

1891 

101.1 

1892 

101.4 

1893 .... 

1S34 

99.8 
98.6 

189.") 

98.6 

1896 

99.2 

1897 

100.4 

1898 

99.5 

1899 

101.1 

1900 

102.1 

1901 

103.0 

1902 

108.7 

1903 

112.2 

1904 

111.1 

19a5 

114.5 

1906 

119.0 

1907 

122.1 

Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


1897. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
19ap». 
1906.. 
1907. 


100.0 

100.0 

95.1 

100.8 

95.1 

100.3 

94.8 

100.0 

96.9 

100.3 

94.5 

97.5 

98.5 

99.9 

103.7 

ioa4 

102.8 

100.2 

107.7 

ioai 

110.7 

ioas 

112.9 

99.0 

112.6 

98.2 

115.7 

97.6 

118.4 

97.6 

116.8 

96.8 

120.1 

96.6 

120.2 

96.1 

118.1 

96.0 

100.0 
99.9 
101.8 
101.3 
101.4 
99.3 
99.3 
08. 1 
99.9 
98.8 
100.4 
103.7 
108.2 
113.3 
114.4 
118.6 
12a  8 
122.5 
125.6 


«  Including  all  classes  of  sawyers. 
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Table  H.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

FURNITURE-Concluded. 

UPHOLSTERERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  11  establishments  1890-1903;  18, 1904;  24, 1905,  1908;  26, 1907.] 


i 
Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative , 

wages  per 

hour.    | 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99.. . 

100.0 
100.7 
99.3 
107.4 
100.0 
98.7 
93.3 
98.0 
98.0 
100.7 

100.0 
100.5 
100.3 
99.9 
100.3 
100.2 
100.1 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 

100.0 
99.4 

101.4 

100.2 
98.2 

100.6 
99.9  1 
98.1  1 
97.6  1 

100.6  i 

1899 

108.0 
106.7 
113.4 
113.4 
112.1 
114.3 
124.3 
126.8 
114.0 

99.6 
98.3 
94.4 
94.9 
92.1 
91.3 
91.7 
91.5 
91.3 

104.0 

1890 

1900 

106.0 

1891 

1901 

121.1 

1892 

1902 

125.2 

1893 

1903 

125.3 

1894 

1904        .        ..... 

125.1 

1805 

1905 

126.2 

1806 

1908 

130.0 

1897 

1907 

131.8 

1898 

GAS. 


LABORERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  3  establishments  1890-1903;   23,  1904; 
61, 1905;  60,  1906,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1898 

1897 

1898... 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1908 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

104.3 

100.0 

68.6 

100.0 

65.7 

100.0 

67.1 

100.0 

120.0 

100.0 

82.9 

100.0 

67.1 

100.0 

164.3 

100.0 

174.3 

100.0 

101.4 

100.0 

138.6 

100.0 

111.4 

100.0 

136.7 

100.0 

182.9 

100.0 

216.2 

99.5 

234.1 

100.2 

270.2 

100.6  | 

254.5 

101.1 

100.0 
98.7 
98.1 
94.1 
99.8 
103.9 
98.1 
103.3 
103.5 
98.7 
101.7 
96.6 
105.5  ! 
99.7  | 
99.1  ' 
101.9  I 
102.3 
105.5  i 
107.1  , 


PIPE  FITTERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1890-1903;  21,  1904; 
54, 1905;  60,  1906;  59,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1908 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

68.9 

100.0 

60.7 

100.0 

72.1 

100.0 

86.9 

100.0 

95.1 

100.0 

111.5 

100.0 

104.9 

100.0 

91.8 

100.0 

200.0 

100.0 

114.8 

100.0 

109.8 

100.0 

109.8 

100.0 

188.5 

100.0 

132.8 

97.5 

165.9 

97.9 

1*2.9 

97.7 

183.0 

98.1 

212.3 

97.9 

100.0 
102.3 
102.4 
101.7 
102.5 
101.6 
101.7 
101.3 
99.6 
01.5 
95.4 
100.1 
94.8 
98.3 
103.0 
101.9 
100.9 
102.8 
107.0 


GLASS. 


BATCH   MAKERS,   Male 

[Data  from  8  establishments  1890-1903;  14 
1905;  25,  1906;  28,  1907.] 

,  1904;  24, 

BLOWERS,  FLINT  GLASS,  Male. 

[Data  from  5  establishments  1890-1903;  7,1904;  13. 
,                         1905;  14,  1908;  19,  1907.] 

Average  1800-99..^ 
1890 

100.0 
89.7 
103.4 
103.4 
103.4 
89.7 
89.7 
89.7 
103.4 
103.4 
110.3 
103.4 
103.4 
106.9 
100.0 
102.1 
102.1 

100.0 
101.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
98.8 
98.8 
98.8 
100.4 
100.4 
100.1 
100.4 
100.4 
99.7 
100.1 
99.9 
100.2 

100.0 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
99.4 
101.9 
101.7 
101.9 
99.4 

ioa2 

100.5 
100.2 
100.6 
103.0 
103.4 
104.8 
105.8 
108.5 

1  Average  1890-99. . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

100.0  1        100.0 

107.1  '         <*>  * 

100.0 
97.2 
98.4 
96.9 
98.6 

105.6 
9&9 

102  3 

1891 

123.6 
97.3 
68.9 
100.4 
94.7 
107.6 
94.2 
96.9 
109.3 
100.9 
140.9 
148.0 
160.4 
184.5 
163.6 
161.0 
163  3 

99.7 
99.9 
100.2 
100.1 
100.1 
100.0 
100.1 
100.0 
100.1 
100.0 
99.7 
99.6 
99.5 
99.3 
99.2 
98.9 
oo  n 

1892 

1893 

,  1893    

1894 

!  1894 

1895 

1895 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1897 

103.4 
98.5 
102.3 
101.4 
106  1 

1898 

1898 

1899 

1899 

1900 

1900 

1901 

1901 

1902 

1902 

105  5 

1903 

1903 

106  8 

1904 

1904 

106  0 

1905 

1905 

103  3 

1906 

108.3  |         99.9 

108.4  99.7 

1908 

1907 

108!  8 
108  5 

1907 
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f  ablk  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

GLASS— Continued. 


BLOWERS,  GREEN  GLASS,  Hale. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1890-1904;  5,  1905;  6, 
1906;  8t  1907.] 


BLOWERS,  WINDOW  GLASS,  Male. 

[Data  from  2  establishments  1890-1903;  3, 1904;  8, 
1905,  1907;  7, 19Q6.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1898 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of 

hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

100.0 

61.3 

101.3 

109.5 

99.5 

73.0 

100.2 

59.9 

101.8 

65.3 

99.7 

76.6 

99.3 

115.3 

99.4 

134.7 

99.7 

135.6 

101.5 

168.9 

97.7 

195.9 

98.1 

175.2 

98.1 

173.0 

98.1 

191.4 

98.1 

231.0 

98.1 

213.0 

98.0 

221.4 

94.5 

269.6 

94.1 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


100.0 
101.1 
98.7 
106.4 
99.4 
100.2 
97.9 
99.3 
96.0 
94.7 
106.4 
117.3 
125.2 
118.1 
120.2 
132.2 
124.9 
135.7 
138.8 


CUTTERS,  WINDOW  GLASS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  1  establishment  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  2  estab- 
lishments 1890-1899;  1,  1900;  2,  1901-1903.  Data 
from  3  establishments  1904;  8, 1905, 1907;  7, 1906.] 


Average  1890-09. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1895 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

98.8 

100.0 

99.5 

100.0 

99.5 

100.0 

98.8 

100.0 

100.2 

100.0 

101.1 

100.0 

101.1 

100.0 

101.1 

100.0 

98.8 

100.0 

101.1 

100.0 

102.2 

112.5 

100.4 

112.5 

100.4 

100.0 

98.8 

95.5 

99.2 

107.3 

97.2 

107.3 

97.2 

104.8 

97.3 

100.0 
110.8 
106.5 
107.6 
101.8 
103.3 
80.0 
91.5 
91.2 
100.3 
106.8 
100.9 
114.1 
119.3 
123.9 
96.5 
116.5 
120.0 
129.3 


GAFFERS,  FLINT  GLASS,  Male. 

[Data  from  2  establishments  1890-1903;  5,  1904; 
6, 1905;  7,  1906,  1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1863 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of 

hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.9 

120.8 

100.0 

108.3 

100.0 

104.2 

100.1 

104.2 

99.9 

95.8 

100.1 

87.5 

100.1 

83.3 

100.1 

104.2 

99.9 

104.2 

99.9 

100.0 

99.9 

104.2 

99.9 

108.3 

100.1 

95.8 

100.3 

97.6 

100.1 

104.9 

99.6 

104.9 

100.1 

105.8 

100.1 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


100.0 

lias 

104.5 
109.8 
1040 
94.6 
75. 1 
88.3 
93.8 
110.1 
109.0 
131.4 
111.6 
144.9 
158.5 
111.2 
134.0 
146.3 
156.0 


FLATTENERS,  WINDOW  GLASS, 
Male. 

[Data  from  2  establishments  1890-1903;  3,  1904;  8, 
1906,  1907;  7,  1906.] 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.3 

100.0 

99.3 

100.0 

99.3 

100.0 

99.3 

100.0 

99.3 

83.3 

101.6 

83.3 

101.6 

83.3 

101.6 

100.0 

99.3 

100.0 

99.3 

83.3 

101.6 

100.0 

99.3 

100.0 

99.3 

100.0 

99.3 

100.0 

■  99.3 

104.2 

100.3 

108.5 

94.2 

110.5 

94.3 

loao 
loai 

108.4 
105.4 
108.8 
97.1 
74.2 
85.9 
95.9 
108. 3 
111.9 
125.0 
116.4 
141.9 
143.9 
117.8 
145.3 
181.3 
205.0 


GATHERERS,  FLINT  GLASS,  Male. 

[Data  from  3  establishments  1890-1903;  5.  1904:  8. 
1905,  1906;  10,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99.     ' 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 


1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1809.. 
1900.. 
1901., 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


100.0 
112.8 
110.3 
115.4 
118.0 
94.9 
92.3 
89.7 
89.7 
92.3 
89.7 
92.3 
100.0 
110.3 
112.8 
114.1 
99.2 
91.3 


100.0 
100.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.2 
99.6 
99.7 


100.0  I    Average  1890-99. 

97.4  '    1890 

99.7  |    1891 

98.0 
98.5 


101.0 
101.6 
101.7 
101.0 
101.0 
101.9 
103.4 
105.3 
105.6 
106.6 
106.5 
106.9 
106.8 


1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896. 
1897.. 
18<«. 
1899. 
1900.. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

125.9 

100.0 

96.3 

125.0 

100.0 

97.1 

96.4 

100.0 

97.7 

92.0 

100.0 

98.4 

83.9 

100.0 

101.0 

92.0 

100.0 

99.8 

92.0 

100.0 

100.4 

92.0 

100.0 

102.8 

100.0 

100.0 

102.5 

103.6 

100.0 

103.9 

134.8 

100.0 

104.1 

146.4 

100.0 

105.3 

161.6 

100.0 

109.7 

208.9 

100.0 

114.4 

182.9 

100.2 

112.2 

193.1 

99.9 

109.5 

182.1 

99.7 

109.8 

218.1 

99.5 

113.9 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

HATS,  FUR. 


BLOCKERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1890-1904;  13, 1906- 
1907.] 


COLOREKS,  Male. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1890-1904;  12,  1905; 
14, 1906, 1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1807 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of 

hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

100.0 

75.0 

101.8 

80.8 

101.6 

86.5 

100.7 

92.3 

101.5 

113.5 

100.9 

98.1 

101.0 

96.2 

101.5 

101.9 

101.5 

115.4 

94.5 

134.6 

94.9 

111.5 

94.7 

121.2 

94.6 

117.3 

93.2 

119.2 

92.1 

105.7 

92.2 

125.3 

90.6 

126.6 

90.7 

138.0 

90.8 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


Year. 


100.0 
106.4 
97.9 
100.3 
92.9 
98.8 
91.9 
93.4 
95.5 
110.0 
112.8 
113.6  ! 
106.9 
113.2 
111.2 
111.8 
117.7 
116.5 
120.2 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894. 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


CONERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  5  establishment  s  1890-1904;  15,1905;  14, 
1906, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 , 

1895 

1896 

1897 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


I 


100.0 

100.0 

86.4 

100.6 

100.0 

100.7 

100.0 

100.7 

109.1 

100.4 

104.5 

100.4 

86.4 

100.1 

86.4 

100.6 

100.0 

99.6 

104.5 

99.7 

118.2 

97.3 

136.4 

97.1 

154.5 

97.4 

140.9 

92.6 

140.9 

90.8 

145.9 

90.7 

161.9 

88.3 

156.5 

88.2 

187.1 

88.4 

100.0 
99.7 
99.5 
99.5 

100.9 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


Relative   Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week.        hour. 


100.0 
100.0 
112.5 
95.8 
129.2 
133.3 
79.2 
79.2 
79.2 
87.5 
104.2 
87.5 
112.5 
116.7 
129.2 
141.7 
158.4 
138.3 
170.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.4 
100.4 
100.1 
99.4 
99.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.1 
100.0 
99.7 
99.5 
92.2 
90.6 
90.7 
90.5 
90.6 
89.4 


100.0 
102.7 
98.1 
95.8 
96.4 
98.9 
100.6 
106.3 
101.4 
100.8 
99.0 
100.4 
100.6 
109.6 
112.1 
115.5 
119.0 
119.8 
120.5 


CURLERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1890-1904;  11, 1905- 
1907.] 


99.2  h  1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 


99.6 
94.3 
106.2 

10L3 
102.7 
103.1 
120.1 
130.3 
136.0 
140.5 
137.1 
137.6 


FEEDERS,  Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  3  estal>- 
llshmcnts  1890-1892,  1894,  1897-1903;  4,  1893,  1895, 
1896.  Data  from  3  establishments  1904;  9,  1905, 
1906;  12,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 

1890 

1891 ' 

1892 

1803 

1894 

1895 

1806 

1807 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0  4 

89.5 

100.4 

105.3 

100.4 

105.3 

100.4 

105.3 

100.1 

110.5 

100.4 

84.2 

100.0 

89.5 

100.0 

89.5 

100.4 

105.3 

100.3 

94.7 

97.5 

89.5 

97.8 

105.3 

98.2 

121.1 

91.2 

115.8 

89.2 

136.9 

88.8 

160.9 

88.9 

178.0 

88.9 

234.2 

89.0 

100.0 
100  8 

99.1 

99.1 

99.1 

98.7 
100.8 

99.6 
100.2 
100.2 
102.6 
101.7 

99.9 
113.1 
115.6 
121.8  | 
120.6 
130.4 
144.2 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904., 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


100.0 

100.0 

76.2 

100.1 

76.2 

100.3 

81.0 

100.1 

85.7 

100.2 

109.5 

99.9 

95.2 

99.9 

104.8 

100.0 

114.3 

99.9 

109.5 

100.1 

142.9 

99.5 

123.8 

99.6 

123.8 

99.9 

100.0 

99.3 

133.3 

99.4 

147.1 

99.4 

165.5 

99.1 

182.9 

98.9 

201.0 

98.9 

100.0 
110.9 
116.8 
113.0 
101.5 
98.4 
93.2 
93.2 
90.5 
92.1 
90.4 
90.1 
101.8 
106.5 
107.3 
109.7 
117.3 
121.1 
104.7 


FINISHERS,   Male. 


[Data  from  6  establishments  1890-1903;  5,  1904; 
13,  1905,  1906;  14,  1907.] 


1  Average  1890-99. 
I  1890 

1891 

I  1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

105.8 

100.4 

95.7 

99.3 

94.2 

99.8 

91.7 

99.8 

85.2 

100.4 

85.9 

100.0 

92.8 

100.1 

104.3 

99.6 

109.4 

100.2 

134.7 

10O5 

141.5 

100.2 

149.5 

100.5 

170  0 

98.5 

183.4 

95.7 

148.1 

97.9 

146.3 

97.7 

144.2 

97.4 

163.8 

96.6 

100.0 
103.2 
97.6 
99.1 
98.4 
100.7 
101.3 
99.8 
98.0 
98.7 
103.4 
102.9 
106.4 
114.6 
116. 8 
110.8 
115.5 
124.3 
124.0 
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Table  H.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OWUPAHONS-Xkntiiwed. 

HATS,  FUB-^Continued. 


FLAIGERS,  Male. 

[D*ta  from  3  eetabtishi&ente  1890-1902;  4,  1004; 
13,  1905, 1907;  12, 1906.] 

FUR  BLOWKBS,  Male. 

[T*#t%  from  *  ffftaWifrtunentt  1WO-10O3;  4,  1MT 

13,  1905, 1906;  14, 1907.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99... 
1890- 

100.0 

92.9 

78.6 

78.6 

71.4 

92.9 

78.6 

85.7 

78.6 

142.9 

178.6 

250.0 

800.0 

250.0 

242.9 

219.2 

223.6 

217.7 

262.7 

100.0 

199.8 
100.4 
100.4 
99.4 
99.5 
99.6 
99.9 
100.4 
160.3 
99.3 
99.9 
98.6 
95.7 
92.4 
93.5 
93.5 
93.5 
90.5 

wao 

124.0 
101.8 
109.5 
91.8 
113.7 
88.2 
97.5 
92.5 
89.4 
91.6 
90.0 
91.9 
106.0 
95.3 
96.4 
101.5 
109.5 
107.5 

Average  1800-09.. 
1898 

100.0 
90.0 

ioao 

120  0 
100.0 
80.0 
90.0 
90.0 
80.0 

•ao 

110.0 
190.0 
200.0 
190.0 
200.0 
219.0 
230.5 
294.3 
2S9.3 

WOO 
100.2 
100.2 
100.3 
100.2 
190.1 
1O0.2 
100.2 
100.1 
100.2 
98.4 
98.6 
98.7 
91.2 
89.5 
89.3 
89.2 
89.2 
87.4 

100.0 
103.0 

1891 

1801 

96.1 

1892 

1882 

96.4 

1893 

1698 

100. 0 

1894 

1894 

05.9 

1895 

1895 

101.0 

1896 

1896 

101.0 

1897 

1897 

100.7 

1898 

1898 

96.7 

1899 

1899 

108.4 

1900 

1900 

107.2 

1901 

1901 

106.4 

1902 

1902 

119.0 

1933 

1903 

131.1 

1904 

1904 

141.1 

1905 

1905 

155.5 

1906 

1996 

188.2 

1907 

1907 

201.4 

HARDENER*,  Male. 

[Data  from  5  establishments  1890-1904;  14,  1905, 
1907;  13,  1906.] 

POTTWCERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  4  evtabtishments  1699-1904;  11,  1905- 
1907.] 

Average  1890-99. . . 
1B90 

100.0 
90.5 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
85.7 
100.0 
104.8 
109.5 
109.5 
109.5 
123.8 
119.0 
119.0 
142.8 
153.2 
153.2 
177.1 

100.0 
100.5 
100.6 
100.6 
.     100.6 
100.6 
100.4 
100.2 
99.5 
99.6 
97.4 
97.3 
97.9 
92.3 
92.3 
92.3 
90.4 
90.7 
90.9 

100.0 
107.0 
100.6 
102.6 
100.3 
100.0 

103.1  : 
97.4  l 
99.9  1 
95.3 
93.7 
94.5 
96.7 

100.0 
110.0 
115.0 
117.0  , 

113.2  ; 
114.5 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890. 

100.0 
104.2 
100.0 
91.7 
112.5 
112.5 
91.7 
83.3 
70.8 
108.3 
137.5 
212.5 
275.0 
383.3 
379.2 
379.2 
459.1 
443.1 
571.4 

100.0 
100.2 
100.1 
100.4 
100.3 
100.3 
100.1 
99.8 
99.7 
99.5 
99.0 
100.2 
160.3 
91.4 
89.8 
905 
90.3 
90.5 
89.5 

100.0 
104.6 

1891 

1891 

106.2 

1892 

1892 

86.6 

1893 

1893 

05.0 

1894 

1894 

02.1 

1895 

1895 

1896 

03.8 

1896 

106.0 

1897 

1897 

105.6 

1898. 

1898 

111  0 

1899 

1899 

1900 

97.4 

1900 

100.0 

1901 

1901 

0O6 

1902 

1902 

1903 

88.7 

1903 

96.4 

1904 

1904 

91.5 

1905 

1905 

87.8 

1906 

1906 

93  8 

1907 

1907 

mi 

SIZERS,   Male. 

[Data  from  5  establishments  1890-1904;  13,  1905; 
14,  1906,  1907.] 

STIFFEN ERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  3  establishments  1890-1903;  4,  1904;  14, 
1905-1907.] 

Average  1890-99... 
1890... 

100.0 
89.1 
97.7 
71.3 
88.4 
106.0 
100.0 
104.3 
102.6 
116.8 
124.4 
150.5 
155.  4 
141.9 

100.0 
101.9 
101.4 
101.3 
101.1 
100.4 
100.3 
101.0 
101.0 
95.9 
95.8 
96.6 
96.9 
940 
92.1 
93.3 
93.0 
93.1 
92.5 

100.0 
109.7 
105.0 
110.9 
96.4 
102.5 
98.7  ' 
89.3 
91.3 
96.5 
99.9 
108.3 
111.1 
114.1 
128.1 
125.8 
124.1 
133.0 
138.8 

Average  1890-09.. 
1890 

100.0 

80.0 

80.0 

80.0 

120.0 

80.0 

100.0 

140.0 

140.0 

120.0 

120.0 

120.0 

60.0 

100. 0 

100.0 

110.0 

114.8 

109.7 

135.7 

100.0 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
99.6 
100.6 
100.1 
99.4 
99.4 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
101.9 
96.6 
94.9 
94.9 
93.3 
92.7 
92.9 

ioao 

91.4 

1891 

1891 

85.8 

1892 

1892 

92.8 

1893 

1893 

94.1 

1894 

1894 

101.7 

1895 

1895 

103.9 

1896 

1896 

108.1 

1897 

1897 

106.7 

1898 

1898 

108.3 

1899 

1899 

107.3 

1900 

1900 

113.0 

1901 

1901 

124.7 

1902 

1902 

104.1 

1903 

152. 5 

1903 

120.8 

1904 ,            157.7 

1903 171.5 

1904 

1905 

122.6 
121.8 

1900 181.3 

1906 

129.9 

1907 180.  G 

1907 

119.3 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

HATS,  FUR— Concluded.    v 


TRIMMERS,  Female. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1890-1903;  5, 1904;  14, 
1905, 1907;  13, 1906.] 


WEICHBRS,  Fenale. 

I  [Data  from  3  establishments  1690-1904;  11, 1906;  8, 
E  1906, 1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1898 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906...^ 

1907 


Relative  |  Relative 
number  of  hours  per 
employees,      week. 


ioao 

63.9 
78.7 
71.0 
903 
114.2 
93.5 
98.7 
116.1 
123.2 
151.6 
165.2 
165.8 
151.6 
146.5 
150. 2 
158.8 
173.1 
188.7 


100.0 
101.1 
101.5 
101.0 
99.6 
99.4 
99.6 
98.7 
99.4 
99.9 
99.8 
1GO.0 
lOOl 
96.2 
93.8 
94.4 
94.2 
93.9 
92.7 


Relative  I 

wages  per 

hour. 


100.0 
108.0 
105.0 
105.9 
102.2 
97.3 
89.7 
97.5 
97.5 
97.4 
99.6 
103.9 
98.3 
lOOl  i 
98.4 
104.2 
113.6 
114.3 
118.0 


Year. 


Average  1890*99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1908 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1908 

1907 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of  Tiours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

100.0 

83.3 

100.3 

116.7 

100.4 

100.0 

1004 

116.7 

100.4 

100.0 

100.4 

100.0 

100.4 

ioao 

100.4 

100.0 

100.4 

116.7 

100.4 

116.7 

96.8 

116.7 

96.8 

150.0 

96.7 

166.7 

91.2 

166.7 

88.7 

166.7 

89.4 

184.6 

89.5 

164.1 

88.9 

191.5 

89.0 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


100.0 
102.5 
102.0 
98.3 
99.8 
95.8 
98.3 
100.9 
98.3 
998 
104.0 
106.2 
106.1 
112.7 
114.5 
113.7 
114.5 
122.4 
134.6 


HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

BOARDERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  5  establishments  1890-1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  5  establishm  ents 
1890-1901;  6,  1902,  1903.    Data  from  8  establishments  1904;  20, 1905,  1906;  21,  1907.] 


A  verage  1890-99. . . 
1890 

100.0 
98.7 

1891 

103.9 

1892 

105.3 

1W3 

119.7 

1894 

76.3 

1895 

107.9 

1896 

93.4 

1807 

84.2 

1898 

109.2 

100.0 
101.3 
101.3 
101.3 
99.7 
98.2 
99.4 
99.7 
99.7 
99.7 


FINISHERS,   Female. 


ioao 

107.9 

100.3 
90.3 

106.8 
91.5 

1108 
99.9 
99.0 
99.3 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


106.6 

99.8  ! 

94.2 

111.8 

99.6  I 

91.9 

105. 3 

99.2 

116.2 

118.4 

99.2  I 

107.8 

102.6 

98.2  , 

125.4 

114.8 

98.4  1 

123.5 

127.5 

98.3  1 

127.9 

143.9 

98.4 

132.6 

147.5 

97.5  ' 

i 

1 

148.6 

I, 


KNITTERS,  Male. 


[Data  for  employees  from  5  establishments  1890-  .  (Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  5  estab-  ■  1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  3  estab- 
lishments 1890-1901.  6.  1902.  1903.  Data  from  8  I1  itshments  1890-1901:  4,  1902.  1903.  Data  from  4 
establishments  1904,  19,  1905;  22,  1900;  27.  1907. J   ,  establishments  1904;  14,  1905;  15,  1906;  19,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 
1K9U 

100  0 
76  0 
91  8 

137  2 

100  5  , 
79  1 

98  5 
105  1 

99  > 
109  2 

101  0 

121  9 
115  8 
114  8 

122  4 
97  0 

114  9 
132.2 
129.0 
1 

100.0 
101.3 
101.3 
101  3 
101  0 
91  J 
101.1 
100  8 
100  8 
100  0 
100  0 
98.1 
97.8 
98.1 
96.0 
96.7 
96.2 
94.4 
95.0 

100.0  , 
106.6  ! 
113  2  , 
105  2  | 
97.4  ' 
92.4  ' 
93.4 
100.9 
98.8 
100.7 
92  3 
993 
103.4 
118  7 
121.3 
119.7 
128  0 
137.0 
145.8 

j 
A  verage  1890-99..  j 

1890 1 

1891 1 

1892 1 

1893 ! 

1894 

1895 1 

1896 

1897 ' 

1S9» ' 

1899 

1900 ' 

1901 ' 

1902 

1903 | 

1904 1 

1905 

1906 

1907 

100.0 

47.7 

59.1 

84.1 

75.  0 

50.8 

81.8 

115.9 

138.  C> 

177.3 

MVf).  9 

181.8 

220.  5 

202.  3 

193.  2 

154  0 

171.4 

200.9 

229.2 

Digitiz 

100.0 
102.8 
102.8 
102.8 
100.5 
91.3 
100.3 
100.1 
99  9 
99  8 
99.8 
98.7 
9M.7 
98.7 
97.4 
97.6 
97.3 
99.0 
9G.9 

100.0 
107.7 

1*91 

118.6 

1K92 

99.8 

1H9J 

113.4 

1X94 

110.0 

1H95 

112.2 

M* 

90.4 

1X97 

81.8 

1K98 

85.4 

1M0 

80.7 

1900 

1901 

90.9 
92.3 

1902 

1903 

95.7 
123.9 

1904 

115.4 

1905 

119.2 

190h 

126.2 

1907 

128.1 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS— Continued. 


KNITTERS,  Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  5  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  7  estab- 
lishments 1890-1895;  6,  1896,  1897,  1902,  1903;  5, 
1898-1901.    Data  from  9  establishments  1904;  17, 
1905;  19, 1906;  24, 1907.] 

LOOPERS,  Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  4  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  4  estab- 
lishments 1890-1893;  5,  1894-1902;  6,  1903.    Data 
from  5  establishments  1904;  16,  1905;  17,  1906; 
20, 1907.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99. . . 
1890 

100.0 
82.1 
109.7 
107.6 
124.8 
90.0 
97.9 
96.6 
86.6 
98.3 
105.5 
106.2 
100.3 
109.7 
121.4 
99.0 
121.4 
133.7 
120.7 

100.0 
100.5 
100.6 
100.6 
100.5 
95.7 
100.4 
,     100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
99.3 
99.6 
99.3 
98.6 
98.2 
98.1 
97.6 
97.1 

100.0 
104.9 
104.8 
99.0 
97.4 
101.1 
104.6 
98.5 
98.7 
96.2 
94.5 
91.5 
103.1 
112.4 
116.6 
111.4 
124.1 
130.8 
135.5 

Average  1890-99. . 
1890 

100.0 
94.8 
139.7 
143.1 
132.8 
70.7 
75.9 
69.0 
82.8 
87.9 
96.6 
115.5 
87.9 
82.8 
96.6 
93.8 
106.1 
113.1 
111.0 

100.0 
101.9 
102.0 
102.0 
101.6 
91.5 
101.3 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
98.3 
98.2 
98.2 
98.2 
98.1 
98.4 
97.8 
97.0 

100.0 
99.8 

1891 

1891 

103.3 

1892 

1892 

100.0 

1893 

1893 

104.2 

1894 

1894 

95.9 

1895 

1895 

106.7 

1896 

1896 

117.4 

1897 

1897 

91.0 

1898 

1898 

93.3 

1899 

1899 

88.5 

1900 

1900' 

80.7 

1901 

1901 

94.3 

1902 

1902 

92.9 

1903 

1903 

.    108.1 

1904 

1904 

93.3 

1905 

1905 

99.4 

1906 

1906 

106.5 

1907 

1907 

110.2 

MENDERS,  Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  5  establishments  1890-1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  5  establishments 
1890-1901;  6, 1902, 1903.    Data  from  6  establishments  1904;  18, 1905;  22, 1906;  27, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

189G 

1897 

1898 


100.0 

100.0 

85.5 

101.8 

95.2 

101.8 

166.3 

101.8 

109.6 

99.5 

110.8 

95.9 

89.2 

99.4 

74.7 

99.7 

68.7 

100.1 

120.5 

100.2 

100.0 
108.9 
105.5 
99.6 
100.8 
92.4 
113.4 
97.8 
92.1 
95.8 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


PRESSERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  3  estab- 
lishments 1890, 1891 ,  1902, 1903;  4, 1892-1 901 .  Data 
from  5  establishments  1904;  14,  1905;  15,  1906; 
18, 1907.] 


84.3 

99.8 

106.0 

99.2 

116.9 

98.8 

120.5 

99.0 

110.8 

98.6 

127.9 

98.6 

152.6 

98.2 

157.0 

98.0 

153.8 

97.4 

93.8 
104.1 

92.3 
112.2 
110.5 

ioai 

113.7 
117.2 
122.1 


PRESSERS,  Female. 


[Data  from  2  establishments  1890-1904;  3,  1905;  7, 
1906;  11, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
94.1 

1891 

76.5 

1892 

117.6 
117.6 
111.8 

94.1 
105.9 
100.0 

94.1 
105.9 
111.8 

94.1 
117.6 
141.2 
207.6 
222.4 
248.6 
246.5 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

100.0 

100.0 

101.1 

107.4 

101.1 

105.2 

101.1 

92.6 

100.8 

98.9 

92.3 

94.6 

100.7 

94.4 

100.7 

100.9 

100.7 

100.8 

100.7 

103.9 

100.7 

101.4 

98.3 

106.6 

97.4 

103.6 

99.0 

107.1 

99.3 

116.  2 

99.5 

112.9 

99.6 

120.5 

99.4 

123.7 

99.6 

137.1 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

45.0 

102.4 

110.8 

25.0 

102.4 

102.3 

130.0 

102.4 

101.5 

160.0 

99.0 

99.8 

55.0 

99.0 

109.6 

155.0 

99.0 

91.4 

85.0 

99.0 

105.4 

80.0 

99.0 

97.9 

115.0 

99.0 

88.8 

125.0 

99.0 

92.9 

135.0 

99.0 

107.1 

250.0 

99.0 

104.0 

135.0 

99.0 

110.3 

135.0 

99.0 

100.9 

125.0 

97.2 

122.3 

365.4 

98.5 

131.7 

498.6 

98.6 

137.6 

450.4 

98.5 

135.9 
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Table  UL— RELATIVE  WAGES  AXD  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 


HOSIERY  AXD  KNIT  GOODS— Concluded. 

RIBBKRS,  Female. 

[Data  from  2  establishments  1890-1904;  6, 1905;  7, 1906;  8, 1907.] 


|   Relative     Relative   Relative 
I  number  of  jbooro  per  wages  per 


employees. 


Average  1890-99...! 

1890 ' 

1891 

1892 ; 

1893 ' 

1894 ' 

1895 : 

1896 

1897 

1898 


hoar. 


Year. 


Relative     Relative    Relative 
I  number  of  hours  per  wages  per 


employees,  i    week. 


ioao 

100.0 

ioao 

1899. 

107.5 

ioao 

ioa5 

1900. 

102.5 

ioao 
ioao  ■ 

112.3 
103.1 

1901. 

112.5 

1902. 

107.5 

ioao 

103.4 

1903. 

102.5 

100.0  ■ 

91.8 

1904. 

97.5 

100.0 
100.0 

96.8 
87.2 

1905. 

92.5 

1906. 

97  5 

ioao 

92.0 

1907. 

90.0 

ioao 

96.4 

sao 

97.5  I 
95.0 

9ao  , 

107.5  . 
Iia9  i 
121  6  1 
125.1 
112  7 


hour. 


ioao 

114.4 

ioao 

nai 

ioao 

112,8 

ioao 

121X9 

100  0 

119.0 

100.0 

117.3 

ioao 

122.6 

ioao 

127.0 

99.7 

137  6 

IRON  AND   STEEL,  BAR. 


CATCHERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  12  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  13  estab- 
lishments 1890. 1894, 1895;  14, 1891-1893, 1896-1898; 
15,  1899;  16,  1900-1903.  Data  from  17  establish- 
ments 1904;  23, 1905;  24, 1906;  25, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 

1890 i 

1891 

1892 

1893 ' 

1894 

1895 ' 

1896 

1897 : 

1898 1 

1899 

1900 i 

1901 , 

1902 ' 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 ■ 


100.0 
93.8 
93.8 
96.9 
112.5 
103.1 
109.4 
87.5 
96.9 
100  0 
103.1 
103.1 
103.1 
112.5 
118.8 
106.6 
108.7 
101.1 
102.0 


100.0  ; 
102.8 
101.  4  | 
101.4 
100.8 
101.3 
100.0 
100.8 
97.8 
97.6, 

96.2  ! 
97.0  I 
96.9  i 
98.4 

98.3  I 

97.0  , 
97.3 

97.1  ! 
96.9  i 


100.0 
116.1 
104.8 
99.8 
91.8 
87.4 
87.8 
101.7 
98.4 
94.0 
118.4 
121.2 

12a  7 

137.4 
144.7 
131.4 
134.7 
150.5 
152,6 


HEATERS'  HELPERS,  Male. 

(Data  for  employees  from  11  establishments  1800- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  12  estab- 
lishments 1890, 1894, 1895-13, 1891-1893, 1896-1898; 
14.  1899;  15,  1900-1903.  Data  from  18  establish- 
ments 1904;  21,  1905;  24,  1906;  26,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1X96 

1897 

1898 

1H99 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

103.9 

105.7 

102.4 

103.8 

102.6 

107.5 

102.5 

103.8 

100.3 

96.2 

100.9 

92.5 

100.1 

96.2 

96.1 

9a2 

96.0 

98.1 

95.3 

101.9 

98.3 

86.8 

101.1 

90.6 

101.0 

92.5 

100.7 

83.5 

100.9 

84.1 

101.2 

79.9 

101.6 

79.9 

101.6 

100.0 
118.2 
101.7 
99.1 
96.6 
90.9 
93.5 
96.2 
94.9 
96.9 
111.8 
119.0 
116.6 
127.8 
135.8 
127.0 
124. 0 
133.6 
135.8 


HEATERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  12  establishment  a  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  13  estab- 
lishments 1890,1894,1895:  14,  1891-1893,  1896-1898; 
15,  1899;  16,  1900-1903.  Data  from  19  establish- 
ments 1904;  22, 1905;  24, 1906;  27, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99. . 


1891. 
1892., 
1893. 
1894., 
1895. 
1896. 
1897., 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


100.0 
95.9 
100.0 
98.0 
100.0 
91.8 
104.1 
93.9 
106.1 
100.0 
102.0 
110.2 
93.9 
95.9 
108.2 

iar>.  6 

104.7 
102.9 
102.9 


100.0 

103.3 

101.8 

102.2 

101.7 

101.8 

101.0 

101.3 

95.7 

96.0 

95.1 

96.3 

99.7 

99.9 

99.2 

98.7 

99.0 

99.6 

90.0 


100.0 
116.9 
106.5 
98.0 
92.1 
94.2 
88.0 
95.4 
97.6 
98.5 
112.6 
119.7 
109.8 
116.9 
121. 1 
111.3 
106.0 
113.6 
117.7 


HOT  STRAIGHTENERS,  Male. 

(Data  for  employees  from  11  establishment*  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  11  c*tnt>- 
lishments  1890;  12, 1891-1899;  13, 1900-1903.  I>nta 
from  16  establishments  1904;  21,  1905;  22,  1UO0, 
24,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 , 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

100. 0 

101.6 

102.8 

102. 0 

101.5 

101.4 

102. 0 

101.  5 

101.5 

96.9 

101.5 

101.  6 

98.0 

97.0 

101.8 

87.1 

100.0 

101.0 

103.  7 

100.0 

101.2 

KW.2 

95.  5 

98.1 

91.7 

98.5 

95.4 

90.2 

103. 0 

95.4 

112.9 

111.9 

96.1 

110.7 

111.9 

96.2 

120. 0 

113.4 

96.6 

140.3 

114.9 

95.5 

136.1 

105. 0 

94.3 

120.4 

112.6 

93  8 

123.  4 

93.  3 

92.4 

132.6 

97. 2 

92.  5 

135. 6 

40970— No.  77— OS- 
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Table  Hw— RELATIVE  WAGES  ANB  HOURS  OP  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

IKCW  ANBf  STEEL,,  BAR—Concrurfed- 


ROLfcB^  Male* 

[Data  fox  employees  from  12  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hoars  and  wagBs  from  13  estab- 
lishments 1890,  1894, 1895;  14, 1891-1893, 1896-1899; 
15, 1900-1993.    Data  from  16  establishments  1904; 
20,  1906;  23,  1906;  25,  1007.] 

IMXUGHKRS,    Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  12  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  13  estab- 
lishments 1890, 1894, 189ft  14, 1891-1893, 1806-1898; 
15,  1899;  18,  1900-1908.    Data  from  20  establish- 
ments 1904;  25,  1905;  26,  1996;  28,  1907.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative. 

wagesper 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative    Relative 

hoars  per  wages  per 

week.         hour. 

Average  1890-90... 
1890 

W0. 0 
103.4 
93.1 
96.6 
117.2 
103.4 
103.4 
93.1 
96.6 
96.6 
100.0 
113.8 
103.4 

na3 

11X8 
ML  8 
108.4 
104.5 
105.7 

100.0 
101.5 
10L3 
101.6 
100. 0 
101.1 
100.5 
109,9 
97.7 
97.7 
97.6 
98.6 
99.0 
90.0 
98.9 
9&9 
99.4 
98.9 
98.8 

100.0 
102.8 

106,1. 

90.6 
«       92.6 
80.0 
89.7 
98.8 
106.0 
102.0 
114.5 
119.5 
124.0 
134  0 
136.8 
120.5 
135.2 
189.3 
143.4 

Average  I80Or99. . 

189B x 

1891 

100.0 
101.8 
96.5 
93.0 
96.5 
101.8 
108.8 
96.5 
94  7 
107.0 
103.5 
112.3 
105.3 
1M.8 
107.0 
98.6 
103.3 
99.4 
102.2 

100. 0 
101.9 
10L3 
10L5 
101.6 
101.3 
100.9 
101.5 
97.3 
96.8 
95.9 
9713 
97.6 
97.8 
97.5 
97.3 
97.9 
97.8 
98.0 

109,  0 
106.6 

1891. 

108.9 

1892 

*««i     . 

108*5 

1893 

1893 

1894 

102.2 

1894 

92.0 

1895 

1895 

87.5 

1896 

1896 

189T 

95.6 

1897 

99.5 

1898 

1898 „ 

90.0 

1899 

1899 

112.1 

1900 

1900 

1901 

119  3 

1901 

126.1 

19B2. 

1902 

1903. 

140  6 

1003*  

144  4 

1904 

1904, 

13412 

1905 

1905. 

136.9 

1906 

1906 

143k  8 

1907 

1907 

156.8 

IKON  AND   STEEIj,  BESSEMER  CONVERTING. 

BLOWERS}  Male; 

[Data  for  employees  from  6  establishments  1890-1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wanes  from  6  establishment* 
1890;  7,  1891,  1894-1896;  8,  1892, 1893, 1897-1900;  9, 1901-4903.  Data  from  10  establishments  1904',  16, 1906: 
17,  1906,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

J897 

1898 


100.0 

100.0 

91.7 

1043 

100.0 

97.3 

100.0 

101.6 

100.0 

99.2 

100.0 

99.3 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

99.6 

100.0 

99.6 

100.0 
85.3 
10L3 
92.4 
98.1 
97.7 
102.0 
108.3 
10L1 
1040 


BOTTOM    MAKERS,    Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  5  establishments  1890- 
1908.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  5  estab- 
lishments 1890;  7,  1891-1893,  1897-1900;  6,  1894- 
1896;  8, 1901-1903.  Data  from  10  establishments 
1904;  16,  1905;  17,  1906,  1907.] 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


100.0 

99.6 

116.7 

88.5 

116.7 

99.4 

116.7 

90.4 

125.0 

89.5 

141.3 

82.2 

141.3 

82.4 

141.3 

82.8 

1449 

83.2 

iio.  a 

12L4 
129.fi 
134  7 
144  4 
133.1 
137.9 
146.0 
147.6 


LAXKLE   LINERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  6  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  6  ostal>- 
lishments  1890;  7,  1891,  1894-1806;  8,  1892,  1893, 
1897-1900;  9,  1901-1903.  Data  from  10  establish- 
ments 1904;  16,  1905;  17,  1906,  1907.] 


Average  li 

1890.... 

1891... 

1892. . . . 

1893. . . . 

1894... 

1895... 

1898.... 

1897.... 

1898.... 

1899... 

1990... 

1901... 

1902.... 

1903... 

1904.... 

1905... 

1906... 

1907.... 


100.0 
91.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
91.7 
88.9 
88.9 
87.0 
88.8 


100.0 
103.7 
99.8 
101.6 
100.7 
99.3 
99.3 
99.3 
98.7 
98.9 
98.7 
94  0 
94  9 
94.9 
99.7 
98.8 
98.8 
98.3 
98.4 


100.0 
126.0 
117.7 
120.3 
105.8 
98.6 
100.4 
95.2 
78.2 
79.8 
78.0 
90.2 
105.5 
116.4 
122.2 
101.7 
107.  3 


Average  1800-99. 

1890 

1891 


1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898.. 
1K99.. 
1900.. 
1001.. 
1002.. 
1003. . 
1904. . 
1905.. 


116.0    |  1906. 
113.3    .  1907 


100.0 
106.7 
100.0  I 
100.0  I 
106.7  I 
100.0  I 
100.0  I 
100.0  , 
106.7  | 
100.0  , 
100.7  I 
113.3  , 
113.3  I 
113.3  ' 
120.0  | 
106.7  . 
106.7 
101.6 
104.0  I 


100.0 
91.5 
101.1 
100.7 
97.6 
103.4 
103.4 
103.4 
98.0 
102.9  | 
98.0 
93.8  ' 
95.1  I 
95.1 
99.8  , 

97.7  I 
98.1 

98.8  ' 
99.1  ' 


100.  o 
122.4 
111.4 
117.7 
113.7 
92.4 
96.1 
89.5 
86.4 
81.2 
90.0 
101.0 
108.4 
116.  4 
127.6 
106.8 
116.8 
128.1 
129.3 
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Tahlk  H.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

IRON  AND  STHBI*  BESSEMER  CONVERTING— Concluded. 


MELTERS,  MiU> 

[Data  for  employees  from  5  establishments  1890- 
1963.    Data  for  hours  and'  wages  from  5"  estab- 
lishments 1890;  6,  18*1,  1894-1896;  7,  1892,  1898, 
1897-1980;  8,  1901-1993:    Data  from  10  establish- 
ments 1904;  13,  1906;  14,  1980;  15,  1997.] 

STEEL  POUJUUIS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  6  establishments  1890- 
1993.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  6  estab- 
lishments 1899;  7,  1891,  1894-1198;  8,  1892,  1893, 
1897-1999;  9>  1901-1993.    Data  from  10  establish- 
ments 1994;  14,  1995;  10,  1996,  1907.1 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of' 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Tear. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1898-99.. . 
1899 

100.0 
100.0 
121.4 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
1O0.0 
100.0 
160.0 
121.4 
121.4 
121.4 
148.7 
153.  4 
156.2 
164.  4 

100.0 
93.9 
95.1 
104.9 
101.5 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 
101.4 
101  4 
101.  4 
92.7 
105.4 
105.4 
106.4 
93.4 
92.3 
92.9 
93.9 

100.0 
117.4 
12L6 
112.8 
102.5 
98.2 
941 
85.4 
8T.0 
92.4 
92.8 
106.8 
97.4 
109.7 
122.3 
98.2 
104.8 
114.2 
109.2 

1  Average  1890-99.. 
1  1899 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

mo 

94.1 

94.1 
94.1 
94.1 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
117.6 
114.1 
121.7 
110.4 
121.6 

109.0 
96.1 
97.7 
101.2 
97.8 
97.7 
97.7 
103.1 
102.9 
102.9 
102.9 
85.8 
87.7 
87.7 
87.7 
86.5 
88.1 
88.1 
85.4 

160.0 
112.0 

1891 

i  1891 

123.1 

1892. 

1892 

118.2 

1893 

1893 

106.8 

1894 

1894. 

949 

1895 

1896 

94  4 

1898 

1896 v. 

1897: 

1898-. 

81.7 

1897 

86.6 

1898 

88.0 

1899 

1899. 

1909 

94  3 

1900.. 

109.0 

1901 

1901 

122.2 

1902 

1902. 

133.6 

1903 

1993 

137.8 

1904. 

1904. 

121.2 

1905 

1906 

137.2 

1906 

1906 

149.5 

1907 

1907 

146.3 

VBSSBL  MEN,  Male. 

(Dsta  for  employees  from  6  establishments  1890-1993.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  6  establishments 
1*90;  7,  1891.  1894-1896;  8,  1892,  1893,  1897-1900;  9,  1901-1903.  Data  from  10  establishments  1904;  16, 
19115;  17, 1996, 1997.] 


Average  1890-99... 
Inyo 

100.0 
107.1  1 
107.1  ! 
107.1  1 
107.1  1 
100.0 
100.0  ' 
190.0  ' 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
100.1 

97.7 
100.7 

98.2 
100.7 
100.7 
100.7 
100.4 
100.4 

100.0 
116.9 
120.1 
112.6 
106.3  . 
100.0 
98.0  1 
948  . 
78.3  ' 
83.3 

1899 

100.0 
114  3 
114  3 
114.3 
114  3 
99.7 
97.9 
97.9 
95.0 

100.4 
92.7 
93.9 
93.9 
93.9 
87.8 
87.5 
88.1 
83.4 

89.6 

1909 

108.7 

IK>1 

1901 

115.7 

lirttt 

1902, 

126.0 

W93 

1903 

136.3 

1894 

1904. 

127.1 

1895 

1905 

115.9 

U**» 

1906 

148  7 

IK97 

1907 

150.9 

1899 

IRON  AND   STEEL,  BLAST  FURNACE. 


CINDER    SNAPPERS,    Mmle. 

(Data  for  employees  from  18  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  19  estab- 
lishments 1890-1893.  1896-1903;  18,  1894,  1895. 
Data  from  22  establishments  1904;  23,  1905;  25, 
1906;  26,  1907.] 


I 


HOT  BLAST  MJBN,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  17  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  18  estab- 
lishments 1890-1893,  1896-1903;  17,  1894,  1896. 
Data  from  22  establishments  1904;  23,  1905;  25. 
1900;  26.  1907.] 


Average  1899-99...  1 

m<* ; 

100.0  ' 
103.8 
100.0 
102.5 
97.5  , 
96.9  j 
100.6  ' 

99.4  : 
98.1 
99.4 

100.6 
101.9 
107.5 

97.5  i 
98.1 
98.6 

100.5 
105.0 
113.7 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
109.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.  o 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 

109.0 

102.6 

102.7 

105.7 

102.9 

90.8 

98.3 

102.5 

98.4 

95.3 

106.1 

109.9 

112.9 

113.0 

116.9 

114.2 

120.5 

122.0 

127.7 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

1«M       ' 

1891 

IWQ ' 

1892 

1*B 1 

1893 

W»4 

1894 

IN9S i 

1895 

lS«M 1 

1896 

1MJ7 

1897 

1«W 

IS98 

1NW 

1899 

im«i ' 

1900 

i**n 

1901 

iy»»2 

1902 

lwn 

1903 

1904 

1904 

19«5 

1905 

19IJ6 

190ft 

1967 

1907     .   .   .   ...... 

1 

100.0 

109.0 

100.0 

97.0 

100.0 

104.0 

98.5 

100.0 

104.1 

104.5 

100.0 

105.8 

101.5 

100.0 

104.2 

98.5 

100.0 

92.5 

97.0 

100.0 

94.8 

101.5 

100.0 

99.1 

98.5 

100.0 

9T..3 

101.5 

100.0 

96.4 

101.5 

100.0 

102.9 

104.5 

100.0 

101.0 

101).  1 

100.0 

109.1 

112.1 

100.0 

113.8 

113.6 

100.0 

11M.0 

ini.7 

100.0 

114.0 

127.5 

100.0 

118.. j 

135.0 

100.0 

121.0 

166. 1 

100.0 

126.8 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

IRON  AND  STEEL,  BLAST  FURNACE— Concluded. 


KEEPERS,   Male. 

(Data  for  employees  from  18  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  19  estab- 
lishments   1890-1893,    1896-1903;    18,    1894,    1895. 
Data  from  22  establishments  1904;  23,  1905;  25, 

.  1906;  26,  1907.] 

KEEPERS'  HELPERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  18  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  19  estab- 
lishments   1890-1893,    1896-1903;    18/  1894,    1895. 
Data  from  22  establishments  1904;  23,  1905;  25, 
1906;  26, 1907.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

1   Relative 
Year.             number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
92.7 
95.1 
106.1 
98.8 
100.0 
100.0 
96.3 
96.3 
104.9 
106.1 
104.9 
109.8 
114.6 
113.4 
114.4 
119.0 
125.9 
140.4 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 

106.3 

106.5 

106.8 

106.5  , 

92.5 

97.3 

99.0  | 

91.2 

91.1 

98.7 

103.6 

104.1 

108.9 

111.8 

105.4 

110.3 

111.9 

116.9 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

100.0 
89.7 
89.7 
108.1 
99.1 
99.6 
98.2 
98.7 
99.6 
105.8 
109.4 
107.6 
113.9 
114.8 
107.2 
103.0 
111.4 
119.5 
132.3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
105.1 

1891 

1891 

107.1 

1892 

1892 

108.3 

1893 ' 

1893 

106.9 

1894 

1894 

88.6 

1895 

1895 

98.6 

1896 

1896 

100  9 

1897 

1897 

90  9 

1898 

1898 

92.2 

1899 

1899 

101.4 

1900 

1900 

105.3 

1901 

1901 

105.6 

1902 

1902 

109  8 

1903 

1903 

113.4 

1904 

1904 

106.0 

1905 

1905 

110.7 

1906 

1906 

112  9 

1907 

1907 

118  0 

TOP   FILLERS,   Male. 

(Data  for  employes  from  16  establishments  1890-1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  17  establish- 
ments 1890-1893,  1896-1903;   16,  1894,  1895.     Data  from  19  establishments  1904-1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 

1890 

1891 ! 

1892 1 

1893 1 

1894 1 

1835 

1896 

1897 

1898 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

87.5 

100.0 

103.8 

92.3 

100.0 

103.9 

109.5 

100.0 

106.8 

101.8 

100.0 

105.4 

104.2 

100.0 

92.5 

105.4 

100.0 

93.7 

98.8 

100.0 

99.1 

98.8 

100.0 

95.1 

101.2 

100.0 

94.7 

100.0  , 
100.0 

ioo.o  ! 

100.0 
100.0  I 
99.2 
104.2 
104.1 
104.2 


105.1 
108.7 
108.6 
110.3 
112.0 
108.2 
103.2 
103.1 
110.0 


LEATHER. 


COLORERS,   Male. 

[Data  from  14  establishments  1890-1903; 
27,  1905;  30,  1906;  34,  1907.] 


23,  1904; 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

190i') 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

94.3 

100.1 

91.5 

100.0 

111.3 

99.7 

74.5 

100.2 

118.9 

99.9 

110.4 

99.9 

81.1 

100.1 

88.7 

100.1 

101.9 

100.1 

126.4 

99.9 

119.8 

100.0 

104.7 

99.7 

95.3 

99.5 

104.7 

99.6 

94.7 

100.0 

94.3 

100.1 

102.8 

100.2 

86.2 

100.2 

FLESHERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  31  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  31  estab- 
lishments 1890,  1891;  32,  1892-1903.  Data  from  38 
establishments  1904;  49,  1905,  54.  1906;  60,  1907.J 


100.0      Average  1890-99.. 

95.4  I    1890 

97.1  !    1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1S95 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


98.2 
99.7 
98.4 
99.2 
102.9 
105.4 
102.4 
101.2 
103.6 
105.6 
109.0 
110.6 
111.0 
108.7 
110.0 
116. 1 


100.0 

100.0 

103.8 

100.0 

98.9 

99.9 

106.0 

99.9 

98.9 

100.0 

98.4 

100.0 

103.3 

100.1 

94.5 

100.1 

93.4 

100.1 

94.5 

100.1 

109.9 

99.9 

106.6 

99.9 

104.9 

100.0 

111.5 

100.0 

122.0 

100.7 

109.1 

99.4 

113.0 

100.1 

102.3 

100.0 

99.7 

100.0 

100.0 

105.8 

104.6 

104.4 

103.8 

97.2 

95.7 

98.2 

96.1 

97.2" 

97.3 

101.0 

102.4 

103.4 

105.3 

107.5 

103.1 

107.3 

108.7 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS-^Continued. 

LEATHER— Continued. 


GLAZERS,   Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  9  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  10  estab- 
lishments 1890,  1891,  1894-1903;  9,  1892,  1893. 
Data  from  18  establishments  1904;  20, 1905;  19, 
1906, 1907.] 


|  GLAZERS,  Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  1  establishment  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  1  estab- 
lishment 1890,  1891;  2,  1892-1894;  3,  1895-1903. 
Data  from  6  establishments  1904;  7,  1905;  9. 
1906,  1907.] 


Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
58.7 

1891 

77.8 

1892 

86.8 

1893 

74.6 

1894 

103.2 

1895 

101.1 

1896 

128.6 

1897 

126.5 

1898 

110.1 

1899 

134.4 

1900 

142.3 

igoi 

133.3 

1902 

127.5 

1903 

171.4 

1904 

160.9 

1905 

164.9 

1906 

185.3 

1907 

165.9 

Relative    Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week.        hour. 


100.0 
99.9 
99.9 
99.8 
99.8 
99.9 
100.1 
100.2 
100.2  . 
100.2  I 
100.0 
100.0 
100.2 
100.1 
100.2 
100.1 
100.2 
100.2 
100.5 


100.0 
97.8 
96.4 
98.4 
91.3 
96.0 
106.2 
100.9 
101.1 
105.6 
106.5 
105.1 
114.5  i 
117.5  I 
130.1  , 
125.5  ' 
124.8 
120.3  i 
124.4 


LIMERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  29  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  29  estab- 
lishments 1890,  1891;  30.  1892-1903.  Data  from 
38  establishments  1904;  44,1905;  46,1906;  58,1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
91.9 
95.7 
102.7 
87.1 
94.6 
98.4 
96.2 
105.9 
103.8 
123.1 
120.4 
125.8 
133.9 
148.4 
145.2 
150.9 
163.7 
145.3 

100.0 
99.6 
99.6 
99.7 
99.6 
99.8 
100.1 
100.1 
100.6 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.6 
100.6 
100.3 
99.6 
99.9 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
105.5 

1891 

103.5 

1892 

104.3 

1893 

102.8 

1894 

98.4 

1895 

97.9 

1896 

96.1 

1897 

95.5 

1898 

95.8 

1899 

99.9 

1900 

101.9 

1901 

101.4 

1902 

105.1 

1903 

106.4 

1904 

106.1 

1905     

106.6 

1906 

109.6 

1907.., 

111.9 

SETTERS  OFT,  Male. 

[Data  from  15  establishments  1890-1903;  28,  1904; 
31,  1905;  34,  1906;  40,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
84.0 

1891 

91.8 

1802 

117.2 

1803 

66.8 

1894 

116.4 

1895 

106.7 

]H96 

63.4 

1897 

U&3 

1898 

107.5 
127.2 
124.3 
131.0 
122.0 

1809 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

114.9 

1904 

103.3 

1905 

102.7 

1906 

1907 

112.9 
102.1 

100.0 
100.2 
100.1 
100.0 
100.5 
99.9 
100.0 
100.1 
99.8 
99.9 
99.4 
99.5 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.2 
99.8 
99.8 
99.8 


100.0 
103.6 
103.0 
98.6 
107.8 
96.5 
96.5 
99.9 
96.9 
95.-4 
101.9 
101.5 


Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

100.0 

17.1 

46.3 

48.8 

12.2 

24.4 

85.4 

68.3 

103.8 

363.4 

231.7 

261.0 

212.2 

168.3 

241.5 

405.8 

383.1 

387.4 

498.1 

100.0 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
100.0 
99.9 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
101.1 

1891 

98.5 

1892 

94.6 

1893 

92.5 

1894 

98.1 

1895 

97.8 

1896 

106.4 

1897 

108.9 

1898 

97.5 

1899 

104.4 

1900 

107.2 

1901 

116.5 

1902 

126.6 

1903 

125.1 

1904 

133.6 

1905 

132.6 

1906 

133.6 

1907 

140.8 

ROLLERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  6  establishments  1890-1903;  14,  1904; 
22,  1905;  24,  1906;  27,  1907.] 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

99.6 

100.0 

100.0 

99.6 

105.3 

99.9 

101.1 

100.0 

100.0 

99.6 

100.0 

100.0 

99.6 

100.0 

100.0 

99.6 

105.3 

99.9 

101.1 

110.5 

100.0 

100.2 

121.1 

100.0 

103.5 

121.1 

100.0 

106.1 

121.1 

100.0 

106.1 

121.1 

95.5 

113.6 

123.9 

95.8 

116.1 

134.1 

96.1 

115.6 

134.1 

96.0 

120.1 

[Data  from  16  establishments  1890-1903;  24,  1904; 
32,  1905;  33,  1900;  37.  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1S92 


1894. 
1895. 
1896 
1807. 
1898. 
1899 
1900. 


103.0  il  1901. 
102.7  '  1902. 


10i.  5 
10S.3 
111.1 
111.4 
114.7 


1903 
1904. 
1905 
1906 
1907. 


100.0 

100.0 

95.6 

100.4 

115.6 

100.5 

114.4 

100.4 

96.7 

99.6 

97.8 

99.5 

94.4 

99.5 

78. 9 

99.2 

87.8 

100.3 

111.1 

100.4 

104.4 

100.2 

112.2 

100.3 

113. 3 

100.2 

97.8 

100.3 

10S.9 

100.3 

115.2 

101.0 

13«i.  7 

101.7 

142.4 

101.7 

133. 6 

101.8 

100.0 
112.2 
114.0 
111.9 
115.0 
101.0 
97.2 
89.0 
86.5 
84.7 
88.2 
87.5 
89.4 
92.3 
94.3 
96.9 
96.0 
95.2 
97.0 
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Table  M.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

LBATHEK— Concluded. 


STAKERS,  Hale. 

[Data  from  8  establishments  1899-1903;  17,  1904; 
20, 1906;  21, 1905;  23, 1907.] 

TAKTARD   HA1TOS,   Male. 

[Data  from  19  establishments  I89O-190&;  37,  1904; 
52,  1905;  55, 1906;  60,  1967.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  ol 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-90... 
1890 

100.0 
69.5 
89.2 
112.6 
106.6 
104.2 
111.4 
89.8 
96.4 
107.2 
114.4 
86.2 
123.4 
77.8 
83.8 
83.5 
91.2 
102.8 
97.5 

100,0 
100. 1 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.1 
100.2 
100.0 
100.1 
100.1 
100.2 
100.3 
100.0 
100.7 
100.7 
100.9 

100.0 
92.1 
100.8 
105. 3 
196.0 
102.1 
102.4 
W0t0 
96L0 
94.9 
IQL6 
7L6 
765 
741 
73.4 
75.1 
75-4 
75.8 
75.5 

Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

100.0 
91.7 
92.6 
101.8 
102.5 
97.7 
98.6 
92.8 
98.0 
111.3 
112.4 
108.8 
114.0 
109.0 
113.7 
125.5 
135.0 
144.2 
136.8 

100.0 
99.5 
99.2 
99.4 
99.6 
99.7 
100.0 
100.2 
100.6 
101.1 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.3 
99.8 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

100.0 
103.5 

1891 

106.1 

1892 

1892 

105.3 

1893 

1893 

MR.  8 

1894 

1894 

98.2 

1895 

18S5 

1896 

90.6 

1896 

97.0 

1897 

1897 

97.8 

1898 

189*. 

1899 

96.5 

1899 

97.0 

1900 

1900 

100.2 

1981 

1901 

1902 

101.0 

1902 

104.5 

1903 

1903 

107. 1 

1904 

1904 

108.2 

1995 

1905 

1906 

109,2 

1906 ........... 

111.2 

1907 

1907. 

U3.9 

UNHAIRERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  11  establishments  1890-1903;  30, 1904;  45, 1905;  50, 1906;  58, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 -. 

1897 

1898 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

91.6 

99.5 

105.6 

89.4 

99.6 

104.4 

95.5 

99.4 

104.4 

103.4 

90.4 

102.0 

95.0 

99.6 

96.6 

94.4 

100.2 

96.6 

102.2 

99.9 

98.4 

10G.7 

100.8 

99.7  I 

112.3 

ioa8 

97.2 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1992. 
1903 
1904. 
1906 
1906 
1907. 


108.9 

100.8 

114.5 

100.7 

124.0 

100.8 

129.1 

100.7 

126.8 

99.8 

108.7 

99.9 

119.1 

100.4 

106.0 

ioa2 

89.3 

ioa2 

96.0 
9».l 
101.2 
106.6 
106.8 
164.1 
108.2 
111.3 
10&4 


LIQUORS,   MALT. 


BOTTLERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  23  establishments  1890-1903;  40,  1904; 
35, 1905;  38, 1906;  43,  1907.] 


'I 


CELLAR  MEN,  Male. 


[Data  from  47  establishments  1890-1903;  57,  1904; 
|  51,  1905;  52,  1906;  55,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
95.0 
90.4 
96.0 
99.8 
100.7 
87.2 
100.5 
103.2 
105.4 
121.6 
321.1 
187.8 
208.6 
243.6 
244.6 
249.5 
279.0 
301.7 

100.0 
100.1 
100.1 
100.1 

ioai 

100.1 
100.1 
100.1 
100.0 
99.1 
100.1 
92.8 
93.2 
91.2 
91.6 
90.6 
89.9 
88.8 
84.7 

100.0 
98.3 

1891 

102.7 

1802 

99.5 

1893 

98.2 

1S04 

100.6 

1895 

101.6 

1896 

99.4 

1897 

99.8 

1898 

99.9 

1890 

99.9 

1900 

117.9 

1901 

1902 

115,8 
124.4 

1903 

127.3 

1904 

131.3 

1905 

133.0 

1906 

132.9 

1907 

150.1 

Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1803 

1894 

1895 

1896 

I  1897 

1898 

1899 

■  1900 

I  1901 

1002 

i  1903 

1904 

I  1905 

■  1906 

I  1907 


100.0 

100.0 

97.2 

100.6 

96.6 

100.3 

101.0 

100.4 

W1.0 

100.2 

98.2 

100.2 

98.4 

100.2 

99.1 

100.1 

104.2 

99.8 

102.1 

99.2 

101.5 

98.9 

105.2 

97.4 

104.2 

95.4 

106.4 

92.4 

109.2 

90.2 

114.2 

89.4 

117.0 

89.7 

116.1 

86.7 

122.9 

86.3 

ioao 

96.5 
97.9 
98.2 
99.7 
100.3 
100.5 
101.3 
10L3 
101.9 
102.4 
104.7 
107.6 

nao 

117.0 
118.7 
120.1 
125,0 
128.7 
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Tabl*  II,— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

LIQUORS,  MALT- Concluded. 


COOPERS,  Male. 


DRIVERS,  Male. 


[Data  from  32 


1906;  40, 1305;  44, 1907.] 


1800-1903;  41,  1904,      [Data  from  46  establishments  1890-1903;  58,  1904; 


Year. 


Average  1890-00. 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1808 

1804 

1806 

1806 

18B7 

1808 

1800 _ 

1080 

1981 

1909 

1900 

1004 

1000 

1906 

1907 


Relative  |  Relative 
number  of  hours  per 


100.0 
69.6 
7tt  6 
75.9 
110.2 
114.9 
116.8 
108.3 
119.1 
103.3 
110.9 
94.7 
102.0 
103.0 
106.6 
103.4 
93.3 
96.0 
108.5 


Relative 

wages  per 

hoar. 


100.0 
101.1 
100.6 
101.0 
101.5 
101.5 
101.3 
97.2 
101.1 
97.2 
97.5 
98.2 
91.8 
85.9 
85.7 
85.3 
86.6 
843 
840 


160.0 
90.0 
ttO.2 
08.6 
98.1 
90.4 
100.2 
100. 1 
99.8 
100.7 
KH.6 
107. 4 
ll&l 
125.7 
126.8 
127.4 
132.0 
136.9 
138.7 


[Data  from  32  establishments  1800-1903;  45, 1904, 
1906;  46,  1006;  40, 1007.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1000 

1901 

1002 

1993 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

86.6 

102.2 

949 

100.5 

92.4 

100.5 

105.1 

100.2 

107.6 

100.3 

107.0 

99.9 

100.6 

90.9 

101.9 

90.4 

101.3 

98.6 

103.8 

98.6 

108.3 

96.2 

105.7 

93.6 

110.2 

90.2 

117.2 

88.8 

120.6 

88.4 

123.0 

88.5 

130.9 

86.5 

135.8 

86.1 

52, 1905;  53, 1906;  57, 1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1800-99. . 

1800 

1801 

1802 

1808 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1807 

1898 

1809 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

I  1004 

I  1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


Relative1  Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week.        hour. 


100.0 
89.4 
93.6 
949 
99.1 
96.4 
101.9 
105.0 
107.1 
105.0 
108.0 
108.5 
112.4 
113.6 
117.4 
120.7 
123.9 
1341 
139.5 


100.0 
100.3 
100.1 
100.1 
100.0 
100.0 
100.1 
100.1 
99.8 
99.7 
99.7 
99.2 
98.1 
97.2 
96.9 
98.3 
97.2 
95.2 
945 


100.0 
90.0 
90.9 
90.3 
100.0 
M0.3 
106.2 
100.2 
100.3 
100.2 
100.5 
102.3 
1043 
107.0 
107.5 
107.2 
100.3 
112.9 
114  2 


KETTUB 


Msrte* 


[Data  from  43  establishments  1890-1903;  56,  1904, 
1907;  51,  1905;  52, 1906.] 


100.0  i 
97.9  • 
96.3 

Average  1890-09.. 

1800 

1801 

98.2 

1802 

00.1 

1893 

90.4 

1804 

1003 

1805 

100.5 

1896 

10L4 

1897  

100.4 

1898 

103.4 

1890 

106.8 

1900 

110.3 

1901 

116.2 

1902 

119.7 

1903 

121.7  i  1904. 

123.8  j  1905. 

127. 7  1906. 

130.8  I  1907. 


100.0 

100.0 

96.6 

101.2 

96.6 

1005 

100.6 

100.5 

100.6 

100.3 

103.4 

100.4 

101.7 

100.1 

99.4 

100. 0 

99.4 

99.7 

102.9 

98.9 

100.6 

98.9 

105.7 

97.7 

104.6 

95.7 

108.6 

90.8 

114  9 

88,9 

114  4 

88.3 

113.9 

87.5 

118.9 

85.6 

126.0 

85.4 

100.0 
96.0 
97.6 
97.8 
97.9 
98.9 
100.4 
101.0 
102.6 
103.8 
103.8 
105.1 
108.6 
115.4 
119.2 
122.1 
123.9 
127.7 
131.1 


MALT   HOUSE   XKf,   Male. 


WA9HBRS,  Male. 


[Data  from  21  establishments  1890-1903,  1905;  25,     [Data  from  46  establishments  1890-1903;  56,  1904; 
1904;  19,  1906;  16, 1907.]  ',  50,  1905;  51,  1906;  55,  1907.] 


Average  1800-09.. 
1800 

100.0 
107.9 
69.0 
95.4 
97.4 
107.3 
99.7 
102.3  1 
97.7  . 
94.1  1 
99.0 
103.6  1 
105.0  | 
92.1  , 
95.7 

101.5  1 

100. 6 
102.1 
113.5 

100.0 
100.0 
99.9 
101.0 
100.7 
100.8 
100.9 
100.8 
99.9 
98.2 
97.9 
92.9 
91.8 
90.2 
88.6 
88.3 
88.7 
89.2 
88.4 

100. 0 
98.0 

1801 

99.5 

1802 

96.6 

1803 

1094 

98,7 
98.2 

1895 

98.7 

1896 

100.1 

1897 

101.8 

1808 

103.7 

1809 

104  7 

1909 

111.4 

1901 

114.3 

1902 

117.5 

1903 

120.7 

1904 

122.3 

1905 

123.6 

1996 

125.3 

1907 

131.4 

Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

isn'/.'//.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1006 

1907 


100.0  ; 
100.0 
101.6  I 
103.3  I 

112.6  I 

107.7  | 

103.1  ' 
94  2 
92.0 
04. 6 
00.6 
87.0 

101.7 
102.  5 
104  3 
98.1 
104.4 
107. 6 
112.3 


100.0 

100.0 

100.5 

96.5 

100.3 

96.6 

100.5 

98.1 

100.7 

98.5 

100.6 

98.7 

100.3 

99.8 

100.2 

101.1 

99.8 

101.4 

98.7 

104.1 

98.4 

105.0 

96.6 

108.0 

93.7 

113.2 

90.3 

120.5 

88.6 

124  4 

88.0 

126.6 

88.5 

129.4 

86.2 

133.6 

85.6 

138.  6 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

LUMBER. 


CANT  SETTERS,  GANG,  Male. 

[Data  from  10  establishments  1890-1903;  14,  1904- 
1906;  15, 1907.] 


Year. 


I  Relative 
•  number  of 
j  employees. 


Relative ,  Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week.        hour. 


Average  1890-99...! 

1890 

1891 


1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
103.2 
103.2 
90.3 
90.3 
90.3 
90.3 
90.3 
87.1 
90.2 
90.2 
90.2 
90.2 


100.0 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.0 
100.0 
99.4 
99.4 
99.4 
99.4 
97.8 
95.8 
96.1 
96.1 
94.7 
94.7 


100.0 
101.3 
101.4 
101.6 
101.5 
101.4 
99.6 
95.4 
95.4 
99.2 
103.4 
104.3 
104.7 
106.7 
113.1 
113.7 
116.6 
122.1 
126.6 


CARRIAGE  MEN,  Male.(-) 

[Data  from  34  establishments  1890-1903;  41 ,  1904;  62, 
1905;  68, 1906;  74, 1907.] 


Year. 


CHOPPERS    AND    SAWYERS,    IN 
-WOODS,  Male. 

[Data  from  16  establishments  1890-1903;  24, 1904; 
32,  1905;  33,  1906;  35,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


Relative 

hours  per 

week. 


100.0 
96.4 
97.6 
98.2 
97.0 
96.5 
95.5 
97.6 
101.8 
105.9 
110.1 
109.5 
110.7 
120.1 
116.6 
111.2 
111.0 
107.2 
104.0 


Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


100.0 
100.4 
100.2 
100.2 
99.6 
99.5 
100.1 
100.1 
99.9 
100.0 
99.9 
99.6 
98.5 
98.1  i 
98.3 
98.0 
97.8 
96.8 
96.4 


100.0 
102.2 
101.7 
102.1 
101.1 
96.1 
96.6 
97.7 
97.8 
99.4 
103.1 
104.2 
106.1 
111.1 
115.0 
117.3 
122.4 
128.6 
135.5 


EDGER  MEN,  Male. 

[Data  from  23  establishments  1890-1903;  43, 1904; 
65,  1905, 1906;  72, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
98.2 

1891 

100.6 

1892 

100.8 

1893 

95.0 

1894 

95.9 

1895 

97.0 

1896 

97.5 

1897 

103.1 

1898 

103.3 

1899 

108.1 

1900 

114.8 

1901 

115.1 

1902 

121.4 

1903 

135.2 

1904 

183.2 

1905 

190.1 

1906 

210.7 

1907 

225.2 

100.0 
100.4 
100.4 
100.0 
99.9 
99.9 
99.8 
100.0 
99.8 
99.6 
100.2 
100.0 
99.9 
100.0 
99.8 
99.4 
99.4 
99.3 
99.4 


100.0 
98.6 
97.8 
99.3 
95.9 
94.7 
98.5 
98.3 
101. 0 
106.5 
109.4 
109.5 
113.2 
115.7 
116.3 
109.9 
115.4 
120.8 
125.7 


Average  1890-99. . 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1890 

94.2 

100.8 

104.8 

1891 

96.2 

100.3 

104.9 

1892 

96.2 

100.3 

106.1 

1893 

100.0 

99.3 

104.4 

1894 

92.3 

99.3 

97.7 

1895 

94.2 

100.4 

94.6 

1896 

98.1 

100.3 

97.6 

1897 

105.8 

100.0 

95.5 

1898 

107.7 

99.8 

96.2 

1899 

111.5 

99.5 

98.3 

1900 

119.2 
125.0 

99.2 
98.9 

102.9 

1901 

105.8 

1902  

128.8 
132.7 

98.4 
98.7 

105.9 

1903 

110.2 

1904 

132.7 

98.2 

110.5 

1905 

140.3 

98.1 

112.9 

1906 

141.2 

97.1 

117.3 

1907 

139.6 

96.8 

120.5 

FILERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  36  establishments  1890-1903;  37, 1904; 
59,  1905;  61,  1906;  66,  1907.] 


LABORERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  17  establishments  1890-1903;  42, 1904; 
64,  1905;  66,  1906;  72,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
95.9 

1891 

97.3  I 

1892 

98.6  1 

1893       

97.3 

ls94 

98.6 

1**5 

1N96 

95.9  , 
94.5 

1M»7 

102.7 

1S9S 

106.8  ! 

1899       

105  5 

1900 

105.5  1 

1901 

113.7 

1902 

124.7  l 

1903 

124.7  1 

1904 

120.3 

1905 

120.3  ' 

190<i 

127.0  ■ 

1907 

123.2 

100.0  , 
100.5 

100.2  I 

100.1  j 
99.5  I 
99.4  , 

100.2 

100.3  ■ 

loo.i  : 

100.0  i 
99.9 
99.7 
99.5 
98.8 
98.4 
98.7 
98.6 
97.0 
97.2 


100.0 
100.6 
101.2 
100.1 
102.0 
97.6 
96.4 
98.9 
98.8 
100.4 
104.1 
107.0 
108.2 
108.2 
112.8 
114.8 
117.8 
121.0 
127.1 


Average  1890-99 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

185*9 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 , 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

93.3 

100.3 

104.8 

98.5 

100.1 

104.4 

94.9 

100.3 

103.3 

95.5 

100.1 

102.8 

101.3 

100.2 

98.1 

101.0 

100.0 

95.6 

97.3 

100.1 

96.7 

100.7 

100.0 

94.8 

108.4 

99.4 

97.9 

109.1 

99.5 

101.2 

120.1 

99.1 

102.3 

129.6 

98.8 

105.8 

136.7 

97.5 

110.6 

140.7 

96.8 

113.1 

146.1 

97.0 

113.2 

160.8 

96.9 

116.6 

178.5 

95.5 

126,1 

169.6 

95.2 

131.6 

a  Including  band  setters  and  circular  setters. 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

LUMBER— Concluded. 


SAWYERS,  BAND,  Male. 

[Data  from  24  establishments  1890-1903;  30,  1904; 
50,  1905;  52,  1906;  56,  1907.] 

Relative  !  Relative  j  Relative 
number  of  hours  per  wages  per 
employees.  ■    week.        hour. 


Year. 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 
98.1 
96.2 
96.2 
94.2 
98.1 
101.9 
98.1 
98.1 
109.6 
111.5 
121.2 
121.2 
128.8 
128.8 
125.1 
130.7 
132.9 
126.6 


100.0 
100.3 
99.9 
100.1 
100.2 
100.1 
100.0 
99.9 
99.9 
99.8 
99.9 
99.5 
99.5 
98.8 
98.7 
98.0 
97.9 
97.1 
96.8 


100.0 
101.0 
101.9 
101.5 
102.5 
97.8 
99.8 
98.6 
99.5 
98.6 
101.0 
105.0 
107.7 
114.8 
122.0 
119.9 
123.7 
129.7 
133.0 


SAWYERS,  GANG,  Male. 

[Data  from  17  establishments  1890-1903;  18,  1904; 
19,  1905;  20, 1906;  21,  1907.] 


Average  1890-9 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

190ii 

1907 


100.0 
96,3 
96.3 
96.3 

ioao 
ioao 

107.4 
107.4 

ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
ioa7 

107.3 

ioa7 

107.0 
107.0 


ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
ioao 

100.2 
100.2 

ioao 
ioao 

99.9 
99.9 

99!  5 
99.5 
98.8 
99.1 
98.7 
98.8 
97.2 
9a7 


ioao 

97.7 
97.7 
98.5 
98.3 

9a  5 

95.2 
95.5 
107.0 

ioa7 

110.0 

na6 

115.4 
119.3 
122.1 
120.1 
119.7 
124.4 
129.8 


SAWYERS,   CIRCULAR,   Male. 

[Data  from  17  establishments  1890-1903;  18,  1904; 
25,  1905;  29,  1906,  1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

im/.'.'.'.'.'.Y.'.'.'.. 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative  |  Relative 
number  of  hours  per 
employees,      week. 


Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


ioao 

92.0 
92.0 
88.0 
88.0 
88.0 
92.0 
100.0 
108.0 
116.0 
124.0 
132.0 
132.0 
140.0 
140.0 
115.3 
121.4 
110.4 
110.4 


100.0 
101.0 
100.6 
100.8 
98.6 
98.6 
100.6 
100.5 
100.1 
99.7 
99.4 
98.6 
98.2 
96.9 
96.9 
97.8 
97.7 
97.0 
96.8 


100.0 
104.9 
105.4 
102.8 
102.9 
101.2 
100.0 
99.5 
95.0 
94.9 
93.7 
96.3 
99.6 
103.5 
107.2 
113.9 
118.0 
128.0 
126.9 


TRIMMERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  7  establishments  1890-1903;  36,  1904; 
58,  1905;  61,  1906;  66,  1907.] 


ioao 

ioao 

7a  4 

ioa4 

7a  1 

100.3 

87.5 

ioai 

85.9 

10a  2 

79.7 

10a  1 

79.7 

10a  1 

ioao 

99.9 

132.8 

99.7 

131.3 

99.7 

145.3 

99.7 

154.7 

99.7 

165.6 

99.7 

151.6 

99.7 

156.3 

100.7 

174.1 

99.8 

185.2 

99.7 

187.0 

98.9 

174.1 

98.9 

ioao 
11a  7 

108.9 
106,1 
107.2 
97.2 
97.4 
90.5 
88.9 
94.5 
95.5 
9a  9 
99.2 
96.2 
98.1 
104.4 
106.0 
109.7 
110.2 


MARBLE  AND   STONE  WORK. 


BED   RUBBERS,   Male. 

[Data  from  29  establishments  1890-1903;  50,  1904; 
57.  19a5;  50,  1906;  63,  1907.] 


CARVERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  28  establishments  1890-1903;  39,  1904; 
52,  1905;  55,  1900;  64,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 

1890 

1891 

1H»2 1 

1K93 

1WM 
1H9.-I 


1K96. 
1«J7. 
1898. 
1K99. 
1<«0. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


100.0 
104.8  I 
101.  4  , 
104.8  I 
107.6 
92.4 
100.0 
90.3 
98.6 

97l2 
97.9 
111.0 
117.9 
1118 
110.5 
112.9 
109.8 

11a  9 


100.0 
101.6 

ioao 
100.6 
100.7 
10a  2 
100.6 
99.4 
99.8 
99.9 

96,7 
96.9 
95,1 
94.0 
9a  6 
89.9 
90.0 
91.0 
91.0 


9a  8 

99.1 
97.8 
98.9 
99.5 
97.7 
102.0 

ioa2 

99.4 
108.5 
108.8 
117.6 
124.6 
125.6 
126.1 
127.0 
125.  6 
128.0 


Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

100.0 
95.8 
89.2 

9a  3 

95,0 
114.2 
100.8 
99.2 
85,8 
95.0 
127.5 
139.2 
138.3 
121.  7 
104.2 
100.1 

oa  0 

10S.  4 
ia5.9 

100.0 

ioai 

101.2 

98.5 
99.2 
102.8 
102.7 
101.2 
99.5 
100.0 
94.7 
94.1 
9a  8 
92.7 

9a  0 

92.9 

9a  0 

92.4 
91.9 

100.0 
99.2 

1891 

95.4 

1892 

99.8 

1893 

99.2 

1894 

9&3 

1895 

9a  0 

1896 

ioa8 

1897 

10a  7 

1898 

102.4 

1899 

107.3 

1900 

108.0 

1901 

nai 

11*02 

125.0 

19&* 

124.8 

1004 

12a  9 

1905 

124.3 

1006 

12&  7 

1907 

12a  4 
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Table  H.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  ffOLTRS  OF  LABOR,  189G  TO  1907,  BY 
0€€TDrPATIO<NS— Continued. 

MARBLE  ANI>  STONE  WORK— Continued. 


LABORERS,  Hale. 

[Data  from  18  establishments  1890-1903;  62,  1904; 
91,  1905;  101,  1006;  124, 1907.] 


Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99. . . 

1890 

1891: 

100.0 
105.9 

ioao 

109.4 
104.5 
94.1 
941 
97.0 
99.5 
98.5 
941 
85.6 
106.9 
107.9 
95.0 
101,8 
107.4 
108.7 
107.5 

10A0 
103.0 
102.1 
101.  6 
101.2 
99.7 
99.9 

98.9 
98.1 
946 
160.4 
99.8 
98.9 
99.1 
99;  5 

9a  5 
98;  5 

100.0 

9&6 
HML4 
102.9 
10ft  1 
99M 
99;  7 
10211 
1)02.1 
965 
99.4 
I0&1 

ioao 

112.4 
111.9 
I1L8 

1892 

1893t 

189*. 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901} 

1902 

1903. 

1984. 

1905 

1906 

na3 

1907 

117.  3 

LETTEREIW,  Male. 

[Data  from  42  establishments  1890^-1903;  38,  1904; 
48-,  1905;  53,  1906;  57,  1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1880-39. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1896 

1894 

1895 

1898 

1897 

1898-. 

18». 

1800 

1801 

1982 

1903 

1904 

1905. 

1906 

1907 


Relative1  I  Relative  Relative 
number  of  hours  per  wages  per 
employees,     week.    |    hour. 


ioao 

97.4 
98.7 
96.1 

ioao 

947 
101.3 

947 
101.3 
103.9 
105.3 
106.6 
111.8 
113L2 
110.5 
112.7 
117.5 
117.5 
114  3 


ioao 

101.3 
108.4 
99.3 
99:4 
100.4 
10ft3 

ioao 

100.2 
99.5 
99.3  i 
96.5 
96.0 
95.4 
91.6 
91.1 
9ft  9 
89.9- 
89.5  | 


ioao 

97.6 

9a  o 

99.0 
97.8 
99.1 
99.5 
102.0 
10L9 
102.3 
102.7 
106.1 
10&8 
112.8 
11&0 
12L7 
126.0 
129.9 
132.7 


MARBLE   CITTEES,  Mai*. 

[Data  from  58  establishments  1890-1903;  71,  1904; 
76,  1905;  77, 1906;  85,  1907.] 


MARBLES  POU9HE&S,  Male. 

[Data  from  29  establishments  1890-1903;  48,  1904; 
64, 1905;  67, 1906;  73,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

ioao 

106  3 

102.7 

109.2 

ioai 

98.8 

99.6 

9a  6 

99.7 

88.3 

100.9 

89.5 

100.6 

9a  2 

100.4 

95.4 

99.9 

98.1 

99.9 

124  8 

9&1 

129.9 

95.4 

13a  2 

95.2 

128.2 

95.0 

13a  6 

9a  0 

97.4 

95.0 

106  4 

95.1 

102.3 

9a  1 

104  1 

95.0 

ioao 

95.8 
101.9 
168.3 

99.7 

95.8 

95,8 

ioao 

10L.8 

1DL3 

106.7 

108.8 

115.5 

123.3 

129.  6  ,, 

12L1  ' 

122.6 

120.5 

12a  4 


100.0 

ioao  ' 

99.2 

102.3 

105.7 

10L5 

108.4 

100.5 

99.6 

ioa5 

loas 

100.7 

101.5 

loas 

85.6 

99.3 

89.4 

99.1 

9a  2 

99.  5 

111.8 

95.8 

117.1 

9a2 

119.4 

9&8 

120.2 

9a  5 

120.5 

oa8 

lias 

9a5 

ioao 

9a8 

10&4 

9a  8 

116.6 

9a  6 

ioao 

97.5 

oa7 

99.8 

ioao 
9a8 

93.1 
101.  3 
102.0 

ioao 

112.7 
112.2 

na4 

122.9 
128.2 
125.8 
127.1 
131.3 
141.0 


SAWYERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  35  establishments  18WM903;  50,  1904; 
53,  1905;  57,  1906;  66,  1907. 


STONECUTTERS,   GRANITE,   Male. 

[Data  from  72  establishments  1800-1003;  83.  1904; 
87.  1905;  89,  1906;  99,  1907.1 


Average  1890-99... 

1890 

1891 

1892 

ioao 

97.8 
97.8 
98.9 
97.8 
98.9 

ioao 

101.1 

ioa3 
ioa3 
ioa3 

105.5 
109.9 
105.  5 
108.8 
107.2 
120.7 
12&7 

12a  8 

100.0 
101.7 
101.6 
101.7 
100.8 
100.7 
101.1 
98.7 
98.2 

9a  0 

97.4 
9(18 
95.3 
95.8 
95.6 
945 

9a  6 

9a  4 
94.2 

ioao 

95.6 

9ai 

9&4 

1893 

97.2 

1894 

9&2 

1896 

9a  5 

1896 

104  2 

1897 

104  9 

1898 

10&3 

1899 

ioao 

1900 

io*4 

1901 

na4 

1114 
115.5 
120.2 
122.1 
125.  0 

12a  9 

I  Average  1890-99.. 
I  1890 

ioao 

121.0 

nas 
lias 

100.4 
91.0 
88.4 
91.5 
87.5 
90.1 

ioao 

116  3 
109.9 
110.5 

na  i 

109.8 
96.3 
107.1 
107.5 

ioao 
ioao 

99.7 
100.0 
100.8 
100.2 

99.9 
100.1 
100.5 
100.6 

oai 
9a  2 

94  8 
942 
92.3 
92.2 
92.6 
91.3 
91.1 

ioao 

102.8 

'  1891 

104  8 

1892 

ioa4 

1893 

9a  7 

!  1894 

99.0 

!  1*95 

99.5 

,  1896 

99.0 

1897 

97.1 

1H98 

9a  6 

1899 

99.1 

1900 

10K1 

1  1901 

ioao 

1902 

108.5 

11)03 

lias 

1004 

118.1 

1005 

na7 

190H 

121.7 

1907 

12615 
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Table  fl.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

MARBLE  AND-  STONE  WORK— Concluded. 


STOXECUTTBRS,  SOFT  STONE 

[Data  from  49  establishments  1800-1908; 
83,  1905,  1906;  92,  1907.] 

,  Male. 
64.1904; 

9TOHK  POJE.ISHBK3,.  Male. 

[Data  from  22  establishments  1890-1903;  26,  1904; 
30,  1905;  23,  1906;  35,  1907.] 

Year. 

Relative   I  Relative 
number  of  hours  per 
employees. '    week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative   |  Relative 
number  of  hours  per 
employees. '    week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890+99... 

1890.             ........ 

100.0 

110.3 
109.4 
105.1 
103.3 
91.4 
91.3 
98.8 
87.2 
115.9 
87.4 
85.8 
88.3 
96.3 
92.3 

ioa3 

946 
95.3 
81.5 

ioao 
foai 
ioas 

MM.  3 
101.2 

ioa8 

100.2 
99.7 
98.4 
97.7 
98.1 
98.5 
97.2 
96.9 
95.7 
95.7 
95.8 
96.8 
95.8 

ioao 

100.5 
104.2 
103.9 
100.5 
9T.2 
96.2 
97.0 
98.7 
101.9  , 
99.9 
100.4 
102.5 
108.6  1 
116.2  ; 
117.2 
117. 1  ' 
118.8 
120.8 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

100.0 
98.0 
102.0 
98.0 
110.0 
92.0 
98.0 
104.0 
1D4.0 
102.0 
98,0 

ioao 

110.0 
118.0 
114.0 
119.4 
138  4 
141.0 
111.2 

100.0 
101.5 
100.3 

ioao 

10L0 

ioas 

9&1 
9&7 
99.4 
99.7 
97.3 
97.0 
944 
93.3 
9a  4 
95.2 
94.8 
94.7 

ioao 
ioa3 

1891                

1891 

ioa9 

1892          

1892 

103.3 

1893.              

1898 

97:7 

1884 

1894 

93.8 

1895            .   ....... 

1895 

95.5 

1806            .  .   ..... 

1896 

100.7 

1897                .  ..... 

1897 

105.7 

1898 

1898 

102.4 

1899            

1S99 

99.5 

1900                   

1900 

95.7 

1901                   

1901 

97.0 

1902                     .... 

1902 

101.2 

1905 

1903 

1904 

106.5 

1904                     .... 

105.8 

1905.                    .... 

1905 

102.6 

1900.                .  .... 

1906 

104.8 

1907                

1907 

116.1 

PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 


BACK  TENDERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  11  establishments  1890-1903;  15,  1904; 
25,  1905,  1907;  24,  1906.] 


BEATERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  14  establishments  1890-1903;  18,  1904; 
28,  1905;  27,  1908,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99...  I 

1899 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1898 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1908 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

85.4 

100.4 

94.8 

100.2 

91.7 

100.3 

100.0 

100.3 

93.8 

100.0 

101.0 

100.4 

102.1 

100.4 

106.3 

100.8 

117.7 

101.2 

108.3 

96.0 

119.8 

95.0 

117.7 

94.5 

120.8 

92.6 

121.9 

93.0 

123.4 

90.6 

127.1 

91.9 

129.0 

91.8 

146.7 

81.3 

BLEACHERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  7  establishments  1890-1903;  8, 1904;  12, 
1905;  13,  1908,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

lwil 

1H»2 

1*93 

1*94 

1*95 

1*96 

1S97 

IK'IH 

1*99 

1900 

1981 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 *.... 

1907 


100.0 
119.  I 
122.1 
129.4 
111.8 
104.4 
86.8 
92.6 
"5.0  | 


72. 
79.4 

86.  s 
86.  X 
91.2 
89.7 
101.7 
94.7 
98.1 
96.3 


100.0  | 
99.1  , 
99.3  I 
99.3  ! 
100.0  ' 
99.4 
100. 5 
101.1 
103.6 
103.9 
93.7 
101.6 
101.6 
94.5 
94.8 
94.3 
97.5 
97.1 
97.5 


(ALEXDRER9,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  4  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  5  estab- 
lishments 1890-1892,  1894-1903;  4,  1893.  Data 
from  7  establishments  1904;  15,  19a>f  1906;  14, 
1907.] 


100.0 
96.0 
96.9 

Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

100.0 

80.0 

92.7 

100.0 

110.9 

100.0 

100.0 

92.7 

89.1 

120.0 

114.5 

140.0 

169.1 

172.  7 

190.  ^ 

201.0 

236.  8 

271.0 

315. 0 

100.0 
102.4 
101.7 
101.  3 
99.9 
101.3 
101.3  ; 

101.7  : 
102.2  ' 

100.8  ; 
87.5 
87.1  1 
85.5  ' 
84.5 
85.1  , 
86.0 
84.0 
S5.  3 
86.8  , 

100.0 
94.2 
93.2 

98.8 

1892 

92.7 

98.6 

1893 

98.9 

98.1 

1894 

97.2 

10L  1 

,  1895 

102.6 

100.1 

'  1896 

ia3.3 

100.5 

1   1897 

101.9 

99.9 

1898 

98.7 

109.9 

'   1899 

117.0 

106.6 

,   1900 

117.7 

106.4 

'  1901   

122. 5 

108.6 

1902 

122.9 

110.4 

1  1903 

127.6 

111.0 

,  1904 

127.9 

109.6 
109.3 
112.9 

1905 

!  1906 

1907 

132.7 
129.9 
134.4 
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Table  II RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 

OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP— Continued. 


CALENDRERS,  Female. 

[Data  from  1  establishment  1890-1904;  2, 1905-1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1891 

183.3 

1893 

1897 

1893 

1899 '.. 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1903 

1906 

1907 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of 

hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

100.0 

105.3 

100.0 

105.3 

100.0 

126.3 

100.0 

126.3 

100.0 

84.2 

100.0 

la's.  3 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.7 

100.0 

94.7 

100.0 

68.4 

100.0 

78.9 

100.0 

78.9 

100.0 

84.2 

94.8 

100.0 

94.8 

131.6 

94.8 

118.0 

94.8 

102.5 

94.8 

52.8 

94.8 

Relative 

wages  per 
hour. 


100.0 
96.0 
107.3 
102.3 
109.7 
93.6 
91.0 
108.4 
95.9 
94.4 
101.1 
105.9 
101.0 
99.3 
97.7 
104.5 
107.2 
104.9 
121.1 


CUTTERS,  Female. 

[Data  from  6  establishments  1890-1903;  13,  1904; 
20,  1905,  1907;  19,  1900.] 


Average  1890-93. . . 
1890 

100.0 
107.6 
127.2 
96.7 
103.3 
88.0 
96.7 
98.9 
97.8 
92.4 
89.1 
93.5 
97.8 
106.5 
110.9 
111.8 
113.8 
116.0 
110.6 

100.0 
102.7 
101.7 
101.8 
99.2 
100.3 
99.6 
99.5 
99.6 
99.9 
95.9 
.    95.3 
94.5 
94.6 
93.9 
94.2 
94.4 
94.5 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1891 

1893 

1830 

1897 

1898 

189J 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1901 

1903 

1906 

1907 :.... 

101.2 

100.0 
99.2 
99.0 
99.2 
101.9 
98.8 
99.2 
99.1 
99.4 
99.6 
105.0 
104.2 
105.0 
102.0 
109.0 
110.8 
114.7 
115.6 
118.9 


FINISHERS,   Male. 

[Data  from  14  establishments  1890-1903;  16,  1904; 
25,  1903;  23,  1906,  1907.] 


Average  1890-93... 

1890 

1831 

1892 1 

1833 

1891 

1895 ' 

189:5 1 

1897 , 

1S3S ' 

1833 1 

1900 ! 

1901 ' 

1902 

1903 

1901 

190.3 

1900 

1907 


100.0  , 

84.4  I 

87.5  ! 
90.6 

101.6  I 
100.0 
93.8  I 
95.3  , 
112.5 
114.1 
115.6 

128.1  , 
128.1  ! 
125.0  ■ 
150.0  . 
152.  8  I 
1.33.6  ' 
190.9 
193.4 


100.0 

100.0 

100.5 

100.2 

100.4 

101.9 

100.2 

100.5 

99.0 

103.7 

99.8 

101.6 

100.0 

100.9 

100.0 

99.8 

99.6 

97.3 

100.2 

96.7 

100.2 

97.4 

100.2 

98.2 

100.3 

98.8 

99.1 

101.4 

98.1 

105.8 

98.6 

105.3 

98.9 

107.0 

98.5 

106.0 

93.  3 

114.8 

CUTTERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  5  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  6  estab- 
lishments 1890-1892,  1894-1903;  5,  1893.  Data 
from  10  establishments  1904;  18,  1905;  19,  1906; 
20, 1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1898 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


100.0 
74.6 
78.0 
84.7 
96.6 
113.6 
113.6 
110.2 
108.5 
111.9 
113.6 
116.9 
130.5 
132.2 
154.2 
137.9 
133.1 
136.0 
131.0 


Relative  ;  Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week.         hour. 


100.0 
101.6 
101.6 
101.6 
101.5 
101.5 
101.7 
101.7 
101.7 
101.7 
85.4 
85.0 
84.9 
84.9 
84.4 
81.5 
83.1 
84.8 
91.0 


100.0 
99.8 
100.8 
100.4 
96.2 
98.1 
96.8 
96.6 
97.4 
97.6 
116.4 
116.7 
115.0 
118.2 
122.9 
131.8 
128.0 
126.7 
110.1 


ENAMEliERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  2  establishments  1890-1904;  3,  1905- 

1907.] 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 :. 

1906 

1907 


100.0 
55.6 
77.8 
80.6 
116.7 
122.2 
105.  6 
122.2 
113.9 
105.6 
88.9 
86.1 
94.4 
138.9 
152.  8 
175. 0 
189.6 
216.3 
374.3 


100.0 
101.9 
101.9 
101.9 
101.9 
101.9 
101.9 
101.9 
101.9 
101.9 
82.8 
82.8 
82.7 
82.3 
82.3 
82.5 
82.2 
84.9 
82.5 


100.0 
95.2 
96.3 
95.6 
98.2 
98.4 
97.2 
97.2 
97.2 
100.1 
126.8 
128.9 
134.8 
135.3 
142.1 
141.5 
140.9 
131.8 
144.7 


FINISHERS,  Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  4  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  5  estab- 
lishments 1890-1892,  1894-1903;  4,  1893.  Data 
from  6  establishments  1904;  11,  1905;  12,  1906, 
1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 • 

1898 

1S99 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1903 

1900 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

87.  5 

100.5 

93.9 

112.5 

100.2 

105.2 

130.0 

100.1 

103.0 

122. 5 

99.6 

105.  0 

77.5 

100.2 

94.8 

92.5 

99.8 

99.6 

95.0 

99.8 

103.9 

92.5 

99.8 

98.5 

97.5 

99.9 

94.5 

90.0 

100.1 

101.2 

107. 5 

99.9 

103.4 

10.3. 0 

100.0 

100.6 

90.0 

97.4 

105.0 

107. 5 

96.9 

107.4 

93.6 

97.6 

129.3 

95.  5 

97.1 

133.3 

120.8 

98.2 

125.6 

134.6 

97.6 

134.9 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP— Continued. 


LABORERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1800-1903;  16,  1904; 
28, 1905,  1907;  27,  1906.] 


Year. 

Relative     Relative    Relative 
numtar  of  hours  per  wages  per 
employees,      week.         hour. 

Average  1890-99  . . 
1890 

100.0 
113.6 
109.0 
98.9 
100.0 
96.6 
103.4 
90.4 
93.8 
84.7 
108.5 
102.3 
134.5 
118.1 
127.1 
134.5 
142.3 
137.6 
149.8 

100.0 
98.4 
98.9 
100.5 
100.8 
100.3 
101.4 
102.1 
101.5 
102.3 
93.8 
96.1 
91.7 
96.6 
96.2 
96.1 
96.4 
95.3 
94.5 

100.0  ' 
97.9  ' 

1891 

98.7  > 

1892 

98.8 

1893 

97.5 

1894 

97.8 

1895 

99.5 

1896 

99.2 

1897 

99.9 

1898 

98.7 

1899 

112.2 

1900 

111.0 

1901 

115.5 

1902 

109.1 

1903 

118.5 

1904 

118.1 

1905 

119.5 

1906 

1907 

122.2 
126.2 

PRESS  TENDERS,   Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  3  estab- 
lishments 1890-1893;  4,  1894-1903.  Data  from  3 
establishments  1904;  8, 1905;  7, 1906, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99  . . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

100.0 
116.7 
116.7 
116.7 
100.0 
91.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
91.7 
100.0 
108.3 
108.3 
125.0 
100.0 
90.0 
80.5 
97.9 
103.3 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.2 
99.0 
89.8 

100.0 
97.9 
97.9 
97.9 
96.5 

1894 

1895 

1S96 

1897 

1898 

101.5 
101.6 
101.6 
101.6 
101.5 

1899 

101.6 

1900 

104.0 

1901 

106.2 

1902 

106.2 

1903 

132.1 

1904 

132.9 

1905 

132.0 

1906 

132.3 

1907 

153.6 

RAG  SORTERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  2  establishments  1890-1905,  1907;  3, 
1906.] 


Average  1890-99  . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1K95 

1*96 

1K97 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

102.0 

98.0 

90.0 

99.5 

110.0 

98.1 

104.0 

98.9 

92.0 

99.8 

98.0 

99.8 

104.0 

100.2 

118.0 

98.5 

98.0 

103.3 

88.0 

103.3 

114.0 

102.3 

88.0 

96.2 

110.0 

103.5 

134.0 

103.2 

159.4 

102.9 

91.1 

112.5 

89.0 

112.4 

98.1 

116.3 

100.0 
94.5 
97.4 
99.8 
101.1 
103.1 
102.4 
09.2 
101.9 
98.0 
102.3 
101.2 
103.1 
101.0 
103.8 
103.5 
97.4 
97.9 
95.1 


MACHINE  TENDERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  15  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  16  estab- 
lishments 1890-1892,  1894-1903;  15,  1893.  Data 
from  17  establishments  1904;  27,  1905,  1906;  28, 
1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative  Relative  |  Relative 
number  of  hours  perwages  per 
employees,      week.    |    hour. 


J_ 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

89.9 

100.6 

97.1 

97.7 

100.6 

99.5 

97.7 

100.0 

100.0 

104.7 

99.6 

100.4 

97.7 

99.9 

99.7 

101. 6 

100.2 

99.3 

102.3 

100.3 

98.6 

100.0 

100.8 

99.5 

101.6 

101.0 

100.0 

106.2 

97.0 

105.7 

118.6 

97.9 

104.1 

124.0 

91.3 

111.6 

124.8 

88.9 

113.4 

133.3 

87.9 

116.6 

141.4 

84.7 

120.1 

139.4 

86.6 

123.1 

142.3 

86.3 

123.7 

160.9 

77.8 

145.8 

PULP  GRINDERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments $890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  4  estab- 

'  lishments  1890-1892,  1894-1903;  3,  1893.  Data 
from  5  establishments  1904;  10, 1905;  9, 1906;  8, 
1907.] 


Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

100.0 
93.5 
93.5 
93.5 
103.2 
103.2 
96.8 
103.2 
96.8 
96.8 
103.2 
103.  2 
103.2 
103.  2 
93.5 
114.9 
106. 6 
108.1 
141.2 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
"100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
83.7 
92.3 
92.2 
72.8 

100.0 
99.8 

1891 

99.8 

1892 

99.8 

1893. .' 

96.4 

1894 

99.9 

1895 

100.3 

1896 

101.1 

1897 

101.1 

1898 

101.1 

1899 

100.7 

1900 

100.7 

1901 

101.5 

1902 

101.5 

19C3 

115.4 

1904 

127.8 

1905 

121.4 

1906 

121.8 

1907 

150.8 

RAG  SORTERS,  Female. 

[Data  from  5  establishment  a  1890-1903;  7,1904;  11, 
1905,  1907;  12,  1906.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 •. 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

I   1898 

1899 

I   11KK) 

1901 

I   1902 

19(3 

1904 

1905 

1900 

■  1907 


100. 0  I 
94.2 
108.3  I 
109.(»  | 

112.8  I 
90.4  - 

104.  5 
1W.3  , 
86.  :> 
86.  :>  , 

100.  ♦> 

117.9  I 
92.3  . 
87. 'J  I 

111.5  I 
127.8 

123.7  I 

125.5  I 

128.0  I 


100.0 

100.0 

101.2 

97.6 

99.9 

100.2 

101.0 

99.8 

99.5 

99.5 

98.6 

102.3 

99.3 

101.5 

98.9 

1(X).  3 

100.1 

99.2 

101.0 

101.  4 

100.  5 

97.6 

100.  5 

99.8 

102. 6 

100.  1 

101. 1 

9o.7 

101.6 

97.6 

101.8 

103.5 

104. 6 

100.1 

102.0 

105.6 

103.6 

118.5 
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Tabus  H.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

WAFER  ANI>  WOOD  FUTiP— Concluded. 


WOO»  COOKERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  1  establishment  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  andt  wages  from  1  estab- 
lishment 1890-1893;  2,  1894-1908.    Data  from  4 
establishments  1904;  9, 1905,  1906;  8, 1907.] 

WOOD  PREPARERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  4  estab- 
lishments 1890-1892,  1901-1903;    3,  1893;    5,  1894- 
1900.    Data  from  7  establishments  1904;  12,1905: 
11, 1906;  10,  1907.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Belatve    ,  Relative   Relative 
number  of  hours  per  wages  per 
employees,     week.    ,    hour. 

Average  1890-99  . . 
1899 

100.0 
75.0 
68.8 
56.3 
43.8 
25.0 
100.0 
100.0 
175.0 
187.5 
137.5 
102.5 
200.0 
200.0 
118.8 
129.9 
132.0 
119.2 
102.5 

100.0 
97.5 
97.5 
97.5 
97.5 
110.5 
104;  0 
104.0 
101.8 
101.6 
88.4 
87.2 
85.8 
85.8 
87.3 
84.0 
85.9 
84.7 
78.6 

10&0 
95.3 
94:7 
98.3 
99.8 
97.7 
99.7 
99.6 
96.2 
99.2 
119.3 
122.3 
121.4 
119-3 
131.1 
135.2 
142.3 
145.4 
170.7 

Average  1890-99. . 
1890 

100.0 
63.2 
63.2 
73.7 
100.0 
94.7 
105.3 
131.6 
121.1 
136.8" 
131.6 
126.3 
126.3 
126.3 
110. 5 
124.8 
130.8 
107.5 
113.4 

100.0 
99.3 
99.3 
100.3 
100.8 
100.6 
100.3 
100.3 
100.2 
100.4 
98.5 
98.2 
98.7 
96.7 
95.3 
93.6 
94.4 
95.0 
88.0 

ioao 

101.4 

1891 

189L. 

100.6 

1892 

1892 

100.4 

1898. 

1898 

108.1 

1894 

1894 

1895 

9J»7 

1895 

98.4 

1898 

1896 

98.7 

1897 

1897 

98:8 

1898 

1898*. 

98.7 
102.0 
103.8 

1899. 

1900 

1899; 

1900 

190L. 

1901 

114.2 

1902 

1903 

1902 

1903..                 .  . 

118.1 
133.6 

1904. 

1904 

134.3 

1005 

1905 

135.6 

1900 

1906..  .  .  .  .... 

138  1 

1907 

1907 

165.9 

PLANING  MUX. 


CARPENTERS*  Male. 

[Data  from  65  establishments  1890-1903;  96, 1904; 
93,  1905;  97,  1906;  102,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99  . . 
1890 

100.0 
94.7 
94.3 
100.3 
98.7 
92.1 
92.7 
104.7 
101.7 
103.4 
116.9 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1B97 

1898 

1899 

1900 

122.5 

1901 

129.9 

1902 

132. 8 

1903 

135.9 

1904 

138.4 
144.0 
144.8 
142.4 

1905 

1906 

1907 

100.0 

100.0 

101.9 

98.7 

101.1 

100.0 

101.3 

99.2 

100.2 

100.2 

100.1 

98.7 

99.8 

98.0 

98.0 

100.8 

99.1 

10L1 

99.4 

102.3 

99.0 

102.8 

98.4 

108.7 

98.2 

108.0 

97.0 

113.6 

96.5 

119.3 

96.3 

122.4 

96.3 

123.4 

96.0 

126.6 

95.6 

131.6 

GLAZIERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  6  establishments  1890-1903;    34,  1904; 
40,  1905;  43,  1908;  47,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99  .J 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 ; 

1894 i 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1001 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


loo.o  : 

81.8 
81.8 
81.8 
81.8 
90.9  , 
100.0  i 
100.0  i 
100.0  I 
100.0 
13fi.  4  ! 
145. 5 
181.8 
200. 0 
254.5 
240.9 
287.2 
322.7 
304.9 


100.0 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
99.5 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
109.0 
98.3 
98.3 
98.6 
99.1 
98.4 
98.1 
95.7 
9i.3 


100.0 

95.7 

99.0 
100.5 
104.7 
102.8 

97.7 

96.8 
100.7 

99.8 
102.4 
106.7 
105.7 
103.1 
107.0 
111.0  ' 
113.2 
121.6 
129.4   i  1907. 


FRAMER9,  Male*. 

[Data  from  28  establishments  1890-1903;   36,  1984: 
33, 1905;  34, 1908;  39, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890. 

1891 

1892. 

1803 

1894 

1895 


1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


100.0 
87.2 


91.0 
96.3 
95.2 
89.9 
105.9 
102.7 
105.9 
110.6 
113.3 
111.2 
119.1 
115.4 
123.4 
126.9 
133.5 
134.0 
122.8 


100.0 
100.5 
100.0 
100.0 
99.8 
100.5 
99.8 
100.2 
100.2 
100.0 
98.9 
99.2 
98.6 
97.9 
97.9 
98.0 
98.2 
97.9 
97.7 


100.0 
100.3 
101.5 
103.0 
102.3 
98.1 
97.0 
95.9 
97.6 
100.2 
104  0 
105.2 
108.6 
111.  3 
114.2 
113.7 
116.2 
117.9 
119.5 


LABORERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  13  establishments  1890-1903; 

91,  1905;  98,  1908;  107,  1907.] 


80,  1984; 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1001 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

I  1906. 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

85.9 

100.1 

102.4 

89.8 

100.1 

105.3 

88.7 

100.1 

101.5 

87.1 

99.9 

9&3 

93.8 

108.0 

94.1 

102.0 

100.0 

95.9 

105.1 

99.8 

98.5 

103.5 

99.9 

98.0 

107.0 

100.0 

101.5 

135. 9 

100.2 

108.5 

110.2 

99.9 

102.8 

134.4 

100.0 

110.8 

127.7 

109.0 

110.8 

115.6 

99.9 

113.3 

121.4 

100.4 

110.4 

129.4 

100.0 

112.7 

139.2 

97.9 

117.7 

139.  5 

98.0 

121.4 
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Tablb  H.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

PLANING  MILIi-Concluded. 


nACHlIfE  WOODWO] 


8,  Hlale* 


[Data  from  92  establishments  1800-1003;  110,1904; 
112,  1905;  116,  1908;  120,  1907.] 


I  Relative  Relative  Relative 
number  of  hours  per  wages  per 
employees,     week.-  •    hour. 


Average  1896-99  . . 
1899 

100.0 
97.3 

1891 

97.4 

1892- 

98.4 

1893 

97.9 

189*. 

96.0 

1895 

97.8 

189* 

99.8 

1897 

101.9 

1898 

1899 

105.8 
107.3 

1900 

111.4 

1901 

113.7 

1908 

120.8 

1903 

1904 

122.2 

128.6 

1905 

1906 

133.2 
136.3 

1907 

145.7 

loao 

10L2 
100.6 
100.6 
100.1 
100.4 
99.6 
99.4 
99.7 
99.2 
99.0 
98.9 
98.7 
97.3 
96.7 
96.7  | 
96.7  > 
95.6  , 
95.2  1 


ioao 

98.4 
99.2 
99.7 
99.6 
97.4 
98.8 
99.7 
10L0 
102.0 
104.0 
106.6 
108.7 
113.0 
116.3 
115.7 
117.4 
121.2 
125.1 


SAWlEsaRS*  Hale*  (a) 

[Data  from  61  establishments  1890-1903;   84,  1904; 
94,  1905;  96,  1906;  104,  1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1800-09 

1890 

1801 

1892. 

1893 

1894. 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1909 

1904. 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative  Relative  Relative 
number  of  hours  per  wages  per 
employees,      week.         hour. 


100.0 
96.2 
96.6 
98.7 
98.4 
97.8  j 
98.7  i 

100.1  , 
101.7 
103.7 
107.4  I 

109.7  I 

112.2  I 
113.7 

116.8  I 
119.7 
123.5 
131.5 
129.4 


100.0 
101.6 
100.4  , 
100.4 
100.2  I 
101.2  , 
98.8 
99.4  ; 
99.6 

99.3  l 
99.0 
99.8  I 

99.4  I 
98.2  ' 
97.9 
97.2 
97.1 
96.2 
96.2 


100.0 
99.5 
100.5 
100.7 
100.4 
97.5 
99.1 
98.9 
99.7 
100.  ft 
103.1 
104.0 
107.3 
111.4 
113.1 
115.0 
116.6 
120.1 
122.4 


POTTERY. 


D1PPBRS,    XsU*. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1890-1904;  6, 1905;  12, 
1908,  1907.] 


JIGGER  MJSX,  Male. 

[Data  from  3  establishments  1890-1903;  4,  1904;  6, 
1905;  12,  1906,  1907.] 


Average  1880-09. 

100.0 

1890 ' 

ioao 

1891 j 

ioao 

1892 

ioao 

1893 

ioao 

UOI 

ioao 

1895 1 

sa  o 

189K 1 

8a  o 

1897 

8a  o 

1808 , 

sa  o 

1KJ8 j 

8a  o 

19<)0 ' 

80.0 

191)1       | 

80.0  | 

1902 ' 

8a  o  | 

1903 1 

sao 

1904 1 

80.0 

1905 ' 

sa  o  . 

190ft 

89.6 

1907 ' 

92.3 

ioao  1 

ioao 

97.6  i 

95.1 

97.6 

95.1 

97.6  1 

96.3 

97.6  : 

106.2 

97.6 

103.7 

99.7  . 

97.4 

99.7 

88,9 

104.2 

104.9 

104.2 

104.9 

104.2  | 

107.4 

99.7  1 

101.1 

101.  9 

109.6 

101.9  1 

109.0 

101.9 

113.5 

101.9 ; 

116.5 

101.  9  , 

123.8  i 

10L2 

12L7 

101.3 

122.9 

1  Average  1890-99.., 

I  1890 ' 

J  1891 ; 

1  1892 1 

1893 ! 

|  1894 

1895 ' 

1  1898 

1897 ' 

1898 1 

1899 ! 

1900 

1901 ; 

1902 , 

,  1903 ! 

I  1904 

1905 

i  1906 

1  1907 ' 


ioao 

107.1  , 
107.1 
92.9 
121.4 
114.3 
78.6  , 
100.0 
85.7 
92.9 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
107.1 
85.  7 
89.8 
94.7 


I 


100.0 
99.7 
99.7 

ioai  I 

99.4 
99.6 

ioa7 

99.9 
100.4 
100.1 
100.4 
101.4 
100.4 
100.4 
96.1 
97.2 
97.2 
96.5 
96.4 


ioao 

ioa7 

101.2 

1           97.8 

104.7 

'            99.0 

93.6 

97.1 

92.2 

102.1 

111.6 

101.9 

108.8 

110.9 

113.2 

118.8 

122.  3 

118.5 

114.0 

KILX   FIREMEN,  Male. 

[Data  from  3  establishments  1890-1903;  4,  1904;  6, 
1905;  13,  1908;  12,  1907.] 


KILN    MK1,   Male. 

[Data  from  5  establishments  1890-1904;  7, 1905;  13, 
1906;  12,  1907.] 


A  vi-  rage  1890-99. . . 
1H9U 

100.  !l 

ioao 

10.  j.  0 
ioao 

100.0 

ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
nao 
ioao 

1110 

m  : 

106.7 

ioao 

100.0 

ioao 
ioao 
ioao 

L0OLG 

ioao 

100.0 

ioao 

108.0 

ioao 
ioao 

100.0 

ioao 

loo.  0 
ioao 

1027 

102  a 
una 

ioao 

91.5 

91.:. 

101.  0 
10L0 
10L0 
95.3  . 
95.3 
114.2 
111.  2 
95.3 
95.3 
95.3 
KM.  7 

no. » 

112,3 

lox.  t 
LOft  B 

ioas 

Average  1890-99. . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

IK93 

LOO.  'i 
93.2 
loi.  S 
102.  3 

lo2.  .1 
102.3 

ioao 

88.6 
97.7 
95.5 

iiae 

102.3 

99.5 

96.1 
88.0 

ioao 
998 
99.2 
99.3 
99.3 

m  i 

ML  1 
101.3 

100.0 
IOO.M 
101.   1 

ioa7 

101.4 

toai 

108.7 

ioas 

101.  3 
101.5 

100.0 

101.3 

imi... 

lot.  2 

1*92 v.. 

m 

103.8 
104.0 

UM 

i.v»i 

101.  5 

1 m 

1895 

102.2 

mm 

1896 

94.0 

1897.  . 

1897 

9ft  2 

urn.. 

1808 

95. ., 

1899 

97.3 

1990 

1900 

H  7 

1901 

1901 

1902 

1902 

1908 

1903 

190a... 



1905... 

ism 

1906... 

1906 

1907 

a  Including  all  classes  of  saw  vers. 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

POTTERY— Concluded. 


MOLD   MAKERS,   Male.                   | 

[Data  from  5  establishments  1890-1904;  Z,  1903;  12,  < 
1906,  1907.]                                   | 

PRESSERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  5  establishments  1890-1904;  7, 1905;  13, 
1906;  12,  1907.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative  | 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative  1  Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week.        hour. 

Average  1890-99... 
1890 

ioao 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
116.7 
116.7 
133.3 
133.3 
133.3 
133.3 
133.3 
216.6 
254.8 
240.3 
24a  3 

100.0 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
99.5 
99.5 
9a  9 
9S.9 
9a  9 
9a  9 
97.6 
100.6 
10L0 
100.9 
100.9 

ioao  1 

99.7  ! 
99.3 
99.1  1 
94.1 

97.8  1 
97.5 
97.3 
96.0 

114.1  I 

105.0  . 

10L2 

104.2 

105.5 

114.3 

103.3 

102.0 

104.8 

104.5 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

100.0 
97.0 

110.4 
94.8 

100.7 
92.6 

sai 

91.1 

ioa9 

111.1 

ioai 

103.7 
1014 
92.6 
105.2 
97.0 
91.1 
95.2 
99.3 

100.0 
99.5 
99.6 
99.9 
99.8 

100.1 

ioai 

1(XX2 
99.9 
100.1 
100.6 
MM.  5 
100.3 
100.9 
100.2 
99.8 
100.0 

99!  2 

ioao 

101.7 

1891      

1891 

105.6 

1892 

1892 

103.0 

1893    

1893 

na7 

1894          

1894 

94.9 

1895      

1895..... 

87.9 

1896          

1896 

92.7 

1897          

1897 

99.9 

1898          

1898 

101.2 

1899           

1899 

102.4 

1900          

1900 

94.4 

1901               

1901 

*     102.  1 

1902            

1902 

99.5 

1903               

1903 

103.6 

1904. ".'.'. 

1904 

11&4 

190")               .   ..... 

1905 

114.3 

1903            

1906 

115.1 

1907      

1907 

117.0 

SAGGER   MAKERS,   Male. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1890-1904;  6, 1905;  12, 
1906,  1907.] 


SETTERS-OUT,  Male. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1890-1904;  6, 1905;  12, 
1906,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. . . 
1890 

100.0 
116.7 
116.7 
116.7 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
66.7 
83.3 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
103.9 
100.7 

100.0 
100.7  1 
100.7  1 
100.7  , 
100.0  ! 
100.0 

100.0  1 

100.0  I 

100.0  1 

99.7  1 

9a  3  1 

99.3 
99.3  , 
99.3 

9a  0  1 
9a  0 

97.3  , 
97.5 
97.6  ' 

.100.0 
99.7 

1891 

99.6 

1892 

99.4 

1893 

98.0 

1894 

99.1 

1805 

97.4 

1896 

97.6 

1897 

96.6 

1898 

107.6 

1899 

103.0 

1900 

105.2 

1901 

103.5 

1902 

106.5 

1903     

107. 6 

1904 

ioa4 

1905 

117.7 

1906 

121.1 

1907 

121.0 

Average  1890-99. 
1890 

;i  i89i 

11  1892 


ll  1894. 
1895. 
1896. 


1900. 
1901., 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904., 
1905., 
1906.. 
1907.. 


100.0 
100.0  I 
100.0  , 
100.0 

ioao  I 

100.0 
100.0  , 
100.0 
100.0  I 

ioao  i 

100.0  - 

ioao  I 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
103.2 
103.2 


ioao 
ioao 

100.0 
100.0 

ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
100.0 
ioao 
ioao 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
9a  8 

9&8 
9a  8 
99.1 
99.1 


ioao 
ioa7 

10a  7 
10a  3 
100.9 
99.5 
99.5 
99.1 
99.5 
99.4 

ioai 

100.4 

ioa2 

101.3 
100.7 
101.5 
101.2 
105.7 
110.  3 


PRINTING  AND  BINDING,   BOOK  AND  JOB. 


BOOKBINDERS,   Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  32  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  32  estab- 
lishments 1890-1894;  33,  1895-1903.     Data  from  55 


establishments  1904;  110, 190) 

112,  1906; 

132,  1907.] 

Average  1890-99. . . 
1890 

ioao 

87.6 
89.1 
92.2 
95.3 
93.0 
91.5 
99.6 
112.0 
117.8 
121.7 
129.1 
131.8 
13-1.1 
136.8 
141.  9 
150.  0 
IV).  2 
161.  6 

100.0 
101.1 
101.0 
100.8 
100.3 
100.2 
100.6 
100.4 
99.5 

9a  8 

97.2 
96.2 
ft").  6 
94.8 
91.5 
94.2 
93.9 
93.4 
92.8 

100.0 
96.1 

1891 

96.2 

1892 

9a  1 

1893 

100.0 

1894 

99.3 

189") 

99.5 

1S96 

100.2 

1897 

102.5 

1898 

103.6 

1899 

104.8 

19.K) 

1901 

101.9 

ioa9 

1902 

111.1 

1903 

111.9 

1904 

115.0 

1905 

115.9 

190(5 

119.2 

1907 

122.  2 

COMPOSITORS,  Male. 

[Data  from  &">  establishments  1890-1903;  96,  1904; 
152,  1905;  155,  1906;  166,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 


1898. 
1899. . 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906. 
1907.. 


100.0  | 
92.9 
9a  1 
94.4 
95.3 
97.5 
99.6 
99.4 
105.9 
107.9 
113.6 
122.2 
120.8 
116.7 
120.0 
118.3 
122.  8 
126.1 
125.0 


100.0 
101.0 
101.0 
100.9 
100.4 
100.3 
100.2 

ioao 

99.9 
99.5 
96.9 
94.6 
93.7 
92.4 
92.4 
91.5 
91.1 
88.0 
87  6 


100.0 
97.7 
9a  8 
9a9 
99.6 
100.3 
99.9 
99.4 
100.3 
101.0 
104.3 
107.3 
109.6 
113.7 
115.7 
119.6 
122.3 
128.0 
13L0 
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Tablb  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  BOOK  AND  JOB— Continued. 

COMPOSITORS,  Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments  1890-1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  5  establishments 
1890.  1891.  1893-1896.  1898.  1899;  6,  1892,  1897;  4,  1900;  3.  1901-1903.  Data  from  6  establishments  1904; 
18.  1905;  21.  1900;  25,  1907.] 


Year. 


,  Relative  Relative  Relative  J 
I  number  of  hours  per  wages  per 
employees,      week.     ,    hour. 


Year. 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


,    Relative 

Relative 

l  number  of 

hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

'             96.0 

98.8 

ioao 

99.2 

112.0 

96.2 

112.0 

96.2 

124.0 
127.9 

96.2 

92.0 

139.5 

91.8 

136.9 

91.1 

127.1 

! 

90.2 

Relative 

w  ages  per 

hour. 

101. 5 
107.8 
109.2 
109.2 
116.0 
122.1 
134.6 
152  2 

iea  0 


ELECTROTYPERS,   Male. 

[Data  from  .4  establishments  1890-1903;    15,  1904; 
22.  1905;  21,  1906;  28.  1907.] 


PRESS    FEEDERS,    Male. 

[Data  from  23  establishments  1890-1903;   ( 
132,  1905;  139,  1906;  153,  1907.] 


1904; 


Averago  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1S97 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

190-1 

1905 

190t> 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

97.4 

100.3 

97.4 

100.3 

94.7 

100.4 

92.1 

100.1 

97.4 

100.3 

100.0 

100.5 

100.0 

100.5 

110.5 

100.7 

107.9 

99.7 

105.3 

97.1 

97.4 

97.2 

1000 

96.4 

105.3 

96.4 

102.6 

96.4 

105.8 

95.5 

104.4 

93.8 

122.9 

92.7 

123.5 

91.4 

100.0 
100.7 
100.7 
100.6 
101.4 
100.2 
98.8 
99.1 
99.0 
99.8 
99.7 
100.1 
106.4 
105.1 
105.2 
108.2 
109.4 
113.5 
116.1 


PRESS   FEEDERS,  Female. 

(Data  for  employees  from  4  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  5  estab- 
lishments 1890-1897.  1900.  1901;  6.  1898,  1899.  1902. 
1903.  Data  from  19  establishments  1904;  38, 
1905;  42.  1906;  56,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

100.0 
84.1 
85.0 
89.0 
93.1 
92.3 
102.0 
104.5 
109.8 
117.9 
122.4 
130.5 
124.8 
136.6 
134.1 
136.6 
140.0 
147.0 
154.6 

100.0 
100.8 
100.3 
100.3 
100.1 
99.9 
100.3 
100.4 
100.4 
98.9 
98.6 
95.3 
95.5 
94.2 
94.0 
93.6 
93.3 
92.5 
92.0 

100.0 
97.9 

1891 

100.0 

1892 

99.0 

1893 

98.5 

1894 

100.1 

1895 

101.1 

1896 

99.2 

1897 

99.2 

1898 

101.6 

1899 

103.5 

1900 

119.8 

1901 

120.1 

1902 

121.5 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

124.8 
126.7 
129.7 
135.0 
142.2 

PRESSMEN,  Male. 


[Data  from  64  establishments  1890-1903;  87, 1904: 
153,  1905;  158,  1900;  168,  1907.] 
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Tablb  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OP  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  BOOK  AND  JOB— Concluded. 


PROOF   READERS,   Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  11  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  13  estab- 
lishments 1890,  1891;  12,  1892-1894.  1902,  1903;  11, 
1895-1901.  Data  from  33  establishments  1904; 
56, 1905;  51, 1906;  64,  1907.] 


PROOF  READERS,  Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  5  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  6  estab- 
lishments 1890,  1691;  7,  1892-1894,  1902,  1903;  8, 
1895-1901.  Data  from  15  establishments  1904;  36, 
1905;  27, 1906;  48, 1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


Relative 

hours  per 

week. 


100.0 
103.6 
103.6 
103.6 
103.6 
96.4 
92.9 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
107.1 
114.3 
12L4 
125.0 
132.1 
152.8 
162.0 
163.2 
171.9 


Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


100.0 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.7 
100.7 
100.7 
100.1 
94.8 
92.3 
92.4 
88.5 
88.3 
87.0 
87.9 
84.4 
83.4 


100.0 
100.6 
101.1 
98.9 

ioao 

99.4 
100.8 

99.9 
100.1 
101. 0 

98.1 
107.3 
109.4 
119.2 
121.3 
119.5 
121.3 
130.9 
134.6 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894... 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1996 

1907 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of 

hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

ioao 

110.0 

101.4 

140.0 

102.2 

100.0 

99.7 

110.0 

100.5 

100.0 

99.7 

110.0 

100.3 

80.0 

99.2 

120.0 

ioao 

80.0 

99.1 

90.0 

97.1 

100.0 

94.4 

100.0 

93.1 

110.0 

93.1 

110.0 

93.1 

118.2 

92.5 

120.1 

92.0 

144.1 

90.7 

149.7 

89.9 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


100.0 
100.8 
107.6 
106.3 
10L1 
99.6 
92.9 
99.3 
88.8 
97.5 
106.1 
116.2 
107.9 
115.7 
115.7 
118.2 
11&9 
121.6 
132.2 


SEWERS  AND   STITCHERS,  BOOK,  Female. 

[Data  from  16  establishments  1890-1903;  42, 1904;  92, 1905;  106, 1906;  137, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


100.0 

ioao 

ioao 

1899 

1038 

100.6 

94.2 

1900 

93.3 

100.4 

98.8 

1901. 

105.3 

100.6 

95.3 

1902. 

88.3 

100.4 

10L7 

1903 

88.6 

100.3 

99.8 

1904 

92.1 

100.2 

99.6 

1905 

96.8 

100.1 

102.9 

1905 

101.2 

100.2 

99.2 

1907 

113.6 

99.0 

103.8 

.1 


113.9 

98.5 

131.9 

95.1 

150.6 

94.6 

147.2 

93.8 

156.9 

93.4 

158.4 

93.0 

168.1 

92.7 

185.4 

91.9 

203.7 

9L5 

104.9 
113.4 
113.9 
11&0 
118.2 
119.1 
119.5 
122.7 
127.1 


PRINTING,   NEWSPAPER, 


COMPOSITORS,  Hale. 

[Data  for  employees  from  91  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  91  estab- 
lishments 1890;  92.  1891,  1892;  93,  1893;  94,  1894; 
95,  1895-1903.  Data  from  135  establishments 
1904;  148,  1905;  149,  1906;  151,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


i 


foo.o 

100.0 

131.4 

101.2 

133.3 

100.2 

130.1 

100.1 

115.6 

101.1 

91.9 

100.4 

79.7 

100.4 

76.9 

100.1 

80.8 

99.9 

78.2 

99.1 

82.2 

97.6 

84.4 

97.3 

83.5 

95.9 

83.1 

95.1 

87.9 

94.8 

92.4 

93.9 

100.7 

93.4 

108.7 

92.8 

114.8 

92.3 

100.0 
101.0 
101.5 
101.9 
99.8 
96.4 
97.2 
98.9 
99.6 
99.9 
103.7 
103.4 
107.9 
110.5 
113.4 
115.6 
118.3 
120.3 
124.1 


LINOTYPE  OPERATORS,  Male. 

[Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  1  establishment 
1890;  5,  1891;  16,  1892;  32,  1893;  54,  1894;  69,  1895; 
80,  1896;  88,  1897;  94,  1898;  99,  1899;  100,  1900; 
102.  1901;  103.  1902;  104,  1903;  135, 1904;  147,  1906, 
1906;  150,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. . , 

1890 1 

1891 ! 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 J 

1903 

1904 1 

1905 i 

1906 1 

1907 ; 


(«) 

100.0 

(«) 

100.1 

(•) 

98.6 

<«> 

101.4 

102.5 

100.6 

(«) 

99.4 

(«) 

99.2 

<«) 

99.3 

(«) 

99.5 

<•) 

99.5 

(«) 

99.4 

(°) 

99.9 

<*) 

99.4 

(•) 

99.6 

(«) 

99.4 

(«) 

99.2 

(°) 

98.8 

(«) 

98.7 

100.0 
110.8 
108.2 
91.9 
97.5 
99.9 
99.4 
99.1 
98.7 
98.2 
98.2 
99.6 
99.6 
101.0 
104.0 
105.9 
106.5 
108.5 
111.3 


a  No  relative  numbers  shown,  as  reports  were  secured  from  but  one  establishment  employing  linotype 
operators  as  early  as  1890. 
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Tablk  II,— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS-Oontinued. 

PRINTING,  NEWSPAPER— Concluded. 


PRESSMEN,   Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  106  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  106  estab- 
lishments   1890;    107,  1891-1894;   108,    1895-1903. 
Data  from  135  establishments  1904;  143, 1905;  147, 
1906;  151,  1907.] 

STEREOTTPER8,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  76  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  76  estab- 
lishments 1890; '77,  1891-1893;  78,  1894,  1895;  79, 
1896-1903.    Data  from  109  establishments  1904; 
133,  1905;  137,  1906;  143, 1907.) 

Year. 

Relative  |  Relative 
number  of  .hours  per 
employees.  1    week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99. . . 
1890 

100.0 
86.6 
88.5 
92.5 
94.7 
95.5 
95.3 
105.9 
107.3 
114.5 
119.0 

100.0 

101.1 
101.0 
100.9 

101. 0 
100.5 

100. 1 
99.6 
98.8 
98.7 
98.2 
97.8 
97.5 
97.3 
97.1 
96.3 
97.0 
95.3 
94.1 

100.0 
97.9 
•7.7 
97.6 
98.3 
98.9 
99.5 
101.5 
101.8 
10S.9 
104.2 
104.9 
106.1 
109.1 
112.6 
114.5 
116.4 
119.6 
125.7 

Average  1800-99.. 
1890 

100.0 
84.4 
84.7 
90.7 
97.0 
97.3 
99.7 
109.6 
109.6 
111.6 
115.0 
115.0 
119.3 
122.6 
122.9 
129.0 
133.4 
141.1 
143.4 

100.0 
100.3 
100.6 
100.7 
100.5 
100.5 
100.5 
100.0 
99.4 
*     99.0 
98.6 
98.7 
98.4 
98.5 
98.5 
97.2 
96.5 
96.1 
95.5 

100.0 
95.3 

1891 

1891 

95.3 

1892 

1«P2. 

98.1 

1893 

1893 

99.3 

1894.... 

1894 

98.6 

1895 

1895 

99.0 

1896 

1886 

101.8 

1897 

1897 

102.3 

1898 

1898 

104.6 

1899 

1899 

105.5 

1900 

123.2 

1900 

104.9 

1901 1            127.9 

1901 

106.5 

1902 '            133.8 

1902 

107.3 

1903 '            138.5 

1903 

108.4 

1904 1            148.4 

1904 

111.5 

1905 i            152.7 

1905 

114.3 

1906 165.4 

:  1906 

116.2 

1907 '            175.8 

1907 

119.9 

SHIPBUILDING. 


BLACKSMITHS,  Male.  I 

(Data  for  emp  oyees  from  11  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  11  estab- 
lish menta  1890;  12.  1891-1895;  13,  1898-1898;  14, 
1899-1903.  Data  from  17  establishments  1904; 
27,  1905;  28,  1906;  30,  1907.] 


BOIL.BR  MAKERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  5  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  6  estab- 
lishments 1890,  1894,  1895;  7,  1891-1893,  1896-1898; 
8, 1899-1903.  Data  from  12  establishments  1904; 
20,  1905;  23, 1906;  24, 1907.] 


Average  1890-90. . .  < 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

65.5 

100.5 

74.8 

100.5 

84.0 

100.5 

81.5 

99.9 

99.2 

100.0 

137.8 

100.2 

96.6 

99.4 

100.8 

99.5 

140.3 

99.9 

121.8 

99.6 

116.8 

99.7 

122.7 

99.6 

142.0 

99.2 

131.1 

98.9 

110.1 

96.5 

99.7 

96.2 

90.7 

96.2 

104.6 

96.7 

100.0 
97.0 
100.2 
99.7 
99.3 
96.8 
97.8 
104.7 
104.0 
99.4  | 
101.0 
101.1 
100.6 
103.8 
105.6 
109.4 
109.4 
113.4 
112.5 


100.0 

55.3 

44.7 

62.4 

90.1 

95.7 

107.1 

90.1 

87.9 

209.9 

153.9 

207.1 

175.9 

185.8 

172.3 

175.3 

172.7 

199.2 

210.5 


100.0 
99.9 
100.1 
100.2 
100.3 
100.2 
100.0 
99.7 
99.7 
100.1 
99.9 
100.0 
99.8 
99.7 
99.3 
98.2 
98.3 
99.0 
99.2 


100.0 
98.2 
98.6 
100.6 
99.2 
95.3 
100.0 
104.4 
101.8 
100.5 
101.5 
99.6 
101.5 
102.6 
101.8 
103.0 
103.9 
1W.2 
1C8.9 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

SHIPBUILDING— Continued. 


CALKERS,  IRON,  Male. 

I  Data  for  employees  from  4  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  4  estab- 
lishments 1890,  1895;  5,  1891-1894,  1896-1898;  6, 
1899-1902;  7,  1903.  Data  from  7  establishments 
1904;  15,  1905;  1G,  1906;  18,  1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

189C 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1890 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

190:) 

1907 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of 

hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

100.0 

85.3 

100.5 

179.4 

101.3 

76.5 

100.3 

55.9 

99.3 

52.9 

98.7 

.  50.0 

98.8 

117.6 

100.6 

100.0 

99.6 

126.5 

100.6 

152.9 

100.3 

120.6 

99.9 

182.4 

96.1 

200.0 

94.3 

155.9 

97.7 

164.0 

93.4 

141.4 

95.3 

140.3 

94.7 

118.4 

94.4 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


100.0 
92.3 
84.7 
93.7 
103.0 
100.3 
103.5 
107.0 
103.1 
109. 6 
102.9 
108.1 
109.4 
124.2 
147.8 
148.1 
145.2 
149.0 
156.4 


Average  1890-99  . . 

100.0 

1890 

83.4 

1891 

93.9 

1892 

85.4 

1893 

84.2 

1894 

82.7 

1895 

99.7 

1890 

97.6 

1897 

106.2 

1898 

119.1 

1899 

147.3 

1900 

144.2 

1901 

145.3 

1902 

140.0 

1903 

153.4 

1904 

151.2 

1905 

161.3 

1.100 

1-2.7 

19C7 

171.4 

100.0 

100.0 

101.1 

98.6 

100.4 

99.8 

99.9 

98.9 

99.8 

99.8 

99.7 

100.6 

99.8 

100.3 

100.1 

99.0 

99.8 

100.5 

99.5 

100.5 

100.0 

102.1 

99.8 

104.4 

98.5 

105.9 

97.8 

109.4 

96.9 

110.1 

96.2 

110.6 

96.8 

112.3 

95.8 

114.8 

94.4 

120.3 

CARPENTERS,  Male. 

IData  for  employees  from  18  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  19  estab- 
lishments 1890-1892,  1894,  1895;  20,  1893,  1896-1898; 
21,  1899-1903.  Data  from  24  establishments 
1904;  36,  1905;  37,  1906,  i907.] 


CALKERS,  WOOD,  Male. 


[Data  from  9  establishments  1890-1903;  15, 1904;  23, 
1905-1907.J 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1399 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


100.0 
92.3 
92.3 
89.5 
111.2 
83.2 
92.3 
91.6 
101.4 
125.2 
121.7 
123.1 
155.2 
155.0 
165.0 
146.7 
135.4 
142.3 
129.5 


Relative  J  Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week,     i    hour. 


100.0 
100.4 
100.6 
1C0. 2 
100.0 
99.9 
99.6 
100.0 
99.7 
99.7 
99.9 
99.7 
99.8 
99.6 
93.7 
92.9 
92.4 
92.0 
90.1 


100.0 
99.4 
99.2 
98.8 
99.3 
98.4 
98.3 
98.5 
100.3 
103.8 
104.0 
105.6 
110.1 
108.4 
109.6 
115.5 
115.7 
-  117.8 
122.8 


DRILLERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  2  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  2  estab- 
lishments 1890,  1895;  3,  1891,  1892,  1894,  1896-1898; 
4,  1893,  1899-1903.  Data  from  9  establishments 
1904;  18,  1905;  19,  1906;  20,  1907.] 


Average 
1890 


1892.. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897., 

1898.. 

1899.. 

1900.. 
,  1901. 

1902. 
|  1903. 

1904. 
'  1905.. 
I  1906. 
I  1907.. 


100.0 

100.0 

113.3 

100.9 

66.7 

99.3 

100.0 

99.0 

86.7 

99.0 

53.3 

98.0 

66.7 

100.9 

80.0 

100.9 

153.3 

100.9 

93.3 

100.9 

180.0 

99.9 

133.3 

98.6 

140.0 

95.1 

146.7 

94.5 

173.3 

91.9 

146.9 

91.7 

243.0 

91.7 

203.4 

91.7 

170. 8 

91.5 

100. 0 
96.6 
92.3 
94.8 
95.0 
85.6 
93.2 
105.7 
107.1 
114.7 
114.7 
110.6 
110.8 
125.6 
122.1 
125.3 
125.8 
132.2 
138.3 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

SHIPBUILDING— Continued. 


FITTERS,   Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  6  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  6  estab- 
lishments 1890;  7.  1891-1895;  8,  1396,  1897;  9,  1898; 
10, 1899-1903.  Data  from  11  establishments  1904; 
20,  1905;  21,  1906,  1907.] 


JOINERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  11  establishments  1890; 
19C3.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  12  estab- 
lishment* 1890-1892,  1894,  1895;  13,  1893,  1896-1898; 
14, 1899-1903.  Data  from  16  establishments  1904; 
25,  1905;  26,  1906;  27,  1907.] 


Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

i 

1           Year. 

i 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99. . . 
1890 

100.0 
60.5 
95.3 
90.7 
89.1 
141.9 
107.0 
103.9 
87.6 
86.8 
133.3 
217.8 
191.5 
165.1 
162.0 
143.2 
150.5 
145.3 
131.9 

100.0 
99.0 
100.2 
10C.1 
99.8 
1C0. 2 
100.7 
100.6 
99.9 
99.9 
99.6 
100.4 
98.6 
99.6 
99.5 
98.7 
99.0 
98.6 
96.4 

100.0 
96.7 
92.8 
98.3 
99.3 
92.4 
99.4 
102.1 
105.5 
109.4 
104.2 
100.4 
103.5 
105.7 
107.0 
105.7 
103.7 
108.8 
113.7 

l 

,  Average  1800-99. . 

!  1890..  .. 

100.0 
87.9 
68.6 
96.5 
91.6 
97.1 
210.7 
95.1 
46.7 
93.4 
111.0 
147.8 
144.4 
149.9 
135.4 
139.5 
155.2 
130.7 
149.7 

100.0 
101.1 
99.4 
99.9 
99.7 
ICO.  3 
101.9 
99.9 
97.4 
100.4 
100.1 
101.1 
100.3 
100.0 
98.8 
97.6 
98.1 
98.2 
98.1 

100.0 
96  3 

1891 

i  1891 

99.5 

1892 

1892  ..     . 

99  2 

1893 

,  1893 

100  9 

1894 

1894 .  . 

99  1 

1895 

1  1895........   ..     . 

95  9 

1896 „ 

I  1896 

100.8 

1897 

,  1897 

106.8 

1898 

103.3 

1899 

1899 

98  3 

1900 

19C0 

101.2 

1901 

1  1901 

101.4 

1902 

1  1902 

!  1903 

|  1904 

1905 

1  1906 

.  1907 

102  7 

1903 

106  2 

1904 

108  2 

1905 

109  6 

1906 

119  2 

1907 

118.0 

LABORERS,  Male. 

[ Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments  1890-1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  3  establishments 
1890-1894;  4,  1895-1903.    Data  from  17  establishments  1904;  33,  1905;  35,  1906,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 , 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 


100.0 

100.0 

205.6 

101.5 

72.2 

98.1 

84.7 

99.1 

69.4 

98.1 

73.6 

98.4 

70.8 

99.9 

63.9 

101.3 

79.2 

101.4 

104.2 

100.7 

100.0 
84.7 
103.8 
97.3 
102.0 
103.8 
106.1 
101.5 
100.4 
100.4 


1  1899 

I  1900 
,  1901 
'.  1902 

II  1903 
'  1904 
I  1905 
I  1906 
1  1907 


169.4 

101.4 

287.5 

101.2 

248.6 

101.6 

234.7 

98.9 

194.4 

98.9 

236.3 

98.5 

265.6 

98.0 

290.9 

97.5 

300.1 

98.3 

100.1 
99.8 
100.5 
108.3 
110.0 
109.8 
112.6 
119.2 
123.2 


MACHINISTS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  8  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  8  estab- 
lishments 1890;  9. 1891-1898;  10. 1899-1903.    Data 
from  15  establishments  1904;  24,  1905;  25,  1906;  , 
26,  1907.]  , 


HOLDERS,  IRON,  Male. 

(Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments  1S90- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  3  estab- 
lishments 1890;  4, 1891-1898;  5,  1899-1901;  6,  1902, 
1903.  Data  from  9  establishments  1904;  10, 1905, 
1906;  11,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 

66.6 

67.0 

97.6 

90.7 

89.7 

104.0 

104.2 

104.4 

109.9 

165.8 

135.6 

193.8 

230.2 

200.2 

229.4 

220.7 

251.3 

235.9 

100.0  , 

100.1  1 

100.1  1 
100.3 
100.3  I 

100.2  , 
100.0  ' 

99.8  | 
99.6  , 
99.5 

100.0  | 

99.9  ; 

99.6  1 
98.8  1 
98.3 
96.4  ! 
96.4  | 
96.9 

96.7  | 

100.0 
96.8 
97.7 
97.9 
97.5 
96.2 
100.1 
103.4 
103.4 
104.3 
102.5 
105.8 
105.1 
108.2 
110.1 
112.2 
113.4 
115.8 
117.5 

Average  1890-99- J 

1890 1 

1  1891 ' 

100.0 
98.2  ' 
98.1 
98.1 
84.6 
73.1 
94.2  1 

111.5 
98.1  ' 

115.4  1 

123.1 

109.6  | 
117.3  1 
126.9  ' 
121.2  | 
102.1 

102.7  1 

113.8  1 
97.7 

100.0 
100.2 
101.0 
100.6 
100.5 
99.7 
99.8 
99.8 
99.3 
99.8 
99.6 
99.7 
99.6 
98.2 
98.1 
96.6 
98.0 
95.1 
95  2 

100.0 
105.4 
95  2 

1891 

1892 

1892 1 

1893 ; 

,  1894 1 

1895 1 

1896 ' 

97.0 
98.8 
95.9 
99.6 
97  2 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1897 1 

103.3 
102.3 
105.0 
107.5 
110  2 

1898 

1898     ... 

1899 

1899  .                       ' 

1900 

1900                          1 

1901 

1901 

1902 

1902                          1 

112.5 
115  6 

1903 

1903                          ' 

1904 

1904 !.' 

1905 1 

1906 

1907 1 

122.0 
119.1 
131.0 
131.3 

1905 

1906 

1907 
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Table  H.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

SHIPBUILDING— Concluded. 


PAINTERS,  Hale. 

[Data  for  employees  from  9  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hoars  and  wages  from  9  estab- 
lishments 1890;  11,  1891-1894,  1899-1903;  10,  1895- 
1898.  Data  from  14  establishments  1904;  20, 
1905;  23, 1906;  24,  1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899..... 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


100.0 
78.4 
78.4 
85.1 
112.5 
102.4 
154.8 
97.1 
83.7 
101.0 
108.7 
132.2 
130.8 
134.1 
131.7 
142.5 
153.6 
181.9 
175.0 


Relative 

hours  per 

week. 


100.0 
103.1 
102.4 
102.4 
102.8 
102.7 
99.9 
97.6 
94.8 
98.7 
97.6 
98.9 
98.4 
97.0 
97.8 
95.8 
96.1 
95.7 
96.0 


Relative 

wages  per 

hour, 


100.0 
95.1 
93.8 
95.0 
99.3 
96.3 
105.6 
105.7 
105.6 
102.7 
99.0 
101.5 
101.5 
103.3 
102.6 
108.9 
105.7 
109.7 
112.5 


RIGGERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  6  establishments  1800- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  6  estab- 
lishments 1890;  8,  1891-1898;  9,  1899-1903.  Data 
from  14  establishments  1904;  20,  1905;  21,  1906; 
23,  1907.] 


PATTERN  MAKERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  8  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  8  estab- 
lishments 1890:  9, 1891-1898;  10,  1899-1903.  Data 
from  13  establishments  1904;  21,  1905,  1907;  20, 
1906.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899.? 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

)  1907 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


100.0 
60.5 
81.6 
82.9 
84.2 
101.3 
114.5 
127.6 
100.0 
110.5 
135.5 
130.3 
125.0 
142.1 
143.4 
163.7 
156.9 
169.1 
177.4 


Relative '  Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week.    I     hour. 


100.0 
99.9 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.0 
100.1 
99.5 
99.8 
99.7 
99.9 
99.1 
98.4 
97.3 
96.4 
96.8 
97.0 
97.4 


100.0 
102.9 
97.8 
97.7 
97.9 
95.3 
100.6 
99.8 
102.7 
100.8 
104.4 
107.0 
109.6 
112.1 
114.3 
117.9 
117.0 
126.5 
127.0 


RIVETERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  4  estab- 
lishments 1890, 1894,  1895;  5,  1891-1893,  1896-1898; 
6,  1899-1903.  Data  from  9  establishments  1904; 
17,1905;  19,1906,1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

79.0 

99.7 

70.0 

98.1 

100.0 

98.9 

119.0 

100.3 

115.0 

100.7 

110.0 

100.8 

71  0 

100.4 

54.0 

99.6 

94.0 

100.1 

184.0 

101.4 

244.0 

102.0 

98.0 

99.9 

242..0 

102.0 

228.0 

101.9 

185.5 

99.9 

226.2 

100.7 

235.5 

99.8 

259.6 

99.7 

101.4 
95.0 
86.9 
92.9 
102.1 
108.3 
104.2 
91.0 
89.2 
99.5 
94.9 
99.3 
102.6 
102.2 
109.2 
107.4 


100.0  '  Average  1890-99. 

112.1  1890 

108.0  j  1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


100.0 
58.0 
137.7 
155.1 
159 
14.5 
11.6 
23.2 
27.5 
247.8 
301.4 
211.6 
331.9 
281.2 
315.9 
389.6 
349.8 
442.2 
428.7 


100.0 
101.1 
100.6 
100.5 
98.4 
98.5 
99.9 
100.1 
99.9 
100.7 
100.2 
100.2 
99.7 
98.9 
99.0 
96.6 
98.3 
96.8 
96.3 


loao 

81.9 
84.3 
92.5 
94.2 
85.2 
128.1 
107.2 
118.1 
103.8 
104.7 
103.7 
94.3 
107.2 
107.1 
106.2 
104.9 
109.0 
120.3 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

SILK  GOODS. 


BBAMERS,  Male. 


DOUBLERS,  Female. 


[Data  for  employees  from  2  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  boors  and  wages  from  2  estab- 
lishments 1890-1896;  3,  1897-1903.    Data  from  3 
establishments  1904;  6,  1905;  7,  1906;  8,  1907.] 

[Data  from  6  establishments  1890-1904 
11,  1906,  1907.] 

10,  1905; 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-09. . . 
1800 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
75.0 
75.0 
75.0 
100.0 
75.0 
100.0 
75.0 
225.0 
75.0 
150.0 
100.0 
125.0 
107.1 
14a  6 
140.6 
133.0 

100.0 
104.0 
104.0 
104.0 
98.2 
98.2 
97.6 
98.2 
96.5 
99.9 
97.4 
99.9 
98.2 
99.1 
98.6 
98.3 
98.5 
98.5 
98.4 

100.0 
104.5 

90.8 
102.1 
102.1 
102.1 

99.8 
102.1 

93.0 

88.0 
106.6 

93.2 
100.6 
100.2 
10L3 
104  5 

99.5 
100.7 
103.4 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

100.0 

77.1 

78.3 

96.8 

114.5 

108.4 

92.8 

'          101. 2 

106.0 

112.0 

107.2 

100.0 

100.0 

89.2 

90.4 

88.0 

107.7 

103.7 

95.1 

100.0 
102.8 
102.8 
102.2 
98.7 
98.3 
98.7 
98.7 
99.3 
99.1 
99.4 
99.3 
98.9 
99.0 
98.0 
97.5 
97.7 
97.7 
96.8 

100.0 
107.0 

i«1 

1891 

98.6 

xm 

1892 

99.6 

rap* 

1893 

98.4 

189*, 

1894 

101.8 

1895. 

1895 

102.5 

1896 

1896 

102.0 

1997 

1897 

95.5 

189* 

1898 

97.9 

vm 

1899 

96.2 

1900 

1900 

97.0 

1901 

1901 

106.9 

1902 

1902 

114.3 

1903 

1903 

123.4 

1904 

904 

130.2 

1905. 

1905 

126.2 

1906 

1906 

132.5 

1907 

1907 

146.1 

DYERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1800-1904;  6,  1905- 
1907.] 

LOOM  FIXERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  5  establishments  1890-1903:  6, 1904;  12, 
1905;  16,1906;  15,1907.] 

Average  1890-99. . .            100. 0 

100.0 
103.1 
103.1 
103.1 
103.1 
96.7 
98.2 
97.9 
96.9 
97.9 
97.8 
98.1 
97.4 
94.8 

ioao 

97.2 

96.1 
95.1 
92.6 

ioao 

102.0 
103.1 
106.6 
102.3 
104.0 
103.8 
106.2 
102.2 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

100.0 
69.6 
73.9 
87.0 
82.6 
95.7 
117.4 
108.7 
126.1 
130.4 
126.1 
152.2 
143.5 
143.5 
139.1 
128.9 
128.9 
131.7 
142.9 

ioao 

104.4 
104.5 
101.6 
98.6 
98.4 
98.2 
96.6 
98.4 
98.4 
98.7 
98.5 
98.6 
98.6 
98.6 
98.2 
98.3 
98.3 
98.1 

100.0 
94.7 

1891            .    . 

92.3 
101.9 
87.5 
85.6 
97.1 
98.1 
131.7 
119.2 

1891 

93.8 

1902 

1892 

96.4 

1893 

1893 

99.0 

1894 , 

1894 

97.7 

1895 

1895 

103.7 

1896 

101.0 

1897 

1898 

1897 

104.2 

1898 

105.1 

117.3 
109.6 
137.5 
384.6 
351.9 
464.6 
487.0 
453.3 
489.4 

1899 

104.3 

1900 

1900 

106.2 

1901 

1901 

105.3 

1882 

1902 

103.0 

94.8           103.1  ' 

1903 

103.3 

1994        

94.8 
94.8 
94.9 
94.9 

103.4 
104.1 
103.7 
100.9 

1904 

104.0 

1906 

1905 

104.4 

1906 

1906 

105.6 

1907 

1907 

110.1 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

SILK  GOODS— Continued. 


PICKERS,  Female. 

[Data  from  3  establishments  1890-1903;  5,1904;  11, 
1905;  14,  1906;  13,  1907.] 


|  QU1L.L.ERS,  Female. 

|  [Data  for  employees  from  6  establishments  1S90- 

1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  6  estab- 

I      iishments  1890-1896;   7,  1897-1903.    Data  from  8 

I      establishments  1904;   14, 1905;  16, 1906;  15, 1907.] 


Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative  1  Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week,     j    hour. 

1 

!            Year. 

1 

Average  1890-99.. 
,  1890 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

100.0 
81.3 
71.4 
83.5 
86.8 
87.9 
141.8 
85.7 
111.0 
118.7 
127.5 
115.4 
133.0 
127.5 
126.4 
103.7 
125.1 
110.7 
102.2 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99. . . 
1890 

100.0 
48.4 
61.3 
71.0 
67.7 
83.9. 
103.2 
106.5 
135.5 
145.2 
167.7 
154.8 
177.4 
190.3 
161.3 
137.3 
142.4 
146.2 
163.1 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.5 
101.7 
101.7 
101.0 

100.0 
84.9 
108.6 
119.8 
108.2 
97.9 
100.9 
80.2 
93.2 
101.5 
104.8 
107.2 
107.1 
103.9 
123.2 
121.9 
120.6 
123.9 
133.2 

100.0 
104.0 
103.4 
101.9 
98.4 
96.1 
97.9 
96.5 
99.3 
99.0 
99.4 
99.8 
99.4 
99.3 
98.7 
98.9 
98.8 
99.0 
99.0 

100.0 
103.1 

1891 

1891 

99.5 

1892 

1892 

94.8 

1893 

,  1893 

104.7 

1894 

1894 

I  1895 

96.3 

1895 

97.4 

1896 

1  1896 

109.8 

1897 

:  1897 

99.2 

1898 

■  1898 

99.2 

1899 

1899..... ......... 

95.6 

1900 

1900 

95.9 

1901.... 

1901 

96.4 

1902 

>  1902 

1  1903 

1  1904 

1905 

1  1906 

I  1907 

97.6 

1903 

107.9 

1904 

107.7 

1905 

107.1 

1906 

111.0 

1907 

119.0 

SPINNERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1890-1904;  6,  1905- 
1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 

1890 ! 

1891 

1892 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


-I 


100.0 
52.9  , 
70.6  . 
92.9  ' 

122.4  . 
89.4  ' 

112.9  • 
94.1  ' 

105.9  I 

129.4  I 

123.5  , 
151.8  ! 
143.5  < 

183.5  ! 
195.3  ' 
190.1  , 

212.6  ' 
206.8  I 
183.2 


100.0 

100.0 

102.7 

103.2 

102.7 

93.9 

100.1 

99.9 

99.2 

98.5 

99.5 

95.9 

98.9 

99.7 

99.1 

103.4 

99.0 

104.4 

99.3 

99.7 

99.6 

101.5 

99.8 

97.2 

99.9 

105.3 

99.8 

103.3 

99.8 

105.3 

97.7 

109.5 

98.2 

113.4 

98.2 

125.0 

96.0 

127.2 

TWISTERS-IN,    Male. 

[Data  from  2  establishments  1890-1903;  4,  1904;  8. 
1905;  14,  1908;  13, 1907.] 


WARPERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  3  establishments  1890-1904;  5,  1905;  7, 
1900;  6,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
86.1 

1891 

91.7 

1892 

97.2 

1893 

75.0 

1894 

116.7 

1895 

133.3 

1895 

88.9 

1897 

122.2 

1898 

111.  1 

1899 

77.8 

1900 

83.3 

1901 

102.8 
122.2 
113.9 
75.0 
61.4 
65.5 
54.3 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

100.0 
105.3 
105.4 
102.9 
98.1 
98.1 
98.1 
98.1 
98.1 
98.1 
98.1 
98.1 
98.1 
98.1 
98.1 
98.1 
96.5 
96.6 
96.8 


100.0 
93.1 
90.6 
97.9 
100.4 
93.8 
110.1 
96.8 
110.5 
105.0 
101.7 
111.6 
116.3 
122.8 
112.4 
124.3 
135.0 
132.9 
138.5 


Average  1890-99. . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 ' 

1894 

1895 ' 

1896 

1897 


1900. 

1901. 

1902. 

1903. 

1904. 
.  1905. 
1  1906., 

1907. 
I 


100.0 
66.7 
50.0  ■ 
83.3  , 
91.7 
79.2 
50.0  | 

225.0  ! 

158.3  | 
83.3  I 

100.0 
83.3  I 

145.8 

145.8 
87.5  ' 
76.3  ' 
83.4 
73.3  ! 
78.0  , 


100.0 

100.0 

106.2 

98.2 

106.2 

100.2 

106.2 

100.5 

97.3 

97.7 

97.3 

104.2 

97.3 

104.8 

97.3 

98.9 

97.3 

102.3 

97.3 

95.2 

97.3 

98.0 

97.3 

102.6 

97.3 

87.4 

97.3 

100.2 

97.3 

103.4 

97.3 

100.3 

97.2 

101.9 

97.2 

103.2 

97.2 

110.7 

WARPERS,    Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  5  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  5  estab- 
lishments 1890-1896;  6,  1897-1903.  Data  from  6 
establishments  1904;  12,  1905, 1906;  13, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892. 


1894. 
1895. 


1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907. 


100.0  ! 
90.2 

100.9  ' 
101.8  ! 
83.0 
86.6 
100.0 
101.8 
113.4 
118.8 
102.7 
105.4 
105.4 
114.3 
117.0 
113.2 
124.9 

125.1  / 
126.3  | 


100.0 
103.1 
103.1 
103.1 
98.4 
97.8 
98.6 
98.4 
98.6 
99.3 
99.3 
100.1  ; 
100.2 
90.9 
100.0 
99.4 
99.4 
99.5 
988  | 


100.0 
96.1 
88.6 
97.6 
103.8 
104.3 
105.6 
111.0 
105.7 
90.8 
96.5 
90.0 
88.3 
94.4 
90.9 
97.4 
96.0 
100.5 
106.9 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

SILK  GOODS— Concluded. 


WEAVERS,   Male. 

[Data  for  employee*  from  3  establishments  1890-  [ 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  3  estab- 
lishments 1890;  4,1891-1896;  6,1897-1903.    Data 
from  establishments  1904;  9, 1905;  12, 1906, 1907.] 


WEAVERS,  Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  6  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  6  estab- 
lishments 1890-1896;  7,  1897-1903.  Data  from  7 
establishments  1904;  12,1905;  14,1906,1907.] 


Year. 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


Relative 

hours  per 

week. 


Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


Year. 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


Relative !  Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week.        hour. 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 .'. 

1906 

1907 


100.0 
139.6 
81.1 
97.6 
84.9 
92.9 
102.8 
77.4 
100.9 
110.4 
110.8 
87.3, 
83.5 
76.4 
61.3 
46.8 
51.5 
42.7 
42.6 


100.0 
102.9 
103.7 
101.1 
98.2 
98.2 
98.3 
98.1 
99.3 
100.1 
100.2 
100.2 
100.6 
100.9 
100.3 
100.1 
100.2 
99.9 
99.9 


100.0 
95.6 
98.0 
102.6 
105.8 
101.2 
97.3 
111.2 
97.9 
95.5 
94.6 
98.9 
90.8 
97.4 
94.3 

ior.  4 

104.1 
109.9 
114.7 


Average  1890-09.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1898 

1897 

1898 


1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
190S. 
1907. 


"! 


100.0 

100.0 

104.2 

105.0 

80.5 

104.0 

95.8 

105.3 

89.8 

98.0 

129.7 

98.0 

122.0 

98.0 

78.8 

98.0 

100.0 

98.0 

129.7 

98.0 

67.8 

98.0 

98.3 

98.0 

56.8 

98.0 

49.2 

98.0 

82.2 

98.0 

92.4 

94.4 

114.9 

94.8 

113.5 

94.6 

129.9 

94.6 

100.0 
116.5 
98.4 
98.7 
107.1  . 
90.2  I 
100.1 
102.1 
88.7 
99.1 
99.0  . 
93.0  I 
83.4 
82.8 
86.8 
86.9 
86.3 
89.1 
98.6 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 


1897.. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 


100.0 
76.9 
60.6 
79.4 
79.2 
92.1 
102.7 
96.2 
118.1 
153.8 
141.2 
139.8 
170.1 
187.1 
190.3 
178.3 
192.8 
189.9 
185.5 


100.0 
100.8 
102.0 
100.6 
98.7 
99.0 
98.7 
100.2 
100.1 
99.9 
100.0 
100.1 
99.2 
99.4 
99.7 
99.4 
99.4 
99.6 
99.1 


100.0 
95.6 
89.9  ' 
100.6 
105.2 
111.0 
101.3 
113.0 
96.1 
94.5 
92.8 
96.1 
94.0 
100.5 
99.0 
92.8 
94.4 
97.6 
107.5 


WEAVERS,  RIBBON,  Male. 

I 

[Data  from  2  establishments  1890-1904;  4,  1905-  |l 
1907.] 

I 


WEAVERS,    RIBBON,   Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  1  establishment  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  1  estab- 
lishment 1890-1899;  2,  1900-1903.  Data  from  2 
establishments  1904;  4,1905,1906;  3,1907.] 


Average  1890-99..  I 


1891. 
1892. 


I 


1896.. 
1897.. 
1898. 
1899.. 
1900. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903. . 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906. 
1907. 


I 


100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

135.0 

100.0 

99.3 

101.7 

100.0 

102.0 

101.7 

100.0 

100.2 

76.3 

100.0 

101.4 

76.3 

100.0 

100.2 

93.2 

100.0 

95.6 

118.6 

100.0 

99.7 

84.7 

100.0 

97.7 

93.2 

100.0 

104.0 

110.2 

100.0 

100.0 

118.6 

100.0 

95.2 

67.8 

100.0 

95.4 

161.0 

100.0 

84.6 

122.0 

100.0 

89.7 

112.9 

92.2 

83.3 

154.3 

92.6 

89.2 

141.7 

92.2 

90.4 

178.4 

91.7 

98.3 

WINDERS,  Female. 

[Data  from  9  establishments  1890-1904,  14,1905;  17,1906;  16,1907.] 


Average  1800-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


100.0 

100.0 

96.4 

103.0 

82.8 

103.1 

96.9 

102.2 

102.7 

98.4 

93.0 

98.7 

105.9 

98.7 

95.7 

99.0 

103.1 

99.0 

114.5 

98.8 

100.0 
95.9 
84.3 
92.8 
98.4 
106.8 
106.2 
103.2 
101.4 
107.4 


1900 , 

1901 

1902 | 

1903 1 

1904 ' 

1905 1 

1906 ' 

1907 1 


108.6 

99.1 

107.8 

99.3 

109.4 

99.1 

110.5 

99.2 

113.3 

99.3 

110.2 

98.9 

117.6 

99.1 

122.2 

99.3 

110.9 

99.0 

103.3 
105.3 
109.1 
111.2 
115.3 
115.2 
116.7 
115.2 
125.6 
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Tablb  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS-€ontinued . 

SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING. 


BACK    SKINNERS,   CATTLE,    Male. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1890-1903;  8, 1904;  12 
1905-1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99.. 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
ly03. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


DRY  SAL.TERS,  Male. 

[Data  trom  6  establishments  1890-1903;  13, 1904; 
14.1905-1907-1 


Relative  Relative  |  Relative 
number  of  'hours  per  wages  per! 
employees.  |    week,    t    hour.     | 


100.0 
80.0 
80.0 
80.0 
100.0 
100.0 
106.7 
106.7 
106.7 
106.7 
106.7 
106.7 
106.7 
120.0 
120.0 
129.6 
102.1 
102.1 
94.2 


100.0 

9a  o 

98.0 
98.0 
101.5 
101.5 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100  6 
100.6 
100.6 
97.2 
97.2 
97.2 
96.4 
<a) 
(«) 


Year. 


100. 0      Average  1890-99. 
102.9  i1  1890. 
102.9      1891. 


104.7  | 
104.3 
96.1 
96.1 
96.1 
96.1 
97.8 
102.9 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896.. 
1897. 
1898.. 
1899. 


109.8  I  1900. 
109.8  I  1901. 


114.8 
125.4 
129.0 
130.1 
132.6 
132.4 


GUTTERS,  CATTLE,  Male. 

[Data  from  5  establishments  1890-1903;  0,1904;  12, 
1905-1907.1 


Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
81.3 
81.3 
81.3 
100.0 
100.0 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
106.3 
125.0 
118.8 
114.4 
99.2 
99.2 
91.6 

100.0 
98.4 
98.4 
98.4 
10L4 
101.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
98.0 
97.2 
97.2 
97.6 
(«) 
(*) 

100.0 
102.8 

1891 

102.8 

1892     

105.4 

1893      

105.1 

1894      

93.6 

1895      

97.6 

1896 

97.6 

1897    

97.6 

1898      

98.9 

1899    

98.9 

1900      

104.3 

1901 

107.0 

1902     

112.3 

1903 

119.9 

1904 

122.2 

1905 

12a  4 

1906 

124.3 

1907 

124.2 

1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


Relative  .  Relative  1  Relative 
number  of  hours  per  wages  per 
employees. ;    week.    I    hour. 


100.0  . 
66.3  ' 
66.3 

68.6  ' 
73.8 

90.7  1 
108.1 

119.8  , 
140.1 
147.1 

116.9  , 

129.1  I 
125.6 
129.7 
144.8  ; 
131.  7 
160.3  ' 
164.1 
165.5  i 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 

ioao 
10a  0 
10a  0 
10a  0 
10a  0 
10a  0 

100.0 

10a  0 
10a  0 
10a  0 

100.0 
100.0 
99.5 
99.5 
99.4 
99.4 


100.0 
105.4 
104.5 
105.1 
104.2 
97.2 
95.2 
96.1 
93.9 
97.7 
101.9 
90.1 
100.5 
108,1 
111.5 
112.8 
108.4 

110.0 

112.8 


GUTTERS,   HOG,  Male. 

[Data  from  5  establishments  1890-1903;  12, 1904;  14 
1905-1907.] 


HEADERS,  CATTLE,  Male. 

[Data  from  5establiahments  1890-1903;  9,1904;  11 
1905-1907.1  J 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

10a  0 

99.9 

10a  0 

99.9 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

99.9 

100.0 

99.9 

107.7 

100.4 

107.7 

100.4 

107.7 

100.4 

115.4 

100.8 

115.4 

100.2 

115.4 

100.2 

140.1 

100.4 

136.2 

98.8 

136.2 

(•) 

140.1 

100.0 

10a  1 
10a  1 
10a  1 
10a  1 
10a  1 

100.1 

10a  1 

100.1 
98.6 

100.3 
99.4 
9R  1 

9a  1 

09.3 
84.3 
79.6 
82.0 
8L5 


HEADERS,   HOG,   Male. 

[Data  from  6  establishments  1890-1903;  13,  1904; 
15.  1905-1907.] 


Average  1890-99. . .  I 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0  i 
105.9 
105.9 
105.9 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
94.1 
100.0 
100.0 
94.1 
111.8 
111.8 
111.8 
98.2 
94.8 
94.8 


100.0 
101.4 
101.4 
101.4 
100.7 
100.7 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
98.2 
98.1 
99.1 
98.2 
95.9 
95.9 
95.9 
96.2 
(*) 
(°) 


100.0      Average  1890-99.. ' 

97.8  •  1890 

97.8      1891 

97.8  ,  1892 

102.0      1893 

97.9  !  1894 

101.0      1895 

985  ';  1896 

10L6  I  1897 


105.7 
99.8 
107.8 
107.3 

1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 

113.8 

1902. 

123.1 

•  1903. 

12&6 
130.3 

1904. 
1905. 

128.0  !    1906.. 
130.6      1907.. 


100.0 
114.3  , 
114. 3  , 
114. 3  I 
114.3 
114.3 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7  1 
85.7 
85.7 
85.7 
80.3 


100.0 
97.0  , 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0  j 
103.0 
103.0 
103.0 
103.0 
103.0 
103.0 
103.0 
101.4 
101.4 
101.4 
101.4 
(°) 
(«) 


100.0 
97.0 
97.0 
97.0 
107.6 
107.6 
99.4 
99.4 
99.4 
09.4 
96.2 
09.4 
09.4 
97.8 
106. 6 
107.3 
106.7 
111.4 
114.9 


a  Hours  not  reported. 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued . 

SliAUGHTBRING  AND  MEAT  PACKING— Continued. 


LABORERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1890-1903;  13,  1904; 
15, 1905-1907.] 


Year. 


Relative  I  Relative  >  Relative 
number  of  hours  per  wages  per 
employees,     week.        hour. 


PICKLERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  7  establishments  1890-1903;  12,  1904; 
14,  1905-1907.] 


Year. 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of 

hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

100.0 

608 

100.0 

69.0 

100.0 

7a  7 

100.0 

74.6 

100.0 

88.7 

100.0 

104.8 

100.0 

115.5 

100.0 

136.1 

100.0 

147.0 

100.0 

132.4 

100.0 

13&  6 

100.0 

150.7 

100.0 

153.8 

100.0 

159.4 

100.0 

148.9 

100.0 

134.2 

100.0 

154.1 

100.0 

146.9 

ioao 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

85.1 

ioao 

87.3 

100.0 

90.7 

ioao 

88.9 

100.0 

99.7 

100.0 

101.3 

100.0 

101.3 

100.0 

108.3 

100.0 

111.6 

100.0 

125.7 

100.0 

130.4 

ioao 

137.4 

100.0 

144.3 

100.0 

143.0 

100.0 

131.2 

100.0 

132.1 

100.0 

134.1 

(°) 

137.9 

100.0 
105.1 
106.0 
106.1 
105.6 
96,4 
94.9 
94.5 
94.9 
98.0 


101.5  1 1  1899 
98.0  ||  1900. 
97.2  I!  1901. 

101.5   |  1902. 

107.8  ,    1903 

108.9  1904 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


104.7 
105.9 
108.9 


RUMP  SKINNERS,  CATTLE,  Male. 

[Data  from  2  establishments  1890-1903;  6,  1904; 
10, 1905-1907.] 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

19U0 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

ioao 

66.7 

ioao 

66.7 

100.0 

66.7 

ioao 

ioao 

100.0 

100.0 

ioao 

ioao 

100.0 

ioao 

ioao 

ioao 

100.0 

100.0 

ioao 

116.7 

ioao 

116.7 

100.0 

116.7 

ioao 

116.7 

100.0 

ioao 

100.0 

111.8 

100.0 

97.2 

100.1 

97.2 

92.3 

ioao 

108.9 
102.9  | 
102.9  J 
1CD.3 
96.0  I 
95.0  i 
95.0 


1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 


100.0 

104.0 

103.3 

103.4 

103.4 

96.2 

95.1 

95.5 

96.8 

99.8 

102.2 

100.5 

100.8 

107.9 

114.0 

114.7 

109.4 

110.3 

112.9 


SCRAPERS,  HOG,  Male. 

[Data  from  5  establishments  1890-1903;  12,  1904; 
1907;  13, 1905, 1906.] 


95.0  ['  1897. 
10O3  -i  1898. 


Average  1890-99. . 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896. 


lias 

110.8 
110.8 
118.  7 
129.3 
136,0 
132.3 
133.9 
132.9 


SIDE   SKINNERS,  CATTLE,  Male. 

IData  from  4  establishments  1890-1903;  8,  1904; 
12, 1905-1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

WBO 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1898 

1897 

189* 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

87.8 

98.3 

87.8 

98.3 

87.8 

98.3 

102.4 

101.0 

102.4 

101.0 

1019 

100.7 

1019 

10U7 

104.9 

KM.  7 

104.9 

10O7 

107.3 

100.4 

107.3 

100.4 

109.8 

100.1 

119.5 

99.0 

114.6 

98.2 

111.0 

98.2 

97.7 

98.6 

160.7 

(«) 

918 

(«) 

100.0  i 
1013  i 
1013 
106.9  I 
10&9  | 
96,1 
95.1 
95.1 
95.1 
96.7 
100.5 
106.9 
106.9 
111.3 
lid  4 
118.8 
119.5 
120.1 
120.2 


1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906. 
1907.. 


100.0 

100.0 

ioao 

100.4 

100.0 

ioa4 

ioao 

100.4 

100.0 

ioai 

100.0 

10O4 

ioao 

100.4 

100.0 

100.4 

100.0 

100.4 

100.0 

100.4 

812 

96,0 

57.9 

100.8 

57.9 

100.8 

57.9 

99.9 

57.9 

99.9 

eao 

ioao 

62.0 

98.2 

63.0 

(°) 

611 

(«) 

100.0 
104.4 
1014 
1014 
1014 
104.9 
104.9 
1019 
104.9 
80.9 
81.9 
101.8 
96.6 
9a  6 
95.8 
96.6 
95.4 
98.3 
9a  9 


SPLITTERS,  CATTLE,   Male. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1890-1903;  9,  1904; 
13,  1905-1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

100.0 

91.3 

98.7 

91.3 

98.7 

91.3 

98.7 

100.0 

100.4 

100.0 

100.4 

108.7 

100.6 

108.7 

100.0 

108.7 

100.6 

108.7 

100.6 

108.7 

100.6 

108.7 

100.6 

108.7 

100.6 

121.7 

99.2 

126,1 

98.8 

123.2 

98.8 

ioa3 

100.0 

111.1 

(°) 

101.4 

<«) 

100.0 
1016 
1016 
106.9 
106,9 
95.0 
95.0 
95.0 
95.0 
96.9 
100.2 
106.9 
106.9 
111.3 
116.3 
11*5 
117.1 
118.7 
112.3 


«  Hours  not  reported. 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

SLAUGHTERING  AND  MEAT  PACKING— Concluded. 


SPLITTERS,    HOG,    Male 

[Data  from  6  establishments  1890-1903; 
15, 1905-1907.] 

I 
13,  1904; 

STICKERS,   CATTLE,   Male. 

[Data  from  5  establishments  1890-1903;  8,  1904; 
11, 1905-1907.J 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative   !  Relative 
number  of  'hours  per 
employees,     week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
114.3 
114.3 
114.3 
121.4 
121.4 
121.4 
121.4 
121.4 
128.3 
124.8 

100.0 

100.1 

100.1 

100.1 

100.1 

100.1 

100.1 

100.1 

100.1 

99.4 

99.4 

99.4 

100.2 

99.6 

99.6 

99.6 

98.7 

(«) 

(«) 

100.0 

98.4 

98.4 

98.4 

99.0 

99.0  1 

100.9 

100.9 

100.9 

101.2 

102.9 

102.9 

102.0 

102.0 

109.4 

110.1 

111.5 

112.7 

111.3 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

100.0         100.0 
100.0  .       100.0 
100.0          100.0 
100.0          100.0 
100.0          100.0 
100.0          100.0 
100. 0          100  0 
100.0          100.0 

loo.o       loao 

100.0          100.0 

loo.o       loao 

100. 0          100. 0 
100  0          100.0 

100.0  100.0 

111.1  100.9 
103.7          100.9 

97.9          100.6 
103. 7          (a) 
97. 9          (a) 

100.0 
103  6 

1891. 

1891 

103  6 

1892 

1892 

103  6 

1893 

1893 

103  6 

1894 

1894 

97  4 

1895 

1895 

97  4 

1896 

1896 

97  4 

1897 

1897 ... 

97  4 

1898 

1898 .... 

97  4 

1899 

1899 

98  5 

1900 

1900 

101  5 

1901 

1901 

101  5 

1902 

1902 

106  7 

1903 

1903 .. 

115  3 

1904 

1904 ... 

119  3 

1905 

1905 

119.0 
119  3 

1908 

1906 

1907 

1907 

118.5 

STICKERS,  HOG,  Male. 

[Data  from  6  establishments  1890-1903;  13, 1904;  15, 1905-1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

189o 

1896 

1897 


100.0  I 

100.0 

100.0  I 

100.0  | 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 


100.0 

1 

100.0 

100.0 

99.5 

100.0 

99.5 

100.0 

99.5 

100.0 

97.9 

100.0 

97.9 

100.0 

99.5 

100.0 

99.5 

100.0 

101.1 

100.0 

101.1 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


100.0 

loao 

loao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

98.4 

100.0 

98.4 

100.0 

98.4 

100.0 

98.4 

100.0 

(a) 

100.0 

(«) 

STREETS  AND   SEWERS,   CONTRACT  WORK. 

LABORERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  36  establishments  1890-1903;  70, 1904;  120, 1905;  128, 1906;  131, 1907.] 


104.2 
104.2 
104.2 
105.8 
113.7 
113.7 
115.4 
119.9 
119.3 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


100.0 

100.0 

102.3 

101.2 

121.7 

101.4 

112.3 

101.3 

109.7 

101.0 

107.3 

101.0 

91.1 

100.6 

98.9 

99.7 

85.6 

97.4  . 

81.4 

97.5 

100.0 

95.  7  ; 

98.1  ! 

98.2 

95.9 

97.0 

98.5 

102.9 

103.7 

105.2 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907. 


89.6 

99.0 

99.4 

98.8 

100.1 

96.5 

100.8 

95.2 

103.9 

95.1 

104.2 

95.1 

101.3 

94.7 

102.5 

93.3 

97.5 

92.7 

104.0 
107.1 
114.0 
120.2 
124.3 
125.3 
128.6 
139.8 
145.7 


«  Hoars  not  reported. 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

STREETS  AND   SEWERS,   MUNICIPAL  WORK. 

LABORERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  47  establishments  1890-1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  47  establish- 
ments 1890-1893;  48, 1894-1903.    Data  from  58  establishments  1904;  70,  1905, 1906;  72, 1907.] 


Year. 

Relative   '  Relative    Relative 
number  of  hours  per  wages  per 
employees,      weak.    ,    hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99... 
1890 

100. 0  100. 0 
85.8  j       101.1 
86.2          100.6 
94.8  1        100.9 
98.8  ,        101.5 

115.1  1        100.7 
108.1  1        100.0 

98.  4  !        100. 8 
104.3  |        100.1 
102.3  ,          98.7 

100.0 
99.8 
99.5 
98.3 
98.1 

100.9 

1899 

108.2 
108.8 
112.0 
99.4 
93.5 
100.1 
109.3 
116.6 
130.7 

95.7 
93.3 
92.6 
92.7 
91.8 
91.1 
90.9 
91.0 
90.5 

105.8 

1900 

110.3 

1891 

1901 

110.6 

1892 

1902 

111.0 

1893 

1903 

111.8 

1894 

1904 

113.8 

1895 

99.7  ' 

1905 

113.0 

1896 

98.1 
96.7 
100.9 

1906 

114.9 

1897 

1907 

121.6 

1896 

TOBACCO,   CIGARS. 


BINCH  MAKERS,  HAND,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  1  establishment  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  2  estab- 
lishments 1890-1895;  1.  1896-1903.  Data  from  4 
establishments  1904;   11, 1905;  9. 1906;   13,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 
74.4 
81.4 
65.1 
81.4 
102.3 
86.0 
88.4 
120.9 
127.9 
160.6 
27.9 
90.7 
102.3 
134.9 
134.9 
176.3 
149.6 
144.9 


100.0  | 
99  5 
98.3  I 
93.3 
98.3 
96.5  ' 
96.8  1 
104.8 
104.8  I 
104.8] 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
104.8 
100.6 
102.0 
100.4 
98.4 


100.0 

98.9 

92.5 

84.2 

112.2 

101.9 

97.3 

100.5 

113.5 

100.4 

98.5 

100.1 

107.2 

101.7 

117.1 

121.8 

115.1 

125.5 

129.8 


BUNCH  MAKERS,  MACHINE,  Female. 

(Data  from  3  establishments  1890-1903;  8, 1904;  9 
1905;  11,1908, 1907.] 


Average  1890-99... 

1890 

1K>1 

1892 

1KI3 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

!**> 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1908 

1907 


100.0 
74.8 
80.0  ' 
87.4  , 
78.5 
92.6 

134.8 
95.6  | 

140.0 

100.0  I 


112.6 
134.8 
148.9 
163.0 
170.4 
180.4 
168.4 
142.7 
144.5 


100.0  I 

100.7  , 
100.7 

100.8  I 
100.7 
100.8  | 
100.8  I 

98.9 
99.3  I 
98.5  j 

99!  1  I 
99.1  ; 
99.3  i 
99.3 
99.3 
97.7  I 
97.3  I 
98.3  ! 


100.0 
101.8 
102,0 
103.6 
101.1 
95.0 
95.8 
96.8 
95.8 
104.0 
104.4 
108.6 
105.2 
113.4 
113.7 
116.3 


BUNCH  MAKERS,  HAND,  Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  6  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  6  estab- 
lishments 1890-1895;  7.  1896-1903.  Data  from  12 
establishments  1904;  19,1905;  21,1906;  20,1907.] 


100.0  I 
89.6 
90.4 
84.3  ' 
91.2 
101.2 
94.8 
92.8 
117.3  ■ 
108.8 
?28.9 
60.6 
00.4 
97.2 

U0.0      , 

105.3 
105.9  ' 
98.3 
97.9  ' 


100.0 

100.0 

100.2 

99.4 

100.9 

101.3 

101.2 

99  1 

98.8 

99.0 

99.9 

93.3 

97.0  I 
99.3  ' 
100.2  I 
98.7  j 
98.2 
97.4 
97.1 


100.0 
97.1 
100.1 
98.1 
98.4 
99.9 
98.0 
100.8 
107.8 
101.7 
97.3 
91.9 
104.3 
101.2 
125.3 
135.7 
137.8 
152.2 
157.1 


CIGAR  MAKERS,   Male. 

[Data  from  9  establishments  1890-1903; 
34, 1905;  36,  1906;  40.  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 


1900. 
1301. 
1902. 
1903. 
1Q04. 


116.5  II  1<¥K. 
138.  8  I1  1<HH 
130.3  I    1007. 


100.0 
83.6 
101.6 
105.8 
145.4 
120.6 
110.6 
90.3 
69.7  , 
70.6 
102.5  ; 
136.6 
174.3 
125.7 
127  3 
146.6 
159. 9 
164.5 
159. 2 


100.0 
97.9 
96.4 
99.3 

100.8 
99.5 
98.9 

102.7 
98.7 

101  4 

104.3 

105  1 
106.4 
104.8 
105.4 
106.6 
107.3 

106  7 
106.2 


22,  1904; 


100.0 
102.8 
108.2 
105.9 
101.2 
100.5 
99.0 
94.0 
96.8 
92.4 
99.2 
99.7 
105.1 
105  9 
107.9 
111.2 
112.2 
117.7 
118.7 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS--Continued. 

TOBACCO,  CIGARS— Continued. 


CIGAR  ROLLERS,  HAND,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  4  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hoars  and  wages  from  7  estab- 
lishments 1890-1895;  5.  1896.  1897;  4,  1898-1903. 
Data  from  6  establishments  1904;  9,  1905;  12, 
1906;  14, 1907.} 


Year. 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of  hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

100.0 

ioao 

93.0 

99.1 

95.0 

98.9 

88.9 

97.3 

94.5 

98.8 

96.5 

99.7 

99.0 

99.3 

95.5 

100.7 

111.6 

102.0 

111.1 

101.8 

117.1 

102.3 

71.9 

96.4 

86.9 

99.0 

91.0 

99.4 

9L5 

99.8 

94.9 

97.9 

90.5 

98.1 

61.2 

97.1 

59.8 

97.2 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


CIGAR   ROLLERS,   HAND,   Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  4  establishments  1890- 
2903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  4  estab- 
lishments 1890-1896;  6,  1896,  1897;  7,  1898-1903. 
Data  from  16  establishments  1904;  18,  1905;  22. 
1906;  24, 1907.} 


Year. 


Relative  I  Relative 
number  of  hours  per 
employees,     week. 


Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898..-. 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 
101.2 

98.4 

96.9 
102.3 

99.2 
100.1 
100.1 

98.9 
100  5 
102.2 
102.9 
113.4 
117.4 

na3 

114  4 
113.7 
126.8 
128.8 


Average  1890-99 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1906 

1906 

1907 


ioao 

87.8 
89.6 
77.1 
91.4 
105.4 
97.3 
88.1 
122.9 
116.1 
125.3 
48.8 
74.4 
82.4 
87.2 
98.7 
95.9 
106.5 
106.5 


ioao 

10L0 
101.0 
100.7 
100.8 
101.2 
101.2 
97.8 
98.6 
98.7 
98.9 
93.6 
95.8 
97.0 
97.6 
96.9 
96.4 
96.1 
96.1 


ioao 

99l7 
9*7 
101.3 
97.6 
99.0 
105.3 
97.6 
98.7 
98.6 
102.8 
89.1 
105.8 
111.6 
116.7 
110.4 
119,9 
1308 
126.8 


CIGAR  ROLLERS,  MACHINE,  Female. 


[Data  from  2  establishments  1890-1903;  7,  1904;  10, 
1905;  13,  1906;  12,  1907.] 


PACKERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  11  establishments  1890- 
1903.  Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  11  estab- 
lishments 1890-1892;  12,  1893-1898;  11,  1899-1903. 
Data  from  22  establishments  1904;  35,  1905;  38, 
1906;  44. 1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

190C 

1907 


ioao 

ioao 

54.1 

100  4 

54.1 

100  4 

78.7 

100.4 

64.7 

KXX4 

93.3 

10O4 

138.3 

ioa4 

128.9 

99.6 

124.9 

9*2 

141.3 

99.4 

122.2 

99.2 

151.4 

99.5 

165.7 

W.5 

204.3 

99.7 

204.9 

99.7 

177.4 

9ao 

178.4 

99.0 

160.7 

99.0 

160.9 

98.0 

ioao 

104.5 
105.5 
104.3 
107.7 
109.2 
96.4 
92.0 
94.8 
91.9 
93.8 
107.5 
129.5 
123.0 
129.2 
136.4 
138.0 
152.3 
158.4 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 


1893. 

1894. 

1896. 

1896. 

1897. 
I   1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 
i  1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 


ioao 

ioao 

74  4 

100  3 

75.2 

10O2 

95.3 

ioae 

87.6 

10U5 

103.1 

10U4 

102.3 

ioas 

93.8 

99.2 

117.8 

99.6 

121.7 

9a3 

131.8 

99.4 

72.9 

99.6 

76.7 

98.9 

946 

99.9 

83.7 

10U8 

8a6 

ioas 

74  6 

ioai 

83.0 

99.6 

80.3 

99.5 

ioao 

9L8 

100.9 

99.3 
98.4 
98.7 
100. 1 
103:1 
100.9 
102.2 
104  7 
104  6 
108.0 
103.1 
114  2 

nat 
119.9 

125.9 
11&7 


PACKERS,  Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments  1890-1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  3  establishments 
1890-1899;  4,  1900-1903.    Data  from  13  establishments  1904;  17,  1905;  19,  1906;  22,  1907. J 


Average  1890-99... 
1890 

ioao 

61.5 
92.3 
107.7 
130.8 
115.4 
115.4 
61.5 

ioao 

92.3 

ioao 

101.7 
9ft7 
99.2 
98.6 
99.0 
99.0 

101.7 
99.4 
99.7 

ioao 

109.1 
107.7 
109. 1 
96.6 
89.3 
88.2 
102.1 
9a4 
102.0 

1899 

846 
115  4 

ioao 

138.5 
123.1 
123.8 
144  6 
12a9 
127.4 

102.1 
106.6 

10&7 

106.1 
107.0 
106.2 
105.9 
105.4 
106. 5 

99.6 

1900 

sai 

1891 

1901 

116.8 

1892 

1902 

103.5 

1893 

1903 

86.0 

1894 

1904 

93.8 

1895 

1905 

942 

18% 

1906 

98.4 

1897 

1907 

104  8 

1898 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

TOBACCO,  CIGARS— Concluded. 


STEMMERS,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  3  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  4  estab-  ; 
lishments    1890-1897,    1899;    3,    1898,    1900-1903.  ' 
Data  from  5  establishments  1904;  13,  1905,  1906;  1 
17, 1907.]                                                                     1 

STEMMERS,  Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  13  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  14  estab- 
lishments 1890,  1894-1896,  1898-1903;  13,  1891-1893, 
1897.    Data   from   33  establishments   1904;  46, 
1905;  49, 1906;  52, 1907.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99... 
1890 

ioao 

52.1 

75.5 

109.6 

144.7 

104.3 

124.5 

120.2 

56.4 

91.5 

121.3 

114  9 

60.6 

72.3 

73.4 

48.3 

47.5 

50.7 

51.8 

ioao 

99.9 

ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
■  ioao 

99.9 

loai 
loai 
loai 
loai 
loai 
loai 

97.3 
95,0 
96.4 

ioao 

106.6 
103.0 
95.5 
89.4 
96.8 
91.9 
94.2 
109.4 
108.9 
105.8 
118.7 
121.8 
112  3 
141.8 
126,2 
138.9 
143.2 

Average  1890-99. . 
1890 

100.0 
91.0 

102.5 
93.4 
94.8 

104.3 

106.1 
92.1 

ioa2 

103.6 
112.0 
97.3 
98.2 
105.0 

ioao 

107.8 
116.1 
12a5 
122.9 

100.0 

ioao 

99.8 
1(».2 
98.5 
9&9 
99.3 
99.9 
9&8 

ioa7 

101.0 
99.8 
99.3 

ioao 

101.0 
101.4 

ioao 

100.1 
99.9 

100.0 
9a  2 

18S| 

1891 

88.6 

189? 

1892 

97.3 

1893 

1893 

94.4 

1894 

1894 

ioa7 

1896 

1895 

97.2 

1896 

1896 

103.0 

18f7                   .... 

1897 

112  9 

WW,    .      . 

1898 

109.8 

1899 

1899 

.105.8 

1900 

1900 

105.5 

1901 

1901 

12a  0 

1902 

1902 

117.0 

1903 

1903 

12a  4 

1904. 

1904 

125.1 

1905 

1905 

124.1 

1900 

1906 

13a  8 

1907 

96.  6           149.  1 

1907 

133.0 

WOOLEN  AND   WORSTED   GOODS. 


BURLICR9,    Female. 

[Data  from  10  establishments  1890-1903; 
25, 1905;  26,  1906;  29, 1907.) 

1 

1 
13, 1904;  | 

CARDERS,  Male. 

[Date  from  13  establishments  1890-1903 
24,  1905-1907.] 

;  14,  1904; 

Average  1890-99. . . 
1890 

loo.  o1      ioao 
ioao .      loai 

107. 0          103. 1 
108.0  '        102.8 
1013           9a  5 
78.6  !         92.8 
94.1  1        101.7 
89.3  :        101.6 
10a  5            92.  4 
108. 0  '        101. 7 
112  3          101. 2 

ioao  ' 

93.3 
93.7  < 
97.5 

ioas 

99.2 
99.6 
107.9  . 
100  4 
102.9  ' 
105.5 
111.3 
108,3  i 
113.3 
119  4 
118.7  ' 
124.4 
129.5 
136.7 

Average  1890-99..'          ioao 
1890 97.4 

ioao 

101.9 
101.8 
101.8 

ioas 
ioas 

HXX4 

ioas 

91.8 

ioa4 

ioa3 

ioa2 

.  ioa3 

99.9 
99.5 
98  6 
100.0 
100.0 
99.6 

ioao 

99.1 

1891 

1891 

103.1 

9ft  6 

1892 

1892 

lias 

95,4 
99.0 
106.2 
103.1 
102.1 

101.7 

1808 

1893 

103.4 

1894 

1894 

98.5 

1895 

1895 

97.7 

1896.            

1896 

98.1 

1897 

1897 

101.7 

1898 

1898 

94.4 

99.8 

1899 

1899 882 

1900 1             990 

1901 1            115.9 

1902 !            115.4 

1903 135,9 

1904 '            125.5 

1905 1            122.0 

1906 |            113.8 

1907 114.9 

ioao 

1900 

12tt  9 
155.6 
164.2 
175  4 
184.9 
179.1 
191.7 

101.4 
101.5 

loai 

99.6 
98.1 
98.9 
98  6 

uao 

1901 

ioa2 

1902 

106.7 

1903 

109.4 

1904 

115.0 

1905 

lias 

1906 

121.0 

1907 

257.7             97.9 

128.7 

CARD    STRIPPERS,    Male. 

[Data  from  3  establishments  1890-1903;  8,  1904;  13,  1905,  1906;  15,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99, 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1895 

1897 

1898 


ioao 

ioao 

ioao 

92.3 

ioao 

924 

ioao 

ioao 

99.3 

6*2 

ioao 

103.3 

76.9 

ioao 

99.5 

923 

ioao 

99.0 

107.7 

ioao 

9a5 

ioao 

ioao 

104.0 

115.4 

ioao 

100.2 

123,1 

ioao 

98.9 

1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


ioao 

107.7 
107.7 
84.6 
69  2 
70.6 
72.6 
80.7 
76.8 


ioao 
ioao 
ioao 

100.0 
100.0 
98.4 
98.  1 
97.1 
9G.9 


KW.7 
111.4 
112.2 
11&6 
117.6 
12a  5 
121.8 
122.6 
125,5 
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Table  II.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Continued. 

WOOLEN  AND   WORSTED   GOODS— Continued. 


COMBERS,    Male. 

[Data  from  1  establishment  1890-1903;  2,  1904;  6, 
1905,  1906;  7,  1907.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


Relative  Relative  ,  Relative 
number  of  hours  per  wages  per 
employees.  t    week.        hour. 


100.0 
33.3 

122.2 

lOOO 
77.8 
77.8 

100.0 

ioao 

155.6 
155.6 
122.2 
144.4 
122.2 
188.9 
244.4 
366.6 
37&  8 
43a  8 
405.7 


ioao 

102.4 
102.4 
102.4 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.0 
99.6 
99.3 
99.5 
98.4 


ioao 

95.7 

9a  9 

95.7 
99.5 
107.2 
94.0 
104.6 
95.4 
95.9 
113.3 
106.6 
107.9 

loas 

102.1 
9a  3 
94.8 
95.3 
96.9 


DYERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  13  establishments  1890-1903;  15,  1904; 
24,  1905,  1906;  25,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99.. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


100.0 

ioao 

93.8 

99.5 

90.7 

99.6 

107.3 

99.5 

ioao 

98.4 

97.9 

101  8 

106,7 

101.4 

98.4 

10O4 

107.8 

97.8 

100.5 

10O7 

94.3 

10O8 

95.9 

10O5 

101.6 

10O6 

105.7 

99.1 

106.7 

99.6 

107.9 

98.9 

110  4 

99.9 

112.0 

99.  8 

115.4 

98.9 

ioao 

100  2 
101.5 
100  7 
103.1 
95.5 
96.5 
98.5 
99.4 
101.4 
102.6 
109.3 
106,8 
108.4 
108.2 
108,9 
109.3 
114.8 
122.3 


COMBERS,  Female. 

[Data  from  4  establishments  1890-1903;  5,  1904, 
1905,  1907;  4, 1906.] 


Year. 


Average  1890-99 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1908 

1907 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


ioao 

76.4 
96.4 
116.4 
129.1 
85.5 
89.1 
98.2 
101.8 
109.1 

ioao 
ioai 

116.4 
110  9 
116.4 
12d  5 
15&  9 
188.5 
169.7 


Relative  i  Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week.         hour. 


ioao 

100  5 
1005 
100  5 
99.4 
99.9 

ioao 

99.9 
99.8 
99.8 
99.8 
99.9 
99.8 
98.3 
98.4 
98.0 
97.4 
97.0 
96.3 


ioao 

98.3 
96.8 
98.5 
10L3 
93.4 
9&3 
103.1 
102.9 
104.0 
103.3 
1103 
11L1 
112  6 
110  4 
105.8 
101.7 
105.4 
106.5 


LOOM  FIXERS,  Male. 

[Data  from  15  establishments  1890-1903;  10,  1904; 
26,  1905,  1906;  29,  1907.] 


Average  1890-99. 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 


ioao 
ioao 
oa7 

10L3 

96,1 

901 

93,4 

98.7 

103,3 

11L2 

106.6 

117.8 

111.8 

115.1 

114  5 

112.5 

1201 

1201 

125.1 


ioao  . 

10O5 
10O4  I 
100  3  I 
99.9 
97.1 
100  4 
10O4 
10O4 

1002  I 
100  4 

1003  | 
10O3 

99.1  ! 
99.0 

98.2  ! 
98.8  . 
98.5 
97.8  ' 


ioao 

96.3 
98.2 
100  2 
102.0 
96.4 
9ft7 
10L2 
102.0 
102.0 
102.8 
112.5 
112.2 
114.0 
115.9 
112.7 
114.5 
122.7 
128.9 
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Tablb  H.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
OCCUPATIONS— Concluded. 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED   GOODS— Concluded. 


"SPINNERS,  FRAMES,  Female. 

[Data  from  3  establishments  1899-1903;  4, 1904;  8, 
1905, 1906;  9,  1907.] 

SPINNERS,  MULE,  Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  9  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  9  estab- 
lishments 1890-1892;   10,  1893-1896;  11,  1897-1903. 
Data    from    14   establishments   1904;  22,    1905. 
1906;  23, 1907.] 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

ioao 

73.7 
81.8 
118.7 

ioao 

106.7 
105.7 

943 
107.2 
118.7 

947 
110.5 
119.1 
146.9 
17a  7 
142.6 
13a  9 
155.0 
153.3 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Average  1890-99... 
1890 •. 

ioao 

ioa9 

ioa9 

,    ioa9 

99.0 
99.8 
99.8 
99.7 
99.6 
99.5 
99.3 
99.2 
99.4 
97.7 

9ao 

9&0 
97.9 
97.9 
96.8 

ioao 

96.7 
97.6 
9&4 
103.5 
942 
95.1 
101.1 
102.5 
104  4 
106.5 

nao 

115.4 
122.8 
123.2 

12a  2 

121.6 
125.6 
139.8 

Average  1890-99.. 
1890 

ioao 

99.3 
104  8 
97.9 
9a  4 

849 
105.5 
102.7 
102.1 
110.3 
101.4 
107.5 
105.5 
139.0 
150.0 
14&9 
145.8 
124  7 
133.0 

ioao 

102.7 
102.7 
102.6 
99.2 
9a4 
101.6 
101.6 
94  6 
101.6 
102,9 
101.8 
101.7 
100.9 

ioa4 

9*8 
9&6 
9a  7 

9a5 

ioao 

96.6 

ltQl 

1891 

95.5' 

IS92 

1892 

93T"9 

1"33 

1893 

101.5 

1*34 

1894 

9ai 

i*r> 

1895 

96.2 

liOj 

1896 

103.7 

1S37 

1897 

104  2 

1*9* 

1898 

11L1 

iv» 

1899 

99.0 

1*j0 

1900 

115.6 

1901 

1901 

114  3 

1972 

1902 

1140 

1903 

1903 

124  8 

1904.. 

1904 

125:9 
131. 1 

1905 

1905 

1906 

1906 

14a  6 

1907 

1907 

143.3 

-WEAVERS,   Male. 

[Data  for  employees  from  9  establishme 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from 
liahments  1890-1900;  11,  1901-1903.    Di 
17  establishments  1904;  26,  1905;  27, 190 

nts  1890- 
lOestab- 
ita  from 
6, 1907.]     j 

WEAVERS,   Female. 

[Data  for  employees  from  9  establishments  1890- 
1903.    Data  for  hours  and  wages  from  10  estab- 
lishments 1890-1895, 1901-1903;  9, 1896-1900.    Data 
from  17  establishments  1904;  27, 1905^-1907.] 

Average  1890-99. . . 
lm 

ioao 

92,1 
9&8 
103.9 

93.6 
sa  9 
96.7 

103.0 
113.6 
115.7 
101.1 

13a  4 

142.8 
139.3 
171.7 
162,2 
•       163.2 
144  3 

iea  2 

ioao 
ioao 
ioa6 
loae 

99.5 
99.7 
99.7 
99.8 
99.7 
99.8 
99.8 
99.6 
99.6 
9a7 
9a4 

9ai 

9*5 
9a3 
97.9 

ioao 

10L6 
102.2 
103.8 
109.7 
92.8 
949 
947 

9ao 

10L1 

ioa9 

111.7 
113.6 

12a  4 

124  7 
116.6 
123.8 
136.0 
142.1 

Average  1890-99. . 
1890 

ioao 

106.4 
112.7 

ioao 

101.0 
101.0 

ioao 
ioa4 

1W1 

1891 

99.1 

192 

1892 

96.1          101.0 
107. 2            09. 5 

ioa8 

1HB3 

1893 

106.7 

1*S>4.  ...• 

1894 

loas 

92.9 
93.5 
92.5 
105.2 
93.4 
105.0 
107.0 
106.4 
108.2 
106.5 
117.2 
115.7 
105.1 

99.6 
99.6 
99.7 
99.7 
99.4 
99.4 
99.4 
99.4 
9*2 
9*2 
97.1 

9ao 
9ao 

97.8 

94  3 

1496 

1895 

93.8 

1«<H 

1896 

96.7 

1»#7 

1897 

ioa7 

1** 

1898 

104  6 

1«9 

1899 

102.4 

1900 

1900 

109.8 

1901 

1901 

112.5 

1  02 

1902 

112.5 

1903 

1903 

115.9 

r*M 

1904 

113.4 

1905 

1905 

117.1 

1906 

1908 

126.4 

1907 

1907 

137.1 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 

INDUSTRIES. 

[Average  1890-1899=100.0.    For  explanation  of  relative  figures,  see  page  22.] 


AGRICULTURAL.  IMPLEMENTS. 


BAKERY,  BREAD. 


Year. 


1890. 
1801. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
189G. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902 
1903 
1904. 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Relative  Relative  |  Relative 
number  of  hours  per  wages  per 
employees. ;    week.        hour. 


86.2 
88.2 
95.1 
105.1 
95.8 
98.1 
94.5 
95.3 
120.9 
120.6 
130.7 
105.9 
115.8 
124.8 
108.5 
123.7 
133.3 
130.5 


100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

100.3 

99.2 

100.3 

99.9 

09.0 

100.2 

100.2 

100.2 

100.2 

100.2 

99.4 

97.3 

97.1 

96.0 

96.3 


Relative    Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week.         hour. 

99.3 
99.9 
100.3 
100.2 
98.4 
98.7 
99.6 
.8 
100.6 
103.1 
106.6 
108.8 
113.9 
118.9 
121.1 
123.5 
127.4 
128.9 


BLACKSMITHIHG    AND    HORSE- 
SHOEING. 


1890.. 
1891.. 
1892.. 
1893.. 
1894.. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897.. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


101.8 

101.1 

100.9 

101.1  i 

102.5 

101.0  1 

101.1 

100.2 

98.7 

99.7  ! 

96.6 

99  6 

98.7 

99.5 

97.9 

99.4 

101.1 

99.3 

101.3 

99.0 

102.4 

98.4 

105.1 

97.7 

101.5 

97.0 

101. 9 

96.4 

100.3 

95.5 

101.9 

95.2 

105.6 

94.6 

105.5 

94.1 

1890.. 

1891.. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894.. 

1895.. 

1896.. 

1897. 

189S. 

1893.; 

1900. 

1901. 

19*  r>. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 


BRICK. 


98.6 
97.6 
91).  7 
100. 2 
9S.7  I 
97.9  ' 
100.  4 
100.9  ■ 

101.5  I 
104.1 
102.7  I 

104.6  ' 
108.5 
109.9  , 
110.1 
110.5 
111.2 
109.2 


99.9 

101.0 

99.9 

101.3 

100.0 

102.7 

100.0 

101.8 

100.1 

99.1 

100.0 

98.5 

100.0 

97.1 

99.9 

97.4 

100.1 

100.1 

100.2 

101.1 

99.9 

103.1 

100.0 

105.1 

99.9 

110.1 

99.3 

112.2 

98.6 

112.8 

9S.8 

113.8 

98.  7 

119.1 

98.5 

122.7 

1890 

1891 

'  1892. 

'  1893. 

|  1894. 

1895. 

1896 

1897, 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

I  191 2 

|  1903 

1  1904 

19C5 

19<f> 

1907 


90.5 

102.5 

97.0 

100. 0  J 

101.8 

97.9 

106. 8  1 

100.7 

99.9 

101.7  , 

100.5 

100.0 

90.2 

100.7 

97.6 

92.4 

100.3 

98.4 

99.2 

99.2 

99.9 

99.7 

98.6 

101.3 

104.1 

98.1 

102.8 

109.8 

97.5 

105.3 

113.6 

96.5 

1G9.9 

119.8  , 

94.4 

114.5 

126.1  . 

92.6 

121.1 

123.2 

91.8 

126.8 

122.5 

91.3 

129.7 

128.0 

91.2 

132.2 

140.0 

90.9 

140.2 

137.4 

90.0 

144.6 
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Tablk  III.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

[Average  1890-1899-100.0.] 


CANDY. 


CARPETS. 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


Relative 

hours  per 
week. 


Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


Year. 


Relative 

Relative 

number  of 

hours  per 

employees. 

week. 

104.2 

101.2 

100.5 

101.2 

100.6 

100.4 

105.5 

99.5 

87.0 

99.6 

101.8 

99.5 

102.6 

99.5 

93.1 

99.6 

96.9 

99.6 

106.4 

99.6 

111.5 

99.7 

115.2 

99.6 

119.4 

99.6 

122.5 

99.3 

129.9 

98.3 

128.1 

98.4 

109.5 

98.1 

110.2 

98.6 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1993. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


112.7 
108.9 
103.2 
104.2 
95.7 
95.8 
94.8 
99.2 
89.6 
92.9 
96.6 
91.2 
91.9 
103.1 
107.6 
113.4 
114.7 
125.0 


99.3 
100.0 
100.0 

99.9 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.3 
100.3 
100.2 
100.3 
100.1 
100.2 

ioao 


102.3 
103.3 
99.8 
98.2 
98.8 
98.9 
100. 0 
98.1 
100.5 
100.7 
99.0 
109.5 
108.5 
109.3 
112.2 
114.3 
118.9 
124.4 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1803 
1894 
1895 
1886 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


99.6 
97.9 
100.0 
99.8 
95.3 
97.2 
101.9 
101.8 
103.0 
103.7 
104.1 
106.1 
105.4 
111.3 
108.1 
111.7 
113.9 
117.1 


CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 


CARS,    STEAM    RAILROAD. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
lOOt. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1906. 
1906. 
1907. 


95.5 
98.6 
102.9  , 
103.4 
95.7 
97.2 
92.8 
97.8  , 
104.6 
111.0 
112.7  ! 
121.4 
115.2  , 
116.2  [ 
112.9  I 
117.9  I 
126.0  , 
126.4 


100.4 
100.6 
100.4 
100.1 
99.5 
100.0 
99.7 
99.8 
100.3 
99.2 
99.2 
99.5 
99.7 
96.4 
98.3 
96.9 
96.5 
96.0 


100.0 
99.4 
100.4 
99.7 
99.2 
98.1 
100.7 
100.2 
100.1 
102.3 
102.2 
101.6 
103.4 
107.6 
106.9 
111.6 
115.8 
118.3 


CLOTH TNGf  FACTORY  PRODUCT. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 

1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1004 
1905 
1906 
1907 


101.0 

101.6 

102.2 

101.1 

103.9 

101.6 

107.3 

101.2 

85.8 

97.1 

88.6 

98.9 

96.6 

98.8 

94.5 

98.0 

107.3 

100.8 

111.9 

101.1 

118.7 

101.4 

123.8 

100.6 

128.9 

100.6 

136.5 

98.1 

137.6 

96.8 

145.1 

96.2 

161.5 

95.9 

164.8 

95.9 

COTTON   GOODS. 


102.9 
102.4 
101.5 
104.0 
97.8 
97.8 
97.6 
98.2 
98.0 
99.8 
100.7 
101.7 
105.7 
111.5 
116.2 
114.9 
118.5 
124.4 


1890. 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894. 
1895. 

vm 

W07. 
1896. 
W9. 
1900. 
1901. 
19© 
1903 
1904. 
1905 
1906 
1907. 


94.8 

100.3 

95.6 

100.3 

99.6 

100.3 

99.0 

100.1 

97.0 

ioai 

97.7 

ioao 

97.1 

99.8 

99.6 

99.7 

102.5 

99.7 

105.9 

99.8 

112.2 

99.0 

114.9 

98.0 

121.7 

97.6 

126.9 

97.3 

129.4 

96.9 

143.7 

96.9 

152.5 

98.7  | 

154.5 

»T| 

99.5 
99.7 
99.6 
100.0 
97.2 
98.7 
999 
100.4 
101.9 
103.2 
103.0 
106.7 
103.1 
105.9 
110.0 
111.2 
115.4 
115.8 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1896. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


87.7 
98.3  ' 
95.8  I 
98.2 
96.1 
94.9 
98.8 
104.6 
112.5 
112.1 
115. 5 
109.0 
117.2 
107.2 
105.3 
104. 9 
117.  5 
122.3 


99.9 
100.7 
101.2 
99.9 
98.6 
100.0 
99.5 
99.4 
100.3 
100.4 
100.2 
100.0 
99.2 
99.0 
99.1 
90.1 
98.3 
96.8 


102.8 
98.9 
100.3 
103.6 
96.9 
96.9 
104.9 
101.2 
97.4 
97.3 
109.2 
110.4 
116.2 
123.2 
119.7 
125.5 
139.5 
157.5 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 

INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

[Average  1890-1899-100.0.] 


DYEING,  FINISHING,  AND  PRINTING 
TEXTILES. 


Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative    Relative 

hours  per  wages  per 

week.    |    hour. 

1890 

97.3 
98.9 
99.5 
100.4 
92.7 
95.5 
98.7 
104.4 
102.2 
110.9 
112.6 
117.6 
126.2 
128.1 
126.8 
143.4 
145.0 
147.7 

101.7 
101.7 
101.1 
99.5 
98.9 
99.5 
99.5 
98.9 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.9 
100.1 
99.7 
99.3 

98.6 

1891 

97.5 

1892 

99.4 

1893 

100.7 

1894 

99.4 

1895 

99.6 

1696 

101.1 
101.0 
101.5 
101.2 

1897 

1898 

1900 

103.3 

1901 

103.5 

1902 

104.3 

1903 

105.0 

1904 

105.6 

1906 

106.0 

1906 

108.0 

1907 

111.3 

ELECTRICAL    APPARATUS    AND 
SUPPLIES. 


FLOUR. 


Relative   |  Relative    Relative 
number  of  hours  per  wages  per 
hour. 


oyees. 

week. 

54.7 

ioao 

55.1 

100.0 

57.1 

100.1 

65.6 

100.1 

79.3 

100.4 

100.6 

100.4 

130.1 

99.6 

137.1 

99.9 

132.5 

99.7 

169.4 

99.9 

203.4 

100.1 

213.2 

94.1 

231.9 

94.1 

249.7 

94.1 

226.1 

94.1 

295.9 

94.0 

425.5 

94.0 

458.9 

93.3 

98.6 
98.7 
98.2 
97.7 
95.7 
97.3 
99.7 
103.0 
105.8 
106.5 
102.6 
107.8 
107.3 
110.8 
110.2 
110.8 
122.0 
122.6 


FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE   SHOP. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1890. 
1897, 
1898. 
1699. 
1900 
1901 
1902. 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1900 
1907 


90.3 

100.3 

89.4 

100.1 

91.6 

100.1 

96.1 

100.1 

92.8 

100.3 

92.4 

100.3 

106.5 

99.9 

107.1 

100.1 

117.2 

99.5 

117.7 

99.4 

118.7 

99.3 

120.6 

99.3 

123.4 

98.1 

124.0 

97.7 

124.0 

97.5 

130.2 

97.8 

134.2 

97.6 

136.8 

96.7 

99.4 
100.3 
100.3 
99.7  ! 
98.7  I 
98.5 
99.8 
100.1 
101.5 
101.8 
103.3 
107.6 
110.4 
111.2 
111.4 
111.0 
112.5 
116.0 


FURNITURE. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1694. 
1895. 
1890. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902 
1903. 
1904. 
1905 
1906 
1907. 


93.7 

101.2 

95.3 

100.4 

101.4 

99.5 

98.5 

100.2 

95.2 

98.3 

96.1 

100.0 

99.0 

100.4 

102.8 

99.9 

104.5 

100.2 

113.4 

100.0 

110.0 

99.7 

113.5 

98.4 

119.8 

97.3 

117.2 

97.2 

116.3 

96.3 

120.7 

96.1 

120.3 

95.6 

119.9 

95.7 

99.3 
101.9 
102.5 
100.5 
99.2 
97.0 
97.6 
100.3 
98.7 
103.0 
103.4 
110.4 
117.0 
118.2 
119.9 
122.1 
125.6 
127.1 


101.8 

100.5 

101.1 

100.4 

94.5 

100.2 

99.6 

100.0 

87.7 

99.9 

93.2 

100.1 

93.9 

99.8 

93.5 

99.7 

108.1 

99.9 

125.1 

99.4 

126.8 

99.2 

132.0 

98.1 

139.2 

96.6 

149.1 

95.4 

133.2 

94.6 

155.0 

94.8 

168,3 

94.8 

161.9 

94.6 

GAS. 


110.1 

100.6 

95.4 

100.7 

91.3 

101.0 

84.1 

101.0 

100.5 

101.0 

95.6 

100.7 

93.2 

100.9 

111.0 

100.8 

129.8 

97.3 

91.6 

96.3 

104.0 

94.8 

99.0 

97.4 

121.1 

95.3 

119.4 

96.3 

138.0 

96.2 

141.4 

96.2 

150.2 

96.5 

160.1 

96.1 

99.2 
100.3 
102.7 
101.6 
98.7 
99.1 
100.5 
99.7 
99.0 
99.1 
101.5 
104.7 
108.2 
112.2 
113.9 
114.0 
117.9 
121.4 


99.5 
99.0 
99.6 
100.4 
101.2 
99.7 
101.0 
100.7 
98.6 
100.8 
101.3 
96.5 
104.0 
101.3 
101.8 
102.0 
103.8 
107.7 
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Table  MI.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

[Average  1890-1899-100.0.] 


GLASS. 

HARNESS. 

Yew. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative 
number  of 
employees. 

Relative 

hours  per 

week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

1890 

99.4 
108.2 
101.6 
97.6 
93.1 
92.8 
95.7 
95.9 
104.9 
108.7 
110.3 
112.6 
115.0 
116.7 
117.8 
119.2 
121.7 
127.6 

100.1 
99.9 
100.0 
100.1 
99.8 
99.9 
100.0 
100.3 
100.0 
99.9 
100.3 
100.0 
99.9 
99.7 
99.6 
99.4 
98.6 
96.6 

101.5 
100.2 
101.3 
100.2 
99.1 
92.6 
96.6 
98.3 
101.2 
103.5 
107.7 
107.5 
115.0 

12a  0 

110.3 
116.6 
122.3 
129.4 

1890 

91.0 
91.8 
94.1 
94.2 
94.5 
99.3 
104.3 
105.9 
110.2 
117.6 
124.5 
128.5 
135.7 
138.8 
137.6 
135.8 
142.9 
136.4 

100.4 
100.4 
100.2 
100.1 
100.0 
99.8 
99.7 
99.8 
99.9 
99.7 
99.8 
99.5 
99.0 
98.0 
97.6 
97.0 
96.6 
95.9 

100  2 

1891 

1891 

100  6 

1892 

1892.'. 

100  6 

1833 

1893 

101.0 

1894 

1894 

99.0 

1895 

1695 

98  5 

1896 

1896 

98.7 

1897 

1897 

99.5 

1898 

1898 

100.7 

1899 

1899 

101.2 

1900 

1900 

102.0 

1901 

1901 

105.6 

1902 

1902...... 

108.7 

1903 

1903  ............. 

115  8 

1904 

1904. ............. 

118  0 

1905 

1905 . ..... 

118.6 

1906 

1906 

121.6 

1907 

1907 

123.5 

HATS,  FUR. 

HOSIERY 

AND   KNIT   GOODS. 

1890 

86.2 
94.0 
90.9 

ioao 

103.2 
90.1 
J94.5 
101.0 
109.5 
132.1 
147.0 
160.9 
164.6 
168.6 
166.9 
186.5 
184.7 
217.4 

100.7 
100.5 
100.5 
100.2 
100.2 
100.1 
100.2 
100.0 
99.4 
98.3 
96.5 
96.7 
94.2 
92.6 
92.9 
92.3 
92.2 
91.6 

104.4 
100.5 
100.0 
97.5 
99.6 
97.8 
98.8 
100.6 
99.8 

ioao 

102.4 
103.0 
110.3 
113.8 
116.7 
119.2 
125.2 
126.4 

1890 

81.3 
89.3 
122.6 
116.4 
83.7 
99.8 
93.1 
93.1 
111.3 
107.9 
120.8 
131.8 
121.2 
125.6 
125.6 
167.0 
188.5 
184.4 

101.5 
101.5 
101.5 
100.3 
95.0 
100.2 
100.0 
100.1 
100.0 
100.0 
98.9 
98.7 
98.9 
98.4 
98.3 
98.3 
98.2 
97.7 

106.1 

1891 

1891 

107.3 

1*2 

1892 

99.0 

1893 

1893 

102.5 

1894 

1694    

97.7 

1895 

1895 

102.9 

1896 

1896 

99.8 

1897 

1897 

94.7 

1«96 

1698 

95.5 

1899 

1899 

94.7 

1990 

1900 

98.0 

1901 

1901     

102.4 

1902 

1902 

108.7 

1903 

1903 

115.5 

1904 

1904 

113.5 

1905 

1905 

120.8 

1906 

1906 

126.4 

1907 

1907 

133.4 

IROH    A 

WD    STEEL,   BAH 

t. 

IRON  AND  SI 

'EEL,  BESSEMER  CON- 
VERTING. 

1890 

99.4,        102.7 
98.4          101.6 

110.3 
104.9 

ioao 

95.7 
90.1 
91.7 
99.3 
98.0 
96.3 
113.7 
118.2 
119.7 
132.8 
136.5 
125.6 
126.9 
135.7 
140.4 

1890    

99.5 
104.8 
101.2 
102.3 
100.0 
100.0 

99.0 
100.1 

99.0 
100.1 
118.7 
113.9 
113.9 
115.0 
116.6 
118.3 
116.9 
119.1 

98.3 
98.1 
101.8 
99.2 
100.1 
100.2 
101.1 
100.2 
101.0 
100.2 
91.3 
946 
94.6 
%     96.0 
91.1 
91.2 
91.5 

9as 

113.3 

1WI 

1891 

115.9 

1892 

98.3 
105.9 
100.2 
103.7 
93.9 
97.7 
99.7 
101.6 
108.9 
100.7 
104.1 
109.2 
100.2 
103.6 
97.0 
98.5 

101.8 
101.4 
101.3 
100.7 
101.0 
97.1 
96.6 
95.9 
97.3 
98.4 
98.8 
98.4 
97.9 
96.1 
97.9 
97.9 

1  1892 

112.3 

1893 

1893 

105.5 

1894 

|  1894 

96.1 

1895 

'  1895 

97.3 

1896 

1896 

92.5 

18*7 

,  1897 

86.3 

1U8 

1898 

68.1 

1809 

1899 

92.8 

1909 

,  1900 

106.2 

1901 

1  1901 

113.1 

1902 

1902 

122.6 

1993 

1903 

131.8 

1904 

1904 

114.7 

1906 

1  1905 

123.3 

1908 

1  1906 

133.8 

W7 

1907 

132.6 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
INDUSTRIES— Oontinued. 

[Average  1890-1899-100.0.] 


IRON  AND  STEEL,  BLAST  FURNACE. 


LEATHER. 


Year. 


1890. 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897 
1898 
1899. 
1900 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905 
1906. 
1907. 


Relative  Relative  Relative 
number  of  hours  per  wages  per 
employees,      week.        hour. 


Year. 


94rl 
95.1 
106.1 
99.7 
99.8 
100.2 
98.9 
98.3 
102.6 
104.1 
104.1 
106.5 
104.2 
101.7 
100.2 
104.7 
109.0 
121.4 


100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
99.6 
100.6 
100.6 
100.6 


104.4 
105.3 
107.1 
105.2 
91.4 
96.5 
100.1 
9&4 
93.9 
102.8 
107.3 
108.1 
111.2 
114.4 
109.6 
112.6 
114.1 
119.8 


LIQUORS,  MALT. 


1890. 
1891 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907, 


92.8 

100.8 

92.9 

100.3 

94.9 

100.5 

103.2 

100.5 

104.5 

100.5 

102.0 

100.4 

101.2 

99.8 

103.1 

99.9 

101.1 

98.7 

104. 5 

98.8 

104.4 

96.4 

115.  4 

94.2 

118.1 

91.0 

126.1 

89.9 

127.2 

89.7 

128.2 

89.5 

134.2 

87.9 

143.6 

87.0 

97.7 
98.8 
98.3 
98.8 
99.5 
100.2 
100.5 
101.1 
102.5 
102.7 
108.0 
111.2 
117.5 

12a  3 

122.2 
124.4 
127.8 
132.9 


MARBLE   AND    STONE   WORK. 


1890.. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893.. 
1894. 
1895.. 
1896.. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


103.8 
102.5 
103.4 
102.0 
96.3 
96.4 
94.9 
95.7 
98.6 
106.3 
107.0 
115.9 
116.0 
112.3 
104.  4  , 
106.8  I 
110.3  I 
108.9 


101.8 
100.9 
100.4 
100.5 
100.6 
100.6 
99.6 
99.2 
99.3 
97.2 
96.9 
96.1 
95.5 
94.0 
93.9 
94.0 
93.7 
93.6 


98.5 
99.5 
100.3 
99.7 
98.0 
97.0 
101.0 
101. 6 
101.2 
103.2 
104.9 
109.0 
113.5 
118.6 
118.9 
119.3 
121.3 
125.7 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Relative- 
number  of 
employees. 


Relative 

hours  per 

week. 


81.7 
89.9 
99.7 
83.9 
95.5 
100.9 
90.5 
102.9 
129.4 
127.1 
127.9 
128.0 
117.6 
132.5 
143.0 
147.3 
154.1 
146.6 


99.9 
99.9 
99.8 
99.9 
99.9 
100.0 

ioao 

100.2 
100.3 
100.1 

ioai 

100.2 
100.1 
100.1 
99.5 
99.9 
99.9 
99.9 


Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


102.1 
102.5 
102.3 
102.1 
96.3 
98.8 
98.9 
98.5 
96.9 
99.6 
98.1 
101.4 
104.3 
106.3 
108.2 
108.3 
109.2 
111.8 


LUMBER. 


1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

1901. 
I  1902. 

1903. 

1904. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 
I 


94.2  ■ 
95.7 
96.1  i 
95.6  I 
95  3 

96.3  ! 
99.1  ■ 

105.0 
107.6 
111.3 
115.  5 
118.7 
123.6 
124.9 
127.3 
131.3 
133.0 
130.8 


100.4 

102.8 

100.2 

102.4 

100.2 

102.1 

99.7 

101.7 

99.7 

97.8 

100.1 

97.2 

100.1 

97.0 

99.9 

97.4 

99.8 

99.4 

99.8 

102.2 

99.5 

104.4 

99.1 

106.5 

98.4 

109.5 

98.3 

113.3 

98.1 

114.4 

98.1 

117.8 

97.1 

123.7 

96.9 

127.6 

PAPER    AND    WOOD    PULP. 


92.0 
95  4 
98.6 
100.6 
93.4 
100.6 
103.6 
107.3 
105  6 
102.6 
114.9 
115.4 
118.3 
123.5 
135.7 
136.7 
146.4 
157.3 


100. 
100. 
100. 

99. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
101. 

99. 

99. 

98. 

93. 

92. 

91- 

92. 

93. 

89. 


96.5 
98.8 
93.6 
99.7 
98.7 
99.2 
100.6 
99.8 
99.3 
108.6 
108.7 
110.9 
111.1 
1187 
122.3 
122.4 
121.1 
133.3 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
INDUSTRIES— Continued. 

[Average  1890-1899-100.0.] 


FLAKING   MILL. 

POTTERY. 

Year. 

Relative   'Relative 
number  of  hours  per 
employees,      week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

Year. 

Relative   I  Relative 
number  of  ihours  per 
employees,      week. 

Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 

1890 

92.  4          101. 2 
93.4          100.4 
95. 6          100. 5 
94. 9          100. 1 
94.9           100.6 
99.2            99.3 

101. 4  |          9a  4 

102. 2  99. 7 
104  6  .          99.5 

115.5  99.2 
115.5            99.3 

125.3  99.0 
128.0  i          98.2 

135.4  ,         98.0 

137.2  '         97.6 
146.8  '          97.5 

155.3  96.4 
152.7  ,          96.4 

99.3 
100.8 
100.8 
100.7 
97.7 
98.2 
98.4 
99.5 
100.9 
103.8 
104.9 
107.9 
110.8 
113.6 
114.8 
116.6 
120.6 
124.6 

1890 

101.8 

104  8 

100.8 

103.1 

101.2 

93.3 

95.0 

98.6 

95.4 

99.7 

102.0 

100.7 

99.5 

103.5 

109.9 

115.8 

118.1 

118.0 

99.7 
99.6 
99.7 
99.6 
99.6 
100.0 
100.2 
100.6 
100.6 
100.4 
100.1 
ICQ.  3 
100.3 
99.2 
99.6 
100.0 
99.8 
99.8 

98.8 

1391 

1891 

99.7 

1802. 

1892 

100.1 

1893 , 

1893 

102.5 

1894, 

1894 

99.6 

1895 

1895 

96.4 

1893 

1896 

95.3 

1897 

1897 

99.9 

1898 

1898 

104  9 

1899 

1899 

103.0 

1900 

1  1900 

99.8 

1901 

1901 

102.4 

1902 

1  1902 

104  6 

1903 

«  1903 

107.7 

1904 

1  1904 

109.6 

1905 

1905 

111.4 

1906 

1906 

112.9 

1907 

1907 

113.8 

PRINTING 

AND  BINDING,  B 
AND  JOB. 

IOOK 

PRINTING,  NEWSPAPER. 

1890 

97.3  l        101.0 
98. 5           101. 0 

97.8 
99.6 
99.2 

ioa2 

99.6 
99.5 

ioa3 

99.2 
101.2 
103.6 
100.3 
110.7 
114  3 
116.1 
118.9 
120.6 
125.9 
131.0 

1890 

105.4 
107.2 
116.2 
107.4 
94.7 
88.7 
97.0 
96.3 
91.6 
92.1 
89.1 
90.3 
96.7 
95.5 
92.0 
99.0 
104.9 
108.4 

100.2 
100.1 
100.6 
101.3 
100.5 
100.4 
100.2 
100.0 
99.1 
97.9 
97.6 
97.4 
97.1 
96.2 
95.7 
96.2 
95.4 
948 

103.0 

1891 

1891 

99.6 

1892 

96.9 
96.9 
95.0 
97.0 
98.2 
107.0 
106.2 
112.2 
117.0 
122.0 
123.9 
126.6 
134.3 
139.0 
149.8 
153.8 

100.5 
100.4 
100.1 
100.2 
100.1 
100.2 
99.4 
97.2 
95.1 
94.4 
93.2 
93.1 
92.4 
92.0 
90.7 
90.1 

1  1892 

98.8 

189(1 

1  1893 

98.0 

18M 

1894.' 

97.4 

1895 

1  1895 

96.3 

1896 

1  1896 

98.6 

1897 

1897 

99.2 

1898 

1  1898 

102.8 

1899 

1899 

106.1 

1900 

1  1900 

106.3 

1901          

|  1901 

106.3 

1902 

1  1902 

109.3 

1903 

I  1903 

113.4 

1904 

1904 

114.1 

1905 

1905 

116.1 

1906 

1906 

118.4 

1907 

1907 

122.6 

SH 

1PBUILDING. 

SILK   GOODS. 

1890 

86.7          100.8 
89. 7           100. 3 
93.0          100.3 
87.0          100.1 
86.0            99.7 
101.3          100.0 

91.2  i         99.9 

89.3  |         99.3 
122.2            99.7 
147.6  '         99.8 
156.2  '          99.0 

97.5 
97.2 
97.9 
98.7 
95.6 
101.0 
102.0 
1040 
103.8 
102.3 
102.6 
104  2 
108.2 
110.3 
112.5 
112.3 
117.7 
120.9 

1890 

85.2          103.0 
83. 2           103. 0 
91. 5           102. 1 
88. 7            99. 0 

99.7 

1891 

1808             

1891 

97.1 

1892 

99.8 

1899             

1893 

100.5 

1894 

1805 

1894 

93.3 
104.7 
103.2 
113.6 
117.4 
121.7 
113.5 
122.5 
144.9 

98.6 
98.6 
98.8 
98.9 
99.1 
99.0 
99.3 
99.1 
99.0 

100.1 

1895 

101.9 

189$             

1896 

101.3 

1807             

1897 

99.4 

1898             .... 

1898 

99.7 

1899        

1899 

100.4 

1900          

1900 

100.3 

1901     

159.5 

169.5 
163.9 
164.7 
171.7 
178.9 

98.8 
98.2 
97.4 
96.0 
96.4 
OA9 

1901 

99.9 

1902          

1902 

101.9 

1903          

1903 

138.1  1          98.8 

130.8  1          97.9 
145.7  ,          98.0 

140. 9  98. 0 

148.2  07.6 

104.9 

1904          

1904 

100.3 

1905          

1905 

107. 0 

1906     

1906 

109.9 

1907 

177.1  .          95.7 

1907 

116.9 

1 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1890  TO  1907,  BY 
INDUSTRIES— Concluded. 

[Average  1890-1899-100.0.] 


SLAUGHTERING  AND   MB  AT   PACK- 
ING. 


STREETS  AND  SKIVERS,  CONTRACT 

WORK. 


Year. 


Relative 
number  of 
employees. 


Relative 

hours  per 

week. 


1890. 
1891. 


1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


89.3 

90.0 

90.5 

96.9 

99.7 

101.8 

103  3 

106.5 

108.9 

107.5 

107.2 

109.1 

114.9 

115.3 

115.0 

108.7 

111.3 

107.9 


99.5 
99.5 
99.5 
100.2 
100.2 
100.3 
100.3 
100.3 
100.2 
100.0 
100.3 
100.3 
99.3 
99.2 
99.2 
99.0 
(«) 
(«) 


Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


102.2 
102.1 
102.7 
103.4 
97.9 
97.8 
97.6 
98.0 
98.0 
100.2 
103.6 
103.3 
107.1 
113.6 
114.6 
113.5 
115.2 
116.0 


STREETS    AND    SEWERS,    MUNICI- 
PAL.   WORK. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1S94. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


85.8 

101.1 

86.2 

100.6 

94.6 

100.9 

98.8 

101.5 

115.1 

100.7 

106.1 

100.0 

98.4 

100.6 

104.3 

100.1 

102.3 

98.7 

108.2 

95.7 

106.6 

93.3 

112.0 

92.6 

99.4 

92.7 

93.5 

91.8 

100.1 

91.1 

109.3 

90.9 

116.6 

91.0 

130.7 

90.5 

99.8 
99.5 
98.3 
*  98.1 
100.9 
99.7 
98.1 
98.7 
100.9 
105.8 
110.3 
110.6 
111.0 
111.8 
113.8 
113.0 
114.9 
121.6 


Year. 


1890. 
1891 
1892. 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898. 
1899. 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Relative  |  Relative 
number  of  hours  per 
employees,     week. 


Relative 

wages  per 

hour. 


102.3 
121.7 
112.3 
109.7 
107.3 
91.1 
98.9 
85.6 
81.4 
89.6 
99.4 
100.1 
100.8 
103.9 
104.2 
101.3 
102.5 
97.5 


101.2 
101.4 
101.3 
101.0 
101.0 
100.6 
99.7 
97.4 
97.5 
99.0 
98.8 
96.5 
95.2 
95.1 
95.1 
94.7 
93.3 
92.7 


I 


TOBACCO,  CIGARS. 


1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902 
1903. 
1904 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


7a  o 

100.1 

85.2 

99.6 

90.3 

99.2 

100.5 

99.7 

103.5 

99.9 

109.9 

99.8 

95.2 

100.4 

107.4 

100.0 

107.7 

100.3 

119.9 

101.0 

93.9 

99.8 

106.1 

100.6 

116.0 

100.9 

118.8 

101.4 

118.1 

100.4 

123.5 

100.1 

116.6 

99.7 

116.6 

99.5 

95.7 
98.1 
98.2 
95.9 
97.0 
98.5 
102.9 
103.7 
105.2 
104.0 
107.1 
114.0 
120.2 
124.3 
125.3 
128.6 
139.8 
145.7 


100.3 
100.6 
99.6 
100.0 
99.0 
97.2 
98.6 
102.4 
101.1 
101.3 
100.8 
112.5 
110.0 
116.9 
119.0 
120.9 
131.1 
132.4 


WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS. 


1890 

91.8 
103.5 
104.3 

96.2 

90.8 
100.5 

97.2 
106.5 
109.7 

101.0 
101.0 
101.0 
99.6 
98.2 
100.3 
100.2 
98.1 
100.2 

98.1  ' 
99.1 
99.6 
101.5  , 
97.2 
96.8  | 
100.9 
100.2  ■ 
102.5 

1899 

100.0 
109.4 
112.1 
121.3 
134".  1 
138.3 
137.7 
142.5 
166.5 

100.3 
100.1 
100.2 
99.3 
99.3 
98.4 
98.8 
98.6 
98.0 

103.7 

1891 

1900 

110.4 

1892 

1901 

110.6 

1893 

1902 

113.5 

1894 

1903 

115.2 

1895 

1904 

116.4 

1S96 

1905 

118.3 

1897 

1906 

124.0 

1898 

1907 , 

131.9 

a  Hours  not  reported. 
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Tabus  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES. 

BAKERY,  BREAD. 

BAKERS,  Male. 


Locality. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average  hours  per 
week 

Average  wages  per 
nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Oa 

2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
3 
6 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

10 
11 
25 
11 
80 
64 
14 

9 
132 
77 
64 

9 
35 

6 
51 
12 
15 

8 
17 
57 
14 
32 
22 

9 
34 
12 

9 

6 
17 
37 
19 
18 
12 
85 
27 
41 
344 
21 

8 

13 

212 

111 

22 

13 

9 
30 
33 
93 
46 
13 
16 
73 
14 
12 

6 
12 

9 
15 
23 
15 
16 
20 
50 
16 

9 
15 
15 

10 
15 
35 
12 
66 
58 
14 

9 
129 
77 
73 

9 
38 

6 
52 
10 
13 

8 
17 
66 
13 
33 
22 

9 
26 
12 
10 

6 
18 
46 
18 
18 

9 
85 
27 
41 
329 
26 

8 

9 

237 

124 

22 

15 

9 
30 
34 
91 
42 
21 
17 
71 
13 
13 

6 
21 

8 
15 
20 
14 
16 
20 
56 
18 

9 
15 
18 

60.00 
60.00 
CO.  40 
60.00 
60.00 
58.78 
62.00 
61.67 
54.00 
00.78 
58.75 
60.00 
57.00 
60.00 
54.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
03.43 
00.00 
55.64 
76.67 
60.00 
60.00 
54.00 
60.00 
60.00 
GO.  00 
60.00 
80.00 
60.60 
60.00 
60.00 
73.24 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
55.85 
67.79 
60.00 
58.36 
60.00 
00.00 
62.80 
CO.  00 
64.00 
60.00 
CO.  00 
61.69 
59.75 
61.29 
CO.  00 
72.00 
60.00 
61.33 
08.40 
60.00 
54.00 
CO.  00 
50.00 
CO.  00 
60.00 
60.00 
61.20 
CO.  00 

CO.  00 
60.00 
60.29 
60.00 
00.00 
59.17 
48.00 
61.67 
54.00 
60.78 
58.90 
60.00 
57.00 
60.00 
54.00 
60.00 
60.00 
€0.00 
60.00 
60.00 
63.69 
60.00 
55.64 
76.67 
60.00 
60.00 
54.00 
00.00 
00.00 
60.00 
60.00 
.   80.00 
*  00.67 
60.00 
60.00 
69.78 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
67.73 
60.00 
58.36 
60.00 
60.00 
52.80 
(0.00 
54.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.59 
59.66 
61.23 
60.00 
72.00 
60.00 
GO.OQ 
68.40 
00. 00 
54.00 
CO.  00 
50.00 
57. 04 

eo.oo 

60.00 
01.20 

eo.oo 

10.2300 
.1901 
.2261 
.2000 
.2508 
.2391 
.3721 
.1773 
.3025 
.2123 
.2415 
.2500 
.2757 
.2778 
.2651 
.2445 
.2467 
.2396 
.2412 
.2406 
.1968 
.2617 
.2792 
.2068 
.3000 
.2389 
.3004 
.2361 
.2696 
.2128 
.2557 
.1414 
.2121 
.2663 
.2364 
.1929 
.2762 
.2477 
.2375 
.2308 
.2154 
.2396 
.2445 
.3392 
.2537 
.2i97 
.2323 
.2787 
.2576 
.3064 
.2309 
.3603 
.2093 
.3250 
.1713 
.2500 
.3262 
.1890 
.2348 
.2877 
.2396 
.2744 
.2815 
.2271 
.2389 
.2331 
.2622 

10.2383 
.1800 

Baltimore,  lid 

.2187 

Birmingham,  Ala 

.2153 

Boston^  Mass 

.2560 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

.2559 

Butte,  Mont 

.5655 

Charleston.  8,  C 

.1809 

Chicago,  111 

.3029 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

.2124 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

.2460 

Pall**,  T«x ...-., 

•  25C9 

Denver,  Colo 

.2895 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

.2875 

Detroit,  Mich 

.2707 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

.2533 

Duluth.  Minn 

.2500 

Fall  River,  Mass 

.2396 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

.2412 

Indlanapolta,  Ind 

.2374 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

.1547 

Jersey  City.  N.J 

Kansas  City,  Mo       . .     

.2039 
.2792 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

.2180 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

.3000 

Louisville,  Ky 

.2459 

Lynn,  Mass 

.3056 

Manchester,  N.  H 

.2361 

Memphis,  Tenn 

.2731 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

.21*8 

Minneapolis,  Minn ,.. 

Montgomery,  Ala 

.2659 
.1398 

Nashville,  Twin,     

.2236 

Newark,  N.J 

.2603 

New  Haven,  Conn 

.2235 

New  Orleans,  La 

.2027 

New  York,  tf.  Y.(a) 

Norfolk,  Va 

.2787 
.2047 

Omaha,  Nebr 

.2375 

Peoria,  111 

.2241 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

.2126 

Pittsburg,  Pa.(6) 

.2438 

Portland,  Me 

.2468 

Portland,  Oreg. 

.3545 

Providence,  RTi 

Richmond,  Va 

.2537 
.2751 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

.2334 
.2784 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

.2595 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

.3095 

San  Antonio,  "Tex 

.2384 

flan  Francisco,  Cal 

.3034 

Scran  ton.  Pa 

.2200 

Scat  tie,  wash 

.3481 

Sioux  Falls.  S.  Dak 

.1713 

Syracuse,  K.  Y 

Tacoma,  Wash — 

.2436 
.3490 

T*mp*.  Fla ,.. 

.1890 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

.2383 

Toledo,  Ohio 

.2871 

Topeka,  Kans 

.2427 

Trenton,  N.J 

Washington,  D.  C 

.2744 
.3078 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

.2315 

Wllkes-Barre,  Pa 

.2574 

Wilmington,  Del 

.2381 

Worcester,  Mass 

.2556 

«  Greater  New  York. 


*  Including  Allegheny. 
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Table  IV,— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907.  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

BLACKSMITHING  AND  HORSESHOEING. 
FLOOR  MEN,  Male. 


Locality. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Numher  of 
employees. 


1906. 


1907. 


Average  hours  per 
week. 


1907. 


Average  wages  per 
nour. 


1906. 


1907. 


Albany,  N.Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Grand.  Rapids,  Mich.. 

Indianapolis,  tnd 

Jacksonville,  Fin. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lynn,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  II 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Montgomery,  Ala 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

NewYork,  N.  Y.(a).. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Seattle,  Wash 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wilmington,  Del 

Worcester,  Mass 


Albany,  N.Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala . . . 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa... 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Fall  River,  Mass.... 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
Indianapolis,  Ind . . . 


5 
4 

4 

5 
13 

5 

3 

9 

9 

3 

6 

3 

4 

2 

3 

3 

6 

5 

4 

6 

3 

5 

3 

4 

5 

8 

8 

6 

4 
20 

8 

5 
18 

4 

41 

5 

5 
45 

3 

2 

3 


■  i 


54.00 
60.00 
53.00 
53.80 
53.00 
53.00 
47.00 
53.00 
53.00 
53.33 
53.40 
54.00 
53.75 
59.00 
54.00 
55.33 
59.00 
53.00 
54.00 
54.00 
56.00 
53.00 
54.00 
53.00 
57.00 
59.00 
54.00 
53.71 
53.00 
53.00 
53.00 
56.40 
53.00 
53.00 
53.00 
59.20 
54.00 
53.00 
53.00 
54.00 
CO.  00 
53.00 
54.00 
53.67 
54.00 
54.00 
55.00 
53.00 
56.00 
54.00 


53.00 
60.00 
53.00 
53.80 
53.00 
53.00 
47.00 
53.00 
53.00 
53.33 
53.33 
54.00 
53.50 
59.00 
53.00 
53.67 
57.33 
53.00 
54.00 
54.00 
54.00 
53.00 
54.00 
53.00 
57.00 
59.  GO 
54.00 
53.67 
53.00 
53.00 
53.00 
56.40 
53.00 
53.00 

53.  CO 
59.20 

54.  CO 
53.00 
53.00 
54.00 
€0.00 
53.00 
54.00 
53.67 
54.  CO 

54.  CO 

55.  CO 
53.00 
56.00 
53.00 


10.2778 
.2650 
.2784 
.3346 
.3121 
.3113 
.5213 
.3679 
.3742 
.3188 
.3932 
.2778 
.2937 
.2797 
.3704 
.2542 
.2585 
.3396 
.2222 
.3333 
.2778 
.2830 
.25C0 
.3396 
.2484 
.2785 
.2099 
.2793 
.2901 
.3862 
.3325 
.3200 
.3264 
.3608 
.2759 
.2138 
.3056 
.3384 
.3302 
.3364 
.1833 
.5660 
.3611 
.3077 
.3403 
.2778 
.2970 
.3325 
.2667 
.2778 


SO.  3019 
.2813 
.2784 
.3459 
.3585 
.3113 
.6383 
.3962 
.3742 


.2778 
.3226 
.2797 
.4151 
.2007 
.2930 
.3736 
.2292 
.3333 
.2871 
.2820 
.25C0 
.3962 
.2558 
.3083 
.2546 
.2795 
.2901 
.3933 
.3325 
.3200 
.35*5 
.3679 
.2547 
.2205 
.30C0 
.3383 
.3962 
.3645 
.1750 
.5f*0 
.3959 
.32*2 
.38b9 
.2778 
.3271 
.3396 
.2667 
.2830 


FORGEMEX,  Male. 


4 
4 

3  ' 

"I 

10  I 
8 
2 
3 
3 
5 
3 
2 
3 
4 


4 

4 

3 

5 
11 

7  I 

2 
10 

8 

2 

3 

2 

5 

3  ' 

2 

3 

4 


54.00 

53.  CO 

$0.3333 

10.3306 

M.00 

60.00 

.3063 

.3000 

53.00 

53.00 

.2768 

.2768 

53.75 

53.60 

.3907 

.3974 

53.00 

53.00 

.3482 

.3654 

53.00 

53.00 

.3(139 

.3639 

47.00 

47.00 

.5745 

.63*3 

53.00 

53.00 

.4151 

.4471 

53.00 

53.00 

.4245 

.4245 

53.50 

53.50 

.3716 

.4348 

53.33 

53.33 

.3937 

.3037 

54.00 

54.00 

.3333 

.3611 

53.60 

53.40 

.3580 

.3933 

59.00 

55.67 

.3051 

.3051 

56.00 

53.50 

.3033 

.3180 

59.00 

55.07 

.3136 

.3324 

53.00 

53.00 

.3396 

.3538 

a  Greater  New  York. 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS.  BY  CITIES-Continued. 

BLACKSMITHING  AND  HORSESHOEING— Concluded. 
FORGEMEN,  Male — Concluded. 


Locality. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average  hours  per 
week. 

Average  wages  per 
nour.. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
2 
3 
6 
2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 

3 
3 
5 
5 
4 
6 
3 
4 
5 
7 
3 

16 
6 
6 

14 
2 
2 
4 
2 

18 
3 
2 
3 
5 
4 
2 
2 
4 
7 

I 

6 

3 
3 
4 

5 
4 

5 
3 
4 
5 
6 
3 

15 
6 
6 

14 
2 
2 
4 
2 

18 
3 
2 
3 
5 
4 
2 
2 
4 
8 
2 
2 
6 

54.00 
54.00 
56.40 
53.00 
54.00 
53.00 
57.33 
59.00 
54.00 
53.71 
53.00 
53.00 
53.00 
57.00 
53.00 
53.00 
53.00 
59.25 
54.00 
53.00 
53.00 
54.00 
60.00 
53.00 
54.00 
53.50 
54.00 
54.00 
56.00 
53.00 
56.00 
54.00 

54.00 
54.00 
54.00 
53.00 
54.00 
53.00 
57.33 
59.00 
54.00 
53.67 
53.00 
53.00 
53.00 
57.00 
53.00 
53.00 
53.00 
59.25 
54.00 
53.00 
53.00 
54.00 
M00 
53.00 
54.00 
53.50 
54.00 
54.00 
55.63 
53.00 
56.00 
53.00 

SO.  3055 
.3889 
.3169 
.3208 
.2778 
.3962 
.3353 
.3051 
.3000 
.3351 
.3585 
.4422 
.3962 
.3695 
.3598 
.4245 
.3208 
.2601 
.3333 
.3931 
.3490 
.3645. 
.2500 
.5773 
.4028 
.3648 
.3797 
.3333 
.3264 
.3727 
.2844 
.3278 

10.3055 

T^off  Angfetaft,  Cal 

.4074 

Louisville,  Ky 

.3449 

Lynn,  Mass 

.3208 

Manchester,  N.  H 

MeiPpbta,  Tftwn .........    

.2778 
.3962 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

.3353 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

.3369 

Montgomery,  Ala 

.3555 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

.3354 

New  Orleans,  La 

.3585 

New  York.  N.  Y.(o) 

Norfolk,  Va 

.4443 
.3962 

Omaha,  Nehr 

.9695 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

.4083 

Portland,  Oxeg 

.4623 

Providence,  R.  I 

RVrhmond,  Va ,               - 

.3113 
.2601 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

.3333 
.3931 

8t   Paul,  Minn ...,,,,. 

.4528 

8alt  Lake  City,  Utah 

.3645 

San  Antonio, "'fex 

.2583 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

.5773 

Seattle,  Wash 

.4514 

Syracuse.  N.  Y 

lacoma.  Wash T  T  -  T 

.3926 
.4246 

Torre  Haute,  Ind 

.3333 

Toledo,  Ohio 

.3564 

Washington,  D.  C 

.3585 

Wilmington,  P«l. . ,           

.3200 

Worcester,  Mass 

.3330 

BUIIJMNG  TRADES. 
BRICKLAYERS,  Male. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

3 
3 
3 
3 

3 
7 

4 
2 
3 
4 
4 
6 
2 
3 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
4 
6 

35 
37 
43 

120 
21 

110 
87 
16 
22 

484 

144 

152 
31 
36 
33 

154 
12 
18 
30 
41 
21 
51 
42 
59 
24 
31 
60 
20 
12 
24 
73 

172 

34 

24 
33 
'  76 
35 
107 
80 
11 
22 
309 
142 
187 
22 
30 
29 
178 
11 
17 
18 
51 
28 
66 
36 
63 
27 
39 
66 
20 
10 
37 
57 
111 

48.00 
56.03 
54.00 
48.00 
49.71 
47.67 
48.00 
48.00 
53.64 
45  24 
45.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
44.00 
45.47 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48*52 

47.53 
54.25 
54.00 
48.00 
49.03 
47.63 
48.00 
48.00 
53.00 
45.33 
45.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
44.00 
45.36 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.92 

10.4943 
.4622 
.3988 
.6365 
.6036 
.5891 
.5500 
.8047 
.3916 
.6265 
.6214 
.6000 
.7242 
.7031 
.6008 
.5720 
.5719 
.5000 
.5000 
.5671 
.7500 
.6000 
.5000 
.6500 
.6250 
.7500 
.0000 
.5500 
.5000 
.6875 
.5606 
.5983 

10. 5794 

Atlanta,  n* 

.4449 

AugiifltA,  Oft 

.3939 

Baftimore,  Md 

.6250 

Birmingham,  Ala , . 

.6121 

BoetonT  Mass.  x . ,             .... 

.5967 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Butte,  Mont 

.5500 

.8750 

Charleston,  8.  C 

.3962 

Chicago,  111 

.6270 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

.6280 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

.6000 

Dallas,  Tex 

.7500 

Denver,  Colo 

.7500 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

.6293 

Detroit,  Mich 

.6004 

Dubuqtie,  Iowa 

.6000 

Fall  River,  Mass 

.5250 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

.5500 

Hartford,  "Co«n - 

.6025 

Houston,  Tex 

.7500 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

.6500 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

.5000 

Jersey  city,  N.J 

.6500 

Kannsn  City,  M> 

.6583 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

.7500 

Louisville,  Ky 

.6076 

Lynn  Mass  ^  .. 

.5500 

Manchester.  N.  II 

Memphis,  Tenn 

.5000 
.7000 

Milwaukee,  Wl*r . . ,  r    

.6044 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

.6914 

a  Greater  New  York. 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1S06  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES-rContinued. 

BUILDING  TRADES— Continued. 
BRICKLAYERS,  Male — Concluded. 


Locality. 


Mobile,  Ala.... 

Montgomery,  Ala 

.  Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Haven,  Conn. . . 

New  Orleans.  La 

New  York,  N.  Y.(a). 

Norfolk,  Va 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Peoria,  I1L 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  (ft).... 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Racine,  Wis. 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal... 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Tampa,  Fla 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,  Kans 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Washington.  D.  C... 
.Wheeling,  W.  Va.... 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Worcester,  Mass 


Number 

Number  of 

Average  hours  per 

Averages 
noi 

of  estab- 

employees. 

week. 

lish. 

ments. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

3 

26 

28 

48.00 

50.79 

1(16250 

3 

83 

72 

54.00 

54.00 

.4964 

2 

53 

40 

53.51 

53.00 

.5179 

3 

148 

72 

44.00 

44.00 

.6500 

2 

50 

33 

4&  00 

48.00 

.5066 

3 

54 

60 

4&  00 

4a  00 

.6287 

9 

546 

491 

44.00 

44.00 

./OOO 

2 

15 

19 

4a  oo 

4a  00 

.7083 

2 

37 

29 

44.00 

44.00 

.6250 

3 

54 

44 

4a  oo 

4a  oo 

.6250 

7 

327 

360 

44.00 

44.00 

.6250 

3 

59 

71 

4a  oo 

4a  oo 

.6169 

2 

37 

49 

48.00 

4a  oo 

.5000 

2 

41 

43 

4a  oo 

46.51 

.7210 

2 

23 

23 

4a  oo 

44.00 

.5000 

2 

29 

33 

4a  oo 

4a  oo 

.6147 

4 

96 

76 

4a  oo 

4a  oo 

,6276 

3 

119 

145 

48.00 

4a  oo 

.5300 

4 

81 

84 

44.00 

44.00 

.7370 

4 

67 

80 

4a  oo 

4a  oo 

.6060 

3 

30 

33 

44.00 

44.00 

.7333 

3 

15 

20 

4a  oo 

4a  oo 

.7200 

4 

197 

182 

44.00 

44.00 

.8890 

3 

42 

43 

4a  oo 

4a  oo 

.5000 

2 

6 

14 

44.00 

44.00 

.7500 

2 

9 

8 

52.00 

51.75 

.5000 

2 

17 

18 

48.00 

4a  oo 

.5824 

2 

7 

15 

44.00 

44.00 

.7411 

2 

25 

20 

4a  oo 

4a  oo 

.6250 

4 

70 

73 

4a  oo 

4a  oo 

.6007 

2 

40 

42 

48.00 

4a  oo 

.5544 

2 

7 

8 

4a  oo 

4a  oo 

.6250 

3 

50 

£5 

44.00 

44.00 

.6000 

3 

102 

73 

48.00 

48.00 

.6260 

2 

38 

29 

48.00 

4a  oo 

.6000 

2 

59 

60 

4a  oo 

48.00 

.5686 

4 

86 

88 

48.00 

46.73 

.5451 

2 

56 

52 

48.00 

48.00 

.5000 

1907. 


$0.6143 
.4944 
.6100 
.6500 
.5511 
.6400 
.7000 
.7336 
.6250 
.6250 
.6250 
.6500 
.5000 
.8067 
.5500 
.6303 
.6301 
.5700 
.7381 
.5813 
.7424 
.7500 
.8777 
.5500 
.7946 
.5000 
.5694 
.7875 
.7000 
.6250 
.6095 
.6250 
.6000 
.6250 
.6000 
.5022 
.5500 
.5000 


CARPENTERS,  Male. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Augusta,  Oa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Hartford,  Conn 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  lnd 

Jacksonville,  Fla .... 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  ICy 


2 

89 

3 

36 

3 

88 

5 

142 

4 

86 

6 

157 

3 

105 

3 

88 

3 

74 

3 

160 

4 

353 

3 

71 

2 

30 

2 

43 

4 

90 

6 

302 

2 

17 

3 

56 

3 

67 

3 

55 

2 

17 

2 

33 

2 

19 

3 

79 

3 

151 

2 

32 

2 

63 

2 

135 

3 

87 

a  Greater  New  York. 


82  4a  00 

36  59. 39 

106  55.36 

*  132  48.  00 

91  48.00 

145  48. 11 

114  48.00 

53  48.00 

77  53.80 

152  44.00 

373  48. 00 

79  48. 00 
23  48.00 
16  44. 00 
74  48.00 

337  48. 00 

27  48.00 

80  48.00 
62  '  48.00 
66  i  54.00 
13  54.00 
38  44.00 
22  45.47 
60  52.71 

144  4a  00 

28  44.00 
59  48.00 
85  48.00 

101  57. 72 

(•Including  Allegheny. 


4a  oo 

$0. 3345 

58.83 

.2742 

54.00 

.2202 

48.00 

.4085 

4a  00 

.3738 

48.12 

.4047 

48.00 

.4023 

48.00 

.6406 

53.00 

.2268 

44.00 

.5500 

44.88 

.4023 

4a  00 

.4407 

4a  00 

.3750 

44.00 

.5000 

4a  oo 

.3903 

48.00 

.3488 

48.00 

.3691 

48.00 

.4018 

48.00 

.3280 

54.00 

.3398 

54.00 

.2882 

44.00 

.4063 

45.27 

.3799 

52.80 

.3415 

48.00 

.3148 

44.00 

.5000 

48.00 

.4000 

48.00 

.4375 

51.92 

.2790 

la  3548 
.2805 
.2084 
.4228 
.4000 
.4238 
.4021 
.7500 
.2514 
.5625 
.4525 
.4456 
.4500 
.5500 
.4014 
.3632 
.4102 
.4447 
.3539 
.3515 
.2863 
.4400 
.4560 
.3417 
.3158 
.5000 
.4000 
.4550 
.3441 
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Tabms  IV AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES-Continued. 

BUILDING  TRADES— Continued. 
CARPENTERS,  Male — Concluded. 


Locality. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average  hours  per 
week. 

Average  wages  per 
hour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Lynn,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.J 

2 
2 
2 

3 

! 

3 
2 
4 
13 
2 
2 
4 
7 
2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
4 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
5 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 

32 

118 
21 
59 

192 
43 

188 
33 

308 
39 
88 

664 
54 
34 
68 

206 

203 
81 
54 
52 
62 
81 
47 
51 

187 
29 
16 

118 
82 
28 
36 
17 
70 
94 

113 
54 
37 

159 
47 
77 
49 
72 

265 

30 

134 
21 
80 

122 
59 

183 
40 

280 
61 
65 

831 
57 
25 
61 

181 

231 
83 
68 
54 
40 
84 
41 
68 

139 
34 
25 

149 
67 
28 
32 
17 
39 
71 

112 
79 
33 

236 
42 
79 
36 
72 

268 

48.00 
54.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
53.30 
58.60 
56.73 
44.00 
48.00 
49.25 
44.00 
48.00 
46.00 
48.00 
44.87 
48.00 
54.00 
48.00 
48.00 
*  48.00 
49.41 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
46.48 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
GO.  00 
49.00 

/aoo 

47.20 
48.00 
52.04 
58.22 
44.00 
48.00 
47.00 
48.00 
54.00 
46.06 
48.00 

48.00 
54.00 
44.00 
46.25 
48.00 
53.08 
58.58 
58.05 
44.00 
48.00 
49.38 
44.00 
48.00 
46.40 
48.00 
44.11 
48.00 
53.28 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
49.29 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
47.71 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
60.00 
49.13 
48.00 
44.00 
4&  00 
51.70 
59.47 
44.00 
48.00 
4&  07 
48.00 
51.33 
45.78 
48.00 

$0.4100 
.2559 
.4000 
.3358 
.4000 
.3242 
.2735 
.2697 
.4750 
.4063 
.3598 
.5746 
.3997 
.4147 
.4500 
.4497 
.4375 
.2984 
.4306 
.3496 
.4238 
.3339 
.3787 
.5500 
.3941 
.4690 
.3750 
.6081 
.3429 
.2607 
.3926 
.3596 
.4536 
.3750 
.3232 
.3162 
.4554 
.5000 
.3790 
.3434 
.2800 
.3757 
.3166 

$0.4100 
.2575 
.4310 
.3683 
.4250 
.3147 
.2917 
.2463 
.5000 

New  Haven,  Conn 

.4063 

New  Orleans.  La 

.3922 

New  York.  N.Y.  (<*) 

.6070 

Norfolk,  Va 

.4307 

Omaha,  N«bp , , , , ,      

.4260 

Peoria,  111 

.4500 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

.4616 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  (*) 

Portland,  Me 

.4916 
.2975 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Racine,  Wis 

.4688 
.4208 
.4763 

Richmond,  Va .  T  T .            

.3403 

Rochester,  N.Y 

.4014 

Bt.  Louis,  Mo 

.5956 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

.4482 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

.4626 

8an  Antonio,"Tex 

.3875 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal 

.6250 

Scran  ton.  Pa 

.3846 

Sioux  Fails,  8.  Dak 

.2616 

Springfield,  111 

.3917 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

.4000 

TacAma,  Wash ......  r 

.5032 

Tampa,  Flft.r.            

.4100 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

.3343 

Toledo,  Ohio 

.3161 

Trenton.  N.J 

Washington,  D.  C 

.4667 
.5000 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

.3761 

Wllkes-Barre,  Pa 

.3496 

Willfamsport,  Pa 

.3500 

Wilmington,  Del 

.4000 

Worcester,  Mass 

.3216 

HOD   CARRIERS,   Male. 


Albany  N.Y 

3 
2 
6 
7 
6 
4 
2 
6 
6 
7 
2 
2 
8 
5 
6 
5 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
6 
4 

64 
36 
110 
161 
113 
38 
34 
1,075 
96 
1*6 
37 
15 
63 
71 
282 
30 
17 
22 
50 
27 
46 
32 
71 
65 

65 

9 

98 

143 

104 

20 

34 

789 

102 

217 

20 

14 

62 

65 

363 

24 

12 

21 

33 

20 

55 

41 

74 

57 

4a  oo 

54.83 
48.00 
46.91 
50.34 
45.47 
53.59 
45.66 
44.92 
47.42 
50.92 
48.00 
44.00 
49.18 
48.00 
48.60 
48.00 
54.00 
53.70 
50.37 
44.00 
50.00 
46.11 
48.00 

46.95 
56.22 
48.00 
46.88 
50.02 
46.00 
53.00 
45.50 
44.92 
47.32 
50.40 
4a  00 
44.00 
49.85 
47.93 
48.00 
48.00 
54.00 
53.64 
50.50 
44.00 
50.10 
46.03 
48.00 

$0.2553 
.1504 
.3125 
.3214 
.1983 
.6086 
.1120 
.3572 
.3672 
.2560 
.2126 
.2604 
.3715 
.2453 
.2437 
.3028 
.2906 
.1881 
.2139 
.2924 
.3306 
.1975 
.2833 
.1875 

$0.2805 

Atlanta,  Oa. 

.1511 

Baltimore,  Md , 

Boston,  Mass 

.3125 
.3219 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

.2012 

Butte,  Wont 

.6813 

tfiarto*t"n.  s.  c. ........ .   . 

.1240 

Chicago,  |i| . 

.3613 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

.3664 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

.2600 

Dallas,  Tex 

.2469 

Davenport,  Iowa 

.2902 

Denver,  Colo 

.3851 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

.2419 

Detroit,  Mich 

2480 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

.3333 

E  vansville,  Ind 

.2956 

Fall  River.Mass 

.1944 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich 

.2064 

Harrlsburg,  Pa 

.2867 

Hartford,  Conn 

.3500 

Houston,  Tex 

.1968 

Indl*n#pflH*,  iRd r  -  - 

.2751 

Jacksonville, Fla 

.1875 

a  Greater  New  York. 


b  Including  Allegheny. 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

BUILDING  TRADES— Continued. 
HOD  CARRIERS,  Male — Concluded. 


Locality. 


Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lynn,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans.  La 

New  York,  N.Y. («)... 

Norfolk,  Va 

Oakland,  Cal 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Peoria,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa.(&) 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Racine,  Wis 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. . 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.... 

Springfield,  111 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Tampa,  Fla 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,  Kans 

Trenton,  N.J 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 

Wllliamsport,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Worcester,  Mass 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of 
employees. 


1906. 


Ill 
63 
19 
71 


21 
43 

106 

212 

65 

90 

168 

82 

10 

1,006 

45 

21 

17 

87 

111 

56 

65 

41 

27 

34 

18 

165 

110 

116 

43 

40 

195 

80 

48 

9 

14 

21 

15 

42 

71 

66 

10 

27 

60 

43 

61 

9 

57 

8 


1907. 


Average  hours  per 
week. 


1906. 


106 

70 

23 

48 

69 

35 

20 

55 

80 
154 

39 

67 

76 

86 

19 
774 

44 

24  ' 

20  ; 

97| 
113  ! 

56 

71 

37 

27 

49 

14 
128 
138 
131 

50 

36 
189 

94 

45 
8 

12 

20 

18 

31 

80 

60 

15 

37 

35 

33 

59 

11 

59 

35 


44.00 

46.10 

48.00 

48.00 

48.81 

48.00 

48.00 

45.58 

48.00 

52.56 

60.00 

54.89 

44.00 

48.00 

48.00 

44.00 

48.00 

44.00 

44.00 

48.00 

46.88 

48.00 

48.00 

48.00 

47.41 

48.00 

51.17 

49.02 

48.00 

44.35 

44.93 

48.00 

44.00 

48.79 

44.00 

56.00 

48.00 

5J.71  I 

46.93 

48.00 

48.00 

50. 14 

48.00 

44.00 

47.60 

48.00 

48.00 

48.00 

47. 16 

49.50 


1907. 


44.00 
46.00 
46.96 
48.00 
49.57 
48.00 
48.00 
45.16 
48.00 
52.09 
60.00 
54.37 
44.00 
4&  00 
48.00 
44.00, 
48.00 
44.00 
44.00 
48.00 
46.83 
48.00 
48.00 
46.92 
44.00 
48.00 
51.29 
49.27 
48.00 
44.29 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.96 
44.00 
56.25 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
50.35 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
46.92 
48.00 


Average  wages  per 
nour. 


1906. 


$0.3750 
.3500 
.2336 
.3798 
.2747 
.3155 
.2548 
.2837 
.2797 
.2547 
.1262 
.1678 
.3500 
.2818 
.2750 
.3790 
.2764 
.5774 
.2882 
.3005 
.3083 
.3313 
.2673 
.3781 
.2323 
.3000 
.2652 
.2333 
.2384 
.4395 
.3924 
.1991 
.5269 
.2168 
.4102 
.2376 
.2768 
.2562 
.4625 
.2097 
.3033 
.2741 
.2375 
.3707 
.2813 
.2942 
.2775 
.2604 
.2851 
.2735 


1907. 


IO.37E0 
.3500 
.2324 
.3848 
.2872 
.3181 
.2485 
.3000 
.30C3 
.2738 
.12F9 
.1687 
.35C0 
.2904 
.3X0 
.3809 
.28J5 
.57:9 
.2875 
.2985 
.3135 
.3375 
.25*35 
.4206 
.2639 
.3*07 
.2715 


.4534 
.3994 
.2113 
.5188 
.2212 
.5250 
.2396 
.3125 
.2565 
.50*9 
•  ?167 
.3047 
.2733 
.2500 
.3651 
.2813 
.3038 
.2707 
.3125 
.2733 
.2840 


INSIDE   WIREMEN,   Male. 


Albany,  N.  Y 2 

Atlanta,  Ga 2 

Baltimore,  Md 4 

Birmingham,  Ala 2 

Boston,  Mass i  2 

Buffalo,  N.  Y |  2 

Charleston,  S.  C 2 

Chicago,  111 !  3 

Cincinnati,  Ohio '  3 

Cleveland,  Ohio ■  2 

Detroit,  Mich ■  2 

Duluth,  Minn 2 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 2 

Indianapolis,  Ind : 2 

Louisville,  Ky '  2 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  i 3] 

Minneapolis,  Minn 2  I 

a  Greater  New  York. 


14 

20 

51.42 

51.00 

90.3353 

SO.  3389 

37 

36 

53. 76 

53.56 

.2780 

.2909 

68 

62 

48.00 

48.00 

.4331 

.4333 

18 

18 

49.00 

51.00 

.3922 

.4118 

37 

33 

48.00 

48.00 

.4500 

.4500 

47 

41 

48.00 

48.00 

.3790 

.3819 

12 

13 

54.00 

54.00 

.3349 

.3347 

63 

69 

44.00 

44.00 

.5625 

.6250 

58 

58 

48.00 

48.00 

.3856 

.3912 

22 

21 

48.00 

48.00 

.4500 

.4810 

11 

14 

48.00 

48.00 

.3384 

.3482 

17 

27 

48.00 

48.00 

.4100 

.4632 

28 

21 

54.00 

54.00 

.2927 

.3076 

67 

70 

48.00 

48.00 

.3366 

.3507 

20 

12 

54.00 

48.00 

.2597 

.3438 

27 

28 

52.41 

52.04 

.2867 

.3123 

17 

26 

52. 24 

52.38 

.2978 

.2903 

b  Including  Allegheny. 
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Table  IV AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES--Continued. 

BUIIxDING  TRAJDES— Continued. 

INSIDE:  WIRBMKN,  Male — Concluded. 


Locality. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average  hours  per 
week. 

Average  wages  per 
hour. 

1906. 

1807. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

2 
2 
4 
5 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

10 
20 
204 
102 
13 
20 
18 
20 
41 

11 
17 
193 
119 
15 
20 
15 
23 

m 

57.00 
48.00 
44.00 
46.90 
54.00 
48.00 
54.00 
44.00 
55.46 

56.73 
48.00 
44.00 
46.99 
48.80 
48.00 
54.00 
44.00 
54.00 

$0.2986 
.3980 
.5025 
.3814 
.2482 
.4000 
.2917 
.5625 
.2861 

90. 3018 

Hear  OH«*n«,  JM. . ,  r  - , - 

.3993 

New  York,  N.  Y.(<^ 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

.5032 
.4008 

Portland,  Me 

.2734 

Portland.  Oreg 

.4063 

Richmond,  Va". 

.2876 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

.5625 

Wilmington,  Del 

.2895 

LABORERS,  Male. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Oft ,  -, 

2 
4 
3 
4 
4 
5 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 
6 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
2 
5 
6 
4 
2 
3 
3 
5 
2 
2 
2 
3 
5 
2 
4 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
3 
4 
2 
5 
3 
3 
2 

33 

279 

167 

155 

218 

404 

149 

33 

21 

399 

213 

246 

16 

22 

75 

215 

66 

76 

99 

76 

62 

43 

221 

85 

22 

83 

212 

53 

109 

74 

213 

32 

59 

50 

409 

303 

25 

50 

92 

351 

19 

127 

22 

39 

18 

47 

44 

17 

33 

76 

30 

101 

21 

56 

155 

24 

159 

72 

149 

273 

387 

149 

16 

24 

295 

205 

332 

75 

39 

97 

162 

45 

81 

107 

72 

125 

46 

158 

72 

16 

115 

233 

119 

89 

86 

201 

28 

66 

24 

450 

303 

30 

84 

122 

608 

19 

81 

33 

30 

17 

47 

261 

16 

31 

55 

25 

85 

15 

65 

142 

53.67 
59.04 
55.37 
53.66 
57.66 
53.37 
61.79 
48.00 
53.71 
50.90 
52.90 
57.02 
52.50 
51.27 
52.24 
55.59 
57.64 
54.00 
59.84 
48.00 
56.58 
56.37 
48.00 
54.00 
56.73 
59.57 
54.00 
54.00 
57.91 
48.81 
50.38 
48.00 
49.22 
48.96 
58.08 
59.01 
52.32 
48.00 
48.00 
59.97 
48.00 
59.67 
46.36 
59.38 
48.00 
54.00 
59.45 
48.00 
56.36 
48.00 
53.80 
52.81 
52.86 
53.14 
54.00 

50.00 
59.79 
55.92 
53.30 
57.43 
53.17 
51.79 
48.00 
53.00 
49.15 
52.05 
57.58 
50.88 
52.97 
51.71 
55.70 
57.00 
54.00 
59.91 
48.00 
57.80 
56.87 
48.00 
54.00 
56.00 
58.96 
54.00 
54.00 
57.37 
49.15 
4&  98 
48.00 
49.27 
50.00 
58.40 
51.09 
53.60 
48.00 
48.00 
59.97 
48.00 
56.59 
46.79 
59.20 
44.00 
54.00 
59.91 
48.00 
57.48 
48.00 
53.72 
52.38 
48.80 
53.17 
54.00 

$0.1887 
.12*8 
.1087 
.1802 
.1474 
.1886 
.1972 
.3750 
.1316 
.2939 
.2019 
.1972 
.2040 
.2426 
.2107 
.1792 
.2129 
.1769 
.1755 
.1563 
.2103 
.2057 
.2783 
.1667 
.1818 
.2012 
.2224 
.1633 
.1368 
.2144 
.2097 
.1875 
.2487 
.1946 
.1790 
.1786 
.2700 
.2133 
.2304 
.2183 
.1875 
.1523 
.3125 
.2311 
.3125 
.1823 
.2017 
.2188 
.1601 
.2087 
.1901 
.1895 
.1715 
.1670 
.1944 

$0.1967 
.1329 

Augusta,  Oa 

.1084 

Bait i  morn,  Md  ,           

.1847 

B4|-Rtingh*fn,  Ala . .    .    .   .   _   .  _ 

.1539 

BostonT  Mass 

.1936 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Butte,  Mont 

.2006 
.4375 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Oiicag",  ill 

.1380 
.3109 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

.2039 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

.1948 

Dallas,  Tax , . , . 

.2157 

Denver,  Cok»- ...                

.2635 

Dee  Moines,  Iowa 

.2322 

Detroit,  Mich 

.1951 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

.2484 

Fall  River.  Maes 

.1790 

Indiana  polls,  Ind ...   , 

.1972 

Jacksonville,  Ma 

.1801 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

.1914 

Kanta-  City,  Mo 

.2049 

Loe  Angeles*  Cal              

.2801 

Manchester.  N.  II 

Mfiruphta,  Tenn 

.1667 
.1766 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

.1996 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

.2231 

Mobile,  "Ala. 

.1703 

Montgomery,  Ala 

.1397 

New  Orleans,  La 

.2163 

New  York,  N.  Y.(«) 

Nortblk.  Va . 

.2201 
.1875 

Omaha.  N*br 

.2485 

Peoria.  Ill 

.2074 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

.1800 

Pittsburg,  Pa.(&) 

.2281 

Port  la  nd7  Oreg...... 

.2759 

Providence,  R.  1 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

.2266 
.2502 

8t.  Paul.  Minn 

.2165 

8ao  A  ntonta,  Tex . . , 

.1905 

flcrant<*n.  Pa 

.1548 

ffeattlr  Wash 

.3125 

Moos  Falls,  8.  Dak 

.2304 

TafHpmv  Wash 

.3125 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

.1795 

Toledo.  Ohk> 

.1897 

Tofmka,  Kane , 

.2188 

Trenton.  N.J 

Washington,  D  C 

.1691 
.2157 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

.1943 

Yffltep~ff*rrA,  Pin. . 

.1852 

W  flHampport,  Pa 

.1954 

Wftmfnsrtonr  Dal 

.1670 

Hofcester,  Mass 

.1944 

•  Greater  New  York. 


b  Including  Allegheny. 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND1S07,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

BUIIiDING  TRADES— Continued. 

PAINTERS,  Male. 


Locality. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga.... 

Augusta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Jersey  City,  «N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lynn,  Mass 

Manchester.  N.  H 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . . 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn. . . 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y.(«). 

Norfolk,  Va 

Oakland,  Cal 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Peoria,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa. (6).... 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.I 

Racine,  Wis 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn ,. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal. . . 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,  Kans 

Washington,  D.  C... 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.... 
Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.... 

Wilmington,  Del 

Worcester,  Mass 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of 
employees. 


1  Average  hours  por 
,  week. 


1906. 


58 
22 
26 

114 
32 

148 

160 
37 
37 

243 
86 

100 
20 
24 
53 

214 
31 
32 
28 
21 
12 
90 
76 
62 
32 
20 
33 
67 
32 
44 
25 

106 

120 
24 
37 
98 
61 

110 

220 
15 
49 
27 
35 

280 
44 
45 
38 
93 
19 
23 
33 
63 
94 
48 
27 
30 

113 
18 
42 
22 
21 
23 
58 
27 
27 
82 
44 
56 
74 


1907. 


11)06.      |      1907. 


55 
24 
16 

108 
45 

150 

161 
25 
47 

229 
93 

106 
15 
28 
54 

217 
29 
37 
24 
15 
14 

100 
73 
45 
37 
16 
17 
.  59 
28 
42 
32 
96 

127 
25 
40 
91 
56 

140 

220 
15 
67 
24 
29 

267 
40 
45 
34 
95 
14 
22 
37 
64 
97 
38 
40 
28 
99 
22 
41 
24 
22 
22 
48 
,  14 
32 
72 
46 
56 
77 
GO 


48.00 
54.59 
57.08 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
54.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
.  48.00 
54.00 
53.33 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
54.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
54.00 
54.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.10 
48.00 
44.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
54.00 
48.00 
45.12 
48.00 
54.00 
54.00 
48.10 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
58.36 
48.00 
48.00 
52.76 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
50. 57 
48.00 
48.00 


Average  wages  per 
hour. 


1906. 


48.00 
54.46 
54.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
53.85 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 

4a  oo 

44.00 

4a  oo 

48.00 
48.00  j 

4a  oo 
4a  oo 

54.00 
53.43 

4a  oo 
4a  oo 

44.00 

4a  oo 
4a  oo 

48.00 

4a  oo 

48.00 
54.00 

4a  oo  i 
4a  00  i 

4a  oo ; 

54.00  ' 
54.00  \ 
44.00 

4a  oo 
4a  oo 

44.10 

4a  oo 

44.00 
44.00 
48.00 
46.23 
48.00 
52.00 

4a  oo 

44.97 
4a  00  i 
54.00 
54.00  , 
4a  09  i 
44.00 

4a  oo 

44.00  i 
48.00  : 
44.00  , 

4a  oo  i 

44.00  ! 
58.25 

4a  oo 
4a  oo 

52.75 

4a  oo 
4a  oo 
4a  oo 
4a  oo 

48.00 

4a  oo 

48.00 


10.3318 
.2749 
.2201 
.3750 
.3563 
.3750 
.3750 
.5777 
.2072 
.4811 
.3750 
.3845 
.3750 
.4505 
.3469 
.3417 
.3428 
.3805 
.3025 
.2632 
.2720 
.3586 
.3129 
.4375 
.4000 
.3125 
.4223 
.3496 
.3800 
.2279 
.3910 
.3165 
.4013 
.2778 
.2849 
.4087 
.3648 
.3595 
.4695 
.3750 
.5625 
.4185 
.3534 
.3750 
.4250 
.2549 
.3809 
.3423 
.3421 
.2500 
.2640 
.3258 
.5005 
.3698 
.5000 
.3313 
.5642 
.3403 
.5000 
.3235 
.3765 
.  4416 
.3121 
.3449 
.3407  | 
.4375 
.4035  I 
.3257  ; 
.a530  j 


1907. 


10.3338 
.2909 
.2344 
.3750 
.3728 
.3826 
.3750 
.6875 
.2140 
.5000 
.4000 
.3842 
.3750 
.4509 
.3476 
.3453 
.3836 
.4224 
.3334 
.2685 
.2748 
.3540 
.3232 
.4375 
.4000 
.3711 
.4154 
.3363 
.3800 
.2368 
.4000 
.3367 
.4193 
.2945 
.3000 
.4179 
.3516 
.3750 
.4901 
.3750 
.5625 
.4188 
.3778 
.4000 
.4250 
.2924 
.*897 
.3479 
.3821 
.2767 
.2740 
.3h22 
.5394 
.4000 
.5000 


.3864 
.5625 
.3275 
.3764 
.5028 
.3177 
.3500 
.3359 
.4375 
.4297 
.3354 
.4015 
.3543 


a  Greater  New  York. 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

BUIIiDING  TRADES— Continued. 

PLASTERERS,  Male. 


Locality. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average  hours  per 
week. 

Average  wages  per 
hour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Albany,  NY 

2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
6 
3 
2 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

9 
25 

7 

99 
18 
89 
21 
36 
16 
155 
73 
43 
13 
23 
22 
37 
16 

4 
12 
27 
19 
29 
30 
37 
19 

8 

8 
17 
24 
65 
26 
23 
21 
332 
30 
11 
21 
83 
49 
23 
20 

6 
37 
34 
15 
15 
13 
40 
34 
37 
13 

7 
19 
21 
29 
10 
21 
77 
14 
35 
30 
21 

9 
18 
19 
110 
15 
83 
21 
20 
16 
197 
82 
58 

9 
29 
32 
35 
12 

4 
13 
16 
19 
26 
35 
33 
17 

8 
10 
16 
16 
63 
28 
21 
44 
327 
28 
28 
13 
97 
49 
24 
24 

6 
33 
47 
19 
24 
13 
40 
26 
47 
12 

8 
22 
16 
26 
14 
23 
90 
14 
32 
39 
22 

48.00 
54.00 
54.00 
48.00 
46.22 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
53.75 
44.00 
44.51 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
45.62 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
46.33 
48.00 
44.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
49.29 
54.00 
57.13 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.67 
54.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
56.31 
48.00 
48.00 
50.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
47.36 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 

48.00 
53.00 
54.00 
48.00 
44.80 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
53.00 
44.00 
44.50 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
45.26 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
46.50 
48.00 
44.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
4&  00 
48.00 
48.00 
4&  00 
4a  95 
54.00 
56.57 
4a  00 
44.00 

4a  oo 

44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
4a  00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
5400 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
56.50 
48.00 
44.00 
50.25 
4a  00 
4a  00 
44.00 

4a  oo 

47.43 

4a  oo 

48.00 

4a  oo 

$0.5000 
.4400 
.4000 
.6250 
.5382 
.5511 
.5000 
.8750 
.3866 
.6875 
.6250 
.5625 
.7500 
.6658 
.5625 
.5550 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5241 
.5000 
.5938 
.6875 
.6537 
.6250 
.5500 
.4102 
.6250 
.5000 
.5508 
.4500 
.3370 
.4786 
.6875 
.6250 
.6250 
.5625 
.5625 
.5625 
.4375 
.6875 
.5000 
.3093 
.7500 
.5525 
.6250 
.7500 
.8750 
.4353 
.7382 
.4269 
.5500 
.6875 
.5333 
.5000 
.5625 
.5810 
.6250 
.5068 
.4484 
.5000 
.5167 

10. 6000* 

Atlanta,  Ga 

.450a 

Ampi^tft,  °ft-  •- 

.4020 

Baltimore,  Md 

.6250> 

Birmingham,  Ala 

.5533 

Boston,  Mass 

.6000 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

.5000 
1.0000 

Charleston,  S.  C , 

.3919' 

Chicago,  111 

.6875 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

.6250> 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

.5625 

Dallas,  Tex.... 

.7500 

Denver,  Colo 

.6875 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

.5762 

Detroit,  Mich 

.5649* 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

.5625 

Fall  River,  Mass 

.5250 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

.504a 

Indianapolis,  ind . . 

.5500 

Jacksonville,'  Fla 

.5000 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

.6500 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

.6875 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

.6534 

Louisville,  Ky 

.6250 

Lynn,  Mass 

.5500 

Manchester.  N.  II 

.4094 

Memphis,  Tenn 

.6250 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

.5625 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

.0067 

Montgomery,  Ala 

.5036 

Nashville,  Tenn 

.3380 

New  Orleans,  La 

.5170 

New  York,  N.  Y.(«) 

.G875 

Norfolk,  Va 

.6875 

Omaha,  Nebr 

.6250 

Peoria,  111 

.6250 

Philadelphia,  Pa , 

.5938 

Pittsburg,  Pa.(&) 

.5625 

Portland,  Me 

.4792 

Portland,  Oreg 

.7500 

Providence,  R.  I 

.5083 

Richmond,  Va 

.3106 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

.7500 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

.5526 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

.7500 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

.7500 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

.8750 

Scranton.  Pa 

.5038 

Seattle,  Wash 

.8125 

Sioux  Falls.  8.  Dak 

.4313 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Tacoma,  Wash 

.5500 
.7500 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

.5313 

Toledo,  Ohio 

.5000 

Topeka,  Kans. .,.,., 

.5625 

Trenton,  N.  J 

.6000 

Washington.  D.  C 

.6250 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

.5000 

Wukes-Barre.Pa 

.4570 

Wilmington,  Del 

.5000 

Worcester,  Mass 

.5182 

n  Greater  New  York. 
49070— Xo.  77—08 10 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IX 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

BUILDING  TRADES-^Continued. 
PLUMBERS,  Male. 


Locality. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of 
employees. 


1906. 


1907. 


Average  hours  per 
week. 


1906. 


1907. 


Average  wasesp^r 
nour. 


1900. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Jowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. . 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lynn,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  II 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Now  York,  N.  Y.(«) . . 

Norfolk,  Va 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Peoria,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  CO 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.I 

Racine,  Wis 

Reading,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak... 

Springfield,  111 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Tampa,  Fla 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,  Kans 

Trenton,  N.J 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Worcester,  Mass 


13 
20 
50 
24 
37 

19 
12 
173 
75 
51 
22 
16 
16 
24 
41 
9 
24 
14 
10 
17 
12 
18 
25 
11 
21 
IS 
14 
21 
18 


12 
15 
20 
13 

7 

03 
391 
46 
14 
10 
77 
20 

5 
16 
32 

8 
23 
21 
28 
30 
12 
12 
13 
143 
12 
33 
13 
10 
13 
15 
19 
12 
17 
10 
13 
11 
27 
11 
17 
18 
17 


I 


14 
23 
43 

30 
38 
22 

17 
12 
153 
83 
51 
20 
11 
19 
17 
47 

6 
22 
13 

8 
18 
15 
24 
28 
14 
24 
17 
15 
26 
20 
40 

13 
18 
24 
12 
10 
74 
349 
42 
23 

9 
75 
17 

5 
18 
32 

7 
25 
17 
28 
27 
11 

7 
13 
90 
13 
60 
12 
11 
13 
15 
19 
10 
21 
10 
12 
11 
39 
10 
20 
17 
16 


48.00 
53.00 
48.00 
47.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
.54.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
45.00 
54.00 
48.00 
47.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
46. 67 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.38 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 

47.  CO 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
47.74 
48.00 
50.40 
48.00 
44.00 
44.00 
54.00 
4*.  00 

48.  00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
59.  62 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
54.00 
44.00 
52. 20 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
4S.  00 
4*.  00 
48.  00 
48.00 


48.00 
53.00 
48.00 
47.00 
47.47 
48.00 
44.00 
54.00 
44.00 
46.65 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.73 
54.00 
48.00 
47.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
46.33 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.20 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
47.67 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
45.57 
48.00 
47.73 
48.00 
47.40 
48.00 
44.00 
44.00 
54.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
59.  58 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
52.20 
44.00 
48.00 
48. 00 
48.00 
4S.00 
4S.  00 
48.00 


SO.  5000 
.4245 
.4094 
.5745 
.4761 
.4375 
.8750 
.3650 
.5625 
.5000 
.5625 
.6051 
.4258 
.6250 
.4792 
.4010 
.5000 
.5563 
.3611 
.4300 
.4750 
.5104 
.5000 
.5625 
.5256 
.6250 
.4375 
.4599 
.3470 
.4479 
.5000 
.4724 
.5000 
.5000 
.4605 
.5000 
.4375 
.4940 
.5945 
.6114 
.5625 
.4813 
.4375 
.5000 
.3208 
.6250 
.4412 
.5000 
.3012 
.3988 
.4041 
.6250 
.5625 
.5487 
.4471 
.7998 
.4037 
.6875 
.3327 
.5000 
.4375 
.6250 
.5691 
.4000 
.4890 
.3644 
.4324 
.3750 
.5000 
.46S8 
.3383 
.3791 
.4688 


a  Greater  New  York. 
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Tablb  IV AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

BUIIJMNG  TRADES— Concluded. 

ROOFERS,   TIN,   Male. 


Locality. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Jersey  City.  N.  J 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lynn,  Mass 

Memphis.  Tenn 

Mil waukee.  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York.  N.Y.  («) 

Norfolk.  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg.  Pa.  (6) 

Providence,  R.  I 

Richmond,  Va 

8t.  Louis,  Mo 

Scranton.  Pa 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Trenton,  N.J 

Wilkes-Barre.  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 


Number 

Number  of 

Average  I 

of  estab- 
lish- 

employees. 

wee 

ments. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906.     1 

2 

31 

28 

53.00 

3 

39 

34 

48.00 

3 

8 

8 

48.00 

2 

24 

26 

48.00 

4 

13 

10 

55.38 

3 

31 

28 

48.00 

4 

41 

79 

48.15 

2 

9 

10 

48.00 

4 

31 

30 

53.39 

2 

22 

15 

58.32 

2 

6 

5 

54.00 

3 

.35 

30 

48.00 

4 

30 

35 

50.40 

3 

23 

23 

44.00 

2 

22 

22 

54.00 

2 

3 

3 

48.00 

3 

32 

34 

48.00 

2 

14 

13 

48.00 

2 

6 

7 

47.17 

3 

19 

17 

48.95 

2 

6 

4 

4a  00 

2 

22 

22 

4&  45 

5 

55 

61 

44.00 

2 

12 

11 

4a  00 

3 

71 

81 

4a  oo 

2 

15 

14 

4a  oo 

2 

5 

5 

4a  oo 

4 

12 

9 

4a  oo 

2 

36 

17 

52.38 

2 

13 

18 

4a  oo 

4 

25 

30 

54.00 

2 

17 

17 

4400 

3 

10 

9 

48.00 

2 

8 

7 

49.50 

Average  hours  per  .  Average  wages  per 


:. 

nour. 

1907. 

1906.      I 

1907. 

53.00 

10.3049 

SO.  3073 

4a  00 

.3638 

.3649 

4a  oo 

.3586 

.3782 

4a  oo 

.3563 

.3596 

55.13 

.2483 

.2556 

4a  oo 

.3322 

.3380 

48.10* 

.314/> 

.3188 

4a  oo 

.3417 

.3619 

53.50 

.2965 

.2911 

5a  oo 

.2667 

.2686 

54.00 

.2778 

.2778 

4a  oo 

.3636 

.3950 

4a  oo 

.3351 

.3447 

44.00 

.5543 

.5625 

54  00 

.2778 

.2778 

4a  oo 

.4063 

.4375 

4a  oo 

.4375 

.4384 

4a  oo 

.2973 

.3548 

47.14 

.4000 

.4036 

49.06 

.3895 

.4114 

44  00 

.5000 

.5563 

4a  45 

.3182 

.3525 

4400 

.5625 

.5625 

4a  oo 

.3385 

.3409 

4a  oo 

.3743 

.3765 

4a  oo 

.4452 

.4716 

4a  oo 

.3245 

.3245 

4a  oo 

.3872 

.3912 

52.24 

.4378 

.4703 

4a  oo 

.3399 

.3976 

5400 

.3333 

.3750 

4400 

.4547 

.5000 

4a  oo 

.3125 

.3195 

49.43 

.3333 

.3440 

CLOTHING,   FACTORY  PRODUCT. 

CITTERS,    HAND,    Male. 


Baltimore,  Md 

2 
2 
4 
3 
3 
2 
4 
3 

2 

78! 

27  ' 

54, 
147  ' 

64  j 

13 
179 
111 
113 

73 

24 

54 
141  ' 

64 

13  ' 
157 

113  J 

120 

53.77 
49.67 
51.00 

4a  oo 

48.00 
57.15 
50.41 
54.00 
54  00 

53.62 
50.25 
51.  00 

4a  00 
4a  00 

57.15 
51.21 
53.95 
54  00 

10.3192 
.3461 
.3936 
.4426 
.3960 
.2158 
.4012 
.3507 
.3220 

10.3203 

Boston,  Mass 

.3500 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

.3958 

Chicago,  111 

.4761 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

.3960 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  York,  N.  Y.  («) 

.2293 

.4127 

Philadelphia.  Pa 

.3492 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

.3249 

CUTTERS,   MACHINE,   Male. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Chicago,  III 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

New  York.  N.  Y.(«) 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


2 

34 

32 

53.88 

53.88 

10.3738 

4 

5 

5 

51.00 

51.00 

.4118 

3 

109 

202 

48.00 

48.00 

.4403 

3 

5 

5 

48.00 

48.00 

.4167 

4 

15 

12 

48.33 

48.42 

.4394 

2 

4 

5 

54  00 

53.80 

.4259 

FINISHERS,  Female. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  HI 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 

Louisville,  Ky 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (< 
Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
Rochester,  N.  Y . . . 


227 
33  ' 
143  , 
126 

69  | 
148  j 
62 
M 


179 

57.92 

56.56 

80.1191 

30 

54  00 

54  00 

.1141 

166 

54  00 

54  00 

.1537 

115 

54  00 

5400 

.1148 

114 

55.72 

55.96 

.1080 

133 

56.24 

56.  25 

.  1028 

76 

54.00 

53.82 

.1156 

KG 

54. 00 

54.00 

.1568 

SO.  1335 
.  1361 
.  1539 
.1168 
.106? 
.  1043 
.  1354 
.1631 


a  Greater  New  York. 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,"  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

CLOTHING,  FACTORY  PRODUCT— Concluded. 

SEWING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  Male. 


Locality. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Louisville,  K y 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (a) 
Philadelphia,  Pa..... 
Rochester,  N.  Y 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of 
employees. 


Average  hours  per 
week. 


1906. 


122 
50 
20 
56 
10 
289 
229 
27 


1907. 


1906. 


125 
53 
20 
76 
12 
274 
230 
40 


58.87 
49.14 
54.00 
54.02 
57.50 
56.85 
54.00 
54.00 


1907. 


55.94 
49.75 
54.00 
54.03 
56.75 
57.34 
54.00 
54.00 


Average  wages  per 


1906. 


10.2564 
.2784 
.2757 
.3103 
.2791 
.2082 
.2131 
.2289 


1907. 


10.2326 
.2761 
.2692 
.3161 
.2809 
.2109 
.2193 
.2532 


SEWING-MACHINE  OPERATORS,  Female. 


Baltimore,  Md.. 
Boston,  Mass. . . 
Buffalo,  N.  Y... 

Chicago,  III 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Louisville,  Ky... 
Philadelphia,  Pa 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 


2 

86 

60 

58.88 

59.07 

10.1287 

2 

69 

59 

52.57 

52.47 

.1871 

3 

26 

27 

53.08 

53.11 

.1277 

4 

153 

170 

54.14 

54.12 

.2096 

2 

62 

60 

54.00 

54.00 

.1548 

2 

165 

169 

55.32 

55.37 

.1547 

3 

436 

455 

54.00 

53.88 

.1221 

2 

103 

99 

54.00 

54.00 

.1487 

10.1408 
.1743 
.1371 
.2004 
.1546 
.1404 
.1268 
.1614 


FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP. 

BLACKSMITHS,  Male. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Aia 

Boston,  Mass , 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chicago,  III 

Cincinnati,  Ohio , 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas.  Tex 

Davenport,  Iowa. ... 

Denver,  Colo 

Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

E  vansville,  Ind , 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.. 

Hoboken.N.  J 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

JersevCity,  N.J 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Mobile.  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York.  N.  Y.  («>. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  ('<).... 

Portland.  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


3 

3 

3 

4 

18 

18 

2 

4 

5  , 

5 

10 

10 

2 

3 

4 

2 

6 

6 

2 

5 

3 

2 

4 

3 

5 

28 

22 

4 

5 

5  i 

3 

38 

35 

2 

5 

5 

2 

12 

15  1 

o 

15 

10 

2' 

o 

2 

3 

lf> 

21 

3 

3 

4 

o 

9 

t  • 

4 

29 

25 

3 

.23 

21 

2 

8 

5 

2 

17 

14 

3 

18 

22 

2 

9 

9 

2 

10 

9 

4 

9 

14  ' 

3 

5 

5 

4 

43 

35  ' 

2 

13 

15 

2 

6 

5 

2 

2 

2 

4 

12 

6 

i 

27 

28 

3 

4 

4 

2 

4 

3 

4 

23 

23  . 

5 

66 

63 

•> 

25 

24 

o 

4 

3 

6 

20 

16 

3 

15 

13 

4 

4 

7 

4 

11 

10 

59.67 
54.00 
59.50 
55.00 
57.33 
58.00 
48.00 
54.00 
51.93 
54.80 
55.18 
54.00 
59.00 
55.53 
54.00 
59.25 
59.67 
57.89 
59.79 
59.52 
59.00 
53.35 
51.83 
53.00 
58.50 
59.67 
56.40 
55.09 
55.00 
54.00 
54.00 
54.00 
53.81 
54.00 
57.00 
56.39 
60.91 
59.00 
54.00 
57.60 
57  73 
54.00 
54.00 


59.67 

10.3436 

54.00 

.2729 

59.40 

.3500 

55.00 

.2724 

56.50 

.3415 

58.00 

.2795 

48.00 

.5625 

54.00 

.3264 

52.18 

.3554 

54.80 

.3093 

55.17 

.3252 

54.00 

.3333 

59.00 

.3263 

53.50 

.3313 

54.00 

.3722 

59.33 

.2469 

59.75 

.2611 

57.57 

.3364 

59.76 

.2940 

59.29 

.2661 

59.00 

.2425 

53.43 

.3702 

51.55 

.2608 

53.00 

.4270 

57.89 

3448 

59.86 

.2750 

56.40 

.3715 

55.11 

.3042 

55.00 

.2869 

54.00 

.3889 

54.00 

.3473 

54.00 

.3595 

53.86 

.3997 

54.00 

.3125 

56.00 

.3238 

56.30 

.2971 

60.67 

.2859 

59.00 

.2531 

54.00 

.4190 

I   55.56 

.2957 

57.92 

.2606 

54.00 

.3160 

54.00 

.3444 

10.3521 
.2883 
.3800 
.2884 
.3256 
.2S17 
.6250 
.3796 
.35T6 
.3129 
.3172 
.3444 
.3337 
.3520 
.3556 
.2507 
.2771 
.3436 
.2793 
.2921 
.2680 
.3716 
.2593 
.4327 
.3436 
.2714 
.3997 
.3147 
.3006 
.4000 
.3473 
.4028 
.4066 
.3195 
.3400 
3016 
.2960 
.2566 
.4537 
.3190 
.2771 
.3206 


a  Greater  New  York. 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP— Continued. 

BLACKSMITHS,  Male— Concluded. 


Locality. 


I  Number 
!  of  estab- 
j     llsh- 
ments. 


St.  Paul,  Minn '  4 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah I  2 

San  Antonio,  Tex 2 

San  Francisco,  Cal 3 

Scran  ton.  Pa 2 

8eattle.  Wash 2 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 2 

Toledo,  Ohio 2 

Troy.  N.  Y 3 

Washington,  D.  C 2 

Wniiamsport.  Pa 2 

Wilmington,  Del 2 

Worcester,  Mass 3 


Number  of 
employees. 


Average  hours  per 
Week. 


1906. 


[     1007. 

1906.      , 

11 

59.14 

7 

53.20 

4 

54.00 

21 

5400 

9 

55.00 

7 

54.00 

5 

54  00 

4 

58.17 

3 

59.33 

6 

51.33 

4 

59.80 

7 

54.00 

6 

57.17 

55.73 
53.29 
54  00 
54  00 
55.00 
54  00 
54  00 
57.75 
59.33 
51.33 
58.50 
54.00 
56.67 


Average  wages  per 
nour. 


190'<. 


10.2796 
.3250 
.3519 
.4378 
.2623 
.3672 
.3000 
.3075 
.2768 
.3221 
.2585 
.2639 
.3100 


SO.  3082 
.4103 
.4236 
.4643 
.2889 
.3968 
.3000 
.3275 
.2935 
.3326 
.2669 
.2668 
.3250 


B01L.BR   MAKERS,    Male. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Bridgeport,  Conn 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Denver,  Colo 

Duluth,  Minn 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Los  Angeles.  Cal..  . 

Louisville.  Ky 

Mobile.  Ala 

New  O  rleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y.  <«) 

Norfolk,  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  (6)... 

Richmond,  Va 

San  Antonio,  Tex. . . . 
San  Francisco,  Cal.., 
8c  ran  ton,  Pa 


3 

41 

44 

54  00 

54.00 

10.2953 

2 

47 

49 

54.00 

54  00 

.3002 

2 

21 

18 

59.00 

55.89 

.2603 

2 

6 

9 

54  00 

54.00 

.3333 

3 

44 

38 

51.55 

52.24 

.3649 

2 

18 

14 

57.00 

53.57 

.3203 

2 

31 

27 

54  00 

54  00 

.4036 

3 

50 

47 

57.76 

58.23 

.2828 

2 

9 

12 

59.00 

59.00 

.2514 

2 

30 

61 

50.17 

50.05 

.2775 

2 

31 

25 

53.00 

53.00 

.3441 

2 

8 

9 

54  00 

5400 

.3688 

3 

48 

67 

59.88 

59.93 

.2576 

2 

12 

13 

54  00 

54  00 

.3843 

2 

13 

17 

54  00 

54  00 

.3932 

5 

67 

56 

53.30 

53.39 

.3463 

2 

13 

11 

54  00 

54.00 

.3034 

2 

9 

10 

56.00 

55.90 

.2622 

3 

91 

74 

57.82 

57.81 

.3285 

2 

6 

3 

56.83 

57.67 

.2320 

2 

2 

3 

54.00 

54.00 

.3333 

3" 

74 

113 

54.00 

54  00 

.4264 

2 

40 

27 

55.00 

55.00 

.2695 

BRASS  FINISHERS,  Male. 


Chicago,  III 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

New  York.  N.  Y.  («) . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Providence,  R.  1 


76 

54  00 

100 

58.01 

186 

53.59 

34 

55.83 

47 

55.00 

10. 3083 
.3173 
.2565 
.3271 
.3764 
.3554 
.3719 
.3001 
.2500 
.2633 
.3630 
.3844 
.2584 
.3932 
.3905 
.3479 
.3409 
.2625 
.3278 
.2667 
.3519 
.4877 
.2776 


54  00 

10.3015 

10.3064 

57.  75 

.2346 

.2309 

53.52  | 

.2801 

.2872 

55  88  J 

.2960 

.2927 

55.00 

.2334 

.2504 

LABORERS,  Male. 


Atlanta.  Ua 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo  N.  Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston.  8.  C 

Chicago,  III 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland.  Ohio 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Denver.  Colo 

Des  Moines.  Iowa 

Detroit.  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 


80 
404  I 

73 
121  I 

91 

11 

16 
,135 

69 
237 

35 

44 

22 
446 

45 

56 




•  —  — 

_ — 



64 

59.78 

59.81 

10.1384 

303 

54  00 

54  00 

.1587 

82 

59.66 

59.59 

.1308 

122 

54  55 

54  44 

.1798 

93 

59.14 

59.16 

.1555 

15 

48.00 

48.00 

.3760 

18 

54  00 

54.00 

.1163 

023 

54.01 

54.02 

.1944 

74 

55.49 

55.51 

.1606 

185 

55.33 

56.02 

.1705 

47 

59.00 

59.00 

.1790 

20 

55.23 

54  46 

.1913 

23 

5400 

54  00 

.2136 

524 

59.29 

59.40 

.1590 

30 

59.73 

59.  (.9 

.1475 

52 

56.77 

56.60 

.2093 

$0.1352 
.1622 
.1406 
.1843 
.1579 
.4375 
.1157 
.1952 
.1689 
.1772 
.1803 
.2096 
.2142 
.1628 
.1528 
.2035 


o  Greater  New  York. 
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BULLETIN   OF   THE   BUREAU   OF   LABOR. 


Table  IV AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP— Continued. 
LABORERS,  Male— Concluded. 


Locality. 


Evansville,  Ind 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich 

Hoboken,  N.  J-. 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Nashville.  Tenn 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (<•) . . . . 

Norfolk,  Va 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  (*) 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  1 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.... 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Troy,  N.  Y 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Williamsport,  Pa 

Wilmington*  Del 

Worcester,  Mass 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of 
employees. 


1906. 


28 

75 

534 

80 

39 

316 

20 

4 

41 

44 

73 

144 

001 

117 

48 

49 

16 

115 

150 

122 

9 

148 

497 

55G 

13 

48 

500 

110 

173 

132 

102 

50 

27 

88 

168 

83 

82 

29 

19 

48 

45 

38 

67 

197 

167 


1907. 


28 

62 

537 

59 

31 

392 

20 

4 

39 

124 

94 

115 

889 

118 

39 

40 

16 

110 

08 

135 

10 

134 

481 

530 

11 

46 

435 

122 

171 

111 

163 

35 

53 

177 

178 

33 

78 

34 

15 

50 

53 

47 

73 

205 

156 


Average  hours  per  i 
week. 


Average  wages  per 
hour. 


1906. 


58.43 
58.27 
59.78 
57.50 
55.69 
54.81 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
58.55 
59.70 
56.50 
55.63 
55.00 
54.00 
00.00 
58.88 
54.00 
54.00 
54.02 
54.00 
59.96 
56.95 
56.23 
59.00 
54.00 
58.86 
58.43 
54.25 
54.00 
59.21 
53.34 
54.00 
54.00 
59.17 
54.00 
59.35 
54.00 
69.21 
57.44 
51.71 
54.00 
59.78 
54.00 
57.87 


1907. 


58.40 
58.26 
59.79 
57.31 
55.94 
53.58 
60.00 
60.00 
54.31 
58.76 
59.60 
56.09 
55.55 
55.00 
54.00 
60.00 
58.88 
5100 
54.00 
54.04 
54.00 
59.96 
56.76 
56.19 
59.00 
54.00 
55.49 
58.52 
54.14 
54.00 
55.73 
53  40 
54.00 
54.00 
57.30 
54.00 
59.31 
56.47 
59.33 
57.16 
51.42 
54.00 
58.36 
54.00 
57.88 


1900. 


1907. 


$0. 1610 
.1302 
.1054 
.1723 
.1836 
.1560 
.1330 
.1750 
.1567 
.2136 
.1425 
.1532 
.1634 
.1924 
.1615 
.1192 
.1313 
.1740 
.1828 
.1960 
.1523 
.1740 
.1493 
.1642 
.1563 
.2338 
.1668 
.1212 
.1913 
.1929 
.1878 
.2550 
.1511 
.2039 
.1454 
.2359 
.1668 
.1561 
.1768 
.1881 
.1758 
.1843 
.1550 
.1391 
.1588 


$0.1028 
.1333 
.1751 
.1806 
.1817 
.1611 
.1390 
.1729 
.1615 
.2012 
.1445 
.1630 
.1703 
.1958 
.1752 
.1242 
.1297 
.1781 
.1940 
.2012 
.1547 
.1839 
.1529 
.1717 
.1595 
.2587 
.1747 
.1313 
.2024 
.2077 
.2101 
.2405 
.1620 
.2811 
.1486 
.2229 
.1793 
.1042 
.1797 
.1911 
1842 
.1950 
.1580 
.1407 
.1001 


MACHINISTS,    Male. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

Evansville,  Ind 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hoboken,  N.J 

Indianapolis,  Ind 


3 

6 

2  • 
5  , 
2 

Ii 

"  ! 

5  . 
3 


34 
209 
37 


43 

18 

15  | 
239  , 
250  I 
ISO  i 

19  , 

08  . 

07! 
9  i 

30 

23 

39 

37 

45  . 

35 
149 
242 


25 

197 

42 

69 

49 

18 

15 

239 

243 

250 

20 

70 

47 

7 

33 

25 

34 

43 

50 

20 

100 

24S 


59.  G2 
54.00 
59.70 
54.00 
55.81 
48.00 
54.00 
52. 18 
55.  42 

54.  0? 
54.00 
59.00 
50.  28 
54.00 
59.  13 
59.30 
57.  40 
.•>7. 95 

55.  33 
59.00 
53.  07 
52.50 


I 


59.  70  • 

54.00 

59.70 

54.00 

55.  59 

4S.0O 

54.  00 

51.  8S 

55.44 

54.  7S 

54.00 

5U.  00 

53.43 

54.  00 

59.09 

59.24 

57.09 

58.40 

50.  34 

59.  00 

53. 07 

51.54 


30  3020 

10.3103 

.2913 

.3001 

.3089 

.3214 

.2987 

.3045 

.2777 

.2890 

.5025 

.5G25 

.3034 

.3034 

.3296 

.3365 

.2577 

.2651 

.2S86 

.2940 

.3304 

.a536 

.3203 

.3398 

.3175 

.3646 

.3074 

.3460 

.  2703 

.2871 

.2533 

.2820 

.3387 

.3376 

.2578 

.2543 

.2827 

.2854 

.2493 

.2592 

.3238 

.3410 

.2955 

.3018 

a  Greater  New  York. 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP— Continued. 
MACHINISTS,  Male— Concluded. 


Locality. 


Jacksonville,  FU 

Jersey  City,  N.  J  .... 
Little  Rock,  Ark.... 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . . 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark.  N.J 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York.  tf.Y.(a).. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa. (^ 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.I 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Pan!,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Tex  . . . 
San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Scran  ton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Troy.N.  Y 

Washington,  D.  C . . . 

William  sport.  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Worcester,  Mass 


Number 

Number  of 

Average  hours  per 

Average  ^ 
ho 

rages  per 

of  estab- 

employees. 

week. 

ur. 

lish- 

ments. 

1906. 

1907. 

1908. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

2 

15 

13 

60.00 

60.00 

$0.3150 

10.3173 

2 

34 

37 

53.00 
60.00 

53.00 

.3511 

.3511 

2 

16 

17 

56.76 

.3458 

.3706 

2 

68 

56 

57.16 

56.59 

.3382 

.3580 

3 

38 

52 

59.55 

59.63 

.2614 

.2608 

2 

24 

21 

54.00 

54.00 

..3139 

.3463 

5 

749 

961 

55.13 

55.23 

.2888 

.2977 

2 

92 

131 

55.00 

55.00 

.2925 

.2951 

2 

29 

26 

54.00 

54.00 

.3477 

.3665 

2 

8 

7 

60.00 

60.00 

.3281 

.3321 

2 

13 

14 

54.00 

54.00 

.3336 

.3397 

2 

63 

60 

54.00 

54.00 

.3214 

.3274 

4 

76 

54 

54.00 

54.00 

.3479 

.3827 

8 

351 

476 

54.04 

54.04 

.3208 

.3200 

3 

22 

23 

54.00 

54.00 

.2917 

.3393 

2 

13 

12 

54.00 

54.00 

.3469 

.3704 

7 

490 

476 

55.97 

55.93 

.2831 

.2847 

5 

411 

421 

5&  25 

58.49 

.3150 

.3245 

2 

55 

58 

59.00 

59.00 

.2676 

.2830 

2 

44 

38 

54.00 

54.00 

.3902 

.4057 

5 

677 

574 

58.56 

55.38 

.2570 

.2888 

3 

45 

50 

56.71 

56.18 

.2600 

.2811 

4 

269 

379 

54.00 

54.00 

.2867 

.2949 

5 

239 

231 

54.00 

54.00 

.3031 

.3172 

3 

41 

51 

59.05 

55.90 

.2898 

.2838 

2 

18 

52 

53.39 

53.23 

.4080 

.3822 

2 

14 

17 

54.00 

54.00 

.3425 

.3480 

4 

191 

218 

54.00 

54.00 

.3908 

.4059 

2 

100 

142 

55.00 

55.00 

.2731 

.2733 

2 

83 

64 

54.00 

54.00 

.3642 

.3663 

2 

15 

13 

54.00 

54.00 

.2915 

.2897 

2 

25 

23 

56.60 

56.39 

.3023 

.3063 

2 

33 

30 

59.42 

59.43 

.2682 

.2776 

4 

36 

35 

49.61 

49.49 

.3345 

.3406 

2 

50 

54 

59.04 

54.22 

.2507 

.2539 

2 

93 

99 

54.00 

54.00 

.2848 

.2936 

2 

236 

220 

57.20 

57.21 

.2656 

.2685 

MOLDERS,  IRON,   Mnle. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala  — 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston.  8.  C 

Chicago  III 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Dea  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque.  Iowa' 

E vansvUle,  Ind 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Hobokrn,  N.J 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla.... 

horn  Angeles,  Cal 

LouUvflle,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn . . . 

Mobile.  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala  — 


3 

29 

28 

59.79 

59.79 

$0.2959 

3 

77 

91 

54.00 

54.00 

.3158 

2 

24 

31 

59.42 

59.32 

.3160 

4 

127 

123 

54.00 

54.00 

.3241 

2 

28 

25 

60.00 

60.00 

.2936 

2 

15 

15 

48.00 

48.00 

.5625 

2 

11 

13 

54.00 

54.00 

.2828 

4 

227 

211 

52.22 

52.  49 

.3372 

2 

24 

25 

57.00 

56.88 

.3350 

2 

104 

113 

58.85 

58.62 

.2629 

2 

17 

26 

54.00 

54.00 

.3562 

2 

56 

19 

54.00 

53.47 

.4187 

2 

18 

14 

54.00 

54.00 

.3086 

2 

85 

116 

59.54 

59.56 

.2955 

2 

16 

24 

59.56 

59.63 

.2679 

5 

24 

25 

58.50 

58.52 

.2695 

2 

76 

65 

58.66 

5a  68 

.2614 

2 

119 

117 

60.00 

60.00 

.2623 

3 

46 

40 

54.00 

54.00 

.3096 

2 

32 

34 

54.00 

54.00 

.3427 

3 

81 

79 

53.65 

52.37 

.2909 

2 

9 

10 

60.00 

60.00 

.2778 

2 

45 

65 

57.67 

57.77 

.1537 

2 

25 

36 

59.76 

59.78 

.2*20 

2 

32 

25 

54.00 

54.00 

.3333 

3 

149 

298 

56.71 

55.76 

.3321 

2 

36 

43 

54.00 

54.00 

.  3372 

2 

6 

6 

54.  00 

54.  00 

.3148 

2 

11 

9 

00.00 

60.00 

.304:.  1 

10.2993 
.3345 
.3224 
.3245 
.3050 
.5625 
.2838 
.3460 
.3500 
.2874 
.3647 
.4517 
.3258 
.3045 
.2708 
.2X85 
.  2692 
.2702 
.3084 
.3464 
.3134 
.  272.5 
.  3«>'i 
.  2797 
.3M1 
.  3502 
.3314 

.  34i:ii 

.  3056 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IX 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP— Continued. 
MOLDERS,  IRON,  Male— Concluded. 


Locality. 


Newark,  N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn. . . 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y.(a). 

Norfolk,  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  (&) 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Wilmington,  Del.... 
Worcester,  Mass 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of 
employees. 


1906.     |     1907. 


146 
68 
29 

125 
10 

239 

188 
28 

151 
40 

131 

125 
31 
17 
7 
93 
56 
52 
86 
14 
14 
75 


161 
70 
22 

151 
10 

265 

214 
23 

138 
26 

129 

103 
79 
25 
10 
58 
27 
27 
89 
13 
12 
78 


Average  hours  per   Average  wages  per 
week.  hour. 


1906. 


1907. 


1906. 


Atlanta,  Qa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Buflalo.N.  Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston.  S.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Davenport,  Iowa 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

Evansville,  Ind 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Fort  Wayne.  Ind 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Indianapolis.  Ind 

Jersey  Cit v,  N.  J 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles^  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . . 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn. . . 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (a). 

Norfolk,  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa. CO--- - 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  1 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 


3 

9 

4 

21 

2 

9 

4 

11 

2 

5 

2 

4 

2 

3 

4 

78 

3 

13 

2 

25 

2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

10 

2 

6 

2 

8 

2 

6 

2 

6 

2 

2 

2 

7 

3 

14 

2 

6 

3 

19 

2 

4 

2 

6 

2 

15 

2 

9 

2 

7 

4 

158 

2 

13 

2 

5 

2 

2 

o 

2 

3 

13 

2 

5 

4 

14 

6 

71 

2 

3 

8 

64 

4 

64 

2 

7 

2 

6 

4 

43 

2 

11 

5 

12 

7  ■ 

V 

13  i 
3  ' 
3 

3  i 
62 
15  I 
18  ' 

7 

5 

6 

5 

12  ' 

8  I 
3 

7  , 

"i 

21 

3  ' 

3 
16 

13  , 
5 

134 
20 

3 

2 

2 
14 

4 
10 
66 

2 
76 
65 

4 

5 
45 

9 
19 


59.67 
54.00 
59.67 
54.00 
55.20 
48.00 
54.00 
52. 62 
55.00 
51. 56 
54.00 
59.00 
56.30 
54.00 
59.38 
59.67 
57.33 
57.00 
54.00 
56.  43 
59.00 
55.  47 
53.00 
60.00 
58.00 
59.67 
54.00 
55.06 
55.00 
54.00 
60.00 
54.00 
54.00 
59.60 
54.00 
54.01 
54.00 
56.47 
55.78 
59.00 
54.00 
57.40 
56.91 
55.-00 


54.00 

54.00 

$0.3302 

SO.  3527 

57.09 

56.50 

.2779 

.2915 

54.00 

54.00 

.3333 

.3649 

54.00 

54.00 

.3473 

.   .3662 

54.00 

54.00 

.2834 

.3084 

56.11 

55.68 

.3447 

.3367 

55.56 

55.63 

.3575 

.3786 

54.00 

54.00 

.4058 

.4191 

59.34 

56.14 

.3380 

.3417 

57.58 

58.00 

.2423 

.2524 

54.00 

54.00 

.3296 

.3384 

54.00 

54.47 

.3413 

.3512 

54.00 

54.00 

.3726 

.3133 

53.65 

53.32 

.4114 

.3940 

54.00 

54.00 

.3294 

.3250 

54.00 

54.00 

.4441 

.4693 

58.13 

58.89 

.2947 

.3426 

54.00 

54.00 

.4227 

.4417 

54.00 

54.00 

.3433 

.3437 

54.00 

58.15 

.3161 

.3192 

60.00 

59.58 

.3000 

.3000 

54.00 

54.00 

.3229 

.3266 

60.00 

60.00 

.2940 

.2931 

PATTERN   MAKERS,   WOOD,   Male. 


59.71  ' 

54.00  ' 

59.56 

54.00  , 

56.00 

48.00 

54.00 

52.63 

55.00 

54.67 

54.00 

59.00 

57.00 

54.00 

59.42 

59.60 

57. 75 

56.33 

54. 00 

56.18 

59.00 

51. 38 

53.00 

56.00 

57.75 

59.69 

54.00 

55.10 

55.00 

54.00 

60.00 

54.00 

54.00 

59.00 

54.00 

54.03 

54.00 

56.49 

55.85 

59.00 

54.00 

55.71 

57.56 

54.63 


10.3073 
.3276 
.3222 
.3455 
.3660 
.5625 
.3333 
.4034 
.3185 
.3216 
.3472 
.3175 
.3650 
.3389 
.2975 
.2972 
.3446 
.2875 
.2925 
.2821 
.2593 
.3200 
.4316 
.3333 
.3617 
.2978 
.3754 
.3372 
.3190 
.'3389 
.3500 
.3217 
.4124 
.3150 
.3333 
.4100 
.3334 
.3225 
.3634 
.3279 
.4074 
.3258 
.3000 
.3305 


10.3159 
.3444 
.3528 
.3449 
.3600 
.6042 
.3333 
.4149 
.3177 
.3239 
.4024 
.3290 
.3750 
.3289 
.3100 
.3000 
.3306 
.2583 
.3265 
.2935 
.2764 
.3683 
.4339 
.3167 
.3922 
.2965 
.4000 
.3290 
.3269 
.3611 
.3500 
.3217 
.3789 
.3339 
.3667 
.4294 
.3473 
.3263 
.3813 
.3101 
.4167 
.3363 
.2944 
.3407 


a  Greater  New  York. 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  SHOP— Concluded. 

PATTERN  MAKERS,  WOOD,  Male — Concluded. 


Locality. 


St.  Louis  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Terrc  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Wilmington.  Del 

Worcester,  Mass 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of 
employees. 


1006. 


1907. 


Average  hours  per    Average  wages  per 
week.  hour. 


1900. 


1907. 


1906.      I      1907. 


14 

54.00 

54.00 

12 

59.17 

54.83 

10 

53.50 

53.40 

4 

54.00 

54.00 

19 

54.00 

54.00 

17 

55.00 

55.00 

3 

54.00 

54.00 

9 

56.86 

56.22 

2 

54.00 

54.00 

2 

58.00 

56.50 

8 

54.00 

54.00 

12 

57.60 

57.58 

$0. 4000 

10.4090 

.3410 

.3563 

.4229 

.4011 

.3545 

.3850 

.5345 

.5600 

.3135 

.3282 

.4737 

.4738 

.3325 

.3108 

.3028 

.3139 

.3011 

.3167 

.3293 

.3329 

.3070 

.3192 

FURNITURE. 

CABINETMAKERS,   Male. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  IU 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

E vansville,  Ind 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
High  Point,  N.C... 
Indianapolis,  Ind... 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

New  York,  N.  Y.(«) 
Philadelphia.  Pa.... 
St.  Louis,  Mo 


2 

8 

9 

59.75 

59.78 

$0.2220 

6 

147 

154 

49.16 

48.86 

.  3543 

6 

183 

176 

54.14 

54.24 

.2744 

5 

181 

166 

55.26 

56.06 

.2561 

2 

18 

23 

50.67 

50.61 

.2831 

3 

88 

94 

50.93 

61.79 

.3097 

2 

21 

20 

60.00 

60.00 

.2081 

4 

36 

35 

60.00 

60.00 

.2197 

3 

92 

99 

59.83 

59.82 

.2124 

3 

74 

56 

59.14 

59.18 

.1571 

3 

21 

21 

59.14 

57.86 

.2437 

3 

80 

72 

56.94 

57.57 

.  2192 

6 

99 

80 

57.37 

56.86 

.2608 

3 

129 

92 

53.92 

55.24 

.2891 

3 

63 

64 

56.67 

56.63 

.2411 

MACHINE   WOODWORKERS,   Male. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

E vansville,  Ind 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
High  Point,  N.C... 

I  ndianapolis,  Ind 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

New  York,  N.  Y.(«). 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


1      2 

18 

18 

59.89 

59.83 

10.2004 

6 

31 

34 

49.71 

49.47 

.3281 

6 

103 

85 

54.45 

54.56 

.2691 

5 

51 

61 

56.12 

57.25 

.2549 

2 

11 

12 

52.36 

53.00 

.2574 

3 

70 

72 

55.39 

55.40 

.2068 

2 

8 

8 

60.00 

60.00 

.2038 

4 

75 

70 

60.00 

60.00 

.1900 

3 

89 

82 

59.79 

59.77 

.2071 

3 

125 

93 

59.08 

59. 10 

.1566 

4 

107 

109 

58.82 

58.29 

.1868 

3 

56 

57 

59.38 

59.30 

.1879 

5 

61 

50 

58.08 

57.66 

.2506 

3 

74 

67 

56.28 

57.21 

.2654 

■I 

80 

82 

60.00 

60.00 

.1958 

SAWYERS,  Male. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Itoaton,  Mass 

Chicago.  1U 

1  incinnatl.  Ohio 

ivtrml,  Mich 

Dubuque.  Iowa 

EvansvUk,  Ind 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 
H«b  Point.  N.C... 
Indianapolis,  Ind. .. 
Milwaukee,  Wis  . .  . 
New  York,  N.  Y.(«) 
Philadelpha,  Pa.... 
St.  Loots,  Mo 


I 


is  ! 

25 

68  , 
20  ! 
36 
8  i 

61  I 
13  < 
41 
31 

10  , 
28 


I 


59.  S7 

59. 87 

$0.2195 

49.  K8 

49.42 

.3374 

54. 61 

54.45 

.2660 

57.90 

58.  20 

.2313 

55.69 

55.  74 

.2097 

60.00 

60.00 

.1994 

60.00 

60.00 

.1967 

59.82 

59.82 

.2122 

59.23 

59. 27 

.  1554 

58. 54 

58. 54 

.1873 

58.87 

58. 96 

.2043 

67.50 

57.50 

.  2651 

53.93 

54.  .58 

.  2727 

60.00 

60.00 

.2161 

$0.2215 
.  3540 
.2827 
.2522 
.2S26 
.2938 
.2229 
.2230 
.2061 
.  1546 
.2448 
.2261 
.2628 
.2819 
.2424 


$0.2093 
.  3275 
.2799 
.2523 
.2662 
.2213 
.2200 
.1950 
.2128 
.  1574 
.1860 
.1991 
.  2555 
.2678 
.1952 


$0.2072 
.3453 

.  2609 
.2411 
.2225 
.20P4 
.1988 
.2147 
.  1559 
.  1S72 
.  2105 
.  20^3 


.2161 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

FURNITURE— Concluded. 

UPHOLSTERERS,  Male. 


Locality. 


Boston,  Mass 

Chicago  111 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Indianapolis,  Ind . . . 
New  York,  N.  Y.(«) 
St.  Louis,  Mo 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish, 
ments. 


Number  of 
employees. 


Average  hours  per  ,  Average  wages  per 
week.  I  hour. 


1906. 


76 
170 
21 
13 
24 
65 
16 


1907. 


1906. 


58  I 
153 
19 
13 
24 
66 
16 


49.09 
54.00 
60.00 
54.00 
58.17 
48.65 
58.50 


1907. 


48.98 
53.76 
60.00 
54.00 
55.42 
49.03 
58.50 


1906. 


$0.3814 
.2831 
.2635 
.2528 
.2344 
.4151 
.2545 


VARMSHERS,  Male. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

E vansville,  Ind 

Grand  Rapids.  Mich 

High  Point.  N.  C 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (a) 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


2 

50 

5 

70 

7 

249 

5 

75 

2 

5 

4 

93 

2 

7 

4 

34 

3 

135 

3 

48 

2 

15 

3 

100 

5 

121 

3 

80 

2 

41 

47 

76 
234 

83 

7 

144 

7 

32 
130 

38 

15 

97 
106 

86 


I 


59.86 
49.19 
54.55 
57.28 
60.00 
56.29 
60.00 
60.00 
59.07 
59.06 
58.93 
59.05 
58.26 
57.36 
CO.  00 


59.83 

$0.1503 

90.1651 

49.10 

.3004 

.3027 

54.59 

.2253 

.2310 

56.75 

.1949 

.20% 

60.00 

.2567 

.2333 

56.22 

.1889 

.1999 

60.00 

.2119 

.2K.3 

60.00 

.1S80 

.1^7 

59.71 

.1742 

.  17M> 

59.08 

.1384 

.1379 

57.33 

.2150 

.2150 

59.43 

.1698 

.  1750 

58.08 

.2162 

.2192 

57.15 

.2273 

.2320 

60.00 

.2191 

.2210 

LIQUORS,  MALT. 

BOTTLERS,    Male. 


Baltimore,  M<1 

Boston,  Mass..  

kp^ago,  1U... 

,£:,t»natl(  Ohio.  '.'.'.'.'.'. 

ft* ">It,  Mich 

Hr*?»*wis 

I»h»   V,rk*  N.  Y.(o) 

'"'"•Wpl.iu.  Pa..: 

abetter,  Kf,  y 

><ns,  Mo 


2 

17 

17 

54.00 

54.00 

2 

36 

36 

54.00 

54.00 

3 

126 

135 

54.00 

54.00 

2 

19 

20 

48.00 

48.00 

2 

10 

9 

48.00 

48.00 

3 

1,877 

2,191 

4*.  00 

48.00 

2 

34 

28 

00.00 

60.00 

2 

22 

26 

60.00 

60.00 

2 

7 

16 

54.00 

54.00 

2 

1,434 

1,445 

53. 9S 

48.00 

$0.2222 
.2490 
.2222 
.2396 
.2719 
.1857 
.1809 
.1633 
.2064 
.1842 


CELLAR   MEN,   Male. 


S^timore,  Md 
"Uflalo,  N.  y. 

S'cl»go,  in ;;. 

ttAtl.Obio.... 

i^roit.  Mirh 

tile,  Kv 

Waukee,  tfis 

5}°*nrk,  M.J 

>rk.  X.  Y.(«) 

{  oiludolphi      Pa.... 

N.  Y.... 

2!*  Louis,  Mo 

Q  Francisco,  Cal.. 


2 

16 

2 

54 

2 

15 

3 

32 

2 

23 

2 

8 

2 

21 

3 

1S5 

2 

12 

6 

162 

1       3 

44 

I       2 

20 

1       2 

107 

i      2 

1 

21 

16 

54  ' 

17  , 

30 

23 
8 

19  , 
193  ; 

13 
175  I 

46 

22 
111 

29 


54.00 
54.50  | 
54.00  ' 
4H.00 
4S.0O 
48.  00 
54.00  I 
4H.O0  I 
51.00 
54.00 
51.«.K  , 
54.  (X) 
4S.00 
4S.O0  , 


54.00 

54.50 

54.00  ' 

48.00 

48.00 

4K.00 

54.00 

4^.00 

54.00  , 

54.  00 

54.  Jwi 

54.  00 

4^.00 

4S.00 


$0.3218 
.3019 
.  3100 
.3750 
.3351 
.  3020 
.2989 
.3194 
.3426 
.3347 
.3036 
.2S70 
.3420 
.4375 


I 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES-Continued. 

LIQUORS,  MALT— Concluded. 

COOPERS,  Male. 


Locality. 


Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

New  York,  N.  Y.(a).. 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

San  Francisco,  Cal 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of 
employees. 


Average  hours  per   Average  wages  per 
week.  |  hour. 


1906. 


11 
5 
8 
240 
21 
12 


1907. 


11 
5 
8 
283 
22 
12 
11 
10 


1906. 


48.00 
54.00 
48.00 
48.00 
53.67 
54.00 
54.00 
4a  00 


1907. 

1906. 

48.00 

SO.  4489 

54.00 

.2945 

4&  00 

.3802 

4a  oo 

.3211 

53.68 

.3363 

54.00 

.2963 

54.00 

.2870 

4a  00 

.4583 

SO.  5114 
.2082 
.3802 
.3214 
.3396 
.2917 
.3148 
.5021 


DRIVERS,  Male. 


Baltimore,  lid 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Denver,  Colo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Louisville,  Ky 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Newark,  N.J 

New  York,  N.  Y.(a) 
Philadelphia.  Pa.... 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

San  Francisco,  Cai . . 


2 

64 

2 

76 

2 

25 

3 

27 

2 

28 

2 

16 

2 

18 

2 

42 

3 

52 

2 

32 

6 

293 

3 

71 

2 

14 

2 

75 

2 

15 

77  | 
27 
25  , 
29  I 

17  i 
19  ! 

39  , 

44  ' 

32  I 

311  < 

14  I 
90  , 


as 


57.09 
54.00 
54.00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
57.00 
60.00 
56.29 
51.46 
5a  50 
57.41 
60.38 
54.00 
63.84 
00.00 


56.87 
54.00 
54.00 
4a  00 
4a  00 
57.00 
60.00 
55.43 
54.00 
5a  88 
56.68 
60.49 
54.00 
60.00 
60.00 


SO.  3472 

SO.  3550 

.3056 

.3049 

.2737 

.2761 

.3834 

.3834 

.3326 

.3283 

.3134 

.3140 

.2704 

.2737 

.2277 

.2349 

.3115 

.2958 

.3019 

.3010 

.3065 

.3044 

.2849 

.2856 

.3135 

.3333 

.2506 

.2634 

.4243 

.4578 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Newark,  N.  J 

New  York,  N.  Y.(«). 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago.  Ill 

Cincinnati.  Ohio 

I>etroit.  Mich 

Louisville,  Kv 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

NVwark,  N.J 

New  York,  N.  Y.i«) 

Philadelphia,  Pa ' 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis.  Mo I 

San  Francisco,  Cal ' 

I 


FERME.MERS,  Male. 


A 

2  I 

3  I 
2  I 

2  ! 

V 
S! 

2  . 

2  i 


7 

7 

55.29 

55.29 

SO.  3265 

6 

6 

54.00 

54.00 

.3148 

12 

12 

4a  00 

4a  00 

.3785 

3 

3 

48.00 

4a  oo 

.3403 

4 

4 

4a  00 

4a  oo 

.3542 

66 

72 

48.00 

4a  oo 

.3103 

8 

9 

54.00 

54.00 

.3472 

48 

48 

54.00 

54.00 

.3333 

10 

17 

55.50 

55.41 

.3043 

6 

7 

54.00 

54.00 

.2886 

39 

36 

4a  00 

4a  oo 

.3405 

KETTLE   MEN,   Stale. 


19 
1)  ' 


I 


4  I 
63  ' 
«  I 

14  ! 

8! 

is  I 

9  , 


54. 00 
54.00 
54.00 

4a  00 
4a  oo 
4a  oo 

54.00 
48.00 
54.00 
54.00 
55.38 
54.00 
4a  00 
48.00 


54.00 

SO.  3254 

54.00 

.3122 

54.00 

.3106 

4a  00 

.3750 

48  00 

.3583 

4a  00 

.3646 

54.00 

.3056 

4a  oo 

.3190 

54.00 

.  3457 

54.00 

.  3407 

55.50 

.3134 

54. 00 

.  2S97 

48  00 

.  3'>30 

4a  00 

.  4375 

l 

SO.  3265 
.3272 
.3785 
.3403 
.3542 
.3196 
.3457 
.3348 
.3044 
.3214 
.3724 


SO.  3307 
.3122 
.3318 
.3828 
.3583 
.3750 
.3056 
.3183 
.3457 
.34(16 
.3111 
.3229 
.3791 
.5000 


*  Greater  New  York. 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

MARBLE  AND   STONE  WORK. 

MARBLES  CUTTERS,  Male. 


Locality. 


Augusta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Detroit,  Mich 

Jacksonville.  Fla 

Knoxville,  Tenn 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Louisville,  Kv 

Manchester,  N.  II 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Montgomery,  Ala 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.Y.(a). 

Norfolk,  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa. (&).... 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

San  Francisco,  Cal . . 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Worcester,  Mass 


Number 

Number  of 

of  estab- 

employees. 

lish- 

ments. 

1906. 

1907. 

2 

4 

4 

2 

39 

27 

3 

49 

55 

2 

5 

5 

3 

13 

19 

2 

4 

3 

2 

11 

10 

2 

17 

6  , 

2 

14 

15 

2 

4 

3  ' 

2 

6 

6 

2 

3 

3 

2 

15 

14 

2 

9 

5 

3 

20 

32 

3 

72 

92 

2 

3 

2 

3 

12 

12 

2 

12 

10 

3 

11 

10 

3 

16 

7 

4 

9 

9 

2 

3 

6 

3 

4 

8 

Average  hours  per  Average  wages  per 
week.  ,  hour. 


1906. 


51.00 
52.46 
48.00 
50.00 
57.77 
53.50 
51.27 
50.47 
60.00 
60. 00 
53.00 
54.00 
53.67 
59.00 
53.15 
44.00 
56.00 
52.17 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
4a  00 
52.00 
48.00 


1907. 


51.00 
51.33 
48.00 
50.00 
56.95 
53.33 
49.20 
51.00 
60.00 
60.00 
54.00 
54.00 
53.71 
59.40 
49.31 
44.00 
57.00 
52. 17 
48.00 
46.40 
48.00 
48.00 
52.00 
48.00 


1906. 

1907. 

SO.  3464 

10.3464 

.3803 

.4074 

.4021 

.4041 

.3382 

.3382 

.2891 

.2833 

.2951 

.3188 

.4250 

.4413 

.4297 

.4130 

.2811 

.2933 

.3063 

.3167 

.3292 

.3611 

.2685 

.2685 

.2946 

.3253 

.2655 

.2728 

.3423 

.4371 

.6102 

.6046 

.2889 

.2417 

.3464 

.3464 

.5313 

.5125 

.4545 

.5375 

.4789 

.4518 

.4931 

.5590 

.4125 

.4125 

.4075 

.4685 

STONECUTTERS,   GRANITE,   Male. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

Augusta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Denver,  Colo 

Jersev  City,  N.  J 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Manchester,  N.  II 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  York,  N.Y. («)... 

Norfolk,  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa. (6) 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Qulncy,  Mass 

Richmond,  Va 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wilmington,  Del 

Wilkes- Barre,  Pa 

Worcester,  Mass 


4 

50 

2 

11 

2 

21 

4 

80 

2 

13 

2 

7 

2 

6 

2 

15 

2 

16 

2 

4 

2 

16 

2 

20 

2 

24 

2 

6 

5 

93 

3 

17 

3 

10 

2 

12 

2 

38 

3 

26 

2 

5 

2 

18 

3 

118 

2 

H 

3 

15 

2 

8 

2 

9 

4 

|            181 

46 
11 
19 
77 
13 

8 

6 
14 
17 

3 
13 
32 
24 

5 
113 
14 
15 
12 
30 
27 

6 
18 
127 
11 
12 

8 

6 
200 


48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
46.25 
57.00 
48.00 
50.50 
45.33 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
4a  00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
50.40 
47.00 
4R  00 
44.91 
48.00 
53.25 
48.00 
48. 00 


4a  oo 
4a  oo 
4a  oo 
4a  oo 
4a  oo 
4a  oo 
4a  oo 

44.00 
46,12 
56.00 

4a  oo 

47.63 
45.33 
4a  00 
44.00 

4a  oo 
4a  oo 
4a  oo 
4a  oo 
4a  oo 

50.00 
47.00 

4a  oo 

44.91 

4a  oo 

52.50 

4a  oo 
4a  oo 


10.3750 
.3750 
.4500 
.4024 
.4221 
.6061 
.3750 
.5000 
.4149 
.3938 
.3711 
.3871 
.5417 
.4375 
.4787 
.4375 
.5625 
.3875 
.3811 
.3750 
.4528 
.3865 
.5625 
.4798 
.4500 
.2902 
.4500 
.3984 


ta37ri0 
.3750 
.4500 
.4026 
.4303 
.6400 
.3750 
.5000 
.4275 
.4000 
.3726 
.3984 
.5417 
.4375 
.4785 
.4375 
.6250 
.3875 
.3828 
.4383 
.4600 
.4316 
.6250 
.4798 
.4500 
.3206 
.4583 
.3977 


STONECUTTERS,   SOFT  STONE,  Male. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  III 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 
Davenport,  Iowa.. 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines.  Iowa. 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa... 


2 

47 

46 

4a  00 

4a  00 

$0.5000 

3 

12 

11 

44.67 

44.73 

.4500 

2 

46 

34 

4a  00 

4a  00 

.5000 

2 

15 

14 

44.00 

44.00 

.5625 

2 

38 

44 

45.71 

45.68 

.5625 

2 

7 

4 

4a  29 

4a  29 

.4800 

4 

24 

28 

44.00 

44,00 

.5660 

2 

13 

9 

44.92 

44,44 

.5000 

3 

23 

24 

45.04 

44.67 

.5000 

2 

14 

13 

4a  00 

4a  00 

.5000 

10.5000 
.4500 
.5000 
.5625 
.5625 
.4800 
.6250 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 


a  Greater  New  York 


b  Including  Allegheny. 
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Table  IV AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

MARBLE  AND  STONE  WORK— Concluded. 

STOXECITTERS,  SOFT  STONE,  Male— Concluded. 


Locality. 


Indianapolis,  Ind 

Little  Rock,  Ark.... 

Louisville,  Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark,  N.J 

New  York.  N.Y.(o). 

Norfolk,  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland,  Oreg 

Richmond,  Va 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Washington,  D.  C. . . 
Wheeling,  W.Va.... 


Number  of        I  Average  hours  per    Average  wages  per 
employees.        ■  week.  nour. 

1907. 


1906. 


47.15 
44.48 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.28 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
46.50 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
49.88 


|   1907. 

1906. 
$0.4804 

47.18 

45.00 

.5500 

48.00 

.4788 

44.00 

.6000 

48.00 

.4905 

48.00 

.4545 

44.49 

.5618 

44.00 

.5591 

48.00 

.4750 

44.00 

.5000 

44.00 

.6211 

48.00 

.4150 

44.00 

.5625 

48.00 

.5250 

44.00 

.5000 

4a  00 

.5000 

49. 07 

.4539 

SO.  4563 
.5500 
.5050 
.6438 
.5017 
.4579 
.5529 
.5615 
.4688 
.5000 
.6667 
.4250 
.5625 
.5859 
.5000 
.5000 
.4333 


PLANING  MILL. 

CARPENTERS,  Male. 


Atlanta,  Oa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Lake  Charles,  La 

Los  Angeles.  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y.(«) 

North  Tbnawanda,  N.  Y 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  (6) 

Racine,  Wis 

Rochester.  N.  Y 

Saginaw,  Mich 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

8an  Francisco.  Cal 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 


2 

64 

3 

42 

2 

21 

4 

72 

3 

37 

2 

17 

3 

70 

2 

28 

2 

15 

2 

4 

2 

5 

2 

7 

2 

26 

2 

39 

2 

12 

2 

47 

2 

45 

7 

176 

2 

17 

3 

n 

2 

35 

4 

35 

2 

16 

2 

30 

3 

5 

2 

52 

2 

16 

2 

22 

2 

17 

59 
42 
20 
96 
36 
17 
79 
28 
15 
7 
5 
11 
25 
30 
14 
36 
42 
199 
17 
24 
38 
30 
19 
40 
6 
55 
14 
37 
16 


I 


60.00 

CO.  00 

SO.  2464 

56.29 

54.00 

.2789 

48.00 

48.00 

.3986 

60.00 

60.00 

.2434 

54.54 

54.58 

.2958 

59.00 

59.00 

.2574 

5a  74 

50.71 

.3496 

60.00 

60.00 

.2200 

55.60 

55.60 

.2617 

55.50 

54.86 

.2903 

55.20 

60.00 

.3045 

49.71 

49.82 

.4054 

54.00 

54.00 

.2659 

60.00 

60.00 

.2114 

60.00 

60.00 

.2607 

60.00 

60.00 

.2037 

54.00 

54.00 

.2559 

49.34 

49.36 

.3742 

57.53 

56.94 

.2597 

60.00 

60.00 

.1875 

50.57 

50.74 

.3007 

51.26 

54.00 

.4190 

59.00 

59.00 

.2495 

54.00 

54.00 

.2611 

60.00 

CO.  00 

.1950 

60.00 

60.00 

.2880 

48.13 

47.86 

.  3875 

48.00 

48.00 

.56X2 

55.76 

54.00 

.2500 

SO.  2598 
.2945 
.4077 
.2644 
.3030 
.2596 
.3497 
.2400 
.2633 
.2996 
.2850 
.3933 
.2641 
.2156 
.2643 
.1894 
.2707 
.3783 
.2739 
.1889 
.3045 
.4213 
.2596 
.2722 
.1933 
.2945 
.4196 
.5710 
.2688 


LABORERS,  Male. 


Atlanta.  Oa '  2 

Baltimore,  Md 3 

Buffalo,  NY ;  4 

Cadillac,  Mich '  2 

Charleston.  8.  C 2 

Chicago.  Ill ,  2 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 3 

Cleveland,  Ohio ,  2 

Detroit,  Mich ,  2 

Dubuque,  Iowa 2 

Indianapolis,  Ind i  2 

Jacksonville,  Fla !  2 

Lake  Charles,  La 3 

a  Greater  New  York. 


126 

138 

28 

28 

71 

75 

86 

92 

29 

54 

33 

33 

13 

12 

23 

20 

36 

46 

124 

122 

17 

19 

116 

123 

114 

113 

60.00 
57.21 
60.00 
60.00 
60.21  * 
56.55  | 
54  62  i 
59.00  ; 
51.00 
60.00 
55.35 
60.00 
59.68  ■ 


60.00 
57. 21 
60.00 
60.00 
60.85 
56.91 
56.08 
59.00 
50.52 
60.00 
55.42 
60.00 
60.00 


SO.  1135 

SO.  1183 

.1.536 

.1536 

.1639 

.1668 

.1538 

.1608 

.0876 

.0978 

.1712 

.1733 

.1670 

.1735 

.1535 

.1550 

.1831 

.1976 

.1.104 

.1580 

.1632 

.1645 

.1282 

.1285 

.1616 

.1722 

t>  Including  Allegheny. 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

PLANING  MILIi— Continued. 

LABORERS,  Male — Concluded. 


Locality. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average  hours  per 
week. 

Average  wages  per 
nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Louisville,  Ky 

2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
7 
3 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 

13 
36 

183 
19 

102 
28 
70 
82 

116 
8 
7 
16 

168 
31 
8 

16 
43 

186 
29 

114 
21 
54 
81 

132 
10 
8 
18 

158 

27 

9 

54.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
54.00 
55.07 
60.00 
60.00 
54.00 
59.00 
54.00 
60.00 
48.00 
59.75 

54.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
54.00 
54.76 
59.84 
60.00 
54.00 
59.00 
54.00 
60. 00 
48.00 
58.00 

$0.1369 
.1513 
.1740 
.1082 
.1314 
.1603 
.1829 
.1645 
.1495 
.1944 
.1621 
.1806 
.1424 
.3075 
.1679 

SQL  10)2 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

.1603 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

.1799 

Montgomery,  Ala 

.1144 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

.1329 

New  Orleans,  La 

.1616 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (a) 

.1836 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

.1684 
.1515 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  (6) 

.2009 

Racine,  wis 

.1611 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

.1996 

Saginaw,  Mich 

.1507 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

.3194 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

.1641 

MACHINE  WOODWORKERS,  Male. 


Atlanta,  Ga 

2 
3 
2 
4 

2 

2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
8 
3 
3 
2 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

42 
43 
16 
22 
36 
7 
23 
24 
28 
34 
69 
16 
22 
32 
22 
25 
33 
52 
10 
84 
41 
79 
12 
110 
14 
21 
15 
64 
47 
51 

,; 

58 
6 

44 
44 

14 

33 

28 
7 
25 
26 
20 
35 
69 

" 

5o 

35 
14 
21 
39 
53 
10 
90 
40 
72 
13 
122 
16 
19 
19 
94 
43 
55 

J 

74 
5 

60.00 
57.77 
48.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.43 
57. 13 
54.42 
59.00 
51.06 
60.00 
55.  56 
57.55 
58.69 
49.  36 
54.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
54. 00 
50.32 
60.00 
60.00 
52.  57 
54.00 
59.00 
54.00 
60.00 
60.00 
48.33 
48.00 
60.00 
55.67 

60.00 
54.00 
48.00 
58.36 
60.00 
60.43 
56.88 
5142 
59.00 
50.29 
60.00 
55.50 
59.02 
60.00 
49.14 
54.00 
60.00 
00.00 
60.00 
60.00 
54.00 
48,96 
59.77 
(50.00 
52.25 
54.00 
59.00 
54.00 
60.00 
60.00 
48.00 
48.00 
60.00 
54.00 

$0.2352 
.2460 
.3447 
.2432 
.1888 
.1229 
.3043 
.2963 
.2732 
.2973 
.1974 
.2719 
.1973 
.2089 
.3735 
.2534 
.1923 
.2200 
.2400 
.1774 
.2521 
.3793 
.2363 
.1591 
.3195 
.3968 
.2262 
.2505 
.1543 
.2731 
.4036 
.6563 
.2474 
.2792 

80. 2407 

Baltimore,  Md 

.2581 

Boston,  Mass * 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

.3707 
.2545 

Cadillac,  Mich 

.1975 

Charleston,  S.  C 

.1336 

Chicago,  111 

.3250 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

.3078 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

.2673 

Detroit,  Mich 

.3182 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

.2152 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

.2750 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

.1528 

Lake  Charles,  La 

.1995 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

.4057 

Louisville,  Ky 

.2436 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

.1977 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

.2260 

Montgomery,  Ala 

.2200 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

.1841 

New  Orleans,  La 

.2689 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (a) 

.4142 

North  Tonawanda,  N .  Y 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

.      .2421 

.1671 

PhiWlAlpW*,  PH 

.3246 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  («>) 

.  4106 

Racine,  Wis 

.2306 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

Saginaw,  Mleh ... , 

.2586 
.1629 

St^Louls,  Mo 

.2718 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

.4333 

.6514 

Tacoma,  Wash 

.2712 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

.2700 

SAWYERS,  Male. 


Atlanta,  Ga 2 

Baltimore,  Md 3 

Boston,  Mass l  2 

Buffalo,  NY I  4 

Cadillac,  Mich 2 

Charleston,  S.C 2 

Chicago,  III 2 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 3 

Cleveland,  Ohio '  2 

Detroit,  Mich 3 

Dubuque,  Iowa 2 

Indianapolis,  Ind '  2 

a  Greater  New  York. 


9 

12 

17  i 

17 

8 

8 

13 

11 

3 

3 

2  ' 

9 

14 ; 

13 

12 

10 

8 

8 

9 

8 

15 

14 

8 

8 

60.00 

60.00 

$0.2167 

56.  47 

54.00 

.2332 

48.00 

48.00 

.3720 

60.00 

58.91 

.2423 

60.00 

60.00 

.2167 

60.50 

60.50 

.1284 

56. 14 

55.85 

.3074 

54.33 

54.  40 

.2943 

59.  00 

59. 00 

.2781 

50.  *9 

51.00 

.3289 

60.  00 

60.00 

.2143 

55.88 

55.88 

.259-1 

$0.2333 
.2496 
.3638 
.25*8 
.2100 
.1409 
.3372 
.3017 
.2781 
.3215 
.2296 
.2594 


t>  Including  Allegheny. 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES-<?ontinued. 

PLANING  MILI^Concludod. 
SAWYERS,  Mmle — Concluded. 


Locality. 


Jacksonville,  Fla 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

LouUvUte,  Ky 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Muscatine,  Iowa 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y.  (a) 

North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y 

Oshkosh,  Wis 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  (*>) 

Racine,  Wis 

Saginaw,  Mich 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

8an  Francisco,  Cal 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 


Number 

Number  of 

of  estab- 
lish- 

employees. 

ments. 

1906. 

1907. 

2 

5 

5 

2 

7 

7 

2 

4 

4 

2 

17 

20 

3 

26 

30 

2 

31 

37 

2 

14 

12 

8 

52 

47 

3 

9 

8 

3 

33 

34 

2 

10 

11 

2 

4 

4 

2 

5 

6 

3 

54 

57 

2 

25 

27 

2 

7 

7 

2 

29 

18 

2 

3 

3 

Average  hours  per 
week. 

Average  wages  per 
nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

56.40 

56.40 

$0.2661 

10.2767 

49.14 

49.14 

.3686 

.3532 

54.00 

54.00 

.2703 

.2628 

60.00 

60.00 

.2160 

.2089 

60.00 

TO.  00 

.2181 

.2182 

60.00 

60.00 

.1882 

.1805 

54.00 

54.00 

.2999 

.2611 

50.88 

50.81 

.3506 

.3610 

59.33 

59  88 

.2077 

.2036 

60.00 

60.00 

.1770 

.1840 

52.00 

51.82 

.2726 

.2695 

54.00 

54.00 

.4236 

.4097 

59.00 

59.00 

.2483 

.2444 

60.00 

60.00 

.1528 

.1662 

60.00 

ea  00 

.2638 

.2702 

48.00 

48.00 

.5759 

.6071 

60.00 

60.00 

.2388 

.2689 

55.67 

54.00 

.2667 

.2667 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  BOOK  AND  JOB. 

BOOKBINDERS,  Male. 


Albany,N.Y ' 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

BmTalo.N.  Y , 

Butte,  Mont ' 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chicago.  Ill ' 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex ; 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit. Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Dtiluth.  Minn 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich | 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Little  Rock,  Ark ? 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

LoulsvUle.  Ky ♦ 

Minneapolis,  Minn ' 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans.  La 

New  York,  N.  Y.  («) 

Norfolk,  Va ' 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  {*>) 

Richmond,  Va 

81.  Louis,  Mo I 

St.  Paul,  Minn ! 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Seattle,  Wash I 

Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak , 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,  Kans I 

Trenton,  N.J 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Wilkes- Barn,  Pa *.. 


2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
4 
2 
2 
3 

I 
l\ 

2  . 

3  t 

3| 
3 1 

2 

2  I 
2  i 
2 
2  i 

I 


49 

5 
13 

6 
34 
16 

4 
10 
88 
49 
15 
12 
15 

5 
29 

7 

5 

6 
28 

8 
18 
24 
14 
13 
11 
47 

8 

9 
38 
19 
16 
54 
37 

:i 

ii 

si 

,;; 

f 

n 


52.90 
54.00  i 
55.38  ' 
51.00  | 
54.00 
54.00  . 
48.00 
54.00  | 
54.00 
54.86  | 

54.00  ; 

53.00 

48.00 

54.00  , 

54.00 

49.71 

53.00 

54.00  * 

54.00  ; 

53.00  ! 

52.67  i 

54.00 

53.14 

54.00 

54.00 

54.00 

53.38 

54.00 

52.89 

54.00 

54.00 

54.00 

53.35 

53.00 

48.00 

54.00 

48.00 

53. 75 

54.00 

54.00 

51. 00 

53.80 

54.  00 

50.  73 


53.17  ' 

$0.3984 

10.4112 

54.00 

.3056 

.3159 

52.44 

.3290 

.3199 

50.57  ! 

.3413 

.3594 

53.23  1 

.3407 

.3451 

54.00  i 

.3056 

.3102 

48.00  . 

.6146 

.6375 

54.00  ' 

.3037 

.3232 

54.00 

.3129 

.3109 

53.00  ' 

.2920 

.3070 

54.00  ' 

.2895 

.2901 

53.00 

.3561 

.3762 

48.00 

.3958 

.3917 

54.00  | 

.3259 

.3704 

54.00 

.3052 

.3048 

48.00  1 

.3095 

.3214 

53.00  , 

.2679 

.33C9 

54.00  , 

.2901 

.2986 

54.00  i 

.3466 

.3506 

53.00  j 

.3538 

.3585 

52.95  , 

.3513 

.3597 

54.00 

.2705 

.2859 

53.17 

.3262 

.3258 

54.00  , 

.2949 

.2996 

50.00  , 

.2921 

.3299 

54.00 

.3842 

.3893 

52.57  | 

.2885 

.3309 

54.00 

.3333 

.3195 

50.25 

.3358 

.3476 

54.00  , 

.3060 

.3056 

54.00 

.2778 

.2899 

54.00 

.3188 

.3181 

53.29  , 

.3389 

.3444 

53.00 

.  3283 

.3390 

48.00  , 

.3750 

.4566 

54.00  ' 

.3290 

.3503 

48.00  , 

.4107 

.4302 

53.83 

.3046 

.3025 

54.00  i 

.28X1 

.  3046 

54.00  1 

.3117 

.3364 

48.00  i 

.2902 

.3208 

50.83  . 

.3266 

.3417 

54.00 

.2725 

.2994 

51.46 

.3148 

.3380 

a  Greater  New  York. 


*  Including  Allegheny. 
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Table  IV AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  QITIES— Continued. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  BOOK  AND  JOB— Continued. 

COMPOSITORS,  Male. 


Locality. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich . . 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lynn,  Mass 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Montgomery,  Ala 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York,  N.  Y.  («).. 

Norfolk,  Va 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Peoria,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  (J>) 

Portland,  Oreg 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak... 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,  Kans 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Wllkes-Barre,  Pa 

Wilmington,  Del 

Worcester,  Mass 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of 
employees. 


1906. 


1907. 


128 
28 
88 
25 
94 
22 
11 
31 
11 
118 
26 
20 
28 
13 
24 

8 

6 
16 
54 
23 
17 
32 
16 
29 
60 

8 
22 
28 

8 
45 
30 
197 
30 
15 

9 
121 
47 
17 
24 
26 
152 
28 
14 
15 
13 
54 
24 
15 
16 
12 
13 
23 

9 
21 
11 
23 
21 

4 

8 


120 

34 

85 

20 

113 

21 

14 

31 

14 

100 

24 

21 

38 

10 

18 

9 

7 

18 

33 

25 

18 

33 

21 

25 

59 

7 

22 

21 

7 

43 

.  23 

190 

30 

14 

8 

112 

43 

14 

24 

26 

167 

29 

15 

14 

15 

42 

24 

14 

16 

11 

12 

22 

14 

22 

13 

23 

17 

4 

8 


Average  hours  per 
week. 


1906. 


48.00 
54.00 
52.02 
50.16 
49.97 
54.00 
48.00 
54.87 
54.00 
49.93 
50.08 
53.00 
48.00 
54.00 
54.00 
49.50 
53.00 
51.00 
48.00 
52.70 
50.98 
54.00 
52.06 
52.34 
53.53 
55.00 
54.00 
53.50 
52.50 
54.00 
51.10 
48.00 
48.00 
54.00 
50.00 
53.19 
54.00 
48.00 
54.00 
50.31 
49.58 
53.54 
50.36 
53.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
54  00 
54.00 

4a  oo 

48.00 
54.00 
54.00 
51.00 
53.64 
48.00 
51.  57 
52. 75 
54.00 


1907. 


48.00 
54.00 
49.29 
50.70 
50.12 
54.00 
4a  00 
50.84 
54.00 
50.28 
50.25 
53.00 
4a  00 
54.00 
54.00 
4a  00 
53.00 
51.33 
4a  00 
52.32 
48.00 
54.00 
52.05 
52.56 
53.54 
54.43 
54.00 
53.48 
52.29 
54.00 
51.39 
4a  00 
4a  00 
54.00 
50.25 
51.93 
54.00 
48.00 
54.00 
50.31 
49.76 
53.34 
49.87 
53.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
54.00 
49.88 
4a  00 
4a  00 
52.64 
54.00 
48.00 
52.23 
4a  00 
50.06 
52.75 
54.00 


Average  wages  per 
liour. 


1906. 


SO.  3586 
.2880 
.3328 
.3500 
.3530 
.3388 
.6250 
.3258 
.3266 
.3901 
.3682 
.3661 
.4241 
.3077 
.3310 
.3064 
.3333 
.3252 
.3718 
.3424 
.3886 
.3030 
.3430 
.3631 
.2984 
.2568 
.2980 
.3333 
.3281 
.3152 
.3434 
.4487 
.3373 
.3321 
.3417 
.3378 
.3270 
.4305 
.3318 
.3331 
.3553 
.2993 
.4166 
.3296 
.4711 
.3589 
.4449 
.3012 
.2801 
.4106 
.3365 
.3144 
.3148 
.3193 
.3409 
.3229 
.3210 
.2812 
.2871 


90.3587 
.2914 
.3313 
.3410 
.3615 
.3510 
.6250 
.3630 
.3320 
.3861 
.3672 
.3630 
.4340 
.3565 
.3323 
.3241 
.2817 
.3200 
.3794 
.3450 
.4132 
.3008 
.3676 
.3799 
.3176 
.2548 
.3030 
.3243 
.3284 
.3260 
.3348 
.4516 
.3613 
.3378 
.  3516 
.3587 
.3290 
.4785 
.3241 
.3266 
.3574 
3180 
.4632 
.3275 
.4736 
.3a59 
.5035 
.2923 
.3138 
.4811 
.3438 
.3280 
3069 
.3864 
.3724 
.3478 
.3374 
.2812 
.2789 


SOWERS   AND   STITCHERS,   BOOK,    Female. 


Albany,  X.Y 2 

Atlanta,  Ga 2 

Baltimore,  Md 3 

Birmingham,  Ala 2  | 

Boston,  Mass 3  , 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 2  i 

Butte,  Mont 4  : 

a  Greater  New  York. 


19 

19 

16 

16 

13 

10 

23 

20 

22 

23 

13 

9 

12 

13 

52.42 
54.00  . 
54  31  I 
50.09  ' 
54.00 
54.00 
48.00  . 


52. 74   10. 1320    10. 1364 


54.00 
52.30 
50.10 
52.43 
54.00 
4a  00 


.0828 
.1158 
.1054 
.1456 
.1141 
.2014 


.0984 
.1233 
.1116 
.1440 
.1252 
.2035 


b  Including  Allegheny. 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

PRINTING  AND  BINDING,  BOOK  AND  JOB-<3oncluded. 

SEWERS  AND   STITCHERS,  BOOK,   Female— Concluded. 


Locality. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average] 
we* 

Hours  per 
Bk. 

1907. 

Averages 
no 

1906. 

rages  per 
J  r. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Charleston.  S.  C 

2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

17 

19 

40 

5 

19 

23 

13 

29 

5 

8 

9 

8 

13 

13 

34 

36 

17 

28 

21 

24 

6 

18 

34 

23 

24 

71 

17 

24 

15 

8 

13 

15 

21 

17 

10 

14 

20 

6 

15 
17 
48 

6 
27 
21 
12 
27 

6 

8 
10 
17 
17 
24 
28 
38 
22 
20 
20 
22 

7 
19 
42 
24 
*     25 
99 
25 
30 
21 

7 
14 
16 
25 
17 
12 
14 
23 

5 

54.00 
54.00 
55.13 
54.00 
53.00 
48.00 
54.00 
54.00 
51.00 
53.00 
54.00 
54  00 
53.77 
53.00 
52.85 
54.00 
53.18 
54.00 
54.00 
51.00 
53.50 
54.00 
53.41 
54.00 
54.00 
54.00 
53.65 
,  53.00 
48.00 
54.00 
54.00 
48.00 
54.00 
54.00 
51.00 
53.71 
54.00 
49.67 

54.00 
54.00 
53.79 
54.00 
53.00 
48.00 
54.00 
54.00 
48.00 
53.00 
54.00 
54.00 
53.29 
53.00 
52.61 
54.00 
53.14 
54.00 
53.10 
54.00 
52.87 
54.00 
53.05 
54.00 
54.00 
54.00 
53.76 
53.00 
48.00 
54.00 
54.00 
48.00 
54.00 
54.00 
48.00 
51.14 
54.00 
50.00 

S0.08J7 
.1505 
.1384 
.1407 
.1117 
.1609 
.1268 
.1028 
.1123 
.0755 
.1111 
.1389 
.0959 
.0958 
.1366 
.1200 
.1457 
.1220 
.1120 
.1840 
.1030 
.1229 
.1287 
.1155 
.1011 
.1099 
.1529 
.0814 
.1674 
.0926 
.1147 
.1347 
.1007 
.0915 
.1176 
.1310 
.0852 
.1180 

$0  0914 

Chicago,  111 

.1719 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

.1500 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

.1466 

n*]l**,  i>x 

.1125 

Denver,  Colo 

.1761 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

.1203 

Detroit,  Mich 

.1135 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

.1198 

Duluth,  Minn 

.0949 

Grand  feaplds,  Mich 

.1278 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

.1296 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

.1037 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

.0967 

Los  Angeles.  Cal 

.1462 

Louisville.  Ky 

.1199 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

.1349 

New  Haven,'  Conn 

.1444 

Nflw  Orleans,  La          ....... 

.1091 

New  York,  it.  Y.  («) 

.1697 

Norfolk,  Va 

.1071 

Onuiha,  Nebr . .  „ 

.1267 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

.1323 

Pittsburg.  Pa.(&) 

.1219 

Richmond,  Va 

.1085 

fit.  Louis,  Mo 

.1062 

8t.  Paul,  Minn 

.1488 

San  Antonio.  Tex 

.0843 

Seattle,  Wash 

.2113 

Sioux  Falls.  8.  Dak 

.1138 

Syracuse,  N\  Y 

.1177 

tfacoma,  Wash  L , , .... 

.1465 

Toledo,  Ohio 

.0990 

Topeka,  Kana 

.0980 

Trenton,  N.  J 

.1302 

Washington,  D.  C 

.1396 

Wheeling,  W.  Va. . .   

.0854 

WUkes-Barro,  Pa 

.1166 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham ,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston.  8.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

Pall  River,  Mass 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Ilarrtsburg.  Pa 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jscksonvllle,  Fla 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lynn,  Mass 


PRINTING,   NEWSPAPER. 
COMPOSITORS,  Male. 


2 
2 
5 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 

31 

2  . 

V 

w 

2 : 

2 

\\ 

2 


11 

1 
9 

48.00 

48.00 

10.3864 

10.4282 

25 

25  . 

48.00 

48.00 

.4183 

.4183 

104  ' 

114 

48.00 

42.11 

.4577 

.5316 

20 

21  ! 

48.00 

48.00 

.4625 

.4667 

165 

156  , 

42.00 

42.00 

.5855 

.5888 

46 

51 

48.00 

48.00 

.4498 

.4607 

15 

12  ' 

45.00 

45.00 

.7733 

.7167 

3 

2 

50  67 

52.00 

.3710 

.4420 

137 

144  ; 

46.10 

45.78 

.6592 

.6714 

49  ! 

49 

48.00 

48.00 

.5226 

.5434 

34 

33  . 

48  00 

48.00 

.4939 

.5437 

23  , 

26  ! 

<8.00 

48  00 

.4920 

.4987 

23 

25  ■ 

46  00 

46.00 

.5745 

.6230 

22 

26  , 

48.00 

48  00 

.  4319 

.4376 

5  , 

4  ! 

48.00 

48.00 

.3333 

.3333 

11  1 

16  ! 

48.00 

48.00 

.4545 

.  4813 

8  • 

8 : 

48.00 

48.00 

.3021 

.3021 

24  , 

29 

48.00 

48  00 

.4100 

.4078 

10  1 

11  1 

54.00 

54.00 

.2556 

.2720 

32 

36 

48.00 

48.00 

.4668 

.4734 

12  j 

13 

45.00 

44.77 

.4514 

.4551 

9< 

• 

48.00 

48.00 

.3750 

.4130 

36  ' 

38 

48.00 

48.00 

.5677 

.6069 

25  ' 

24 

48. 64 

4H.63 

.5024 

.5025 

18  ' 

19  ! 

47.00 

47.00 

.4043 

.4043 

•  Greater  New  York. 


*  Including  Allegheny. 
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Table  IV AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 

SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

PRINTING,  NEWSPAPER— Continued. 

COMPOSITORS,  M*le — Concluded. 


Locality. 


Manchester.  N.  TI 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Montgomery,  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans.  La 

New  York,  N.  Y.  («) . . 

Norfolk,  Va 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Peoria,  ID 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa.(*>) 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

8an  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak... 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Taooma,  Wash 

Tampa,  Fla 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,  Kans 

Washington,  D.  C 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Wilmington,  Del 

Worcester,  Mass 


Number  j 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


i        Number  of 
employees. 

Average  hours  per 

week. 

Average  wages  per 

hour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1006. 

1907. 

1006. 

1907. 

1 

6 

6 

48.00 

48.00 

10.3576 

10.3576 

48 

50 

49.13 

49.20 

.4988 

.5023 

25 

22 

48.00 

48.00 

.4384 

.4673 

37 

37 

45.68 

45.68 

.4635 

.4635 

6 

6 

49.33 

49.33 

.3465 

.4031 

31 

31 

48.00 

48.00 

.4657 

.4657 

7 

9 

48.00 

48.00 

.4375 

.4375 

56 

51 

48.36 

48.39 

.5804 

.5804 

162 

161 

47.78 

47.75 

.5808 

.6292 

7 

8 

48.00 

48.00 

.3631 

.3906 

17 

17 

48.00 

48.00 

.4485 

.4485 

7 

8 

48.00 

48.00 

.4465 

.4436 

96 

93 

49.50 

49.61 

.4292 

.4326 

58 

76 

48.00 

48.00 

.5857 

.5838 

9 

9 

48.56 

48.56 

.3597 

.3597 

53 

60 

48.00 

48.00 

.5867 

.5802 

23 

23 

48.00 

48.00 

.4538 

.4538 

13 

13 

52.62 

52.62 

.3916 

.3835 

64 

71 

48.00 

48.00 

.3916 

.3876 

89 

110 

45.28 

45.23 

.5820 

.5814 

49 

53 

48.82 

49.02 

.4753 

.5000 

11 

13 

48.55 

49.31 

.5732 

.5949 

9 

10 

49.33 

50.10 

.5146 

.5031 

39 

33 

45.00 

45.00 

.6701 

.8000 

10 

11 

48.00 

48.00 

.4063 

.4449 

45 

50 

44.53 

44.70 

.6181 

.6262 

5 

5 

48.00 

48.00 

.  3959 

.4000 

22 

23 

48.00 

48.00 

.4469 

.4656 

13 

17 

48.00 

48.00 

.5625 

.6060 

22 

19 

48.00 

48.00 

.4318 

.4342 

20 

20 

48.  CO 

48.00 

.4115 

.4281 

32 

34 

48.00 

48.00 

.4063 

.4479 

13 

12 

4800 

48.00 

.4095 

.4115 

64 

70 

43.41 

43.59 

.6034 

.6094 

8 

8 

48.00 

48.00 

.4536 

.4786 

10 

11 

52.80 

53.45 

.2764 

.2959 

27 

30 

48.00 

48.00 

.4612 

.4522 

LINOTYPE   OPERATORS.   Male. 


Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lynn,  Mass 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn. . . 

Montgomerv,  Ala 

Nashville,  Tenn 

New  Haven,  Conn. . . 
New  Orleans,  La 


2 
2 
5 

2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 

a  Greater  New  York. 


17 
25 
91 
14 

132 
36 
10 
10 

104 
00 
50 
25 
27 
15 
39 
14 
26 
10 
14 
9 
38 
12 
12 
58 
22 
13 
25 
24 
46 
11 
25 
20 
44 


15 

48.00 

48.00 

80.4461 

25 

44.64 

44.64 

.7424 

87 

42.40 

42.41 

.5377 

18 

42.00 

42.00 

.5000 

133 

42.00 

42.00 

.6236 

36 

48.00 

48.00 

.4590 

11 

45.00 

45.00 

.7867 

10 

42.50 

42.50 

.6872 

103 

46.50 

'   46.38 

.7086 

59 

48.00 

48.00 

.5292 

49 

48.00 

48.00 

.5079 

25 

48.00 

48.00 

.8955 

25 

46.00 

46.00 

.6261 

18 

48.00 

48.00 

.4396 

44 

46.85 

45.55 

.5558 

13 

48.00 

48.00 

.3512 

26 

48.00 

48.00 

.4348 

10 

48.00 

48.00 

.3750 

15 

48.00 

48.00 

.4214 

9 

54.00 

54.00 

.4535 

43 

48.00 

48.00 

.4526 

12 

42.00 

42.00 

.6210 

13 

44.50 

44.31 

.6109 

60 

48.00 

48.00 

.5836 

22 

48.45 

48.45 

.4927 

14 

46.85 

46.86 

.4157 

23 

50.00 

50.00 

.6251 

27 

48.00 

48.00 

.4518 

46 

42.70 

42.70 

.5988 

11 

48.73 

48. 7S 

.6340 

25 

48.00 

48.00 

.4775 

20 

48.00 

48.00 

.4375 

43 

47.73 

47.91 

.6796 

$0.4833 
.7222 
.5601 
.6008 
.6228 
.4870 
.7333 
.7009 
.7162 
.5498 
.5456 
.9040 
.8021 
.4445 
.5655 
.3558 
.4027 
.3750 
.4231 
.4702 
.4583 
.6973 
.5702 
.6146 
.4927 
.4119 
.6554 
.4522 
.6348 
.6280 
.4775 
.4375 
.6927 
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Table  !¥.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

PRINTING,  NEWSPAPER— Continued. 

LINOTYFK  OPB&ATOmS,  Male — Concluded. 


Locality. 

Number 

of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average  hours  per 
week. 

Average  wages  per 
hour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  («) 

4 
.    2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

172 
11 
40 
10 
7B 

109 
B 
46 
29 
23 
26 
58 
30 
21 
17 
38 
10 
« 
5 
20 
20 

*6 
12 
26 
13 
52 
15 
19 

176 
12 
33 
20 
81 
72 

3 
47 
34 
23 
25 
61 
28 
25 
18 
31 
11 
35 

5 
21 
26 

9 
16 

1 

63 
15 
22 

47.80 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
45.23 
48,00 
49.63 
48.00 
43.45 
51.91 
48.00 
46.90 
49.07 
45.86 
49.53 
45.00 
46.00 
43.21 
48.00 
48.00 
48.  GO 
49.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
43.38 
48.00 
48.00 

47.77 
48.60 
48.06 
48.00 
45.56 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
43.06 
51.91 
48.00 
46.98 
49.14 
48.56 
50.33 
45.00 
48.00 
43.23 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
43.57 
48.00 
48.00 

SO.  6042 
.3807 
.4766 
.4173 
.6106 
.6894 
.1790 
.5978 
.7005 
.4251 
.4343 
.0880 
.4805 
.6633 
.5610 
.6737 
.4229 
.6225 
.4208 
.4323 
.5813 
.5592 
.4054 
.4063 
.4167 
.6932 
.4493 
.4803 

•0.6365 

Norfolk,  Va. 

.4254 

Omaha,  Nebx. 

.4754 

Peoria,  HI.. 

.4244 

Phfl*d«lpMa.  Pa 

.5747 

Pittsburg,  Pa.(fr) 

.5892 

Portland,  Me 

.4167 

Portend,  Owjp 

.5951 

Pmvfdenee,  It  I. 

.6895 

tt*chTnonit1,  Va 

.4653 

Rochester;  N.Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

.4350 
.6839 

flLPmil.Mhm 

.4911 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

.6930 

"wi  AntomV\"Tex 

.5551 

fl*n  Fnin<iwf>,  0*1 

.8022 

Scranton,  Pa.. 

.4452 

8eattle,  Wash 

.6399 

8ioux  Falls.  S.  Dak 

.4563 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

.4544 

Tacoma,  Wash 

.5938 

Temps,  Fla 

.5208 

Tsrre  Haute,  Ind 

.4268 

Toledo,  Ohio 

.4479 

TnfMrica,  K w» 

.4231 

Washington.  D.  C 

.6139 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

.4743 

Worcester,  Mass 

.4801 

STEREOTYPBRS,  Male. 


2 

52.00 

52.00 

10.4271 

10 

48.00 

48.00 

.3625 

21 

42.57 

42.00 

.4540 

2 

55.50 

52.00 

.3733 

62 

42.00 

42.00 

.6131 

6 

52.80 

53.33 

.4161 

4 

56.00 

56.00 

.5692 

2 

48.50 

48.50 

.3087 

47 

49.33 

49.49 

.4947 

17 

48.61 

48.53 

.4015 

10 

48.00 

48.00 

.4083 

6 

56.00 

56.00 

.3066 

7 

47.71 

47.71 

.4402 

4 

52.00 

48.00 

.3619 

16 

48.86 

46.69 

.3979 

4 

48.00 

48.00 

.4011 

2 

48.00 

.       48.00 

.3750 

4 

47.00 

51.00 

.4074 

4 

54.00 

54.00 

.2685 

13 

48.00 

48.00 

.4063 

2 

45.50 

45.50 

.4694 

2 

52.50 

52.50 

.4931 

11 

48.00 

48.00 

.5104 

4 

45.00 

45.50 

.3658 

3 

42.00 

42.00 

.5714 

9 

52.00 

51. 50 

.3933 

9 

55.11 

54.67 

.3507 

7 

54.86 

54.86 

.3069 

3 

56.00 

56.00 

.3958 

5 

53.20 

53.20 

.3839 

69 

42.46 

42.46 

.6536 

2 

48.00 

48.00 

.3125 

9 

48.00 

48.00 

.3819 

2 

53.00 

53.00 

.3975 

33 

47.25 

47.52 

.4108 

21 

56.00 

52.  95 

.3773 

3 

53.00 

53.00 

.3542 

9 

48.00 

48.00 

.4<i8S 

16 

45.50 

45.50 

.5222 

4 

50.40 

51.00 

.3481 

6 

44.00 

44.00 

.4018 

uy.N.Y 

Atlanta,  Oa 

Baltimore,  Md.,.. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mas* 

Buffalo.  N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston.  B.C. 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio... 
Cleveland,  Ohio.... 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Des Moines,  Iowa.. 

Detroit,  Midi 

Duluth,  Minn. 

Fall  River,  I 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

lUrrisburg,  Pa 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

little  Rook,  Ark.... 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

LouisvttlB,  My 

Lynn,  Mass 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee.  Wis 

Minneapolis.  Minn... 
New  Haven,  Conn . . . 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York.  N.  Y.(«). 

Norfolk,  Va 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Peoria,  ni 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  (*).... 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.  I 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 


2 

2 

2 

10 

4 

21 

2 

2 

3 

64 

2 

5 

2 

4 

2 

2 

3 

45 

3 

18 

2 

9 

2 

6 

2 

7 

2 

4 

2 

14 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

4 

2 

12 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12 

2 

5 

2 

3 

2 

8 

2 

9 

2 

/ 

3 

3 

2 

5 

4 

69 

2 

2 

2 

9 

2 

2 

3 

32 

2 

24 

3 

3 

2 

7 

2 

16 

2 

5 

2 

6 

90.4688 
.4375 
T5025 
.4353 
.6129 
.3572 
.5603 
.3087 
.4961 
.4328 
.4302 
.3606 
.4717 
.3620 
.4558 
.4271 
.3750 
.4028 
.2778 
.4063 
.3674 
.5351 
.5455 
.4038 
.5714 
.4120 
.3363 
.3069 
.3958 
.4189 
.6536 
.3646 
.4097 
.3975 
.4343 
.4239 
.3542 
.4827 
.5222 
.3602 
.4217 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

PRINTING,  NEWSPAPER— Concluded. 
STEREOTYPERS,   Male— Concluded. 


Locality. 


St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Ban  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal... 

Scranton.  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,  Kans 

Washington,  D.  C... 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.... 
Worcester,  Mass 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of 
employees. 


1906.      p    1907. 


Average  hours  per  '  Average  wages  per 
week.  j  nour. 


1906. 


45.35 
45.43 
55.60 
46.00 
45.00 
52.00 
56.00 
53.33 
53.33 
56.00 
48.00 
52.00 
52.57 
48.00 
48.00 


1907. 


1906. 


45.33   10.4996 


46.20  I 

55.60  ! 

46.00 

45.00 

52.00 

48.00 

53.33 

52.00 

56.00 

48.00 

52.00 

52.57 

48.00 

48.00 


.4234 
.6013 
.6000 

.2897 
.4321 
.4454 
.5625 
.4018 
.4063 
.5105 
.4715 
.3611 
.4323 


1907. 


$0.4913 
.3759 
.4685 
.6013 


.5273 
.4454 
.5469 
.4018 
.4161 
.5105 
.5049 
.3611 
.4323 


STREETS  AND   SEWERS,   CONTRACT  WORK. 

LABORERS.  Male. 


Albany.N.Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Charleston,  8.  C 

Chicago,IU 

Cincinnati ,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas, Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit, Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duroth.Minn 

G  rand  Rapids,  Mich 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lynn,  Mass 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Montgomery,  Ala 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York.N.Y.(o) 

Norfolk,  Va 

Peoria,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa.  (6) 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.I 

Racine,  Wis 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N .  Y 

8t.  Louis,  Mo 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal 

Scranton,  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak 

Syracuse,  N .  Y 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Trenton ,  N .  J 

Washington,  D. C 

Wheeling,  W.  Va 

Wilmington,  Del 

Worcester,  Mass 


2 
2 
3 
2 
4 
2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

Si 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

4 

3 

2 

2 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2  I 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


137 
109 
485 
425 
540 

55 
516 
299 
130 

47 
204 
145 
308 

27 
309 

88 
466 
261 

70 
449 
159 
118 

61 
392 
207 

40 
457 
635 
448 

80 
112 
1,711 
177 
167 
434 

66 

58 
417 
336 
270 
563 

50 
149 

64 

98 
636 
180 
266 

62  | 
493 

24 

86 
174 


117 

55.50 

52.77 

10.1673 

10.1963 

95 

60.00 

60.00 

.1468 

.1500 

492 

50.41 

50.43 

.1904 

.1909 

305 

59.79 

59.31 

.1998 

.2021 

579 

51.36 

51.13 

.2072 

.2284 

33 

60.00 

60.00 

.1124 

.1097 

669 

56.20 

53.89 

.2379 

.2542 

281 

58.54 

58.53 

.1839 

.2023 

173 

60.00 

60.00 

.1895 

.1901 

63 

54.00 

51.62 

.1820 

.2064 

239 

54.00 

54.00 

.2425 

.2661 

170 

54.00 

54.00 

.1944 

.2276 

296 

60.00 

60.00 

.1917 

.1879 

22 

59.67 

59.55 

.2030 

.2039 

386 

60.00 

60.00 

.2329 

.2317 

74 

60.00 

60.00 

.1751 

.1905 

180 

59.72 

58.00 

.1993 

.2210 

185 

59.77 

60.00 

.1537 

.1546 

79 

59.00 

59.00 

.1947 

.2063 

374 

57.33 

58.72 

.1945 

.1977 

144 

60.00 

60.00 

.2195 

.2115 

135 

59.58 

59.52 

.1672 

.1790 

39 

54.00 

54.00 

.1921 

.1906 

231 

54.92 

54.81 

.1857 

.1765 

212 

60.00 

60.00 

.2168 

.2284 

41 

60.00 

60.00 

.1250 

.1312 

284 

60.00 

60.00 

.1515 

.1659 

570 

59.49 

59.04 

.1763 

.1907 

439 

58.26 

58.47 

.1697 

.1753 

80 

60.00 

60.00 

.1350 

.1438 

106 

60.00 

60.00 

.1884 

.1844 

1,885 

60.00 

60.00 

.1498 

.1547 

111 

60.00 

60.00 

.1553 

.1723 

178 

60.00 

60.00 

.2250 

.2500 

430 

59.65 

59.44 

.1918 

.1921 

113 

59.45 

59.58 

.1949 

.2113 

58 

59.22 

59.22 

.1554 

.1534 

453 

48.10 

48.00 

.2151 

.2177 

363 

58.84 

59.33 

.2310 

.2243 

620 

48.00 

48.00 

.2624 

.2554 

385 

48.00 

48.00 

.3153 

.3125 

67 

52.80 

51.94 

.1725 

.1752 

228 

48.40 

48.00 

.2865 

.3099 

52 

60.00 

60.00 

.2500 

.2509 

76 

59.41 

59.66 

.1920 

.1936 

295 

49.19 

49.83 

.2780 

.2957 

72 

55.00 

54.00 

.1639 

.1949 

212 

51.74 

51.51 

.2255 

.2392 

57 

60.00 

60.00 

.1500 

.1509 

586 

53.90 

52.37 

.1741 

.1829 

20 

54.00 

54.00 

.1944 

.1944 

60 

57.56 

57.00 

.1470 

.1594 

160 

48.83 

48.75 

.2192 

.2193 
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Table  IV.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Continued. 

STREETS   AND   SEWERS,   MUNICIPAL.  WORK. 
LABORERS,  Male. 


Locality. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Albany,  N.Y 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Augusta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Butte,  If  ont 

Charleston.  8.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Dea  Moines,  Iowa — 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,Minn 

Evansvllle,  Ind 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Harrisburg,  Pa 

Hartford,  Conn 

Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fls 

Jersey  City,  N.J 

Kansas  City, Mo...... 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lynn.  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  II.... 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn... 

Mobile,  Ala 

Montgomery,  Ala. .. . 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Newark, N.J 

New  Haven,  Conn. . . 

New  Orleans.  La 

New  York.  N.Y.  (a). 

Norfolk,  Va 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Peoria,  IU 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburg,  Pa. (»).... 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.I 

Racine,  Wis 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester.  N.Y 

8t. Louts,  Mo 

8t.  Paul,  Minn 

Salt  Lake  City,  Vtah 

Ban  Antonio,  Tex 

Ban  Francisco,  Cal . . . 

Be  ran  ton.  Pa 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Sioux  Falls.  8.  Dak.. 

Syracuse,  N.Y 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Topeka,  Kans 

Trenton, N.J 

Washington,  DC... 
Wheeling.  W.Va.... 
Wilkes- Barre,  Pa.... 

Wilmington,  Del 

Worcester,  Mass 


Number  of 
employees. 


!  Average  hoars  per 
week. 


16. 

1907. 

106 

99 

260 

319 

146 

146 

306 

375 

594 

977 

277 

278 

89 

60 

99 

79 

243 

3,403 

378  ! 

1,047  j 

31 

125, 

245  ' 

664  i 

44  I 


344  I 
107 
120  < 
156 

66 
213 
170 

66 
190 

18 
398 
257 
204 
230 
470 
533 
2,193 

46 

54 
174 
404 
130 
330 
3,075 
107 

63 

54 
919 
860 
155 
136 
401 

23 
114 
400 
1,741 
183 
170 
126 

50 
150 
140 

36 
275 
175 

86| 
190  I 

50 

62  ! 
965  j 

51 

75  ' 
282  ; 
371 


476 
1,012 

49 
132 
244 
784 
106 

47 

97 
330 
112 
135 
133 

94  < 
227 
170 

66 
231 

22 
359 
243 
234 
'240 
470 
545 
1,950 

51 

97 
155 
486 
250 
330 
3,233 
226 

Si 

1,130  ' 
860  I 
149  , 
151  ' 
345  I 

33 

139  • 
430 
1,497  I 
195; 
203  I 
137 
529 
205 
160 

38 
285 
120 

51 
175 

50 

70 
1,105 

60 

81 
352 
464 


48.00 
60.81 
60.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
GO.  00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
54.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
60.00 
60.00 
54.00 
60.45 
48.00 
54.00 
44.00 
48.00 
60.00 
48.00 
54.00 
48.00 
54.00 
48.69 
48.00 
48.00 
54.00 
60.00 
54.00 
48.00 
54.00 
55.79 
48.00 
54.00 
48.00 
48.00 
45.76 
48.00 
54.00 
48.00 
00.15 
54.00 
56.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
60.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
60.00 
48.00 
54.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 


48.00 
60.72 
60.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
53.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
54.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
60.00 
54.00 
54.00 
60.21 
48.00 
54.00 
44.00 
48.00 
60.00 
48.00 
54.00 
48.00 
54.00 
50.50 
48.00 
48.00 
54.00 
60.00 
54.00 
48.00 
54.00 
55.79 
48.00 
54.00 
48.00 
48.00 
45.38 
48.00 
54.00 
48.00 
54.54 
54.00 
56.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
44.00 
48.00 
48.00 
60.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 
60.00 
48.00 
54.00 
48.00 
48.00 
48.00 


Average  wages  per 
hour. 

1906. 

1907. 

$0.2063 

10.2223 

.1308 

.1368 

.1091 

.1091 

.2083 

.2083 

-.2758 

.2886 

.1875 

.1875 

.3750 

.4375 

.1159 

.1379 

.2624 

.2752 

.2197 

.2197 

.2191 

.2192 

.2188 

.2500 

.2500 

.2813 

.2538 

.2576 

.2188 

.2188 

.1687 

.1791 

.2500 

.2500 

.1886 

.2070 

.2500 

.2813 

.1750 

.1924 

.1500 

.1667 

.2111 

.2125 

.2000 

.2000 

.2072 

.2089 

.1597 

.1597 

.3505 

.3536 

.2188 

.2188 

.1442 

.1505 

.2500 

.2813 

.1680 

.1944 

.2500 

.2813 

.1806 

.1944 

.1854 

.1826 

.2204 

.2209 

.2500 

.2500 

.1667 

.1944 

.1000 

.1021 

.1667 

.1944 

.1802 

.2064 

.1944 

70!y> 

.2120 

.2142 

.2639 

.2695 

.1944 

.1918 

.2200 

.2200 

.2211 

.2212 

.2161 

.2541 

.2188 

.2322 

1944 

.1944 

.2803 

.3125 

.1568 

.1727 

.1776 

.1940 

.1875 

.2143 

.1912 

.2035 

.1875 

.1875 

.2000 

.2000 

.2813 

.2813 

.1875 

.1875 

.3125 

.3750 

.1875 

.1875 

.2813 

.3125 

.2000 

.2000 

.1923 

.2097 

.2500 

.2813 

.2000 

.2000 

.1977 

.2063 

.2000 

.2188 

.1500 

.1500 

.1964 

.2017 

.1944 

.1944 

.2029 

.2022 

.1929 

.1925 

.2348 

.2347 
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Table  IT — AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  CITIES— Concluded. 

TOBACCO,  CIOARSL 

CI43A&  MAKERS,  Male. 


Locality. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of 
employees. 


1006. 


1007. 


Average  hours  per 
week. 


1906. 


1907. 


Average  wages  per 
nour. 


1006. 


1907. 


Boston ,  Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

New  York.N.Y. («»).... 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Richmond,  Va 

Rechester,N.Y 

Tampa,  Fla 


307 
M>1 
54 

36 

38 
103 
236 
16 
32 
2,250 


310 

108 
62 
42 
37 
101 
260 
16 
37 
2,113 


45.00 
48.00 
44.00 
45.11 
45.79 
47.34 
53.46 
44.61 
48.00 
60.00 


45.00 
48.00 
44.00 
45.62 
45.00 
47.13 
53.35 
44.60 
48. 0D 
60.00 


J 


00.4*19 
.3510 
3443 
.2877 
.3508 
.3533 
.2657 
.2971 
.2908 
.3026 


00.' 


.3259 
.3442 
.3231 
.3383 
.3256 
.3129 
.2974 
.3028 
.2975 


STENMEBS,  Female. 


Baltimore,  Md 

Boston,  Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Detroit,  Mich 

Louisville,  Ky 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

New  York,  N.Y.(o) 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Pittsburg,  Pa. (6)... 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Tampa,  Fla  


53 

50 

53.21 

53.76 

80.0883 

78 

75 

45.00 

45.00 

.1417 

32 

33 

48.00 

48.00 

.1423 

113 

136 

51.03 

51.79 

.1073 

21 

26 

44.00 

44.00 

.1314 

104 

103 

52.02 

52.57 

.0821 

39 

26 

51.38 

52.15 

.0808 

27 

17 

40.78 

49.76 

.0666 

560 

576 

55.81 

55.30 

.1058 

58 

71 

46.28 

49.35 

.0960 

74 

78 

46.47 

46.73. 

.1197 

10 

11 

51.00 

50.73 

.1053 

186 

161 

60.00 

CO.  00 

.1417 

90.0800 
.1564 
.1460 
-0991 
.1300 
.0890 
.0944 
.0941 
.1106 

*  .1019 
.1306 
.1044 
.1360 
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Table  V.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS. 

MACHINE    WOODWORKERS,   Male. 


State. 

Number 

of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average  hours  per 
week. 

Average  wages  per 
nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

California 

2 

7 
2 
3 
3 
2 

10 
281 
25 
70 
37 
16 

13 

51 

40 
14 

54.00 
58.63 
ea  00 
58.43 
58.54 
58.25 

54.00 
58.69 
56.55 
58.24 
58.63 
57.00 

90.3277 
.2614 
.2380 
.2106 
.1964 
.2270 

10.3440 

Illinois 

.2523 

Kentucky 

.2453 

New  York. 

.2247 

Ohio 

.2104 

Wisconsin 

.2444 

MACHINISTS,  Male. 


California. 
Illinois.... 
New  York 

Ohio 

Wisconsin. 


2 

57 

41 

54.00 

54.00 

10.3347 

7 

334 

323 

58.56 

58.58 

.2836 

3 

74 

78 

59.78 

58.46 

.2534 

3 

51' 

54 

58.47 

58.46 

.2196 

2 

92 

120 

55.30 

55.27 

.2788 

10.3746 
.2844 
.2542 
.2263 
.2709 


MOLDERS,   IRON,   Male. 


California. 

Illinois 

Kentucky. 
New  York 

Ohio 

W 


2- 

16 

23 

54.00 

54.00 

SO.  4026 

7 

550 

587 

58.20 

58.22 

.2784 

2 

10 

9 

60.00 

59.56 

.2983 

3 

195 

147 

59.85 

58.78 

.2638 

2 

86 

85 

58.91 

58.94 

.3157 

2 

71 

69 

56.18 

56.57 

.3653 

$0.4420 
.2651 
.3101 
.2728 
.3215 
.3522 


PAINTERS,  Male. 


California. 
lUlnols.... 
Kentucky . 
New  York. 

Ohio 

Wisconsin. 


5 
252 
25 
34 
19 
32 


5  i 
205 

22  ] 
17  ' 
24  | 
24 


54  00 

54.00 

90.3385 

58.70 

58.73 

.2689 

60.00 

56.55 

.3225 

59.85 

57.06 

.2484 

58.37 

58.33 

.2361 

55.75 

56.00 

.2935 

10.3722 
.2748 
.3146 
.2498 
.2335 
.3302 


BOOTS  AND   SHOES. 

CLOSERS-OX,  Female. 


Illinois 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
Wisconsin 


4  i 

»?i 

2  ] 
3 

3  I 

I 

i 


26  , 
11  I 

118  , 

28 
36  I 

28  i 

23  I 

27  . 
13 

9  * 

I 


55.00 

55.00 

90.2339 

59.00 

59.00 

.1750 

54.61 

52.69 

.1956 

58.42 

58.46 

.1825 

59.00 

58.58 

.1811 

59.55 

59.43 

.169G 

54.35 

54.26 

.2106 

58.  88 

58.89 

.1587 

57.92 

57.92 

.1610 

57.78 

5778 

.1737 

IWnols 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 

Minnesota 

Mlasoun 

New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin. 


CUTTERS,  OVTSOLE,  Male. 


8 

7 

14 

12 

63 

GO 

16 

23 

10 

12 

15 

14 

3 

3 

16 

17 

14 

15 

11 

10 

55.00 

55.00 

90.2523 

59.00 

59.00 

.2252 

55.67 

54.43 

.2886 

59.13 

59.09 

.2252 

59.00 

59.00 

.2878 

59.40 

59.07 

.2094 

53.67 

53.33 

.2753 

59.50 

59.53 

.2489 

58.43 

58.40 

.2187 

56.36 

56.50 

.2558 

90.2117 
.1672 
.1940 
.1852 
.2046 
.  1916 
.1925 
.1646 
.1621 
.1797 


90.2727 
.2288 
.2999 
.2218 
.2854 
.2148 
.2577 
.2548 
.2238 
.2739 
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Table  V.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES— Continued. 

CUTTERS,  UPPER,  Male. 


State 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average  hours  per 
week. 

Average  wages  per 
nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Illinois 

4 

3« 
15 
2 
3 
3 
7 
4 
4 

2 

102 
82 
792 
71 
238 
122 
111 
121 
94 

. 

136 
68 
697 
74 
256 
105 
102 
117 
94 
27 

55.00 
59.00 
54.76 
59.48 
59.00 
59.37 
55.66 
56.31 
57.63 

55.00 
59.00 
54.72 
59.46 
58.02 
59.15 

5a  32 
57.72 

SO.  3013 
.2501 
.2910 
.2573 
.2690 
.2455 
.3212 
.3413 
.2952 
.2455 

10.3292 

Maine 

.2580 

Massachusetts 

.3142 

Minnesota 

.2688 

Missouri 

.2825 

New  Hampshire... <. 

New  York 

.2513 
.3339 

Ohio 

.3647 

Pennsylvania 

.3184 

Wisconsin 

58. 10  '        58. 33 

.2538 

EDGE  TRIMMERS,  Male. 


Illinois 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Wisconsin 


4 

34 

35 

55.00 

55.00 

90.4450 

3 

14 

15 

59.00 

59.00 

.2697 

15 

230 

193 

54.89 

54.95 

.3849 

2 

8 

10 

59.38 

59.40 

.2789 

3 

40 

44 

59.00 

58.20 

.3894 

3 

27 

31 

59.56 

59.16 

.2919 

6 

18 

18 

54.83 

54.61 

.4338 

4 

30 

28 

59.20 

59.14 

.3224 

4 

15 

15 

58.40 

58.40 

.3608 

2 

6 

6 

57.50 

57.50 

.3066 

1 

10.4839 
.2758 
.4213 
.2727 
.4460 
.2866 
.4376 
.3279 
.3604 
.3030 


GOODYEAR  STITCHERS,  Male. 


Illinois 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
Wisconsin 


4 

31 

32 

3 

6 

9 

11 

•      164 

158 

2 

10 

11 

3 

40 

37 

7 

18 

17 

4 

19 

19 

4 

17 

17 

2 

5 

5 

55.00  ; 

59.00 

54.60 

59.40 

59.00 

56.28  ! 

58.79 

5&  18  ' 

57.00 


55.00 

90.5055 

58.33 

.2826 

54.65 

.4133 

59.27 

.2916 

57.51 

.3204 

56.24 

.3261 

58.79 

.3140 

58. 18 

.2912 

57.00 

.3612 

90.5804 
.2866 
.4073 
.3156 
.3736 
.3390 
.3142 
.3065 
.3542 


L.ASTERS,  MACHINE,  Male. 


Illinois 

Maine 

Massachusetts... 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire. 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 


197 

I 
206 

55.00 

53 

47  l 

59.00 

303 

332  ' 

55.78 

11 

16  ! 

59.45 

89 

112 

59.00 

101 

78 

59.31 

28 

28  j 

5136 

74 

75 

59.05 

90 

101 

57.07  i 

16 

"  , 

56.88 

.2528 
.3445 
.3108 
.2549 
.3149 


TREERS,  Male. 


Illinois 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania... 
Wiseonsin 


4 

59 

3 

14 

13 

407 

2 

11 

3 

44 

2 

00 

2 

5 

2 

8 

2 

7 

2 

12 

55.00 

55.00 

90.3120 

59.00 

59.00 

.2595 

54.68 

54.88 

.2549 

59.36 

59.38 

.2013 

59.00 

57.86 

.2274 

59.72 

59.40 

.1667 

55.00 

54.20 

.1895 

58.75 

5S.33 

.2035 

58.00 

58.00 

.2572 

58.75 

58.64 

.2247 

90.3436 
.2645 
.2927 
.2260 
.2339 
.1719 
.2265 
.1906 
.2693 
.2444 
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Table  V.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES— Concluded. 
VAMPERS,  Female. 


SUte. 


Illinois 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Ohio.- 

Pennsylvania . . . 
Wisconsin 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of 
employees. 


1906. 


1907. 


55 
9 
221 
26 
71 
37 
38 
87 
38 
11 


Average  hours  per   Average  wages  per 
.  week.  |  hour. 


1906. 


55.00 
59.00 
55.32 
55.17 
59.00 
59.47 
54.66 
59.31 
57.66 
57.73 


1907. 


55.00 
59.00 
55.05 
55.73 
58.30 
58.00 
54.55 
59.32 
57.66 
57.73 


1906. 

SO.  2173 
.2071 
.2534 
.2044 
.2390 
.2244 
.2317 
.1842 
.1964 
.2251 


1907. 

$0.2365 
.2250 
.2601 
.2100 
.2493 
.2251 
.2486 
.2008 
.1984 
.2237 


CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS. 

BLACKSMITHS,  Male. 


Connecticut 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Missouri 

N*»w  Jersey 

New  York..   .. 
North  Carolina 

Onio 

Pennsylvania.. 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


2 

8 

8 

57.00 

57.00 

90.3226 

2 

7 

5 

00.00 

60.00 

.2542 

2 

33 

36 

57.55 

57.50 

.2938 

6 

104 

113 

57.18 

57.33 

.2459 

2 

6 

6 

54.00 

5100 

.2963 

3 

39 

38 

59.85 

59.13 

.2036 

8 

16 

15 

55.63 

55.80 

.2889 

3 

31 

31 

59.90 

59.94 

.2404 

2 

14 

16 

60.00 

60. 00 

.2524 

3 

18 

16 

58.00 

56.75 

.2861 

9 

66 

61 

55.55 

56.16 

.3180 

3 

14 

12 

60.00 

60.00 

.1593 

9 

113 

115 

58.10 

56.43 

.2620 

6 

52 

57 

56.69 

56.96 

.2819 

2 

4 

5 

58.75 

59.00 

.2917 

3 

10 

9 

58.00 

57.78 

.2484 

3 

36 

49 

59.11 

59.12 

.2699 

10.3145 
.2650 
.2864 
.2551 
.2870 
.2197 
.2850 
.2500 
.2667 
.2942 
.3102 
.1763 
.2653 
.2752 
.2933 
.2761 
.2781 


BODY  MAKERS,  CARRIAGE,  Male. 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Miuourt 

N«»w  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
Wisconsin 


4 

75 

3 

7 

2 

29 

3 

19 

2 

53 

2 

10 

9 

224 

6 

54 

6 

66 

2 

13 

83 

6  I 

32 
17  I 
39 

io : 

228 
81 
69 
19  ' 


56.63 
58.29 
59.86 
55.21 
59.92 
60.00 
54.16 
58.48 
56.88 
59.15 


56.87 
58.00 
59.00 
55.12 
59.95 
60. 00 
54.46 
56.41 
56.78 
59.26 


10.2601  I      SO.  2674 


.2405 

.2570 

.1859 

.1846 

.3168 

.3328 

.2450 

.2451 

.2575 

.2700 

.3181 

.3203 

.2601 

.2929 

.2811 

.2909 

.2289 

.2566 

MACHINE  WOODWORKERS,  Male. 


Illinois 

1  ndiana 

Kt-ntucky 

Michigan 

New  York... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin — 


2 

J 

5" 

194  . 

2 

25  , 

2 

49  i 

5 

57 

5 

116 

2 

20 

3 

51 

36  : 

266 

29  I 

39 

53 
107 

20  , 

52 


57.75 

57.64 

10.2240 

57.37 

57.79 

.1923 

59.88 

59.00 

.1704 

59.  98 

59.97 

.2021 

58.39 

58.36 

.2346 

56.99 

54.56 

.1860 

58.50 

58.75 

.2017 

59.16 

59.13 

.2047 

$0.2311 
.1925 
.1763 
.2106 
.2350 
.2063 
.2010 
.2226 
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Table  V.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

CARRIAGES  AND  WAGONS— Concluded. 
PAINTERS,  Male. 


State. 

N  amber 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average  hours  per 
week. 

Average  wages  per 
nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

10.2944 
.2206 
.3300 
.2286 
.2501 
.2539 
.2479 
.2751 
.2333 
.2243 
.2556 
.1068 
.2757 
.2456 
.2483 
.2032 
.2538 

1907. 

Connecticut 

2 

2 
2 
6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
3 

10 
3 
9 
7 
2 
3 
3 

17 
22 
86 

379 
16 
52 
42 
97 
33 
24 

311 
18 

307 
65 

17 
17 
82 

387 
11 
56 
38 
98 
34 
25 

296 
20 

297 
63 

56.47 
60.00 
57.24 
57.76 
55.13 
59.81 
55.43 
59.94 
60.00 
58.33 
55.28 
60.00 
58.24 
57.22 
60.00 
56.35 
59.24 

56.82 
6tt  00 
57.57 
57.97 
55.64 
59.25 
55.21 
59.96 
60. 00 
57.64 
55.23 
60.00 
56.46 
57.41 
58.33 
55.97 
59.17 

$0.2569 

Georgia 

.2300 

Illinois 

.3382 

Indiana 

.2420 

Iowa 

.2427 

Kentucky 

.2273 

MflHAAohUORttll 

.2575 

Michigan 

.2734 

Missouri 

.2419 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

2320 

.2688 

North  Carolina 

.1666 

Oliio 

.2940 

Pennsylvania 

.2491 

Tennessee 

15                  9 

.2750 

Virginia 

26 
78 

31 
81 

.2019 

Wisconsin 

.2946 

TRIMMERS,  CARRIAGE,  Male. 


Georgia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania.. 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


2 

12 

7 

60.00 

60.00- 

$0.2457 

6 

44 

42 

56.41 

56.55 

.2677 

3 

6 

8 

57.00 

57.00 

.2580 

2 

26 

23 

60.00 

59.26 

.2537 

3 

17 

16 

54.41 

54.50 

.3317 

3 

42 

44 

59.95 

59.98 

.2700 

2 

14 

14 

60.00 

60.00 

.2369 

2 

7 

8 

60.00 

60.00 

.1950 

10 

122 

106 

55.34 

55.74 

.2957 

6 

92 

102 

59.38 

56.47 

.2908 

5 

26 

22 

59.77 

59.73 

.2182 

3 

11 

14 

56,36 

56.07 

.2492 

2 

16 

19 

59.81 

59.63 

.1776 

CARS,   STEAM  RAILROAD. 

BLACKSMITHS,  Male. 


California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 
Tennessee...-. 

Texas 

Virginia 


3 

158  i 

6 

235  , 

4 

GO 

2 

81  ' 

2 

58  | 

4 

99 

3 

56 

3 

110 

2 

100 

2 

15 

2 

67 

2 

28 

161  : 

239 
62  ; 

88  j 
64 
97  ! 
53 
116 

84 ; 

16  , 

51  ' 
28  , 


30.2691 
.2839 
.2580 
.2549 
.3306 
.2691 
.2637 
.1956 
.2949 
.3004 
.2341 
.2789 
.2274 


54.00 

54.00 

$0.3494 

10.3875 

55.42 

55.38 

.3491 

.3676 

57.22 

55.19 

.2759 

.2988 

55.00 

55.00 

.2687 

.2856 

55.07 

56.84 

.3090 

.3343 

57.10 

55.55 

.3016 

.3064 

57.21 

57.17 

.2712 

.3062 

56.55 

56.79 

.2828 

.3055 

56.35 

56.55 

.3224 

.3500 

60.00 

60.00- 

.2653 

.2803 

59.67 

56.71 

.3268 

.3631 

59.32 

59.32 

.2814 

.2932 

BOILER   MAKERS,  Male. 


California. 
Illinois.... 
Indiana... 
Maryland. 
Minnesota 
Missouri.. 
New  York 

Ohio 

Texas 


1 

103 

103 

5100 

54.00 

$0.3808 

5 

200 

237 

58.01 

57.93 

.3420 

3 

79 

100 

57.97 

57.40 

.2899 

2 

91 

93 

55.00 

55.00 

.2557 

2 

61 

66 

55.31 

56.82 

.3621 

3 

93 

56 

58.58 

53.04 

.3341 

o 

83 

83 

56.24 

56.17 

.2775 

2 

57 

51 

55. 05 

55.41 

.3160 

:     2 

* 

» 

59.81 

00.00 

.3504 

$6.4112 
.3631 
.3196 
.2696 
.3824 
.3569 
.3051 
.3198 
.38C8. 
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Tama  V.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES-Cbntinued. 

CARS,  STEAM  RAILROAD— Continued. 

C1MHETMAK&RS,  Male. 


State. 

Number 

of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average  hours  per 
week. 

Average  wages  per 
hour. 

1906.     |     1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Dataware 

2 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

61  |             64 
378              307 

54.00 
54.26 
55.00 
57.40 
57.78 
57.41 

54.00 
5119 
55.00 
56.94 
58.76 
57.26 

$0.2457 
.3408 
.2284 
.2567 
.2843 
.2955 

SO.  2944 

lUinol* 

.3578 

M*ry1<ksd 

27 
15 
37 
146 

21 
16 
21 

168 

.2429 

MinmwAtA.. 

.2762 

Mifunnri 

.2755 

Ohio 

.2842 

CARPENTERS,  Mmle. 


California.... 

Dataware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Minnesota... 

Missouri 

New  York... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 


3 

29 

23 

54.00 

5400 

! 
SO.  3443 

2 

204 

212 

54.00 

5400 

.2439 

6 

1,316 

1,650 

56.26 

56.40 

.3263 

4 

200 

200 

57.53 

5535 

.2785 

2 

214 

148 

55.00 

55.00 

.2110 

2 

317 

363 

57.94 

57.85 

.2245 

4 

462 

580 

55.94 

56.78 

.2662 

3 

395 

396 

55.52 

55.58 

.2633 

3 

536 

588 

57.90 

57.85 

.3062 

2 

587 

612 

56.54 

56.68 

.3001 

2 

29 

48 

60.00 

60.00 

.1986 

2 

115 

112 

56.90 

60.00 

.2910 

2 

155 

144 

59.06 

59.05 

.2105 

90.3435 
.2856 
.3243 
.3313 
.2253 
.2416 
.2615 
.2952 


.2076 
.3078 
.2213 


CAR  REPAIRERS,  Male. 


California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Missouri 

New  York... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Virginia 


I 


527 

67S 

544» 

5400 

$0.26M 

627 

802 

57.43 

57.50 

.2125 

82 

133 

57.40 

55.04 

.2055 

581 

489 

55.00 

55.00 

.1908 

88 

85 

49.91 

48.85 

.2413 

58 

139 

56.28 

57.84 

.1815 

448 

418 

56.29 

56.60 

.2327 

474 

508 

55.69 

56.19 

.3288 

325 

305 

59.63 

60.00 

.2169 

235 

238 

59.17 

59.16 

.1600 

10.2807 
.2253 
.2218 
.1921 
.2761 
.1793 
.2300 
.3020 
.2423 
.1725 


LABORERS,   Male. 


California.... 

Delaware 

Illinois 

lywMawa. 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  York... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania , 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Virginia 


458 

280 

54.00 

5400 

$0.2045 

156 

159 

5400 

54  00 

.1490 

2,720 

3,270 

54.95 

55.04 

.1708 

307 

385 

56.24 

54  44 

.1446 

238 

321 

55.00 

55.00 

.1414 

137 

200 

56.68 

57.44 

.1671 

734 

787 

58.01 

57.59 

.1501 

403 

323 

55.91 

57.07 

.1434 

776 

797 

57.50 

57.54 

.1498 

699 

790 

57.95 

57.97 

.1368 

84 

102 

60.00 

60.00 

.1182 

394 

550 

59.73 

60.00 

.1499 

219 

177 

59.52 

59.53 

.1204 

$0.2018 
.1513 
.1730 
.1527 
.1473 
.1713 
.1523 
.1574 
.1498 
.1452 
.1298 
.1630 
.1272 


MACHINE  WOODWORKERS,  Made. 


Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Minnesota... 

Missouri 

Now  York... 

Ohio 

FsamtvlvaaJa 
Tennessee.... 

Texas 

Virginia 


ii 

2 

4| 
3  ' 
3  . 
2  I 
2 

2  I 
2 


80 

94 

54  00 

5400 

$0.2593 

337 

344 

54.47 

54  87 

.2896 

36 

48 

58.08 

67.08 

.2349 

47 

47 

55.00 

55.00 

.2278 

30 

36 

57.30 

57.17 

.2287 

101 

99 

57.64 

57.73 

.2379 

58 

55 

56.52 

56.73 

.2258 

213 

224 

67.33 

57.42 

.2181 

88 

95 

56.25 

56.32 

.2951 

11 

11 

60.00 

60.00 

.1986 

24 

28 

56.75 

60.00 

.2718 

17 

19 

59.29 

• 

59.32 

.2244 

$0.2887 
.2944 
.2847 
.2201 
.23S0 
.2533 
.2539 
.2224 
.3108 
.2127 
.29C4 
.2366 
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Table  V.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

CARS,  STEAM  RAILROAD— Concluded. 

MACHINISTS,  Male. 


State. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average  hours  per 
week. 

Average  wages  per 
nour. 

1906.     |     1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

California 

3 
2 
6 

4 
2 

4 

3 
3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

365 

13 

925 

227 

446 

■   263 

348 

98 

277 

100 

78 

155 

144 

400 
15 
1,001 
280 
416 
259 
305 
113 
351 
125 
100 
186 
144 

54.00 

54  00 
56.50 

55  64 
55.00 
6509 
57.97 
59.33 
55.96 
58.20 
60.00 
56.10 
59.44 

54.00 
54.00 
56.42 
53.81 
55.00 
57.20 
53.30 
59.15 
55.80 
57.96 
60.00 
60.00 
59.45 

10.3574 
.2531 
.3362 
.2902 
.2791 
.3477 
.3259 
.2472 
.2875 
.2697 
.2897 
.3378 
.2925 

$0.3894 

Delaware „ 

.2778 

Illinois 

.3555 

Indiana 

.3233 

Maryland 

.2945 

Minnesota . 

.3683 

Missouri 

.3558 

New  York 

.2596 

Ohio 

.2956 

Pennsylvania 

.2793 

Tennessee 

.3150 

Texas 

.3717 

Virginia 

.3136 

PAINTERS,  Male. 


California 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  York... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Virginia 


3 

98 

115 

54.00 

54.00 

10.2905 

2 

102 

110 

54.00 

54.00 

.2658 

6 

378 

442 

55.03 

55.20 

.3178 

4 

33 

39 

56.73 

55.08 

.2363 

2 

107 

131 

55.00 

55.00 

.2394 

2 

95 

97 

57.42 

57.18 

.2347 

4 

118 

104 

57.66 

58.11 

.2759 

3 

119 

120 

54.50 

54.75 

.3711 

3 

218 

191 

57.10 

57.16 

.2588 

2 

217 

188 

56.75 

56.33 

.3191 

2 

44 

54 

57.64 

60.00 

.2763 

2 

45 

42 

59.36 

59.31 

.2092 

t0. 3092 
.2889 
.3243 
.2826 
.2204 
.2436 
.2574 
.4281 
.2357 
.3305 
.2921 
.2202 


UPHOLSTERERS,   Male. 


California. 
Delaware. 
Illinois.... 
Indiana... 
Maryland . 
Minnesota 
Missouri.. 
New  York 

Ohio 

Texas 

Virginia.. 


2 

30 

29 

54.00 

54.00 

90.3025 

2 

14 

8 

64.00 

54.00 

.2821 

3 

97 

120 

54.22 

64.38 

.3665 

2 

4 

3 

56.00 

53.33 

.2363 

2 

23 

23 

55.00 

55.00 

.2151 

2 

16 

14 

56.75 

56.64 

.2351 

2 

13 

14 

56.69 

58.29 

.2773 

2 

13 

13 

54.46 

54.48 

.2477 

2 

48 

46 

57.00 

57.04 

.2673 

2 

7 

10 

55.43 

60.00 

.2964 

2 

8 

6 

59.50 

59.67 

.2256 

90.3293 
.2865 
.3749 
.2547 
.2157 
.2631 
.2532 
.3614 
.2802 
.3105 
.2875 


COTTON  GOODS. 

CARDING-MACHINE  TENDERS,  Male. 


Alabama 

3 
6 
3 
6 
2 
4 
2 
2 
4 

36 
61 
34 
113 
107 
23 
12 
29 
59 

43 
55 
33 
108 
107 
23 
12 
26 
62 

65.83 
66.00 
60.00 
58.00 
60.00 
63  87 
60.00 
58.00 
65.34 

65.79 
64.53 
60.00 
58.00 
58.00 
61.70 
60.00 
58.00 
63.29 

90.0895 
.0799 
.1196 
.1287 
.1267 
.0854 
.1455 
.1276 
.0961 

99.0941 

Georgia 

.0954 

M  aine 

.1304 

Massachusetts 

.1466 

New  Hampshire 

.1368 

North  Carolina 

.1005 

.1469 

Rhode  I  sland 

.1494 

South  Carolina 

.1144 

LOOM  FIXERS,  Male. 


Alabama 

3 
6 
3 
5 
2 
7 
2 
2 

50 

71 
67 
187 
294 
89 
18 
55 

57 

75 
69 
183 
297 
85 
17 
60 

65.76 
66.00 
60.00 
58.00 
60.00 
64.69 
60.00 
58.00 

65.79 
64.17 
57.10 
68.00 
58.00 
62.71 
60.09 
58.00 

90.1621 
.1457 
.2076 
.2295 
.2194 
.1416 
.1656 
.2169 

90.1621 

Georgia 

.1601 

Maine 

.2304 

Massachusetts 

.2642 

New  Hampshire 

.2428 

North  Carolina 

.1523 

Pennsylvania 

.  1610 

Rhode  Island ^ 

.2540 
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Table  V.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

COTTON   GOODS— Concluded. 

SPINNERS,  FRAMES,  Female. 


State. 


Alabama 

Georgia 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 
New  Hampshire 
North  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 
Sooth  Carolina.. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of        ,  Average  hours  per 
employees.        |  week. 


1906. 


240 
352 
200 
972 
776 
107 
55 
123 
265 


1907. 


1906. 


1907. 


284' 
352 
207 
976 
817 
110 
55 
112 
249 


65.54 
66.00 
60.00 
58.00 
60.00 
6408 
60.00 
58.00 
65.65 


65.63 
64.23 
60.00 
58.00 
58.00 
61.87 
60.00 
58.00 
63.20 


Average  wages  per 
hour. 


1906. 


1907. 


10.0619 
.0747 
.1088 
.1221 
.1039 
.0740 
.0982 
.1097 
.0787 


SO.  0650 
.0859 
.1193 
.1407 
.1192 
.0885 
.1018 
.1348 
.0977 


SPINNERS,  MULE,  Male. 

U«in« 

3 
2 

2 

29 
46 

48 

31 
48 
50 

60.00 
58.00 
58.Q0 

60.00 
58.00 
58.00 

SO.  2192 
.2156 
.2032 

SO.  2452 

Massachusetts 

.2407 

Rhnri*  T*|*n<i 

.2372 

WEAVERS,  Male. 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Maine 

Massachusetts. 
North  Carolina 
Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Sooth  Carolina. 


Si 
5! 
V 

2  i 

4  ' 


160 

166 

65.19 

6612 

10.1108 

371 

330 

66.00 

64.55 

.1090 

159 

219 

60.00 

60.00 

.1748 

1.186 

1,185 

58.00 

58.00 

.1740 

159 

145 

6164 

62.01 

.1185 

54 

81 

60.00 

60.00 

.1339 

298 

298 

58.00 

58.00 

.1646 

327 

313 

65.52 

63.19 

.1114 

SO.  1125 
.1244 
.1923 
.2012 
.1389 
.1377 
.1919 
.1242 


WEAVERS,  Female. 


Alabama 

Georgia 

Main* 

Massachusetts. 
North  Carolina 
Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island.. 
Sooth  Carolina. 


3 

201 

210 

64.60 

64.82 

SO.  0911 

5 

422 

417 

66.00 

63.95 

.0951 

3 

468 

459 

60.00 

60.00 

.1474 

6 

1,708 

1,645 

58.00 

58.00 

.1550 

4 

113 

115 

65.14 

01.71 

.0941 

2 

202 

183 

60.00 

60.00 

.1313 

2 

373 

462 

58.00 

58.00 

.1505 

4 

156 

160 

65.54 

63.34 

.0989 

SO.  0855 
.1127 
.1612 
.1760 
4135 
.1364 
.1691 
.1130 


DTEING,  FINISHING,  AND  PRINTING  TEXTILES. 

BLEACHERS,  Male. 


Massachusetts 

4 
3 
2 
5 

113 
48 
16 

245 

104 
54 
23 

221 

58.00 
68. 65 
00.00 
58.55 

58.00 

'     58.61 

60.00 

58.30 

SO.  1214 
.1404 
.1672 
.1252 

SO.  1340 

New  Jersey 

.1461 

Pennsylvania 

.1703 

Rhode  Island 

.1323 

CALENDRERS,  Male. 


Massachusetts 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 


25  ! 
57  I 
29  I 
199 


29 

58.00 

58.00 

SO.  1342 

63 

58.67 

58.67 

.1562 

28 

CO.  00 

60.00 

.1569 

218 

59.11 

58.87 

.1391 

SO.  1398 
.1567 
.1586 
.1440 
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DYEING,  FINISHING,  AND  PRINTING  TEXTILES— Concluded. 

DYBR6,  Male. 


State. 


Massachusetts 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Massachusetts 
New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania. 
Rhode  Island. 


Number  of 
employees. 


1906. 


3907. 


163 

40  32 

107  !  107 

175  162 


Average  hours  per 
week. 


58.00 
58.70 
60.00 
58.45 


1907. 


58.78 
60.60 
58.28 


Average  wage-  per 
hour. 


1906. 


$0.1822 
.1436 
.1815 
.1378 


1907. 


•a  1393 
.1513 
.1806 
.1456 


POINTERS,  Male. 


39 

W 

28 

58.00 
59.19 
60.00 
57.07 

58.00 
59.21 
60.00 
57.14 

•0.4362 
.3660 
.4856 
.4904 

$0.  4344 

.3650 
.4703 
.5112 

California.. 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Michigan. . . 
Minnesota.. 
Missouri  — 
New  Yoik.. 
Tennessee.. 

Texas 

Virginia.... 
"Wisconsin.. 


California . . . 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Minnesota... 

Missouri 

Now  York... 

Ohio 

Tennessee . . . 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin . . . 


FLOUR. 
BOLTERS,   Male. 


5 

6 

63.60 

63.00 

90.3009 

•013000 

4  > 

4 

66.00 

66.09 

.2188 

.2188 

5 

5 

72  00 

7290 

.1792 

.1792 

13  : 

13 

65.54 

65.54 

.1857 

.1844 

49  . 

57 

48.91 

48.81 

.3464 

.3476 

6  1 

6 

72  00 

7200 

.1630 

.1778 

12  , 

12 

69.00 

69.99 

.2589 

.2623 

• 

9 

72.00 

72  09 

.1482 

.1482 

7  1 

7 

72.00 

7299 

.1816 

.1875 

8  ' 

8 

72  00 

72  00 

.1250 

.1363 

6  , 

i 

6 

64.00 

64.00 

.2444 

.2574 

2 

3  , 
4 
2 

2  , 
2 
2 
2 

3  , 


MILLERS,  Male. 


California ' 

Illinois ■ 

Indiana ' 

Kansas j 

Michigan ■ 

Minnesota I 

Missouri 

New  York ! 

Ohio ' 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee I 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 


I 


3 

7  | 

8 

3 

10  ' 

10 

3 

6 

8 

2 

3 

3 

3 

8 

9 

4 

71 

77 

3 

7  • 

8 

6 

22 

22 

4 

75 

91 

2 

i  i 

4 

2 

8  . 

8 

2 

3 

3 

2 

5 

5 

3  , 

10 

11 

64.29 

64.50 

•0.4117 

•0.3891 

72  00 

7200 

.2472 

.2423 

70.50 

7a  50 

.2434 

.2434 

72  00 

7200 

.2590 

.2500 

67.50 

67.33 

.2188 

.2236 

48.65 

4a  60 

.8494 

.3491 

72.00 

72  00 

.2520 

.2656 

67.09 

67.09 

.2454 

.2503 

72  00 

72  00 

.1844 

.1856 

63.43 

66.00 

.2865 

.2889 

72.00 

72  00 

.2474 

.2474 

72.00 

72  00 

.2822 

.2822 

69.60 

69.60 

.2016 

.2033 

64.80 

64.36 

.2233 

.2263 

MILLWRIGHTS,    Male. 


3  I 
5  I 

3  I 
58  ' 

4 

9 
15 
10 

2 

2 

4 


3 

64.00 

64.00 

•0.3454 

•0.3788 

5 

60.00 

60.00 

.3100 

.3200 

2 

71.00 

71.00 

.2827 

.3036 

3 

58.00 

58.00 

.2509 

.2735 

44 

60.00 

59.09 

.2996 

.3103 

4 

63.09 

63.00 

.2690 

.2794 

9 

57.33 

57.33 

.4333 

.4333 

23 

60.00 

6tt  00 

.2633 

.2772 

5 

60.00 

60  00 

.2790 

.2880 

2 

60.00 

60.00 

.3625 

.3750 

2 

60.00 

60.00 

.2875 

.3000 

4 

60.00 

60.00 

.2938 

.3063 
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Table  V.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

HARNESS. 

COLLAR   MAKERS,  Male. 


State. 


Number  I        Number  of 
ofestab-,        employees. 

lish-     j 

ments.    i     1906.  1907. 


Average  hours  per 
week. 


1906. 


1907. 


Average  wages  per 
hour. 


1906. 


1907. 


Iowa 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania . 

Texas 


31 

2I 

2 
2  I 

2 

2 

2i 
3 

3 

2 

2> 
2 


55.19 
55.47 
59.80 
58.70 
53.00 
59.00 
57.38 
56.61 
55.20 
51.11 
56.22 
59.00 


55.21 
54.20 
59.80 
55.58 
53.00 
58.05 
58.04 
56.55 
55.47 
51.11 
56.50 
59.00 


10.2412 
.2570 
.2434 
.1927 
.3170 
.2306 
.2558 
.2886 
.2411 
.3177 
.2591 


CUTTERS,  Male. 


$0.2320 
.2559 
.2384 
.2118 
.3245 
.2286 
.2627 
.2867 
.2420 
.3097 
.2362 
.2599 


California.. 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana. ... 

Iowa 

Maryland.. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri... 
New  Jersey 
New  York. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Tennessee.. 
Texas 


4 

3 

54.00 

54.00 

SO.  4167 

2 

2 

54.00 

64.00 

.3797 

24 

19 

55.21 

54.74 

.2968 

17 

19 

56.71 

55.68 

.2635 

6 

8 

59.50 

59.50 

.2435 

16 

16 

58.69 

55.56 

.2083 

15 

16 

59.00 

58.69 

.2542 

31 

31 

56.61 

56.61 

.2902 

3 

4 

56.00 

55.50 

.2975 

8 

8 

55.75 

55.50 

.3011 

38 

32 

54.95 

55.13 

.2636 

8 

7 

54.00 

54.00 

.3380 

12 

10 

57.33 

57.00 

.2840 

21 

19 

59.00 

59.00 

.2760 

10.4074 
.4153 
.3118 
.2692 
.2372 
.2173 
.2684 
.2923 
.3019 
.2997 
.2669 
.3545 
.3052 
.2743 


HARNESS    MAKERS,   Male. 


California 

Georgia 

Indiana....... 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 
Minnesota.... 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee 


2  i 
2 

5! 

2  ' 

2  , 

3  i 

3I 
2  ' 

2  i 


23 

19 

54.00 

54.00 

10.3290 

12 

12 

54.00 

54.00 

.2392 

100 

91 

55.87 

53.41 

.2427 

24 

24 

59.88 

59.83 

.2122 

31 

16 

53.00 

53.00 

.2855 

11 

10 

59.00 

59.00 

.2081 

56 

61 

57.59 

57.79 

.2612 

81 

93 

54.00 

54.00 

.2802 

11 

10 

60.00 

60.00 

.2406 

24 

27 

58.17 

57.70 

.2634 

STITCHERS,  HAND,  Male. 


Illinois 

Massachusetts 
New  Jersey... 
New  York.... 


2l 

9 

7 

2  . 

9 

6 

2 

12 

9 

5I 

31 

26 

55.00 

52.14 

SO.  2093  ! 

53.00 

53.00 

.2390  I 

54.00 

54.00 

.2309 

54.84 

54.19 

.  2172 

STITCHERS,   MACHINE,  Male. 


CaAfornla.. 

Qmots 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maryland.. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri... 
New  Jersey 

Ohio.. 

Oregon 

Tn 

T« 


I 


3 

5 

4 

54.00 

54.00 

10.3722 

5 

28 

23 

55.18 

54.57 

.2790 

3 

19 

24 

56.68 

55.67 

.2492 

2 

3 

4 

59.67 

59.50 

.2485 

2 

10 

9 

58.  70 

55.11 

.2183 

3 

16 

17 

59.00 

58.59 

.  2548 

3 

26 

27 

56.54 

56.67 

.2859 

2 

2 

2 

54.00 

54.00 

.2963 

5 

26 

29 

55.15 

54.83 

.2600 

2 

7 

7 

54.00 

54.00 

.3311 

2 

6 

6 

57.33 

57.33 

.  2675 

2 

13 

14 

59.00 

59.00 

.2719 

10.3517 
.2400 
.2481 
.2112 
.2931 
.2393 
.2665 
.2636 
.2426 
.2671 


10. 2175 
.2422 
.  2393 
.2283 


$0.3820 
.2895 
.  2115 
.2559 
.2546 
.2501 
.2855 
.3148 
.2579 
.3546 
.2618 
.2706 
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HATS,  FUR. 

FINISHERS,   Male. 


State. 


Connecticut.. 
New  Jersey.. 
New  York. . . 
Pennsylvania 


Number  '        Number  of 
of  estab-         employees. 

llsh- 

ments.   '  1906.     j     1907. 


Average  hours  per  ,  Average  wages  per 
week.  1  nour. 


Connecticut.. 
New  Jersey.. 
New  York... 
Pennsylvania 


SIZERS,  Male. 


•    2 

111 

109 

4  1 

341 

313 

2| 

198 

193 

«l 

543 

573 

54.68 
50.29 
57.98  I 
54.81 


i 


54.59 
50.35 
55.00 

54.84 


$0.3504 
.3469 
.2748 


SO.  3911 
.3598 
.2848 
.2754 


TRIMMERS.  Female. 


Connecticut 

New  Jersey 

New  York ' 

Pennsylvania 


53.98 
50.41 
57.77  ■ 
54.45 


54.00 
50.37 
55.00 
54.56 


fa  1655 
.1847 
.1369 
.1257 


80. 1620 
.1993 
.1416 
.1290 


HOSIERY  AND  KNIT   GOODS. 
FINISHERS,  Female. 


Georgia 

Illinois 

New  York 

North  Carolina 
Pennsylvania.. 
Wisconsin 


22 
42 

388 
70 
85 

184 


58.32  ' 

55. 38 

59.53 

66.00 

59.73 

59.68 


58.45 
55.17 
59.64 
66.00 
58.32 
58.10 


I 

tO.  0915  | 

.1399  1 
.1469 
.0849 

.1226  I 

.1055  I 


tO.  1217 
.1567 
.1492 
.1000 
.1291 
.1052 


i 


KNITTERS,  Female. 


Georgia 

2 
2 
2 
.    5 
4 
3 

66 
103 

95 

83  . 
236 
167 

72 
109 
96 
72 
181 
154 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

58.18 

58.13 

tO.  1048 

tO.  1129 

50.48 

50.48 

.1256 

.1244 

55.  82  ; 

56.00 

.1406 

.1417 

59.13  1 

58.83 

.1149 

.1216 

59.68 

58.55 

.1427 

.1450 

59.91 

59.88 

.0948 

.1056 

LEATHER. 

FLESIIERS,  Male. 


California 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  Jersey... 
New  York". . . . 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


2 : 

10  i 

10 

54.00 

54.00 

tO.  2686 

tO.  2686 

2  ! 

11  1 

16 

60.00 

60.00 

.1728 

.1854 

3 

12 

9 

59.00  | 

59.00 

.1977 

.2043 

4 

13 

13 

59.54  ! 

59  54 

.1985 

.1978 

3 

15  1 

17 

59.00  < 

59.00 

.1842 

.1804 

3 

11  1 

10 

59.45  ; 

59.50 

.1857 

.1907 

5  ■ 

35  , 

36 

58.17  - 

58.17 

.2341 

.2326 

4  j 

16  ' 

17 

59.50 

59.47 

.1769 

.1788 

3  ! 

10! 

10 

57.60 

57.60 

.2208 

.2208 

12  ' 

64  ! 

48 

59.38  ■ 

59.44  ' 

.1870 

.1902 

7 

44 

43 

60.00 

6a  00 

.1593 

.1595 

2 

7 

8 

60  00 

60.00 

.1714 

.1813 

5 

36 

1 

39 

6a  03 

59.90 

.1919 

.2008 
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Table  V.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

LEATHER— Continued. 
GLAZERS.    Male. 


State. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average  hours  per 
week. 

Average  wages  per 
nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906.     j     1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Delaware 

2 
4 
5 

4 

CO 
172 

21 
373 

97 
159 

19 
291 

60.00 
59.00 
59.19 
59.44 

60.00 
59.00 
59.21 
59.68 

10.1877 
.1716 
.1639 
.1694 

10.1873 

Massachusetts. 

.1743 

New  York 

.1649 

Pennsylvania. 

.1769 

LIMERS,   Male. 


California 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  Jersey... 
New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


3 

16 

13 

2 

34 

27 

2 

18 

10 

4 

16 

14 

3 

77 

70 

3 

10 

11 

4 

19 

19 

6 

32 

34 

3 

9 

9 

10 

106 

73 

6 

27 

29 

2 

11 

11 

5 

60 

62 

54.94 
60.00 
59.00 
59.88 
59.00 
59.30 
57.21 
59.50 
58.67 
59.19 
60.00 
60.00 
69.87 


54.69 

10.2406 

60.00 

.1696 

59.00 

.1544 

59.86 

.1357 

59.00 

.1598 

59.27 

.1745 

57.21 

.2161 

59.50 

.1676 

5&  67 

.1916 

58.96 

.1928 

60.00 

.1302 

60.00 

.1582 

59.89 

.1721 

10.2473 
.1704 
.1856 
.1538 
.1600 
.1779 
.2160 
.1702 
.1916 
.2021 
.1323 
.1595 
.1815 


SETTERS  OUT,  Male. 


California 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

NewTerssy... 
New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
Wisconsin 


3 

18 

16 

54.67 

54.75 

10.2622 

2 

18 

24 

60. 00 

60.00 

.1398 

2 

16 

17 

59.00 

59.00 

.2245 

4 

77 

67 

59.00 

59.00 

.1698 

2 

23 

23 

54.43 

54.43 

.2345 

3 

50 

41 

59.00 

59.00 

.1707 

6 

52 

47 

59.38 

59.34 

.1963 

3 

26 

26 

56.31 

56.31 

.2519 

8 

105 

74 

59.25 

59.32 

.1954 

4 

94 

96 

59.93 

59.92 

.2058 

«X  2681 
.1420 
.2447 
.1703 
.2398 
.1731 
.1982 
.2596 
.2047 
.2133 


STAKERS,   Male. 


Delaware 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 
New  York.... 
Pennsylvania. 
Wisconsin 


2 

44 

58 

60.00 

60.00 

SO.  1847 

2 

25 

14 

59.00 

59.00 

.1685 

4 

107 

103 

59.00 

59.00 

.1752 

3 

15 

17 

59.00 

59.00 

.1538 

4 

245 

205 

59.62 

59.80 

.2304 

4 

31 

45 

59.87 

59.91 

.1705 

10.1807 
.1900 
.1758 
.1576 
.2309 
.1836 


TANYARI*   HANDS,   Male. 


California 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  Jersey 

New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


32 
51 

33  ! 

16  , 

73  i 

36 

43 

36  i 
172 
142  . 

24 
181  i 


37 

54.47 

54.41 

49 

6a  00 

60.00 

38 

59.00 

59.00 

14 

60.00 

60.00 

74 

59.00 

59.00 

36 

59.86 

59.86 

64 

57.93 

57.77 

44 

59.77 

59.77 

36 

57.83 

57.83 

134 

59.21 

59.28 

142 

60.00 

60.00 

23 

60.00 

60.00 

159 

59.94 

59.91 

10.2277 
.1332 
.1795 
.1424 
.1602 
.1794 
.1742 
.1607 
.1740 
.1630 
.1304 
.1596 
.1674 


10.2412 
.1360 
.1816 
.1529 
.1605 
.1808 
.1758 
.1658 
.1802 
.1683 
.1333 
.1665 
.1739 


49970— No.  77—08- 


-12 
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Table  V.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

LEATHER— Concluded. 

UXIIAIRERS,  Male. 


State. 


California 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  Jersey... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 

Viiginia 

West  Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


t 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish-    i 

ments.        1906. 


Number  of 
employees. 


3 

26 

2 

40 

3 

24  | 

2 

7 

2 

57  ' 

2 

5 

4 

31 

6 

19 

3 

7 

2 

86 

7 

49 

2 

8 

5 

33 

1907. 


Average  hours  per  ,  Average  wages  per 
week.  nour. 


1906. 

1907. 

54.92 

1 
55.04 

60.00 

ea  00 

59.00 

59.00 

60.00 

60.00 

59.00 

59.00 

59.80 

59.80 

58.35 

58.11 

59.26 

59.26 

56.57 

56.57 

59.06 

58.95 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 

59.79 

59.79 

1906. 


10.2505 
.1602 
.2002 
.1498 
.1768 
.1806 
.2087 
.1660 
.2097 
.2449 
.1435 
.1525 
.1978 


1907. 


SO.  2536 
.1833 
.2023 
.1641 
.1750 
.1840 
.2129 
.1709 
.2043 
.2059 
.1439 
.1800 
.2215 


LUMBER. 
CARHIAGB   MEN,   Male. 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Florida 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
South  Carolina . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


1 
3 

9 

30 
12 
21 

3 

6 
22 
23 
11 
28 
28 
14 
10 

7 
21 
11 
14 
11 
15 
32 
38 

8 
30 
10 
21 

3 

6 
18 
23 
11 
28 
30 
14 
11 

7 
18 
11 
14 

9 
15 
30 
38 

60.00 
61.20 
60.00 
61.52 
64.00 
60.00 
61.64 
61.57 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
63.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
61.50 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
58.86 
64.00 

oaoo 

62.00 
61.57 
6a  00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
62.55 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
61.50 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

SO.  1683 
.1998 
.2474 
.1751 
.1407 
.1736 
.2176 
.1913 
.2864 
.2198 
.3179 
.1893 
.1339 
.1986 
.2479 
.2509 
.1564 
.1864 
.2233 
.2355 
.2211 

90. 1781 

; i        5 

.2035 

3 

.2469 

(                5 

.1776 

2 

.1559 

'               2 

.1770 

4 

.2365 

1                6 

.2026 

: :....'       2 

.2955 

i                6 

.2336 

4 

.3183 

......     J               3 

.1875 

1                3 

.1526 

;               2 

.2393 

:.:.:. :::.:«       3 

.2094 

4 

.2564 

1       3 

.1536 

i       2 

.2117 

1       2 

.2800 

'                4 

.2545 

,                0 

.2259 

CHOPPERS  AND   SAWYERS,   IN  WOODS,  Male. 


Arkansas '  3 

California >  3 

Florida '  4 

Georgia ;  2  , 

Michigan ■  4 

Minnesota ]  3 

•North  Carolina 2 

Oregon j  2 

South  Carolina 2 

Washington j  2  ' 

Wisconsin 5 


61.33 
61.63  I 
60.00  I 
58.74  I 
62.26  I 
60.00  . 
69.43  I 
60.00  . 
66.  00  I 
62.  79 
60.00  ! 


61.33 

SO.  2000 

61.69 

.2814 

60.00 

.1552 

59.00 

.1950 

62.84 

.1606 

60.00 

.1886 

6a  77 

.1086 

60.00 

.3427 

66.00 

.1072 

64.30 

.2744 

60.00 

.1796 

10.1871 
.2827 
.1007 
.1772 
.1634 
.2036 
.1140 
.3536 
.1072 
.3111 
.1718 


LABORERS,   Male. 


Alabama 

1                 i 
3 

148 
559 

122 
534 

60.00 
60.93 

60.00 
60.00 

SO.  1366 
.1507 

SO.  1467 

Arkansas 

j              5; 

.1654 

California 

2 

210 

198 

60.00 

oaoo 

.2089 

.2134 

Florida 

5" 

648 

679 

60.11 

59.03 

.1449 

.1472 

Georgia 

1              2 

59 

57 

64.37 

64.42 

.1165 

.1164 

Indiana 

!               2. 

46 

46 

60.00 

60.00 

.1409 

.1420 

Iowa 

4 

345 

335 

62.17 

'     61.06 

.1683 

.1733 

Louisiana 

1               6 

576 

534 

62.29 

62.34 

.1408 

.1524 

Maine 

1               2| 

160 

145 

60.00 

60.00 

.1641 

.1776 

Michigan 

!               6 

433 

442 

60.08 

60.08 

.1664 

.1751 
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Table  V.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

MJMBER-  Concluded. 

LABORERS,   Male — Concluded. 


State. 

Number 

of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average  hours  per 
week. 

Average  wages  per 
nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906.      j 

1907. 

Minnesota- -  -  r  - . T -  - . 

4 

3 
3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
4 
6 

540 
411 
156 
169 
486 
47 
109 
394 
166 
1,352 
520 

541 
407 
170 

70 
543 

50 
110 
323 
173 
1,051 
636 

60.00 
60.00 
61.16 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
61.65 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

60.00 
60.00 
61.13 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
61.63 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 

i 
$0.2070  i 
.1554  i 
.1107  , 
.1771  | 
.2286 
.1848  | 
.1052  i 
.1404  , 
.  1916  , 
.2039 
.1683, 

10.2100 

Missouri  -  r 

.1657 

North  Carolina, 

.1227 

Ohio 

.1637 

Oregon 

.2390 

ftsnnsyl  vania 

.1867 

South  Carolina 

.1044 

Tennessee 

..1505 

IVxaff 

.1976 

Washington 

.2187 

Wisconsin 

.1764 

Arkansas 

California 

Florida 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Lou  siana 

Maine 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

North  Carolina. 

OMo 

Pennsylvania... 

Tennessee 

Washington 

Wisconsin 


SAWYERS,   BAND,   Male. 


5 

11 

2 

6 

3 

5 

2 

3 

4 

9 

4 

4 

2 

8 

6 

13 

4 

14 

2 

3 

3 

4 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

5 

4 

12 

6 

16 

11 

5 
5 
3 
8 

4 

6 
13 
14 

I 

3 
4 

4 
11 
16 


61.09 

60.00 

$0.6273 

$0.6391 

60.00 

60.00 

.4016 

.4577 

62.40 

60.00  ' 

.5746 

.5700 

60.00 

60.00  i 

.4000 

.4167 

62.00 

62.25  i 

.4821 

.5068 

63.00 

63.00  , 

.5409 

.5773 

60.00 

60.00  , 

.5625 

.5500 

60.00 

60.00  i 

.4038 

.4288 

60.00 

60.00  , 

.7357 

.7357 

60.00 

60.00  , 

.4500 

.4500 

63.00 

63.00 

.4409 

.4534 

60.00 

60.00 

.2875 

.2833 

60.00 

60.00 

.3833 

.3925 

60.00 

60.00  ' 

.4800 

.5000 

60.00 

60.00  ' 

.4938 

.5091 

6a  00 

60.00  ' 

.4875 

.5000 

SAWYERS,   CIRCULAR,   Male. 


Alabama 

Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
South  Carolina 

Texas 

Wisconsin 


2 

2 

2 

60.00 

60.00 

2 

2 

2 

59.50 

57.00  1 

2 

2 

2 

64.50 

64.50 

3 

4 

4 

60.00 

60.00 

o 

2 

2 

60.00 

60.00 

3 

5 

6 

60.00 

60.00 

2 

4 

3 

60.00 

60.00 

2 

2 

2 

60.00 

60.00 

2 

2 

2 

61.00 

61.00 

2 

5 

5 

60.00 

60.00 

2 

2 

2 

60.00 

60.00  i 

1 

$0  5000   ; 

.5000  | 
.3341  : 
.5948 
.4250 
.3450  : 
.5375  ■ 
.3500 
.2679 
.6600 
"   .5000 


PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP. 

BEATERS,    Male. 


Maine 2  j  146 

Massachusetts 5  ,  10S 

Michigan •  2  25 

New  York J  5  71 

Ohio 2  12 

Pennsylvania ,  3  55 

Wisconsin 4  67 


172 

130  i 
26 

103 
12  , 
52  < 


54.60 

4R  00 

$0.2108 

57.98 

51.87 

.  1644 

60.00 

60.00 

.2020 

68.90 

49.70 

.1575 

71.50 

71.50 

.  1648 

72.00 

72.00 

.1545 

72.00 

72.00 

.1482 

$0.5500 
.5000 
.2944 
.5948 
.4500 
.2917 
.5067 
.3500 
.3155 
.6600 
.5250 


$0.2394 
.1963 
.2051 
.2008 
.1705 
.1603 
.1502 


CALENDRSRS,   Male. 


Connecticut... 
Massachusetts 

MUKijpn 

Pennsylvania. 
Wisconsin 


2 

3  > 

«l 


119 

l 
132 

48.20 

48.18 

$0.2172 

$0.2366 

30 

42 

65.  87 

59.  95 

.1741 

.1804 

35 

35 

60.00 

60.  01) 

.1948 

.1980 

42 

57 

64.2(5 

72.00 

.1607 

.1487 

24 

24 

72.00 

72.00 

.1466 

.1467 
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Table  V.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

PAPER  AND  WOOD  PULP— Concluded. 

LABORERS,   Male. 


State. 

Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Average  hours  per 
week. 

Average  wages  per 
hour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

Maine 

3 
6 
3 
5 

2 
2 

4 

136 
120 
107 
183 

78 
354 

55 

127 
135 
110 
220 

73 
387 

73 

53.03 
57.88 
60.00 
59.97 
59.65 
61.79 
63.49 

58.47 
58.30 
60.00 
54.79 
59.66 
61.49 
62.63 

10.1852 
.1596 
.1514 
.1489 
.1513 
.1506 
.1464 

10. 1725 
.1614 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

.1550 

New  York 

1660 

Ohio 

1545 

Pennsylvania 

1524 

Wisconsin 

.1537 

MACHINES  TENDERS,  Male. 


Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 
Wisconsin 


3 

69 

77 

53.71 

49.25 

10.3022 

5 

73 

87 

58.48 

52..37 

.2257 

2 

14 

14 

60.00 

60.00 

.319b 

5 

45 

62 

67.24 

49.69 

.3106 

2 

10 

10 

71.60 

71.60 

.2386 

3 

33 

32 

72.00 

72.00 

.2737 

4 

24 

24 

72.00 

72.00 

.2610 

$0.3660 
.2696 
.3143 
.4174 
'.2435 
.2900 
.2665 


RAG  SORTERS,  Female. 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 


4 

169 

166 

51.93 

52.08 

10.1039 

2 

20 

27 

60.00 

60.00 

.1134 

2 

33 

37 

60.00 

60.00 

.0869 

SO.  1167 
.1468 


SHIPBUILDING. 

BLACKSMITHS,  Male. 


California 

Delaware 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
New  Jersey... 
New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 


2 

32 

27 

53.81 

53.78 

10.3766 

2 

30 

35 

54.00 

54.00 

.2590 

3 

19 

39 

55.42 

55.92 

.2737 

3 

19 

25 

58.11 

58.32 

.2686 

2 

13 

12 

54  00 

54.00 

.3259 

2 

11 

16 

54.55 

54.56 

.3313 

5 

19 

22 

53.58 

53.64 

.3699 

2 

21 

21 

60.00 

60.00 

.2819 

3 

40 

39 

56.10 

56.10 

.2858 

tO.  3904 
.2665 
.2506 
.2605 
.3421 
.3420 
.3857 
.2986 
.2912 


BOILER  MAKERS,  Male. 


California 

Delaware 

Maryland 

New  Jersey.. 
New  York... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


2 

50 

52 

54.00 

54.00 

SO.  4382 

2 

38 

38 

54.00 

54.00 

.2670 

3 

79 

89 

56.66 

57.51 

.2712 

2 

62 

64 

49.47 

49.86 

.3632 

2 

24 

25 

53.08 

53.12 

.3352 

2 

50 

43 

60.00 

60.00 

.3001 

3 

165 

151 

56.21 

56.18 

.2508 

$0,4860 
.2721 
.271* 
.3782 
.3301 
.31CC 
.2515 


CALKERS,  IRON,  Male. 


Delaware 

Maryland 

New  York... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


•! 

37 

56 

54.00 

2 

17 

19 

54.88 

2 

28 

41 

53.89 

2 

57 

47 

6000 

3 

217 

154 

56.17 

54.00 
54.89  I 
53.93  ; 
60.00  I 
56.15 


SO.  2280 

.2446 
.3042 
.2632 
.2726 


$0.2246 
.2478 
.3202 
.2780 
.2727 
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Table  V.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES-€ontinued. 

SHIPBUILDING— Continued. 

CALKERS,    WOOD,   Male. 


State. 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish, 
ments. 


Number  of 
employees. 


1906. 


1907. 


Average  hours  per 
week. 


1906. 


1907. 


Average  wages  per 
nour. 


1906. 


1907. 


Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 
New  Jersey — 
New  York 


76 
55 

22 

133 
75 


54 
55 
14 
121 
97 


57.53 
54.00 
49.64 
49.53 
53.77 


56.96 
54.00 
48.86 
48.26 
52.00 


10.2739 
.3056 
.3801 
.4199 
.3270 


10.2735 
.3056 
.4187 
.4180 
.3591 


CARPENTERS,   Male. 


California 

Delaware 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
New  Jersey... 
New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 


3 

136 

106 

52.46 

52.87 

10.4470 

3 

143 

150 

54.00 

54.00 

.2947 

4 

191 

218 

56.87 

67.26 

.2396 

3 

70 

65 

54.21 

54.40 

.3190 

3 

94 

85 

52.72 

52.45 

.3288 

3 

244 

330 

50.37 

48.72 

.4038 

7 

341 

398 

53.54 

52.18 

.3046 

2 

129 

147 

60.00 

60.00 

.2965 

3 

243 

197 

56.09 

55.10 

.2942 

10.4801 
.3089 
.2559 
.3092 
.3443 
.4109 
.3240 
.3055 
.3129 


DRILLERS,  Male. 


Delaware 

Maine 

Maryland 

New  York... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 


2 

25 

37 

54.00 

54.00 

10.1684 

3 

35 

28 

55.23 

55.29 

.1852 

2 

31 

56 

54.90 

54.93 

.1664 

2 

23 

43 

53.87 

53.93 

.2260 

2 

76 

57 

60.00 

60.00 

.1726 

3 

304 

207 

56.17 

56.17 

.2430 

10.1669 
,1905 
.1732 
.2412 
.1763 
.2638 


FITTERS,   Male. 


Delaware 

2 
2 
2 
3 
2 
3 

73 
47 
28 
48 

66 
151 

"1 

44  ' 

271 
59  * 
82  i 
125  ! 

1 

64.00 
54.81 
54.00 
53.71 
60.00 
55.97 

54.00 
54.77 
54.00 
53.78 
60.00 
55.94 

90.2758 
.2800 
.2952 
.3107 
.2728 
.2386 

$0.2666 

If  Aryfond  .  - 

.2914 

Massachusetts 

.3264 

New  York 

.3085 

Ohio 

.2879 

Pennsylvania ,  t 

.2428 

JOINERS,   Male. 


California 

3 
2 
3 
3 
2 
2 
4 
2 
3 

177 
95 
34 
59 
60 
.  32 
57 
70 

217 

94 
112 
45 
83 
91 
26 
86 
71 
258 

53.69 
54.00 
56.88 
54.58 
53.40 
56.56 
53.96 
60.00 
56.17 

53.49 
54.00 
56.51 
54.71 
53.57 
54.81 
53.66 
60.00 
56.00 

90.4352 
.2830 
.2529 
.2931 
.3361 
.2984 
.3333 
.2941 
.2866 

90.4685 

Dela  wan*  t  .,.,.„,-,,  T 

.2866 

Malm*  -     - 

.2689 

Maryland 

.2832 

Massachusetts 

.3512 

New  Jersey 

.3040 

New  York 

.3374 

Ohio 

.3095 

Pennsylvania 

.2869 

LABORERS,   Male. 


California 

Delaware 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 
New  Jersey... 
New  York.... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 


3 

366 

3 

319 

4 

81 

3 

313 

2 

51 

2 

195 

7 

406 

2 

788 

3 

404 

365  i 


■  I 


319  | 
72 
204 
563 
1,250 
563 


53.89 

53.47 

90.2210 

54.00 

54.00 

.1482 

65.19 

55.57 

.1849 

54.93 

54.90 

.1347 

54.00 

54.00 

.2052 

55.51 

54.51 

.1734 

53.97 

53.98 

.1862 

60.00 

60.00 

.1599 

67.83 

58.33 

.1357 

90.2318 
.1556 
.2026 
.1399 
.2241 
.1736 
.1971 
.1758 
.1443 
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Table  Y.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES-^ontimied. 

SHIPBUILDING— Concluded. 

MACHINISTS,  Male. 


State. 

Number  '        Number  of 
of  estab-          employees. 

lish-     ; 

ments.   j     1906.     ■     1907. 

Average  hours  per 
week. 

Average  wages  per 
nour. 

1906. 

1907. 

1906. 

1907. 

California ' 

2             419  ! 
2  ,            147 
8              155  1 

2  .            105  ! 

2  1              94  , 

3  82  I 

2  ;           215  ' 

3  618  | 

236 
202 
162 

99 
123 

94 
192 
624 

54.00 
54.00 
57.41 
54.00 
52.10 
53.38 
60.00 
56.17 

54.00 
54.00 
57.11 
54.00 
51.98 
53.44 
60.00 
56.17 

SO. 3745 
.3063 
.2709 
.2886 
.3269 
.3257 
.2778 
.2571 

90.3890 

Delaware 

Maryland 

.3091 
.2804 

Massachusetts .. 

.3059 

New  Jersey 

.3301 

New  York 

.3292 

Ohio 

.2946 

Pennsylvania -. 

.2620 

PAINTERS, 

Male 

• 

Delaware 

2  65  I 

3  165  • 
6                80  1 

2  ,            19  ; 

3  157  . 

51 
140 
99 
39 
150 

Male. 

54.00 
54.08 
53.60 
60.00 
56.14 

54.00 
54.19 
53.56 
60.00 
56.12 

10.2679 
.2340 
.2573 
.2342 
.3158 

S0.2786 

Maryland 

.2308 

New  York 

.2638 

Ohio        

.2164 

Pennsylvania 

.3193 

RIGGERS, 

California 

i 
4                48 
2                14 
2                18 

2  30  , 

3  51 

2  13 

3  220  | 
i                 : 

64 
15 
22 
34 

112 
14 

180 

49.50 
54.00 
54.63 
54.00 
53.84 
00.00 
56.21 

52.13 
54.00 
54.86 
54.00 
53.93 
60.00 
56.21 

10.5514 
.2433 
.1861 
.2486 
.2049 
.2269 
.2001 

SO.  4120 

Delaware 

.2430 

.1841 

.2631 

New  York 

.2211 

Ohio 

.2357 

.2036 

RIVETERS,  Mule 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

2                86 
2                28 

2  18 

3  86 
2              177 

SILK  GC 

(KILLERS, 

95 
44 

25 

126 
135 

54.00 
54.89 
54.00 
53,77 
56.09 

54.00 
54.91 
54.00 
53.78 
56.04 

SO. 2605 
.3011 
.3630 
.3085 
.3582 

SO. 2383 
.3372 
.3933 

.3217 

Pennsylvania 

.3584 

>ODS 

Femal 

• 
e. 

Connecticut I  2 

New  Jersey 4 

New  York '  3! 

Pennsylvania '  5  j 


76 
107 

30 
123 


88  ' 
101 

35 
120 


60.00 
55.00 
58.07 

58.44  | 


59.61   S0.0997  !   SO.  1053 


55.00 
58.00 
58.33 


.0908  ! 

.0860 

.0814 


.1000 
.1025 
.0896 


New  Jersey... 
Pennsylvania . 


SF1SXERS,    Male. 


30 

138 


27  | 
128 


55.00 
58.68 


55.00 
57.03 


SO.  1248 
.0856  I 


SO. 1347 
.0908 


Connecticut ' 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania ' 

I 


WARPERS,   Female. 


SO. 1511        90.1561 
.1986  .1929 

.1306  ,  .1474 
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Table  V.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES— Continued. 

SILK  GOODS— Concluded. 

WEAVERS,   Male. 


State. 


Connecticut.. 
New  Jersey.. 
New  York... 
Pennsylvania 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of 
employees. 


1906. 


3  I 


262 
228 
122 


1907. 


271 
201 
113 
101 


Average  hours  per 
week. 


1906. 


60.00 
55.00 
55.72 
59.42 


1907. 


59.65 
55.00 
56.16 
58.71 


Average  wages  per 
nour. 


1906. 


SO. 2053 
.2154 
.1997 
.1673 


1907, 


$0.2115 
.2104 
.2048 
.1454 


WEAVERS,   Female. 


Connecticut- . 
New  Jersey.. 
New  York... 
Pennsylvania 


V. 

2  i 
5  , 


264 

278 

206 

231 

242 

212 

1,044 

947  1 

1 

60.00 
55.00  > 
59.55  I 
58.37  I 


59.54 

$0.1636 

55.00  1 

.2003 

59.79  ; 

.1057 

57.92  ' 

1 

.1249 

$0. 1674 
.2125 
.1681 
.1402 


WINDERS,  Female. 


Connecticut.. 
New  Jersey.. 
New  York... 
Pennsylvania 


242  > 

189  ' 

46  ' 


227 
163 
41 


60.00 
55.00  ! 
57.15  I 
59.08 


59.81 
55.00 
57.27 
58.62 


$0.1060  . 
.1240 
.1389 
.0910  I 


$0.1099 
.1343 
.1453 
.1018 


WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED   GOODS. 
BURLER8,  Female. 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 


22 
109 
147 
81 
55 
112 
109 
135 


31  , 
96  ' 
215  ! 
113  , 
149 
119  ' 
121  j 
191  ' 


60.00 

58.19 

60.00 

60.00 

58.00 

58.00 

G0.00 

58.00 

55.55 

55.30 

57.64 

57.53 

59.12 

59.21 

57.04 

58.00 

$0. 


1611 
1077 
1143 
1074 
1032 
0920 
1078 
1154 


$0.1489 
.1235 
.1220 
.1171 
.1030 
.1012 
.1029 
.1233 


CARDERS,  Male. 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

2  ' 

3  ' 

S- 

2 

3  i 
5 

,7 
20 
65 
24 
17 
15 
36 

ul 

21  ' 
66  1 

14  1 
23| 
14  i 

"I 

60.00 

60.00 

58.00 

60.00  i 

58.59 

59.60 

58.00  , 

59.33 
60.00  , 
58.00 
58.57  ' 
58.74  ' 
50.57 
58.00  ' 

$0.1264 
.1125 
.1220 
.1146 
.1194 
.1234 
.1123 

$0. 1344 
.1152 
.1216 

New  Hampshire 

.1321 

New  York 

.1229 

Pennsylvania 

.1338 

Rhode  Island 

.1336 

DYERS,  Male. 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts . . 
New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 


11 

79  , 
!77  , 
173 

41  ; 

58 
118 


15  , 

95 
220 
108 

37  , 

70 
132  ' 


60.00 

58.53 

60.00 

60.00 

58.00 

58.00 

60.00 

58.00 

58.39 

58.14 

58.97 

58.80 

60.89 

60.70 

$0.1442  , 
.1422 
.1385 
.1440  | 
.1365  ' 
.1586  ' 
.1312  | 


$0.1.%.") 
.1497 
.1480 
.1645 
.1425 
.1592 
.13% 
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Table  Y.— AVERAGE  WAGES  AND  HOURS  OF  LABOR,  1906  AND  1907,  IN 
SELECTED  OCCUPATIONS,  BY  STATES— Concluded. 

WOOLEN  AND  WORSTED  GOODS— Concluded. 

LOOM   FIXERS,   Male. 


State. 


t. 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 


Number 
of  estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Number  of 
employees. 


1006. 


1907. 


Average  hours  per 
week. 


1906. 


1907. 


Average  wages  per 
nour. 


1906. 


1907. 


60.00 
60.00 
58.00 
60.00 
55.42 
58.23 
58.53 
58.00 


58.47 
60.00 
58.00 
58.00 
55.30 
58.29 
58.56 
58.00 


10.2057 
.2453 
.2517 
.2156 
.2794 
.2432 
.3064 
.2510 


10.2147 
.2413 
.2701 
.2383 
.2862 
.2579 
.3107 
.2660 


SPINNERS,  FRAME,  Female. 


New  York 

Rhode  Island . 


153 
115 


140 
141 


57.41 
58.00 


57.36 
58.00 


10.0970 
.1128 


90.1066 
.1186 


SPINNERS,   MULE,   Male. 


Connecticut 

Maine... 

Massachusetts.. 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 


. 

23 

25 

60.00 

59.36 

10.1541 

2 

25 

25 

60.00 

60.00 

.2195 

6 

100 

91 

59.41 

59.85 

.2127 

3 

35 

56 

60.00 

58.04 

.1842 

2 

53 

55 

55.47 

55.64 

.2329 

2 

20 

24 

58.35 

58.75 

.1523 

5 

70 

68 

58.00 

58.00 

.2003 

90.1641 
.2120 
.2201 
.1905 
.2352 
.1470 
.2159 


WEAVERS,  Male. 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 


2 

151 

154 

60.00 

58.43 

SO.  2266 

3 

163 

172 

60.00 

60.00 

.1629 

6 

321 

389 

58.00 

58.00 

.1955 

2 

23 

53 

60.00 

58.00 

.1807 

2 

37 

58 

56.62 

56.55 

.1987 

2 

106 

132 

59.29 

,  59.39 

.1810 

5 

229 

281 

59.25 

59.22 

.2265 

5 

414 

444 

58.00 

58.00 

.2085 

90.2299 
.1631 
.2072 
.1782 
.2074 
.2041 
.2266 
.2250 


WEAVERS,  Female. 


Connecticut 

Maine 

Massachusetts.. 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania... 
Rhode  Island... 


2 

35 

3 

137 

6 

756 

2 

•  97 

2 

108 

2 

219 

5 

142 

5 

707 

35 
154 
630 

70 
107 
194 
157 
652 


60.00 
60.00 
58.00 
60.00 
55.37 
57.95 
59.05 
58.00 


90.1670 
.1503 
.1929 
.1815 
.1686 
.1455 
.2135 
.1909 
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RETAIL  PBICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1907. 

This  article  presents  the  retail  prices  of  30  staple  food  commodities 
as  sold  in  68  localities  in  the  United  States  by  1,014  dealers.  These 
retail  prices  taken  in  connection  with  summary  figures  from  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Report  and  Bulletins  59,  65,  and  71  of  this 
Bureau,  reproduced  herein,  afford  an  opportunity  for  the  comparison 
of  retail  prices  of  food  in  the  years  1890  to  1907,  inclusive. 

Retail  prices  of  food  in  1907  were  higher  than  in  any  other  year  of  the 
eighteen-year  period  above  named ,being  4.2  per  cent  higher  than  in  1 906. 

The  average  prices  of  29  of  the  30  articles  included  in  this  compila- 
tion of  prices  were  higher  in  1907  than  in  1906.  The  articles  which 
showed  the  greatest  advance  in  prices  are  flour  8.9  per  cent,  butter  8.0 
per  cent,  evaporated  apples  7.8  per  cent,  milk  7.3  per  cent,  corn  meal  6.8 
per  cent,  cheese  6.7  per  cent,  and  potatoes  5.4  per  cent.  The  only 
article  which  showed  a  decrease  is  tea,  the  decrease  being  0.2  per  cent. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease 
in  price  for  each  of  the  30  articles  when  the  average  price  in  1907  is 
compared  with  the  average  price  in  1906: 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  THE  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  IN  1907  AS  COMPARED  WITH  1906. 


Articles  for  which  the  average  price  in 
1907  was  higher  than  the  average  price 
in  1906. 


Coffee 

Sugar 

Veal 

Chickens  (year  or  more  old),  dressed. . 

Vinegar 

Bread,  wheat 

Molasses 

Eg 


SB?;. 


Pork,  salt,  ham 

Beef,  fresh,  roasts 

Beef,  salt 

Beans,  dry 

Pork,  salt,  dry  or  pickled. 

Beef,  fresh,  steaks 

Pork,  fresh 

Fish,  fresh 

Prunes 

Fish,  salt 

Pork,  salt,  bacon 

Lard 

Mutton 

Potatoes,  Irish 

Cheese 

Corn  meal 

Milk,  fresh,  unskimmed  — 

Apples,  evaporated 

Butter 

Flour,  wheat 


Percent 
of  in- 
crease 

in  price. 


0.3 
1.4 
1.5 
1.8 
1.9 
2.2 
2.3 
2.6 
2.6 
2.8 
2.9 
3.0 
3.1 
3.1 
3.5 
3.5 
3.8 
3.9 
4.1 
4.6 
4.8 
4.8 
5.4 
6.7 
6.8 
7.3 
7.8 
8.0 
8.9 


Articles  for  which  the  average  price  in 
1907  was  lower  than  the  average  price 
in  1906. 


Tea. 


Percent 
of  de- 
crease 

in  price. 


0.2 


Retail  prices  in  each  month  of  1907  were  higher  than  in  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  1906;  in  January  they  were  3.9  per  cent  higher, 
in  February  4.2  per  cent  higher,  in  March  4.0  per  cent  higher,  in 
April  3.9  per  cent  higher,  in  May  4.1  per  cent  higher,  in  June  4.3  per 
cent  higher,  in  July  4.5  per  cent  higher,  in  August  4.8  per  cent  higher, 
in  September  5.1  per  cent  higher,  in  October  5.4  per  cent  higher,  in 
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November  4.0  per  cent  higher,  and  in  December  3.1  per  cent  higher. 
Thus  it  is  seen  that  October,  1907,  showed  a  greater  increase  oyer 
the  corresponding  month  of  1906  than  any  other  month  of  1907,  and 
December  showed  the  least  increase.  These  figures  are  computed 
from  the  weighted  averages  shown  in  the  table  on  page  187. 

In  comparing  the  months  of  1907  with  the  same  months  in  1906.  it 
was  found  that  in  January  27  of  the  30  articles  were  higher  in  price 
and  3  lower;  in  February  27  articles  were  higher,  1  the  same,  and 
2  lower;  in  March  29  were  higher  and  1  the  same;  in  April,  May, 
June,  July,  August,  and  September  each  29  articles  were  higher  and 
1  lower;  in  October  28  were  higher  and  2  lower;  in  November  25 
were  higher,  1  the  same,  and  4  lower,  and  in  December  22  were 
higher,  1  the  same,  and  7  lower. 

While  December  showed  the  least  increase  in  prices,  in  a  com- 
parison of  1907  month  by  month  with  the  preceding  year,  prices  in 
December,  1907,  were  higher  than  in  any  other  month  of  the  same  or 
the  preceding  year,  as  may  be  seen  on  page  187. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease  in 
price  for  each  of  the  30  articles  of  food  when  the  average  price  in  Octo- 
ber, November,  and  December,  1907,  is  compared  with  the  average 
price  in  the  corresponding  months  of  1906.  These  three  months  only 
are  taken,  as  the  month  of  October  shows  the  greatest  variation  in  the 
year  and  December  brings  the  information  down  to  the  latest  date. 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  OR  DECREASE  IN  THE  AVERAGE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  IN  OCTOBER,  NOVEMBER,  AND  DECEMBER,  1907,  AS 
COMPARED  WITH  THE  CORRESPONDING  MONTHS  IN  1906. 


Articles  for  which  the 
average  price  in  certain 
months  of  1907  was 
higher  than  in  the  cor- 
responding months  of 
l'JOG. 


Per  cent  of  increase  in 

price. 

Oct., 

Nov., 

Dec., 

1907, 

1907, 

1907, 

over 

over 

over 

Oct., 

Nov., 

,   Dec., 

1906. 

1906. 

1906. 

Coffee 

Pork,  salt,  ham 

Veal 

Lard 

Sugar  

Chlckem   (year  or  more 

old ) .  dressed 

Molasses 

Rice 

Vinegar 

Bread,  wheat 

Beef,  salt 

Pork,  fresh 

Fish,  fresh".".  V." . ...... '. '. '. 

Pork,  salt,  bacon 

Beef,  fresh,  steaks 

Beef,  fresh,  roasts 

Fish,  salt 

Mutton i 

Prunes 

Beans,  dry 

Butter ' 

Cheese ' 

Milk,  fresh,  unskimmed...' 

Corn  meal 

Potatoes,  Irish 

Apples,  evaporated. 
Flou 


Flour,  wheat. 


0.1 
.4 

1.3 
1.4 
1.9 

2.0 
2.4 
2.4 
2.7 
3.1 
3.2 
3.2 
3.6 
3.6 
3.6 
3.8 
4.0 
4.2 
5.0 
5.6 
6.1 
8.2 
0.3 
9.7 
11.1 
11.4 
13.6 
16.7 


(°) 
(O 
0.7 
.1 


(O 
0.9 

(O 
1.9 


.2 

(O      1 

2.5 

2.5  1 

2.3 

2.2 

2.5 

2.5  J 

3.3 

3.3 

2.7 

2.4  i 

.8 

(<•)   : 

(O 

c>   i 

3.4 

2.9  ' 

1. 7 

3  , 

3.  5 

2.9  ! 

2.2 

1.8  , 

3.4 

3.8 

4.8 

4.1 

5.5 

5.4  1 

8.0 

8.5  1 

4.4 

.9 

9.1 

8.3  1 

9.8 

9.6  • 

11.9 

11.9  1, 

10.0 

10.1  j1 

14.6 

15.3  ;' 

17.0 

17.5 

Articles  for  which  the 
averse  price  in  certain 
months  of  1907  was 
lower  than  in  the  cor- 
responding months  of 
1906. 


Coffee 

Pork,  salt,  dry  or  pickle  J 

Tea 

Pork,  salt,  ham 

f«»J 

Lard 

Chickens  (year  or  more 

old) ,  dressed 

Pork,  fresh 


Per  cent  of  decrease  in 
price. 

Oct.,      Nov.,  |   Dec., 

1907,        1907,  !    1907, 

below     t>elow  ■  below 

Oct.,      Nov.,  Dec., 

1906.        1906.  1906. 


(*> 
0.1 
.3 

(l» 
(») 
(») 

CM 


I 


1.2 
.3 
.9 
.5 


(M 


(«) 


2.3 
.3 
2.0 
2.0 
1.0 


1.8 


a  No  change. 


b  Increase. 


f  Decrease. 
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The  articles  which  showed  the  most  marked  advance  in  prices  in 
December,  1907,  over  December,  1906,  are  flour  17.5  per  cent, 
evaporated  apples  15.3  per  cent,  corn  meal  11.9  per  cent,  potatoes 
10.1  per  cent,  and  milk,  fresh,  unskimmed,  9.6  per  cent.  No  article 
shows  any  marked  decline  in  price  in  December,  1907,  from  the  price 
in  December,  1906. 

The  average  prices  of  20  of  the  30  articles  were  higher  in  1907  than 
in  any  other  year  of  the  eigh teen-year  period,  1890  to  1907.  The 
price  of  every  article,  except  coffee,  was  higher  in  1907  than  in  18£6, 
the  year  of  lowest  prices  during  the  period,  and  in  the  case  of  16  of 
the  30  articles  it  was  more  than  25  per  cent  above  the  level  of  1896. 
The  increases  in  the  price  of  some  of  the  more  important  articles  over 
the  1896  prices  were  as  follows:  Bacon,  62.7  per  cent;  potatoes, 
56.6  per  cent;  eggB,  48.4  per  cent;  salt  pork,  47.9  per  cent;  fresh 
pork,  46.3  per  cent,  and  lard,  45.1  per  cent. 

The  average  price  in  1907  for  each  of  the  30  articles  separately 
and  as  a  whole  is  compared  with  the  average  price  during  each  of  the 
years  from  1890  to  1906  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  per 
cent  of  increase  or  decrease: 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  (+)  OR  DECREASE  (-)  IN  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  PRINCIPAL 
ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  IN  1907  AS  COMPARED  WITH  8EVENTEEN  PRECEDING  YEARS. 


Article. 


Per  cent  of  Increase  or  decrease,  1907  compared  with— 


1890.    ,    1891. 


Apples,  evaporated. 

Bean*,  dry 

Beef,  fresh,  roasts . . 
Beef,  fresh,  steaks.. 

Beef,  salt 

Bread,  wheat 

Butter 


Chickens  (year  or  more  old),  dressed,  i 

Coffee I 

Corn  meal ' 


Fish,  fresh 

Fish,  salt 

Flour,  wheat 

Lard 

Milk,  fresh,  unskimmed. 


Muttoo 

Pork,  fresh 

Pork,  salt,  bacon 

Pork,  salt,  dry  or  pickled. 

Pork,  salt,  ham 

Potatoes,  Irish 

Prunes 

Rice 

Sugar 

Tea 

Veal 

Vinegar 


+  14.3 
+  15.0 
+  19.7 
+22.1 
+17.0 
+  4.2 
+28.6 
+  24.7 
+29.7 
-  9.9 
+31.6 
+36.9 
+21.5 
+  20.8 
+  7.3 
+  36.7 
+  16.2 
+  2.9 
+  29.2 
+46.9 
+64.2 
+48.2 
+32.4 
+  10.3 
-24.3 
+  7.1 
-16.0 
+  6.3 
+26.5 
+  1.6 


+13.0 
+  11.9 
+19.1 
+21.3 
+16.1 
+  4.2 
+  19.9 
+22.8 
+26.3 
-  9.7 
+20.0 
+28.8 
+21.1 
+  19.6 
+  4.6 
+34.6 
+  16.2 
+  6.9 
+29.3 
+44.4 
+62.8 
+  42.8 
+31.6 
+  8.4 
-24.1 
+  6.9 
,  -  3.0 
1  +  4.9 
i  +25.5 
I  -    -9 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 


1895.   1896. 


+26.4 

+  16.0 
+  19.6 
+21.5 
+14.7 
+  4.2 
+  19.5 
+21.4 
+  26.6 
-  8.5 
+25.1 
+28.9 
+20.5  . 
+  19.0 
+  12.0  I 
+29.5  i 
+  16.1  , 
+  6.4  I 
+28.8  ! 
+41.8  I 
+  58.7 
+40.5 
+28.3 
+26.0 
-22.1  ' 
+  7.1 
+  3.5  ; 
+  6.1  I 
+25.0  I 
+  1.8 


+  16.4 
+  13.1 
+20.3 
+21.1 
+13.8 
+  4.4 
+  16.1 
+  21.0 
+26.1 

-  9.4 
+27.6 
+27.4 
+20.5 
+  17.6 
+  22.5 
+  13.8 
+  16.3 
+  7.1 
+30.2 
+33.2 
+  44.3 
+29,9 
+  19.6 
+  7.4 
-23.5 
+  10.3 

-  1.9 
+  6.2 
+  25.0 
+  6.0 


i  +17.8 

I  +16.6 

+21.2 

+22.8 

+15.4 

+  4.6 

+25.5 

+21.3 

+33.3 

-  8.0 

+28.8 

f  +43.0 

'  +20.1 

+  19.8 

I  +32.7 

I  +25.6 

1  +16.6 

i  +  7.4 

I  +33.0 

!  +40.0 

1  +51.8 

+36.6 

+28.3 

I  +17.5 

-12.4 

+  9.6 

|  +  6.2 

I  +  6.7 

l  +26.6 

+  4.7 


+27.9  I 
+  18.2  , 
+20.8 
+21.7  J 
'  +14.6  I 
+  4.8  i 
+  31.5  | 
+24.2  i 
+  33.5 

-  6.6 
+30.6 

1  +38.7 

]  +20.8 

i  +23.0 

I  +32.2 

I  +34.1 

.  +16.8 

i  +  8.8 

+31.8 

+  42.9 

+  58.2 

+42.3 

+  32.3 

+31.4 

-  6.2 
+  9.8 
+  8.6 
+  6.9 
+26.9 
+  5.7 


All  food,  simple  averages |  +18.2  ,  +16.7 

All  food,  weighted  according  to  fam-  I 

Uyepnsnmpskm +17.8  '  +16.2 


+18.6  ,  +15.9  "  +20.3 
+  18.4     +15.5  '  +21.0 


+22.9 
+23.3 


+40.6 
+28.2 
+  20.2 
+21.2 
+  14.3 
+  4.6 
+37.6 
+25.8 
+35.3 
-  4.6 
+  38.5 
+48.4 
+  20.4 
+24.7 
+27.0 
+45.1 
+  16.9 
+  9.1 
+31.8 
+  46.3 
+62.7 
+  47.9 
+33.9 
+66.6 
+  1.8 
+12.2 
+  3.1 
+  6.6 
+25.6  . 
+  7.6  ' 


+26.0  ' 
+26.3 


+  41.9 
+29.8 
+18.7 
+20.4 
+  13.1 
+  4.5* 
+37.1 
+24.4 
+39.8 
+  .4 
+40.4 
+60-.7 
+20.8 
+27.7 
+  12.8 
+49.4 
+  17.2 
+10.2 
+30.6 
+46.0 
+61.5 
+45.1 
+  33.1 
+29.7 
+  4.9 
+  10.8 
+  4.1 
+  6.9 
+25.1 
+  7.3 

+  25.3 

+25.2 
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PER  CENT  OF  INCREASE  (+)  OR  DECREASE  (-)  IN  RETAIL  PRICE8  OF  PRINCIPAL 
ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  IN  1907  AS  COMPARED  WITH  SEVENTEEN  PRECEDING  YEAR&- 
Concluded. 


Article. 


Per  cent  of  increase  or  decrease,  1907  compared  with— 


1898.      1899.      1900. 


1901. 


1902.   1903.  I  1904.   1905.  I  1906. 


Ij_<W  a 


Apples,  evaporated ,+30. 6 

Beans,  dry +23.9 

Beef,  fresh,  roasts +17.1 

Beef,  fresh,  steaks .  +18.2 

Beef,  salt +11.8 

Bread,  wheat +  4.7 

Butter +34.2 


Cheese. 

Chickens  (year  or  more  old), dressed. 

Coffee 

Corn  meal 

FSE"fresii."."".!!!!!!!!!!!!l!!!!!!!"!i+2o.o 

Fish,  salt '+23.1 

Flour,  wheat |+  9. 6 

Lard +42.9 

Milk,  fresh,  unskimmed +17.5 


+26.4 
+35.7 
+  4.3 
+38.5 
+43.1 


Molasses. 

Mutton 

Pork,  fftsh 

Pork,  salt,  bacon 

Pork,  salt,  dry  or  pickled. 

Pork,  salt,  ham 

Potatoes,  Irish 

Prunes 

Rice 

Sugar 

Tea 

Veal 

Vinegar 


1+10.0 
+29.6 
+44.5 
+57.0 
+42.5 
+37.4 
+14.4 
+  2.4 
+  6.7 
-1.7 
+  4.6 
+23.5 
+  6.7 


All  food,  simple  averages +22.5 

All  food,  weighted  according  to  fam- 
ily consumption +22. 2 


+25.2 
+  19.2 
+14.9 
+16.1 
+10.6 
+  4.9 
+30.6 
+20.3 
+29.1 
+  5.0 
+38.4 
+36.2 
+20.4 
+21.4 
+24.4 
+38.2 
+18.1 
+  9.7 
+26.8 
+40.1 
+52.9 
+38.7 
+31.8 
+25.5 
+  3.9 
+  6.0 
-  2.1 
+  .9 
+20.5 
+  6.3 


+30.9 
+  8.0 
+11.8 
+13.3 
+10.0 
|+  4.8 
+25.8 
+18.6 
+30.4 
+  4.3 
+35.1 
+37.8 
+20.1 
+22.7 
+24.8 
+28.5 
+16.9 
+  5.4 
+23.2 
+32.3 
+43.4 
+31.1 
+24.1 
+29.0 
+  6.5 
+  6.0 

-  5.1 

-  .2 
+19.2 
+  6.1 


+21.2 
+21.2 


+28.7 
4.3 
+  7.6 
+  8.6 
+  7.5 
+  5.1 
+23.6 
+19.3 
+27.6 
+  4.7 
+22.9 
+30.3 
+18.9 
+20.5 
+24.7 
+13.6 
+15.5 
+  6.3 
+19.4 
+20.9 
+30.0 
+20.2 
+18.6 
+  3.3 
+  7.0 
+  4.8 
3.3 
1.3 
+14.9 
+  5.7 


+19.3 
+  1.7 
+  .4 
+  1.8 

-  1.6 
+  5.1 
+14.4 
+14.8 
+16.1 
+  6.0 
+10.8 
+15.6 
+14.9 
+18.3 
+24.0 

-  .1 
+13.1 
+  5.5 
+13.4 
+11.1 
+  16.0 
+  6.6 
+  9.5 
+  3.1 
+  6.0 
+  4.8 
+  3.8 

-  1.8 
+  8.5 
+  5.0 


+23.6 
+  .6 
+  5.3 
+  6.8 
+  4.9 
+  4.3 
+  15.2 
+12.6 
+  10.9 
+  6.4 
+  9.0 
+  9.9 
+12.4 
!+12.2 
;+16.3 
!+  5.9 
+  10.4 

;+  3.8 

+15.5 
+12.2 
+12.5 
+  9.5 
+  7.7 
+  5.1 
+10.2 
+  4.4 


+  18.9 
+19.3 


+14.4 
+14.6 


+  8.8 
+  8.7 


3.6 

.7 

8.8 

5.4 


+25.6 
+  1.7 
+  5.6 
+  6.3 
+  5.4 
+  .6 
+  17.1 
+  14.7 
+  8.9 
+  3.5 
+  8.3 
+  6.2 
+11.8 
+  8.9 

-  1.8 
+14.4 
+  9.9 
+  3.6 
+14.0 
+  14.9 
+  14.1 
+12.2 
+10.4 

-  .6 
+11.1 
+  6.8 

-  2.3 

-  .5 
+  8.2 
+  5.7 


+17.5 
+  2.1 
+  6.1 
+  6.8 
+  5.7 

(«) 
+13.2 
+11.1 
+  6.3 
+  1.5 
+  7.7 
+  4.6 
+  9.7 
+  6.9 

-  1.8 
+15.1 
+  9.2 
+  3.2 
+10.4 
+12.6 
+13.3 
+12.1 
+10.3 
+  9.4 
+  8.6 
+  5.8 

-  4.1 

-  .4 
+  6.2 
+  4.2 


+  8.8  |+  8.2 
+  9.3  '+  8.0 


+  7.3 
+  7.3 


+  7.8 
+  3.1 
+  2.9 
+  3.5 
+  3.0 
+  2.2 
+  8.0 
+  6.7 
+  1.8 
+  .3 
+  6.8 
+  2.6 
+  3.8 
+  4.1 
+  8.9 
+  4.8 
+  7.3 
+  2.3 
+  4.8 
+  3.5 
+  4.6 
+  3.1 
+  2.8 
+  5.4 
+  3.9 
+  2.6 
+  1.4 
-  .2 
+  1.5 
+  1.9 


+  3.9 
+  4.2 


a  No  change. 

The  line  of  this  table  relating  to  eggs,  for  example,  shows  that  the 
1907  price  of  eggs  was  36.9  per  cent  higher  than  the  price  in  1890, 
28.8  per  cent  higher  than  the  price  in  1891,  etc. 

The  greatest  advance  shown  by  this  table  was  in  bacon,  the  price 
in  1907  being  64.2  per  cent  higher  than  in  1890.  The  greatest 
decrease  was  in  prunes,  the  price  in  1907  being  24.3  per  cent  lower 
than  in  1890. 

When  the  30  articles  are  taken  as  a  whole  and  weighted  according 
to  family  consumption,  the  price  in  1907  was,  according  to  the  above 
table,  17.8  per  cent  above  the  price  in  1890,  16.2  per  cent  above  that 
in  1891,  18.4  per  cent  above  1892,  15.5  per  cent  above  1893,  21.0  per 
cent  above  1894,  23.3  per  cent  above  1895,  26.3  per  cent  above  1896, 
25.2  per  cent  above  1897,  22.2  per  cent  above  1898,  21.2  per  cent 
above  1899,  19.3  per  cent  above  1900,  14.6  per  cent  above  1901,  8.7 
per  cent  above  1902,  9.3  per  cent  above  1903,  8.0  per  cent  above  1904, 
7.3  per  cent  above  1905,  and  4.2  per  cent  above  1906. 

In  order  that  the  course  of  prices  of  the  various  articles  through  a 
series  of  years  may  be  studied,  relative  prices  have  been  computed 
for  each  of  the  30  articles  included  in  this  investigation.     These  rela- 
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tive  prices  have  also  been  combined  so  that  the  course  of  prices  of 
food  as  a  whole  may  be  seen. 

A  relative  price,  or  index  number,  as  it  is  technically  called,  of  any 
article  is  the  per  cent  which  the  price  of  that  article  at  any  certain 
date  is  of  the  price  of  the  same  article  at  a  date  or  period  which  has 
been  selected  as  the  base  or  standard.  The  value  of  the  relative  price 
is  that  it  enables  the  reader  to  follow  more  readily  the  course  of  prices 
of  a  single  article  and  especially  of  groups  of  articles.  The  base 
selected  for  the  compilation  of  retail  prices  is  the  average  price  for 
the  ten-year  period,  1890  to  1899.  This  base  period  is  the  same  as 
was  used  in  the  presentation  of  wholesale  prices  in  Bulletins  39,  45, 
51,  57,  63,  69,  and  75  of  this  Bureau,  and  as  used  in  the  preceding 
article  of  this  Bulletin  on  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  The  reason  for 
selecting  this  base  period  is  set  forth  on  page  212. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  each  of  the  five  geographical 
divisions  and  for  the  United  States  as  a  whole  the  relative  prices  of 
food  for  each  year  from  1890  to  1907.  In  the  first  column  under  each 
division  is  shown  the  simple  average  of  the  relative  prices  of  the  30 
articles.  In  the  second  column  under  each  division  is  shown  the  rela- 
tive prices  weighted  according  to  the  average  consumption  of  the 
various  articles  of  food  in  workingmen's  families.  The  relative  prices 
obtained  by  the  two  methods  are  presented  so  that  the  reader  can 
make  such  use  or  comparison  as  he  may  desire. 


RELATIVE    RETAIL    PRICES    OF    FOOD,    SIMPLE  AND    WEIGHTED   AVERAGES,   BY 
GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS,  1880  TO  1907.      * 

[Average  price  for  1890-1890-100.0.] 


North  Atlan- 

South Atlan- 

North Central !  South  Central !       Western 

Yew. 

tic  division. 

tic  di 

Sim- 
ple. 

vision. 
Weisht* 

div 

Sim- 
ple. 

sion.      |      division,      i      division. 

I'  tilted  states. 

Sim- 
Pie. 

Weteht- 

Weight- 

Sim- 
ple. 

Weight, 

Sim- 
ple. 

105.4 

Weteht- 

Sim- 
ple. 

WetehU 

1800 

101.9 

102.3 

100.7 

101.2 

102.3 

102.3 

101.1 

102.1 

107.7 

102.1 

102.4 

1801 

102.0 

103.2 

101.5 

102. 1  1  104. 1 

104.5 

102.9 

103.6 

106.2 

108.7 

103.4 

103.8 

1802 

102.0 

102.1 

100.6 

101.1  '  101.7 

101.8 

100.6 

100.7 

104.4 

105.2 

101.8 

101.9 

1888 

104.3 

104.4 

102.1 

103.2  J  105.0 

105.4 

102.9 

103.5 

102.7 

102.9 

104.1 

104.4 

1804 

90.0 

99.2 

100.3 

100.0     100.9 

100.6 

99.9 

100.0 

90.4 

99.3 

100.3 

99.7 

1805 

98.2 

97.7 

99.5 

98.7       96.3 

96.0 

98.2 

96.1 

97.3 

96.7 

96.2 

97.8 

1808 

90.2 

97.0 

97.5 

96.8      94.9 

94.6 

96.2 

96.1 

93.9 

93.2 

95.8 

95.5 

1807 

90.9 

96.9 

97.8 

97. 1  ]    95. 3 

95.6 

97.2 

97.3 

94.2 

92.7 

96.3 

96.3 

1806 

98.3 

98.8 

90.4 

99.3 

98.1 

98.4 

99.9 

96.8 

96.7 

95.2 

98.5 

98.7 

1880 

90.3 

99.5 

100.6 

100.5 

90.4 

96.9 

101.0 

99.9 

99.8 

96.5 

99.6 

99.5 

1000 

101.3 

101.2 

102.2 

102.4 

101.7 

100.8 

103.3 

101.1 

100.1 

98.1 

101.5 

101.1 

1901 

104.4 

104.7 

106.6 

106.9 

106.7 

106.1 

108.1 

106.9 

102.0 

90.9 

105.5 

105.2 

1002 

110.0' 

110.5 

110.8 

111.8 

112.1 

111.7 

114.1 

113.5 

106.9 

104.4 

110.9 

110.9 

1003 

110.4 

110.1 

110.1 

111.2     112.0 

111.0 

114.0 

113.5 

106.1 

103.7 

110.9 

110.3 

1004 

111.2 

111.7 

110.2 

111.9     112.6 

112.1 

116.0 

115.0 

109.4 

104.9 

111.6 

111.7 

1906 

111.8 

112.1 

111.2 

113.0     114.0 

113.1 

115.9 

115.0 

110.0 

105.  7  ,  112. 5 

112.4 

1908 

116.2 

114.8 

115.9 

116.2     117.8 

116.5 

118.9 

119.0 

113.6 

110.1  1  116.2 

115.7 

1907 

119.4 

119.4 

120.3 

122.3  |  121.8 

i 

121.2 

124.6 

124.6     119.1 

116.2  i  120.7 

1 

120.6 
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The  relative  number  102.4  under  United  States,  weighted,  oppo- 
site 1890  indicates  that  the  price  in  1890  was  102.4  per  cent  of  the 
average  price  for  the  ten  years  from  1890  to  1899,  inclusive.  The 
next  year  the  relative  price  advanced  to  103.8.  After  a  decline  in 
1892  the  relative  price  advanced  in  1893  to  104.4.  In  the  three  years 
following  there  was  a  steady  decline  until  in  1896  the  relative  price 
was  95.5,  or  4.5  below  the  average  price  from  1890  to  1899.  Except 
for  a  slight  decline  in  1903,  there  has  been  an  advance  each  year  from 
1896  to  1907,  the  relative  price  in  1907  being  120.6,  indicating  that 
the  price  in  1907  was  120.6  of  the  average  price  from  1890  to  1899. 

The  relative  prices  shown  in  this  column  for  the  weighted  average 
are  given  in  the  form  of  a  diagram  in  the  accompanying  graphic  table: 

RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
WEIGHTED  ACCORDING  TO  AVERAGE  CONSUMPTION  IN  WORKING- 
MEN'S  FAMILIES,  BY  YEARS,  1890  TO  1907. 

[Average  price  for  1890  to  1839-100.0.] 
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The  columns  giving  the  relative  prices,  when  the  various  articles 
of  food  are  weighted  according  to  their  consumption  in  workingmen's 
families,  indicate  that  the  lowest  relative  price  was  reached  in  the 
North  Atlantic  and  Western  divisions  in  1897  and  in  each  of  the 
other  geographical  divisions  and  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  in 
1896.  The  highest  relative  price  was  reached  in  each  of  the  five 
geographical  divisions  and  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  in  1907. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  results  under  the  two  methods  of 
computing  relative  prices  of  food.  In  the  North  Atlantic  division 
there  is  a  difference  of  0.4  in  1890,  0.3  in  1891,  0.1  in  1892,  0.1  in  1893, 
0.7  in  1894,  0.'5  in  1895,  0.8  in  1896,  nothing  in  1897,  0.5  in  1898,  0.2 
in  1899,  0.1  in  1900,  0.3  in  1901,  0.5  in  1902,  0.3  in  1903,  0.5  in  1904, 
0.3  in  1905,  0.4  in  1906,  and  nothing  in  1907.  The  greatest  difference 
in  results  obtained  under  the  two  methods  is  found  in  the  Western 
division. 

In  the  United  States,  considered  as  a  whole,  there  is  a  difference 
under  the  two  methods  of  0.6  in  two  years,  0.5  in  one  year,  0.4  in 
three  years,  0.3  in  four  years,  0.2  in  one  year,  0.1  in  five  years,  and 
nothing  in  two  years. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  relative  prices  of  food  for  each 
month  of  the  years  1905,  1906,  and  1907.  The  table  presents  the 
simple  average  of  the  relative  prices  of  the  30  articles  and  the  average 
in  which  the  various  articles  of  food  are  given  a  weight  according  to 
their  consumption  in  workingmen's  families. 


RELATIVE    RETAIL    PRICES    OF    FOOD,  SIMPLE    AND    WEIGHTED    AVERAOE8,  BY 

MONTHS,  1905  TO  1907. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.0.] 


Month. 


Simple. 


1905. 


January.. 
February.. 

March 

April 

*»y 

Jane 

July 

August 

September. 
October... 
November. 
December. 

Year. 


113.8 
113.8 
113.0 
112.1 
111.5 
111.2 
111.2 
111.3 
111.7 
112.5 
113.5 
114.4 


112., 


1906. 


1907. 


115.9 
115.6 
115.2 
115.0 
114.7 
115.0 
115.3 
115.6 
116.3 
117.4 
118.6 
119.5 


120.2 

120.1 

119.4 

118.9 

118.9 

119.3 

119.8 

120.4 

121.  # 

122.9 

123.3 

123.5 


116.2  |     120.7 


Weighted. 


1905.        1906.    t    1907. 


115.6 
115.7 
113.8 
112.0 
110.6 
109.8 
109.7 
110.1 
110.7 
112.1 
113.8 
115.3 


112.4 


117.0 
116.2 
115.0 

na9 
nao 

112.9 
113.3 

nas 

115.2 
117.1 
119.4 
121.2 


115.7 


121.6 
121.1 
119.6 
118.3 
117.6 
117.8 
118.4 
119.3 
121.1 
123.4 
124  2 
125.0 


120.6 


The  table  shows  that  in  every  month  of  1907  the  price  of  food  was 
higher  than  in  the  corresponding  month  of  1906,  and  that  in  December, 
1907,  the  price  was  higher  than  in  any  other  month  shown  in  the 
table,  being  25.0  per  cent  above  the  average  price  for  the  ten-year 
period,  1890  to  1899. 
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The  relative  price  computed  by  giving  to  each  article  a  weight 
according  to  its  average  consumption  in  workingmen's  families  was 
higher  than  the  simple  average  during  the  winter  months  and  lower 
during  the  summer  moftths.  This  difference  is  due  to  the  seasonal 
fluctuations  of  articles  of  large  consumption,  such  as  butter,  eggs,  etc. 

The  course  of  relative  prices  of  food,  weighted  averages,  during  the 
months  of  1905,  1906,  and  1907,  indicated  in  the  preceding  table,  is 
also  shown  in  the  accompanying  graphic  table. 

RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
WEIGHTED  ACCORDING  TO  AVERAGE  CONSUMPTION  IN  WORKING- 
MEN'S  FAMILIES,  BY  MONTHS,  1905  TO  1907. 

[Average  price  for  1890  to  1893-100.0.] 


KurrvA                   1905                             1906                              1901 

yRiCfS\MH        APR     JULY     OCT     JAN.      APR.     JULY      OCT.     JAN.      APR     JULY      OCT.  DEC. 

126 
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The  relative  retail  prices  in  the  United  States,  considered  as  a 
whole,  of  the  30  articles  of  food  for  the  eighteen  years,  1890  to  1907, 
are  presented  in  the  table  which  follows: 

RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  1890  TO  1907. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899-100.0.] 


Year. 


1800... 
1801... 
1802... 
1893... 
1894... 
1896... 
1896... 
1897... 
1898... 
1899... 
1900... 
1901... 
1902... 
1903... 
1904... 
1905... 
1906... 
1907... 


Apples, 
evapo- 
rated. 


109.0 
110.3 

107!  0 
106.8 
97.4 
88.6 
87.8 
95.4 

95!  2 
96.8 
104.4 
100.8 
99.2 
106.0 
115.6 
124.6 


Beans,      ,Bce*' 
DT^B'  ,   fresh, 

ary'       roasts. 


103.3 
106.2 
102.4 
105.0 
102.8 
100.5 
92.7 
91.5 
95.9 
99.7 

nao 

1119 
116.8 

nai 

116.8 
116.3 
115.2 

nas  I 


I 


99.5 

ioao 

99.6 
99.0 
98.3 
98.6 
99.1 
KW.3 
10L7 
103.7 
106.5 

na7 

11R6 
113.1 
112.8 
112.2 
115.7 
119.1 


Beef, 
fresh, 
steaks. 

Beef, 
salt. 

Bread, 
wheat. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

9&8 

97.5 

ioas 

99.2 

9&8 

99.4 

9a3 

ioas 

106.4 

10O3 

99.3 

99.5 

ioa3 

106.8 

101.5 

99.6 

100.3 

10a  1 

109.9 

101.8 

98.2 

9&  9 

99.9 

10L7 

101.6 

90.1 

99.6 

99.7 

97.0 

99.2 

99.5 

90.8 

99.9 

92.7 

97.9 

1(K12 

10tt9 

100.0 

93.1 

99.0 

102.0 

102.1 

99.8 

95.1 

97.5 

103.9 

103.2 

99.6 

97.7 

102.4 

106.4 

103.7 

99.7 

101.4 

103.9 

111.0 

108.1 

99.4 

103.2 

103.3 

118.5 

11&0 

99.4 

111.5 

107.3 

112.9 

10&8 

100.2 

110.8 

109.4 

113.4 

10&3 

103.9 

109.0 

107.4 

112.9 

107.9 

104.5 

112.7 

nao 

116.5 

1HX8 

102.3 

na2 

115.5 

12a  6 

114.1 

104.5 

127.6 

123.2 

Chickens1 

(year  I 
or  more    Coffee. 

old),  I 
dressed. 


Year. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901 
1902. 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 


Year. 


1    Corn 

Eggs. 

Fish, 

<    meal. 

1 

fresh. 

ioao 

ioao 

99.3 

109.7 

10&9 

99.6 

105.2 

10&8 

100. 1 

103.1 

ioai 

100. 1 

102.2 

9&3 

ioa4 

100.8 

99.3 

99.8 

95.0 

92.8 

100  2 

93.7 

91.4 

99.8 

95,0 

9&2 

ioa5 

95.1 

101.1 

1(Ml2 

97.4 

99.9 

100  4 

107.1 

105.7 

101.4 

lias 

lift  1 

105.0 

120.7 

125.3 

107.3 

12L5 

13a  9 

107.9 

122.2 

131.6 

109.9 

123.2 

134.2 

U&2 

131.6 

137.7 

12a  6 

Fish, 
salt. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904 
1905. 
1906 
1907 


Pork, 

salt, 

bacon. 


Pork, 

salt, 

dry  or 

pickled. 


Pork, 

salt, 
ham. 


95.8 
96.6 
99.1 
109.0 
103.6 
99.4  I 
96.7 
97.4 
100.2 
102.9 
109.7 
121.0 
135.6 
139.8 
137.9 
13a  8 
15a  4 
157.3 


95.3 

9a  9 : 
100.5  ' 
10a  7  • 
10a  4 ' 
99.2 1 
95.5  . 
97.3 ' 
99.1 . 

101. 8 
107.7  ! 
117.5  1 
132.5  ' 
129.0 
125.8 
126,0 

136.9  ' 
14L2  „ 


9a7 
99.3 
101.9 
109.3 
101.9 
98.8 
97.6 
9a  2 
95.1 
99.2 
106.3 

na2 

119.4 
121.3 

na4 
na5 

127.2 
13a  7 


ioa7 

101.7 
102.2 
103.4 
101.5 
9a9 
97.5 
95.2 
98.8 
100.2 
99.1 

ioao 

102.8 

ioa4 

111.7 

11a  8 

lia  8 
121.6 


Pota- 
toes, 
Irish. 


Flour, 
wheat. 


109.7 
112.5 
105.1 
9ai 
8a7 
89.0 
92.7 
104.3 
107.4 
94.6 
94.3 
94.4 
94.9 
101.2 
119.9 
119.9 
10&1 
117.7 


Lard. 


9&2 
99.8 

ioao 

117.9 
108.9 

ioai 

92.5 
89.8 

.  oao 

97.1 
104.4 

nai 

134.3 
12a  7 
117.3 

na6 
12a  0 

134.2 


Milk, 
fresh, 
unskim- 
med. 


100.5 
100.5 

ioao 

lOa  4 
lOa  2 

ioao 

99.9 
90.7 
99.4 
9a  9 
99.9 
101.1 
103.3 
105.8 
106.3 
107.0 

ioa9 
lias 


Molas- 
ses. 


104.7 
101.7 
101.2 
MM.  6 
100.3 
99.0 
9a7 
97.7 
97.9 
9&2 
102.2 
101.3 
102.1 

ioas 

104.0 
104.4 
105.3 
107.7 


101.3 
104.0 
103.8 
104.2 
9a  6 
98.4 
97.1 
94.0 
96.8 
101.8 
100.8 

ioao 

113.2 

na5 

12a  7 
12a  6 
129.1 
131.4 


Mutton. 


ioa7 
ioao 
101.0 
99.9 
97.8 
9a7 
9a7 
99.6 
100.4 
102.6 

105.6 
109.0 
114.7 
112.6 
114.1 
117.8 
124.1 
13a  1 


105.4 
105.2 

ioas 

104.8 
103.3 
101.7 
99.6 
94.6 
9L1 
9a  5 
91.1 
9tt7 
89.6 
89.3 
9L8 
9a6 
94.7 
95.0 


Pork, 
fresh. 


97.0 
9a  7 
100.5 
107.0 
101.8 
99.7 
97.4 
97.6 
9&6 
101.7 
107.7 
117.9 
12a  3 
127.0 
124.0 
12a  6 
137.7 
142.5 


Prunes. 


I 


109.3 
116.6 
95.7 
112.  3  1 
102.6 
91.8  ' 
77.0  . 
93.0  ' 
105.4  I 
96.1 
9a5  ' 
116.8  I 
117. 0  I 
114.8 

121.3  I 
110.2  ' 

114.4  ' 
12a  6 


Rice.      Sugar. 


lias 
11a  5 
11a  5 

lia  6 
10a  9  , 
94.2  ■ 
86.8  1 
84.3 
8a3  ' 
&5. 1  1 
83.0 
82.6 
83.4 
80.2 
79.6  1 
81.4 
&5.1 
.  8&4 


I 


101.3 
102.5 
101.3 
98.4 
99.0 

9a8 

96.7 
97.9  , 
101.7  • 

102.4  t 
102.4 

103.5  . 

ioas 

103.9 
101.6 
102.6 
ltt*».  7  ! 
108.5 


nao 

102.7 

9a2 

101.5 

9as 

91.8 
96.6 
95.7 
101.3 
101.7 
104.9 

ioao 

96.0 
96.1 
101.9 

ioa9 

98.2 
99.6 


Tea. 


Veal. 


100.0  , 
100  4 
MXX2  > 

100.1  , 

9a7 , 
9a5 
9as  . 
9a5 
10a  7  I 

104.4  , 

105.5  , 

ioa7 ; 

107.2  ! 

ioao 

105.8 
105.7 
105.5 
105.3 


Vinegar. 


9a  8 

99.6 
100.0 
100.0 
9a7 
9R5 
99.5 
99.9  j 
101.2 

ioa7 

104.9 
108.8 
115.2 
114.9 
115.5 
117.7 
12a  2 
125.0 


102.9 
105.5 
102.7 
99.5 
99.8 
9&9 
97.2 
97.4 
97.9 
98.3 

9a  5 

98.9 
99.5 
99.1 
9a  9 
100.3 
102.6 
104.5 
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In  this  table,  as  in  the  preceding  tables  of  relative  prices,  the  aver- 
age price  for  the  ten-year  period,  1890  to  1899,  equals  100.0.  The 
figures  in  the  column  for  evaporated  apples,  for  instance,  indicate 
that  the  price  for  evaporated  apples  in  1890  was  109.0  per  cent  of 
the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899,  or  9.0  per  cent  above  that  average 
price.  The  price  of  evaporated  apples  in  1907  was  124.6  per  cent  of 
the  average  price  for  1890  to  1899,  or  24.6  per  cent  above  that  aver- 
age price. 

The  price  of  fresh  roasting  beef  in  1890  was  99.5  per  cent  of  the 
average  price  during  the  ten-year  period  from  1890  to  1899.  In 
1891  the  price  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  average  price  for  the 
ten-year  period— that  is,  100.0.  The  lowest  point  reached  was  in 
1894,  when  it  was  98.3  per  cent  of  the  average  price  for  the  ten-year 
period.  The  highest  point  reached  was  in  1907,  when  it  stood  at 
119.1,  or  19.1  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  period 
from  1890  to  1899. 

In  the  use  of  these  tables  showing  the  relative  figures  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  difference  between  the  relative  prices  in  any 
two  years  is  not  the  per  cent  of  difference  in  the  cost.  For  example, 
the  relative  price  of  fresh  roasting  beef  was  98.3  in  1894  and  119.1 
in  1907.  The  difference  between  these  relative  prices  is  20.8,  and 
this  figure  being  21.2  per  cent  of  98.3,  the  per  cent  of  increase  in  1907 
over  1894  is  21.2  per  cent. 

The  table  which  follows  is  drawn  from  the  above  table  and  shows 
the  articles  for  which  the  price  in  1907  was  higher  than  the  average 
price  for  the  ten-year  period,  1890  to  1899,  and  also  the  articles  for 
which  the  price  in  1907  was  lower  than  the  average  for  1890  to  1899. 

RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES,  1907,  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899-100.0.] 


Articles  for  which  the  average  price  in 
1907  was  higher  than  the  average  for 
1890-1899. 

Relative 
price, 
1907. 

Articles  for  which  the  average  price  in 
1907  was  lower  than  the  average  for 
1890-1899. 

Relative 
price, 
1907. 

Bread,  wheat 

104.5 
104.5 
105.3 
107.7 
108.5 
114.1 
116.8 
117.7 
118.8 
119.1 
120.6 
120.6 

12a  6 

12L6 

12a  2 

124.6 
125.0 
127.6 

13a  1 

13a  7 1 

13L4  1 
131.6  1 
134  2 
137.  7  ' 
141.2 
142.5 
157.  3 

Sugar 

99  6 

Vinegar 

Coffee 

95.0 

Tea 

Prunes , 

88.4 

Molasses 

Rice 

Beef,  salt 

Milk,  fresh,  unskimmed 

Flour,  wheat 

Beans,  dry 

Beef,  fresh,  roasts 

Beef,  fresh,  steaks 

Fish,  fresh 

Potatoes,  Irish , 

Fish,  salt 

Cheese 

Apples,  evaporated 

Veal 

Butter 

Mutton 

Pork,  salt,  ham 

Chickens  (year  or  more  old),  dressed 

Corn  meal 

Lard 

Eggs 

Pork,  salt,  dry  or  pickled 

Pork,  fresh 

Pork,  salt,  bacon 
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This  table  shows  that  the  price  of  each  of  the  articles  except  sugar, 
coffee,  and  prunes  was  higher  in  1907  than  the  average  price  for  the 
ten-year  period,  1890  to  1899.  The  price  of  bacon  was  57.3 
per  cent  higher;  fresh  pork,  42.5  per  cent  higher;  dry  or  pickled 
pork,  41.2  per  cent  higher;  eggs,  37.7  per  cent  higher,  etc.  The 
price  of  only  three  articles  was  lower  in  1907  than  the  average  for  the 
ten-year  period,  1890  to  1899.  Prunes  were  11.6  per  cent  lower; 
coffee,  5.0  per  cent  lower,  and  sugar  0.4  per  cent  lower. 

The  preceding  table  is  summarized  in  the  short  table  which  follows: 

NUMBER  AND  PBR  CENT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD,  CLASSIFIED  BY 
PER  CENT  WHICH  THE  1907  RETAIL  PRICE  IS  ABOVE  OR  BELOW  THE  AVERAGE 
PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 


Price  higher. 


40  per  cent  or  over 

25  to  40  per  cent 

10  to  25  per  cent 

Less  than  10  per  cent . 

Total 


1  Number 

of 
1  articles. 

Per  cent 

of 
articles. 

Price  lower. 

Numt 
of 

articU 

*r 

JS. 

2 

1 

Per  cent 

of 
articles. 

;          3 

10.0  ' 
28.7 
36,7 
16.6 

Less  than  10  per  cent 

10  to  25  per  cent 

«L7 

8 

3.3 

11 

Total 

5 

1              27 

90.0 

3 

10.0 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  in  1907  the  price  of  3  of  the  30 
articles,  or  10.0  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  more  than  40  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  ten-year  period,  1890  to  1899; 
the  price'  of  8  articles,  or  26.7  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  from  25  to 
40  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  ten-year  period; 
the  price  of  11  articles,  or  36.7  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  from  10  to 
25  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  ten-year  period, 
and  the  price  of  5  articles,  or  16.6  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  less  than 
10  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  ten-year  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  price  of  2  articles,  or  6.7  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number,  was  less  than  10  per  cent  lower  than  the  average  price  for 
the  ten-year  period,  and  the  price  of  1  article,  or  3.3  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number,  was  from  10  to  25  per  cent  (11.6  per  cent)  lower 
than  the  average  price  for  the  ten-year  period. 
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The  following  table  compares  for  each  article  the  price  in  December, 
1907,  with  the  average  price  for  the  ten-year  period,  1890  to  1899: 

RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  DECEMBER,  1907,  COMPARED  WITH  AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899-100.0.] 


Articles  for  which  the  average  price  in 
December,  1907,  was  higher  than  the 
average  for  1890-1899. 


Tea 

Bread,  wheat 

Vinegar 

Molasses 

Rice 

Beef,  salt 

Beef,  fresh,  roasts 

Beef,  fresh,  steaks 

Potatoes,  Irish 

Fish,  salt 

Beans,  dry 

Milk,  fresh,  unskimmed 

Flour,  wheat 

Fish,  fresh 

Veal 

Pork,  salt,  ham 

Cheese 

Chickens  (year  or  more  old),  dressed 

Mutton 

Apples,  evaporated 

Lard 

Pork,  fresh 

Pork,  salt,  dry  or  pickled 

Corn  meal 

Butter 

Pork,  salt,  bacon 


Relative 
price, 
Decem- 
ber, 1907. 


105.2 
105.7 
105.7 
108.5 
109.1 
114.8 
117.6 
119.9 
120.1 
123.0 
123.3 
124.2 
124.8 
125.4 
125.8 
127.0 
129.7 
130.6 
131.1 
131.9 
132.7 
136.9 
137.7 
137.9 
138.7 
155.2 
176.9 


Articles  for  which  the  average  price  in 
December,  1907,  was  lower  than  the 
average  for  1890-1899. 


Sugar.. 
Coffee. 
Prunes 


Relative 
price, 
Decem- 
ber, 1907. 


99.6 
95.3 
90.2 


This  table  shows  that  in  December,  1907,  eggs  were  76.9  per  cent 
higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  ten-year  period  from  1890  to 
1899;  bacon  was  55.2  per  cent  higher  than  during  the  ten-year 
period,  etc. 

The  only  articles  which  show  a  decline  in  price  are  sugar,  0.4  per 
cent;  coffee,  4.7  per  cent,  and  prunes,  9.8  per  cent. 

The  table  which  follows  summarizes  the  above  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD,  CLASSIFIED  BY 
PER  CENT  WHICH  THE  DECEMBER,  1907,  RETAIL  PRICE  IS  ABOVE  OR  BELOW  THE 
AVERAGE  PRICE  FOR  1890-1899. 


Price  higher. 

Number 

of 
articles. 

Per  cent 

of 
articles. 

Number 
Price  lower.                 1       of 

articles. 

Percent 

of 
articles. 

40  per  cent  or  over 

2 
12 
8 
5 

6.7 
40.0 
26.7 

Less  than  10  per  cent '             3 

10.0 

25  to  40  per  cent 

i     •                    ! 

10  to  25  per  cent 

Less  than  10  per  cent 

ifi.fi    ! 

il                                                        1 

Total 

27 

90.0    i              Tntnl                                                      3 

10.0 

•                        i 
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From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  in  December,  1907,  the  price  of  2, 
or  6.7  per  cent  of  the  total  of  the  30  articles,  was  more  than  40  per 
cent  higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  ten-year  period,  1890  to 
1899.  The  price  of  12  articles,  or  40  per  cent  of  the  total,  was  from 
25  to  40  per  cent  higher  than  the  average  price  for  the  ten-year 
period,  etc. 

A  table  follows  which  shows  for  the  United  States  the  lowest  and 
highest  yearly  relative  price  of  each  of  the  30  articles  of  food  during 
the  eighteen  years,  1890  to  1907,  and  the  year  in  which  the  lowest 
and  highest  yearly  prices  were  reached: 

LOWEST  AND  HIGHEST  YEARLY  RELATIVE   RETAIL  PRICES  OF  THE   PRINCIPAL 
ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1890  TO  1907. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.0.] 


Lowest. 


Article. 


Year. 


Relative 
price. 


Highest. 


Year. 


Relative 
price. 


Apples,  evaporated 

Beans,  dry 

Beef,  fresh,  roasts 

Beef,  fresh,  steaks 

Beef,  salt 

Bread,  wheat 

Butter 

Chickens  (year  or  more  old),  dressed. 

Coffee 

Corn  meal 

Fffiiiiih'.'.'V.V."."!!.**;!!"!!!!!!!!! 

Fish,  salt 

Flour,  wneat 

Lard 

Milk,  fresh,  unskimmed 

Molasses 

Mutton 

Pork ,  fresh 

Pork,  salt,  bacon 

Pork,  salt,  dry  or  pickled 

Pork,  salt,  ham 

Potatoes,  Irish 

Prunes 

Rice 

Sugar 

Tea 

Veal 

Vinegar 


1897 
1897 
1894 
1894 
1890 
1901,  1902 
1896 
1898 
1897 
1903 
1897 
1897 
1890 
1897 
1894 
1897 
1899 
1897 
1894 
1890 
1890 
1890 


1895,  1897 
1895 
1896 


87.8 
91.5 
96.3 
98.2 
97.5 
99.4 
92.7 
97.5 
94.0 
89.3 
93.7 
91.4 
99.3 
95.2 
88.7 
89.8 
98.9 
97.7 
97.8 
97.0 
95.8 
95.3 
95.1 
77.0 
79.6 
96.7 
91.8 
98.5 
98.5 
97.2 


1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1902 
1905, 1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1890 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 
1904,1905 

1902 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1907 

1904 

1890 

1907 

1890 

1902 

1907 

1891 


124.6 
118.8 
119.1 
120.6 
116.0 
104.5 
127.6 
123.2 
131.4 
105.4 
131.6 
137.7 
120.6 
121.6 
119.9 
134.3 
116.8 
107.7 
130.1 
142.5 
157.3 
141.2 
.130.7 
121.3 
116.8 
108.5 
118.6 
107.2 
125.0 
105.5 


Of  the  30  articles  the  lowest  yearly  relative  price  was  reached  by  5 
in  1890,  4  in  1894,  2  in  1895,  1  in  1895  and  1897  (the  price  being  the 
same  for  the  two  years),  4  in  1896,  8  in  1897,  2  in  1898,  1  in  1899,  1  in 
1901  and  1902,  1  in  1903,  and  1  in  1904.  The  highest  yearly  relative 
price  was  reached  by  3  in  1890,  1  in  1891,  3  in  1902,  1  in  1904,  1  in 
1904  and  1905,  1  in  1905  and  1907,  and  20  in  1907.  Thus  the  highest 
yearly  price  of  the  eighteen-year  period  was  reached  by  two-thirds 
of  the  30  articles  during  the  last  year. 
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Certain  of  the  articles  included  in  this  investigation  are  related  to 
each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  course  of 
prices  of  such  articles  very  interesting.  These  groups  of  related 
articles  are  shown  in  the  table  which  follows: 


RELATIVE    RETAIL    PRICES    IN    TIIE    UNITED    STATES    OF    CERTAIN    GROUPS    OF 
RELATED  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1907. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899=100.0.] 


Cattle  products. 

Dairy  products. 

Year. 

Beef, 

fresh, 
roasts. 

Beef, 

fresh, 
steaks. 

Beef, 
salt. 

Milk, 
fresh,  un- 
skimmed. 

Butter. 

Cheese. 

1890 

99.5 

100.0 

99.6 

99.0 

98.3 

98.6 

99.1 

100.3 

101.7 

103.7 

106.5 

110.7 

118.6 

113.1 

112.8 

112.2 

115.7 

119.1 

98.8 
99.4 
99.3 
99.6 
98.2 
99.1 
99.5 
100.2 
102.0 
103.9 
106.4 
111.0 
118.5 
112.9 
113.4 
112.9 
116.5 
120.6 

97.5 
98.3 
99.5 
100.3 
98.9 
99.6 
99.8 
100.9 
102.1 
103.2 
103.7 
106.1 
116.0 
108.8 
108.3 
107.9 
110.8 
114.1 

100.5 
100.5 
100.6 
100.4 
100.2 
100.0 
99.9 
99.7 
99.4 
98.9 
99.9 
101.1 
103.3 
105.8 
106.3 
107.0 
108.9 
116.8 

106^4 
106.8 
109.9 
101.7 
97.0 
92.7 
93.1 
95.1 
97:7 
101.4 
103.2 
111.5 
110.8 
109.0 
112.7 
118.2 
127.6 

98.8 

1891 

100.3 

1892 

101.5 

1893 

101.8 

1894 

101.6 

1895 

99.2 

1896 

97.9 

1897 

99.0 

1898 

97.5 

1899 

102.4 

1900 

103.9 

1901 

103.3 

1902 

107.3 

1903 

109.4 

1904 

107.4 

1905 

110.9 

1906 

115.5 

1907 

123.2 

Ilog  products. 

Flour  and  bread. 

Year. 

Pork, 

fresh. 

97.0 
98.7 
100.5 
107.0 
101.8 
99.7 
97.4 
97.6 
98.6 
101.7 
107.7 
117.9 
128.3 
127.0 
124.0 
126.6 
137.7 
142.5 

Pork           Pork'     1 
salt   bk-    8alt'  dr>'  '     Pork' 
inn              or       ,salt,ham. 
con-      !  pickled,  j 

Lard. 

Flour, 
wheat. 

Bread, 
wheat. 

1890 

95.8 
96.6 
99.1 
109.0 
103.6 
99.4 
96.7 
97.4 
100.2 
102.9 
109.7 
121.0 
135.6 
139.8 
137.9 
138.8 
150.4 
157. 3 

95.3 
98.9 
100.5 
108.7 
103.4 
99.2 
95.5 
97.3 
99.1 
101.8 
107.7 
117.5 
132.5 
129.0 
125.8 
126.0 
136. 9 
141.2 

98.7 
99.3 
101.9 
109.3 
101.9 
98.8 
97.6 
98.2 
95.1 
99.2 
105.3 
110.2 
119.4 
121.3 
118.4 
118.5 
127.2 
130.7 

98.2 
99.8 
103.6 
117.9 
106.9 
100.1 
92.5 
89.8 
93.9 
97.1 
104.4 
118.1 
134.3 
126. 7 
117.3 
116.6 
128.0 
134.2 

109.7 
112.5 
105.1 
96.1 
88.7 
89.0 
92.7 
104.3 
107.4 
94.6 
94.3 
94.4 
94.9 
101.2 
119.9 
119.9 
108.1 
117.7 

100.3 

1891 

100.3 

1892 

100.3 

1893 

100.1 

1894 

99.9 

1895 

99.7 

1896 

99.9 

1897 

100.0 

1898 

99.8 

1899 

99.6 

1900 

99.7 

99.4 

1902 

99.4 

100.2 

1904 

103.9 

104.5 

1906 

102.3 

104.5 

Under  cattle  products  are  shown  the  three  articles,  beef,  fresh, 
roasts;  beef,  fresh,  steaks,  and  beef,  salt.  The  price  of  each  of  these 
three  articles  was  higher  in  1891  than  in  1890;  that  of  the  two 
descriptions  of  fresh  beef  was  lower,  and  that  of  salt  beef  was  higher 
in  1892  than  in  1891;  prices  of  Toasts  were  lower  and  of  steaks  and 
salt  beef  higher  in  1893  than  in  1892;  all  three  of  the  articles  show 
lower  prices  in  1894  than  in  1893;  in  each  year  from  1895  to  1902, 
inclusive,  the  price  of  each  of  the  3  articles  increased;    all  were 
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lower  in  1903  than  in  1902;  prices  of  roasts  and  salt  beef  were  lower 
and  steaks  higher  in  1904  than  in  1903;  the  price  of  each  of  these 
3  articles  was  lower  in  1905  than  in  1904;  the  prices  of  all  were 
higher  in  1906  than  in  1905;  and  the  prices  of  all  were  higher  in  1907 
than  in  1906. 

In  the  group  of  hog  products,  all  of  the  5  articles  take  the  same 
course  in  each  of  the  six  years,  1891  to  1896;  in  1897  all  except  lard 
were  higher  than  in  1896;  in  1898  all  except  salt  ham  were  higher 
than  in  1897;  in  each  of  the  four  years,  1899  to  1902,  all  of  the  5  arti- 
cles were  higher  than  in  the  year  immediately  preceding;  in  1903 
fresh  pork,  dry  or  pickled  pork,  and  lard  were  lower,  while  bacon  and 
ham  were  higher  than  in  1902;  in  1904  all  were  lower  than  in  1903; 
in  1905  all  except  lard  were  higher  than  in  1904;  in  1906  all  were 
higher  than  in  1905;  and  in  1907  all  were  higher  than  in  1906. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD. 

In  connection  with  this  report  on  retail  prices  it  is  interesting  to 
compare  the  course  of  wholesale  prices  with  the  course  of  retail  prices. 
Retail  prices  usually  follow  the  wholesale  but  do  not  always  vary  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  table  which  follows  shows  the  relative 
wholesale  prices  of  food  (simple  averages  of  53  articles  from  1890  to 
1892  and  1904  to  1907,  and  of  54  articles  from  1893  to  1903)  and  the 
relative  retail  prices  of  food  (simple  averages  of  30  articles).  The 
figures  for  wholesale  prices  are  from  Bulletin  No.  75  of  this  Bureau. 

RELATIVE  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1890 

TO  1907. 

[The  wholesale  prices  are  from  Bulletin  No.  75  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  are  simple  averages  of  "«3 
articles  from  1890  to  1892  and  1904  to  1907,  and  of  54  articles  from  1833  to  1903.  The  retail  prices  are 
simple  averages  of  30  articles.    Average  price  for  1890-1899^100.0.] 


Year. 


1800 
1801. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1806. 
1897. 
1808. 


Relative 

Relative 

wholesale 

retail 

prices  of 

prices  of 

food. 

food. 

112.4 

102.1 

115.7 

103.4 

103.6 

101.8 

110.2 

104.1 

99.8 

100.3 

94.6 

98.2 

83.8 

95.8 

87.7 

96.3 

94.4 

98.5 

Year. 


1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 


Relative 
wholesale 
prices  of 
food.      i 


Relative 
retail 

prices  of 
food. 


98.3 
104.2 
105.9 
111.3 
107.1 
107.2 
108.7 
112.6 
117.8 


99.6 
101.5 
105.  5 
110.9 
110.9 
111.6 
112.5 
1115.2 
120.7 


The  facts  presented  in  this  table  are  dearly  shown  in  the  graphic 
table  on  the  following  page.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  tliis  graphic 
table  the  simple  average  of  retail  prices  is  used,  while  in  the  graphic 
table  on  page  186  the  weighted  average  of  retail  prices  is  used. 
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RELATIVE  WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PRICES  OF   FOOD  IN  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  SIMPLE  AVERAGES,  1890  TO  1907. 

[Average  price  for  1890  to  1899—100.0.] 


KMTIVt 
PRK£S 

1890  1891  1892  /893  1894  1895  1896  1897  1898  1899  1900  1901  I9G1  /903  1904-  1905  1906  1907 

122 

120 

iib 

116 
114 
112 
110 
108 
106 
104 
102 
100 
98 
96 
94 
92 
90 
88 
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84 
82 

i 

■ 

1 

1 

i 

! 

i   / 

i 

#     j 

f  7 

j 

/ 

i 

/ 

i 

i 

i  i 

/ 

\ 

I 

—r       / 
'        ,/ 

f 

\ 

! 

-»*■' 

/        / 

\ 

..**^~ 

\ 

/ 

i 

\ 

j/ 

i 

\ 

/i     \ 

i 

\ 
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\  f    \      \ 

i 

\ 

\t 

i 

\ 

S$ 

i 

/ : 

t* 

V 

hx 

%  i 

Z1         t 

i 

s 

\ 

/ 

I         *  • 

«\ 
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~y 

v^ 

yl 

\'1 

\N 

i 

\ 

/ 

i 

* 

-.- 

f' 

| 

i 

i 

__ 

__ 

- 

i 

i 

— 

— 

Wholesale. 


Retail. 


From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  both  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of 
food  were  higher  in  1891  than  in  1890,  the  wholesale,  however,  show- 
ing a  much  greater  advance;  both  wholesale  and  retail  prices  were 
lower  in  1892  than  in  1891,  the  decline  being  much  greater  in  whole- 
sale than  in  retail;  both  were  higher  in  1893  than  in  1892;  both  lower 
in  1894  than  in  1893;  both  lower  in  1895  than  in  1894;  both  lower 
in  1896  than  in  1895,  the  decline  in  wholesale  being  much  greater 
than  in  retail;  both  were  higher  in  each  of  the  years  from  1897  to  1902 
than  in  the  year  immediately  preceding;  wholesale  prices  were  lower 
in  1903  than  in  1902,  while  retail  prices  remained  on  the  same  level; 
wholesale  prices  were  slightly  higher  in  1904  than  in  1903,  while 
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retail  prices  made  a  more  marked  advance;  both  wholesale  and  retail 
prices  were  higher  in  1905  than  in  1904,  both  higher  in  1906  than  in 
1905,  and  both  higher  in  1907  than  in  1906. 

RETAIL  PRICES  AND  COST  OF  LIVING. 

The  significance  of  the  changes  in  the  retail  prices  of  food  will  be 
better  understood  possibly  if  taken  in  connection  with  certain  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  detailed  family  expenditures  covering  the  entire 
cost  of  living,  furnished  by  2,567  workingmen's  families  in  1901  and 
published  in  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau.  If  it  be 
assumed  that  the  expenditure  for  each  of  the  various  articles  bore 
the  same  relation  to  the  total  expenditure  for  food  in  each  of  the 
other  years  of  the  eighteen-year  period  covered  by  this  investigation 
as  in  1901,  the  average  cost  for  food  per  family  in  1907  was  $374.75, 
against  $296.76  in  1896,  the  year  of  lowest  prices,  and  against  an 
expenditure  of  $359.53  in  1906,  a  difference  between  1896  and  1907 
of  $77.99,  or  26.3  per  cent.  The  increase  in  1907  over  1906  was 
$15.22,  or  4.2  per  cent. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  by  geographical  divisions  the  average 
food  cost  per  family  each  year  froin  1890  to  1907.  This  table  is  based 
on  the  average  food  cost  per  family  in  1901  as  reported  by  the  families 
investigated  in  each  geographical  division,  and  the  course  of  relative 
retail  prices  of  food  in  each  geographical  division  weighted  according 
to  family  consumption  in  that  division. 

In  each  of  the  geographical  divisions,  and  in  the  United  States  as  a 
whole,  it  is  considered  in  this  table  that  the  expenditure  for  each  of 
the  various  articles  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  total  expenditure 
for  food  in  each  of  the  other  years  of  the  eighteen-year  period  covered 
by  this  investigation  as  in  1901. 

The  table  follows: 

AVERAGE  FOOD  COST  PER  WORKINGMANS  FAMILY,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL 
DIVISIONS,  FOR  EACII  YEAR,  1890  TO  1907. 

[Baaed  on  the  average  cost  per  family  tn  1901  and  the  course  of  retail  prices  of  food  as  indicated  by 
the  relative  prices  weighted  according  to  family  consumption.] 


Year. 


North        South        North 

Atlantic  |  Atlantic  Central 

division,  i  division,  division, 

1,415     I       219  721 

families.  .  families,  families. 


1890 1330.35 


1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896.. 
1897. 
1898.. 
1899.. 
1900.. 
1901.. 
1902.. 
1903.. 
1904.. 
1905.. 
1906.. 
1907.. 


.1 


333.26 
329.70 
337.13 
320.34 
315. 50 
313.23 
312. 91 
319. 05 
321.31 
326.80 
338.10 
356.83 
355.54 
360.70 
362.00 
370.72 
385.57 


«282. 
285. 
282. 
288. 
279. 
275. 
270. 
271. 
277. 
280. 
286. 
298. 
312. 
310. 
312. 
315. 
324. 
341 


South  I  „.„.„, 
Central  I  5^22? 
division,    dhi*lon' 

122        I 
families. ,  famil!ea- 


S310.08 
316.  75 
308.57 
319.48 
304.93 
297.05 
286.74 
289.77 
298.26 
299.78  | 
305.54 
321.60  i 
338.57  , 
336.45 
339.  79 
342.82 
353.12 
367.37 


S279.54  ! 

283.64  • 
275.71  , 
283.37  ! 

273.79  I 
268.59  ! 
263.11  ' 
2(36.40  i 
270.50 
273.51  | 

276.80  ' 
292.68 
310.  75  I 
310. 75  . 
314.86  f 
317.32  I 

325.81  i 
341.14  I 


1332.61 
335.72 
324.90 
317.80 
306.  68 
298.65 
287.84 
286.29 
294.01 
304.21 
302.97 
308.53 
322.43 
320.27 
323.97 
326.44 
340.03 
358  87 


United 
States, 

2,567 
families. 


$318.20 
322.55 
316.65 
324.41 
309.81 
303.91 
296.76 
299.24 
306.70 
309.19 
314. 16 
326.90 
344.61 
342.75 
347. 10 
349.27 
359.53 
374.75 
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From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  in  the  North  Atlantic  division  the 
average  food  cost  per  family  (assuming  that  food  was  purchased  in 
the  same  quantity  each  year  and  that  the  expenditure  for  each  of 
the  various  articles  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  total  expenditure 
for  food  in  each  of  the  years)  was  $330.35  in  1890,  $333.26  in  1891, 
etc.  The  lowest  cost  was  $312.91  in  1897,  and  the  highest  was 
$385.57  in  1907,  a  difference  of  $72.66. 

For  the  United  States,  considered  as  a  whole,  the  average  cost  of 
food  per  family  in  1890  was  $318.20.  In  1896,  the  year  of  lowest 
prices,  it  fell  to  $296.76;  in  1907  it  reached  the  highest  point  of  the 
period,  being  $374.75. 

The  changes  in  the  cost  of  living,  as  shown  by  this  table,  relate 
to  food  alone,  representing  42.54  per  cent  of  all  family  expenditures 
in  the  2,567  families  furnishing  information  relative  to  cost  of  living. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  the  United  States  the  average 
cost  of  a  year's  food  supplies  in  representative  workingmen's  families 
if  purchased  at  the  prices  for  the  specified  month  of  1905,  1906,  and 
1907.  This  table  is  based  on  the  average  food  cost  per  family  in  1901 
as  reported  by  the  2,567  families  investigated.  In  computing  this 
table  it  was  considered  that  the  expenditure  for  each  of  the  various 
articles  bore  the  same  relation  to  the  total  expenditure  for  food  in 
each  month  of  1905,  1906,  and  1907  as  in  the  year  1901. 

AVERAGE  COST  OF  A  YEAR'S    FOOD    SUPPLIES    PER  WORKINGMAN'S    FAMILY  IF 
PURCHASED  AT  THE  PRICES  FOR  EACH  SPECIFIED  MONTH,  1905  TO  1907. 

[Based  on  the  average  cost  per  family  in  1901  and  the  course  of  retail  prices  of  food  as  indicated  by 
the  relative  prices  weighted  according  to  family  consumption.] 

Month.  '       1905.    I      1906.      .      1907. 


January 

February 

March 

April ' 

May « 

June I 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Year. 


1359.22 

$363.57  J 

•377.86 

359.53 

361.08 

376.31 

353.62 

357.35  , 

371.65 

348.03 

353.93 

367.61 

343.08 

350.83  | 

305.43 

341. 19 

350.83  : 

366.05 

340.88 

352.07  1 

367.92 

342.12 

353.62  ' 

370. 71 

343.99 

357.97  . 

376. 31 

348.34 

363.88  1 

383.45 

353.02 

371.03  , 

385.94 

358.28 

376.62 

388.43 

349. 27 

359.53 

374.75 

The  average  cost  at  December,  1907,  prices  of  a  year's  food  sup- 
plies per  family  (assuming  that  food  was  purchased  in  the  same 
quantity  and  that  the  expenditure  for  each  of  the  various  articles 
bore  the  same  relation  to  the  total  expenditure  for  food  as  in  the  year 
1901)  was  $388.43;  which  was  an  advance  of  $11.81  over  the  average 
cost  of  a  year's  supplies  at  December,  1906,  prices,  and  an  advance 
of  $30.15  over  December,  1905,  prices.  The  lowest  point  reached 
during  the  three  years  was  $340.88,  the  average  cost  of  a  year's  food 
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supplies  at  July,  1905,  prices.  By  referring  to  the  table  on  page  197 
comparison  may  be  made  with  each  of  the  years  since  1890. 

For  a  comparison  of  the  relative  advance  of  retail  prices  of  food 
with  wages  in  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries  the  reader 
is  referred  to  the  article  on  "Wages  and  hours  of  labor,"  pages  1  to  180 
of  this  Bulletin.  As  has  been  mentioned  in  previous  numbers  of  the 
Bulletin,  the  increased  cost  of  food  has  been  felt  by  everyone,  and 
perhaps  more  keenly  by  employees  on  salaries,  as  the  general  ten- 
dency is  to  advance  employees  on  salaries  less  rapidly  than  those 
employed  by  the  day  or  week  or  whose  services  are  contracted  for  at 
frequent  intervals. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  for  20  articles  of  food  the  amount 
which  could  have  been  bought  for  one  dollar  in  each  of  the  years,  1890 
to  1907. 

The  table  is  based  on  the  average  price  reported  paid  by  the  2,567 
families  in  1901,  thfc  quantities  for  the  other  years  being  calculated 
from  the  relative  retail  prices  for  each  of  the  articles.  Flour  and 
meal  were  combined  on  the  family  budgets;  therefore  the  average 
price  reported  for  these  two  articles  by  the  retail  merchants  was  used 
in  computing  the  number  of  pounds  of  each  which  could  have  been 
bought  for  one  dollar. 

No  detailed  description  of  the  various  articles  can  be  given,  but 
they  were  of  the  grade  reported  used  by  the  2,567  workingmen's 
families  reporting  expenditures  in  detail. 

The  table  follows: 

AMOUNT  OF  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  OF  THE  GRADE  USED  BY  THE  2.507  WORK- 
INOMEN'S  FAMILIES  REPORTING  EXPENDITURES  IN  DETAIL,  WHICH  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  BOUGHT  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  IN  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1800  TO  1907. 

[Baaed  on  the  average  price  paid  by  the  2.567  workingmen's  families  in  1901,  and  the  course  of  retail 

prices.] 


I  Fresh  '    Salt       Fresh      Salt 
beef.    I    beef,    I  pork,      pork, 
pounds,  pounds,  pounds,  pounds. 


1800../ 7.81 

1891 7.78 

1892 1  7.79 

1803 7.81 

1894 7.80 

1805 7.84 

1896 7.81 

1897 7.73 

1898 7.61 

1899 7.47 

1900 7.28 

1901 6.99 

1902 6.54 

1903 6.8C 

1904 6.85 

1906. 6.88 

1906 6.  68 

J907 1  6.47 


10.06 
9.97 
9.85 
9.77 
9.91 
9.84 
9.82 
9.72 
9.60 
9.50 
9.45 
9.24 
8.45 
9.01 
9.05 
9.00 
8.85 
8.59 


9.89 
9.?2 
9.55 
8.97 
9.43 
9.63 
9.84 
9.83 
9.73 
9.44 
8.91 
8.14 
7.48 
7.56 
7.74 
7.58 
6.07 
6.73  | 


9.58 
9.41 
9.20 
8.49 
8.98 
9.33 
9.58 
9.48 
9.43 
9.13 
8.60 
7.90 
7.16 
7.12 
7.26 
7.24 
6.69 
6.46 


I 


Poul-  I  I 

frWek-l   Fish'      Ew?8'      MUk«     Butter,  Cheese, 
ens*     ipounds.  dozens,  quarts,  pounds,  pounds 

pounds.'  j  I 


7.25 

10.09 

5.33 

16.74 

4.23 

7.  OH 

10.02 

5.01 

16.74 

3.95 

7.08 

9.97 

5.02 

16.72 

3.93 

7.05 

9.91  ' 

4.90 

16. 76 

3.82 

7.45 

9.99  ' 

5.50 

16. 79 

4.13 

7.46 

10. 15  j 

5.40 

16.82 

4.33 

7.56 

10.20 

5.77 

16. 84 

4.53 

7.81 

10.35 

5.86 

16.87 

4.51 

7.59 

10. 12  , 

5.57 

16.92 

4.42 

7.21 

10.07 

5.30 

17.01 

4.30 

7.29 

10.11 

5.36 

16.  84 

4.14 

7.13 

9.97  | 

5.07 

16.64 

4.07 

6.49 

9.71 

4.50 

16.  29 

3.77 

6.20 

9.35 

4.28 

15.90 

3.79 

6.08 

9.19  ! 

4.09 

15.83 

3.85 

5.94 

9.02  ■ 

4.07 

15.72 

3.73 

5.60 

8.  66 

3.99 

15.  45 

3.5'. 

5.50 

8.33 

3.89 

14.40 

3. 29 

6.39 
6.29 
6.22 
6.20 
6.21 
6.36 
6.45 
6.38 
6.47 
6.16 
6.07 
6.11 
6.88 
5.77 
5.S8 
5.09 
5.46 
5.12 
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AMOUNT  OF  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  OF  THE  GRADE  USED  BY  THE  2,567  WORK- 
INGMEN'S  FAMILIES  REPORTING  EXPENDITURES  IN  DETAIL,  WHICH  COULD  HAVE 
BEEN  BOUGHT  FOR  ONE  DOLLAR  IN  EACH  YEAR  FROM  1890  TO  1907— Concluded. 


Year. 

Lard, 
pounds. 

Tea, 
pounds. 

Coffee, 
pounds. 

Sugar, 
pounds. 

Molas- 
ses, 
gallons. 

111 

Corn 

meal. 

pounds. 

Bread, 
one- 
pound 
loaves. 

Rice, 
pounds. 

Pota- 
toes, 
bushels. 

1890 

10.86 
10.69 
10.29 
9.05 
9.98 
10.65 
11.53 
11.88 
11.36 
10.98 
10.21 
9.03 
7.94 
8.42 
9.09 
9.15 
8.33 
7.95 

2.13 
2.13 
2.13 
2.13 
2.16 
2.17 
2.16 
2.17 
2.12 
2.04 
2.02 
2.00 
1.99 
2.01 
2.02 
2.02 
2.02 
2.03 

3.75 
3.76 
3.81 
3.77 
3.83 
3.89 
3.97 
4.18. 
4.34 
4.37 
4.34 
4.36 
4.41 
4.43 
4.31 
4.22 
4.18 
4.16 

14.80 
17.09 
18.24 
17.29 
18.71 
19.12 
18.17 
18.34 
17.33 
17.26 
16.73 
17.04 
18.28 
18.26 
17.22 
16.89 
17.87 
17.62 

2.06 
2.12 
2.13 
2.14 
2.15 
2.18 
2.19 
2.21 
2.20 
2.20 
2.11 
2.13 
2.11 
2.08 
2.07 
2.07 
2.05 
2.00 

34.42 
33.66 
35.93 
39.29 
42.57 
42.43 
40.73 
36.20 
35.16 
39.92 
40.04 
40.00 
39.79 
37.31 
31.49 
31.49 
34.93 
32.08 

46.57 
42.46 
44.27 
45.17 
45.56 
46.20 
49.02 
49.70 
49.02 
48.97 
47.81 
43.48 
39.20 
38.68 
38.33 
38.11 
37.80 
36.39 

20.15 
20.15 
20.15 
20.19 
20.23 
20.27 
20.23 
20.21 
20.26 
20.29 
20.27 
20.33 
20.33 
20.17 
19.45 
19.34 
19.75 
19.34 

12.51 
12.36 
12.51 
12.87 
12.80 
12.82 
13.10 
12.94 
12.46 
12.37 
12.37 
12.24 
12.24 
12.19 
12.47 
12.35 
11.99 
11.68 

1.22 

1891 

1.14 

1892 

1.39 

1893 

1.19 

1894 

1.30 

1895 

1.46 

189G 

1.73 

1897 

1.43 

189S 

1.26 

1899 

1.39 

1900 

1.42 

1901 

1.14 

1902 

1.14 

1903 

1.16 

1904 

1.10 

1905 

1.21 

1906 

1.16 

1907 

1.10 

From  this  table  it  is  seen  that  the  amount  of  fresh  beef  (of  the 
grade  consumed  by  the  2,567  families  investigated)  which  could  have 
been  bought  for  SI  was  7.81  pounds  in  1890,  7.78  pounds  in  1891,  7.79 
pounds  in  1892,  7.81  pounds  in  1893,  7.89  pounds  in  1894,  7.84  pounds 
in  1895,  7.81  pounds  in  1896,  7.73  pounds  in  1897f  7.61  pounds  in  1898, 
7.47  pounds  in  1899,  7.28  pounds  in  1900,  6.99  pounds  in  1901,  6.54 
pounds  in  1902,  6.86  pounds  in  1903,  6.85  pounds  in  1904,  6.88  pounds 
in  1905,  6.68  pounds  in  1906,  and  6.47  pounds  in  1907. 

EXPLANATION  OF  SCOPE  AND  METHOD. 

The  present  report  gives  the  results  of  an  investigation  of  retail 
prices  of- 30  staple  articles  of  food  in  68  of  the  principal  industrial 
cities  in  39  States,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  year 
1907  and  also  summaries  covering  the  eighteen-year  period  from  1890 
to  1907.  Previous  investigations  of  retail  prices  have  been  made  and 
published  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  as  follows:  Eighteenth  Annual 
Report,  covering  1890  to  1903;  Bulletin  No.  59  (July,  1905),  covering 
1904;  Bulletin  No.  65  (July,  1906),  covering  1905;  Bulletin  No.  71 
(July,  1907),  covering  1906. 

The  investigation  includes  6,087  schedules  or  statements  of  prices 
secured  from  1,014  firms.  In  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report,  the 
first  of  the  series,  were  included  5,302  schedules  from  814  retail 
merchants  for  the  years  1890  to  1902,  and  5,293  schedules  from  811 
merchants  for  the  year  1903.  The  prices  were  secured  in  the  prin- 
cipal industrial  localities  in  33  States,  including  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. In  collecting  the  prices  published  in  Bulletin  No.  59  the  scope 
of  the  investigation  was  enlarged  and  included  6,760  schedules  from 
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1,064  firms  in  40  States.  The  report  in  Bulletin  No.  65  included  6,193 
schedules  from  999  firms  in  39  States,  and  the  report  in  Bulletin  71 
included  6,176  schedules  from  993  firms  in  39  States. 

As  far  as  possible  1907  prices  were  secured  from  those  firms  which 
furnished  prices  for  previous  years.  Where  a  firm  which  had  here- 
tofore furnished  prices  to  the  Bureau  was  no  longer  in  business,  thus 
making  it  necessary  to  secure  schedules  from  another  firm  in  the 
same  locality,  or  where  schedules  from  additional  firms  were  desired, 
prices  were  secured  for  both  1906  and  1907,  so  that  in  every  case 
the  1906  and  1907  prices  shown  in  this  compilation  are  from  the 
same  firm. 

The  schedules  were  in  all  cases  secured  by  personal  visits  of  agents 
of  the  Bureau.  The  firms  furnishing  prices  were  those  selling  largely 
to  workingmen.  In  this  compilation  prices  are  quoted  for  30  dis- 
tinct articles  and  under  each  article  prices  are  shown  for  various 
grades  and  descriptions  of  that  article.  The  articles  for  which  retail 
prices  are  quoted  in  this  report,  the  number  of  schedules  or  state- 
ments of  prices  secured  for  each  article,  and  the  number  of  cities 
and  States  in  which  the  schedules  were  secured  are  shown  in  the 
table  which  follows: 

ARTICLES  FOR  WHICH  RETAIL  PRICES  ARE  SHOWN,  NUMBER  OF  SCHEDULES 
SECURED  FOR  EACH  ARTICLE,  AND  NUMBER  OF  CITIES  AND  STATES  IN  WHICH 
THE  SCHEDULES  WERE  SECURED  FOR  1906  AND  1907. 


Article. 


Total 
schedules. 

Cities 

States 

In  which 
secured. 

in  which 
secured. 

156 

68 

39 

156 

68 

39 

450 

68 

39 

449 

68 

39 

157 

67 

38 

221 

68 

39 

227 

68 

39 

172 

68 

39 

161 

67 

39 

174 

68 

39 

171 

68 

39 

224 

68 

39 

169 

68 

39 

161 

68 

39 

221 

68 

39 

176 

68 

39 

219 

68 

39 

167 

68 

39 

163 

68 

39 

223 

68 

39 

224 

68 

39 

166 

68 

39 

227 

68 

39 

225 

68 

39 

156 

68 

39 

169 

68 

39 

227 

68 

39 

164 

68 

39 

156 

67 

38 

130 

68 

39 

6,087 

68 

39 

Apples,  evaporated 

Beans,  dry 

Beef,  fresh,  roasts 

Beef,  fresh,  steaks 

Beef,  salt 

Bread,  wheat 

Butter 

Cheese , 

Chickens  (year  or  more  old),  dressed. 

Coffee 

Corn  meal 


Fish,  fresh 

Fish,  salt 

Flour,  wheat 

Lard 

Milk,  fresh,  unskimmed . . . 

Molasses 

Mutton 

Fork,  fresh 

Pork,  salt,  bacon 

Pork,  salt,  dry  or  pickled. 

Pork,  salt,  ham 

Potatoes.  Irish 

Prunes 

Rice 

Sugar 

Tea 

Veal 

Vinegar 


Total. 
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The  68  cities  in  which  quotations  of  retail  prices  were  secured  are 
enumerated  in  the  following  table.  The  cities  selected  are  so  dis- 
tributed that  the  prices  fairly  represent  the  prices  to  the  consumers 
in  the  principal  industrial  localities  in  all  parts  of  the  country: 

CITIES  IN  WHICn  RETAIL  PRICES  WERE  SECURED,  NUMBER  OF  FIRMS  FROM  WHICH 
SECURED,  AND  NUMBER  OF  SCHEDULES  OR  QUOTATIONS  OF  PRICES  SECURED. 


Cities. 


i  Number  of  firms 
from  which  quo- 
;  tat  ions  of  prices 
I    were  secured. 


Albany  N.Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Butte,  Mont 

Charleston,  S.  C 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Duluth,  Minn 

Fall  River,  Mass 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Indianapolis,  Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Jersey  City,  N.  J 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Little  Rock,  Ark 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Lynn,  Mass 

Maiden,  Mass 

Manchester,  N.  H 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

Montgomery,  Ala. . .  / 

Nashville,  Tenn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

New  York  (Brooklyn),  N.  Y 

New  York  (Manhattan),  N.  Y 

Norfolk,  Va 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Peoria,  III 

Philadelphia,  Pa I 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny),  Pa 

Pit t sburg  ( Pittsburg),  Pa 

Port  land,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg 

Providence,  R.I 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St .  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul.  Minn 

Suit  Lake  City.  Utah 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal ■ 

Scranton.  Pa j 

Seattle.  Wash ' 

Sioux  Fall*.  S.  Dak ! 

Syracuse,  N.  Y 

Taoomn.  Wash 

Torre  Haute  Ind 

Toledo.  ( >hio 

Topeka,  Kans 

Trenton,  N.  J 

Washington,  P.  C 

Wheeling.  W.  Va 

Wilkes-Baro.  Pa 

Wilmington.  IV! 

Worcester,  Mass 


Number  of 

schedules  or 

quotations  of 

prices  secured. 


13 

78 

17 

89 

24 

118 

12 

78 

31 

HI 

27 

122 

8 

75 

21 

84 

21 

150 

22 

113 

18 

119 

15 

79 

11 

83 

7 

78 

13 

78 

12 

SO 

10 

80 

16 

78 

12 

87 

13 

83 

21 

101 

16 

78 

13 

77 

13 

77 

13 

78 

16 

81 

5 

75 

14 

79 

6 

80 

16 

87 

13 

84 

9 

84 

16 

79 

15 

77 

12 

84 

27 

105 

15 

122 

26 

181 

12 

79 

9 

78 

12 

82 

39 

148 

10 

78 

6 

78 

14 

79 

15 

80 

16 

84 

19 

86 

14 

84 

14 

114 

10 

78 

14 

80 

13 

77 

24 

132 

16 

79 

12 

90 

11 

78 

11 

7* 

13 

78 

11 

78 

14 

78 

10 

76 

11 

83 

14 

128 

12 

79 

19 

77 

1.-, 

*1 

15 

rs 

Total. 


6  ii*7 
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As  stated  in  several  places  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  weighted 
relative  prices  given  in  this  report  were  computed  from  the  relative 
prices  of  the  several  articles  and  the  consumption  of  the  several 
articles  in  workingmen's  families  as  set  forth  in  the  Eighteenth 
Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau. 

In  preparing  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  data  were  obtained 
from  2,567  families,  including  13,643  persons,  which  were  able  to 
give  an  account  of  their  expenditures  in  detail.  Certain  of  the  sum- 
mary tables  from  that  report  are  here  reproduced  because  of  their 
interest,  and  more  especially  because  they  are  used  in  preparing 
several  of  the  tables  of  this  Bulletin  article. 

The  table  which  follows  shows,  by  geographical  divisions,  the  total 
number  of  families  reporting  expenditures  in  detail,  average  size  of 
family  and  average  income,  average  expenditure  for  all  purposes, 
and  average  expenditure  for  food  per  family  for  the  year  1901: 

NUMBER  OF  FAMILIES,  AVERAGE  SIZE  OF  FAMILY,  AVERAGE  INCOME  PER  FAMILY, 
AVERAGE  EXPENDITURE  PER  FAMILY  FOR  ALL  PURPOSES,  AND  AVERAGE 
EXPENDITURE  PER  FAMILY  FOR  FOOD,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS,  1901. 


Geographical  division. 

Families. 

Average 
size  of 
family. 

Average 
income 

per 
family. 

Average 
expendi- 
ture per 
family 
for  all 
purposes. 

Averago 
expendi- 
ture per 
family 
for  food. 

North  Atlantic 

1,415 
219 
721 
122 
90 

5.25 
5.30 
5.46 
5.65 
4.69 

$834.83 
782.78 
842.60 
715.46 
891.82 

S77&04 
700.62 
785.95 
690.11 
751.  46 

$338.10 

South  Atlantic ,  r . ,  T  - ...    . .    .  ^    . . 

298.64 

North  Central 

321.60 

South  Central 

292.68 

Western 

308.53 

United  States 

2,567 

5.31 

827.19 

768.54 

326.90 

The  table  which  follows  shows,  for  the  2,567  families  reporting 
expenditures  in  detail,  the  average  amount  per  family  expended  in 
one  year  for  each  of  the  principal  items  entering  into  the  cost  of 
living,  and  also  the  per  cent  which  the  amount  expended  for  each  item 
is  of  the  total  family  expenditure : 

AVERAGE  EXPENDITURE  OF  2,567  WORKINGMEN'S  FAMILIES  FOR  EACII  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  ENTERING  INTO  C08T  OF  LIVING,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  AVER- 
AOE  TOTAL  EXPENDITURE,  1901. 


» 

Items  of  expenditure. 

Expenditure  based 
on  all  families. 

Average. 

Per  cent 
of  total 
expendi- 
ture. 

Food 

$326.90 
99.  49 

«8.15 

&3.9S 

32.23 

8.15 

33.  73 
26.03 
48.08 

42.54 

Rent 

12. 95 

Mortgage: 

Principal 

1.06 

Interest 

.52 

Fuel .     . 

4.19 

Lighting 

1.06 

Clothing: 

Husband 

4.39 

Wife 

3.39 

Children 

6.26 

o  Including  interest  paid  bv  13  families. 

ft  Not  including  interest  paid  by  13  families,  included  in  principal. 
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AVERAGE  EXPENDITURE  OF  2,567  WORKINGMEN'S  FAMILIES  FOR  EACH  OF  THE 
PRINCIPAL  ITEMS  ENTERING  INTO  COST  OF  LIVING,  AND  PER  CENT  OF  AVER- 
AGE TOTAL  EXPENDITURES,  1901-Concluded. 


Items  of  expenditure. 


Expenditure  based 
on  all  families. 


Average. 


Percent 
of  total 
expendi- 
ture. 


Taxes 

Insurance: 

Property 

Life 

Organizations: 

Labor 

Other 

Religious  purposes 

Charity 

Furniture  and  utensils 

Books  and  newspapers 

Amusements  and  vacation 

Intoxicating  liquors 

Tobacco 

Sickness  and  death 

Other  purposes 

Total 


$5.79 

1.53 
19.44 

3.87 

5.18 

7.62 

2.39 

26.31 

8.35 

12.28 

12.44 

10.93 

20.54 

45.13 


768.54 


0.75 

.20 
2.53 

.50 
.67 
.99 
.31 
3.42 
1.09 
1.60 
1.62 
1.42 
2.67 
5.87 


100.00 


The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the 'geographical  divisions 
and  for  the  United  States  the  average  quantity  per  family  of  certain 
principal  articles  of  food  consumed  in  one  year.  These  averages  are 
based  on  the  families  from  which  detailed  statements  were  secured  in 
each  geographical  division. 

AVERAGE     QUANTITY    PER    WORKINGMAN'S     FAMILY    OF    CERTAIN     PRINCIPAL 
ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  CONSUMED  IN  1901,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 


Article. 


Cnit. 


Fresh  beef Pounds. 

Salt  beef Pounds. 

Fresh  hog  products Pounds . 

Salt  hog  products Pounds . 

Other  meat Pounds. 

Poultry ■  Pounds . 

Fish I  Pounds . 

Eggs !  Dozens  . 

Milk I  Quarts  . 

Butter j  Pounds . 

Cheese Pounds . 

Lard Pounds . 

Tea I  Pounds . 

Coffee '  Pounds . 

Sugar I  Pounds . 

Molasses Gallons . 

Flour  and  meal I  Pounds . 

Bread Loaves  . 

Rice i  Pounds . 

Potatoes Bushels. 


North 
Atlantic 
division, 

1,415 
families. 


352.2 
75.3 

103.4 
95.2 
98.1 
67.2 
98.9 
85.8 

396.3 

118.9 
15.9 
73.8 
12.9 
38. 5 

282.8 
3.2 

624.0 

310.2 
22.2 
13.8 


South 
Atlantic 
division, 

219 
families. 


306.8 
9.4 
85.3 

222.0 
28.1 
73.6 
66.1 
90.6 

191.9 

102.1 
15.2 

119.5 

8.2 

60.7 

24a  4 
4.6 

851.8 

197.0 
49.1 
11.1 


North  South 
Central  Central 
division,  :  division, 

721       |       122 
families,    families. 


363.5 
21.3 

152.6 
87.3 
68.8 
71.3 
56.5 
88.3 

348.2 

124.0 
17.4 
89.1 
8.5 
57.5 

253.1 
3.4 

718.2 

165.6 
21.8 
18.3 


317.4 
3.5 

128.1 

24a  7 
11.2 
53.0 
39.5 
85.0 

220.8 
88.9 
18.9 

143.3 
4.9 
71.4 

245.8 
6.2 

979.  5 

199.8 
47.2 
13.3 


Western 
division, 

90 
families. 


348.4 

3.8 

28.4 

76.6 

37.8 

53.5 

57. 5 

39.8 

324.4 

108.9 

3.8 

48.5 

5.6 

25.2 

267.2 

4.0 

452.3 

255.2 

10.3 

10.3 


United 
States, 

2,567 
families. 


349.7 

48.6 

114.2 

110.5 

77.7 

67.7 

79.9 

85.2 

354.5 

117.1 

16.0 

84.4 

10.6 

46.8 

268.5 

3.6 

680.8 

252.7 

25.1 

14.7 


Another  table  shows  the  average  cost  per  family  of  the  principal 
articles  of  food  consumed  in  one  year.  These  averages  are  based 
on  the  families  from  which  detailed  statements  were  secured  in  each 
of  the  geographical  divisions. 
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AVERAGE  COST   PER   WORKINGMAN'S   FAMILY   OF   THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTICLES  OP 
FOOD  CONSUMED  IN  1901,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 


Article. 

North 
Atlantic 
division, 

1,415 
families. 

South 
Atlantic 
division, 

219' 
families. 

North 
Central 

division, 
721 

families. 

South 
Central 

division, 
122 

families. 

Western 
division, 

90 
families. 

United 
States, 

2,567 
families. 

Fresh  beef 

$54.27 
8.18 
12.83 
12.19 
12.28 
10.18 
10.06 
18.44 
24.29 
29.77 
2.55 
8.15 
6.33 
9.70 
16.67 
1.51 
16.24 
15.41 
1.94 
13.77 
16.08 
15.31 
4.06 
17.91 

$41.08 

1.13 

10.48 

26.79 

3.86 

8.44 

5.21 

15.55 

13.02 

25.76 

2.65 

12.72 

4.40 

lass 

14.15 
2.01 

21.10 
9.34 
2.77 
9.29 

20.75 

15.22 
3.21 

19.13 

$46.06 

2.20 

18.39 

11.25 

8.68 

9.34 

5.67 

15.24 

19.67 

28.48 

2.87 

10.34 

4.22 

12.91 

14.63 

1.53 

16.47 

8.11 

1.92 

13.01 

22.03 

17.15 

4.80 

26.63 

$37.84 

.33 

15.60 

28.09 

1.40 

5:93 

3.95 

13.20 

12.25 

21. 74 

3.36 

14.31 

2.69 

12.22 

15.70 

2.93 

22.68 

9.55 

3.70 

11.54 

16,62 

11.52 

4.41 

21.12 

$54.13 

.66 

4.04 

11.06 

5.35 

7.15 

6.90 

11.01 

20.46 

31.81 

.69 

5.44 

3.43 

a  06 

14.49 

3.28 

8.85 

11.93 

.91 

9.84 

35.41 

4a  53 

1.49 

11.61 

$50.05 

Salt  beef 

5.26 

'Fresh  hog  products1 

14. 02 

Salt  hog  products 

13.89 

Other  meat 

9.78 

Poultry 

9.49 

Fish 

a  01 

Eras 

16.79 

fiS.......::::..: 

21.32 

Butter 

28.76 

Cheese 

2.62 

Lard 

9.35 

Tea : 

5.30 

Coffee 

10.74 

Sugar. 

15.76 

Molasses 

1.69 

Flour  and  meal 

16.76 

Bread 1 

12.44 

Rice 

2.05 

Potatoes 

12.93 

Other  vegetables 

1&85 

Fruit...:. 

16.52 

Vinegar,  pickles,  and  condiments 

4.12 

Other  fowl .....' 

20.40 

Total 

338.10 

298.64 

321.60 

292.68 

308.53 

326.90 

From  the  table  just  shown  another  table  has  been  computed, 
showing  the  relative  importance,  as  measured  by  the  average  family 
expenditure,  of  the  principal  articles  of  food  consumed  in  one  year. 
For  the  purpose  of  computing  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
articles,  the  total  value  of  food  consumed  is  considered  equal  to 
10,000,    The  table  follows: 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  IN  WORKINGMEN'S  FAMILIES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  ARTI- 
CLES OF  FOOD  CONSUMED  IN  1901,  BY  GEOGRAPHICAL  DIVISIONS. 
[Total  value  of  food  consumed— 10,000.] 


Article. 

North 
Atlantic 
division, 

1,415 
families. 

South 
Atlantic 
division, 

219 
families. 

North 
Central 
division, 

721 
families. 

1,432 

68 
572 
350 
270 
290 
176 
474 
612 
886 

89 
322 
131 
401 
455 

48 
512 
252 

60 
405 
685 
533 
149 
828 

South 
Central 
division, 

122 
families. 

Western 
division, 

90 
families. 

United 

States, 

2,567 

families. 

Fresh  beef 

1,605 
242 
379 
361 
363 
301 
296 
545 
718 
881 

75 
241 
187 
287 
493 

45 
480 
456 

57 
407 
476 
453 
120 
530 

1,375 

38 
351 
897 
129 
283 
174 
521 
436 
863 

89 
426 
147 
354 
474 

67 
706 
313 

93 
311 
695 
510 
107 
641 

1,293 
11 
533 
960 
48 
203 
135 
451 
418 
743 
115 
489 
92 
417 
536 
100 
775 
326 
126 
394 
568 
394 
151 
722 

1,754 
21 
131 
359 
173 
232 
224 
357 
663 

1,031 
22 
176 
111 
261 
470 
106 
287 
387 
30 
319 

1,148 

1,314 

48 

376 

1,531 
161 

Salt  beef • 

Fresh  hog  products 

429 

Salt  hog  products 

425 

Other  meat 

299 

Poultry 

Fish 

290 
245 

Eggs 

514 

ffE.... ...... :...:..... 

652 

Butter 

Cheese 

Lard 

Tea 

Coffee 

8ug*r ,  r  -  - .  -  T .  - ,  , . -                  -              . . 

880 
80 
286 
162 
328 
482 

Molasses 

52 

Flour  and  meal 

513 

Bread 

381 

Rice 

63 

Potatoes 

Other  vegetables 

395 
577 

Fruit 

Vinegar,  pickles,  and  condiments 

Other  food 

505 
126 

624 

Total 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 

10,000 
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The  relative  prices  or  index  numbers  weighted  a/v-n...  r      *    , 
coBSumption  sho^ ,  in  t*e  preceding  pageS  Were  £Z^°*»* 
use  of  this  table,  the  several  articles  being  giTen  ih?     ■  u.   "    .the 
portance  shown  in  the  table.  °  ^^  the  we,?ht  or  im- 

Certain  groupings  of    the  articles  for  which  retail   n  • 
secured  are  necessary  in  order  to  bring  them  within  *i.     i    °^  Were 
reported  in  the  family  budgets.  ™thm  the  eI**»fication 

Fresh  beef  is  represented  by  the  two  articW— m- 
other,  steaks;  salt  hog   products  by  the  thr2~aSl  n^  ^ 

dry  or  pickled  pork,  and  salt  ham;  other  u^t  C^^l^*' 
mutton  and  veal;  poultry  by  the  «h^^fc£jS?  I  "??"— 
fresh  fish  and  salt  fish;  flour  and  mealby  Jw  7^**?*''  &h  bv 
However,  in  obtaining  an  average  index  *m„Tk  ?T  ^  COm  meal 
ing  by  relative  im^ance,  whXt  to  1.^^^  »  ^ht" 
of  corn  meal.  It  would  be  necessary  to  Z  Xi ffl  ^^ 
greater  weight  as  compared  with  com  meal  b„7/  Jt°^  eTen  * 
bread  is  considered  separately  from  flTur  and  m"al  Vr^t  ^  ** 
sented  by  two  articles  only-^vanorated  7™i  j         *  M  "***" 

was  impossible  to  secure  compllteslrii  J^  "J  "r^  '* 
tions  of  fruits.  Vinegar,  pickles anTZ^  P T*  °f  °ther  descriP- 
the  single  article  vinegar.  '  oondun«ta  »«*  represented  by 

This  list  includes  all  articles  for  which  i*t»il  »„• 
except  beans.     The  groupings  are  as  fouowT:       ?  Wm  ^^ 

Frpsh  IwMrf  •  _  . 


Fresh  beef 
Roasts. 
Steaks. 
Salt  beef. 
Fres4i  hog  products: 

Pork,  fresh. 
Salt  hog  products : 
Pork,  salt,  bacon. 
Pork,  salt,  dry  or  pickled 
Pork,  salt,  ham. 
Milk,  fresh,  unskimmed. 
Butter. 
Cheese. 
Lard. 
Tea. 
Coffee. 
Sugar. 
Molasses. 
Flour  and  meal: 

Flour,  wheat  (2). 
Corn  meal  (1). 


Other  meat: 
Mutton. 
Veal. 

Poultry: 

Chickens  (year  or  more  old) 
dressed. 
Fish: 

Fresh. 

Salt. 
Eggs. 
Bread. 
Rice. 
Potatoes. 
Fruit: 

Apples,  evaporated. 
Prunes. 

Vinegar,  pickles.  an«l  condiments: 

>  inegar. 
Other  food: 

The  same  index  as  for  "total 
food,  except  meat/' 
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The  figures  showing  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  articles 
of  food  are  based  on  the  family  consumption  for  1901.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  relative  importance  of  articles  varied  slightly  from 
year  to  year,  but  no  figures  are  available  covering  the  18  years,  there- 
fore the  relative  consumption  of  the  various  articles  of  food  is,  in 
this  study,  considered  the  same  for  each  of  the  years. 

The  method  of  computing  the  series  of  relative  prices  weighted 
according  to  family  consumption,  for  each  of  the  geographical  divi- 
sions, and  for  the  United  States  considered  as  a  whole,  can  best  be 
explained  by  illustrating  the  process. 

The  following  table  is  for  the  United  States  for  the  year  1907: 

TABLE  ILLUSTRATING  THE  METHOD  OF  COMPUTING  THE  RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICE 
OF  FOOD  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1907,  THE  VARIOUS  ARTICLES  BEING 
WEIGHTED  ACCORDING  TO  AVERAGE  CONSUMPTION  IN  2,567  WORKWOMEN'S 
FAMILIES. 


Article. 

RelatiTe 
impor- 
tance. 

Relative 
price. 

Result. 

Fresh  beef 

1,531 
161 
429 
425 
29t 

119.9 
U4.1 
142.5 
143.1 
127.6 

183,566.9 

Belt  beef                        . , 

18, 37a  1 

Fresh  hog  products 

61,132.5 

Salt  hog  products 

60,317.5 
38,152.4 

Other  meat 

Total  meat r .,.-..  T 

2,845 

127.3 

362,039.4 

Poultry 

290 
245 
514 
652 
880 

80 
286 
162 
328 
482 

52 
513 
381 

63 
395 

5 

131.4 
12L1 
137.7 
116.8 
127.6 
123.2 
134.2 
105.3 
95.0 
99.6 
107.7 
122.3 
104.5 
108.5 
120.6 
108.5 
104.5 

38, 106. 0 

Fish  .... 

29,669.5 

Eras 

70, 777. 8 

SSP                             

76,153.6 
112,288.0 

Butter .' 

Cheese.... 

9,856.0 

Lard 

38,381.2 

Tea..... 

17,058.6 

Coffee >, 

31,160.0 

Sugar 

48,007.2 

5,600.4 

Flonr  and  meal 

~    62,739.9 

Bread 

39,814.5 

Rice 

6,835.5 

Potatoes 

47^637.0 

Fruit 

53,782.5 

Vinegar,  pickles,  and  condiments 

13, 167. 0 

Total,  except  meat 

5,954 
624 

2,845 

9,423 

117.7 
117.7 
127.3 

701,034.7 

Other  food 

73,444.8 

Moat 

362,039.4 

Grand  total 

120.6 

1,136,518.9 

The  sum  of  the  numbers  indicating  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  kinds  of  meat  is  2,845,  the  relative  importance  in  family  con- 
sumption of  all  meat.  The  sum  of  the  results  which  were  obtained 
by  multiplying  the  relative  price  of  each  of  the  kinds  of  meat  by  the 
number  indicating  its  relative  importance  is  362,039.4.  Therefore 
to  obtain  the  relative  price  of  the  group,  meat,  for  the  United  States 
in  1907,  the  sum  of  the  results  is  divided  by  2,845,  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  the  meat  group.  The  quotient,  127.3,  shows  the  relative 
price  of  the  meat  group  in  1907  when  weighted  according  to  family 
consumption. 
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Each  of  the  remaining  17  articles  or  classes  of  articles  is  taken  up 
in  the  same  way  as  were  the  several  kinds  of  meat,  the  relative  price 
for  the  United  States  in  1907,  as  shown  in  Table  III,  being  multiplied 
by  the  relative  importance  of  the  article,  as  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  205.  For  the  group  of  17  articles  comprised  in  "total,  except 
meat,"  the  relative  price,  117.7,  was  found  in  the  same  way  as  was  the 
relative  price  for  all  meat,  the  sum  of  the  results,  701,034.7,  being 
divided  by  5,954,  the  sum  of  the  numbers  indicating  relative  impor- 
tance. One  other  group,  designated  "other  food,"  remains  to  be 
considered.  As  the  various  descriptions  of  meat  most  generally  used 
and  also  a  class,  "other  meat,"  were  included  in  the  total  meat,  it  is 
presumed  that  all  meat  was  included  in  that  total  and  that  the  food 
which  in  the  family  budgets  was  classed  as  "other  food",  must  be 
more  nearly  related  to  the  various  articles  considered  in  the  group 
"total  food,  except  meat,"  and  therefore  "other  food"  was  given  the 
same  relative  price  as  "total  food,  except  meat." 

The  grand  total  of  the  numbers  indicating  relative  importance  was 
9,423,  and  the  sum  of  the  results  obtained  by  multiplying  the  relative 
price  of  each  of  the  various  articles  considered  by  its  relative  impor- 
tance was  1,136,51*8.9.  The  sum  of  the  results  divided  by  9,423  is 
120.6,  the  relative  price  of  food  for  the  United  States  in  1907,  when 
the  various  articles  are  weighted  according  to  the  reported  consump- 
tion in  2,567  families.  The  class  "other  vegetables"  has  a  relative 
importance  of  577,  but  it  was  impossible  to  collect  retail  prices  of 
articles  to  represent  properly  this  class  for  the  sixteen  years;  hence  it 
was  not  possible  to  include  that  class  in  this  table,  and  therefore  the 
grand  total  of  relative  importance,  9,423,  lacks  577  of  making  the 
10,000  total  importance  of  food  indicated  in  the  table  on  page  205. 
That  is,  94.23  per  cent  of  the  total  food  consumption  per  family  is 
represented  in  this  table. 

It  is  interesting  to  see,  from  the  table  on  page  185,  that  the  relative  , 
price  for  1907,  weighted  according  to  family  consumption  and  includ-  , 
ing  94.23  per  cent  of  the  total  food  consumption,  differed  very  little 
from  the  simple  average  of  the  30  articles  of  food  shown  on  the  same 
page,  the  weighted  price  being  120.6  and  the  simple  average  120.7.  , 
It  should  not  be  understood  that  the  30  articles  for  which  retail  prices  , 
were  secured,  and  which  are  enumerated  on  page  201,  comprise  94.23  , 
per  cent  of  the  food  consumed,  but  these  articles  represent  groups  or  i 
classes  which  do,  according  to  the  2,567  family  budgets,  comprise  I 
94.23  per  cent  of  the  food  consumed. 

The  weighted  relative  price  for  the  United  States  for  each  of  the 
years. from  1890  to  1906  was  found  in  the  same  way  as  has  been        I 
explained  for  1907. 

The  same  method  was  employed  in  computing  the  weighted  rela- 
tive prices  for  each  of  the  five  geographical  divisions  as  for  the  United 
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States.  The  relative  importance  of  the  various  articles,  or  classes  of 
articles,  in  the  different  geographical  divisions  is  shown  in  the  table  on 
page  205. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  price  per  pound,  dozen, 
quart,  etc.,  in  1901,  of  various  articles  of  food.  One  column  shows 
the  average  price  paid  by  the  2,567  workingmen's  families  investigated 
in  the  United  States,  as  reported  by  the  housewife  or  other  member 
of  the  family — that  is,  the  average  amount  paid  per  family  for  each 
article  was  divided  by  the  average  quantity  of  the  article  consumed. 
Another  column  shows  the  average  price  computed  from  the  reports 
obtained  from  the  retail  merchants.  The  average  price  shown  for 
fresh  beef  in  the  last  column,  for  instance,  is  the  simple  average  of 
the  prices  quoted  on  the  614  schedules  for  fresh  beef;  the  average 
for  salt  beef  is  the  simple  average  of  the  prices  quoted  on  the  121 
schedules  for  that  article,  etc. 

AVERAGE    PRICE    PER    POUND,    DOZEN,    QUART,    ETC.,    OF    CERTAIN    PRINCIPAL 

ARTICLES  OF  FOOD,  1901. 


Unit. 

Average  price- 

Article. 

Com- 
puted 
from 
2,567 
family 
budgets. 

Com- 
puted 
from 
retail 
price 
sched- 
ules. 

Fresh  beef 

Pound.. 
Pound . . 
Pound.. 
Pound . . 
Pound . . 
Pound . . 
Pound . . 
Dozen . . 
Quart.. 
Pound.. 
Pound . . 
Pound . . 
Pound.. 
Pound . . 
Pound . . 
Gallon.. 
Pound . . 
Loaf.... 
Pound . . 
Bushel. . 

10.1431 
.1082 
.1228 
.1257 
.1259 
.1402 
.1003 
.1971 
.0601 
.2456 
.1638 
.1108 
.5000 
.2295 
.0587 
.4694 
.0246 
.0492 
.0817 
.8796 

10. 1470 

Salt  beef 

.0931 

Fresh  hog  products 

.1300 

Salt  hog  products 

.1457 

Other  meat 

.1430 

Poultry 

.1529 

Fish 

.1166 

Eggs 

.2194 

mHL....;.: : :..::::..:...::::::: 

.0817 

Butter 

.2644 

Cheese 

.1634 

Lard 

.1190 

Tea 

.5455 

Coffee 

.2445 

Sugar .  . 

.0587 

Molasses 

.5136 

Flour  and  meal 

(a) 

Bread 

.0545 

Rice . 

.0837 

Potatoes 

.9908 

a  Flour,  $0.0250;  corn  meal,  10.0230. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  for  all  articles  except  four — salt  beef,  cheese, 
sugar,  and  flour  and  meal — the  average  price  computed  from  the 
family  budgets  is  less  than  the  reports  of  retail  merchants.  In 
explanation  of  this  difference  two  suggestions  may  be  offered.  The 
first  is  that  when  the  price  of  any  article  of  food  advances  there  is  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  consumers  to  use  some  substitute  for  that 
article.  Therefore,  if  an  article  is  low  for  six  months  of  the  year  and 
high  for  the  remaining  six  months,  the  greater  quantity  consumed  by 
the  family  may  have  been  purchased  during  the  months  when  the 
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price  was  low,  thus  producing  a  lower  average  for  the  year  than 
would  the  simple  average  of  twelve  monthly  quotations.  A  second 
suggestion  is  that  prices  secured  from  retail  merchants  were  usually 
for  some  standard  grade  or  brand  of  article,  while  in  some  families 
investigated  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  artieles  of  a  lower  grade  were 
purchased  at  times. 

The  methods  employed  in  computing  a  relative  price  and  in  pre- 
paring the  three  general  tables  of  this  article  are  set  forth  under  the 
next  section,  entitled  "  Explanation  of  tables.' ' 

EXPLANATION  OF  TABLES. 

This  report  includes  three  general  tables,  as  follows: 

Table  I.— Retail  prices  of  food,  1906  and  1907. 

Table  II. — Relative  retail  prices  of  food,  by  months,  1905,  1906, 
and  1907. 

Table  III. — Relative  retail  prices  of  food,  1890  to  1907. 

Table  I.— Retail  prices  of  food,  1906  and  1907  (pp.  215  to  320).— 
This  table  shows  for  each  of  the  years,  1906  and  1907,  the  average  price 
of  the  particular  article  enumerated  in  each  separate  schedule  or  state- 
ment of  prices.  The  agents  of  the  Bureau  obtained  from^the  retail 
merchants  the  prevailing  price  for  the  various  articles  of  food  during 
each  month  of  the  two  years.  The  monthly  prices  of  the  various  arti- 
cles are  not  published  in  detail  owing  to  the  amount  of  space  that 
would  be  required;  but  from  these  monthly  prices  an  average  price 
for  each  year  has  been  computed  for  each  schedule  or  separate  state- 
ment of  prices.  The  average  price  for  the  year  is  a  simple  average, 
found  by  adding  together  the  12  monthly  quotations  of  prices  for 
each  article  for  the  year  and  dividing  by  12.  For  the  few  schedules 
in  which  the  price  was  not  quoted  for  all  months  in  the  year  the 
average  was  obtained  by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  monthly  prices 
quoted  by  the  number  of  such  quotations.  The  30  articles  are  pre- 
sented in  alphabetical  order,  the  prices  for  each  article  being  shown 
under  each  State,  by  localities,  in  which  secured. 

The  particular  grade  or  description  of  each  article  is  shown  in  con- 
nection with  the  average  prices.  Great  care  was  taken  to  secure 
prices  throughout  the  two  years  for  an  article  of  uniform  grade  or 
quality,  as  changes  in  quality  are  of  course  reflected  in  prices.  A 
reference  to  Table  I  (p.  215)  shows  that  the  first  article  is  "Apples, 
evaporated/'  and  the  first  line  shows  the  average  price  computed 
from  monthly  statements  of  the  price  of  evaporated  apples  as  sold 
by  a  certain  retail  merchant  in  Birmingham,  Ala.  The  third  column 
shows  the  average  price  per  pound,  12.50  cents,  in  1906;  the  fourth 
column  the  average  price  per  pound,  14.17  cents,  in  1907.  The  second 
line  presents  the  average  price  of  evaporated  apples  computed  from 
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statements  of  monthly  prices  furnished  by  a  certain  other  retail  mer- 
chant in  Birmingham,  Ala.  The  third  line  shows  tlje  price  of  evapo- 
rated apples  computed  from  statements  of  monthly  prices  furnished 
by  a  certain  retail  merchant  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  etc. 

For  evaporated  apples  156  statements  of  prices  are  shown.  These 
statements  were  obtained  in  68  cities  in  39  States.  For  dry  beans  156 
statements  of  prices  are  shown.  For  fresh  beef,  roasts,  450  state- 
ments are  shown.  The  number  of  statements  of  prices,  or  schedules, 
shown  for  each  of  the  30  articles  may  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  table 
on  page  201. 

In  some  localities  the  weight  of  a  loaf  of  bread  is  fixed  by  statute; 
but  in  many  other  localities  the  weight  of  a  loaf  varies  to  some  extent 
with  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  flour.  For  this  reason  the  portion 
of  Table  I  relating  to  bread  shows  the  weight  of  the  loaf  for  which  the 
statement  of  prices  was  secured,  the  average  price  per  loaf  for  1906 
and  1907,  and  the  computed  average  price  per  pound  (after  baking) 
for  each  of  thd  two  years.  A  loaf  of  bread  is  the  usual  unit  of  pur- 
chase, but  in  comparing  1907  and  1906  prices  the  price  per  pound 
should  be  used  in  preference  to  the  price  per  loaf  when  the  weight  per 
loaf  has  changed. 

.  Table  IL— Relative  retail  prices  of  food,  by  months,  1906,  1906,  and 
1907  (pp.  S21  and  322)  .—This  table  shows  for  each  month  of  1905, 1 906, 
and  1907  the  relative  price  for  each  of  the  30  articles  of  food  included 
in  this  compilation.  This  table  was  not  included  in  the  reports  on 
retail  prices  published  by  the  Bureau  until  last  year. 

As  the  first  step  in  computing  the  relative  prices  in  this  table  all  of 
the  several  actual  price  quotations  for  an  article  in  a  month  were 
added  and  the  sum  divided  by  the  number  of  quotations,  giving  the 
average  actual  price  for  the  month.  The  relative  price  for  the  month 
was  then  found  by  proportion,  using  the  average  actual  price  for  the 
year  and  the  relative  price  for  the  year  as  the  other  two  terms  of  the 
proportion.  The  method  of  obtaining  the  average  actual  price  for  the 
year  has  been  explained  under  Table  I.  The  method  of  obtaining  the 
relative  price  for  the  year  is  explained  under  Table  III. 

As  an  example,  the  average  actual  price  of  the  156  quotations  for 
evaporated  apples  in  January,  1907,  was  12.65  cents,  the  average 
actual  price  for  the  year  was  13.19  cents,  and  the  relative  price  for  the 
year,  as  taken  from  Table  III,  was  124.6,  giving  the  proportion 
13. 19:12. 65::124.6:x.  From  this  proportion  it  is  found  that  the  rel- 
ative price  (x)  for  evaporated  apples  in  January  was  119.5. 

Table  IIL— Relative  retail price8offood,1890U>1907(pp.323io332).— 
In  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  this  Bureau  were  shown  the  rel- 
ative retail  prices  for  each  of  the  fourteen  years,  from  1890  to  1903, 
for  each  of  the  30  articles  of  food  included  in  that  report.  In  Bulletin 
No.  59  those  relative  prices  were  extended  to  include  1904;  in  Bulletin 
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No.  65,  to  include  1905;  in  Bulletin  No.  71,  to  include  1906,  and  in  the 
present  compilation  they  are  extended  to  include  1907. 

As  explained  on  a  previous  page,  a  relative  price,  or  an  index  num- 
ber, as  it  is  technically  called,  of  any  article  is  the  per  cent  which  the 
price  of  that  article  at  any  certain  date  is  of  the  price  of  the  same  arti- 
cle at  a  date  or  a  period  which  has  been  selected  as  the  base  or  standard. 

The  base  selected  for  the  compilation  of  retail  prices  is  the  average 
price  for  the  10-year  period,  1890  to  1899.  This  base  period  is  the 
same  as  was  used  in  the  several  presentations  of  wholesale  prices  in 
bulletins  of  this  Bureau  and  in  the  preceding  bulletins  on  wages  and 
hours  of  labor  and  retail  prices.  The  average  for  the  10-year  period 
is  used  as  the  base  for  the  reason  that  an  average  price  for  a  number 
of  years  more  nearly  represents  average  or  normal  conditions  than 
does  the  price  for  a  single  year,  because  of  unusual  conditions  that 
may  prevail  in  any  one  year. 

The  value  of  the  relative  price  is  that  it  enables  the  reader  to  follow 
more  readily  the  course  of  prices  of  a  single  article  or  of  groups  of  arti- 
cles; and  also  that  it  permits  the  continuation  of  a  price  series  when, 
for  any  reason,  quotations  from  one  firm  are  discontinued  and  quota- 
tions from  another  firm  for  a  different  quality  or  brand  of  article  are 
secured  instead,  which  article,  though  differing  somewhat  from  the 
one  formerly  quoted,  equally  well  represents  the  trend  of  the  general 
market. 

In  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  relative  prices  were  computed 
for  each  of  the  schedules  of  prices.  The  method  followed  after  com- 
puting the  average  price  for  each  year  was  to  determine  for  each 
schedule  the  base  price,  which  is  the  sum  of  the  average  prices  of  the 
ten  years,  1890  to  1899,  divided  by  10.  The  relative  price  or  index 
number  was  then  obtained  for  the  schedule  for  each  year  in  the 
period  covered  by  dividing  the  average  price  of  the  article  shown  on 
that  schedule  for  each  year  by  the  average  price  of  the  same  article 
for  the  ten-year  period  1890  to  1899.  The  quotient  thus  obtained 
multiplied  by  100  is  the  per  cent  which  the  average  price  that  year 
was  of  the  base  price,  and  is  called  the  index  number  or  relative 
price. 

In  the  compilations  of  prices  published  in  Bulletins  Nos.  59,  65, 
and  71  and  in  the  present  compilation  schedules  were  secured  from  a 
number  of  firms  that  had  not  before  furnished  prices,  and  in  many 
cases  such  firms  had  been  in  existence  but  a  few  years.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  follow  a  different  method  in  determining  the 
relative  prices  or  index  numbers  for  1904  and  succeeding  years  than 
had  been  used  for  the  years  1890  to  1903.  The  method  adopted  for 
determining  the  1904  relative  price  was  to  compute  for  each  schedule 
or  statement  of  prices  the  average  price  for  1903  and  the  average 
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price  for  1904,  and  then  the  per  cent  which  the  average  price  in  1904 
was  of  the  average  price  in  1903.  These  percentages  for  all  of  the 
various  grades  and  descriptions  of  the  article  were  added  and  the 
sum  divided  by  the  number  of  schedules  secured  for  that  article. 
Thus  for  evaporated  apples  the  33  schedules  secured  in  the  North 
Atlantic  division  showed  that  the  average  price  in  1904  was  98.48 
per  cent  of  the  average  price  in  1903;  the  18  schedules  secured  in 
the  South  Atlantic  division  showed  that  the  average  price  in  1904 
was  98.14  per  cent  of  the  average  price  in  1903 ;  the  33  schedules  from 
the  North  Central  division,  97.93  per  cent;  the  17  schedules  from  the 
South  Central  division,  98.47  per  cent;  the  17  schedules  from  the 
Western  division,  99.32  per  cent,  and  the  total  schedules,  118,  showed 
that  the  average  price  in  1904  was  98.39  per  cent  of  the  average  price 
in  1903.  By  referring  to  Table  III  (page  323)  it  is  seen  that  the  rela- 
tive price  or  index  number  (average  price  for  1890  to  1899=100.0) 
for  evaporated  apples  in  the  North  Atlantic  division  in  1903  was 
107.5;  therefore  in  1904  the  relative  price  was  98.48  per  cent  of  107.5, 
or  105.9.  The  relative  price  for  each  of  the  geographical  divisions 
and  also  for  the  United  States  was  found  by  the  same  method.  The 
relative  prices  for  other  articles  were  determined  in  the  same  way. 
After  collecting  prices  for  1904  and  1905  a  year  later  the*  relative 
price  for  1905  was  determined  in  the  same  way  as  was  the  relative 
price  for  1904,  as  has  just  been  explained. 

In  Bulletin  No.  71a  new  table  (Table  II)  was  added,  showing  rela- 
tive prices  for  each  of  the  months  of  1905  and  1906,  and  in  the  pres- 
ent report  Table  II  is  extended  to  include  the  relative  prices  for  each 
month  of  1907.  A  great  amount  of  work  would  have  been  required 
to  compute  the  relative  prices  for  each  month  according  to  the 
method  followed  for  the  years  1904  and  1905;  therefore  a  shorter 
method  which  produces  practically  the  same  results  was  used.  The 
method  followed  has  been  explained  under  Table  II. 

In  order  that  the  same  general  method  might  be  followed  in  both 
Table  II  and  Table  III  the  figures  for  1906  and  1907  (Table  III) 
were  computed  in  the  following  manner: 

The  average  yearly  prices  for  each  year  on  all  schedules  obtained 
for  an  article  were  added  and  the  sum  divided  by  the  number  of 
schedules.  Having  the  average  price  of  the  article  for  each  of  the 
two  years  according  to  the  schedules  and  the  relative  price  as  deter- 
mined in  the  preceding  investigation,  the  relative  price  was  found 
by  proportion.  For  example,  the  average  price  for  the  year  of 
evaporated  apples  in  the  United  States,  as  computed  from  the  price 
schedules  obtained,  was  12.24  cents  in  1906  and  13.19  cents  in  1907. 
The  relative  price  in  1906  as  determined  in  the  preceding  investiga- 
tion was  115.6.     From  the  proportion  12.24  :  13.19  ::  115.6  :  x  it  is 
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found  that  the  relative  price  fr)  of  evaporated  apples  in  the  United 
States  in  1907  was  124.6. 

For  reasons  explained  in  the  discussion  of  Table  I  the  relative 
prices  for  bread  are  computed  from  the  price  per  pound  and  not  from 
the  price  per  loaf. 

The  39  States  from  which  prices  were  secured  have  been  grouped. 
The  relative  prices  for  each  of  the  30  articles  are  shown  for  each  of  the 
five  geographical  divisions,  and  for  the  United  States.  The  classifi- 
cation into  groups  of  the  States  represented  is  as  follows: 


North  Atlantic  division: 

Connecticut. 

Maine. 

Massachusetts. 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island. 
South  Atlantic  division! 

Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florjda. 

Georgia. 

Maryland. 

South  Carolina. 

Virginia. 

West  Virginia. 
North  Central  division: 

Illinois. 
-  Indiana. 

Iowa. 

Kansas. 


North  Central  division — Concluded. 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri. 

Nebraska. 

Ohio. 

South  Dakota. 

Wisconsin. 
South  Central  division: 

Alabama. 

Arkansas. 

Kentucky. 

Louisiana. 

Tennessee. 

Texas. 
Western  division: 

California. 

Colorado. 

Montana. 

Oregon. 

Utah. 

Washington. 
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State  and  locality. 


ALABAMA. 


BtrmfaghMti . 

Montgomery. 


littleRock. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los  Angeles... 
San  Francisco. 


Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NewHav 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 


FLORIDA. 


Jacksonville. 


Description. 


Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 


Evaporated... 
Evaporated... 


OEOROIA. 


Dee  Moines. 
Dubuque... 


Topeka. 


Louisville. 


LOUISIANA. 


New  Orleans. 


Portland. 


Baltimore. 


Evaporated . 

Evaporated . 


Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated . 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 


Atlanta '  Evaporated . 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
ILLINOIS.  | 

Chicago '  Evaporated . 

Evaporated. 

Evaporated. 

Peoria Evaporated. 

,  Evaporated. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis Evaporated . 

'  Evaporated. 

Terre  Haute Evaporated. 

Evaporated . 

IOWA. 


Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 

Evaporated . 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


$0.1250 
.1250 
.1200 
.1000 

.1250 
.1250 

.1229 
.1292 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 

.1250 
.1200 

.1200 
.1306 

.1100 
.1200 


.1050 
.1250 
.1200 
.1267 

.1250 
.1333 
.1375 

.1000 
.1000 
.1250 

.1000 
.1200 
.1300 
.1250 
.1500 

.1000 
.1000 
.1500 
.1500 

.1292 
.1000 
.1000 
.1542 

.1196 
.1188 

.1500 
.1167 

.1000 
.1171 
.  1396 

.1400 
.1500 

.0800 
.1200 
.1000 
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State  and  locality. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Fall  River 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 

MONTANA. 

Butte 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE. 

Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City 

Trenton 

NEW  YORE. 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

New  York  (Manhattan) 

Rochester 

Sy  racuse 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

OREGON. 

Portland 


Description. 


Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated . 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 

Evaporated . 
Evaporated . 


Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 


Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

$0.1220 

10.1450 

.1210 

.1220 

.1418 

.1500 

.1367 

.1358 

.1450 

.1433 

.1460 

.1408 

.1246 

.1300 

.1250 

.1411 

.1220 

.1400 

.1517 

.1533 

.1117 

.1183 

.1083 

.1050 

.1250 

.1250 

.1000 

.1250 

.1000 

.1125 

.1238 

.1354 

.1208 

.1250 

.1458 

.1600 

.1200 

.1333 

.0967 

.1000 

.1250 

.1250 

.1250 

.1250 

.0833 

.1000 

.1229 

.1396 

.1229 

.1375 

.  .1000 

.1000 

.1292 

.1500 

.1500 

.2000 

.1250 

.1458 

.1250 

.1313 

.1308 

.1383 

.1625 

.1567 

.1267 

.1400 

.1350 

.1500 

.1200 

.1200 

.1400 

.1400 

.1200 

.1200 

.1367 

.1417 

.1300 

.1300 

.1057 

.1671 

.1000 

.1163 

.1500 

.1500 

.1500 

.1500 

.1450 

.1500 

.1200 

.1200 

.1275 

.1500 

.1275 

.1500 

.1275 

.1500 

.1500 

.1500 

.1444 

.1189 

.1400 

.1500 

.1100 

.1100 

.1200 

.1300 

.1150 

.1500 

.1500 

.1500 

.1200 

.1500 

.1000 

.1200 

.1400 

.1400 

.1100 

.1400 

.1400 

.1400 

.1250 

.1400 

.0930 

.1146 

.1083 

.1250 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 


Pittsburg  (Allegheny) . 
Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) . 

Scranton 

Wilkes-Barre 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Sioux  Falls. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis.. 
Nashville. 


Dallas 

San  Antonio. 


Salt  Lake  City. 


Norfolk.... 
Richmond. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle.. 
Tacoma. 


▼EST  VIRGINIA. 


Wheeling. 


Milwaukee. 


Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 


Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated . 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 

Evaporated . 
Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 
Evaporated . 

Evaporated. 
Evaporated . 

Evaporated . 
Evaporated . 


$0.1200 
.1200 
.1125 
.1292 
.1300 
.1300 
.1300 
.1200 
.1250 
.1250 
.1267 


.1508 
.1500 
.1408 

.1000 
.1000 

.1000 
.1146 

.1100 
.1042 
.1000 
.0633 

.1250 
.1250 
.1167 
.1000 

.2000 
.1875 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1200 

.1250 
.1250 
.1000 
.1250 

.1000 
.1500 

.1000 
.1000 


$0.1388 
.1400 
.1238 
.1500 
.1300 
.1300 
.1300 
.1017 
.1367 
.1425 
.1361 


.1467 
.1500 
.1575 

.1222 
.1089 

.1188 
.1438 

.1333 
.1417 
.1286 
.1167 

.1375 
.1417 
.1375 
.1271 

.2000 
.1750 

.1080 
.1000 
.1071 
.1200 

.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 

.1175 
.1500 

.1087 
.1200 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham . 
Montgomery . 


ARKANSAS. 


Little  Rock. 


DEANS,  DRY,  PER  QUART. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Navy. 
Navy. 
Navy. 
Navy. 


Navy,  sold  by  the  pound. 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound. 


Los  Angeles Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . . . 

Navy,  sold  in  6-pound  lots. 
San  Francisco Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . . . 

Navy,  sold  in  6-pound  lots. 

Pea,  sold  by  the  pound 

Pea  sold  in  4-pound  lots. . . 


$0.1250 

$0.1396 

.1250 

.1250 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.1172 

.1186 

.1172 

.1563 

.0750 

.0750 

.0781 

.0781 

.0750 

.0750 

.0781 

.0781 

.0938 

.0938 

.1172 

.1172 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

SO.  0938 
.0938 

SO.  0938 

.0938 

.1050 
.1000 

.1000 
.1000 

.0800 
.0800 

.0850 

.0633 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 

.1000 
.1000 
.1033 
.1000 

.1000 

.1000 
.1000 

.1000 
.1183 
.1042 

.1000 
.1250 
.1000 

.1000 
.1250 

.1000 

.1000 
.1000 
.0800 
.0938 
.0781 

.1000 
.1000 
.0817 
.0938 
.0833 

.1000 
.0833 
.0750 
.0870 

.1000 
.0833 
.0844 
.0688 

.0938 
.0750 
.0938 
.0750 

.0977 
.0750 
.0838 

.0781 

.C938 
.0938 

.0891 
.0801 

.0750 
.0719 

.0813 
.0797 

.0938 
.0938 
.0938 

.0938 
.0938 
.1406 

.0800 
.0767 

.0800 
.0850 

.0800 
.1000 
.1000 

.0817 
.1000 
.1000 

.0800 
.0635 
.1000 
.0800 
.0783 
.0700 
.0800 
.0900 
.0683 
.0900 
.C600 

.0900 
.0700 
.1000 
.0800 
.0800 
.0758 
.0825 
.1000 
.0825 
.0900 
.0800 

.0708 
.0781 
.0775 
.0700 

.  07G7 
.0846 
.0867 
.0725 

Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New  Haven. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 


Jacksonville. 


Atlanta. 

Chicago. 
Peoria.. 


Indianapolis. 
Terre  ITaute . 

Des  Moines.. 
Dubuque 


Topeka . 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville. 


LOUISIANA. 


New  Orleans. 


Portland. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Navy,  sold  by  the  pound. 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 


Pea. 
Pea. 


Navy. 
Pea... 


Navy. 
Pea... 
Pea... 
Pea... 


Navy. 
Navy. 
Navy. 

Navy. 
Navy. 
Navy. 


Navy 

Navy 

Navy 

Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 


Navy 

Navy,  sold  in  25  cent  lots. . 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . . . 
Navy,  sold  in  7-pound  lots. 


Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound. 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound. 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound. 

Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound. 

Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound. 

Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound. 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound. 


Pea. 
Pea. 


Navy. 
Navy . 
Navy. 


Boston. 


Fall  River. 


Navy  or  pea 

Navy  or  pea,  sold  by  the  J-peck. 

Pea 

Pea 

I  Pea 

Lynn Navy  or  pea 

I  Pea 

Maiden Navy  or  pea 

Navy  or  pea,  sold  by  the  j-peck . 
Worcester Pea . 

Pea. 

MICHIGAN. 


Detroit. 


Navy 

Navy,  sold  in  6-poond  lots . 

Grand  Rapids I  Na vy 

I  Navy 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
BEANS,   DRY,   FEB   QUART— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


Duluth 

MINNESOTA. 

lftnnAflpnli  a ...                      

8t.  Paul - -  -  - 

Kansas  City 
St.  Louis . . . 

MISSOURI. 

Butte 

MONTANA. 

Qm*ha  .  ,  ±  ,  , 

NEBRASKA. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester . 

Jersey  City . 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Trenton 

Albany 

NEW  YOKE. 

Buffalo 

Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . . . 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound. . . 

Navy 

Navy 

Navy,  sold  in  3-pound  lots . 
Pea 


Navy,  sold  by  the  pound 

Navy,  sold  by  the  pound 

Hand  picked,  sold  Dy  the  pound . 

Navy,  sold  by  the  pound 

Navy,  sold  by  the  pound 


Navy,  sold  by  the  pound. 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 


Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 


Navy. 
Pea... 


Pea... 
Pea... 
Navy. 
Pea... 
Pea... 


New  York  (Brooklyn) . 


New  York  (Manhattan) . 


Rochester. 
Syracuse.. 


Cincinnati. 
Cleveland . 
Toledo 


OREGON. 


Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 


Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 

Seranton 

Wilkcs-Barre 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Providence . 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston . 


Navy 

Navy 

Navy 

Navy 

Navy 

Navy  or  pea. 

Pea 

Navy 

Navy 

Navy 

Navy 

Navy 

Pea 

Navy 

Navy 

Navy 

Navy 


Navy . 
Navy. 
Navy . 
Navy. 
Navy. 
Navy. 
Navy. 
Navy. 


Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 


Navy 

Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 
Pea,  »old  by  the  pound. . . 

Navy 

Navy 

Navy 

Navy 

Navy 

Navy 

Navy 


Navy. 

Navy. 
Navy. 

Navy . 
Navy. 


SO.  0828 
.0938 
.0833 
.1000 
.0833 
.1000 


.0856 
.0922 
.0907 
.0760 


.0938 


.0938 

.0708 
.0733 

.1000 
.0858 
.1000 
.1000 
.0850 

.0783 
.1000 
.0900 
.0800 
.1200 
.0900 
.0900 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1067 
.1000 
.0800 
.0733 
.1083 
.1000 
.1200 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 

.0938 
.0938 

.1000 
.0938 
.0938 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1200 
.1000 
.1000 

.1000 
.1017 

.1000 
.1000  i 


90.0781 
.0938 
.0833 
.1000 
.0833 
.1000 

.0938 
.0938 
.1000 
.0938 
.0750 

.  1016 
.0938 

.1125 
.0938 

.0750 
.0700 

.1000 
.0900 
.1000 
.1000 
.0867 

.0725 
.1000 
.0817 
.0900 
.1200 
.0900 
.0900 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1200 
.1000 
.0800 
.0733 
.1229 
.1000 
.1200 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1050 
.0800 

.0938 

.1003 

.1000 
.0938 
.0938 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1200 
.1000 
.1000 

.1000 
.1000 

.1000 
.1000 
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State  and  locality. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Dallas 

San  Antonio 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 


Description. 


Average  price. 


Navy,  sold  by  the  pound $0.0938 

Navy,  sold  by  the  pound ■         nMn 


Navy 

Navy,  sold  by  the  pound 

Navy 

Navy,  sold  in  G-pound  lots  Jan.,  1906,  to 
Aug.,  1907. 


Navy,  sold  by  the  pound. 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound. 


Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound. 


Navy. 
Navy. 
Navy. 

Navy. 


Navy 

Navy 

Navy,  sold  by  the  pound. 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 


Navy. 

Navy . 


Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 
Navy,  sold  by  the  pound . 


1906. 

1907. 

$0.0938 
.0938 

$0.0938 
.1000 

.1000 
.0938 
.0750 
.0938 

.1083 
.0038 
.0850 
.0950 

.1172 
.1172 
.0938 
.0938 

.1172 
.1172 
.1094 
.0038 

.1172 
.0938 

.1172 
.0958 

'.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.0800 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.0867 

.1000 
.1000 
.0938 
.0938 

.1000 
.1000 
.0938 
.0938 

.0800 
.0800 

.0800 
.0850 

.0563 
.0750 

.0633 
.0750 

BEEF,    FRESH,   ROASTS,    PER    POUND. 


Birmingham. 


Montgomery. 


ARKANSAS. 


Little  Rock. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los  Angeles . 


San  Francisco. 


Chuck 
Chuck 
Chuck 
Chuck 
Rib... 
Rib... 
Rib... 
Chuck 
Chuck 
Chuck 
Rib... 
Rib... 
Rib... 

Chuck 
Chuck 
Chuck 
Rib... 
Rib... 
Rib... 

Chuck 
Chuck 
Chuck 
Rib... 
Rib... 
Rib... 
Chuck 
Chuck 
Chuck 
Chuck 
Rib... 
Rib... 
Rib... 
Rib... 


$0.1000 
.1075 
.1208 
.1250 
.1900 
.1867 
.1725 
.1000 
.0933 
.0917 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1500 
.1250 
.1250 


$0.1083 
.1158 
.1250 
.1104 
.2104 
.1850 
.1629 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1250 
.1250 
.1313 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1500 
.1250 
.1250 


.0800 

.0800 

.0900 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.1700 

.1700 

.1800 

.1800 

.1500 

.1500 

.1000 

.1000 

.1250 

.1250 

.0800 

.0800 

.1000 

.1000 

.1500 

.1500 

.1933 

.2000 

.1500 

.1500 

.1SO0 

.1800 
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State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

COLORADO. 

Denver. .........  T  r , T  T - T 

Chuck 

SO.  0700 
.0900 
.0800 
.1333 
.1575 
.2000 

.1200 
.1317 
.1400 
.1800 
.2083 
.2083 

.1200 
.1000 
.0963 
.1800 
.1500 
.1350 

.1300 
.1250 
.1242 
.1250 
.1725 
.1692 
.1750 
.1700 

.0883 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1867 
.1800 

.1000 
.1000 
.1250 
.1500 
.1892 
.1750 

.1175 
.1033 
.0600 
.0858 
.1079 
.1217 
.1429 
.0917 
.1150 
.1479 
.1000 
.0900 
.0800 
.1167 
.1200 
.1250 

.1300 
.1150 
.1167 
.1650 
.1250 
.1317 
.1050 
.1000 
.1000 
.1583 

$0.0825 

Chuck 

.0900 

Chuck 

.0800 

Rib 

.1354 

Rib 

.1625 

Rib 

.2000 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven ..  ,  . . . .  T . .  T  T  -  -. -,  * » 

Chuck 

.1300 

Chuck 

.1433 

Chuck 

.1400 

Rib 

.1867 

Rib 

.2150 

Rib 

.2175 

DELAWABE. 

Wilmington - ,  r*^ 

Chuck 

.1233 

Chuck 

.1188 

Chuck 

.1083 

Rib 

.1800 

Rib 

.1567 

Rib 

.1300 

DI8TBICT  Or  COLUMBIA. 

Washington ............  t  .. , 

Chuck 

.1300 

Chuck 

.1250 

Chuck 

.1250 

Chuck 

.1188 

Rib 

.1725 

Rib 

.1758 

Rib 

.1717 

Rib 

.1750 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville 

Chuck 

.1079 

Chuck 

.1250 

Chuck 

.1250 

Rib 

.1250 

Rib 

.1933 

Rib 

.1800 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

Chuck 

.1104 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.1250 

Rib : 

.1604 

Rib 

.1933 

Rib 

.1750 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

Chock 

.1250 

Chuck 

.1125 

Chuck 

.0792 

Chuck 

.0958 

Chuck 

.1250 

Rib 

.1217 

Rib 

.1642 

Rib 

.1042 

Rib 

.1158 

Rib 

.1725 

Peoria 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.0900 

Chuck 

.0800 

Rib 

.1133 

Rib 

.1017 

Rib 

.1250 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Chuck 

.1300 

Chuck 

.1200 

Chuck : 

.1125 

Rib 

.1800 

Rib 

.1250 

Rib 

.1367 

Tern  Haute 

Chuck 

.1283 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.1000 

Rib 

.1617 

Rib 

.1342  I          .1300 

Rib 

. 1458  1          . 1417 

49070— No.  77—08- 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907-^ontiaued. 
BEEF,  FRESH,  ROASTS,  PBB  POUND— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

=^ 

Average  price. 

1906.      <      1907. 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines...... 

Chock ~ 

Chuck. 

.1063 
.0633 
.1567 
.1933 
.1250 
.1308 
.1083 
.0875 
.1500 
.1250 
.1333 

.0667 
.1000 

.1167 
.1375 
.1500 

.0966 
.0600 
.1000 
.1383 
.1450 
.1533 
.1350 
.1500 

.0650 
.1000 
.0667 
.1000 
.1500 
.1500 
.1667 
.1550 

.0667 
.0833 
.1000 
.1200 
.1483 
.1525 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1067 
.1750 
.1333 
.1650 
.1467 

.1163 
.0950 
.1000 
.1250 
.1500 
.1933 
.1833 
.1758 
.0858 
.1008 
.1033 
.1800 
.1467 
.1533 
.1000 
.1200 
.1288 
.1221 
.1800 
.1502 

90.09441 

.1000 

Chuck 

.0800 

Rib 

.1567 

Rib 

.1817 

Rib 

.1250 

Dubuque 

Chuck 

.1250 

Chuqk 

.1250 

Chuck 

.0875 

Rib 

.1500 

Rib 

.1354 

Rib 

.1375 

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

Chuck 

.0785 

Chuck 

.1058 

Chuck 

Rib 

.11X0 

.1104 

Rib 

.1438 

Rib 

.1500 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville. 

Chock.' .... 

.0963 

Chuck 

.0800 

Chuck 

.1008) 

Rfb 

.1398 

Rib 

.1458 

Rib 

.1438 

Rfb 

.1250 

Rib 

.1500 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 

Chuck. 

.1000 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.0800 

Chuck 

.1000 

Rib 

.1500 

Rib 

.1500 

Rfb 

.1633 

Rfb 

.1800 

MAINE. 

Portland 

Chuck 

.0980 

Chuck 

.0800 

Chock 

.1225" 

Rib 

.1375 

Rib 

.1450 

Rib 

.1575 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

Chuck 

.1067 

Chuck 

.1008 

Chuck 

.0683 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.1067 

Rib 

.1700 

Rib 

.1342 

Rib 

.1667 

Rib 

.1483 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Chuck . . 

.HIT 

Chuck 

.1092 

Chuck 

.1025 

Chuck 

.1333 

Rib 

.1425 

Rib 

.2117 

Rib 

.1958 

Rib 

.1917 

Fall  River 

Chuck 

Chuck 

.1067 

Chuck 

.1075 

Rib 

.1817 

Rib 

.1658 

Rib 

•  1658 

Lynn 

Chuck 

Chuck 

.1358 

Chuck 

.1200 

Rib 

.1900 

Rib 

Rib 

.1887 
.1892 
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Tablb  L.— BETAIL  PRICES  OF  F(XH>,  190G  AND  1907— Continued. 
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8tate  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906; 

1907. 

Massachusetts— concluded . 
Maiden 

Chuck 

SO.  1229 
.1233 
.1100 
.1667 
.1733 
.1250 
.0992 
.0958 
.0700 
.1700 
.1733 
.1650 

.0883 
.0925 
.0842 
.1375 
.1306 
.1404 
.1000 
.0900 
.0967 
.1400 
.1400 
.1288 

.0933 
.1083 
.1250 
.1133 
.1375 
.1800 
.0792 
.1000 
.0867 
.1500 
.1600 
.137* 
.1033 
.1225 
.0800 
.1458 
.1767 
.1146 

.1000 

!0800 
.1667 
.1438 
.1150 
.0733 
.0958 
.0750 
.0808 
.1592 
.1333 
.1213 
.1600 

.0917 
.0538 
.0708 
.1250 
.1083 
.1375 

.0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.1333 
.1250 
.1333 

10.1360 

Chuck 

.1450 

Chuck 

.1179 

Rib 

.1758 

Rib 

.1900 

Rib 

.1325 

Worcester 

Chuck 

.1017 

Chuck 

.1033 

ChnQk 

.0849 

Rib 

.1675 

Rib 

.1767 

Rib 

.1775 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Chuck 

.0867 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.0917 

Rib 

.1417 

Rib 

.1300 

Rib 

.1404 

Grand  RapMir 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.0900 

ciuick 

.0983 

Rib.,  J 

.1567 

Rib. 

Rib 

.1400 
.1263 

1ONNK80TA. 

Dufaith..... 

Chuck 

.low 

Chuck 

.1083 

Chuck 

.1250 

Rib 

.1250 

Rib 

.1500 

Rib 

.1967 

Whneapolis 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.0950 

Rib 

.1500 

Rib 

.1600 

Rib 

.1438 

St,  Paul 

Chuck 

.1050 

Chuck 

.1267 

Chuck 

.0883 

Rib 

.1500 

Rib 

.1917 

Rib 

.1167 

MISSOURI. 

•g^MMAJi  City 

Chuck. 

.1000 

Chuck. r 

.0883 

Chuck. 

.0667 

Rib 

.1688 

Rib 

.1438 

Rib 

.1150 

St.  Louis 

Chuck 

.0794 

Chuck 

.0950 

Chuck 

.0808 

Chuck 

.0867 

Rib 

.1600 

Rib 

.1313 

Rib 

.1258 

Rib 

.1509 

MOKTUU. 

Chuck 

.0788 

Chuck 

.0542 

Chuck 

.0825 

Rib 

.1375 

Rib 

.1042 

Rib 

.1417 

H1BRASZA. 

Omaha 

Chuck 

.0667 

# 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.0800 

Rib 

.1364 

Rib 

.1333 

Rib 

.1354 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
BEEF,  FRESH,  ROASTS,  PER  POUND— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

Chuck 

taiifio 

.1000 
.1063 
.1375 
.1133 
.2000 

.1002 
.1060 
.1292 
.1660 
.1296 
.1850 
.1300 
.1250 
.1200 
.1767 
.1667 
.1667 

.1400 
.1200 
.1250 
.1867 
.1500 
.1600 
.0642 
.1183 
.0967 
.1067 
.0963 
.1042 
.1300 
.1517 
.1321 
.1233 
.1775 
.1200 
.1000 
.1200 
.1046 
.1300 
.1800 
.1717 
.1550 
.2000 
.1000 
.1333 
.1288 
.1133 
.1083 
.1167 
.1400 
.1400 
.1950 
.1425 
.1338 
.1800 
.0800 
.1033 
.1000 
.1375 
.1400 
.1400 
.1000 
.1250 
.1200 
.1250 
.2050 
.2000 

.0850 
.0800 
.1250 
.0600 

$0.1167 

Chuck 

.0060 

Chuck 

.1258 

Rib 

.1483 

Rib 

.1250 

Rib 

.2000 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City 

Chuck.  ................  ...  .      .       .  ; 

.1250 

Chuck 

.1200 

Chuck 

.1250 

Rib 

.1583 

Rib 

.1475 

Rib 

.1050 

Trenton 

Chuck 

.1533 

Chuck 

.1450 

Chuck 

.1304 

Rib 

.1017 

Rib 

.2125 

Rib 

.1633 

NEW  TORE. 

Albany 

Chuck 

.1400 

Chuck *. 

.1233 

Chuck 

.1326 

Rib 

.1017 

Rib 

.1500 

Rib 

.1683 

Buffalo 

Chuck 

.0600 
.1242 

Chuck 

Chuck 

.1083 

Chuck 

.0020 

Chuck 

.1008 

Chuck 

.1142 

Rib 

.1350 

Rib 

.1667 

Rib 

.1333 

Rib 

.1217 

Rib 

.1750 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

Chuck 

.1450 
.1133 

Chuck 

Chuck 

.1400 

Chuck 

.1175 

Chuck 

.1300 

Rib 

.1867 

Rib 

.1850 

Rib 

.1668 

Rib 

.2000 

New  York  (Manhattan) 

Chuck 

.1250 

Chuck 

.1426 

Chuck 

.1325 

Chuck 

.1200 

Chuck 

.1125 

Chuck 

.1183 

Rib 

.1400 

Rib 

.1250 

Rib 

.2050 

Rib 

.1475 

Rib 

.1442 

Rib 

.1800 

Rochester 

Cbuck ,             

.0900 
.1033 

Chuck 

Chuck 

.0963 

Rib 

.1400 

Rib 

.1400 

Rib 

.1367 

Syracuse 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.1383 

Chuck 

.1250 

Rib 

.1400 

Rib 

.2200 

Rib 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Chuck 

.0683 

Chuck 

.0800 

Chuck 

.1250 

Chuck 

.0600 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
BEEF,  FRESH,  ROASTS,  PER  POUND— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

ohio— concluded. 
Cincinnati 

Rib 

10.1382 
.1500 
.1500 
.1417 
.1367 
.0900 
.1200 
.1250 
.1183 
.1400 
.1500 
.1800 
.1500 
.1150 
.0908 
.1400 
.1275 
.1800 
.1800 

.0900 
.0900 
.1000 
.1500 
.1500 
.1479 

.1200 
.0967 
.1200 
.1200 
.1167 
.1800 
.1167 
.1833 
.2000 
.1800 
.1300 
.1300 
.1250 
.1567 
.1533 
.1617 
.1250 
.1300 
.1300 
.1800 
.1867 
.1600 
.1050 
.1300 
.1250 
.1400 
.2150 
.1750 
.1000 
.1000 
.1250 
.1600 
.1425 
.1417 

.1267 
.0867 
.1800 
.1733 
.2117 

.0800 
.1000 
.1000 
.1500 
.1313 
.1458 

$0.1396 

Rib 

.1500 

Rib 

.1500 

Rib 

.1417 

Rib 

.1379 

Cleveland - 

Chuck 

.0982 

Chuck 

.1250 

Chuck 

.1388 

Chuck 

.1233 

Rib 

.1583 

Rib 

.1600 

Rib 

.1800 

Rib 

.1500 

Toledo 

Chuck 

.1163 

Chuck 

.0800 

Chuck 

.1400 

Rib 

.1313 

Rib 

.1800 

Rib 

.1800 

OREGON. 

Portland ... 

Chuck 

.0900 

Chuck 

.0800 

Chuck 

.1000 

Rib 

.1500 

Rib 

.1500 

Rib 

.1500 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia , 

Chuck 

.1200 

Chuck 

.1067 

Chuck , 

.1200 

Chuck 

.1200 

Chuck 

.1250 

Rib 

.1800 

Rib 

.1300 

Rib 

.'2000 

Rib 

.2000 

Rib 

.1800 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Chuck 

.1300 

Chuck 

.1300 

Chuck 

.1250 

Rib 

.1567 

Rib 

.1550 

Rib 

.1625 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 

Chuck 

.1367 

Chuck 

.1300 

Chuck 

.1300 

Rib 

.1800 

Rib 

.1983 

Rib 

.1600 

Scran  ton  ,.T 

Chuck 

.1083 

Chuck 

.1400 

Chuck 

.1250 

Rib 

.1433 

Rib 

.2150 

Rib 

.1800 

WHkee-Barre 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.1250 

Rib 

.1575 

Rib 

.1338 

Rib 

.1450 

RHODB  ISLAND. 

Providence 

Chuck '. 

.1167 

Chuck 

.0683 

Rib 

.1700 

Rib •.. 

.1767 

Rib 

.2117 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston                        , 

Chuck 

.0600 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.1000 

Rib 

Rib 

Rib 

.1567 
.1313 
.1483 
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Tare*  I*— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  190ft  AND  1907— CeotiiHied. 

BfiJEF,  F&ESH,  ROASTS*  PBR  POUN»— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 
Sioux  Va\\h 

Chuck 

SO.  0650 
.0833 
.0800 
.1333 
.1250 
.1313 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1313 
.1288 
.1500 
.0917 
.0758 
.0933 
.1438 
.1375 
.1313 

.0900- 
.1000 
.1000 
.1083 
.1188 
.1188 
.1000 
.0800 
.0700 
.1208 
.1250 
.1063 

.1000 
.1000 
.1250 
.2000 
.1750 
.1500 

.1000 
.1042 
.1208 
.1500 
.1292 
.1458 
.1250 
.1000 
.1000 
.1542 
.1667 
.1275 

.1000 
.0800 
.0892 
.1500 
.1500 
.1396 
.0900 
.1033 
.1021 
.1500 

10.0768 

Chuck 

.0889 

Chuck 

.0850 

- 

Rib 

.1354 

Rib 

.1292 

Rib 

.1333 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.1000 

Rib 

.1354 

Rib 

.1354 

Rib 

.1500 

Nashville 

Chuck 

.0950 

Chuck 

.0750 

Chuck 

.0960 

Rib 

.1438 

Rib 

.1438 

Rib 

.1417 

TEXAS. 

DaHas 

Chuck 

.0W7 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.1000 

Rib 

.1104 

Rib 

.1125 

Rib 

.1250 

San  Antonio 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.0817 

Chuck 

.0800 

Rib 

:$S 

Rib 

Rib 

.1083 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.1200 

Rib 

.1750 

Rib 

.1750 

Rib 

.1600 

VIEQINIA. 

Norfolk 

Chuck 

.1125 

Chuck 

.1083 

Chuek 

.1104 

Rib 

.1569 

Rib 

.1354 

Rib 

.1354 

Richmond 

Chuck 

.1250 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.1000 

Rib 

.1519 

Rib 

.1667 

Rib 

.1304 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Chuck 

.1000 

Chuck 

.0800 

Chuck 

.0800 

Rib 

.1500 

Rib 

.1783 

Rib 

.1375 

Tacoma 

Chuck 

.0975 

Chuck 

.0867 

Chuck 

.1175 

Rib 

.1500 

Rib 

.  1558             .  1250 

Rib 

.1500 

.1250 
.1250 
.1204 
.1500 
.1500 
.1383 

.1583 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 
Whaling      

Chuck 

.1250 

Chuck 

.1250 

Chuck 

.1283 

Rib 

.1500 

Rib 

.1525 

Rib 

.1425 
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Tabue  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  190«  AND  1907— Contimiftd. 
BEEF,  FRESH,  ROASTS,  PER  POUND — Concluded. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

WISCONSIN. 

MUwaafcw 

Chuck 

SO.  1000 
.0800 
.1000 
.1400 
.1200 
.1250 

10. 1200 

Chock ~ 

.0900 

Chock 

.1000 

Rfb 

.1500 

Rib 

.1200 

Rib 

.1200 

BBJBF,  FRESH*  STEAKS,  FEE  POUND. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

10.1500 
.1500 
.1500 
.2000 
.1933 
.1750 
.1146 
.1250 
.1250 
.1500 
.1500 
.1500 

.1500 
.1250 
.1292 
.1750 
.1500 
.1813 

.1250 
.1259 
.1250 
.1700 
.1500 
.1600 
.1250 
.1250 
.1000 
.1100 
.1250 
.1500 
.1250 
.1500 

.1083 
.1104 
.1500 
.1583 
.1354 
.2000 

.2000 
.2083 
.2200 
.2217 
.2425 
.2300 

.2000 
.1600 
.1500 
.2150 
.2200 
.1600 

.1558 
.1558 
.1542 
.1500 
.1883 
.1850 
.1883 
.1933 

SO.  1667 

Round 

.1500 

Roond 

.1375 

Sirloin 

Sirloin 

.2050 

Sirloin 

ROflWl   T    T    T t     -    T    -     -                 

.1625 
.1167 

Roond ,     , ,  . 

.1250 

Roond 

.1250 

Sirloin 

.1500 

Sirloin 

.1500 

AftKAKSA*. 

Little  Rock 

Sirloin 

Roond . . .  r , T 

.1500 
.1500 

Round 

.1250 

.1250 

.1750 

.1542 

.1750 

CALIfOBSflA. 

Los  Angeles 

Roond ....-,- . 

.1250 

Round 

.1250 

.1700 

.1500 

Sirloin 

.1600 

ftn  ^ranefsco 

Round 

.1250 

.1250 

Round 

.1000 

.1100 

Sirloin 

.1500 

Sirloin 

.1500 

.1250 

Sirloin 

.1500 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

Round 

.1333 

Round 

.1354 

Round 

.1500 

Sirloin 

.1583 

Sirloin 

.1354 

Sirloin 

.2000 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haves 

.2100 

Round ,   , , » 

.2150 

Round , . .   , 

.2283 

Sirloin 

.2300 

Sirloin 

.2725 

Sirloin 

.2383 

DELAWARE. 

YBmington 

Roond 

.2033 

Roond ,   , 

.1600 

Roond 

.1567 

Sirloin 

.2200 

Sirloin 

.2067 

Sirloin 

.1600 

D1BTSICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington , 

Round ,        

.1550 

Round 

.1550 

Round 

.1531 

Round ,         

.1500 

Sirloin 

.2033 

Sirloin 

.2017 

Sirloin 

.1950 

Sirloin 

.1867 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
BEEF,  FRESH,   STEAKS,  PER  POUND— Continued. 


Jacksonville. 


Atlanta. 


Chicago. 


Peoria. 


Indianapolis. 


Terre  Haute. 


Des  Moines. 


Dubuque. 


Topeka. 


Louisville. 


Round 
Round 
Round 
Sirloin 
Sirloin 
Sirloin. 

Round 
Round 
Round 
Sirloin. 
Sirloin 
Sirloin. 

Round 
Round 
Round 
Round 
Round 
Sirloin 
Sirloin. 
Sirloin. 
Sirloin. 
Sirloin 
Round 
Round 
Round 
Round 
Sirloin 
Sirloin. 
Sirloin. 

Round 
Round 
Round 
Sirloin. 
Sirloin. 
Sirloin. 
Round 
Round 
Round 
Sirloin. 
Sirloin. 
Sirloin. 

Round 
Round 
Round 
Sirloin. 
Sirloin, 
Sirloin. 
Round 
Round 
Round 
Sirloin. 
81rloin. 
Sirloin. 

Round 
Round 
Round 
Sirloin. 
Sirloin. 
Sirloin. 

Round 
Round 
Round 
Sirloin. 
Sirloin 
Sirloin 


10.1500 

$0.1500 

.1433 

.1675 

.1800 

.1800 

.2000 

.2000 

.2033 

.2450 

.1800 

.1800 

.1354 

.1458 

.1396 

.1417 

.1250 

.1250 

.1500 

.1604 

.1750 

.1767 

.2000 

.2000 

.1117 

.1133 

.1000 

.1050 

.1075 

.1208 

.1133 

.1250 

.1058 

.1142 

.1383 

.1383 

.1429 

.1642 

.1425 

.1525 

.1313 

.1354 

.1458 

.1650 

.1383 

.1338 

.1408 

.1250 

.1317 

.1254 

.1288 

.1242 

.1467 

.1500 

.1542 

.1500 

.1542 

.1567 

.1500 

.1700 

.1483 

.1500 

.1350 

.1400 

.1800 

.2000 

.1658 

.1700 

.1675 

.1775 

.1396 

.1467 

.1300 

.1300 

.1475 

.1500 

.1592 

.1667 

.1500 

.1725 

.1600 

.1675 

.1250 

.1250 

.1417 

.1500 

.1063 

.1063 

.1600 

.1713 

.1767 

.1800 

.1333 

.1417 

.1500 

.1500 

.1498 

.1500 

.1250 

.1250 

.1958 

.2000 

.1750 

.2000 

.1500 

.1500 

.1313 

.1354 

.1396 

.1458 

.1250 

.1333 

.1500 

.1750 

.1683 

.1750 

.1583 

.1617 

.1400 

.1396 

.1250 

.1250 

.1425 

.1354 

.1675 

.1675 

.1583 

.1542 

.1688 

.1426 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
BEEF,  FRESH,  STEAKS,  PER  POITWD— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 

Hound 

SO. 1125 
.1167 
.1063 
.1250 
.1500 
.2000 
.1700 
.1800 

.1250 
.1250 
.1379 
.2100 
.2017 
.2700 

.1550 
.1500 
.1533 
.1467 
.1817 
.1667 
.1650 
.1667 

.2050 
.1842 
.1975 
.2525 
.2208 
.2400 
.2158 
.2367 
.1467 
.1250 
.1383 
.2400 
.2458 
.2233 
.1475 
.2067 
.1658 
.2300 
.2817 
.2675 
.1950 
.1950 
.1608 
.2575 
.2675 
.2150 
.1883 
.1883 
.1550 
.2867 
.2800 
.2600 

.1042 
.1221 
.1175 
.1500 
.1600 
.1442 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1600 
.1600 
.1450 

.1363 
.1396 
.1500 
.1558 
.1658 
.1033 

10.1063 
.1250 

Round 

Round ........ 

.1250 

Round 

.1375 

Sirloin 

.1500 

Sirloin 

.2000 

Sirloin 

.1800 

Sirloin 

.1800 

MAINS. 

Portland , 

Rnund 

.1350 

Round 

.1417 

Round 

.1629 

Sirloin 

.2333 

Sirloin 

.2200 

Sirloin 

.2933 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore . «. 

Round 

.1550 

Round 

.1538 

Round 

.1533 

Round . . . . 

.1525 

8irloin 

.1792 

Sirloin.... 

.1683 

Sirloin 

.1692 

Sirloin 

.1667 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Round 

.2158 

Round , 

.1900 

Round 

.2200 

Sirloin 

.2702 

Sirloin 

.2308 

Sirloin 

.2525 

Sirloin 

.2250 

Sirloin 

.2475 

Fall  River 

Round 

.1550. 
.1308 

Round 

Round 

.1542 

Sirloin 

.2417 

Sirloin 

.2600 

Sirloin 

Lynn 

Round 

.1500 

Round 

.2225 

Round 

.1867 

Sirloin 

.2358 

Sirloin 

.2833 

Sirloin 

.2500 

Maiden 

Round 

.2117 

Round 

.2075 

Roiind 

.1792 

Sirloin 

.2900 

Sirloin 

.2917 

Sirloin 

.2342 

Worcester 

Round 

.1900 

Round 

.2150 

Rounti 

.1667 

Sirloin 

.3100 

Sirloin 

.3033 

Sirloin 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Round 

.1208 

Round 

.1400 

Round 

.1167 

Sirloin 

.1533 

Sirloin 

.1600 

Sirloin 

.1458 

Grand  Rapide 

Round 

.1250 

Round 

.1250 

Round 

.1275 

Sirloin 

.1600 

Sirloin 

.1600 

Sirloin 

.1467 

MINNESOTA. 

Duhith 

Round 

.1471 

Round 

.1500 

Round 

.  1675 

Si  rloin 

.1775 

Sirloin 

.1700 

Sirloin 

.2125 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— CoBtinaed. 

BEEP,  FRESH,  STEAMS,  PKR  FOCTTO— ConttaawL 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

Minnesota— concluded. 

Minneapolis. ,  r  r  r . , .  r ,  r  „ . .  T     -  T  - .  T  r 

*>.  1209 
.1208 
.1317 
.1600 
.1600 
.1575 
.1396 
.1433 
.1250 
.1700 
.1983 
.1500 

.1250 
.1313 
.1250 
.1667 
.1604 
.1417 
.1229 
.1200 
.1354 
.1263 
.1604 
.1492 
.1746 
.1650 

.1146 
.0900 
.1008 
.1500 
.1125 
.1375 

.1125 
.1146 
.1125 
.1500 
.1500 
.1500 

.1683 
.1525 
.1900 
.3033 
.2200 
.2883 

.1917 
.1425 
.1933 
.2142 
.1817 
.2117 
.1667 
.1617 
.1600 
.2217 
.2106 
.2067 

.1800 
.1600 
.1600 
.2200 
.2000 
.2200 
.1167 
.1200 
.1400 
.1200 
.1200 
.1363 

•0.1250 

.1313 

Round , . . .   L 

.1313 

Sirloin 

.1633 
.1575 

Sirloin 

Sirloin 

.1625 

Bt.  Paul 

Round 

.1417 
.1600 
.1250 
.1750 
.2200 
.1500 

.1250 
.1250 

Round , 

Sirloin 

Sirloin 

Sirloin 

MISSOURI. 

Knuiafl  City 

Round 

Round 

Round 

.1250 

Sirloin 

Sirloin 

.1625 
.1500 
.1288 
.1183 

Si  rloni 

f$t.  Louis. . . 

Round - 

Round 

Round . .  T r-r, ,..»,,. 

.1333 
.1300 
.1667 
.1617 

Rnrmd T , 

81  rloin 

Sirloin 

Sirloin 

.1750 
.1625 

.1000 
.0958 
.1146 
.1500 
.12S 
.1667 

.1146 
.1288 

Slrlofn 

MONTANA . 
Butte . 

Round R  i 

Round...... L  x 

Rniind . 

Sirloin 

Sirloin 

Sirloin 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha x 

Rormd , ^ 

Roond T 

Round * 

.1180 
.1567 
.1650 
.1587 

.1783 
.1708 
.1883 

Sirloin 

Sirloin 

Sirloin 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

Round 

Round . 

Round 

Sirloin 

3067 

Sirloin 

.2408 
.3050 

.2000 
.1617 
.2150 
.2133 
.1867 
.2350 
.1087 
.1933 
1667 

Sirloin 

MI  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City ...... 

Round 

Round 

Round „ 

Sirloin 

Sirloin . 

Sirloin 

Trenton «... 

Round. 

Rniind 

.  Round 

Sirloin 

.2417 
.2500 
.2300 

.1800 
1600 

Sirloin 

Sirloin 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Round 

Round 

Round 

1700 

Sirloin 

2200 

Sirloin .. 

.2033 
2317 

Sirloin 

Buffalo 

Round . 

.1175 
1300 

Round 

Round 

.1467 
.1242 

Round 

Round 

.1283 

Round 

.1325 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  19©7^oirtinued. 

BHUBF,  FRKSa»  STHAKS,  PBR  POUNft— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

kkw  york— concluded. 
Buffalo , . . 

Sirloin 

SO. 1383 
.1517 
.1750 
.1433 
.1500 
.1717 
.1800 
.1717 
.1600 
.1883 
.2000 
.1917 
.2060 
.2000 
.2000 
.1933 
.1800 
.1633 
.1600 
.1800 
.2183 
.1700 
.1800 
.2167 
.1950 
.1600 
.2000 
.2000 
.1100 
.1367 
.1200 
.1375 
.1550 
.1400 
.1200 
.1525 
.1400 
.1400 
.1850 
.1867 

.1125 
.1167 
.1250 
.1250 
.1501 
.1417 
.1600 
.1500 
.1600 
.1417 
.1417 
.1400 
.1600 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1206 
.1500 
.1050 
.1425 
.2000 
.2000 

.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1500 
.1500 

.1792 
.1917 
.1567 
.1592 
.1800 

S0vl4B3 

Sirloin 

.1542 

Sirloin 

.1683 

Sirloin 

.1517 

Sirloin 

.1592 

Sirloin 

.1662 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

Round 

.1867 

Ro«md , . . . 

.1933 

RO"T)d  L 

.1833 

Round 

.1950 

Sirloin 

.2075 

Sirloin 

,2133 

Sirloin 

.2100 

'  Sirloin 

.2000 

New  York  (Manhattan) 

Round 

.2050 

Round * 

.1983 

Round 

.1867 

Round 

.1692 

Round 

.1600 

Round ...   

.1917 

Sirloin 

.2250 

Sirloin 

.1683 

Sirloin 

.1800 

Sirloin 

.2267 

Sirloin 

.1983 

Sirloin 

.1600 

Sirloin 

.2133 

Sirloin .• 

.2133 

Rochester.*. 

Round . .  ,          r     . 

.1200 

Round ,    , , , , 

.1300 

ROUIld         r    .     . .    .    .    r    ,         .          r               .,...-.     - 

.1200 

Sirloin 

.1460 

Sirloin 

.1533 

Sirloin 

.1417 

Syracuse 

Round 

.1367 

Round 

.1583 

Round 

.1500 

8irloin 

.1558 

Sirloin 

.2133 

Sirloin 

.2117 

OHIO. 

Chief  nnatl T  T .  T ..... . 

Round r -  -  T  ,  -  -  .  .  -  .     -          -  -        -     -                  

.1167 

Round 

.1200 

Round  T _  _ 

.1250 

Round 

.1250 

Sirloin 

.1300 

Sirloin 

.1417 

Sirloin 

.1600 

Sirloin 

.1500 

CftBreland 

Round ,      , 

.1600 

Round 

.1483 

Round ., 

.1583 

Round 

.1500 

Sirloin 

.1600 

Sirloin 

.1867 

Sirioin 

.1983 

* 

Sirloin 

.1867 

Toledo.'.... 

Round . . . .  r , ,   , 

.1275 

Round 

.1500 

Round 

Sirloin 

Sirloin 

Sirloin 

.1050 
.1475 
.2150 
.2000 

ORSOOX. 

Portland 

Round 

.1250 

Round 

.1000 

PKNK8TLVAN1A. 

Philadelphia. . , 

Round 

Sirloin 

Sirloin 

Sirloin 

Round 

Round 

Round 

Round 

Round 

.1250 
.1479 
.1250 
.1500 

.1850 

.20P1 

.1- 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
BEEF,  FRESH,   STEAKS,   PER  POITOD — Continued. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

[     Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

Pennsylvania— included: 
Philadelphia 

Sirloin 

SO. 2300 
.2300 
.1750 
.2500 
.2450 
.1600 
.1667 
.1667 
.2000 
.1867 
.1050 
.1600 
.1500 
.1500 
.2000 
.2067 
.2000 
.1250 
.1600 
.1600 
.1667 
.2450 
.2000 
.1400 
.1250 
.1400 
.2000 
.1800 
.1883 

.2083 
.1933 
.2000 
.2083 
.3200 
.3492 

.1167 
.1188 
.1250 
.1392 
.1500 
.1396 

.1063 
.1063 
.1313 
.1500 
.1550 
.1550 

.1250 
.1288 
.1500 
.1708 
.1713 
.1625 
.1250 
.1188 
.1125 
.1396 
.1396 
.1354 

.1250 
.1000 
.1000 
.1500 
.1396 
.1250 
.1250 
.1000 
.1000 
.1375 
.1500 
.1333 

SO.  2500 

Sirloin 

.2300 

Sirloin 

.1883 

Sirloin 

.2500 

Sirloin 

.2500 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Round ............ 

.1542 

Round 

.1663 

Round 

.1667 

Sirloin 

.1900 

Sirloin 

.1917 

Sirloin 

.1950 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 

Round 

.1633 

Round 

.1500 

Round 

.1500 

Sirloin 

.2033 

Sirloin 

.2083 

Sirloin 

.2050 

Scran  ton 

Round 

.1300 

Round ,  , , . . 

.1600 

Round    r  _ 

.1600 

Sirloin 

.1667 

Sirloin 

.2425 

Sirloin 

.2067 

Wilkes-Barre 

Round 

.1400 

Round 

.1313 

Rofind  r  .  T ,  ,  r  7  n . ,  . 

.1400 

Sirloin 

.2000 

Sirloin 

.1700 

Sirloin 

.1967 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

Round 

.2000 

Round 

.2000 

Round 

.2000 

Round 

.2000 

Sirloin 

.3117 

Sirloin 

.3517 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston . ,                              » .  *  *  * 

Round ± 

.1333 

Round 

.1208 

Round 

.1354 

Sirloin 

.1646 

Sirloin 

.1517 

Sirloin 

.1550 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

Round 

.1188 

Round 

.1146 

Round 

.1354 

Sirloin 

.1583 

Sirloin 

.1600 

Sirloin 

.1567 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Round 

.1250 

Round 

.1333 

Round 

.1500 

Sirloin 

,  .1629 

Sirloin 

.1750 

Sirloin 

.1633 

Nashville 

Round 

.1250 

Round 

.1250 

Round 

.1250 

Sirloin 

.1438 

Sirloin 

.1375 

Sirloin 

.1417 

TEXAS. 

Dallas 

Round 

.1313 

Round 

.1000 

Round 

.1000 

Sirioln 

.1563 

Sirloin 

.1438 

Sirloin 

.1250 

San  Antonio 

Round 

.1250 

Round  .-...,  r  ..  r . .  T , 

.1220 

Round 

.1000 

Sirloin 

.1500 

Sirloin 

.1500 

Sirloin 

.1417 
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State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1606.     |     1907. 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Round , .  

10.1500 
.1250 
.1333 
.1750 
.1750 
.1750 

.1250 
.1250 
.1354 
.1500 
.1500 
.1800 
.1354 
.1250 
.1250 
.1556 
.1665 
.1525 

.1250 
.1250 
.1146 
.1500 
.1500 
.1717 
.1250 
.1238 
.1250 
.1500 
.1583 
.1800 

.1500 
.1500 
.1433 
.1867 
.1800 
.1650 

.1250 
.1200 
.1267 
.1600 
.1400 
.1450 

SO.  1500 

Hound .  r . , T 

.1250 

Round , .  t  r  r  T  r  -  T 

.1500 

Sirloin 

.1750 

Sirloin 

.1750 

Sirloin 

.1750 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Round 

.1333 

Round 

.1404 

Rn^nd  - , 

.1375 

Sirloin 

.1678 

Sirloin 

.1667 

Sirloin 

.1883 

Richmond T . . . . ,,.,.-.,.,,.,,..,.--,,»,.»,---, 

Round 

.1333 

Round 

.1250 

Round..  „ 

.1288 

Sirloin 

.1556 

Sirloin 

.1667 

Sirloin 

.1533 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Round 

.1250 

Round ...    .    , , .........     

.1280 

Round 

.1250 

Sirloin. 

.1500 

Sirloin 

.1500 

Sirloin 

.1354 

Tacoma *  •. 

Round 

.1260 

Round 

.1125 

Round ... 

.1396 

Sirloin 

.1500 

Sirloin 

.1467 

Sirloin 

.1800 

WX8T  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 

Rnnnd ,  - 

.1500 

Roiind T t 

.1525 

Round 

.1433 

Sirloin 

.1883 

Sirloin 

.1883 

Sirloin 

.1675 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 

Roiinri 

.1325 

Round 

Round 

Sirloin 

.1200 
.1246 
.1600 

Sirloin 

.1400 

Sirloin 

.1400 

BEEF,   SALT,   CORNED,   PER   POUND. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Brisket 

SO.  1250 
.1250 
.1000 
.1000 

.0800 
.1000 
.0600 
.0600 
.0800 
.0600 

.0500 
.0600 
.0600 

.1000 
.0517 

.1200 
.1375 

SO.  1250 

Plate 

.1250 

Montgomery 

Brisket 

.1000 

Brisket 

.1000 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles.  ,  .  ***  *. 

Plate 

.0800 

Plate 

.1000 

Ran  Francisco 

Brisket 

.0800 

Plate 

.0600 

Plate 

.0800 

Plate 

.0600 

COLORADO. 

Denver  . . .  r 

Brisket 

.0500 

Brisket 

.0700 

Rump 

.1000 

CONWICTICTTT. 

New  Haven .    ^  ,  , ,  . 

Neck  «r  n^nk 

.1000 

Plate 

.0733 

DKLAWARR. 

Wilmington 

Chuck 

.1200 

Riimn ...      . 

.1417 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1007. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 

Washington 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

Peoria 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Terse  Haute 

IOWA. 

Dee  Moines 

Dubuque  

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 

MAINE. 

Portland 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Fall  River 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

'  meapolifl 

'aul 


Plate 

Plate 

Plate 

Plate 

Plate 

Plate  or  brisket 

Plate  or  brisket 

Chuck 

Blade  or  brisket 

Brisket  or  rump 

Rump 

Rump,  boneless 

Corned 

Corned 

Plate 

Rump 

Rump  or  shoulder 

Rump  or  shoulder 

Rump  or  rib 

Shoulder 

Plate 

Shoulder 

Plate 

Plate,  boneless,  roiled 

Brisket 

Brisket 

Brisket 

Plate 

Plate 

Brisket 

Thin  rib 

Plate 

Plate 

Shoulder 

Brisket 

Sticking  pieces 

Sticking  pieces 

Flank 

Thick  rib 

Thick  ends 

Thick  ends 

Thick  ends 

Thick  ends 

Thick  ends 

Thin  rib 

Plate 

Plate,  boneless,  rolled 

Rump 

Rump 

Rump , 

Shoulder 

Shoulder 

Shoulder 

Chuck 

Rump,  boneless 

Rump 

Shoulder 


$0.0800 
.0800 
.1000 
.1000 

.0600 
.1000 
.1000 

.1250 


.0675 
.0600 
.0850 
.0800 
.0900 
.1000 

.0700 
.1000 
.1171 
.1000 

.1417 
.0833 
.0867 
.1133 


.0600 
.0600 

.0800 
.1000 
.1250 

.1200 
.0717 

.0800 
.0700 
.0917 

.1317 
.0733 
.0800 
.0700 
.1000 
.1000 
.1200 
.1260 
.1100 
.1260 
.0900 

.0600 
.0858 
.1125 
.1250 
.1250 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.0933 
.1150 
.0650 


sa  0600 

.0800 
.1000 
.1000 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 

.1250 


.0600 
.0725 
.1042 
.0800 
.0900 
.1000 

.0700 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 

.ion 

.0833 
.0800 
.1117 

.1000 
.0800 

.0700 
.0750 

.0933 
.1000 
.1250 

.1242 
.1083 

.0800 
.0700 
.0925 


.0758 
.0867 
.0817 
.1000 
.1000 
.1358 
.1350 
.1133 
.1375 
.0983 

.0600 
.0950 
.1125 
.1290 
.1288 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1240 
.0967 
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State- and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

MISSOURI. 

Ijunae  City                         

Plate 

$0.0600 
.0600 
.0650 
.0700 
.0633 

.0700 
.0689 

.0600 
.0600 

.0800 
.0642 

.0600 
.0867 
.0660 
.6083 

.1400 
.1200 
.0825 
.0967 

'lOOO 
.1200 
.0600 
.0600 
.0717 
.1021 
.0592 
.0717 
.0600 
.0600 

.0600 
.0980 
.1250 
.1000 
.1250 
.0700 
.0500 
.0792 

.0700 
.0760 

.0817 
.0800 
.0983 
.1200 
.1300 
.1000 
.1300 
.1300 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1250 

.1150 
.1200 

.1000 
.1000 

.0833 
.0800 

89:6689 

Plate 

.0600 

St.  Loui* 

Brisket 

.0700 

Flank      

.OfBft 

Rump 

.0622 

MONTANA. 
Butte 

Plate  or  neck ,  _ 

.6990 

Rolled 

.0800 

NXBRA8KA. 

Omaha  . 

Plate 

Plate 

.0650 

.0642 

NXW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

Thin  rib ; 

.0750 

Thin  rib 

.0683 

NSW  JEBSST. 

Jersey  City 

Rrinirot  or  plate 

.0600 

Plate...... 

.0868 

TsBMton 

ftririnrt  or  flank   

.0800 

Brisket  or  plate 

.0858 

MEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Rump 

.1400 

Hhouldrfff 

.1200 

BvAalo 

Chuck, .  x  . 

.0808 

Rump. . . 

.1100 

New  York.  (Brooklyn) 

Plate 

.1000 

Plate 

.1099; 

Rlirnp , 

.1400 

New  York  (Manhattan) 

Brisket 

.0800 

Plate 

.0850 

Plate 

.era* 

Round 

.1250 

Rochester 

Brisket 

.0567 

Rump 

.0800 

Syracuse 

Plate. 

.0700 

Rump , . , 

.0800 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Brisket 

.0600 

Rump  or  photiMflr 

.0800 

Rump  or  shoulder 

.1250 

Brisket,  boneless. . , 

.1075 

Rnrnp .... .    . 

.1300 

Navel 

.0700 

Toledo 

Rib 

.0508 

Shoulder 

.080* 

OREGON. 

Portland 

Brisket 

.0700 

Plate 

.0706 

FRNN8YLVAIOA. 

Philadelphia 

Brisket,  boneless 

.0900 

Plate  or  brisket 

.0800 

.1067 

Rump 

.1200 

.1300 

Rump .  r ,  r 

.1050 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 

Rump 

.1300 

Rnmp  ± , . 

.1300 

Churr                      

.1000 

Chuck  or  neck 

.1000 

wUkw-R*n* 

Plate 

.1000 

.1250 

ROODS  ISLAND. 

Plate 

.1200 

Plate 

.1350 

Charleston, . .      .,.,.., 

Round 

.1000 

Round 

.1000 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Blow*  Fell* ., 

Shoulder 

.0930 

Shoulder 

.0800 
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State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Plate 

*>.12fi0 
.0856 
.1000 
.0800 
.1000 

.1250 
.1250 
.1000 
.1313 

.1250 
.1250 
.1250 

.0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 

.0800 
.0600 
.0567 
.0767 
.0800 

.1000 
.1000 

.0700 
.0000 

SO.  1250 

Rump  or  b««fret „ 

.1000 

Rump  or  brisket 

.1000 

Nashville 

Brisket 

.0800 

Rump 

.1000 

TEXAS. 

Dallas 

Plate 

.1250 

Shoulder 

.1000 

San  Antonio 

Brisket 

Corned 

.1000 

.1500 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Brisket,  boneless 

.1250 

Brisket,  boneless 

.1250 

Brisket,  boneless 

.1250 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Navel 

.0800 

Navel 

.0800 

Richmond ... 

B  ri  sket 

.0800 

Brisket 

.0801 

WASHINGTON. 

Plate 

.0800 

Plate 

.0700 

Plate 

.0600 

Tacoma 

Brisket 

.0708 

Brisket  or  plate 

.0800 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 

Brisket 

.1100 

Plate 

.1000 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 

Flank 

.0700 

Rump 

BREAD,  WHEAT. 


State  and  locality. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Montgomery 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco... 


COLORADO. 

Denver 


Description. 


12-ounceloaf 

12-ounceloaf 

1  -pound  loaf 

13|-ounce  loaf,  sold  by  ticket 

14-ounce  loaf,  sold  by  ticket 

1-pound  loaf,  sold  by  ticket 

13-ounce  loaf,  sold  by  ticket 

14-ounce  loaf.  6  loaves  sold  for  25  cents 
14-ounce  loaf,  sold  by  ticket 

1-pound  loaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Aug.,  1907; 

14-ounce  loaf,  Sept.  to  Dec.,  1907. 
1 -pound  loaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Aug.,  1907; 

14-ounceloaf,  Sept.  to  Dec.,  1907. 

20-oiince  loaf 

144-ounce  loaf 

14j-ounce  loaf 

1-pound   loaf,   1906;  14}-ounce   loaf, 

1907. 
1-pound  loaf,  1906;   141-ounce  loaf, 

1907. 
18-ounce  loaf,  Jan.  to   Apr.,   1906; 

1-pound   loaf,  May  to  Dec.,  1906; 

14Vounce  loaf,  1907. 

14-ounce  loaf,  sold  3  for  10  cents 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 


Average  price 
per  loaf. 


1906. 


10.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0313 
.0313 
.0357 


.0357 
.0417 
.0357 


.0500 

.0500 

.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 

.0500 

.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


1907. 


SO.  0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0313 
.0313 
.0357 


.0357 
.0417 
.0357 


.0500 

.0500 

.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 

.0500 

.0500 


.0333 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


Average  price 
per  pound. 


1906. 


SO.  0667 
.0667 
.0500 
.0370 
.0357 
.0357 


.0440 
.0476 
.0406 


.0500 

.0500 

.0400 
.0552 
.0552 
.0500 

.0500 

.0481 


.0881 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


1907. 


$0.0667 
.0667 
.0500 
.0370 
.0357 
.0357 


.0440 
.0476 
.0408 


.0524 


.0400 


.0552 
.0552 


.0552 


.0381 
.0500 
.0500 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price 
per  loaf. 


1906. 


1907. 


Average  price 
per  pound. 


1906. 


1907. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 


DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 

Washington 


FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville 


GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

Peoria 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis... 
Terra  Haute... 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 


Topeka. 


Louisville. 


144-ounce  loaf,  1906;    15-ounce  loaf, 
1907. 

15-ounce  loaf 

15-ounce  loaf.... \ 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf,  1906;    HJ-ounce  loaf, 

1907. 
1-pound  loaf,  1906;    15}-ounce  loaf, 

1907. 


1-pound  loaf 
1-pound  loaf. 
1-pound  loaf. 
1-pound  loaf. 


14-ounce  loaf,  6  loaves  sold  for  25cents. 
14-ounce  loaf ,  1906;  13-ounce  loaf,  1907. 
14-ounce  loaf ,  1906;  13-ounce  loaf,  1907. 
14-ounce  loaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  June,  1907; 

13-ounce  loaf,.  July  to  Dec.,  1907; 

sold  in  25-cent  lots. 


15-ounce  loaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Aug.,  1907; 

13-ounce  loaf,  Sept.  to  Dec.,  1907. 
15  ounce  loaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Aug. ,  1907; 

13-ounce  loaf,  Sept.  to  Dec.,  1907. 
1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

13-ounce  loaf 

13-ounce  loaf,  J  an. ,  1906;  1-pound  loaf, 
Feb.,  1906,  to  Dec.,  1907. 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 


17-ounce  loaf,  1906;  1-pound  loaf,  1907 
17-ounce  loaf,  1906;  1-pound  loaf,  1907 
17-ounce  loaf,  1906;  1-pound  loaf,  1907 

17-ounce  loaf 

17-ounce  loaf 

19-ounce  loaf,  1906;  18-ounce  loaf,  1907 

1-pound  loaf 

1  -pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

15-ounce  loaf 

15-ounce  loaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  June,  1907; 
14-ounce  loaf,  July  to  Dec.,  1907. 


1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Mar.,  1907; 

14-ounce  loaf,  Apr.  to  Dec.,  1907. 
1-pound    loaf,    Jan.,  1906,  to  July, 

1907;  15-ounce  loaf,  Aug.  and  Sept. 

1907;  14J-ounce  loaf,  Oct.  to  Dec. 

1907. 


10. 0500 

.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 


.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0417 
.0400 
.0400 
.0417 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 

.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0300 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 


.0500 


$00500 

.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 


.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0417 
.0400 
.0400 
.0458 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 

.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


10. 0552 

.0533 
.0533 


.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0476 
.0457 
.0457 
.0476 


.0533 


.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0615 
.0510 

.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0471 
.0471 
.0471 
.0471 
.0471 
.0421 


I 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 


.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0533 
.0533 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 


.0500 


100533 

.0533 
.0533 


.0500 
.0552 


.0516 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0476 
.0492 
.0492 
.0546 


.0560 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0615 
.0500 

.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0471 
.0471 
.0444 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0533 
.0552 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0553 


.0519 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price 
per  loaf. 


1906. 


1907. 


Average  price 
per  pound 


1906. 


1907. 


LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 


MAINE. 

Portland 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 


Orand  Rapids. 


MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 


Minneapolis. 


St.  Paul. 


MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 


St.  Louis. 


Butte. 


NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 


18-ounoe  loaf. 
18-ounoe  loaf. 
18-ounoe  loaf. 
18-ounoe  loaf. 


1-pound  loaf.  1908;  14-ounce  loaf,  1907 . 

14-ounce  loaf 

15-ounoe  loaf,  1908; '  14-ounce  loaf,  1907. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Fall  River 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 


1-pound  loaf. 
1-pound  loaf. 
1-pound  loaf. 
1-pound  loaf. 


1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

15-ounoe  loaf 

15-ounce  loaf 

14-ounce  loaf 

15-ounce  loaf 

15-ounoe  loaf,  1906;  14-ounce  loaf,  1907 . 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

24-ounce  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

15-ounce  loaf 

15-ounce  loaf 

1 -pound  loaf,  1906;  14*-ounce  loaf,  1907 . 
14Vounce  loaf,  Jan.,  1908;  14-ounce 

loaf,  Feb.,  1908,  to  Dec.,  1907. 
14J-ounce  loaf 


1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf,  1906;  14-ounce  loaf,  1907. 


14-ounce  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

20-ounce  loaf 

1-pound  loaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Sept., 

1907;  14-ounce  loaf,  Oct.  to  Dec., 

1907. 
1-pound  loaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Oct.,  1907; 

14-ounce  loaf,  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1907. 
1-pound  loaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Oct.,  1907; 

14-o unco  loaf,  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1907. 

14-ounce  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 


1-pound  loaf.. 
1-pound  loaf . . 
1-pound  loaf.. 
1-pound  loaf.. 
1-pound  loaf.. 
1-pound  loaf.. 
17-ounceloaf. 


10.0500 
.0500 
.0600 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0600 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 

.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 

.0500 

.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500  ; 
.0500  I 
.0500  - 
.0500 


10.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 

.0500 


.0525 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 

.0500 

.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


80.0444 
.0444 
.0444 
.0444 


.0600 
.0571 
.0533 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0600 
.0500 
.0533 
.0533 
.0571 
.0533 
.0533 
.0500 
.8500 
.0333 
.0500 
.0533 
.0533 
.0500 
.0569 

.0552 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0571 
.0500 
.0400 
.0500 


.0500 

.0500 

.0571 
.0500 
.0500 


1-pound  loaf .0500 

12Vounco  loaf,  1906;  13-ounce  loaf,  1907.  \  .  0500 

12J-ounco  loaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Apr., 1907;  .0500 
14-ounce  loaf,  May  to  Dec.,  1907.       | 


1-pound  loaf I        .0500 

1-pound  loaf .0500 

1-pound  loaf I       .  050n 


0500 

.0500 

0500 

.0500 

0500 

.0500 

0500 

.0500 

0500 

.0500 

0500 

.0500 

0500 

.0471 

.0708 
.0867 
.0867 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0640 
.0640 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


•0.0444 
.0444 
.0444 
.0444 


.0671 
.0571 
.0571 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 

.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0533 
.0533 
.0571 
.0533 
.0571 
.0500 
.0500 
.0333 
.0500 
.0533 
.0533 
.0552 
.0571 

.0552 


.0525 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0571 


.0571 
.0500 
.0400 
.0518 


.0512 

.0512 

.0571 
.0500 
.05C0 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0471 


.0706 
.0820 
.0785 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price 
per  loaf. 


1906. 


1907.. 


Average  price 
per  pound. 


1906. 


1907. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


NEW  JEKHEY. 

Jersey  City 


Trenton. 


NEW  YOSK. 


Albany. 


Buflalo 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 


Mew  York  (Manhat- 
tan). 


Rochester. . 
Syracuse.. 


OHIO, 

Cincinnati... 

Cleveland 

Toledo 


oaxooN. 
Portland 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 


1-pound  loaf,  1908;  14-ounce  loaf,  1907 . 
1-pound  loaf,  1908;  15-ounce  loaf,  1907 . 
It-pound  loaf,  Jan.,  1906,.  to  Nov., 
1907;  15-ounce  loaf,  Deo.,  1907. 


1-pound  loaf 

b-pound  loaf 

Impound  loaf,  Jan. ,  1906,  to  Mar. ,  1907; 
14-oonce  loaf ,  Apr.  to  Dec.,  1907. 

15-ounce  loaf 

15-ounce  loaf 

15-ounce  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

17-ounce  leaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Sept., 

1907;  1-pound  loaf,  Oct.  to  Dec., 

1907. 
17-ounce   loaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Aug., 

1907;  16}-ounce  loaf,  Sept.  to  Dec, 

1907. 

Impound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

15-ounce  loaf 

1-pouad  loaf 

14-oonce  loaf 

16-ounce  loaf 

16-ounce  loaf 

16-ounce  loaf 

15-ounce  leaf 

15-ounce  loaf 

15-ounce  loaf 

15-ounce  loaf 

15-ounce  loaf 

I-pound  loaf 

I&Vounce  loaf 

15-ounce  loaf,  1906;  lSi-ouwwloaf,  l907 

I-pound  loaf 

1-pouad  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pouad  leaf 

1-pound  loaf.  1906;  14-ounce  loaf,  1907 . 

14-ounce  loaf 

14-ounce  loaf 

17-ounce  loaf,  1986;  1-pound  loaf,  1907 . 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

i -pound  loaf,  Jan.,  1966,  to-  Sept., 

1907;  15-ounce  loaf,   Oct.  to  Dec., 

1907. 


1-pound   loaf,  Jan.,  I960,  to  June, 

1907;   14-ounce  loaf,  July  to  Dec., 

1907. 
1-pound  loaf,  Jan.,   1906,  to  Sept., 

1907;  14frounce  loaf,  Oct.  to  Dec., 

1907. 
154-ounce  loaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Sept., 

1907;  15-ounce  loaf,  Oct.  to  Dec., 

1907. 


10.0590 
.0590 
.0560 


.0500 
.0500 
.0590 

.0500 
.0600 
.0500 


.0500 
.0699 


.0500 


.0600 
.0600 
.0500 
.0500 
.0600 
.0600 
.0690 
.0508 
.0600 

.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0406 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0600 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0600 
.0600 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0508 
.0500 


Plttsburgf  Allegheny) . 


1-pouad  loaf 

1-pouad  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

14-ounce  loaf 

1-pound  loaf,  1906;  1 3-ounce  loaf,  1907 
I-pound  loaf,  1906;  14~otmee  loaf,  1907 
1-pound  loaf,  1906;  14-ounce  loaf,  1907 


00.0680 
.0560 
.0500 


.0660 
.0580 
.0500 

.0590 
.8500 
.0560 


.0500 


.0500 


.0590 
.0590 
.0560 
.0500 
.0590 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 

.0500 

.0500 

.0500 

.0500 

.0560 

.0500 

.0468 

.6500 

.0500  | 

.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0590 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500  , 


.0500 


0500 

.0500 

1 

0690 

1 
.0500 

0600 

.0500 

rt"Y> 

.0500 

0600 

.0500 

0500 

.0500 

QnM 

.0500 

awo 

.0500 

60.0609 
.0500 
.0500 


.0600 
.0500 
.0500 

.0533 
.0533 
.0533 


.0500 
.0471 


.0471 


.0500 
.0500 
.0633 
.0500 
.0571 
.0533 
.0533 
.0533 
.0533 

.0533 
.0533 
.0633 
.0533 
.0690 
.0485 
.0436 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0608 
.0500 
.0571 
.0571 
.0471 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0516 


.0500 
.0500 

aca* 

.0571 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


00.0571 
.0533 
.0503 


.0500 
.0553 

.0533 
.0633 
.0533 


.0500 


.0476 


.0500 
.0500 
.0533 
.0500 
.0571 
.0533 
.0533 
.0633 
.0533 

.0533 
.0533 
.0533 
.0533 
.0500 
.0485 
.0473 
.0509 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0571 
.0671 
.0571 
.0500 
.0608 
.0500 
.0508 


.0536 
.0513 
.0520 


.0500 
.0500 

ACQQ 

.  ar)7i 

.0ftl6 

.  0571 
.  0571 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price 
per  loaf . 


1906. 


1907. 


Average  price 
per  pound. 


1906. 


1907. 


PENNSYLVANIA— COn. 

Pittsburg  ( Pittsburg) 


Scran  ton 

WOkes-Barre . 


BHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 


TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 


Nashville. 


TEXAS. 


Dallas 

San  Antonio. 


UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City. 


VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 


Richmond. 


WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 


Tacoma. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 


WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 


1-pound  loaf,  1906;  14-ounce  loaf,  1907 
1-pound  loaf,  1906;  14-ounce  loaf,  1907 
1-pound  loaf,  1906;  15-ounce  loaf,  1907 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf,  1906;  15-ounce  loaf,  1907 

15-ounce  loaf 

14-ounce  loaf 

14-ounce  loaf 

14f-ounce  loaf 

14-ounce  loaf 

14-ounce  loaf , 

14-ounce  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

10V-ounce  loaf 

12-ounce  loaf 

14-ounce  loaf 

14-ounce  loaf 

14-ounce  loaf 


13-ounce  loaf,  1906;  14-ounce  loaf,  1907. 
13-ounce  loaf,  1906;  14}-ounce  loaf,  1907. 

14f-ounce  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Sept., 

1907;  14-ounce  loaf,  Oct.  to  Dec., 

1907. 

134-ounce  loaf,  1906;  14-ounce  loaf,  1907, 
13*-ounce  loaf,  1906;  14-ounce  loaf,  1907, 
14-ounce  loaf,  1906;  13-ounce  loaf,  1907. 

14-ounce  loaf 

14-ounce  loaf 

14-ounce  loaf 

14-ounce  loaf 

14-ounce  loaf 

15-ounce  loaf 

1-  pound  loaf 

15V-ounce  loaf 

15g-ounce  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

1-pound  loaf 

144-ounce  loaf 

14*-ounce  loaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Mar., 

1907;  15-ounce  loaf,  Apr.  to  Dec., 

1907. 
15-ounce  loaf,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Sept., 

1907;  1-pound  loaf,  Oct.  to  Dec., 

1907. 

14-ounce  loaf 

141-ounce  loaf 

14J-ounce  loaf 


1-pound  loaf,  1908;  13-ounce  loaf,  1907. 
1-pound  loaf,  1906;  14-ounce  loaf,  1907. 
1-pound  loaf,  1906;  15-ounce  loaf,  1907. 


1-pound  loaf 
1-pound  loaf 
1-pound  loaf 


10.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0300 
.0400 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 


.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


SO.  0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0525 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0300 
.0400 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 


.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 

.aw 

.0500 


ta  0500 

.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0533 
.0571 
.0571 
.0552 


.0571 
.0571 
.0571 


.0500 
.0457 
.0533 


SO.  0671 
.0571 
.06» 
.0600 
.0533 
.0531 
.0609 
.0571 
.0553 


.0571 
.0571 
.0571 


.0571 
.0571 
.0571 


.0615 
.0615 
.0552 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0593 
.0571 
.0571 
.0571 
.0571 


.0571 
.0571 
.0533 


.0500 
.0516 
.0516 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0552 
.0552 


.0533 


.0571 
.0552 
.0552 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0457 
.0531 


.0571 
.0571 
.0571 


.0571 
.0553 


.0618 


.0571 
.0571 
.0615 
.0671 
.0571 
.0571 


.0571 
.0571 
.0531 


.0500 
.0510 
.0516 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 


.0553 
.05» 


.0571 
.0553 
.0553 


.0615 
.0571 
.0533 


.0500 
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8tate  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1807. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Montgomery 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA, 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 


COLORADO. 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 

Washington 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

Peoria 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Terre  Haute 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 


Creamery 

Creamery 

Creamery 

Creamery 

Creamery 

Creamery 

Creamery 

Creamery 

Creamery 

Creamery,  sold  in  2-pound  rolls 

Dairy 

Creamery,  cold  storage  during  winter 

months. 
Creamery,  cold  storage  during  winter 

months. 
Creamery,  sold  in  li-pound  squares,  cold 
*     *      winter  month* 


storage  during  wf 

Creamery,  sold  in  Impound  squares 

Creamery,  sold  in  2-pound  squares,  cold 

storage  during  winter  months. 


Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 


Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 

Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 


Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 

Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 


Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 

Creamery. 

Dairy 

Dairy 

Dairy 

Dairy 

Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 


Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 

Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. . 
Creamery. 
Dairy 


SO.  3706 
.3000 


.3260 


.3417 


.3042 


.3375 
.2875 


.2889 


.3667 
.3458 


.2675 
.2817 
.2517 


.3533 
.3667 


.3900 
.3392 
.3475 


.3325 
.3250 
.3300 


.3200 
.3000 


.3375 
.3000 
.3444 

.2733 
.2250 
.2742 
.2600 
.2475 
.2983 
.2850 
.2775 

.3250 
.3117 
.3142 
.3050 
.3142 
.3275 

.2858 
.2842 
.2617 
.2608 
.3042 
.2483 


10.3792 
.3333 
.3750 
.3417 
.3417 


.3825 
.3825 
.3533 


.3854 

.3604 
.3000 

.3771 

.3361 

.4139 
.3792 


.3042 
.3167 


.3483 
.4117 
.3200 

.4233 
.8407 


.3300 
.3658 
.3375 
.3425 

.3550 
.3833 
.3500 


.3417 
.3750 


.2817 
.2892 
.2700 
.3142 

.3208 
.3108 


.3300 
.3117 
.3533 
.3317 

.3217 


.3167 
.2568 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


KANSAS. 

Topeka 


Louisville. 


New  Orleans. 


Portland. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Fall  River 

Lynn : 

Maiden 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

8t.  Louis 


Creamery.. 
Creamery.. 
Creamery. . 

Creamery. . 
Creamery. . 
Creamery. . 

Creamery. . 
Creamery. . 
Creamery.. 
Creamery.. 

Creamery. . 
Creamery.. 
Creamery. . 

Creamery. , 
Creamery.. 
Creamery.. 
Creamery. 

Creamery. 
Creamery. . 
Creamery. 

Dairy 

Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 


SO.  2735 
.2775 


.3242 
.3500 


.3042 


Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 

Dairy 

Dairy 

Dairy 


MONTANA. 


Butte. 


Omaha. 


Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. , 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 

Creamery. 

.  Creamery. 

1  Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery- 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 

Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 

Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 


.3150 
.3150 


.3158 

.3267 
.3342 
.3150 
.3175 


.3158 
.2525 
.3033 
.2742 
.2742 
.2683 
.2875 
.2725 
.3150 
.2942 
.2667 
.2775 
.3008 
.3000 
.2858 
.2025 


.2825 
.3100 
.3183 
.2575 
.2533 
.2258 

.2867 
.2875 
.2975 
.2808 
.2383 
.  2t»25 
.2833 
.2960 
.2807 


I8.3W7 
.3158 


.3542 
.3692 

.3208 


.3600 

.3450 
.3508 
.3493 
.3492 

.3150 
.2667 
.2933 
.2833 
.2817 
.2750 
.2943 
.3183 
.3533 
.3400 
.2675 
.2750 
.3000 
.2933 
.2900 
.3100 

.3167 
.3475 
.3375 
.3060 
.3043 
.2475 

.2793 
.3917 
.3275 
.3167 
.3308 
.3625 
.3250 
.3233 
.3092 


2900 

.3083 

3183 

.3100 

2725 

.2867 

2746 

.2667 

3075 

.3367 

3192 

.3117 

2892 

.2942 

3025 

.2943 

3250 

.3667 

3396 

.3729 

3333 

.3793 

2642 

.2808 

2642 

.2ND 

2558 

.2617 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Creamery. , 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Dairy 


JeweyCity. 
Trenton 


NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Buffalo , 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

New  York  (Manhattan) . . . 

Rochester , 

Syracuse 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland ...  1 

Toledo 

OREGON. 

Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 

Scran  ton 

WUkes-Barre 


Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Dairy 


Creamery. 
Creamery. . 
Creamery. . 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. , 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery- 
Creamery. . 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 

Dairy 

Dairy 

Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 

Creamery. . 
Creamery.. 
Creamery.. 
Creamer}'.. 
Creamery.. 
Creamery.. 
Creamery- 
Creamery. . 
Creamery.. 
Creamery.. 
Creamery.. 

Creamery., 
Creamery  - 
Creamery.. 


Creamery. 
Creamer}'. 
Creamery. 
Creamery.. 
Creamer}'., 

Dairy 

Creamery.. 
Creamery.. 
Creamer}'., 
Creamer}'. 
Creamery., 
Creamer}'.. 
Creamer}'.. 
Creamery.. 
Creamery.. 
Creamery.. 
Creamer}.. 
Creamery.. 


10.3133 
.3042 
.3233 
.2792 


.3000 
.3400 
.3168 
.3667 
.3033 
.3142 

.2608 
.3092 
.2842 
.3133 
.2917 
.3075 
.2892 
.2968 
.2908 
.2992 
.3133 
.2858 
.3200 
.2858 
.3025 
.3050 
.3000 
.2858 
.3150 
.2933 
.2808 
.2783 
.2708 
.2817 
.2908 
.3017 


.3158 
.3283 
.3275 
.3233 
.2883 
.3075 
.3008 
.2942 
.3250 
.2775 
.2452 

.3208 
.3271 


.3367 

.3642 

.3242 

.3417 

.3400 

.2683 

.3200 

.3192 

.3217 

.3408 

.3308 

.3325 

.3192  I 

.3250 

.3192 

.25*3 

.315*  I 

.3550  I 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Providence. . 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 


Charleston. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Sioux  Falls. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis. 


Creamery. , 
Creamery.. 
Creamery. 


Creamery.. 
Creamery., 
Creamery. 


Creamery., 
Creamery., 
Creamery.. 
Nashville '  Creamery. 

I  Dairy 

!  Dairy 

TEXAS. 


Dallas 

San  Antonio. 


Salt  Lake  City. 


Norfolk.... 
Richmond. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle.. 
Tacoma. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Wheeling.. 


Milwaukee. 


Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery. 
Creamery., 
Creamery., 
Creamery., 

Creamery.. 
Creamery.. 

Creamery. . 
Creamery.. 
Creamery.. 
Creamery.. 
Creamery. 
Creamery., 

Creamery.. 
Creamery.. 
Creamery.. 
Creamery. 
Creamery.. 
Creamery., 

Creamery., 
Creamery. 
Dairy 

Creamery. 
Creamer)'. 
Creamery. 


30.3283 
.3060 
.3200 

fa  3258 
.3250 
.3275 

.2908 
.2942 
.2867 

.3225 
.3208 
.3342 

.2600 
.2650 
.2600 

.2642 
.2867 
.2725 

.3042 
.3158 
.3292 
.3050 
.2750 
.3000 

.3458 
.3542 
.3667 
.3275 
.2750 
.3125 

.3292 
.3042 
.2876 
.2833 
.2875 
.3083 

.3333 
.3292 
.3042 
.3167 
.3260 
.3667 

.2917 
.3042 

.3333 

.3458 

.3133 
.2975 
.3158 
.3267 
.2968 
.3117 

.3458 
.3133 
.3333 
.3500 
.3308 
.3425 

.3271 
.3313 
.3042 
.2792 
.3363 
.3467 

.3417 
.3313 
.3333 
.3375 
.3729 
.3896 

.3233 

.3067 
.2975 

.3500 
.3292 
.3167 

.2483 
.2717 
.2850 

.2917 
.3067 
.2825 

CHEESE,  FULL  CHEA2H,  PER  POIND. 


ALABAMA. 

Full  cream 

i     i 

10.2000 

$0.2125 

Full  cream 

!        .2000 

.2208 

Full  cream 

1917  1 

.2083 

Full  cream 

.2000  I 

.2000 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

Full  cream 

2000  ■ 

.2083 

Full  cream 

2000 

.2133 

CALIFORNIA. 

Full  cream 

2000 

.2000 

Full  cream 

2000 

.2125 

San  Francisco. ....  ....           

Full  cream 

2000 

.2000 

Full  cream 

2000 

.2000 

Full  cream 

1        .2000 

.2200 

Full  cream 

.1800 

.2125 

Full  cream 

1        .1750  . 

.2000 
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State  and  locality. 


Denver.. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New  Haven. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 


Washington. 


Jacksonville.. 


Atlanta. 


Chicago. 


Peoria. 


Indianapolis. 
Terrellaute. 


Dos  Moines. 
Dabuque... 


Topeka. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville. 


New  Orleans. 


Portland. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. 


FaU  River. 


Description. 


Full  cream.. 
Full  cream.. 


Full  cream.. 
Full  cream.. 


Full  cream.. 
Full  cream.. 


Full  cream.. 
Full  cream.. 
Full  cream.. 
Full  cream.. 

Full  cream. . 
Full  cream. . 
Full  cream. . 

Full  cream.. 
Full  cream.. 
Full  cream.. 


Full  cream. . 
Full  cream . 
Full  cream. . 
Full  cream.. 
Full  cream.. 
Full  cream.. 
Full  cream.. 

Full  cream. 
Full  cream. 
Full  cream . 
Full  cream. 
Full  cream. 

Full  cream . 
Full  cream . 
Full  cream . 
Full  cream. 

Full  cream. 
Full  cream . 

Full  cream . 
Full  cream . 

Full  cream. 
Full  cream. 
Full  cream. 

Full  cream . 
Full  cream. 

Full  cream . 
Full  cream. 
Full  cream . 


Full  cream . 

Full  cream . 

Full  cream . 

Full  cream. 

Full  cream. 

Lynn '  Full  cream. 

I  Full  cream. 
Maiden Full  cream. 

Full  cream. 

Worcester Full  cream . 

•  Full  cream . 


Average  price. 


1906. 


10.2000 


.1867 
.1800 


,1783 
.2000 


.1850 
.2000 
.2000 

.2000 

.2000 
.2167  I 
.2000 

.2000 
.1813 
.1750 

.1833 
.1742 
.1975 
.1800 
.1833 
.2000 
.2000 

.1917 
.2000 
.1675 
.2033 
.2000  ! 

.1933 
.1917 
.1642 
.1688 

.2000 
.2083 

I 
.2000 
.2033 

.  1813  I 

.2083 

.2000 


.1783  , 
.1800  j 

.  1950 
.1717  ' 
.  1850  I 

.1617 
.1700 
.  1M7 
.  1550 
.  lf»50 
.1742 
.1933 
.1800 
.1950 
.1700 
.1750 


1907. 


10.2167 
.2000 


.2000 


.1833 
.2000 


.2000 
.2117 
.2067 
.2000 

.2*25 
MoOO 
.2000 

.2092 
2000 

.1875 

.1933 
.1850 
.2000 
.1800 
.1858 
.2000 
.2000 

.2000 

.2125 
.2000 
.2067 
.2000 


.2000 
.1675 
.1792 

.2000 

.2467 

.2000 
.2408 

.1938 
.  2167 
.2125 

.2067 
.2000 

.2050 
.1850 

.2067 

.1750 
.1742 
.1833 
.  1725 
.1950 
.1833 
.2000 
.1775 
.1967 
.1917 
.1950 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
CHEESE,  FULL  CREAM,   PER  POUND — Continued. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Full  cream 

9a  1658 
.1775 
.1650 
.1942 
.1625 

.1742 
.1625 
.1800 
.2000 

.1438 
.1917 

.1833 
.1575 
.1738 
.1800 
.2000 
.1817 

.2500 
.2000 

.2000 
.2000 

.1667 
.  .  1767 

.1867 
.1717 
.1800 
.1833 

.1575 

.1667 
.1625 
.1642 
.1608 
.1667 
.2000 
.1667 
.1700 
.1700 
.1883 
.1692 
.1717 
.2000 
.1800 
.1750 
.1733 
.1733 
.1800 
.1717 

.2063 
.2000 
.2000 
.1608 
.2200 
.1806 
.1683 
.2063 
.1600 

.1750 
.2000 

.1G17 
.J800 
.1800 
.1558 
.1775 
.1900 

tO.  1775 

.2033 

Full  cream 

Grand  Rapids 

Full  cream 

1750 

F^ll  cream .   , 

.2000 

Full  cream 

.1625 

MINNESOTA. 

D  uluth 

Full  cream 

.2000 
.1683 

Full  cream 

Minneapolis *. 

Full  cream 

.1800 
.2000 

Full  cream 

St.  Paul 

Full  cream 

.1817 
1960 

Full  cream 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

Full  cream 

.2000 
.1800 

Full  cream 

St.  Louis 

Full  cream  . 

1800 

Full  cream '.  

.2000 

Full  ceam 

.2000 

Full  ftrAAin 

.2000 

MONTANA 

Butte 

Full  cream 

.2500 
.2000 

Full  cream 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 1 

Full  cream 

.2000 
.2000 

Full  cream , 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

Full  cream 

.1933 
1850 

Full  cream 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City 

Full  cream 

.2050 
.  1867 

Full  cream , 

Trenton 

Full  cream  ... 

.1917 
.  1933 

Full  cream '. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Full  cream 

.1700 
*  .1733 

Full  cream 

Buffalo 

Full  cream . »   ... 

.1733 
.1808 

Full  cream 

Full  cream 

.  1817 

Full  cream 

.1808 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

Full  cream .    ... 

.2017 
.  1867 

Full  cream 

Full  cream 

.  1700 

New  York  (Manhattan) 

Full  cream 

.1800 

Full  cream 

.  1950 

Full  cream 

.1792 

Full  cream ^           ,    .    , 

.1825 

Full  cream 

.2183 

Full  cream 

.1867 

Rochester 

Full  cream .        ,        ...... 

1742 

Full  cream 

.2000 

Full  cream 

.  1800 

Syracuse 

Full  cream 

.  1850 

Full  cream 

.1800 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Full  cream 

2500 

Full  cream 

.2167 

Full  cream . .  

.2458 

Cleveland 

Full  cream 

1800 

Full  cream 

.2200 

Full  crpiiin 

.1933 

Full  cream 

.1817 

Toledo 

Full  cream .   .        ....... 

.2200 

Full  cream 

.1542 

'      OREGON. 

Portland 

Full  cream  . 

2208 

Full  cream 

.2125 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

Full  cream 

1900 

Full  cream 

.2133 

Full  cream 

.2000 

Full  cream 

.1733 

Full  cream 

.1867 

Full  cream 

.1983 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
CHEESE,  FULL  CREAM,  PER   POUND— Concluded. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

Pennsylvania— concluded. 
Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Full  cream ........ 

$0,1860 
.1592 
.2000 
.1725 
.1800 
.1800 
.1758 
.1600 

.1800 
.1642 
.1733 

.1800 
.1675 

.1833 
.1800 

.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2417 
.1800 

.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.1800 
.1800 
.1975 
.1800 
.1758 

.2000 
.2000 
.1521 
.2000 

.1750 

.1867 

.1525 
.1600 
.1508 

10.2033 

F^ifi  cream 

.1767 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 

Full  crparr , ,  ,  , 

.2000 

FllH  cr^ftT" L 

.1900 

8c  ran  ton . , 

Full  cream t .     .        ^          ..... 

.1900 

Full  cream , 

.1850 

Wilkes-Barre 

F"H  crwm 

.1858 

Full  cream 

.1733 

BHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

Firl|  CTftftTTt .     al 

.1958 

Full  cream 

.1717 

Full  cream L  .  , , 

.1767 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

Full  cream 

.2000 

Fwll  crpftin , . . .    .  J .  ^ , 

.1850 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Woux  Falls 

Full  cream 

.2000 

Full  cream 

.2000 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Frill  cream 

.2163 

Frill  cream . *. 

.2125 

Fnli  cream 

.2000 

Nsshvill*                            

Full  cream 

.2333 

TEXAS. 

T*alift«. 

Full  cream 

Full  cream 

.2025 
.2000 

Full  cream 

.2167 

Full  firwim  _    

.2167 

Full  cream 

.2292 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Full  crpatn  T T T . . . , 

.2000 

Full  cream 

.2375 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Ft?H  rciwn 

.1917 

Full  fiimm 

.1867 

RichTnnfid 

Full  cream 

.2000 

Fiiii  cream T .     . 

.1850 

Fnl|  cream 

.1883 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

FuM  vmmn  -  ,  -  .  .  - 

.2000 

Full  cream 

.2000 

Tacoma.. 

FuU  cream 

.1688 

Full  cream 

.2000 

WEST  VIBQINIA. 

Wheeling 

Full  cfM^m , . , 

.1950 

Full  cream 

.2000 

WISCONSIN. 

Full  cream 

Full  cream * . 

Full  cream 

.1625 

.1358 
.1658 

CHICKENS  (YEAR  OR  MORE  OLD),  DRESSED,  PER  POUND. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham.., 

Drawn 

10. 1917  ' 
.1900 
.1700 
.1725  ! 

1 
.1450 
.  1617  | 

.2500  ' 
.2400 
.2000  | 
.2000  • 
.2000  , 

$0  2000 

Not  drawn 

.  1933 

Montgomery 

Not  drawn 

.  1700 

Not  drawn 

.1700 

AEKAN8A8. 

Little  Rock.... % 

Not  drawn 

.1525 

Not  drawn 

.1667 

CALIIOBNIA. 

Los  Angelas 

Not  drawn .. 

.2500 

Not  drawn 

.2500 

Pan  Francisco 

Not  drawn 

.2017 

Not  drawn 

.2117 

Not  drawn 

.1992 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 

CHICKENS   (YEAR   OR  MORE   OLD),  DRESSED,  PER  POTOD— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906,. 

1907. 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

Not  drawn 

10.1671 
.1025 
.1542 

.1783 
.1850 

.1633 
.1683 
.1717 

.1767 
.1692 
.1775 
.1758 

.2000 
.1725 
.2000 

.1650 
.1717 
.1900 

.1533 
.1475 
.1425 
.1483 
.1567 
.1517 

.1933 

.1775 
.1867 
.1867 
.1608 

.1513 
.1425 
.1500 
.1563 

.1333 
.1292 

.1513 
.1750 

1658 
.1850 
.1700 

.1833 
.2217 

.1650 
.1617 
.1817 

.1817 
.1617 
.1833 
.2142 
.2000 
.1700 
.2025 
.2192 
.1783 
.1892 
.2317 

10.1571 

Not  drawn 

.1625 

Not  drawn 

.1358 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven. .  

Not  drawn 

.1817 

Not  drawn 

.1833 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

Not  drawn 

.1567 

Not  drawn 

.1783 

Not  drawn 

.1942 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

Not  drawn 

.1708 

Not  drawn 

.1692 

Not  drawn 

.1733 

Not  drawn 

.1800 

'  FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville 

Not  drawn 

.2000 

Not  drawn . . . 

.1783 

Not  drawn  .• 

.2000 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

Not  drawn 

.1683 

Not  drawn 

.1892 

Not  drawn 

.1967 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

%Not  drawn 

.1558 

Not  drawn 

.1500 

Not  drawn 

.1433 

Peoria 

Drawn 

.1517 

Drawn 

.1479 

Drawn 

.1642 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Drawn 

.1900 

Drawn 

.1896 

Drawn 

.1875 

Terre  Ilaute 

Drawn 

.1700 

Drawn 

.1617 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

Not  drawn , 

.1500 

Not  drawn , 

.1354 

Dubuque 

Drawn 

.1600 

Drawn 

.1600 

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

Not  drawn 

.1313 

Not  drawn 

.1675 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

Drawn 

.1498 

Not  drawn 

.1900 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 

Not  drawn 

.1758 

Not  drawn 

.1900 

Not  drawn 

.1963 

MAINE. 

Portland 

Drawn 

.1917 

Drawn 

.2417 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

Not  drawn 

.1692 

Not  drawn 

.1625 

Not  drawn 

.1917 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston .- 

Not  drawn 

.1883 

Not  drawn 

.1758 

Not  drawn 

.1900 

Fall  Ri ver 

Not  drawn 

.2233 

Not  drawn 

.2067 

Lynn 

Not  drawn 

.1700 

Not  drawn 

.2100 

Maiden 

Not  drawn 

.2158 

Not  drawn 

.1867 

Worcester 

Not  drawn 

.1933 

Not  drawn 

.2317 
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Table  I,— RETAIL  PRIGES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
CHICKENS  (YEAR  OR  MORE  OLD),  DRESSED,  PER  POUND— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Not  drawn 

10.1492 
.1617 
.1650 
.1483 
.1683 
.1667 

.1625 
.1604 
.1333 
.1358 
.1500 
.1508 

.1429 
.1454 
.1467 
.1392 
.1458 

.1675 
.1633 

.1250 
.1258 

.2158 
.2200 

.1700 
.1575 
.2083 
.1883 

.1500 
.1600 
.1392 
.1458 
.1600 
.1600 
.1850 
.1650 
.1883 
.1817 
.1963 
.1708 
.1800 
.1358 
.1400 
.1467 
.1667 
.2050 

.1908 
.1742 
.2250 
.1475 
.1617 
.1508 
.1492 
.1346 

.1792 
.1933 

.1717 
.1633 
.1692 
.1550 
.1717 

SO.  1433 

Not  drawn - 

.1338 

Grand  RapM* .  r , 

Not  drawn ; 

.1525 

Not  drawn 

.1537 

Not  drawn 

.1488 

Not  drawn 

.1692 

MINNESOTA. 

Doluth 

Not  drawn 

.1650 

Not  drawn 

.1608 

Minneapolis ....                                

Not  drawn 

.1350 

Not  drawn 

.1500 

St.  Paul 

Not  drawn 

.1475 

Not  drawn 

.1450 

MISSOURI. 

Kanse*  City 

Not  drawn ...... 

.1458 

Not  drawn 

.1450 

8t.  Louis 

Not  drawn 

.1413 

Not  drawn 

.1458 

Not  drawn 

.1475 

MONTANA. 

Butte 

Not  drawn 

.1683 

Not  drawn 

.1688 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha • 

Not  drawn 

.1213 

Not  drawn 

.1292 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

Drawn ........  .     .... 

.2375 

Drawn 

.2200 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City 

Not  drawn 

.1700 

Not  drawn 

.1479 

Trenton 

Not  drawn 

.1987 

Not  drawn 

.1717 

Albany 

Not  drawn 

.1375 

Not  drawn 

.1600 

Buffalo 

Not  drawn 

.1450 

Not  drawn 

.1483 

Not  drawn 

.1700 

Not  drawn 

.1600 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

Not  drawn .  . 

.1950 

Not  drawn 

.1900 

Not  drawn 

.1950 

New  York  (Manhattan) 

Not  drawn . .     ... 

.1858 

Not  drawn 

.2133 

Not  drawn 

.1750 

Not  drawn 

.2017 

Not  drawn 

.1450 

Rochester 

Not  drawn 

.1533 

Not  drawn 

.1483 

Syracuse 

Not  drawn 

.1700 

Not  drawn 

.2063 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Drawn 

.1900 

Drawn 

.1750 

Drawn 

.2217 

Chvrtend 

Not  drawn 

.1517 

Not  drawn 

.1642 

Not  drawn 

.1683 

Toledo 

Not  drawn 

.1433 

Not  drawn 

.1296 

OREGON. 

Portland 

Not  drawn 

.1817 

Not  drawn 

.1917 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

Not  drawn 

.1650 

Not  drawn 

.1750 

Not  drawn 

.1558 

Not  drawn 

.1533 

Not  drawn 

.2117 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOB,  1906  ANI>  1907— Continued. 
CHICKENS   (TEAR   OK  MORS  OLD),  DRESSED,  PER  POUffD— Concluded; 


State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


Pennsylvania— concluded. 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 

Seranton 

Wilkes-Barre 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Dallas 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 


Drawn.... 

Drawn 

Drawn 

Drawn 

Not  drawn, 
Not  drawn 
Not  drawn 
Not  drawn 

Not  drawn 
Not  drawn 

Not  drawn 
Not  drawn. 

Drawn 

Not  drawn 

Not  drawn 
Not  drawn 
Drawn 

Not  drawn 
Not  drawn 

Not  drawn 
Not  drawn 

Not  drawn 
Not  drawn 
Not  drawti 
Not  drawn 

Not  drawn 
Not  drawn 
Not  drawn 
Not  drawn 
Not  drawn 

Drawn 

Drawn 

Not  drawn 
Not  drawn 


COFFEE,   ROASTED,  PER   POiNIK 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Montgomery 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angees 

San  Francisco 


10.2117 
.2017 
.1717 
.2233 
.1860 
.1933 
.1767 
.1717 

I&213? 
.2000 

.1817 
.2233 
.1867 
.1867 
.1742 
.1730 

.2067 
.2360 

.2233 
.2509 

.1667 
.1783 

.1909 
.1883 

.1138 
.1313 

.1171 
.1354 

.1475 
.1717 
.1408 

.1500 
.1725 
.1383 

.1467 
.1300 

.1467 
.1599 

.1833 
.2225 

.1817 
.2200 

.1750 
.1867 
.1675 
.1608 

.1775 
.1900 
.1800 
.1817 

.2000 
.1967 
.1933 
.1883 
.2050 

.2000 
.2000 

.2000 
.1650 
.2017 

.2125 
.1733 

.2175 
.1758 

.1475 
.1200 

.1492 
.1200 

Arbuckle's 

Mocha  and  Java.. 

Arbuckle's 

Mocha  and  Java.. 

Arbuckle's 

Rio 

Costa  Rica 

Rio,  Golden 

Arbuckle's  Ariosa 

Costa  Rica 

Costa  Rica 

Costa  Rica 

Java 


SO.  1813 

10.2000 

.2500 

.2500 

.2000 

.2000 

.3500 

.3500 

.1750 

.1813 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.1750 

.1750 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.3500 

.3500 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
COFFEB,  ROASTED,  PER  POLXD — Continued. 


State  and  locality. 


Description. 


COLORADO. 


Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New  Haven. 


Wilmington. 


DISTRICT  OV  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 


Jacksonville. 


Atlanta. 


Chicago. 


Peoria 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Terre  Haute 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

LOU181ANA. 

New  Orleans 

MAINE. 

Portland 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Fail  River 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Worcester 


Arbuckle's 

Bourbon.  Santos,  Bogota,  and  Rio 
Santos  and  Bourbon 

Mocha  and  Java 

Mocha  and  Java 

Santos  and  Maracaibo 

Santos  and  Maracaibo 

Maracaibo 

Maracaibo 

Mocha  and  Java 

Rio 

Santos 

Santos  and  Rio.. 

Arbockte's 

Rio 

Rio  and  Maracaibo 

Cuban 

Liberty  Bell,  blend 

Rio 

Rio 

Rio  and  Santos 

Rio  and  Santos 

Rio  and  Santos 

Santos 

Rio 

8ant  os 

Arbuckle's 

Arbuckle's 

Maracaibo 

Rio  and  Santos 

Mocha  and  Java 

Rio  and  Santos 

Arbuckle's 

Crystal 

Blend 

Rio : 

Rio 

Rio 

Cordova 

Rio  and  Cordova 

Rio  and  Cordova 

Rio 

Rio 

Rio 

Rio 

Rio 

Rio 

Central  and  South  American 

Mocha  and  Java 

Rio 

Bogota  and  Mexican 

Mocha  and  Java 

Blend 

South  and  Central  American 

Mocha  and  Java 

Mocha  and  Java 

Mocha  and  Java 

Mocha  and  Java 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


|0l1729 

SO.  1500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.3500 

.3500 

.3500 

.3500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.3000 

.3000 

.2500 

.2500 

.1500 

.1500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2000 

.2000 

.1917 

.2000 

.1833 

.2000 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.1500 

.1500 

.1000 

.1500 

.1500 

.1500 

.1700 

.1700 

.1700 

.1800 

.2000 

.2000 

.1800 

.1800 

.2500 

.2500 

.1633 

.1700 

.1700 

.1800 

.3000 

.3000 

.2000 

.2000 

.3000 

.3250 

.2000- 

.2000 

.1958 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2200 

.2500 

.1500 

.1500 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.1500 

.  1.V0 

.1800 

.1800 

.lfiOO 

.1G00 

.1850 

.ItiOO 

.lfiOO 

.1000 

.1783 

.1000 

.2500 

.2500 

.3300 

.3300 

.2000 

.1867 

.2000 

.2000 

.3000 

.3000 

.3000 

.3000 

.1900 

.1900 

.2000 

.2000 

.3000 

.3000 

.3300 

.3300 

.3800 

.3800 
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Table  I — RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
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State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Bogota 

10.2550 
.2500 
.2500 
.3200 

.1883 
.2000 
.1917 
.2500 
.3000 
.1075 
.1800 

.1500 
.2000 
.2500 
.2500 
.2000 
.2000 

.3000 
.3000 

.2500 
.1500 

.3000 
.1742 
.2167 

.2500 
.2500 
.3000 
.2000 
.2000 

.2500 
.3000 
.2500 
.3500 
.3200 
.3000 
.2000 
.2500 
.1700 
.1700 
.1767 
.1800 
.1800 
.2000 
.2000 
.2500 
.2000 

.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.1725 
.1400 
.1800 
.3500 
.1500 

.2.500 
.2500 

.3500 

.2000 
.2000 
.1800 
.2000 

$0.2500 

■Java  and  Maracaibo 

.2500 

Grand  Rapids 

Maracaibo 

.2500 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Merique,  blend 

Arbuckle's  Ariosa 

Bell  Gona,  Brazil 

.3200 
.2000 

.2000 

Minneapolis 

Arbuckle's  Ariosa 

.2000 

Java 

.2500 

Mocha  and  Java 

.3000 

St.  Paul 

Arbuckle's 

.1758 

Arbuckle's  Ariosa 

.1800 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

Rio 

.1500 

Santos 

.2000 

fit.  Louis 

Guatemala 

.2500 

Java ' 

.2500 

Santos 

.2000 

Santos 

.2000 

MONTANA. 

Butte 

Bogota  and  Mexican . . 

.3000 

Bourbon  and  Santos 

.3000 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

Mocha  and  Java. 

.2500 

Rio 

.1500 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

Maracaibo 

•  3000 

Rio 

.1500 

Santos ...  ...  . 

.2200 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Maracaibo 

.2500 

Mocha  and  Java 

.2500 

Trenton 

Java  and  Maracaibo .... 

.3000 

Rio "...  . 

.2000 

Santos 

.2000 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Maracaibo 

.2500 

Mocha  and  Java 

.3000 

B  uff alo 

Maracaibo.... 

2500 

Maracaibo  and  Santos 

.3500 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

Java  and  Maracaibo 

.3200 

Maracaibo 

.3000 

Rio 

.2000 

New  York  (Manhattan) 

Java .... 

.2500 

Maracaibo 

.1700 

« 

Rio . 

.1700 

Rio,  Golden 

.1767 

Rio,  Golden 

.1800 

Rochester 

Rio 

1800 

Rio 

.1600 

Rio,  Golden 

.2000 

Syracuse 

Princess  Blend ... 

2500 

Santos 

.2000 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Santos 

2000 

Santos .  ... 

2000 

Santos 

2000 

Santos 

.2000 

Cleveland 

Rio 

2000 

Rio 

2000 

Rio 

1800 

Rio 

.1400 

Santos 

.1800 

Toledo 

Mocha  and  Java 

.3500 
.1500 

Rio 

OREGON. 

Portland 

Costa  Rica 

2500 

Mocha  and  Java 

.2500 

Philadelphia 

3500 

Rio 

Rio 

Santos 

San  t  os 

2000 
.2000 

.1800 
.2000 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


Pennsylvania— concluded 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

PitUburg  (Pittabuig) 

Bcranton 

Wllkes-Barre 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Dallas 

San  Antonio , 

UTAH. 

8alt  Lake  City 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Tacoma , 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 


Arbockle's , 

Arbuckle's 

A  r  buckle's 

Arbuckle's , 

Mocha  and  Java 

Rio 

Rio,  Golden , 

Rio 

Java 

Java 

Java,  Padang 

Maracaibo 

Rio 

Santos 

Santos 

Rio  and  Java 

Rio  and  Java 

Rio,  Santos,  and  Maracaibo 

Rio 

Santos  and  Maracaibo 

Arbuckle's 

Rio 

Arbuckle's 

Mexican  Cordova 

Arbuckle's 

Schelling's  8tar 

Mocha  and  Java 

Rio  and  Santos 

Arbuckle's 

Rio 

Rio  and  La  Guaira 

Costa  Rica 

Pea  berry  and  Caracola 

Costa  Rica  and  Guatemala. 
Santos 

Rio,  Arbuckle's 

Rio,  Arbuckle's 

Rio 

Rio,  Golden 


10.1667 
.1600 
.1733 
.1725 
.2500 
.2500 
.2500 
.2500 

10.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.2500 
.2500 
.2500 
.2500 

.3000 
.3500 
.3000 

.3000 
.3500 
.3000 

.2000 
.1500 

.2000 
.1500 

.2000 
.2000 

.2000 
.2000 

.2500 
.2500 
.2200 
.2000 
.2500 

.2500 
.2500 
.2200 
.2242 
.2500 

.2000 
.2000 
.1750 
.2000 

.2000 
.2000 
.1750 
.2167 

.2250 
.2500 

.2250 
.2500 

.3500 
.2000 
.1783 
.2500 
.2000 

.3500 
.2000 
.1800 
.2500 
.2000 

.2500 
.2500 
.2500 
.2500 

.2500 
.2500 
.2500 
.2500 

.1542 
.1600 

.1600 
.1600 

.1500 
.1800 

.1500 
.2000 

CORN  MEAL,  PER  POUND. 


Birmingham . 


Montgomery. 


Little  Rock. 


White,  sold  in  9-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  Impound  lots,  1906;   12- 
pound  lots,  1907. 

Wnite,  sold  In  12-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots 


49079— No.  77—08 17 


$0.0222 
.0184 
.0208 
.0174 

10.0250 
.0222 
.0208 
.0167 

.0174 
.0174 

.0208 
.0208 

.0208 
.0167 
.0208 

.0208 
.0181 
.0208 
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State  and  locality. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los  Angeles... 
San  Francisco. 


COLORADO. 


Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New  Haven. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 


FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

Peoria 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Terrellaute 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

KANSAS. 

Topekn 

KENTUCKY, 

Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 


Portland. 


Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. 


Description. 


White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. . 
Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. . 
White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. . 
Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 
Yellow,  sold  In  10-pound  lots. 


White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 


Yellow,  granulated,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 
Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 


White,  sold  in  2-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  2-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  2-pound  lots. 


White 

White 

White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots. 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 

White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots. 


Cream,  yellow 

Yellow,  sold  in  2-pound  lots. . 
Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 

White 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. . 
White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. . 


White 

White 

White,  sold  in  6-pound  lots. . . 
White,  sold  in  l$-pound  lots. 

Yellow,  sold'  in  10-pound  lots. . 
Yellow,  sold  in  10- pound  lots.. 
Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots.. 
Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. . 


White,  sold  in  6-pound  lots. . 
White,  sold  in  6}-pound  lots. 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 


White 

White 

White 

White,  kiln  dried. 


Yellow 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 


White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 


Yellow,  granulated,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

I  Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 


Average  price. 


1906. 


ta0300 
.0250 
.0450 
.0300 
.0300 
.0300 

.0250 


.0250 
.0350 


.0250 
.0250 
.0260 


.0167 
.0167 
.0167 
.0167 


.0250 
.0200 

.0208 
.0181 
.0167 

.0250 
.0250 
.0250 
.0200 
.0200 
.0200 

.0200 
.0200 
.0167 
.0160 

.0171 
.0125 
.0200 
.0200 

.0167 
.0160 

.0200 
.0200 
.0220 

.0250 
.0250 
.0250 
.02o0 

.0900 
.02*0 

.0200 
.0200 
.0200 
.0250 

.0283 
.0350 
.0242  i 


1907. 


10.0317 
.0275 
.0450 
.0900 
.0350 
.0300 

.0250 


.0308 
.0350 


.0271 


.0104 
.0178 
.0171 
.0167 

.0250 
.0300 
.0200 

.0212 
.0208 
.0191 


.0250 
.0250 
.0275 
.0200 


.0200 
.0213 
.0167 
.0160 

.0200 
.0152 


.0167 
.0160 

.0213 
.0217 
.0225 

.0250 
.0250 
.0288 
.0292 


.0308 
.0263 

.0200 
.0200 
.0200 
.0250 

.0313 
.0313 
.0259 
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Table  IV-RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
CORN  MEAL,  PER  POUND— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


Massachusetts— concluded, 

Fall  River 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA. 

Dutoth 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

MISSOUBX. 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 

MONTANA. 

Butte 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  C  i ty 

Trenton 

NEW  TORE. 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

New  York  (Manhattan) 


Rochester 

Syracuse 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Toledo 


White 

White,  sold  in  124-pound  lots 

Yellow,  granulated,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  granulated,  sold  in  12J-pound 
lots  Jan.  to  Sept.,  1906,  and  1907;  and 
in  15-pound  lots  Oct.  to  Dec.,  1906. 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lota. 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots 

White  or  yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots . . 
White  or  yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots . . 

White  or  yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots . . 
White  or  yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots . . 


Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  In  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

White 

Yellow,  sold  in  3i-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  3j-pound  lots 

White,  kiln  dried,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow,  kiln  dried 

YeUow,  kiln  dried 

Yellow,  sold  in  34-pound  lots 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

White 

White 

White 

Yellow 

Yellow,  granulated 

Yellow,  granulated 

Yellow 

Yellow 


SO,  0300 

10.0350 

.0400 

.0400 

.0250 

.0275 

.0200 

.0233 

.0250 

.0250 

.0250 

.0300 

.0300 

.0350 

.0250 

.0350 

.0200 

.0225 

.0197 

.0217 

.0195 

.0204 

.0200 

.0200 

.0250 

.0250 

.0200 

.0200 

.0250 

.0250 

.0200 

.0200 

.0200 

.0217 

.0200 

.0242 

.0200 

.0200 

.0150 

.0150 

.0250 

.0250 

.0167 

.0167 

.0167 

.0167 

.0250 

.0296 

.0350 

.0350 

.0150 

.0200 

.0200 

.0200 

.0250 

.0279 

.0217 

.0288 

.0250 

.0250 

.0280 

.0295 

.0250 

.0250 

.0250 

.0250 

.0250 

.0300 

.0250 

.0254 

.0200 

.0225 

.0200 

.0200 

.0300 

.0325 

.0286 

.0300 

.0343 

.0343 

.0250 

.0268 

.0300 

.0300 

.0400 

.0400 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0300 

.0296 

.0286 

.0300 

.0300 

.0250 

.0300 

.0200 

.0213 

.0300 

.0300 

.0250 

.0250 

.0250 

.0275 

.0250 

.0250 

.0250 

.0300 

.0250 

.0250 

.0250 

.0250 

.0250 

.0300 

.0200 

.0200 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
CORN   HEAL,   PER   POUND— Concluded. 


State  and  locality. 


OREGON. 

Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) : . . . . 

Scranton 

Wilkes-Barre 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Dallas 


San  Antonio. 


UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 


Description. 


White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 

Yellow 

Yellow 

Yellow,  granulated 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 
Yellow,  sold  In  10-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 
White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 

White 

Yellow 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 
Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 


White,  granulated,  sold  in  10-pound  lots, 
White,  granulated,  sold  in  10-pound  lots. 
Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  124-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  12$-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots , 

White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots , 

White,  sold  In  12-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  8-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots  1906;  8-pound 
lots  1907. 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots  Jan.,  1006, 
to  Jan.,  1907;  8-pound  lots  Feb.  to 
Dec.,  1907. 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots , 

White,  sold  in  16-pound  lots,  1906;  8J- 
pound  lots  1907. 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots,  1906;  35- 
pound  bags,  1907. 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots , 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots , 

White,  sold  In  12J-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  12-pound  lots 

White,  sold  In  12H>ound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Yellow,  sold  in  10-pound  lots , 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots , 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

White,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

White 

White,  kiln  dried 


Average  price. 
1906.      '      1907. 


I 


$0.0300 
.0250 

10.0300 
.0275 

.0250 
.0250 
.0250 
.0220 
.0250 
.0250 
.0250 
.0400 
.0300 
.0250 
.0250 

.0263 
.0250 
.0250 
.0255 
.0207 
.0250 
.0258 
.0300 
.0333 
.0250 
.0250 

.0250 
.0250 
.0258 

.0300 
.0385 
.0300 

.0180 
.0200 
.0200 

.0208 
.0200 
.0220 

0242 
.0200 

.0250 
.0250 

.0167 
.0200 
.0200 
.0167 
.0208 
.0208 

.0167 
.0200 
.0240 
.0191 
.0208 
.0208 

.0313 
.0250 

.0313 
.0313 

.0250 

.0308 

.0200 
.0183 

.0238 
.0210 

.0180 

.0200 

.0250 

.0267 

.0200 
.0200 
.0200 
.0167 
.0167 
.0160 

.0200 
.0200 
.0200 
.0177 
.0188 
.0176 

.0250 
.0250 
.0279 
.0300 

.0308 
.0263 
.0313 
.0325 

.0200 
.0250 
.0250 

.0200 
.0250 
.0263 

.0250 
.0250 

.0250 
.0300 
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State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Fresh 

$0.2188 
.2417 
.2275 
.2150 
.2375 
.2667 

.2583 
.2875 
.2650 

.3417 
.3292 
.3125 
.3625 
.3542 
.3667 
.3646 

.2375 
.2583 
.2500 

.3375 
.3875 
.3708 

.3425 
.3025 
.3267 

.2783 
.2667 
.2783 
.2800 

.3042 
.2850 
.2958 

.2667 
.2417 
.2296 

.2450 
.2242 
.2458 
.2392 
.2483 
.2567 
.2517 

.2392 
.2292 
.2383 
.2550 
.2533 
.2608 

.2500 
.2329 
.2508 
.2233 
.2204 
.2246 

.2067 
.1950 
.2067 

SO.  2542 

Fresh ; 

.2500 

Fresh 

.2458 

Montgomery 

Fresh 

.2125 

Fresh 

.2375 

Fresh 

.2542 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

Fresh 

.2229 

Fresh 

.2750 

Fresh 

.2667 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles 

Fresh 

.3583 

Fresh 

.3167 

Fresh 

.3208 

San  FrM»pi«rt<> ,,.,.. 

Fresh 

.4292 

Fresh 

.4292 

Fresh 

.4333 

Fresh 

.3792 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

Fresh ! 

.2583 

Fresh 

.2708 

Fresh 

.2500 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 

Fresh 

.4008 

Fresh 

.3792 

Fresh 

.3875 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

Fresh 

.3525 

Fresh 

.2967 

Fresh 

.3458 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington ......          .  -  T 

Fresh 

.2717 

Fresh 

.2883 

fresh 

.2767 

Fresh 

.2658 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville 

Fresh 

.2833 

Fresh 

.3167 

Fresh 

.3083 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

Fresh 

.2575 

Fresh 

.2208 

Fresh 

.2183 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago.  * 

Fresh 

.2442 

Fresh 

.2317 

Fresh 

.2667 

Fresh 

.2775 

Peoria 

Fresh 

.2517 

Fresh 

.2608 

Fresh 

.2325 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

F  resh 

.2417 

Terra  Haute 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

.2575 
.2467 
.2683 
.2175 
.2275 

.2408 
.2333 
.2517 

Dubuque 

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

.2217 
.2175 
.2025 

.2258 
.2008 
.2442 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
EGGS,  FRESH,   PER  DOZEN— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

Fresh 

$0.2258 
.2083 
.2250 

.2438 
.2208 
.2875 
.2633 

.2933 
.3275 
.3075 

.2808 
.2525 
.2517 
.2825 

.2908 
.2450 
.2475 
.3075 
.2817 
.3283 
.3008 
.2883 
.3550 
.3625 
.2700 
.2842 
.2833 
.3475 
.3450 
.3383 

.2300 
.2342 
.2517 
.2317 
.2433 
.2392 
.2175 

.2367 
.2508 
.2442 
.2192 
.2283 
.2500 
.2300 
.2300 
.2142 

.2492 
.2425 
.2367 
.2188 
.2217 
.2550 
.2433 

.3083 
.3250 
.3208 

.2242 
.2225 
.2250 

.2875 
.3250 
.3042 

90.2375 

Fresh 

.2083 

Fresh 

.2271 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 

Fresh 

.2542 

Fresh 

.2550 

Fresh 

.2917 

Fresh 

.2729 

MAINE. 

Portland 

Fresh 

.3242 

Fresh 

.3300 

Fresh. 

.3083 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

Fresh 

.2667 

Fresh 

.2692 

Fresh 

.2675 

Fresh 

.3033 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Fresh 

.2917 

Fresh 

.2792 

Fresh 

.2458 

Fresh 

.3267 

Fall  River 

Fresh 

.2925 

Fresh 

.3283 

Fresh 

.3142 

Lynn 

Fresh 

.2775 

Fresh 

.3942 

Fresh 

.3867 

Maiden 

Fresh ..  ..... 

.2850 

Fresh 

.2933 

Fresh 

.2950 

Worcester 

Fresh 

.3658 

Fresh 

.3442 

Fresh 

.3342 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Fresh 

.2408 

Fresh 

.2442 

Fresh 

.2642 

Grand  Rapids 

Fresh 

.2450 

Fresh 

.2642 

Fresh 

.2225 

Fresh 

.2250 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Fresh 

.2133 

Fresh 

.2425 

Fresh 

.2474 

Minneapolis 

Fresh 

.2308 

Fresh 

.2350 

Fresh 

.2267 

St.  Paul 

Fresh 

.2275 

Fresh 

.2608 

Fresh 

.2067 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

Fresh 

.2442 

Fresh 

.2483 

Fresh 

.2283 

St.  Louis 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

.2233 

MONTANA. 

Butte 

.2250 

.2683 
.2500 

.3125 

.2917 
.3333 

Omaha 

F  resh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

Fresh 

.2442 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

.2375 
.2133 

.2975 

.3433 
.2967 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 

EGGS,  FRESH,  PER  DOZEN— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

NEW  JEBSEY. 

Jersey  City 

Fresh 

SO.  2808 
.2633 
.2842 
.2875 
.3508 
.3450 

.3233 
.2925 
.2633 
.2550 
.2275 
.2558 
.2492 
.2500 
.3150 
.3025 
.3075 
.3258 
.2267 
.3033 
.3800 
.3158 
.3675 
.3000 
.2917 
.2725 
.2383 
.2542 
.2933 
.2808 
.3358 

.2567 
.2492 
.2508 
.2358 
.2800 
.3233 
.2817 
.2700 
.2625 
.2308 
.2567 

.3208 
.3013 
.3021 

.2792 
.2883 
.2467 
.3175 
.3000 
.2558 
.2558 
.3058 
.2483 
.3292 
.2600 
.2775 
.3017 
.3208 
.3192 
.3192 
.3133 
.3542 

.3025 
.2458 
.3542 

SO.  3300 

Fresh 

.2617 

Fresh 

.3092 

Trenton 

Fresh 

.2925 

Fresh 

.3225 

Fresh 

.3317 

MEW  TOBK. 

Albany 

Fresh J 

.3158 

Fresh 

.3317 

Fresh 

.2833 

Boffalo 

Fresh 

.2800 

Fresh 

.2392 

Fresh 

.2633 

Fresh 

.2758 

Fresh 

.2417 

Hew  York  (Brooklyn) 

Fresh 

.3325 

Fresh 

.3300 

Fresh 

.3142 

Fresh 

.3350 

Fresh 

.2383 

New  York  (Manhattan) 

Fresh 

.3058 

Fresh 

.3883 

Fresh 

.3042 

Fresh 

.3758 

Fresh 

.3150 

Fresh * 

.2992 

Rochester 

Fresh 

.2958 

Fresh 

.2433 

Fresh 

.2858 

Syracuse 

Fresh 

.3308 

Fresh 

.2917 

Fresh 

.3183 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati. 

Fresh 

.2675 

Fresh 

.2550 

Fresh 

.2717 

Fresh 

.2383 

Cleveland 

Fresh 

.3058 

Fresh 

.3450 

Fresh -  -  T 

.3108 

Fresh 

.2775 

Fresh 1 

.2775 

Fresh 

.2383 

Fresh 

.2558 

OREGON. 

Portland 

Fresh 

.3542 

Fresh 

.2875 

Fresh 

.3625 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

Fresh 

.2883 

Fresh 

.3150 

Fresh 

.2525 

Fresh 

.3150 

Fresh 

.3042 

Fresh 

.2700 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Fresh 

.2750 

Fresh 

.2783 

Fresh 

.2625 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 

Fresh 

.3208 

Fresh 

.2550 

Fresh 

.2642 

Scran  ton 

Fresh 

.3025 

Fresh 

.2875 

Fresh 

.3150 

WIIkes-Barre 

Fresh 

.2833 

Fresh 

.3217 

Fresh 

.3092 

SHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence. 

F  resh 

.3308 

Fresh 

.2467 

Fresh 

.3208 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
EGGS,  FRESH,   PER  DOZEN— Concluded. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1006. 

1907. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

Fresh 

SO.  2542 
.2667 
.2450 
.2375 

.2100 
.2102 
.1967 

.2458 
.2483 
.2683 
.1854 
.2267 
.2408 

.2125 
.2375 
.2375 
.1958 
.2313 
.2292 

.2792 
.2708 

.2525 
.2783 
.2492 
.2542 
.2492 
.2633 

.3708 
.3417 
.3458 
.2604 
.3592 
.3358 

.2483 
.2767 
.2517 

.2325 
.2533 
.2008 

$0.2667 

Fresh 

.2575 

Fresh 

.2475 

Fresh 

.2350 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

81otuc  Falls 

Fresh 

.1842 

Fresh 

.1792 

Fresh 

.1967 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Fresh . 

.2750 

Fresh 

.  2292 

Fresh » 

.2542 

Nashville 

Fresh .  ...  .... 

.2083 

Fresh 

.2375 

Fresh 

.2658 

TEXAS. 

Dallas 

Fresh 

.2542 

Fresh 

.2458 

Fresh 

.2500 

Fresh ..     . 

Fresh 

.2425 

Fresh 

.2542 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Fresh , 

.3000 

Fresh 

.2667 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Fresh 

.2625 
.2600 

Fresh 

Fresh 

.2500 

Richmond ..   

Fresh . 

2617 

Fresh 

.2708 

Fresh 

.2533 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Fresh 

3708 

F  resh '.'.'.'.'.'.'.['.['.'.'.'.'."""""""."" 

.3625 

Fresh 

.3875 

Tacom* 

Fresh... 

.3250 

f  resh ...!!!! [ '.['.'. !  1  ] ! .] ] '. 

.3500 

Fresh ...    ........ 

.3917 

"WE8T  VIRGINIA. 

wheetfnS 

Fresh... 

.2667 

w*>,^?                                

Fresh !.!!!!!"!!!!!!!!!!!"!!"".!!!!!!! 

.2583 

F  resh 

.2450 

WISCON8IN. 

... .  ^A  tfkee 

Fresh.                                                    .  .. 

.2267 

Mll**u 

Fresh .. 

.2025 

Fresh 

.1983 

FISH,  FRESH,  PER  POUND. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Montgomery 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 


Denver. 


Red  snapper,  cleaned. 
Red  snapper,  steak. . . 
Mullet,  not  cleaned . . . 
Red  snapper,  cleaned. 


Buffalo  or  drum,  cleaned . 
Red  snapper,  cleaned 


nalibut 

Halibut 

Salmon,  cleaned. 
Salmon,  cleaned . 
Salmon,  cleaned . 
Salmon,  cleaned. 


Halibut 

Halibut,  cleaned . 
Salmon,  cleaned . 


10.1354 
.1500 
.0600 
.1250 

.0633 
.1500 

.1000 
.1000 
.1750 
.1708 
.1467 


.1375 
.1500 
.1604 


la  1667 
.1708 
.0600 

.1250 

.1000 
.1625 

.1000 
.1000 
.1875 
.1833 
.1875 
.2000 

.1375 
.1500 
.1854 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
FISH,  FRESH,   PER  POUND— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New  Haven. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 


Jacksonville. 


Atlanta. 

Chicago. 
Peoria... 


Indianapolis. 
Terre  Haute. 


Des  Moines. 
Dubuque... 


Topeka. 


Louisville. 


New  Orleans. 


Portland. 


Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston. 


Fall  River.. 

Lynn 

Maiden 


Worcester.. 


Haddock 

Haddock,  cleaned 

Halibut,  steak 

Haddock 

Trout,  not  cleaned 

Cod.  steak 

Halibut,  steak 

White  perch,  large,  not  cleaned 

White  perch,  small,  not  cleaned 

Mullet,  not  cleaned 

Mullet,  not  cleaned 

Mullet,   not  cleaned,   sold  in  5-pound 
strings. 

Red  snapper,  partly  cleaned 

Red  snapper,  steak 

Trout,  partly  cleaned 

Whiteflsh,  cleaned 

Whitefish,  cleaned 

Yellow  perch,  not  cleaned 

Catfish,  cleaned 

Catfish,  cleaned 

Whiteflsh,  cleaned 

Whitefish,  cleaned 

Whiteflsh,  cleaned 

Halibut,  Pacific 

Lake  trout,  cleaned 

Buffalo,  cleaned 

Lake  trout,  cleaned 

Lake  trout,  cleaned 

River  salmon,  cleaned 

Catfish,  cleaned 

Catfish,  cleaned 

Buffalo,  not  cleaned 

Buffalo,  not  cleaned 

Red  snapper,  cleaned 

Red  snapper,  cleaned 

Red  snapper,  cleaned 

Haddock,  cleaned 

Haddock,  cleaned 

White  perch,  not  cleaned 

White  perch,  large,  not  cleaned 

Yellow  perch,  not  cleaned 

Yellow  perch,  not  cleaned 

Cod  or  haddock , 

Cod  or  haddock 

Haddock 

Cod.  steak 

Haddock,  cleaned 

Haddock 

Haddock 

Cod 

Cod 

Haddock 

Halibut,  steak 

Halibut,  steak 


SO.  1000 
.0900 
.2300 

.1200 
.1200 


.1279 
.1760 
.1468 
.1146 

.0600 
.0500 
.0500 


.1000 
.1333 
.1226 

.1408 
.1513 
.0808 
.1267 
.1358 
.1792 

.2000 
.2000 
.1500 
.1458 

.1000 
.1600 
.1750 
.1417 

.1600 
.1625 

.1000 
.1000 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 

.0700 
.0667 

.1233 
.1217 
.1333 
.1033 

.0825 
.0758 
.0683 
.0967 
.0842 
.0583 
.0667 
.0617 
.0708 
.0708 
.2500 
.2333 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
FISH,  FRESH,  PER  POUND — Continued. 


State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA. 


Duluth 

Minneapolis. 
St.  Paul 


Kansas  City.. 
St.  Louis 


Butte. 


NEBRASKA. 


Omaha. , 


NSW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester.. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Jersey  City.. 
Trenton 


NEW  YORK. 


Albany.. 
Buffalo.. 


New  York  (Brooklyn) . . . 
New  York  (Manhattan) . 


Rochester. . 
Syracuse . . 


Cincinnati. . 


Cleveland 

Toledo 

OREGON. 

Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 


Lake  trout,  cleaned 

Whitefiah,  cleaned 

Whlteflsh,  partly  cleaned  . . . 
Whitefish,  partly  cleaned — 

Trout,  cleaned 

Trout,  partly  cleaned 

Pickerel,  cleaned 

Pike,  cleaned 

Pike,  partly  cleaned 

Pike,  partly  cleaned 

Carp,  cleaned 

Catfish,  cleaned 

Carp,  not  cleaned 

Lake  pike,  not  cleaned 

Mackerel,  cleaned 

Salmon,  cleaned 

Salmon,  cleaned 

Catfish,  cleaned 

Lake  trout,  partly  cleaned. . 

Haddock,  whole,  cleaned 

Haddock,  whole,  cleaned 

Cod 

Cod,  cleaned 

Cod,  steak 

Weaknsh 

Cod.  not  cleaned 

Haddock,  not  cleaned 

Perch,  cleaned 

Whitefish,  cleaned 

Yellow  pike,  cleaned 

Cod,  steak 

Cod,  steak 

Cod,  steak 

Cod,  steak 

Cod.  steak 

Haddock,  whole,  not  cleaned 

Cod.  steak 

Whitefish,  not  cleaned 

Cod.  steak 

Halibut,  steak 

Lake  salmon,  not  cleaned 

Whitefish,  not  cleaned 

Whitefish,  not  cleaned 

Whitefish,  not  cleaned 

Yellow  salmon,  not  cleaned . 

Perch,  not  cleaned 

Whitefish,  cleaned 

Whitefish,  not  cleaned 

Whitefish,  cleaned 

Whitefish,  cleaned 

Salmon,  cleaned 

Salmon,  cleaned 

Salmon,  cleaned 

Cod,  cleaned 

Haddock,  cleaned 

Halibut,  eastern,  cleaned. , . . 

Halibut,  western,  cleaned 

Lake  salmon,  cleaned 

Lake  salmon,  not  cleaned — 
Lake  salmon,  not  cleaned — 
Lake  salmon,  not  cleaned 


10.1500 
.1500 
.1708 
.1600 

.1313 
.1254 
.1000 
.1417 
.1071 
.1057 

.1000 
.1708 
.1063 
.1621 


.1479 
.1371 


.1800 
.1300 


.0617 
.0592 

.1167 
.1326 
.1438 
.1250 

.0729 
.0683 
.1225 
.1500 
.1475 
.1592 
.1475 
.1400 
.1167 
.1542 
.0975 
.1250 
.1575 
.1317 
.1933 

.1438 
.1625 
.1775 
.1479 
.1333 
.1000 
.1467 
.1517 
.1650 
.1700 

.1146 
.1208 
.1250 


.1175 
.0700 
.2550 
.2142 
.1500 
.1500 
.1300 
.1300 


10.1550 
.1550 
.1817 
.1600 

.1271 
.1354 
.1000 
.1500 
.1286 
.1321 

.1000 
.1708 
.1083 
.1617 


.1500 
.1592 


.1850 
.1500 


.0633 
.0642 

.1350 
.1171 
.1438 
.1250 

.0729 
.0683 
.1200 
.1500 
.1500 
.1600 
.1417 
.1400 
.1183 
.1502 
.0958 
.1267 
.1683 
.1333 
.1917 

.1708 
.2000 
.1692 
.1438 
.1354 
.1000 
.1683 
.1600 
.1800 
.1700 

.1208 
.1438 
.1292 


.1142 
.0700 
.2775 
.1950 
.1500 
.1500 
.1300 
.1300 
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Tabus  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907-£ontinued. 
FISH,  FRESH,  PER  POUND — Concluded. 


State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


Pennsylvania— concluded 
Scranton 

Wilkes-Barre. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Dallas 

San  Antonio 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Taeoma 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 


Haddock. 

Sea  trout,  cleaned 

Weaknsh,  not  cleaned 

Blue  pike,  not  cleaned 

Haddock. 

Haddock,  cleaned 

Haddock,  cleaned 

Haddock,  not  cleaned 

Blackflsh,  not  cleaned 

Blackfish,  not  cleaned 

Lake  fish,  not  cleaned 

Lake  fish,  not  cleaned 

B  uftalo,  cleaned 

Buffalo,  cleaned 

Red  snapper,  cleaned 

Black  bass,  cleaned 

Red  snapper,  cleaned 

Redflsh,  not  cleaned 

Trout  or  redflsh,  cleaned 

Trout  or  redflsh,  cleaned 

Trout  or  sheepshead,  cleaned 

Halibut,  cleaned 

Salmon,  cleaned 

Salmon,  cleaned 

Sea  trout,  not  cleaned 

Sea  trout,  not  cleaned 

Rock,  or  striped  bass,  not  cleaned 
Rock,  or  striped  bass,  not  cleaned 

White  perch,  not  cleaned 

White  perch,  not  cleaned 

Halibut,  cleaned 

Salmon,  cleaned 

Salmon,  cleaned 

Halibut,  cleaned 

Salmon,  cleaned 

Sager  or  jackflsh,  not  cleaned 

Sager  or  jacknsh,  not  cleaned 

Lake  trout,  cleaned 

Lake  trout,  cleaned 


J.0950 
.1400 
.1250 
.1250 
.1000 

$0.1000 
.1400 
.1392 
.1063 
.0900 

.1067 
.1000 
.0508 

.1067 
.1000 
.0492 

.0800 
.0675 

.0800 
.0675 

.1333 
.1333 

.1375 
.1333 

.1000 
.1000 
.1500 
.1500 
.1188 

.1000 
.1250 
.1313 
.1500 
.1250 

.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 

.1250 
.1313 
.1250 
.1292 

.1417 
.1750 
.2000 

.1500 
.1938 
.2000 

.1375 
.1083 
.1888 
.1723 
.1350 
.1250 

.1317 
.1121 
.1975 
.1733 
.1363 
.1250 

.0858 
.1146 
.0050 
.1104 
.1125 

.1033 
.1142 
.1058 
.1104 
.1125 

.1250 
.1000 

AZL0 
.1000 

.1500 
.1200 

.1500 
.1400 

FISH,  SALT.  PER  POUND. 


Birmingham. 
Montgomery. 


Los  Angeles... 
Ban  Francisco. 


Little  Rock Cod,  boneless 

Mackerel,  Sea  King,  No. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Cod,  sold  in  3-pound  lots. 
Cod,  sold  in  3-pound  lots. 

Cod,  Alaska,  strip 

Cod,  Neptune 

Mackerel,  No.  1 


Cod,  boneless 10.1750  | 

Mackerel,  No.  1 1667  i 

Mackerel,  No.  2 1467  . 

Mackerel,  No.  3 1000 


.1500 
.1250 

.0833 
.0833 
.1000 
.1750 
.1700 


$0.1750 
.2000 
.1500 
.1000 

.1500 
.1250 

.0833 
.0833 
.1000 
.1750 
.1700 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


COLORADO. 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

W  ashingt  on 


Jacksonville. 


Atlanta. 


Chicago. 


Mackerel,  No.  2. 
Mackerel,  No.  3. 


Cod,  whole 

Cod,  whole 

Mackerel,  No.  1. 


Cod,  shredded,  1 -pound  packages. 
Cod,  shredded,  1-pound  packages . 


Cod 

Cod 

Mackerel,  No.  1. 
Mackerel,  No.  2. . 


Cod,  sold  in  1-pound  bricks. 

Mackerel,  No.  2 

Mackerel,  No.  3 


Mackerel,  No.  1. 
Mackerel,  No.  2. 


Peoria 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Terre  Haute 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

LOUI8IANA. 

New  Orleans 

MAINE. 

Portland 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS, 

Boston 

Fall  River 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Worcester 


Cod 

Cod 

Cod,  boneless 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Cod,  sold  in  bricks. 
Mackerel,  No.  2 


Cod,  boneless 

Cod,  boneless 

Cod,  boneless,  3  and  5  pound  boxes . 
Cod,  boneless,  1-pound  packages 


Mackerel 

Mackerel,  No.  1. 

Cod,  boneless 

Mackerel,  No.  1. 

Mackerel,  No.  1. 
Mackerel,  No.  1. 

Mackerel,  No.  1. 
Mackerel,  No.  2. 


Cod,  boneless... 
Cod,  boneless... 
Mackerel,  No.  1 . 


Cod,  whole. 
Cod,  whole. 


Cod,  boneless,  1-pound  bricks. 
Cod,  boneless,  1-pound  bricks. 
Mackerel,  No.  1 


Cod,  boneless,  In  boxes. 

Cod,  whole 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Mackerel,  No.  2 

Cod,  whole 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Cod,  boneless 

Cod,  boneless 

Cod,  boneless 

Cod,  whole 

Cod,  whole 

Cod,  whole 

Mackerel,  No.  2 


SO.  2000 
.1250 

.1000 
.1200 
.2000 

.1000 
.1000 

.1200 
.1000 
.1500 
.1250 

.1083 
.1500 
.1000 

.1542 
.1069 

.1000 
.1200 
.1000 
.1650 
.1600 
.1500 
.1000 
.1200 

.1500 
.1250 
.2000 

.1500 

.2375 
.1500 
.1500 
.2000 

.1800 
.1500 

.2250 
.1500 

.0767 
.1000 
.1000 

.1000 
.0600 

.1000 
.1000 
.1033 

.1500 
.0800 
.2100 
.1500 
.0800 
.1500 
.1400 
.1400 
.1500 
.0600 
.0800 
.1000 
.1500 


SO.  2000 

.1250 

.1200 
.1200 
.2000 

.1000 
.1000 

.1458 
.1075 
.1500 
.1250 

.1200 
.1500 
.1000 

.1500 
.1000 

.1425 
.1200 
.1000 
.1800 
.1600 
.1800 
.1000 
.1200 

.1500 
.1250 
.2000 

.1358 

.2875 
.1500 
.1500 
.2000 

.2000 
.1500 


.1500 

.1000 
.1250 
.1000 


.1000 
.0800 


.1000 
.1000 
.1133 

.1500 
.0800 
.2100 
.1517 
.0800 
.1517 
.1450 
.1402 
.1500 
.0800 


.1000 
.1500 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
FISH,   SALT,   PER  POUND— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 

MONTANA. 

Butte 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City 

Trenton 

NEW  TORE. 

Albany 

Buffalo. 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

New  York  (Manhattan) 


Rochester 

Syracuse 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

OREGON. 

Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 


Cod,  boneless 

Mackerel,  No.  2 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Cod,  1-pound  packages 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Cod,  boneless 

Mackerel,  No.  2 

Cod 

Cod,  Lion  or  White  Rose 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Mackerel.  No.  2 

Cod,  bricks 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Mackerel,  No.  2 

Mackerel,  No.  3 

Mackerel,  No.  1... 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Cod,  boneless 

Cod,  whole 

Cod 

Cod.  George's,  whole 

Cod,  boneless 

Cod,  bricks 

Cod 

Cod,  1-pound  bricks 

Cod,  Perfection,  1-pound  bricks . 

Cod,  Puritan 

Cod,  1-pound  bricks 

Cod,  whole 

Mackerel,  No.2 

Cod,  boneless,  1-pound  bricks. . . 
Cod,  boneless,  1-pound  bricks. . . 
Cod,  Ocean  Gem,  1-pound  bricks 

Cod,  whole 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Mackerel,  No.  2 

Salmon,  Red  Alaska 

Cod,  1-pound  bricks 

Mackerel,  No.2 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Cod,  headless,  whole 

Mackerel.  No.  2 

Mackerel,  No.  2 

Cod 

Cod 

Mackerel,  No.  2 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Mackerel,  No.2 

Mackerel,  No.  2 

Mackerel,  No.  2 

Cod 

Cod,  boneless 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

Mackerei.  No.  2 

Mackerel,  No.2 

Mackerel,  No.  2 

Cod 

Mackerel,  No.2 


$0.1500 

$0.1500 

.1500 

.1500 

.2000 

.1933 

.1825 

.2000 

.1250 

.1313 

.1917 

.2067 

.1250 

.1250 

.1163 

.1675 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.1500 

.1500 

.1313 

.1392 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.1083 

.1100 

.1583 


.2000 


1417 

.1438 

1417 

.1500 

1483 

.1425 

1000 

.1025 

1275 

.1533 

1400 

.1400 

1250 

.1300 

1000 

.1000 

1100 

.1267 

1000 

.1000 

0800 

.1000 

1200 

.1200 

1325 

.1400 

1375 

.1500 

1500 

.1500 

1200 

.1200 

1500 

.1500 

0933 

.0900 

1400 

.1400 

2000 

.2000 

1500 

.1500 

1200 

.1200 

1400 

.1400 

1500 

.1500 

1033 

.1800 

2583 

.3500 

1000 

.1000 

1500 

.1500 

1500 

.1500 

1500 

.1000 

1200 

.1200 

1333 

.1533 

3000 

.3000 

3000 

.3000 

1500 

.1500 

1500 

.1500 

1500 

.1500 

1000 

.1000 

0900 

.0900 

2000 

.2000 

1000 

.2000 

1500 

.1500 

2000 

.2000 

1000 

.1000 

1500 

.1500 
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Tablb  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
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State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

Pennsylvania— concluded. 
Scranton 

Cod 

10.1200 
.1260 
.1500 
.1800 

.0883 
.1500 

.0800 
.1483 

.1500 
.1500 

.1500 
.1000 
.1000 
.1250 

.1250 
.1500 
.1000 
.1500 

.1750 
.2500 

.1333 
.1250 
.0692 
.1250 

.1500 
.1500 
.2500 
.2500 

.1000 
.1300 

.1050 
.0900 

10.1200 
.1250 

Cod 

WBkes-Barre 

Cod 

1500 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

.1900 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

Cod 

.0900 

Cod,  boneless,  in  boxes 

.1500 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

Cod 

0917 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

.1617 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

Mackerel,  No.  2... 

.1500 
1500 

Mackerel,  No.  2 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

1500 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

1000 

Nashville 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

.1000 
.1250 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

TEXAS. 

Pallas 

Cod,  boneless 

1875 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

.1500 

San  Antonio 

Cod,  boneless .     . 

1083 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

.1500 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Mackerel,  No.  2 

1750 

Mackerel,  No.  3 

.3000 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk  

Mackerel,  No.  2 

.1483 

Mackerel,  No.  2 

.1250 

Richmond 

Cod 

0783 

Mackerel,  No.  2 *. 

.1292 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Mackerel,  No.  1...'. .... 

.1500 

Mackerel,  No.  3 

*    .1500 

Tacoma 

Mackerel,  No.  1 ........... 

.3900 

Mackerel,  No.  1 

.2500 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 

Mackerel,  No.  2 

.1060 

Mackerel,  No.  2 

.1500 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 

Cod,  headless 

.1050 

Cod,  headless 

.0900 

FLOUR,  WHEAT,  PER  ONE-EIGHTH   BARREL  BAG. 


Birmingham. 
Montgomery. 


ARKANSAS. 


Little  Rock. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco. 


COLORADO. 


Denver.. 


Champion 

Pillsbury's  Best... 
Roller,  Champion  . 
Ballard's  Obelisk.. 

Dictator 

Omega 


Angel  Food. 

Success 

Superior 


Capital 

Capital 

Capital 

Golden  Gate  or  Sperry's  Roller  . 

8perry's  Family 

Sperry's  Roller 

Sperry's  Roller 


Hungarian 

Pride  of  the  West. 


SO.  8292 

00.8625 

.9000 

.9125 

.8833 

.9000 

.6500 

.7635 

.7500 

.7500 

.8000 

.8250 

.7583 

.7792 

.7125 
.7667 

.7500 
.7500 
.7500 
.6583 
.6625 
.f:583 
.7000 


I 


.5083 


.8042 
.8375 

.8250 
.7667 
.7667 
.8042 
.7833 
.8042 


.6792 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Ne**  Haven 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 

Washington 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville 

OEOROIA. 

Atlanta 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 


Peoria 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Ten*  Haute 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 

MAINE. 

Portland 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Beaton 


HaxaU'B 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Washburn's 

Gold  Medal 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Ceres 

Gold  Medal 

Gold  Medal 

Hecker's 

DeSoto 

DeSoto 

Majestic 

Elegant 

Golden  Harvest 

Kemper's  Best  Pastry 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Vienna 

Vienna 

Diadem 

Diadem 

Pride  of  Indiana 

Gold  Medal 

Gold  Medal 

Kidder  Mills 

John  Alden 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Pillsbury's  Best 

White  Diamond 

White  Loaf 

White  Loaf 

White  Loaf 

Acme 

Pillsbury's  Best 

White  Plume 

Angel's  Food 

Angel's  Food 

Obelisk 

Obelisk 

Juno 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Gold  Medal 

Gold  Medal 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Superlative  Patapsco. 

Golden  Gate 

Golden  Rose 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Smith's 


10.8250 
.6875 
.7625 

.7250 
.7500 
.7500 


.8958 
.9000 
.8625 
.8167 

.7500 


.9042 
.7000 
.8500 

.6025 
.6400 
.6206 
.6292 
.6358 
.7083 
.7333 
.7375 
.7292 

.7625 
.7458 
.6042 
.7892 
.8333 
.6558 

.8000 
.7625 
.7000 
.6542 
.6792 
.6000  | 

.6250 
.6083  | 
.6375  | 

i 

.6708 
.7750  ' 
.7583 

.6708  , 
.7500 

.7708  I 

.8625  I 

.7750  | 
.7583  | 
.7750  , 

.7067  ! 
.7167  I 
.7067 
.6700 


.  6575 
.«3t>7 
.7583 
.7083 


SO.  9000 
.8125 

.8667 

.8042 
.8125 
.7917 


.8875 
.8917 


.7500 
.8250 
.9000 

.9667 
.7375 


.7275 
.7542 
.8042 
.7042 
.7117 
.7750 
.8375 
.7500 
.6875 

.7708 
.7500 
.6583 
.8167 
.8208 
.6250 

.8417 
.8208 
.7792 
.7583 
.7417 
.7250 

.7250 
.6792 
.7167 

.7042 
.8000 
.7667 

.7875 
.7500 
.7792 
.8792 

.8375 
.8875 
.8375 

.8017 
.8208 
.8125 
.7400 

.7292 
.7583 
.8292 
.7567 
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Massachusetts— concluded. 
Fall  River 

Lynn 

Maiden : 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St. Paul 

MISSOURI. 

K  ansas  City 

St.  Louis 

MONTANA. 

Butte r 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City 

Trenton 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 


New  York  (Manhattan) . 


Benton's  Best. 

King  Arthur 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Haxall's  Cream  Loaf. 

Pillsbuiy's  Best 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Golden  Gate 

Haxall's 

Highland  Beauty 

GoldMedal 

Napoleon 

Pillsbury's  Best 


GoldMedal 

Henkel's  Commercial . . . 

Stott's  or  Henkel's 

Crescent  or  Lily  White. 

Lily  White 

Lily  White 


Pillsbury's  Best. 
Pillsbury's  Best. 

Universal 

Minnesota 

Minnesota 

Pillsbury's  Best. 
Apple  Blossom.. 
Pflfsbury'sBest. 
Pillsbury's  Best. 


Kelly's  Best 

Queen  of  the  Pantry . . 
Whyte's  Best  Family. 

Royal 

Royal  Patent 

Royal  Patent 

Standard 


Lutana 

White  Spray.... 
Youldetfs  Best. 


Puritan . 
Puritan. 
Puritan. 


Patent 

Pillsbury's  Best. 
Red  A 


GoldMedal 

Keeker's 

Becker's 

Cream  of  Wheat. 
Pillsbury's  Best. 
Pillsbury's  Best. 


Pillsbury's  Best 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Ceresota 

Thornton  and  Chester's 

Thornton  and  Chester's  Patent . 

Crusade 

Hecker's 

Hecker's  Patent 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Head  of  the  List 

Hecker's 

Hecker's 

Hecker's  Superlative 

Hecker's  Superlative 

Pillsbury's  Best 


$0.7175 
.8208 
.7667 
.6717 
.7500 
.7667 
.6433 
.7600 
.7542 
.8000 
.8292 
.7542 


.5425 
.5383  I 
.7583 
.6583  I 
.6375  ' 

.7292 
.6208 
.6250 
.6333 
.6625 
.6375 
.6442 
.6125 
.6417 

.5667 
.6500 
.6000 
.6000 
.7375 
.5958 
.6208 


.9000 
.9000 

.6250 
.6292 
.6292 

.7583 

.7792 
.6417 

.7058 
.8700 
.8000 
.8125 
.7750 
.8250 

.6500 
.7250 
.8000 
.6500 
.6400 
.6909 
.7500 
.7500 
.7075 
.7450 
.7500 
.9833 
.7500 
.7542 
.7250 
.7400 
.7500 


SO.  7550 
.9250 
.8092 
.6842 
.8458 
.8500 
.7492 
.8458 
.8417 
.8792 
.9625 
.8542 

.7958 
.6283 
.6125 
.7292 
.7292 
.7292 

.8500 
.7208 
.7667 
.7042 
.7333 
.7250 
.7292 
.7708 
.7283 

.6375 
.7760 
.6417 
.6625 
.7375 
.6167 
.6417 

.9000 
.9625 
.9583 

.7375 
.6583 
.6500 

.8375 
.8542 
.7250 

.7250 
.8500 
.8500 
.8208 
.8260 
.8667 


.7542 
.8208 
.8167 
.7000 
.7600 
.7375 
.8083 
.8708 
.7167 
.8833 
.8292 
.9583 
.7925 
.8458 
.8292 
.7667 
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State  and  locality. 


new  YORK— concluded. 
Rochester 


Syracuse. 


Cincinnati. 


Cleveland . 


Toledo. 


Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 


Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Pittsburg  ( Pittsburg) 

Scranton 

W  ilkes-Barrc 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Providence. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Sioux  Fails. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis . . 
Nashville. 


Dallas 

8an  Antonio. 


Description. 


BigB 

Splendor 

xosemite 

Amos  or  Big  Jo. 

Daisy 

Sleepy  Eye 


Banner 

Gold  Medal 

Pillsbury's  Best... 
Pillsbury'sBest... 

Ceresota 

National 

Prospect 

Soutnworth's  A  A  . 
Peerless  or  Pansy . 

Pansy 

Snowball 


Olympia. 
Oregon.. 
Oregon.. 


Gold  Medal 

Gold  Medal 

Hecker's  Highland  Chief. 

Quaker  City 

Minnesota 

Minnehaha 

Minnehaha 

Minnehaha 

Minnehaha 

Pillsbury's  Best 

Vienna 

Coursen's  Gem 

Pillsbury'sBest 

Silver  Leaf 

King  Midas 

Meixell  Bros 

Pillsbury's  Best 


Haxall's 

Haxall'8  Best. 
Haxall's  Best. 


Harters,  No.  1. 

Obelisk 

Roxana 


Big  Chief 

Local  manufacture. 
Local  manufacture. 


Belle  of  A  va. 
Belle  of  Ava. 

Omega 

Alister 

Daisy 

Flora 


Blue  Bonnet . 

!  Blue  Bonnet. 

I  Blue  Bonnet. 

I  Pioneer 

Pioneer , 

Pioneer 


Salt  Lake  City 

40070— No.  77—0*- 


niph  Patent. 
High  Patent. 
High  Patent. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


SO.  6792 

.6892  ' 

.6992 

.7583 

.7000 

.7342 


I 

.7042  ! 
.7500 
.7600 
.7125 
.0892 
.6167 
.5792 
.6033 
.6792 
.6500 
.C242  | 
I 

.6000  I 
.6500  I 
.7000  ' 


.6908  . 
7500 
8000  I 
.7000 
.7750 
.6500 
.7083  ! 
.6500  , 
.7000  I 
.7542  ! 
.7167 
.7625 
.8042 
.7625  ! 
T8833  ' 
.7375 
.7000  ! 

.7750 
|    .8500  ' 
I    -8375  I 

I    .7875  I 
.7250 
.7292 

.6000 
.5933 
.5883 

.7583 
.0792 
.8292 
.6500  j 
.6833 
.6333  I 


1907. 


$0.7458 
.6658 
.7417 
.8533 
.7500 
.7758 

.7292' 
.7625 
.7708 
.7500 
.8133 
.7500 
.6583 
.6208 
.7167 
.7375 
.6667 

.6375 
.7250 
.7333- 


.8025- 
.7458 
.8458 
.8342 
.8017 
.7500 
.7833 
.8183 
.7833 
.7958 
.8367 
.7833 
.9000 
.8083 
.9333 
.8250 
.8375- 

.8750- 
.9500 
.9167 


.8000- 
.7458 
.7833- 

.7000* 
.6000 
.6000 

.7500* 
.7542 

.8750- 
.7500 
.7792 
.6583 


.6417 

.0708 

.6500 

.7125 

.6500 

.6875 

.6375 

.6833 

.5625 

.6833 

.6583 

.7167 

.6458 

.7042 

.7208 

.7333 

.7500 

.7500 

-18 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1900. 


1907. 


VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

WEST  VIRGINIA, 

Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 


Henry  Clay,  sold  by  the  A-barrel  bag 

Obelisk,  sold  by  the  A-barrel  bag 

Obelisk  sold  by  the  fa-barrel  bag 

Dunlop's  Patent 

Motley's  Selling  Bell 

Obelisk 

Centennial,  sold  by  the  1-barrel  bag  . . 
Centennial,  sold  by  the  1-barrel  bag.. 

Split  Silk 

Olympic - 

Olympic 

Olympic,  sold  by  the  |-barrel  bag 

Ceresota 

Ceresota 

Standard , 

BigJo 

Daisy 

Snowflake 


10.7150 

SO.  7500 

.7000 

.7567 

.7583 

.7600 

-.6700 

.7217 

.6792 

.7542 

.G708 

.7125 

.6125 

.6917 

.6042 

.6958 

.6000 

.6708 

.7000 

.7625 

.6500 

.7250 

.6292 

•  TOCO 

.6792 

.7917 

.6583 

.7583 

.5842 

.6458 

.6300 

.7033 

.6500 

.7533 

.6583 

.7500 

LARD,  PER  POIND. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Montgomery 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles... 

San  Francisco 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 

Washington 


Jacksonville. 


Atlanta. 


Chicago . 


Pure  leaf,  bulk. 
Pure  leaf,  bulk. 

Leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk. 

Pure  leaf,  bulk. 
Pure  leaf,  bulk. 


Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure,  Swift's,  sold  in  3-pound  cans. 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  10-pound  cans 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  10-pound  cans 


Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  sold  In  3-pound  cans. 


Leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk. 


Pure  leaf,  bulk. 
Pure  leaf,  bulk . 
Pure  leaf,  bulk . 
Pure  leaf,  bulk. 

Pure  leaf,  bulk. 
Pure  leaf.  bulk. 
Pure  leaf,  bulk . 

Pure  leaf,  bulk . 
Pure  leaf,  bulk. 


Peoria. 


Pure,  bulk 

Leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk. 

Pure  leaf,  bulk . 

Pure  leaf,  bulk . 
1  Pure  leaf,  bulk . 

Pure  leaf,  bulk. 
.  Pure  leaf,  bulk . 


SO.  1367 
.1250 
.1196 
.1000 

.1250 
.1250 

.1500 
.1375 
.1083 
.1250 
.1250 
.1500 

.1250 
.1250 

.1350 
.1500 

.1217 
.1200 


.1100 
.1183 
.1192 
.1292 

.1300 
.1333 
.1263 

.1250  ! 
.1250 

.1313 
.0917 
.1008  , 
.1083 
.1142  ' 
.1333  , 
.1288 
.1333 


SO.  1500 
.1250 
.1275 
.1000 

.1292 
.1250 

.1575- 
.1500 
.1100 
.1458 
.1250 
.1500 

.1250 
.1250 

.1400 
.1575 


.1250 
.1292 


.1400 
.1292 
.1367 
.1400 

.1300 
.1383 
.1250 

.1250 
.1250 

.1233 
.1050 
.1058 
.0956 
.1242 
.1267 
.1250 
.1438 
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State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

19CC. 

1907. 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Leaf,  bulk 

SO.  1250 
.1000 
.1300 
.1450 

.1313 
.1167 
.1188 
.1213 

.1458 
1408 

.1250 
.1600 

.1100 
.1100 
.1117 

.1321 
.1350 

.1083 
.1133 
.1167 
.1158 

.1250 
.1208 
.1142 
.1100 
.1133 
.1050 
.1175 
.1183 
.1158 
.1325 
.1425 

.1196 
.1317 
.1300 
.1250 
.1233 
.1250 

.1250 
.1142 
.1200 
.1250 
.1250 
.1250 
.1292 
.1250 

.1417 
.1208 
.1167 
.1125 
.1083 

.1183 
.1367 

.1146 
.1167 

.1367 
.1313 

SO.  1350 

Leaf,  bulk 

.1229 

Terra  Haute 

Pure,  bulk 

.1417 

Pure  leal,  bulk 

.1450 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk .  . 

.1500 

Dubuque 

.1250 
.1333 

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

.1450 
.1200 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

.1500 
.1250 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  1-pound  cans 

.1692 

LOUISIANA. 

Pure  leaf,  bulk . 

.1250 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  6-pound  cans 

.1225 

Swift's  silver  leaf,  bulk 

.1275 

MAINZ. 

Portland 

Leaf,  sold  in  3,  6.  and  10  pound  cans 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  3,  5,  and  10  pound  cans. 

Pure,  bulk 

.1500 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

.1500 
.1196 

Pure,  bulk 

.1200 

Pure,  bulk 

.1192 

Pure,  bulk 

.1283 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Pure  leaf,  bulk . 

.1325 

Pure  leaf,  sold  hi  3-pound  cans 

.1336 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  3-pound  cans 

.1245 

FaU  River 

Pure  leaf,  bulk ' 

.1083 

Pure  leaf  j  bulk 

.1125 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1142 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1258 

Maiden 

Pure  leaf,  bulk .   . . 

.1250 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  3-pound  cans 

.1170 

Worcester 

Pure  leaf,  bulk. .... 

.1367 

MICBIOAN. 

Detroit 

Pure  leaf ,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1425 
.1292 

.1400 

Grend  Rapids 

Pure,  bulk 

.1300 

Pure,  bulk 

.1250 

Pure  leaf,  kettle  rendered,  bulk 

.1500 

Pure  leaf,  kettle  rendered,  bulk 

.1250 

Duluth 

Pure,  bulk ..... 

.1250 

Pure,  bulk 

.1250 

Minneapolis 

Pure,  bulk 

Pure,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure,  bulk 

Pure,  bulk 

Pure  leaf ,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk% 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure,  sold  in  5-pound  cans 

1225 

8t .  Paul 

.1250 
.1250 

.1250 
1367 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

.1292 
1333 

Bt.  Louis. 

.1250 
1188 

MONTANA. 

Butte 

.1229 
.1138 

1425 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

Pure,  Swift's,  sold  in  5-pound  cans 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  5-pound  cans 

.1383 

.1250 
.1213 

.1492 

Manchester 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  5  and  10  pound  cans 

.1438 
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State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City 

Pure  leaf ,  bulk ..  . 

10.1100 
.1092 
.1300 
.1300 

.1433 
.1400 
.1033 
.1183 
-  .1158 
.1125 
.1300 
.1483 
.1383 
.1213 
.1288 
.1258 
.1500 
.1500 
.1325 
.1500 
.1225 
.0967 
.1150 
.1233 
.1258 
.1233 

.1129 
.1250 
.1100 
.1167 
.1133 
.1436 
.1217 
.1083 
.1200 
.1250 

.1104 
.1250 

.1292 
.1283 
.1167 
.1225 
.1350 
.1275 
.1333 
.1500 
.1325 
.1258 
.1200 
.1342 
.1500 

.1300 
.1208 
.1500 

.1108 
.1158 

.1271 
.1333 

.1100 
.1083 
.1117 
.1458 

•0. 1208 
.1133 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Trenton -. 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

1300 

NEW   YORK. 

Albany 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1400 
1433 

Buffalo 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  3  and  5  pound  cans 

Pure,  bulk 

.1408 
1000 

Pure,  bulk 

.1192 

Pure,  bulk 

.1300 

Pure,  bulk 

.1225 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

Pure  leaf,  bulk .... 

1400 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1475 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1500 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1400 

New  York  (Manhattan) 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

1400 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1467 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1500 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1500 

Pure  leaf,  sold  In  3-pound  cans 

.1458 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  5-pound  cans 

.1500 

Rochester 

Bulk., 

.1283 

Pure,  bulk 

.1050 

Pure,  bulk 

.1000 

Pure,  bulk r 

.1333 

Pure,  bulk 

.1317 

Pure,  bulk 

.1367 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Pure,  bulk 

.1175 

Pure,  bulk 

.1188 

Pure,  bulk 

.1200 

Cleveland 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

1325 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1267 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  3-pound  cans 

.1567 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  3-pound  cans 

.1467 

Pure,  Swift's  Silver  Leaf,  bulk 

1106 

Toledo 

Pure,  bulk 

.1200 

Pure,  bulk 

.1250 

OREGON. 

Portland 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1250 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1250 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1275 

Pure  leaf,  bulk ...  .... 

.1400 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1242 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1267 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  3  and  5  pound  cans 

Leaf,  bulk 

.1400 
.1342 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1417 

Pittsburg  ( Pittsburg) 

Pure,  bulk .......      .  .  

.1500 

Pure,  bulk 

.1400 

Scranton 

Leaf,  bulk .  . 

.1263 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1200 

Wilkes-Barre 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1383 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  5-pound  cans 

.1500 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

Pure  leaf,  bulk ,  ...         .... 

.1300 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1258 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1500 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

Pure,  bulk 

.1300 

Pure,  bulk 

.1200 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

Pure  leaf,  bulk ...                        .  .. 

.1354 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1417 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1250 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  5-pound  cans 

.1258 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1200 

Pure  leaf,  bulk 

.1500 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


TEXAS. 

Dallas 

San  Antonio 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

WEST  VIRGINIA, 

Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 


Pure  leaf,  bulk.. 
Pure  leaf,  bulk.. 
Pure  leaf,  bulk.. 
Pure,  leaf,  bulk.. 


Pure  leaf,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  5-pound  cans. 


Pure,  bulk. 
Pure,  bulk. 
Leaf,  bulk. . 
Pure,  bulk. 
Pure,  bulk. 


Pure  leaf,  sold  in  3, 5,  and  10  pound  cans  , 
Pure  leaf,  sold  in  3, 5, 10,  and  20  pound  cans. : 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  5-pound  cans , 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  5-pound  cans 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  3-pound  cans 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  5-pound  cans ] 


Pure,  bulk 

Pure  leaf,  sold  in  5  and  10  pounds  cans. 


Pure,  bulk. 
Pure,  bulk. 
Pure,  bulk. 


10.1250 
.1250 
.1458 
.1250 

SO.  1250 
.1250 
.1500 
.1250 

.1750 
.1500 

.1500 
.1500 

.1206 
.1250 
.1150 
.1179 
.1204 

.1296 
.1242 
.1250 
.1392 
.1204 

.1300 
.1250 
.1300 
.1363 
.1333 
.1400 

.1300 
.1300 
.1350 
.1500 
.1333 

.  ieoo 

.1258 
.1175 

.1342 
.1400 

.1217 
.1300 
.1100 

.1217 
.1067 
.1200 

MILK,  FRESH,  UNSKIMMED,  PER  QUART. 


Birmingham. 
Montgomery. 


Little  Rock. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los  Angel :s 

San  Francisco.. 


Denver.. 


Delivered,  bottled  or  measured  from  cans. 
Delivered,  bottled  or  measured  from  cans. 
Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  ticket  Jan., 

1906,  to  Aug.,  1907. 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  the  pint  by 

ticket. 
Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  the  pint  by 

ticket. 

Delivered,  bottled  or  measured  from  cans, 

sold  by  ticket. 
Delivered,  measured  from  cans,  sold  by 

ticket. 
Delivered,  measured  from  cans,  sold  by 

ticket. 


Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled  or  measured  from  cans. 

Delivered,  bottled  or  measured  from  cans, 
1  quart  daily,  $2.50  per  calendar  month. 
Jan.  to  Oct.,  1906;  13  per  calendar 
month,  Nov,  1906,  to  Dec.,  1907. 

Delivered ,  bottled  o  r  measured  from  cans, 
1  quart  daily,  12.60  per  calendar  month, 
Jan.  to  Oct.,  1906;  $3  per  calendar 
month,  Nov.,  1906,  to  Dec.,  1907. 

Delivered,  bottled  ormeasured  from  cans, 
1  quart  daily,  12.50  per  calendar  month, 
Jan.  to  Oct.,  1906;  S3  per  calendar 
month,  Nov.,  1908,  to  Dec.,  1907. 

Delivered,  bottled  ormeasured  from  cans, 
1  quart  daily,  S2.50  per  calendar  month, 
Jan.  to  Oct.,  1906;  S3  per  calendar 
month,  Nov.,  1906,  to  Dec.,  1907. 


Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled  or  measured  from  cans,  i 


SO.  0800 
.0800 
.0833 

SO.  0800 

.0867 
.0889 

.0738 
.0729 

.1000 
.0986 

.0729 

.1000 

.0833 

.0875 

.0783 

.0783 

.0714 

.0714 

.0850 
.0850 
.0850 
.0849 

OR40 

.0942 
.0942 
.0942 
.0986 

.0086 

.0849 


.0849 


.0714 
.0040 
.0714  i 


.0986 


.0986 


.0833 
.0714 
.0714 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington r 

W8TRICT  or  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 


Jacksonville.. 


GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

ILLINOIS. 

•  Chicago 

Peoria 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Terre  Haute 

IOWA. 

Dea  Moines 

Dubuque. 

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 


LOUISIANA. 


New  Orleans. 


Portland. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  the  ticket 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Deli vered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  the  ticket 
Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  the  ticket 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  ticket 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled , 

Delivered,  bottled ,. 

Delivered,  bottled , 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  ticket 

Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  ticket  in  1907 
Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  ticket  in  1907 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  ticket,  Jan.  to 

June,  1006. 
Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  ticket,  Jan.  to 

Aug.,  1906. 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 


$0.0650 
.0650 
.0650 

10.0700 
.0717 
.0733 

.0733 
.0717 
.0800 

.0800 
.0800 

.osop 

.0800 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 

.0817 
.0817 
.0817 
.0817 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.0909 

.1063 
.1063 
.1063 
.1000 

.0833 
.0833 
.0833 

.0972 
.0930 
.0986 

.0717 
.0700 
.0608 
..0700 
.0556 
.0556 
.0625 

.0800 
.0708 
.0700 
.0708 
.0625 
.0625 
.0700 

.0600 
.0600 
.0556 
.0625 
.0625 
.0625 

.0700 
.0700 
.0714 
.0733 
.0725 
.0700 

.0573 
.0583 
.0573 
.0567 
.0567 
.0550 

.0506 
.0583 
.0585 
.0558 
.0558 
.0575 

.0602 
.0550 
.0600 

.0625 
.0625 
.0625 

.0767 
.0775 

.0800 
.0800 

.0767 


.0750 
.0750 
.0750 

.0700 
.0700 
.0025 

.0800 
.0850 
.0800 
.0800 
.0700 
.0800 

.0800 
.0750 
.0750 
.0725 


.0800 


.1000 
.0813 
.0792 

.0700 
.0700 
.0700 

.0825 

.osra 

.0817 
.0800 
.0733 
.0800 

.0850 
.0900 
.0825 
.0825 
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MASSACHUSETTS— COnclmided 

Fail  River 

Lynn 

Maiden. 

Worcester. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 


Minneapolis. 
St.  PauL.... 


City. 


8t.  Louis. . 


Butte. 


Omaha.. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City. 

Tren  ton 


Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered ,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans,  sold  by 

ticket. 
Delivered,  measured  from  cans,  sold  by 

ticket. 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled;  18  quarts  for  $1,  Jan. 

to  Mar.  and  Oct.  to  Dec.,  1906,  and 

Apr.  to  Sept..  1907;  20  quarts  for  $1,  Apr. 

to  Sept..  1906;  17  quarts  for  $1,  Jan.  to 

Mar.,  1907;  15  quarts  for  $1,  Oct.  to 

Dec.,  1907. 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans,  sold  by 

ticket. 

Delivered,  bottled;  17  quarts  for  $1,  Jan. 

to  Sept.,  1906;  13  quarts  for  $1,  Oct., 

1906,  to  Dec.,  1907. 
Delivered,  bottled;  17  quarts  for  SI,  Jan. 

to  Oct.,  1906;  14  quarts  for  $1,  Nov., 

1906,  to  Dec.,  1907. 
Delivered,  bottled  or  measured  from  cans, 

sold  by  ticket. 
Deli  vered, bottled  or  measured  from  cans, 

sold  by  ticket. 
Deli  vered, bottled  or  measured  from  cans, 

sold  by  ticket  except  Oct.  to  Dec.,  1906. 
Delivered,  measured  from  cans 


Delivered,  bottled,  1  quart  daily,  $2.50 
per  calendar  month,  1906;  S3  per  calen- 
dar month,  1907. 

Delivered,  bottled,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Sept., 
1907;  measured  from  cans,  Oct.  to  Dec. 
1907;  1  quart  daily,  $2.50  per  calendar 
month. 

Delivered,  bottled,  1906;  measured  from 
can 8. 1907*  1  quart  daily,  $2.50  per  calen- 
dar mouth. 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled  or  measured  from  cans. 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 


10.0650 
.0658 
.0667 
.0700 
.0725 
.0725 
.0725 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 

.0600 
.0650 
.0650 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 

.0642 
.0635 

.0596 

.0600 
.0567 
.0567 
.0528 


•0.0750 
.0758 
.0733 
.0792 
.0750 
.0750 
.0750 
.0625 
.0625 
.0625 


.0658 
.0650 
.0633 
.Of  00 
.0633 


.0742 
.0697 


.0647 


.0633 
.0633 


.0592 


0558 
0509 

.0625 
.0568 

0633 

.0769 

0609 

.0714 

0714 

.0714 

0714 

.0714 

0736 

.0714 

0600 

.0800 

0622 

.0986 

0822 

.0822 

.0822 


.0600 
.0500  I 
.0600 


.0700 
.0700  | 

.0600  ■ 

i 

.0700 
.0800 
.0X00 
.0800  , 
.0800 
.0800  1 


.0622 


.0633 

.0642 
.0667 


.0700 
.0700 
.0658 

.0800 

.0800 
.0K00 
.0808 
.0808 
.0808 
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Stato  and  locality. 


New  York  (Manhattan) . 


Rochester. 


Toledo. 


Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 


NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  (Brooklyn) . . . 


Syracuse 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 


Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 
Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 

Scranton 

Wilkes-Barre 


Description. 


Average  price. 


Deli  vered ,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  bottled;  16  quarts  for  $1,  Jan. 
to  Sept.,  1905;  14J  quarts  for  $1,  Oct., 
1906,  to  Mar.,  1907;  14  quarts  for  $1, 
Apr.  to  Sept.,  1907;  12§  quarts  for  $1, 
Oct.  to  Dec.,  1907. 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans ;  17  quarts 
for  $1,  Jan.  to  Sept.,  1906;  16 quarts  for 
$1,  Oct.,  1906,  to  Mar.,  1907;  15  quarts 
for$l,  Apr.  to  Sept..  1907;  14 quarts  for 
$1,  Oct.  to  Dec.,  1907. 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans,  18  quarts 
for$l,Jan.,  1906,  to  Mar.,  1907;  15  quarts 
for$l,  Apr.  to  Sept.,  1907;  14 quarts  for 
$1,  Oct.  to  Dec..  1907. 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  measured    from  cans,  1906; 

bottled,  1907. 
Delivered,   measured   from  cans.   Jan., 

1906,  to  July,  1907;  bottled  Aug.  to  Dec., 

1907. 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  bottled  or  measured  from 
cans,  1  quart  dally;  $2. 25  per  calendar 
month,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Aug.,  1907;  12.50 
per  calendar  month,  Sept.  to  Dec.,  1907. 

Delivered,  bottled,  1  quart  daily,  $2.25 
per  calendar  month,  Jan.,  190<J,  to  Aug., 
1907;  $2.50  per  calendar  month,  Sept.  to 
Dec.,  1907. 

Delivered,  bottled,  1  quart  dally,  $2.25 
per  calendar  month,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Aug., 
1907;  $2.50  per  calendar  month,  Sept.  to 
Dec.,  1907. 


Delivered, 
Delivered , 
Delivered, 
Delivered, 
Delivered, 
Delivered, 
Delivered, 
Delivered, 
Delivered, 
Delivered, 
Delivered, 
Delivered. 
Delivered, 
Delivered, 
Delivered, 
Delivered , 
Delivered, 


bottled 

bottled 

bottled 

measured  from  cans, 
measured  from  cans, 
measured  from  cans, 
measured  from  cans, 
measured  from  cans. 

bottled 

measured  from  cans, 
measured  from  cans. 

bottled 

bottled 

bottled 

bottled 

bottled 

bottled , 


Digitized  by 


1906. 

1907. 

$0.0600 

$0.0633 

.0600 

.0633 

.0600 

.0633 

.0617 

.0700 

.0617 

.0700 

.0600 

.0625 

.0600 

.0617 

.C800 

.0617 

.0600 

.0817 

.0600 

.0800 

.0600 

.0600 

.0700 

.0700 

.0800 

.0825 

.0600 

.0600 

.0600 

.0700 

.0600 

.0700 

.0600 

.0633 

.0550 

.0592 

.0641 

.0730 

.0597 

.0668 

.0556 

.0651 

.0600 

.0633 

.0600 

.0633 

.0600 

.0650 

.0600 

.0600 

.0600 

.0600 

.0600 

.0600 

.0625 

.0758 

.0600 

.0733 

.0700 

.0742 

.0000 

.0625 

.0800 

.0800 

.0600 

.0025 

.0740 

.0767 

.0740 

.0767 

.0740 

.0767 

.0800 

.0600 

.0800 

.0800 

.0600 

.0800 

.0600 

.0800 

.0800 

.0800 

.0617 

.0717 

.0700 

.0700 

.0700 

.0658 

.0700 

.0675 

.0700 

.0700 

.0742 

.0750 

.0767 

.0767 

0758 

.0767 

.0758 

.0767 

.0600 

.0800 

.0800 

.0800 

.0800 

.0800 
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State  and  locality. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 


Providence. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Sioux  Falls. 


TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Dallas 


San  Antonio. 


Salt  Lake  City. 


VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Tacoma 


WEST  VIROINIA. 


Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee. 


Description. 


Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered ,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans,  sold  by 

ticket. 
Delivered,  measured  from  cans,  sold  by 

ticket. 


Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled  or  measured  from  cans, 
sold  by  ticket. 

Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  ticket , 

Delivered,  bottled  or  measured  from  cans. 
Delivered,  bottled  or  measured  from  cans. 
Delivered,  bottled  or  measured  from  cans. 

Delivered,  bottled,  14  quarts  for  $1 ,  Jan., 
1906,  to  Aug..  1907;  12  quarts  for  $1, 
Sept.  to  Dec.,  1907. 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans,  16  quarts 
for  $1,  Jan.,  1906,  to   Aug.,  1907;  14 

Suarts  for  $1,  Sept.  to  Dec.,  1907. 
ivered,  measured  from  cans,  16  quarts 

for  SI,  Jan.,  1906,  to  Feb.,  1907;  14  quarts 

for$l,  Mar.  to  Dec.,  1907. 
Delivered,  bottled,  14  quarts  for  $1,  Jan., 

1906,  to  Sept.,  1907;  12  quarts  forll,  Oct. 

and  Nov..  and  10  quarts  for  $1  .Dec.,  1907 
Delivered,  bottled,  14  quarts  for  $1,  Jan., 

1906,  to  May,  1907;  12  quarts  for  $1,  June 

to  Nov.,  1907,  and  10  quarts  for  $1,  Dec., 

1907. 
Delivered,  bottled,  14  quarts  for  $1 ,  Jan., 

1906,  to   Aug.,  1907;   12  quarts  for  $1, 

Sept.  to  Dec.,  1907. 

Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  ticket 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans,  sold  by 
ticket. 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  ticket 

Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  ticket 

Delivered,  measured  from  cans 

Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  ticket 

Delivered  measured  from  cons,  sold  by 

ticket. 
Delivered,  measured  from  cans,  sold  by 

ticket. 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled 

Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  ticket 

Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  ticket,  1907. . . 
Delivered,  bottled,  sold  by  ticket,  Jan.  to 

June.  IKXi. 
Delivered,  measured  from  ©ins.  sold  by 

ticket.  Oct.,  1906,  to  Dec.,  1907. 


Average  price. 
1907. 


1906. 


10.0725 
.0725 
.0750 

.0800 
.0800 
.0800 

.0558 
.0542 

.0594 


.0900 
.0633 


.0708 
.0625 
.0558 

.0714 


.0625 
.0714 
.0714 

.0714 


.0640 
.0647 
.0640 


.1000 
.0800 
.1000 
.0817 
.0742 
.0742 


.0607 


.0800  i 

.0800 

.0800 

.O.Vtt  ' 

.0533 

.0504 

.0522 


$00750 
.0750 
.0750* 

.0983 
.098a 
.0983 

.0558 
.057a 

.058a 


.0900 
.083a 

.0858 
.0708 
.0667 
.05P2 

.0754 


.0655 
.0099 
.0758 
.0797 

.0754 


.0655 
.0714 
.0625 


.1000 
.0833 

.1000 
.08,50 
.OSfjO 
.0850 


0728 

.0827 

0728 

.  0.aL8 

0650 

.  0725 

0647 

.0M)8 

0607 

.  0(>C6 

.0800 

.  0*33 

.0800 

.05S8 
.  O.V-8 
.  (x  j08 

.0588 
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ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Montgomery 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

Peoria 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Terre  Haute 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 

MAINE. 

Portland 


New  Orleans 

New  Orleans 

Georgia  cane 

Georgia  cane,  sold  in  gallon  cans. 


New  Orleans,  sugar-house. 
New  Orleans,  sugar-house . 


New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 

New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 


New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans . 


New  Orleans,  sold  by  the  quart. 
New  Orleans,  sold  by  the  quart. 


New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 


Strap,  Florida  cane. 
Sirup,  Florida  cane. 
Sirup,  Florida  cane. 


Georgia  cane 

Georgia  cane,  sold  in  gallon  cans. 
New  Orleans 


New  Orleans . 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 


New  Orleans,  sold  by  the  quart. . 
New  Orleans,  sold  by  the  quart . . 
New  Orleans,  sold  by  the  quart. . 
New  Orleans,  sold  by  the  quart . . 
New  Orleans,. sold  In  quart  cans. 


New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
New  Orleans. 
Sirup,  corn . . . 


New  Orleans. 


New  Orleans . 
New  Orleans. 


New  Orleans 

New  Orleans,  open  kettle. 
Plantation 


10.7500 
.7500 
.5000 
.6600 

.6000 
.6500 


.5000 
.6000 
.6500 
.5000 
.6000 
.6000 

.5000 
.7500 


.5500 
.5000 


.6000 
.6000 


.5000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 

.5000 
.6333 
.5000 

.5000 
.6750  ' 
.5000 

.6000  ! 

.5000 

.5683 

.6500 

.7000 

.6000 

.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.0000 
.6000 

.6000  ! 
.4000  ' 
.6000 
.5000 
.3500 

.6000 


i 


Porto  Rico. 
i  Porto  Rico. 


.6000  : 
.6000 

I 

.4000 
.6000 
.4000 

.5000 

.5000  : 


•0. 7500 
.8500 
.5000 

.6500 

.6000 
.65C0 


.5000 
.6000 
.7167 
.5000 
.7125 
.6000 

.5500 
.7500 


.5500 
.5000 


.6000 

.eooo 


.5000 
.6000 
.7100 
.6000 

.5000 
.7000 
.5167 

.55C0 
.7500 
.5000 

.6000 
.5167 
.6000 
.6500 
.7000 
.COOO 

.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 

.eooo 

.4000 
.COOO 
.5000 
.4000 

.6000 


.5625 
.6125 

.4000 
.6250 
.4000 

.5000 
.5375 
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State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

Porto  Rico 

$0.4500 
..6000 

Veooo 

.4000 
.5000 
.4800 
.5000 
.4800 
.4500 
.4000 
.3700 
.5000 
.6000 
.5000 

.6500 
.5000 
.4000 
.4500 
.6000 

.6000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4500 
.6000 
.4000 
.4000 

.5000 
.5000 
.6000 
.4500 
.4000 

.6500 
.6000 

.6000 
.6000 

.5000 
.6000 

.5500 
.GO00 

.6000 
.6000 
.6000 

.5500 
.4000 
.4000 
.4000 
.4800 
.4000 
.4500 
.6500 
.5300 
.5000 
.0000 
.5000 
.(AX) 
.7200 
.0000 
.5000 
.'.000 
1         .  0583 
.0000 

10.4500 

New  Orleans 

New  Orleans 

.6000 
.6000 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston ...., 

New  Orleans 

.4000 

Porto  Rico 

.5000 

Porto  Rico 

.4800 

Fall  River 

New  Orleans 

.5000 

Porto  Rico 

.4800 

Lynn 

New  Orleans 

.4500 

Porto  Rico 

.4000 

MftWon 

Molasses  and  sirup,  blended 

.3700 

Porto  Rico 

.5000 

Worcester 

New  Orleans 

.6000 

Porto  Rico 

.5000 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Now  Orleans 

.6500 

New  Orleans 

.5000 

Gran  d  Rapids 

New  Orleans 

.4000 

New  Orleans. 

.4500 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

New  Orleans,  open  kettle,  sold  by  the 
quart. 

New  Orleans 

.8000 
.GOOO 

Porto  Rico 

.4000 

Minneapolis ,...-. 

New  Orleans 

.4000 

New  Orleans 

.4500 

Porto  Rico 

.6000 

St.  Paul 

New  Orleans 

.4000 

Mew  Orleans 

.4000 

Missotnti. 
Kansas  CMy .   .  r . r ,  T  T  T . . .  „ 

New  Orleans 

.5000 

New  Orleans 

.5000 

St.  Louis 

New  Orleans 

.6000 

New  Orleans 

.4500 

New  Orleans 

.4000 

MONTANA. 

Butte 

New  Orleans,  sold  in  gallon  cans 

.6500 

New  O  rclans,  sold  in  gallon  cans 

.6000 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

New  Orleans 

.6000 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

New  Orleans,  sold  in  quart  cans 

Porto  Rico 

.6000 
.5000 

Porto  Rico 

.COOO 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City 

New  Orleans,  open  kettle 

New  Orleans,  open  kettle,  sold  by  the 

quart. 
New  Orleans 

.5500 

Trenton 

.6000 
.6000 

New  Orleans 

.7000 

New  Orleans 

.6500 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

New  Orleans  L        T 

.5500 

Porto  Rico,  sold  in  quart  cans 

.4000 

Buffalo 

New  Orleans 

.4000 

New  Orleans 

.4000 

New  Orleans,  sold  by  the  quart 

.4800 

Porto  Rico 

.4000 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

Porto  Rico,  black 

New  Orleans 

.4500 
.(.500 

New  Orleans,  sold  by  the  quart 

.5300 

New  Orleans,  sold  in  gallon  opnar  T 

.5000 

New  York  (Manhattan) 

New  Orleans 7 

.0292 

New  Orleans 

.5000 

New  Orleans 

.0125 

New  Orleans,  sold  by  the  quart 

.7200 

New  Orleans,  sold  by  the  quart 

.0000 

Rochester 

New  Orleans 

Porto  Rico 

.5000 

.4000 

Syracuse .  .....  . 

New  Orleans 

.7000 

New  Orleans,  sokl  by  the  quart 

.6000 
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State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

New  Orleans 

SO.  6000 
.5500 
.6250 
.4000 
.5000 
.5000 
.4000 
.G000 
.5000 

.6750 
.6000 

.5000 
.5000 
.6500 
.4800 
.4000 
.5000 

.6000 

.6000 
.6000 
.7000 
.5000 
.6000 

.5000 
.5000 
.6000 

.6000 
.5000 

.4500 
.5000 

.8000 

.8000 

.6000 
.6000 
.5000 

.6500 
.6000 
.6500 
.5000 

.9000 
.7500 
.7500 

.6000 
.6000 
.6000 
.3500 

.5000 
.5000 
.6000 
.6000 

.6000 
.5333 

.4000 
.4500 

90.  GOOO 

New  Orleans .  x  x . . . . , 

.5500 

New  Orleans 

.7500 

Cleveland 

New  Orleans 

.4000 

New  Orleans.  x 

.5000 

New  Orleans,  open  kettle 

.5000 

Porto  Rico 

.4067 

Toledo 

New  Orleans 

.0000 

New  Orleans,  open  kettle 

.5000 

OREGON. 

Portland 

New  Orleans 

.7500 

New  Orleans 

.6000 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

New  Orleans 

.5000 

New  Orleans 

.5000 

New  Orleans : 

.  .6500 

Sirup,  sugar,  sold  by  the  quart 

.4800 

Sirup,  sugar,  sold  by  the  quart 

.4533 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

New  Orleans,  open  kettle,  sold  by  the 

quart. 
New  Orleans,  open  kettle,  sold  by  the 

quart. 
New  Orleans,  sold  by  the  quart 

.6000 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 

.6000 
.6000 

New  Orleans,  sold  by  the  quart 

.6000 

Scranton -» 

New  Orleans 

.7000 

New  Orleans 

.5000 

New  Orleans,  open  kettle 

.6000 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

New  Orleans 

.5208 

New  Orleans 

.5250 

New  Orleans ? 

.6000 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

New  Orleans 

.6000 

New  Orleans 

.5000 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

New  Orleans 

.5000 

New  Orleans 

.5000 

TENNESSEE. 

Louisiana  cane,  open  kettle,  sold  in  quart 

cans. 
New  Orleans  and  corn,  blended,  sold  in 

quart  cans. 
New  Orleans,  sold  by  the  quart 

.8000 

.8000 
.6000 

Nashville 

New  Orleans. " .* 

.6000 

New  Orleans 

.5833 

TEXAS. 

Dallas 

Louisiana,  cane,  sold  in  gallon  cans 

New  Orleans,  sold  in  gallon  cans 

.6500 

.6500 

San  Antonio 

New  Orleans,  sold  in  gallon  cans 

.6500 

New  Orleans,  sold  in  gallon  cans 

.5000 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

New  Orleans 

.9000 

New  Orleans,  sold  in  gallon  cans 

.8500 

New  0  rleans,  soid  in  gallon  cans 

.7500 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

New  Orleans 

.6000 

New  Orleans 

.6000 

Richmond 

New  Orleans 

.6000 

Porto  Rico 

.3667 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

New  Orleans , 

.5000 

New  Orleans 

.5416 

Tacoma 

New  Orleans 

.6000 

Sirup,  candy-drip 

.6000 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 

New  Orleans,  open  kettle 

.6167 

New  Orleans,  open  kettle 

GOOO 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 

New  Orleans .     . .  . 

.4000 

New  Orleans,  open  kettle 

.4500 
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State  and  locality. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Montgomery 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 

DELAWARE. 

W  ilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta '. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

Peoria 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Terrc  Haute 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 

MAINE. 

Portland 


Description. 


Leg 
Leg 
Leg 
Leg 

Leg 
Leg 

Leg 
Leg 
Leg 
Leg 
Leg 
Leg 

Leg 
Leg 

Leg 
Leg 
Leg 

Leg 
Leg 

Leg 
Leg 
Leg 
Leg 

Leg 
Leg 
Leg 

Leg 
Leg 

Leg 
Leg 
Leg 
Leg 
Leg 
Leg 

Leg 
Leg 
Leg 
Leg 
Leg. 

Leg 
Leg 
Leg 
Leg 

Leg 
Leg 

Leg 
Leg 

Log 
Log 
Leg 

Leg 
L*R 
Leg. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


SO.  1950 
.1733 
.1417 
.1250 

10.2167 
.1625 
,1500 
.1500 

.1500 
.1500 

.1688 
.1792 

.1250 
.1354 
.1250 
.1458 
.1333 
.1375 

.1325 
.1500 
.1500 
.1650 
.1500 
.1500 

.1250 
.1500 

.1500 
.1500 

.1550 
.1983 
.1333 

.1833 
.1783 
.1367 

.1G17 
.1500 

.1800 
.1500 

.1500 
.1558 
.1567 
.1542 

.1800 
.1700 
.1633 
.1675 

.2000 
.1642 
.1883 

.1800 
.1850 
.2000 

.1808 
.1754 

.2063 
.2000 

.1133 
.1467 
.1258 
.1246 
.1688 
.1646 

.1133 
.1400 
.1483 
.1354 
.1750 
.1625 

.1767 
.1950 
.1900 
.1742 
.1517 

.1379 
.1850 
.2100 
.2158 
.1525 

.1354 
.1375 
.1438 
.1438 

.1250 
.1375 
.1467 
.1500 

.1700 
.1575 

.1550 
.2242 

.1750 
.1517 

.1667 
.1313 

.1500 
.1500 
.1650 

.1500 
.1500 
.1713 

.1342 
.  1567 
.1325 

.1467 
.1417 
.1475 
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State  and  locality. 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Fall  River 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 

MONTANA. 

Butte 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  C ity 

Trenton 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  ( Brooklyn) 

New  York  (Manhattan) 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 


Description. 


Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg- 

Leg- 
Log. 
Leg. 

Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg- 
Leg. 
Leg- 

Leg. 
Leg- 
Leg. 
Leg. 

Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg.. 

Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 

Leg. 
Leg. 

Leg. 
Leg. 


Leg- 
Leg. 

Leg. 
Leg. 
Log. 
Leg. 

Leg- 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg- 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 

Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 


Average  price. 

1 

1906. 

1907. 

SO.  1733 

10.1733 

.1375 

.1417 

.1367 

.1683 

.1288 

.1358 

.1417 

.1475 

.1267 

.1317 

.1300 

.1358 

.1317 

.1425 

.1133 

.1192 

.1396 

.1483 

.1725 

.1950 

.1217 

.1283 

.1433 

.1400 

.1400 

.1400 

.1400 

.1450 

.1450 

.1450 

.1500 

.1500 

.1438 

.1500 

.1438 

.1500 

.1400 

.1400 

.1238 

.1275 

.1467 

.1417 

.1500 

.1575 

.1525 

.1550 

.1550 

.1542 

.1042 

.1083 

.1633 

.1583 

.1133 

.1167 

.1358 

.1542 

.1396 

.1438 

.1417 

.1417 

.1500 

.1575 

.1767 

.1725 

.1083 

.1283 

.1308 

.1367 

.1275 

.1288 

.1C00 

.1600 

.1600 

.1800 

.1700 

.1700 

.1600 

.1600 

.1100 

.1067 

.1650 

.1717 

.1025 

.1196 

.1400 

.1350 

.1350 

.1283 

.1250 

.1400 

.1533 

.1500 

.1683 

.1750 

.1250 

.1250 

.1104 

.  1250 

.1275 

.1363 

1383 

.1367 

.1250 

.1338 

.  1325 

.1300 

.  135S 

.1367 

.1200 

.1375 

.1750 

.1750 

.1233 

.1250 

.1333 

.1333 

.1500 

.1567 
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Stat*  and  locality. 


Description. 


1     Average  pries. 
1     1*06.  1907. 


ohio— coacioded- 
Cleveland Leg. 

Toledo Leg. 

Leg. 

OEEGOX. 

Portland Leg. 

Leg. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


Philadelphia. 


I 

Leg. 
Pittsborg  (Allegheny) Leg. 

Leg. 
Pittsburg  (Pittsbnrgi Leg. 

Leg. 
Scranton Leg. 

Leg. 
Wilkes- Barre Leg. 

Leg. 

KHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence '  Leg . 

Leg. 
south  CAROLINA. 

Charleston Leg. 

Leg. 

SOCTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls Leg. 

Leg. 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis Leg. 

¥*• 

,  Leg. 

Nashville Leg . 

Leg. 

TEXAS. 

Dallas Leg. 

Leg. 
San  Antonio Leg. 

Leg. 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City Leg. 

Leg. 

I  Leg- 
v  mo  i  xi  a.  J 

Norfolk ,  Leg. 

Leg. 

Richmond I  Leg. 

I  Lee. 

WASHINGTON. 


Seattle. 
Tacoma 


wf.."t  rnomi 


Whrelinp. 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee. 


Leg 
Leg 

Leg. 
Leg. 
Leg. 

L<*. 
Uf. 

Leg 
Leg. 


10.1250 

10.1400 

.1425 

.1433 

.2000 

.2000 

.1400 

.1467 

.1275 

.1308 

.2000 

.2000 

.1375 

.1500 

.1458 

1 

.1500 

.1308 

.1492 

.1417 

.1508 

.1367 

.1483 

.1500 

.1500 

.1450 

.1450 

.1900 

.1800 

.1733 

.1733 

.1600 

.1600 

.  lSlW 

.  1867 

.  1667 

.  1767 

.1667  , 

.1700 

.  1358 

.  1275 

.1743 

1 

.1917 

. 1333  ' 

.1354 

. 1313  . 

.1458 

.1658  ' 

.1917 

.1333  ' 

.  1375 

. 1625  ' 

.  1975 

.  17-21 

.  1763 

.  1563 

.I'M  7 

.1125 

.  1250 

.1208  | 

.  1250 

.1500  ' 

.1500 

.  1500 

.  I05S 

.  2000 

.  2000 

.  1500 

.  1500 

.1500 

.  1023 

. 1500  , 

.R\S 

.  1500  1 

.  1600 

.  1500  ! 

.  is::» 

.  1MH)  ' 

.  UCVi 

.  1«'»50 
.1517 

.17. Ml 

1308 

.  mo 

i:.<» 

.1500 

.1375 
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PORK,   FRESH,   PER    POUND. 


State  and  locality. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Montgomery 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 

Washington 


Jacksonville. 


Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 


Atlanta. 


Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 


Chicago. 


Peoria 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Tcrre  Haute 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

KAN9AS. 

Topeka 


Chops, 
i  Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops . 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


$0.1792 

$0-1729 

.1708 

.1813 

.1500 

.1467 

.1500 

.1583 

.1500 

.1500 

.1500 

.1667 

.1750 

.1563 

.1500 

.1563 

.1688 

.1771 

.1700 

.1700 

.1750 

.1800 

.1500 

.1500 

.1650 

.2000 

.1625 

.1800 

.1354 

.1500 

.1633 

.1800 

.1250 

.1563 

.1225 

.1250 

.1250 

.1375 

.1483 

.1558 

.1533 

.1650 

.1633 

.1750 

.1500 

.1517 

.1600 

.1533 

.1525 

.1525 

.1567 

.1683 

.1533 

.1575 

.1567 

.1617 

.1617 

.1617 

.2000 

.2000 

.1675 

.1917 

.2000 

.2000 

.1800 

.2000 

.1500 

.1563 

.1500 

.1688 

.1604 

.1896 

.1325 

.1383 

.1442 

.1450 

.1163 

.1333 

.1383 

.1367 

.1246 

.1238 

.1325 

.1379 

.1500 

1525 

.1442 

1542 

.1517 

.1375 

.1650 

.1488 

.1592 

.1033 

.1550 

.IMS 

.1.583 

.1558 

.  IXU 

1G17 

.1258 

.1542 

.1438 

.1438 

.1417 

.1500 

.1250 

.1250 

.1438 

.1438 

.1438 

.1396 

.1354 

.1375 

.1396 

.1396 

.1375 

1575 

.1375 

.1375 
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State  and  locality. 


Louisville. 


New  Orleans. 


Portland. 


Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Fall  River 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 


MONTANA. 


Butte. 


Omaha. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 


Manchester. 


Description. 


Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 


Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


10.1500 

$0.1667 

.1500 

.1667 

.1500 

.1479 

.1558 

.1500 

.1800 

.1800 

.1500 

.1625 

.1542 

.1675- 

.1288 

.1492- 

.1433 

.1583 

.1492 

.1608 

.1492 

.1550 

.1425 

.1375- 

.1342 

.1475- 

.1533 

.1567 

.1300 

.1517 

.1342 

.1542 

.1550 

.1758 

.1575 

.1642* 

.1400 

.  1375 

.1433 

.1442' 

.1567 

.1642* 

.1400 

.1500- 

.1617 

.  1675 

.1608 

.1592 

.1533 

.1567 

.1600 

.1983- 

.1417 

.1450 

.1650 

.1775- 

.1483 

.1667 

.1458 

.1483 

.1450 

.1417 

.1283 

.1392' 

.1350 

.1333- 

.1500 

.1567 

.1346 

.1392 

.1363 

.1450- 

.1313 

.1450'" 

.1458 

.1396 

.1458 

.1492 

.1396 

.1417 

.1375 

.1333 

.1333 

.1313 

.1475 

.1488 

.1463 

.1550 

.1250 

.1417 

.1417 

.1396 

.1417 

.1354 

.1375 

.1313 

.1325 

.1413 

.1183 

.1225 

.1425 

.1408 

.1600 

.  1438 

.1625 

.1500 

.1429 

.1500 

.1563 

.1500 

.1292 

.1354 

.1250 

.1250 

.1313 

.1354 

.1442 

.1617 

.1325 

.1358 

.1513 

.1608. 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Jersey  City. 
Trenton 


Albany. 
Buffalo. 


New  York  (Brooklyn). 


New  York  (Manhattan) . 


Rochester. 
Syracuse.. 


Cincinnati. 


Cleveland. 


Toledo. 


Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 


Pittsburg  (Allegheny). 
Pittsburg  (Pittsburg). 

Scranton 

Wilkes-  Ba  rre 


Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops. 

Chops. 
Chops. 
Chops 


RHODE  I  SLANT*. 


Chops* 
Chops 
Chops 
Chops 
Chops 
Chops 
Chops 
Chops 
Chops 
Chops 
Chops 
Chops 
Chops 
Chops 
Chops 
Chops 
Chops 


Providence. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Chops. 

Chops. 

i  Chops. 


Charleston. 


Chops. 

,  Chops. 

Chops. 


$0.1517 

10.1533 

.1558 

.1683 

.1338 

.1550 

.1433 

.1592 

.1567 

.1767 

.1425 

.1492 

.1650 

.1633 

.1483 

.1500 

.1600 

.1633 

.1408 

.1433 

.1492 

.1625 

.1475 

.1592 

.1313 

.1392 

.1750 

.1850 

.1500 

.1667 

.1567 

.1650 

.1517 

.1583 

.1600 

.1817 

.2000 

.2050 

.1375 

.1567 

.1583 

.1400 

.1817 

.1883 

.1750 

.1733 

.1350 

.1283 

.1450 

.1483 

.1338 

.1350 

.1375 

.1517 

.1500 

.1500 

.1600 

.1617 

.1488 

.1575 

.1350 

.1350 

.1500 

.1429 

.1308 

.1321 

.1433 

.1600 

.1425 

.1250 

.1354 

.1413 

.1500 

.1592 

.1250 

.1475 

.1475 

.1492 

.1175 

.1192 

.1500  , 
.1500  I 
.1500 


.1500 
.1500 
.1625 


.1700 

.1667 

.1442 

.1425 

.1767 

.1783 

.1600 

.1600 

.1467 

.1633 

.1533 

.1575 

.1513 

.1625 

.1608 

.1650 

.1558 

.1650 

.1542 

.1675 

.1500 

.1500 

.1250 

.1250 

.1483 

.1550 

.1625 

.1658 

.1533 

.1567 

.1400 

.1325 

.1500 

.1467 

.1600 

.1550 

.1700 

.1517 

.1692 

.1717 

.1417 

.1417 

.17S3 

.1680 

.1783 

.1700 
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State  and  locality. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA, 

Sioux  Falls 

TENNESSEE. 

Memph  is 

Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Dallas 

San  Antonio 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 


Description. 


Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops,  shoulder, 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 

Chops 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


PORK,  SALT,  BACON,  PER  POUND. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Montgomery 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA 

Los  Angeles 

Sun  Francisco 


Denver. 


Breakfast,  smoked,  sliced 

Piece 

Smoked,  sliced 

Breakfast,  smoked,  sliced 
Breakfast,  smoked,  sliced 
Breakfast,  smoked,  sliced 

Matchless,  smoked,  sliced 
Matchless,  smoked,  sliced 
Sunlight,  smoked,  sliced., 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Swift's,  smoked,  sliced. . . 

Smoked,  piece 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 


$0.2500 
.1313 
.2417 
.2000 
.2150 
.2000 

.2150 
.2396 
.2000 

.2000 
.1917 
.3000 
.1917 
.2000 
.2875 
.2000 
.2500 

.2000 
.2000 
.2500 


10.1600 

$0.1625 

.1550 

.1417 

.1313 

.1333 

.1750 

.1792 

.1708 

.1583 

.1750 

.1750 

.1396 

.1188 

.1458 

.1208 

.1438 

.1271 

.1583 

.1746 

.1458 

.1521 

.1500 

.1771 

.1500 

.1563 

.1708 

.1750 

.1500 

.1583 

.1750 

.1917 

.1750 

.2000 

.1750 

.1750 

.1517 

.1608 

.1500 

.1633 

.1500 

.1617 

.1500 

.1479 

.1288 

.1438 

.1617 

.1567 

.1250 

.1500 

.1458 

.1500 

.1250 

.1250 

.1500 

.1500 

.1625 

.1658 

.1500 

.1500 

.1500 

.1592 

.1575 

.1700 

.1592 

.1608 

.1200 

.1375 

.1300 

.1300 

.1300 

.1367 

$0.2667 
.1425 
.2417 
.2208 
.2267 
.2000 

.2150 
.2500 
.2000 

.2000 
.2000 
.3000 
.1900 
.2200 
3000 
.2292 
.2500 

.2500 
.2000 
.2500 
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State  and  locality. 

Description. 

[     Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 

Smoked,  piece 

SO.  1883 
.2000 
.2200 

.2000 
.1867 
.1800 

.1800 
.1800 
.1800 
.1850 

.2000 

.2000 
.1975 
.2500 

.1250 
.1208 
.1750 

.1288 
.1967 
.1767 
.1650 
.1867 
.1763 
.1758 
.1817 
.1817 

.2250 
.2250 
.2500 
.2200 
.1500 
.1917 

.1950 
.1917 
.1650 
.2750 
.1938 
.2300 

.2383 
.1967 
.2375 

.1900 
.1906 
.1500 

.2200 
.2425 
.1700 

.2225 

.2000 
.1900 

.1750 
.1583 
.1733 
.1750 

.1733 
.1508 
.1825 
.1617 

SO.  1900 
2067 

Smoked ,  sliced '.'.'.'.""' 

Smoked,  sliced 

?225 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

Smoked,  sliced 

.2000 
.2000 

.1963 

.1900 
..1850 
.1883 
.2000 

.2000 

2000 

Smoked,  sliced *" 

Smoked,  sliced 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington          

Smoked,  sliced .  • 

Smoked,  sliced.. 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

FLORIDA. 

Breakfast,  smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

.2083 
.2500 

.1250 

'   GEORGIA. 

Breakfast,  sugar-cured,  sliced 

Piece 

Piece 

.1242 

Smoked,  piece 

.  1750 

ILLINOIS. 

Smoked,  piece 1 

.1633 

Smoked,  piece 

.1883 

Smoked,  piece . 

.1883 

Peoria                                 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole | 

Smoked,  piece 

.1733 
.2100 
.1917 
.1750 

INDIANA. 

Smoked,  piece 

Smoked,  sliced ' 

Breakfast,  sugar-cured,  smoked,  sliced. . . 
Breakfast,  sugar-cured,  smoked,  sliced... j 
Smoked,  sliced 1 

.1925 
.1883 

.2500 

.2467 
.2500 

Terre  Haute. . .   . 

Breakfast,  smoked,  sliced 

Smoked ,  piece 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced *. 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Armour's  Star,  smoked,  sliced ' 

Smoked ,  sliced ! 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked ,  sliced 

Breakfast,  smoked,  piece < 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced .• 

English,  sugar-cured,  smoked,  piece 

Smoked,  sliced 

Dove,  sugar-cured,  smoked,  piece 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Rib  in,  smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked ,  piece | 

Smoked,  piece i 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked ,  sliced i 

.2175 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

.1667 
.2092 

.2125 

Dubuque 

.2000 
.2000 
.2708 

KANSAS. 

Topeka ... T  - .  -  t  T 

.2000 

.2400 

.2000 

KENTUCKY. 

.2075 
.2167 

.1938 

LOUISIANA. 

Sew  Orleans             

.2146 
.1754 

.2350 

MAINE. 

.2500 
.1963 

.2000 

MARYLAND. 

.2475 
.2000 

.1733 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

.1567 
.1733 
.1850 

.1717 

.1708 
.1900 
.1608 
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State  and  locality. 


Massachusetts— concluded 
Fall  River 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

MI8SOURI. 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 


Butte. 


Omaha. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City 

Trenton , 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 


New  York  (Manhattan) . 


Description. 


Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced .' 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Boneless,  smoked,  piece 

Breakfast,  smoked,  piece 

Breakfast,  smoked,  piece 

Breakfast,  smoked,  sliced 

Breakfast,  smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  piece 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced . .- 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Breakfast,  sugar-cured,  smoked,  piece, 

to  10  pounds. 
Side,  smoked,  piece,  8  to  10  pounds — 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Breakfast,  smoked,  piece 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Breakfast,  smoked,  piece 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Westphalia,  boneless,  smoked,  sliced.. 

Smoked 

Smoked,  piece 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Breakfast,  smoked,  sliced 

Rib  in,  smoked,  sliced 

Rib  in,  smoked,  sliced 


Average  price. 


1006. 


1907. 


).1592 

SO.  1658 

.1558 

.1567 

.1883 

.1917 

.1833 

.2000 

.1450 

.1517 

.1817 

.2000 

.1875 

.1925 

.1700 

.1758 

.1833 

.1883 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2175 

.2217 

.2158 

.1442 

.1467 

.1567 

.1667 

.1542 

.1600 

.1600 

.1733 

.2000 

.1950 

.1650 

.1667 

.1508 

.1500 

.2000 

2050 

.1725 

.1800 

.1617 

.1692 

.2000 

.2000 

.1883 

.1867 

.1933 

.1917 

.1917 

.2600 

.1800 

.1800 

.1688 

.1813 

.1875 

.1875 

.2308 

.2375 

.1575 

.1758 

.1700 

.1819 

.1950 

.2050 

.1983 

.2050 

.2000 

.2000 

.2500 

.2500 

.2000 

.2083 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2100 

.1792 

.1933 

.1667 

.1800 

.1783 

.1833 

.1667 

.1675 

.1883 

.1967 

.1850 

.1833 

.2000 

.2200 

.2117 

.2200 

.2000 

.2000 

.2275 

.2500 

.2000 

.2000 

.1800 

.1967 

.1483 

.1600 

.1667 

.1900 

.1633 

.1833 

.1933 

.1608 

.2000 

.2000 

.1933 

.2117 

.1158 

.1200 

.2117 

.2258 

.1900 

.2133 

.2050 

.2100 

.2083 

.2375 

.2225 

.2375 

.1750 

.1817 
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State  and  locality. 


Toledo. 


Portland. 


Description. 


Average  price. 
1906.  1907. 


new  yobk  -concluded, 
New  York  (Manhattan) 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 

Scranton 

Wilkes-Barre 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Faiis 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Dalla 

San  Antonio 


Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smo  k  i  ■  d ,  sliced 

Smoked,  piece 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoke d,  sliced 

Smoked,  piece 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  piece 

Smoked,  piece 

Dove,  smoked,  piece 

Smoked,  sliced 

Breakfast,  smoked,  niece 

Armour's    8tar,     breakfast,     smoked 
sliced. 

Smoked ,  piece 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,  piece 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,  piece 

Breakfast,  smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Home  cured,  smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Breakfast,  smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Boneless,  smoked,  piece 

Breakfast,  smoked,  piece 

Smoked,  sliced 

Breakfast,  smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  piece 

Smoked,  piece 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Breakfast,  smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Belly,  sugar-cured,  smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Armstrong's  Clover,  smoked,  sliced . . .  . 
Swift's  Premium,  or  Gold  Band,  smoked, 
sliced. 

Swift's  Premium,  smoked,  sliced 

Capitol  City,  smoked,  sliced 

Gold  Band,  smoked,  sliced 

Gold  Band  smoked,  sliced 


0.2200 

10.2250 

.1800 

.2050 

.2100 

.2258 

.1425 

.1650 

.1375 

.1358 

.1575 

.1383 

.1800 

.1800 

.1650 

.1517 

.2383 

.2367 

.1683 

.1758 

.1683 

.1783 

.1592  , 

.1750 

.1900  , 

.1767 

.1667 

.1542 

.2500 

| 

.2500 

.1525  ! 

.1613 

.2167  , 

.2108 

.1700 

.1800 

.2167 

.2150 

.1800 

.1767 

.2200 

.2383 

.1800 

.1800 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.1GC0 

.1833 

.1967 

.2000 

.1708 

.1783 

.lb00 

.1783 

.1700 

.1683 

.1517 

.1500 

.1900 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.1950 

.1967 

.2000 

.2033 

.1*00 

.1983 

.1750 

.1767 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.1817 

.1600 

.1717 

.1467 

.1483 

.2133 

.2067 

.  lhOO  , 

.2017 

.2150 

.2133 

.1667 

.1717 

.1783 

.1950 

.1700  j 

.1733 

.2100  ' 

.2<00 

.2100 

.2083 

.1850 

.2033 

.2117 

.2542 

.1917 

.2083 

.2000 

.2417 

. 1417  , 

.1458 

.1458  , 

.1500 

.2250 

.2500 

.3000 

.3000 

.2500 

.2750 

.3000 

.3000 

.2500 

.2500 

.2417  1 

.2750 
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State  and  locality. 


Salt  Lake  City. 

v 
Norfolk 

Richmond 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle. 


Tacoma. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee. 


Description. 


Average 
1906. 


| 

Smoked,  sliced '  $0.2500 

Smoked,  sliced .2000 

8moked,  sliced I  .  2250 


Smoked,  piece.. 
Smoked,  piece.. 
Smoked,  sliced . 
Smoked,  sliced . 
Smoked,  sliced . 
Smoked,  sliced . 

Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 

Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 


Boneless,  smoked,  piece,  4  to  6  pounds. 

Smoked,  piece 

Rib  In,  smoked,  piece 


.1683 
.1667 
.1417 
.1675 
.1667 
.1658 

.2200 
.2000 
.2292 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.2417 

.1800 
.1800 
.1692 

.1600 
.1700 
.1S08 


price. 
1907. 


SO.  2500 
.2000 
.2500 

.1883 
.1792 
.1092 
.1917 
.1917 
.1742 

.2833 
.2500 
.2500 
.2000 
.2250 
.2333 
.2800 

.1800 
.2000 
.1733 


.1600 
.1333 
.1842 


PORK,  SALT,  DRY  OR  PICKLED,  PER  POUND. 


Birmingham. 
Montgomery. 


Little  Rock. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los  Angeles... 
San  Francisco. 


Denver. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New  Haven. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 


Jacksonville. 


Dry 

Dry,  clear,  piece. 

Dry 

Dry 


Dry. 
Dry. 


Dry 

Dry 

Pickled. 
Pickled. 
Pickled. 
Pickled. 


Dry 

Dry 

Dry,  belly. 


Dry 

Dry,  belly. 


Dry. 
Dry. 


Dry 

Pickled. 
Pickled. 
Pickled. 


Atlanta. 


Dry. 
Dry- 
Dry. 

.'  Dry. 
i  Dry. 


$0.1250 
.K»8 
.1250 
.1000 

$0.1250 
.1500 
.1250 
.1000 

.1250 
.1000 

.1250 
.1042 

.1500 
.1354 
.1250 
.1354 
.1354 
.1354 

.1500 
.1500 
.1500 
.1500 
.1500 
.1500 

.1100 
.  1250 
.1250 

.1250 
.1250 
.1250 

.1267 
.1250 

.1367 
.1500 

.1375 
.1C00 

.1400 
.1483 

.1438 
.1508 
.1517 
.1517 

.1542 
.  1667 
.1575 
.1492 

.1300 
.1242 
.1317 

.1250 
.1225 
.1400 

.1250 
.1208 

.1250 
.1146 
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State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

Dry .* 

$0.1325 
.1408 
.1133 
.1325 
.1267 
.1275 
.1425 
.1442 
.1508 

.1167 
.1375 
.1300 
.1250 

.1208 
.1000 
.1250 
.1188 

.1146 
.1058 

.1200 
.1525 

.0833 
.1000 
.0990 

.1200 
.1125 

.1050 
.1100 
.1233 

.1200 
.1275 
.1000 
.1267 
.1167 
.1000 
.1142 
.1242 
.1067 
.1600 
.1333 

.1350 
.1350 
.1092 
.1250 

.1250 
.1167 
.1250 
.1179 
.1417 
.1367 

.1250 
.1000 
.1158 
.1371 
.1300 

.1275 
.1500 

.1146 
.1146 

$0.1338 

Dry,  clear 

.1417 

Dry,  clear 

.1150 

Dry,  clear 

.1392 

Drv,  clear 

.1367 

Dry,  clear 

.1200 

Peoria 

Dry , 

.1438 

Dry 

.1438 

Drv,  sides 

.1350 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Dry ... 

.1354 

Pickled ... 

.1417 

Terre  Haute 

Dry 

.1433 

Pickled '. '. 

.1250 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

Pickled .      ......  . 

.1250 

Pickled 

.1000 

Dubuque 

Pickled 

.1208 

Pickled 

.1250 

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

Dry 

Dry 

.1188 

.1050 

KENTUCKY. 

Lou  sville 1 

Dry , 

.1175 

Dry,  sliced 

.1588 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 

Dry 

.0967 

Dry 

.1000 

Pickled,  sweet 

.1092 

MAINE. 

Portland 

Dry 

.1242 

Dry,  clear -. 

.1208 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

Dry 

.1100 

Pickled 

.1133 

Pickled,  side 

.1275 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Drv 

.1242 

Dry 

.1S33 

Pickled,  clear 

.1083 

Fall  River 

Pickled .. 

.1350 

Pickled 

.1242 

Lynn 

Pickled 

.1050 

Pickled 

.1200 

Maiden 

Pickled . 

1275 

Pickled 

.1133 

Worcester 

Dry 

1600 

Dry,  clear 

.1367 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Pickled ...  ...  . 

.1300 

Pickled 

.1425 

Grand  Rapids 

Drv.  clear 

.1083 
.1250 

Pickled 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Drv 

.1250 
1250 

Drv 

Minneapolis 

Pickled 

1225 

Pickled 

.1250 

St.  Paul 

Pickled 

.1438 
.1354 

Pickled 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

Dry 

.1250 
1000 

Drv 

St.  Louis 

Dry,  clear 

.1183 
.1425 

Dry.  clear 

Drv,  clear 

1288 

MONTANA. 

Butte 

Drv,  belly 

.1500 

Pickled 

1500 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

Dry 

.1188 
.1167 

Dry 
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State  and  locality. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City 

Trenton 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

New  York  (Manhattan) 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

OREGON. 

Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Pittsburg  ( Pittsburg) 

Scranton 

Wllkes-Barre 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Nashville 

TEXA8. 

Dallas 

Ban  Antonio 


Description. 


Dry 

Pickled. 


Pickled 

Pickled,  belly. 

Pickled 

Pickled 


Pickled 

Pickled,  mess.. 
Pickled,  belly. 
Pickled,  belly. 
Pickled,  belly. 

Dry , 

Dry 

Pickled 

Dry 

Dry , 


Dry. 

Dry 

Dry,  cledr 

Dry 

Pickled,  beily . 

Pickled 

Pickled 


Pickled 

Pickled 

Pickled 

Dry,  clear 

Pickled 

Pickled,  mess. 

Dry 

Dry,  sides.... 


Pickled. 
Pickled. 


Pickled 

Pickled 

Pickled,  belly 

Dry 

Pickled 

Dry 

Dry 

Pickled 

Pickled,  middlings. 

Pickled , 

Pickled 


Dry. 
Dry. 


Dry,  sliced.... 

Dry,  sliced 

Dry,  sliced 

Dry.  sliced 

Pickled,  clear. 
Pickled,  mess. 


Dry 

Pickled. 


Dry , 

Dry,  belly.. 
Dry,  butts. 
Dry 


Dry 

Dry 

Dry 

Pickled. 


Averag 

e  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

SO.  1342 

I0.132& 

.1267 

.1275 

.1492 

.1850 

.K08 

.1400 

.K00 

.1400 

.K00 

.1400 

.1450 

.1433 

.1533 

.1600 

.1325 

.1325 

.1425 

.1492 

.1283 

.1408 

.1533 

.1533 

.1275 

.1500 

.1600 

.1600 

.1250 

.1350- 

.1600 

.1650 

.1542 

.1708 

.1508 

.1617 

.1467 

.1467 

.1092 

.1167 

.1033 

.1117 

.1283 

.1133 

.1275 

.1425 

.1500 

.1550 

.1642 

.1417 

.1288 

.1300 

.1425 

.1567 

.1450 

.1600 

.1500 

.1583 

.1117 

.1100 

.1250 

.1250 

.1354 

.1500 

.1458 

.1500- 

.1550 

.1600 

.1583 

.1483 

.1533 

.1600 

.1300 

.1300 

.1500 

.1500 

.1500 

.1500 

.1558 

.1600 

.1250 

.1250 

.1533 

.1567 

.1250 

.1250 

.1342 

.1400 

.1350 

.1367 

.1275 

.1300 

.1617 

.1396 

.1658 

.1750 

.1500 

.  1467 

.1467 

.1550 

.1.500 

.1500 

.1375 

.1500 

.1167 

.1167 

.1250 

.1250 

.1000 

.1250 

.  1213 

.  1250 

.0767 

.0800 

.1175 

.1267 

.1300 

.1350 

.1250 

.1483 

.12.-J0 

.1250 

.1250 

.145* 
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State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

VIE  G  INI  A. 
Norfolk 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

WEST  VIBGINIA, 

Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 


Dry 10.1500 

Dry 1500 

Dry 1500 

Dry H67 

Dry,  clear 1242 

Dry 1238 

Dry,  clear 1000 

Pickled,  shoulder 1000 

Dry 1438 

Pickled 1354 

Pickled I       .1313 

Pickled 1500 

Pickled 1500 

Pickled 1479 

Pickled 1250 

Dry,  back ; 1325 

Pickled K00 


PORK,    SALT,   HAM,   PER   POl'ND. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Montgomery 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA, 

Washington 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville 


Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,  whole,    12  to  16 
pounds. 

Gold  Band,  smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked ,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole,  12  pounds 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,  whole,  13  pounds. 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced '//. 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced " , 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,   whole,  10  to  12 
pounds. 


SO.  2500 
.2417 
.2000 
.2000 
.2000 
.1700 


.2000 
.2000 
.2450 

.3000 
.2708 
.1600 
.2500 
.2500 
.2500 
.3000 
.1858 

.2000 
.2000 
.2500 


.2500 
.2725 
.2625 

.2367  ! 
.2183  I 
.2000 


i 


.2050  > 
.2000  i 
.2000  < 
.2500 

.1933 
.1913 
.2500 
.1833 


I 


$0.1500 
.1500 
.1500 

.1146 
.1317 
.1313 
.1000 
.1000 

.1375 
.1396 
.1396 
.1500 
.1500 

.1483 
.1250 

.1350 
1400 


•0.2500 
.2417 
.1958 
.2208 
.2000 
.1700 


.2250 
.2375 
.2500 

.3000 
.3000 
.1600 
.3000 
.2500 
.2500 
.3000 
.1900 

.2000 
.2000 
.2500 


.2500 
.2725 
.2600 

.2500 
.2258 
.2050 


.2500 
.2342 
.2233 
.2500 

.1933 
.2667 
.2500 
.1958 
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Tablb  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
PORK,   SALT,  HAM,  PER  POUND— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 


Atlanta. 


Chicago. 


Portland. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore. 


Peoria 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Terre  Haute 

IOWA. ' 

Dcs  Moines 

Dubuque ." 

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Fall  River 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 


Description. 


Average  price. 
1906.  1907. 


Smoked,  sliced 

8moked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,   smoked, 
pounds. 


whole,   9  to   14 


Smoked,  attced 

Smoked,  whole,  10  to  12  pounds . 
Smoked,  whole,  10  to  12  pounds. 
Smoked,  whole,  12  to  14  pounds. 
Smoked,  whole,  12  to  14  pounds. 
Smoked,  whole,  14  to  16  pounds. 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced . . . , 


Smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,   whole,  12  to  17 
pounds. 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced , 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,  sliced 


Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Swift's  Premium,  smoked,  sliced . 


Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 


Dove  or  Swift's  Premium,  smoked,  whole. 

6  to  10  pounds. 

Smoked,  sliced 

Swift's  Premium,  smoked,  whole,  o  to  10 

pounds. 
Gold  Band,  sugar-cured,  smoked,  piece.. 


Smoked,  sliced . 
Smoked,  sliced . 
Smoked,  sliced. 


Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole,  8  to  11  pounds. 
Smoked,  whole,  8  to  12  pounds. 
Smoked,  whole,  8  to  12  pounds. 


Smoked,  sliced . 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced . 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced . 
Smoked,  sliced . 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 
Smoked,  sliced. 


Honey-cured,  smoked,   whole,  9  to   12 
pounds. 

Star,  smoked,  wholn,  8  to  12  pounds 

Smoked,  whole,  9  to  12  pounds 


$0.2000 

$0.2208 

.2188 

.2375 

.ieoo 

.1592 

.1800 

.1800 

.13(57 

.1383 

.1533 

.1400 

.1203 

.1321 

.1517 

.1400 

.1567 

.1617 

.1875 

.1850 

.2050 

.2000 

.1933 

f 

.1950 

.2500 

.2500 

.2250 

.2483 

.2500 

.2500 

.2083 

.2067 

.2083 

.2400 

.1575 

.1567 

.1950 

.2250 

.2007 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.1967 

.1917 

.2542 

.2333 

.2500 

.2500 

.2417 

.2292 

.2500 

.2500 

.2000 

.2292 

.2188 

.2208 

.2000 

.1958 

.1733 

.1800 

*   .1602 

.1742 

.1700 

.1700 

.2025 

.23C0 

.2033 

.2450 

.2100 

.2383 

.20C0 

.2050 

.2317 

.2492 

.  10E0 

.1775 

.  1.K0 

.1483 

.1683 

.1600 

.1907 

.2050 

.2133 

.2033 

.2225 

.2183 

.2083 

.2150 

.2150 

.2192 

.2217 

.2300 

.2250 

.2067 

.2400 

.2317 

.2867 

.3000 

.2500 

.2500 

.2575 

.2617 

.2833 

.2750 

.2125 

.2183 

.2,000 

.2500 

.2800 

.2800 

.2000 

.2242 

.1500 

.1500 

.1421 

.1417 

.1483 

.1442 
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State  and  locality. 


MISSOURI. 


Kansas  City. 
St.  Louis 


Butte... 
Omaha  . 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 


NEW  JERSEY. 


Jersey  City  . 
Trenton 


Albany  . 
Buffalo  . 


New  York  (Brooklyn) . 


Kew  York  (Manhattan) . 


Rochester. 


Syracuse. 


i 


Description. 


Michigan — concluded, 
Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis .' 

St.  Paul 


Smoked,  half  or  whole,  10  to  14  pounds 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole,  14  to  16  pounds 

Smoked,  whole,  16  to  18  pounds 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole,  12  to  15  pounds 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole,  12  to  14  pounds 

Smoked,  sliced , 

Smoked,  sliced , 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced , 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole,  11  to  14  pounds , 

Sugar-cured,    smoked,  whole,  10  to    15 
pounds. 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,   smoked,   whole,   12  to  14 
pounds. 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole,  10  to  12  pounds 

Smoked,  whole,  10  to  12  pounds 

Armours  Best,  smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole,  10  to  16  pounds 

Smoked,  sliced , 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole,  12  to  14  pounds 

Smoked,  whole,  12  to  14  pounds 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole,  8  to  20  pounds , 

Smoked,  whole,  10  to  12  pounds , 

Smoked,  whole,  10  to  15  pounds 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,    whole,   10   to    15 

pounds. 
Sugar-cured,  smoked,  whole,   10  to  16 

pounds. 

Smoked,  whole,  average  10  pounds , 

Smoked,  whole,  1 1  poimds 

Sugar-cured,   smoked,   whole,   11   to   12 

pounds. 

Smoked,  sliced , 

Smoked,  whole,  10  to  14  pounds , 

Swift's,  sugar-cured,  smoked,  whole,  10  to 

14  pounds. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


[ 


1907. 


$0.1533 

$0.1533 

.2000 

.2000 

.2100 

.2100 

.1800 

.1967 

.1350 

.1492 

.1575 

.1500 

.1917 

.1933 

.1950 

.2050 

.2000 

.1950 

.1933 

.1950 

.1800 

.1800 

.1533 

.1550 

.2500 

.2500 

.2333 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.1050 

.1950 

.2183 

.2083 

.1642 

.1950 

.1475 

.1483 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2958 

.2100 

.2133 

.2100 

.2000 

.2117 

.2083 

.2267 

.2417 

.1433 

.1508 

.1575 

.1508 

.2550 

.2625 

.2067 

.2150 

.2183 

.2183 

.2650 

.2650 

.2292 

.2317 

.1475 

.1427 

.2275 

.2333 

.1600 

.1458 

.1600 

.1550 

.2500 

.2625 

.2133 

.2133 

.2000 

.2050 

.2417 

.2392 

.1292 

1317 

.2100 

.2383 

.1933 

.2067 

.2250 

.2500 

.1833 

.1833 

.1642 

.1625 

.2283 

.2350 

.2017 

.2000 

.1592 

.1608 

.1800 

.1933 

.1525 

.1558 

.1658 

.1767 

.1325 

.1342 

.1650 

.1492 

.1442 

.1475 

.1867 

.1633 

.1600 

.1600 

.1700 

.1683 
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State  and  locality. 


Cincinnati  . 


Cleveland  . 


Toledo. 


Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 


Pittsburg  (Allegheny) .... 

Pittsburg,  (Pittsburg) 

Scran  ton 

Wllkes-Barrc 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls #. , 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Nashville 


Dallas 

San  Antonio. 


Salt  Lake  City. 


Description. 


Smoked,  sliced $0.1850 


Smoked,  whole,  7  to  13  pounds. 

Smoked,  whole,  7  to  16  pounds 

Smoked,  whole,  10  to  25  pounds 

Armour's    Star,    sugar-cured,    smoked, 

whole,  9  to  16  pounds. 
Armour's,  sugar-cured,  smoked,  whole, 

9  to  16  pounds. 
Sugar-cured,  smoked,  whole,  16  pounds. . 
Sugar-cured,  smoked,  whole,  16 pounds.. 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 


Smoked,  sliced  . 
Smoked,  sliced  . 
Smoked,  sliced  . 


Smoked,  whole,  8  to  12  pounds 

Smoked,  whole,  9  to  12  pounds 

Smoked,  whole,  8  to  20  pounds 

Smoked,  whole,  12  to  18  pounds 

Smoked,  whole,  16  to  30  pounds 

Smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,   smoked,   whole,   14  to   18 
pounds. 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole,  12J  to  16  pounds 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole,  1 1  to  14  pounds 

Smoked,  whole,  12  to  16  pounds 


Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole,  8  to  15  pounds. . 
Smoked,  whole,  12  to  15  pounds. 


Smoked,  whole,  6  to  8  pounds 

Smoked,  whole,  7  to  10  pounds 

Sugar-cured,   smoked,  whole,   12  to  16 
pounds. 


Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole,  8  to  12  pounds 

Smoked,  whole,  8  to  12  pounds 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,  whole,    10  to    12 

pounds. 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole,  10  to  20  pounds 

Sugar-cured,   smoked,  whole,    12  to  20 

pounds. 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,   smoked,   whole,   10  to   14 

pounds. 
Gold  Band,  or  Swift's  Premium,  smoked, 

sliced. 

Smoked,  sliced 

Gold  Band,  sugar-cured,  smoked,  pliced.. 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 


Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

$0.1850 

$0.1725 

.1517 

.1388 

.1533 

.1542 

.1683 

.1783 

.1733 

.1633 

.1467 

.1488 

.1667 

.1458 

.1600 

.1600 

.1867 

.1800 

.2000 

.1983 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2167 

.2500 

.1583 

.1458 

.1650 

.1683 

.1550 

.1600 

.1467 

.1483 

.1506 

.1533 

.1800 

.1800 

.1908 

.2333 

.1508 

.1542 

.2425 

.2342 

.2125 

.2175 

.2200 

.2225 

.2000 

.2000 

.2425 

.2333 

.1658 

.1692 

.2000 

.1933 

.1583 

.1575 

.1567 

.1608 

.2717 

.2700 

..1600 

.1500 

.1500 

.1467 

.1604 

.1675 

.1758 

.1842 

.1625 

.1558 

.2167 

.2425 

.2100 

.2100 

.2050 

.2100 

.1525 

•  .1558 

.1642 

.1683 

.1592 

.1650 

.2000 

.2000 

.1442 

.1542 

.1563 

.1667 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.1500 

.1500 

.2500 

.2917 

.2500 

.2500 

.2000 

.2000 

.2500 

.3000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2500 

.2500 
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State  and  locality. 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Wheeling  . 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee. 


Description. 


Average  price. 
19C6.      :     1907. 


VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Tacoma 


Smoked,  whole,  5  to  10  pounds. 
Smoked,  whole,  6 to  10 pounds. 
Smoked,  whole,  8  to  12  pounds. 
Smoked,  whole.  6  to  8  pound  a. . 
Smoked,  whole,  8  to  12  pounds. 
Smoked,  whole,  8  to  15  pounds. 


Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  afieed 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  sliced 

Sugar-cured,  smoked,  whole,   12  to  16 
pounds. 


Smoked,  sliced , 

Smoked,  sliced 

Smoked,  whole,  10  pounds  . 


Layton's,  smoked,  whole,  10  to  18  pounds. 

Smoked,  whole,  5  to  7  pounds 

Smoked,  whole,  6  to  8  pounds 

Smoked,  whole,  10  to  15  pounds 


$6.K00 
.1800 
.1633  » 
.1717  ; 
.1783  , 
.1600 

.2000  ' 

.2000 

.2292 

.2000 

.2000 

.2375 

.1642 


.2600 
.2500 
.1492 

.1583 
.1667 
.1400 
.1400 


SO.  1925 
.1942 
.1917 
.1775 
.1783 
.1750 

.2000 
.2500 
.2500 
.2000 
.2250 
.2800 


.2075 
.2500 


.1(33 
.1333 
.1400 
.1409 


POTATOES,  IRISH,  PER  PECK. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham -. 

Irish 

10.2875 
.3042 
.2792 
.3083 
.3000 
.3708 

.2500 
.2250 
.2167 

.2881 
.2719 
.2456 
.3500 

.3625 

'.3625 

.1638 
.2038 
.2119 

.2125 
.2792 
.2700 

.2708 
.3208 
.2833 

.2733 
.2692 
.2775 
.2775 

.3333 
.3000 
.2875 

$3.3375 

Irish 

.3392 

Irish 

.2958 

Montgomery - 

Irish 

.3333 

Irish 

.2833 

Irish 

.3067 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Roci 

Irish 

.2667 

Irish 

.2542 

Irish 

.2500 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angles :....... 

Irish,  sold  in  100-pound  lots 

.3256 

Irish,  sold  In  100-pound  lots 

.2575 

Irish,  sold  in  100-pound  lots 

.2625 

San  Francisco _ 

Irish,  sold  by  the* pound 

.3625 

Irish,  sold  by  the  pound,  in  25  and  50 

cent  lots. 
Irish,  sold  by  the  pound,  in  25  and  50 

cent  lots. 
Irish,  sold  in  100-pound  lots 

.3563 
.4375 
.3344 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

Irish,  sold  in  100-pound  lots 

.1638 

Irish)  sold  In  100-pound  lots 

.2069 

Irish,  sold  in  100-pound  lots 

.2194 

CONNE(  TICUT. 

New  Haven 

Irish 

.2733 

Irish 

.2875 

Irish 

.2725 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

Irish 

.2833 

Irish 

.3192 

Irish 

.3458 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

Irish 

.2542 

Irish 

.2542 

Irish 

.2542 

Irish 

.2617 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville , 

Irish 

.3500 

Irish 

.3542 

Irish 

.3000 
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State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Averag 
1906. 

SO.  2750 
.2500 
.2775 

.1467 
.1467 
.1750 
.1625 
.2000 
.1567 
.2492 
.2300 
.2425 

.2050 
.2375 
.2133 
.2408 
.2242 
.2367 

.2008 
.2050 
.1900 
.2042 
.1875 
.2125 

.2042 
.2025 
.2333 

.2117 
.2958 
.2283 

.2408 
.3500 
.2813 
.3000 

.2142 
.2442 
.2367 

.2600 
.2800 
.2133 
.2525 

.2700 
.2425 
.2375 
.2650 
.2617 
.3000 
.3042 
.1808 
.2600 
.2725 
.2375 
.2750 
.2725 
.2600 
.2625 
.2500 

.2125 
.2083 
.2342 
.1825 
.1600 
.ISOO 

e  price. 
1907. 

GEORGIA. 

A  Uanta 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

10.3000 

ILLINOIS. 

ChlCaJJO ,     ,    r  .-,..,„...  r  ...  r 

.2750 
.2983 

.1992 

Irish 

.1917 

Irish 

.2100 

Irish 

.1767 

Irish 

.1808 

Peoria 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

.1775 
.2425 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis ,*■..■....,..,■..,.  - 

.2000 
.2500 

.2033 

Terr©  Haute 

.2167 
.2292 
.2467 

.2200 
.2375 

Des  Moines 

Irish 

.2208 

Irish 

.2125 

Irish 

.1950 

Dubuque 

Irish 

.1917 

Irish 

.1625 

KANSAS. 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish,  sold  by  the  pound 

.2167 
.2167 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

.2542 
.2333 

.2208 

LOUISIANA. 

Now  Orleans 

.2875 
.2500 

.2958 

.3500 
.2813 

Irishj  sold  by  the  pound 

.3188 

MAINE. 

Portland 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

.2517 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

.2333 
.2367 

.2725 

.2767 

Irish 

.2600 

Irish 

.2733 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Irish 

.2508 

Pall  River 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

.2317 
.2425 
.2792 
.2692 

Lynn 

.3058 
.2950 
.1892 

Maiden 

.2658 
.2583 
.2333 

Worcester 

.  2592 
.2750 
•.2608 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

.2633 
.2542 

.2067 

Oirnnd  Rapids 

.2192 
.2233 
.1758 

.2167 

.1825 
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State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Irish 

10.2117 
.1417 
.1442 
.1833 
.1800 
.1575 
.1775 
.1817 
.1750 

.2125 
.2667 
.1967 
.2250 
.2417 
.2333 
.2083 

.2157 
.2400 
.2231 

.1750 
.1750 
.1758 

.2742 
.2400 
.2450 

.3500 
.3250 
.3483 
.2258 
.2792 
.2417 

.2525 
.2917 
.2833 
.2267 
.2400 
.1725 
.2458 
.3725 
.3608 
.4000 
.4000 
.2625 
.4250 
.2000 
.3292 
.3833 
.3333 
.6400 
.5867 
.2050 
.2092 
.2042 
.1767 
.2325 
.1758 

.2375 
.2375 
.2375 
.2625 
.2375 
.2425 
.1983 
.2233 
.2108 
.2033 
.1558 

fa  1500 

Irish 

.1683 

Irish 

.1567 

Minneapolis 

Irish 

.1683 

Irish 

.1692 

I  rish 

.1867 

St.  Paul 

Irish 

.1733 

Irish 

.1550 

Irish 

1700 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

Irish 

.2125 

Irish 

.2417 

Irish 

.2050 

St.  Louis 

Irish 

.2292 

Irish 

.2667 

Irish 

.2292 

Irish 

.2292 

MONTANA. 

Butte 

Irish,  sold  in  100-pound  lots 

.2541 

Irish,  sold  in  100-pound  lots 

.2556 

Irish,  sold  in  100-pound  lots 

.2513 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

I  rish 

.1933 

Irish 

.2375 

Irish 

.1833 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

Irish 

.2508 

Irish 

.2475 

Irish 

.2417 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City 

Irish 

.3500 

Irish 

.3500 

Irish 

.3500 

Trenton 

Irish 

.2492 

Irish 

.3208 

Irish 

.2833 

NEW  TORE. 

Albany 

Irish 

.2533 

Irish 

.2758 

Irish 

.2792 

Buffalo 

Irish 

.2075 

Irish 

.2358 

Irish 

.2175 

Irish 

.2475 

Irish 

.4125 

Irish 

.3500 

Irish 

.4000 

Irish 

.4000 

Irish 

.3708 

New  York  (Manhattan) 

Irish 

.4250 

Irish 

.2783 

* 

Irish 

.3333 

Irish 

.3792 

Irish 

.3458 

Irish,  sold  by  the  quart 

.6400 

Irish,  sold  by  the  quart 

.6400 

"Rochester 

Irish 

.2142 

Irish 

.2117 

Irish 

.2008 

Syracuse 

Irish 

.1800 

Irish 

.2275 

Irish 

.1850 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Irish 

.2583 

Irish 

.2583 

Irish 

.3042 

Irish 

.2833 

Cleveland 

I  rish 

.2383 

Irish 

.2350 

Irish 

.2092 

Irish 

.2408 

Toledo 

Irish 

.2042 

Irish 

.2042 

Irish 

.1583 
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State  and  locality. 

• 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

OREGON. 

Portland 

Irish,  sold  by  the  pound 

10.2031 
.2375 

.2063 

.2617 
.2425 
.3125 
.2725 
.3067 
.3208 
.2692 
.1967 
.2417 
.2542 
.2375 
.2625 
.2292 
.2583 
.2058 
.2075 
.2292 
.2358 
.2167 

.2250 
.2975 
.2933 

.3625 
.2617 
.2917 

.1604 
.1667 
.1417 

.2583 
.2417 
.2250 
.2042 
.2308 
.2633 

.2875 
.2292 
.2792 
.2958 
.3000 
.3333 

.2292 
.2875 

.3125 
.2667 
.2583 
.2583 
.2583 
.2833 

.2667 
.2742 
.2250 
.2125 
.1819 
.2194 

.2083 
.1950 
.2000 

90.2938* 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

Irish,  sold  by  the  pound,  In  25  and  60 

cent  lots. 
Irish,  sold  by  the  pound,  in  25  and  50 

cent  lots. 

Irish 

.2625 
.2844. 

.2650" 

Irish 

.2375 

Irish 

.3125 

Irish 

.2858- 

Irish 

.2925 

Irish 

.3458. 

Irish 

.2783 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Irish . 

.2167 

Irish 

.2589 

Irish 

.2942 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 

Irish 

.2467 

Irish 

.2792 

Irish 

.2417 

Scran  ton 

Irish 

.2292 

Irish 

.2292* 

Irish 

.2183 

Wlllces-Barre 

Irish 

.2283- 

Irish 

.2350 

Irish 

.2206 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

Irish 

.2958 

Irish 

.3167 

Irish 

.2583r 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

Irish 

.2833- 

Irish 

.2933 

Irish 

.3000- 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

Irish 

.1750* 

Irish 

.  2125 

Irish 

.2000 

TENNESSEE. 

MwnpM* . 

Irish 

.2708* 

Irish 

.2667 

Irish 

.2417 

Nashville 

Irish 

.2250 

Irish 

.2750 

Irish 

.2883 

TEXAS. 
PtllftH 

Irish 

.325a 

Irish 

.2875 

Irish 

.2958 

San  Antonio 

Irish 

.3500- 

Irish 

.3500 

Irish 

.3500 

UTAH. 

8alt  Lake  City 

Irish 

.2542 

Irish -. 

.225a 

VIRGINIA. 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

.3125- 

Richmond 

.2917 
.2583 
.2583 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

.2708- 
.2625* 

.3125 

.3417 

Tscoma 

Irish 

Irish,  sold  by  the  100  pounds 

.3583 
.2606 

Irish,  sold  bv  the  100  pounds 

.1975 

- 

Irish,  sold  bv  the  100  pounds 

.2888 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 

Irish 

Irish 

Irish 

.2333- 

.2025 
.2250. 
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State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

19C6. 

1907. 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 

Irish 

SO.  1967 
.1892 
.1542 

10.183a 

Irish 

.2002 

Irish 

.2126 

PRUNES,   PER   POUND. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

30s  to  40s 

SO.  1250 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 

.1000 
.0833 

.0669 
.0681 
.0700 
.0600 
.0500 
0500 

.1250 
.0925 

.1000 
.0900 
.1050 

.0925 

.oar 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1100 

.1250 
1000 
.0833 

.1250 
.0833 

.0750 
.1000 
.0750 
.0900 
.1000 

.0903 
.0800 
.1000 
.0833 

.1000 
.0875 
.0933 
.0889 

.0833 
.0833 

.0800 
.0800 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 

SO.  1250 

60s  to  70s 

.1000 

Montgomery 

40s  to  60s 

.1094 

60s  to  70s 

.1000 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

00s  to  70s.., 

.1000 

60s  to  70s 

.1250 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles 

60s  to  70s . 

.0810 

60s  to  70s 

.0625 

San  Francisco* 

60s  to  70s ..... 

.0850 

60s  to  70s 

.0800 

70s  to  80s 

.0563 

70s  to  80s 

.0500 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

60s  to  70s 

.1083 

60s  to  70s 

'  .1000 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  lift ven 

60s  to  70s 

.1000 

60s  to  70s 

.0900 

60s  to  70s 

.1200 

DELAWARE. 
Wilmington 

60s  to  70s 

.1000 

60s  to  70s 

.0925 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Wash  lngton 

50s  to  60s ,...     ........ 

.1000 

50s  to  60s 

.1000 

60s  to  70s 

.1000 

60s  to  70s 

.1000 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville 

40s  to  60s 

.1250 

60s  to  70s 

.1000 

60s  to  70s 

.1125 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

60s  to  70s . 

.1250 

60s  to  70s 

.0833 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

GOs  to  70s 

.1000 

60s  to  70s 

.1000 

60s  to  70s 

.0850 

Peoria 

60s  to  70s . 

0958 

60s  to  70s 

.1000 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

60s  to  70s . 

1000 

60s  to  70s 

.1000 

Terre  Haute 

60s  to  70s .  . .  . 

.  1000 

60s  to  70s,  sold  in  3-pound  lots 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

60s  to  70s 

.1000 

60s  to  70s 

.0833 

Dubuque 

60s  to  70s 

.1000 

00s  to  70s 

.0928 

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

GOs  to  70s 

.0944 

60s  to  70s,  sold  in  3-pound  lots 

.0833 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

GOs  to  70s 

0800 

60s  to  70s 

.0861 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 

50s  to  60s 

1000 

50s  to  GOs 

.1000 

GOs  to  70s 

.1000 
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MAINE. 

Portland 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Fall  River 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St.raul 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 

MONTANA. 

Butte 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE, 

Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY. 

-Jersey  City 

Tien  ton , 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Buffalo , 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

New  York  (Manhattan) 


Rochester 

Syracuse 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 


50s  to  60s 

60s  to  60s 

00s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

40s  to  50s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s,  sold  in  9-pound  lots 

50s  to  60s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  60s 

50s  to  608..^ 

50s  to  60s 

50s  to  60s,  sold  in  3-pound  lots 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s,  sold  in  3-pound  lots 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s,  sold  in  3-pound  lots 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s,  sold  in  3-pound  lots 

40s  to  50s 

50s  to  60s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

50s  toCOs 

50s  to  60s 

60s  to  70s 

45s  to  55s 

45s  to  55s 

50s  to  COS 

50s  to  60s 

50s  to  COs 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 

GOs  to  70s 

00s  to  70s 

60s  to  70s 


.1083 


10. 1000 

$0.1000 

.1050 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.0967 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.0700 

.0800 

.0833 

.1000 

.1000 

.0958 

.0767 

.0800 

.0633 

.0675 

.0800 

.0642 

.1000 

.1000 

.0800 

.0600 

.1000 

.1000 

.1200 

.1383 

.0900 

.0900 

.0888 

.0658 

.0833 

.0833 

.1000 

.1050 

.1000 

.1033 

.0700 

.0700 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.0833 

.0833 

.0533 

.0600 

.0833 

.0833 

.0613 

.0917 

.0750 

.0613 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 


.0600 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.0667 

.0058 

.0667 

.0642 

.0900 

.1000 

.0800 

.0917 

.1000 

.1000 

.0833 

.0633 

.1200 

.1200 

.0800 

.0983 

.0800 

.0800 

.0808 

.0800 

.1000 

.1063 

.1000 

.1000 

.0600 

.0850 

.1200 

.1200 

.1200 

.1300 

.09G7 

.1083 

.1000 

.1067 

.1275 

.1500 

.1000 

.1000 

.0983 

.1017 

.0800 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.1100 

0833 

.0833 

.0900 

.1021 

.1000 

.1000 
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State  and  locality. 


Ohio— concluded. 


f4?» 


I»o 


^fci»nd- 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


^dclpnla. 


inttabui*  (Allegheny) 

mttsburg  (Pittsburg) 

Scranton 

WUkes-Barie 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Providence. 


SOUTH    CAROLINA. 


Charleston  - 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Sioux  Falls. 


TENNKSSEE. 


Memphis.. 
Nashville - 


TEXAS- 


Dallas 

San  Antonio. 


Birmingham. 
Montgomery . 


ALA** 


MA- 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1007. 


50s  to  COs ,  10.1000 


50s  to" 60s. 
50s  to  60s. 
60s  to  70s. 
GOs  to  70s. 

60s  to  70s. 
60s  to  70s. 


GOs  to  70s.. 
60s  to  70s.. 
60s  to  70s.. 
GOs  to  70s. 
GOs  to  70s., 
GOs  to  70s. 
GOs  to  70s. 
60s  to  70s. 
GOs  to  70s. 
GOs  to  70s. 
GOs  to  70s. 


GOs  to  70s. 
GOs  to  70s. 


GOs  to  70s. 
GOs  to  70s. 


GOs  to  70s 

GOs  to  70s,  sold  in  3-pound  lots,  1907 . 


40s  to  50s 

GOs  to  70s 

50s  to  GOs,  sold  in  3-pound  lots. 
70s  to  80s 


GOs  to  70s 

GOs  to  70s 

GOs  to  70s 

GOs  to  70s 


UTAH- 

Salt  Lake  tuy 

VIRGINIA- 

Norfolk... 

Richmond 

WASHI***0*- 

Seattle --" 

Tacoma... 

,„„  vi»«II,u- 

Wheeling.. 

WISCONSIN- 

60s  to  70s. 
GOs  to  70s. 

GOs  to  70s. 
GOs  to  70s. 
40s  to  50s. 
GOs  to  70s. 

GOs  to  70s. 
60s  to  70s. 
GOs  to  70s. 
GOs  to  70s. 
GOs  to  70s. 

GOs  to  70s. 
GOs  to  70s. 

GOs  to  70s. 
GOs  to  70s. 


.1300 
.1000 
.0800 
.1000 

.0896 
.0775 


.1000 
.0900 
.0900 
.0600 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.0700 
.1000 
.1000 


.0933 
.1000 


.1000 
.1000 


.1000 

.1000 
.0800 
.0633 
.0800 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.0633 

.1250 
.1000 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 

.0600 
.0833 
.0583 


.1000 
.0900 


.1000 
.0717 


10.1000 
.1300 
.1000 
.0600 
.1000 

.0667 
.0717 


.1000 
.0900 
.0900 
.0675 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.0700 
.1000 
.1000 


.0800 
.1000 


.1000 
.1000 


.1000 


.1206 
.0800 
.0633 
.0886 

.1250 
.1250 
.1063 
.0689 

.1250 
.1000 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 

.0600 
.0633 
.0675 


.1000 
.0600 


.1000 
.0800 


RICE,   PER   POrXD. 


1 
Louisiana,  head 

SO.  0800 
.0833 
0625 
.0775 

90.0800 

Louisiana,  bead 

.0633 

Carolina,  head 

.0625 

i  Louisiana,  head 

.0600 
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Tablb  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
RICE,  PER  POUND — Continued. 


State  and  locality. 


ARKANSAS. 


Little  Rock. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco.. 


Denver.. 


CONNECTICUT. 


New  Haven. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 


Jacksonville.. 


Atlanta. 


Chicago. 


Peoria. 


Indianapolis. 

i 

Terre  Haute. 


Des  Moines. 
Dubuque 


Topeka. 


Louisville. 


LOUISIANA. 


New  Orleans. 


Portland. 


MARYLAND. 


Baltimore., 


Description. 


Louisiana,  head. 
Louisiana,  head. 


Carolina,  head... 
Louisiana,  head. 
Carolina,  head. . . 
Louisiana,  head. 
Louisiana,  head. 
Louisiana,  head. 


Carolina,  head 

Japan,  head,  sold  in  3-pound  lots. 


Carolina,  head. 
Carolina,  head. 


Carolina,  head 

Carolina  or  Louisiana,  head. 


Carolina,  head. 
Carolina,  head. 
Carolina,  head. 
Carolina,  head. 

Carolina,  head. 
Carolina,  head. 
Carolina,  head. 


Carolina,  head 

Carolina  head,  sold  in  2-pound  lots. 
Louisiana,  head 


Louisiana,  broken. 
Louisiana,  head. . . 
Louisiana,  head... 
Louisiana,  head . . . 
Louisiana,  head... 

Carolina,  head 

Louisiana,  head... 


Carolina,  head. 
Carolina,  head. 
Carolina,  head. 
Carolina,  head. 


Carolina,  head 

Carolina,  head 

Carolina,  head 

Carolina,  head 

Carolina,  head,  sold  in  3-pound  lots. 


Carolina,  head. 
Carolina,  head. 


Carolina,  head,  sold  in  3-pound  lots 

Carolina,  head,  sold  in  3-pound  lots,  Jan., 
1906,  to  Oct.,  1907. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


Louisiana,  head. 
Louisiana,  head. 


Carolina,  head. 
Carolina,  head. 


Louisiana,  head . 
Louisiana,  head . 
Louisiana,  head . 
Louisiana,  head . 


).0833 

SO.  0861 

.0833 

.0917 

.0800 

.0800 

.0833 

.0833 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 

.  .1000 

.0900 

.0900 

.1000 

.1000 

.1000 
.1000 


.1000 
.1000 


.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 

.0800 
.0750 
.0800 

.1000 
.0750 
.1000 

.0800 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.0942 
.0800 
.1000 

.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.0833 

.1208 
.0833 
.0800 
.1000 
.0833 

.1000 
.0833 

.0833 


1907. 


0750 
0750 

.0750 
.0750 

0900 
1000 

.0900 
.1000 

0750 
0800 
0783 
0800 

.0800 
.0950 
.0800 
.0800 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
RICE,  PER  POUMD— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

MASSACHUSETTS.       . 

Boston 

Carolina,  head 

$0.0900 
.0900 
.0800 
.1000 
.0900 
.0800 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.0942 
.0900 

.0750 
.0900 
.1000 
.1000 
.0900 

.1000 
.1000 
.0633 
.1000 
.0833 
.1000 
.0800 

.1125 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 

.1250 
.1083 

.1000 
.0833 

.1000 
.0800 

.1000 
.0800 
.0800 
.0800 

.0700 
.1000 
.0900 
.0800 
.1000 
.0800 
.0800 
.0867 
.0600 
.0800 
.0900 
.0900 
.0800 
.0875 
.0900 
.1000 
.0608 
.1000 
.0800 

.0900 
.0800 
.0900 
.0900 
.0800 
.0900 
.0700 
.1000 
.0867 

laoooo 

Carolina,  head 

.0900 

Carolina,  head 

.0800 

Fall  River 

Carolina,  h«ad 

.1000 

Carolina]  head 

.0900 

Lynn 

Carolina,  head 

.0900 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Maiden 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Worcester 

pArnHnn ,  hftfl/i 

.1000 

Carolina,  head 

.0900 

MICHIGAN. 

Det  roi  t 

Japan,  head 

.0800 

Louisiana,  head » *  .*.... . 

.0900 

Grand  Rapids 

Carolina,  head ,  . 

.1000 

Carolina]  h*^ ..,,.,,  

.1000 

Carolina,  head 

.0900 

MINNESOTA. 
Duluth 

Carolina,  head * 

.1000 

Carolina]  head 

.1000 

Minneapolis 

Carolina,  head 

.0833 

Carolina,  h«ad LL  , 

.1000 

St.  Paul 

Carolina,  head,  sold  in  3-pound  lots 

Carolina,  head 

.0833 
.1000 

Carolina,  head , 

.1000 

Kansas  City 

Carolina,  head 

.1063 

Carolina]  head 

.1000 

St.  Louis 

Louisiana,  head 

.1000 

Louisiana',  head , . 

.1000 

LouifllAna,  h«w1  -  r , .   .  T     ,   ,     

.1000 

MONTANA. 

B  ut  te 

Carolina,  head,  sold  in  2-pound  lots 

Louisiana,  head 

.1250 

.1250 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Carolina,  head 

.0833 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchos  ter 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Carolina,  head 

.0900 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Carolina,  h*ad . 

.1000 

Trenton 

Caroling  h^ad.  ,  . 

.1000 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Carolina,  head 

.0600 

Carolina,  h«ad , 

.1000 

Buffalo 

Carolina,  head 

.0900 

Carolina,  head 

.0600 

Carolina]  head 

.1000 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

Carolina,  h«Rd , .   . 

.0842 

Carolina]  hpj^d , . , , .   ,  .  . 

.1000 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Carolina,  head 

.0800 

Carolina,  head 

.0658 

Carolina,  head 

.0900 

Carol '  n^,  h«ad, 

.0900 

Carol' nn]  h«ad 

.0800 

Louisiana,  head 

.0900 

Rochester 

Carolina,  head .  . 

.0900 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Syracuse 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Japan,  head 

.0800 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Carolina,  head 

.0900 

Cleveland 

Carolina,  head 

Carolina,  head 

Carolina,  head 

.0800 
.1000 
.0900 

CArn]ina,  head.          .    . 

.0800 

Carolina]  head 

.  1000 

Louisiana,  head 

.0700 

Toledo 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Carolina,  head 

.0900 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
RICES,  PER  POUND — Concluded. 


Stat*  and  locality. 

Description. 

-  Average  price. 

1900. 

1907. 

OREGON. 

Portland . 

fa  0800 
.1000 

.0600 
.0900 
.1000 
.0800 
.0900 
.0633 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
.0900 
.1000 
.1000 
.1000 
^.1000 

.1000 
.0800 

.0617 
.0600 

.0060 
.0968 

.0833 
.0833 
.0633 
.1000 
.0833 

.1000 
.1000 
.0833 
.0700 

.1000 
.0633 

.0667 
.1000 
.0600 
.0800 
.0800 

.1000 
.0700 
.0833 
.0833 

.0833 
.0900 

.1000 
.0900 

.0592 

10.0600 

f  ^i)a|{|-ftf^  head... , 

.1000 

PBKNSTLVANU.. 

Philadelphia 

Carolina,  head 

.0800 

Carolina!  head 

.0900 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Carolina,  head 

.0600 

Carolina!  h*ad  -.-....., 

.0967 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Carolina,  head,  sold  In  3-pound  lots 

Carolina,  head .  . . ,    ,   , 

.0633 

.1000 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 

Carnlfri*;  »wd 

.1000 

Carolina]  head  T ,  . 

.0900 

Cardinal  head 

.1000 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Wilkes-Barre -. 

Carolina^  head .   .,     

.1000 

Carolina!  head ...  x ..........  . 

.1000 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence. 

Carolina,  head. 

.1000 

Carolina!  head 

.0600 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

Carolina,  head.....  .  , 

.0667 

Caroling,  hoad , 

.0600 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls . . 

Carolina,  head • 

.1000 

Carolina!  head ......... 

.1000 

TKNNR8SKJE. 

Memphis t  ....  t  ...  - . 

Louisiana,  head,  sold  In  3-pound  lots 

Louisiana,  head,  sold  in  3-pound  lots 

Louisiana,  head,  sold  in  3-pound  lots 

Carolina,  head 

.0833 

Nashville 

.0833 
.0833 
.1000 

TEXAS. 

Dallas  

Louisiana,  head,  sold  in  3-pound  lots 

I/OUlslana,  head 

.0833 

.1000 

Louisiana,  head . , .  *  * 

.1C00 

San  Antonio 

Louisiana,  head 

.0958 

liOUhaana,  head 

.0858 

UTAH. 

Salt  1/ftke  City 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Japan,  head T 

.0633 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Carolina,  head 

.0917 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Carolina!  head 

.0600 

Carol!"*,  head , ...   , 

.0800 

Carolina,  head 

.0800 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Japan,  head. ...... l. 

.0700 

Taeoma 

Carolina,  head 

.0930 

Louis tana,  head 

.0930 

WIST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 

Carolina,  head,  sold  in  3-pound  lots, 

Jan.,  1906,  to  Mar.,  1007. 
TrfHilsiana,  head . . . .  * 

.0958 

.1000 

WISCONSIN. 
MUwftUl"«lt  ,.,.               

Carolina,  head 

.1000 

Carolina,  head 

.0800 

Japan,  head 

.0600 

SUGAR,  GRANULATED,  PER  POIND. 


Birmingham. 
Montgomery. 


Granulated 10.0575 

Granulated !       .0577 

Granulated 0600 

Granulated '       .0600 

Granulated I       .0550 

Granulated I       .0500 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
SUGAR,   GRANULATED,   PER   POUND— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

ARKANSAS. 

Littlo  Rock 

Granulated 

taoeoo 

.0550 
.0617 

.0591 
.0549 
.0533 
.0532 
.0562 
.0496 
.0513 

.0579 
.0585 
.0614 

.0600 
.0600 
.0667 

.0550 
.0550 
.0550 

.0529 
.0554 
.0521 
.0538 

.0596 
.0600 
.0600 

.0550 
.0550 
.0550 

.0538 
.0500 
.0517 
.0500 
.0500 
.0613 
.0600 
.0600 

.0600 
.0617 
.0533 
.0567 
.0594 
.0621 

.0556 
.0561 
.0561 
.0602 
.0602 
.0617 

.0550 
.0579 
.0513 

.0571 
.  0517 
.0567 

.0650 
.0550 
.0550 
.0625 

$0.0600 

Oranulated 

.0550 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles 

Granulated,  sold  in  4-pound  lots,  May, 
1906,  to  Dec.,  1907. 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

.0625 
.0583 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

.0556 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

.0521 

San  Francisco 

Granulated,  sold  In  $1  lots 

.0564 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

.0598 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

.0517 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

.0544 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

Granulated,  sold  In  $1  lots 

.0604 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

.0583 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

.0545 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 

Granulated 

.0600 

Granulated 

.0642 

Granulated 

«0700 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington , 

Granulated 

.0567 

Orfi.nii1ji.tAri 

.0550 

Granulated 

.0567 

DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

Granulated 

.0533 

Granulated 

.0533 

Granulated 

.0538 

Granulated 

.0550 

Jacksonville. .                       

Granulated 

.0600 

Granulated .  _     ,  t 

.0600 

Granulated 

.0600 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

Granulated 

.0550 

Granulated ..,  ±   L 

.0550 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

.0575 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

ftrftmilatAri . , , 

.0546 

Granulated .„ 

Granulated 

.0513 
.0550 

Granulated 

.0517 

Granulated 

.0500 

Peoria 

Granulated 

.0600 

Granulated 

.0600 

Orftnnl  Atari 

.0600 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis .* 

Granulated 

.0600 

Granulated 

.0600 

Granulated 

.0550 

Terre  Haute 

Granulated 

.0567 

Granulated 

.0594 

Granulated 

.0606 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

.0577 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

'.0556 

Granulated',  sold  in  $1  lots 

.0541 

Dubuque 

Granulated 

Granulated 

Granulated 

Granulated 

Granulated 

Granulated 

Granulated 

Granulated 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots,  1907 

Granulated 

Granulated 

Granulated 

Granulated,  sold  in  4-pound  lots 

.0619 

KANSAS. 

.0625 
.0625 

.0500 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

.0558 
.0519 

.0606 

LOUISIANA. 

.0583 
.0556 

.0650 

.0550 
.0550 
.0625 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued, 
SUGAR,   GRANULATED,   PER  POUND— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

MAINE. 

Portland 

Granulated. 
Qranulated. 
Granulated . 

Granulated. 
Granulated. 
Granulated. 
Granulated. 

Granulated. 
Granulated. 
Granulated. 
Granulated. 
Granulated. 
Granulated . 
Granulated, 
Granulated. 
Granulated. 
Granulated. 
Granulated. 
Granulated . 
Granulated. 
Granulated. 
Granulated . 
Granulated. 

Granulated. 
Granulated. 
Granulated, 
Granulated. 
Granulated . 
Granulated. 

Granulated, 
Granulated, 
Granulated, 
Granulated, 
Granulated, 
Granulated, 
Granulated, 
Granulated, 
Granulated, 

Granulated. 
Granulated. 
Granulated. 
Granulated . 
Granulated . 
Granulated . 
Granulated . 

Granulated, 
Granulated, 
Granulated, 

Granulated . 
Granulated . 
Granulated. 

Granulated. 
Granulated . 
Granulated. 

Granulated. 

Granulated. 

Granulated. 

Granulated . 

Granulated 

Granulated. 

Granulated . 
Granulated. 
Granulated. 

sold  in  fi  lots ... ............ 

SO.  0600 
.0579 
.0571 

.0500 
.0500 
.0550 
.0513 

.0542 
.0525 
.0508 
.0550 
.0525 
.0588 
.0505 
.0517 
.0563 
.0538 
.0521 
.0521 
.0521 
.0583 
.0550 
.0550 

.0567 
.0550 
.0556 
.0579 
.0567 
.0550 

.0607 
.0597 
.0594 
.0580 
.0580 
.0569 
.0578 
.0588 
.0564 

.0508 
.0583 
.0517 
.0600 
.0527 
.0642 
.0596 

.0671 
.0676 
.0737 

.0571 
.0575 
.0592 

.0600 
.0542 
.0513 

.0554 
.  0521 
.0600 
.0550 
.0550 
.0550 

.0513 
.0550 
.0550 

SO.  0600 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

.0600 
.OCOO 

.0521 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

.0500 
.0550 
.0521 

.0538 

Fall  River 

.0538 
.0538 
.0550 
.0600 

.0592 
.0509 

Lynn 

sold  in  si  lots". . . ............ 

.0550 

Maiden 

.0600 
.0600 
..0538 

Worcester 

.0533 
.0533 
.0600 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroi  t 

.0592 
.0525 

.0550 

.0542 
.0556 

Onuid  J*apld«  .,,..■ , ... 

sold  in  SI  lots 

.0550 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

.0600 
-.0600 

.0625 

sold  In  SI  lots 

.0625 

sold  in  SI  lots 

.0588 

Minneapolis 

sold  in  SI  lots 

.0583 

sold  in  SI  lots 

.0580 

sold  in  SI  lots 

.0588 

St.  Paul 

sold  in  SI  lots 

.0580 

sold  in  SI  lots 

.0588 

sold  In  SI  loto 

.0572 

M1880URI. 

Kansas  City 

.0521 

St.  Louis 

.0600 
.0525 
.0600 

MONTANA. 

.0523 
.0633 
.0608 

.0714 

sold  in  SI  lots 

.0684 

sold  in  SI  lots 

.0714 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

.0588 
.0571 

.0588 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

.Ot.OO 

.  0550 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City 

.0546 

.0600 
.  0550 
.0600 

Trenton 

.0550 
.  0550 
.0550 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

.0538 

.0550 

.0550 
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SUGAR,   GRAKULATBD,   PER   POUND— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

new  yoek— concluded. 
Buffalo 

Granulated 

SO.  0560 
.0550 
.0550 
.0550 
.0550 
.0800 
.0500 
.0538 
.0500 
.0514 
.0535 
.0525 
.0600 
.0514 
.0496 
.0522 
.0550 
.0550 
.0546 
.0533 
.0550 
.0567 

.0550 
.0525 
.0525 
.0550 
.0550 
.0550 
.0550 
.0550 
.0550 
.0563 
.0494 

.0625 
.0625 
.0596 

.0550 
.0500 
.0550 
.0513 
.0500 
.0533 
.0500 
.0500 
.0500 
.0600 
.0550 
.0600 
.0700 
.0600 
.0600 
.0600 
'       .0600 
.0600 
.0800 
.0556 

.0642 
.0600 
.0625 

.0533 
.0550 
.0563 

.0583 
.0550 
.0558 

$0.0550 

Granulated , 

.0550 

Granulated 

.0550 

Granulated 

.0550 

Granulated 

.0550 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

Granulated 

.0800 

Granulated 

.0600 

Granulated 

.0600 

Granulated 

.0500 

New  York  (Manhattan) 

Granulated,  sold  in  3J-pound  lots 

Granulated 

.0514 
.0550 

Granulated 

.0550 

GranulAtAd 

.0600 

Granulated,  sold  in  31-pound  lots 

Granulated,  sold  in  3}  and  7  pound  lots.  - 
Granulated,  sold  in  7  to  10  pound  lots — 
fi  ran  til  atari    . .    

.0514 
.0500 
.0534 
.0550 

Granulated 

.0663 

Granulated 

.0600 

Syracuse 

Granulated 

.0500 

Granulated 

.0550 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Granulated,  sold  in  10-pound  lots 

Granulated .  .*. 

.0550 
.0538 

Granulated 

.0550 

Granulated 

.0550 

fir0.piilfl.t«d  ,  -  -  T -   - - 

.0550 

Cleveland . 

Granulated .  t  .....  r .  -r . , 

.0571 

Granulated 

.0558 

Granulated  

.0550 

Granulated 

.0683 

Toledo 

Granulated 

.0550 

Granulated 

.0588 

Granulated 

.0500 

OREGON. 

Portland 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

.0625 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

.0632 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

.0625 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

Granulated 

.0580 

fir&iwlatftd 

.0517 

Granulated 

.0550 

G  ranulated 

.0513 

Granulated 

.0500 

Granulated 

.0554 

Granulated 

.0500 

Granulated 

.0538 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

G  ranulated 

.0600 

Granulated 

.0600 

G  ranulated ,  sold  in  2-pound  lots 

.0550 

Granulated . '. 

.0600 

Granulated 

.0617 

Granulated ,,,-,..,»,,.,,- 

.0600 

Scran  ton 

G  ranulated 

.0600 

Granulated 

.0600 

Granulated 

.0600 

G  ranulated 

.0600 

G  ranulated 

.0600 

G ranulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

.0556 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

G  ranulated 

.0600 

Granulated 

.0600 

SOUTH   CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

Granulated,  sold  in  8-pound  lots,  1906; 
£}-pound  lots,  1907. 

Granulated 

.0588 
.0642 

Granulated ...     L 

.0550 

Granulated 

.0550 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

Granulated 

.0800 

0  ranulated 

.0565 

Granulated 

.0560 
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Tabus  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
SUGAR,   GRAITOLATBD,   PER  POUND— Concluded. 


State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Dallas 

8an  Antonio 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

VIRGINIA.. 

Norfolk 

Richmond 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Tacoma 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Wheeling 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee 


Granulated 

Granulated 

Granulated 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

Granulated,  sold  in  f  1  lots 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

G  ranulated,  sold  in  25-cent  lots , 

Granulated,  sold  in  25-cent  and  $1  lots, 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

Granulated 

Granulated 

Granulated 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

Granulated,  sold  in  f  1  lots 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

Granulated 

G  ranulated 

O  ranulated 

G  ranulated 

Granulated 

G  ranulated 

G  ranulated 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

Granulated,  sold  in  f  1  lots 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

Granulated  sold  in  $1  lots 

Granulated,  sold  in  $1  lots 

Granulated 

Granulated 

Granulated 

G  ranulated 

Granulated 

Granulated 

Granulated 


$0.0530 


10.0621 


.0573 

.0575 

.0555 

.0533 

.0526 

.0531 

.0549 

.C526 

.0625 

.0C25 

.0625 

.0625 

.0625 

.0625 

.0585 

.0567 

.0575 

.0575 

.0550 

.C550 

.0679 

.0676 

.0714 

.0714 

.0667 

.0714 

.0513 

.C550 

.0513 

.0550 

.0517 

.0550 

.0550 

.0550 

.0500 

.0533 

.0500 

-  .0508 

.0600 

.0600 

.0625 

.0648 

.0650 

.0650 

.0625 

.0669 

.0625 

.0632 

.0625 

.0665 

.0583 

.0600 

.0600 

.0600 

.0600 

.0600 

.0504 

.0529 

.0500 

.C525 

.0550 

.0550 

.0504 

.0519 

TEA,  PER  POIND. 


ALABAMA. 

B  irm  Ingham 

Montgomery 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco 


COLORADO. 


Denver 


CONNECTICUT. 


New  Haven. 


DELAWARE. 


Wilmington  . 


English  breakfast 

English  breakfast  and  gunpowder. 
Oolong  and  gunpowder 


Oolong  and  Imperial. 

Oolong  *~ 

powd 


Oolong,  young  hyson,  Ceylon,  and  gun- 
powder. 


Gunpowder 

Japan 

Ceylon 

Japan 

Oolong 

Oolong  and  English  breakfast  . 


English  breakfast. 
Oolong 

Oolong 

Oolong 


Imperial. 
Japan 


$0.6000  ' 
.5000 
.7500 

so.cooo 

.5000 

.7500 

.5000 
.7500  ; 

.5000 

.7500 

.5000  ' 

.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 

•  5000 

.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 

.5000 

1 
.0000 
.3500 

] 

.6000 
.3500 

.5000 
.5000 

.5000 
.5000 

.6000  ! 
.6000  1 

.6000 

.6000 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
TEA,   PER  POUND — Continued. 


State  and  locality. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

^^r  &&lilngton 

FLORIDA. 

p  j^^onvUIe 

GEORGIA. 

,*****ta 

ILLINOIS. 

c^-~*° 

re^«^ 

INDIANA. ' 

1„<»t^po"8 

Terr-  «*ate 

IOWA. 

pcS^oincS 

pabuq«e 

KANSAS. 

Tope** 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 

MAINE. 

Portland 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston 

Fall  River 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Grand  Hapids 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 


Description. 


Average  price. 


Oolong 

Oolong 

Oolong 

Oolong,  green. 


Formosa,  oolong,  and  moyune  gun- 
powder. 

Gunpowder  and  English  breakfast.  . 

Hyson,  oolong,  Ceylon,  and  English 
breakfast. 


Gunpowder  , 
Tetley's 


Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Japan 

Imperial,  green. 
Japan 


Gunpowder. 

Imperial 

Gunpowder. 
Imperial 


Japan,  uncolored . 
Japan,  uncolored . 
Japan,  sun-dried. 
Japan,  sun-dried . 


Japan,  basket-fired 
Oolong 


Black 

Oolong  and  gunpowder . 


Black  and  green,  oolong  and  gunpowder. 

Oolong  and  green  imperial 

Oolong  and  Imperial 


Oolong . 
Oolong. 


Formosa,  oolong. 
Japan,  imperial. . 
Japan,  uncolored. 


Formosa,  oolong.. 
Formosa,  oolong. . 

Japan,  oolong 

Oolong 

Oolong 

Formosa,  oolong . . 

Oolong 

Formosa,  oolong. . 
Formosa,  oolong. . 

Oolong,  black 

Oolong  and  Japan. 


English  breakfast 

Japan,  uncolored 

Japan,  green 

Japan,  New  Moon,  No.  31. 


Japan,  sun-dried 

Japan,  sun-dried,  uncolored. 


1906. 


$0.5000 
.5000 
.6000 
.5000 

.6000 

.5000 
.6000 


.5000 
.6000 

.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.6000 

.4500 
.6000 
.6000  ! 
.6000  i 

.5000 
.4500  i 
.5000  I 
.4000 

.4000  | 
.4000  I 

.5500  ' 
.5000  , 

.5000  I 
.6000  I 
.6000  | 

.5000 
.5000 

.6000 
.5000 
.6000 

.3500 
.5000 
.4000 
.5000 
.3500 
.4000 
.5000 
.4000 
.5000 
.6000 
.6000 

.5000 
.3500 
.5000 
.5000 

.5000 
.5000 


1907. 


$a  5000 

.5000 
.6000 
.5000 

.6000 

.5000 
.6000 


.5000 

.6000 

.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.4000 
.5000 
.6000 

.4500 
.6000 
.6000 
.6000 

.5000 

.4500 
.5000 
.4000 

.4000 
.4000 

.5500 
.6000 

.5000 

.6000 
.6000 

.5000 
.5000 

.6000 
.5000 
.6000 

.3500 
.5000 
.4000 
.5000 
.3500 
.3500 
.5000 
.4000 
.5000 
.6000 
.6000 

.5000 

.3500 
.5000 

.5000 

.5000 
.5000 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
TEA,  PER  POUND— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 


Minnesota— concluded 
Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 

MONTANA. 

Butte 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City 

Trenton 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

New  York  (Manhattan) 

Rochester 

Syracuse 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

OREGON. 

Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 

Scranton 

WUkcs-Barrc 


Description. 


Japan,  uncolored . 
Japan,  uncolored . 
Japan,  uncolored . 
Japan,  uncolored . 
Japan,  uncolored . 


Oolong 

Oolong 

Gunpowder. 

Oolong 

Oolong 

Oolong 


Ceylon  and  India. 
Japan 


Gunpowder. 
Japan 


Formosa 

Oolong  and  Japan. 


English  breakfast 

Young  hyson,  black 

Formosa  and  hyson 

Formosa  and  young  hyson. 


Oolong 

Oolong 

Oolong 

Oolong 

Young  hyson 

Young  hyson 

Ceylon,  White  Rose 

Oolong,  Japan,  gunpowder,  and  Ceylon . . 

Oolong  ana  young  hyson 

Ceylon,  black 

Japan 

Japan 

Oolong 

Ool  ong 

English  breakfast 

Gunpowder 

Japan 

Japan 

Oolong  and  Japan 


Young  hyson. 
Young  hyson. 
Young  hyson. 
Japan . 


Average  price. 


1906. 


Japan,  uncolored 

Oolong  and  Japan 

Oolong,  young  hyson,  and  Japan . 

English  breakfast , 

Japan 


Japan . 
Japan. 


SO.  5000 
.5000 
.5500 
.4000 
.5000 

.5000 
.3500 
.4500 
.4500 
.4000 
.6000 

.7500 
.5000 

.5000 
.5000 


.4000 
.4000 

.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 

.4000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5060 
.6000 
.5000 
.5000 
.3500 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5167 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
5000 

.5000 
.6000 
.6000 
.4000 
.5000 
.5000 
.3500 
.4500 
.5000 

.5000 
.5000 


I 


Foochow,  black 

Formosa,  black 

Formosa,  oolong 

Oolong 

Oolong,  black 

Japan 

Oolong  and  young  hyson. 

Oolong 

Oolong 

English  breakfast 

Oolong  and  gunpowder. . . 

English  breakfast 

Oolong 


.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.4000 
.5000 
.6000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 


1907. 


SO.  5000 
.5000 
.5500 
.5000 
.5000 

.5000 
.3500 
.4500 
.4500 
.4000 
.6000 

.6500 
.5000 

.5000 
.5000 


.4000 
.4000 

.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 

.4000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.6000 
.5000 
.5000 
.3500 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 

.5000 
.6000 
.6000 
.4000 
.5000 
.5000 
.3500 
.4500 
.5000 

.4417 
.5000 


.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.4000 
.5000 
.6000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
TEA,  PER  POUND— Concluded. 


State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


RHODE  I8LAND. 


Providence . 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


Charleston . 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


Sioux  Falls. 


TENNESSEE. 


Memphis.. 
Nashville. 


Dallas 

San  Antonio . 


Salt  Lake  City. 


Norfolk.... 
Richmond. 


WASHINGTON. 


Seattle.. 
T acorn  a . 


WEST  VIRGINIA. 


Wheeling. 


WISCONSIN. 


Milwaukee. 


Oolong. 
Oolong. 


Gunpowder,  green 

Soonf ong,  green  and  black . 


Japan. 
Japan. 


Gunpowder 

Gunpowder 

Gunpowder 

Gunpowder  and  imperial. 
Gunpowder,  green 


Ceylon,    young    hyson,    and    English 
breakfast. 

Oolong  and  imperial 

Gunpowder  and  English  breakfast 

Moyune,  gunpowder,  and  oolong 


Japan . 
Japan. 


Oolong  and  gunpowder 

Oolong,  gunpowder,  black  and  green  . 

Gunpowder 

Oolong  and  gunpowder 


Japan 

Japan,  Ceylon 

Japan 

Japan,  uncolored. 


Gunpowder,  green. 
Gunpowder,  green. 


Japan 

Young  hyson  . 


SO.  4000 
.6000 


.5000 
.5000 

.5000 
.5000 

.6000 
.6500 
.0000 
.5000 
.6000 

.6500 

.6000 
.5000 
.5000 

.6500 
.5000 

.5000 
.4000 
.6000 
.5000 

.6000 
.6000 
.5000 
.5000 

.5000 
.5000 

.3708 
.4000 


SO.  4000 
.6000 


.5000 
.5000 

.5000 

.5000 

.6000 
.6500 
.6000 
.5000 
.6000 

.6500 

.6000 
.5000 
.5000 

.6500 
.5000 

.5000 

.4000 
.6000 
.5000 

.6000 
.6000 
.5000 
.5000 

.5000 
.5000 

.3500 
.4000 


VEAL,   CUTLETS,   PER   POUND. 


ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Cutlets 

SO.  2000 
.1500 
.  1313 
.1396 

.1500 
.1708 

.2000 
.2292 
.2000 
.1883 
.2000 
.1800 

.2146 
.2250 

.2500 
.2500 

.2450 
.2000 

$0.2000 

Cutlets 

.15C0 

Montgomery 

Cutlets 

.1333 

Cutlets 

.1500 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

Cutlets 

.1500 

Cutlets 

.1500 

CALIFORNIA. 

TiOs  Angeles 

Cutlets ,     

.2067 

Cutlets .... 

.2500 

San  Francisco 

Cutlets 

.2000 

Cutlets 

.2000 

Cutlets 

.2000 

Cutlets 

.1800 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

Cutlets .... 

.2146 

Cutlets 

.2250 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 

Cutlets 

.2500 

Cutlets 

.2500 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

Cutlets 

.2500 

Cutlets 

.2000 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
VKAL,   CUTUBTS,  PER  POUND— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 


Description. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 


FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

Peoria 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Terre  Haute 

IOWA. 

Des  Moines 

Dubuque 

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

MAINE. 

Portland 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Fall  River 

Lynn 

Maiden 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

fit.  Louis 


Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 

Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 

Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 

Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 

Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 

Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 

Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 

Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 

Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 

Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 

Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 

Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 


Cutlets.^. 

Cutlets 

Cutlets 

Cutlets 

Cutlets 

Cutlets 


Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 
Cutlets. 


SO.  2500 

$0.2500 

.2500 

.2425 

.2467 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2000 

.2000 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.1500 

.1583 

.1646 

.1938 

.1358 

.1417 

.1800 

.1800 

.1508 

.1400 

.1800 

.1717 

.1475 

.1500 

.1683 

.1600 

.2133 

.2458 

.2767 

.2742 

.2417 

.2625 

.1725 

.1833 

.1883 

.1883 

.1900 

.2000 

.1375 

.1354 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.1933 

.2000 

.1717 

.1950 

.2500 

.2500 

.2450 

.2333 

.2250 

.2575 

.2500 

.2650 

.2117 

.2133 

.2500 

.2687 

.2317 

.2067 

.2950 

.2575 

.2950 

.3242 

.2408 

.2442 

.2800 

.2867 

.2183 

.2158 

.2842 

.2842 

.2833 

.3000 

.2950 

.2967 

.2725 

.2733 

.2800 

.3000 

.  .2942 

.2883 

.1533 

.1600 

.1650 

.1592 

.1600 

.1600 

.1900 

.1950 

.1525 

.1600 

.2000 

.2000 

.1500 

.1625 

.1575 

.1575 

.1417 

.1438 

.1250 

.1250 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2317 

.2342 

.2692 

.2625 

.2900 

.2658 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
VEAL,   CUTLETS,   PER  POUND— Continued. 


Stat©  and  locality. 

.Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

MONTANA. 

Butte 

Cutlets 

$0.1500 
.1500 

.1625 
.1600 

.2133 
.2500 

.2183 
.1960 
.2500 
.2500 

.2500 
.2650 
.2433 
.2083 
.2000 
.1883 
.2358 
.2450 
.2400 
.2500 
.2800 
.2533 
.2450 
.2500 
.1400 
.1917 
.2000 
.2200 

.2000 
.1800 
.2000 
.2400 
.2167 
.2200 
.1950 
.2000 

.1500 
.1500 

.2467 
.2117 
.2167 
.2200 
.2117 
.2375 
.2500 
.2000 
.2500 
*     .2000 
.2000 

.3017 
.3300 

.1767 
.1592 

.1600 

fa  1354 
.1967 

Cutlets 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 

Cutlets ...... 

.1425 

Cutlets 

.1650 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

Cutlets 

Cutlets 

.2500 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City 

Cutlets 

Cutlets 

.2000 

Trenton 

Cutlets 

.2500 

Cutlets 

.2500 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Cutlets 

.2550 

Cutlets 

.2650 

B  uffalo 

Cutlets 

.2500 

Cutlets 

.2175 

Cutlets 

.2017 

Cutlets 

.1883 

Cutlets 

.2500 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

Cutlets 

.2575 

Cutlets 

.2400 

Cutlets 

.2433 

New  York  (Manhattan) 

Cutlets 

.2800 

Cutlets 

.2800 

Cutlets 

.2433 

Cutlets 

.2500 

Rochester 

Cutlets 

.1400 

Cutlets 

.1933 

Syracuse 

Cutlets 

.1850 

Cutlets 

.2400 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati ±  .      .,.,.,.,, ... ,  . 

Cutlets 

.2000 

Cutlets 

.1800 

Cutlets 

.2000 

Cleveland , , ± 

Cutlets 

.2658 

Cutlets 

.2142 

Cutlets 

.2200 

Cutlets 

.1675 

Cutlets 

.2000 

OREGON. 

Portland 

Cutlets . . . . 

.1500 

Cutlets 

.1500 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

Cutlets 

.2500 

Cutlets 

.2275 

Cutlets 

.2317 

Pittsburg  ( Allegheny) 

Cutlets 

.2200 

Cutlets 

.2033 

Pittsburg  ( Pittsburg) 

Cutlets 

.2325 

Cutlets 

.2433 

Sc  ran  ton 

Cutlets 

.2000 

Cutlets 

.2500 

Wilkes-Barre . . . '. 

Cutlets 

.2000 

Cutlets 

.2000 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

Cutlets 

.2800 

Cutlets 

.3400 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston 

Cutlets 

.1867 

Cutlets 

.1833 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

Cutlets 

.1867 

Cutlets 

.1333            .1375 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Cutlets 

.2500            .2500 

Cutlets 

.1917  1          .2000 

Nashville 

Cutlets 

.2000  !          .2208 

Cutlets 

.2000  ,          .2000 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
VEAL,,  CUTLETS,  PER  POUND— Concluded. 


VINEGAR,  PER  GALLON. 


State  and  locality. 

Description. 

Average  price. 

1906. 

1907. 

TEXAS. 

Pallas 

Cutlets 

$0.1500 
.1500 
.1500 
.1500 

.2000 
.2000 
.1750 

.2000 
.1850 
.2000 
.2000 

.1500 
.1500 
.1500 
.2000 
.2000 

.2375 
.2242 

.1500 
.1400 

SO,  1500 

C  u  tlet  s 

.1500 

San  Antonio 

Cutlets 

.1500 

Cutlets 

.1500 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 

Cutlets 

.2000 

Cutlets 

.2000 

Cutlets 

.2000 

VIRGINIA. 

Norfolk 

Cutlets 

.2100 

Cutlets 

.2106 

Richmond 

Cutlets 

.2017 

Cutlets 

.2033 

WASHINGTON. 

Seattle 

Cutlets . . ! 

.1500 

Cutlets 

.1500 

Cutlets 

.1500 

Tacoma 

Cutlets 

.2000 

Cutlets 

.2000 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling 

Cutlets 

.2350 

Cutlets 

.2333 

WISCONSIN. 

Milwaukee ..............  r .  r  T ....  t ...  -  - 

Cutlets 

.1542 

Cutlets 

.1400 

ALABAMA. 

Birmingham 

Cider 

SO.  3500 
.4000 
.2500 
.4000 

.4000 
.3500 

.5000 
.5000 
.5000 
.3500 
.5000 
.3500 

.4000 
.3000 

.2500 
.2500 

.2500 
.2000 
.2800 

.2500 
.2500 
.2500 
.2500 

.2500 
.4000 
.4000 

.4000 
.3000 

$0.3500 

Cider 

.4000 

Montgomery 

Cider 

.2500 

Cider,  sold  by  the  quart 

.4000 

ARKANSAS. 

Little  Rock 

Cider 

.4000 

Cider 

.3500 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los  Angeles 

Cider 

.5000 

Cider 

.5000 

San  Francisco 

Cider 

.5000 

Cider 

.3500 

Cider 

.5000 

Cider 

.3500 

COLORADO. 

Denver 

Cider 

.4000 

Cider 

.3000 

CONNECTICUT. 

New  Haven 

Cider 

.2500 

Cider 

.2500 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington 

Cider 

.2500 

Cider,  sold  by  the  quart 

.2000 

Cider,  sold  by  the  quart 

.2800 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington 

Cider 

.2500 

Cider 

.2500 

Cider 

.2500 

Cider .' 

.2500 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville 

Cider 

.2600 

Cider,  sold  by  the  quart 

.4000 

Cider,  sold  by  the  quart 

.4000 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta  

Cider 

.4000 

Cider 

.3375 

40970— NO.   77— OS- 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 

VINBGAR,   PER   GALLON — ConUmied. 


State  and  locality. 


ILLINOIS. 

Chicago 

Peoria 

INDIANA. 

Indianapolis 

Terre  Haute 

IOWA. 

Dea  Moines 

Dubuque 

KANSAS. 

Topeka 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans 

MAINE. 

Portland 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 

Fall  River 

Lynn. 

Maiden 

Worcester 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit 

Grand  Rapids 

MINNESOTA. 

Duluth 

Minneapolis 

St.  Paul 

MISSOURI. 

Kansas  City 

St.  Louis 

MONTANA. 

Butte 

NEBRASKA. 

Omaha 


Description. 


White  wine. 
White  wine. 
White  wine. 
White  wine. 

Cider 

Cider 


Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 

Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 

Cider. 


Cider. 
Cider. 

Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 

Cider. 

Cider. 


Cider 

Cider 

Grain «. 


Cider 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider,  sold  by  the  quart. 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider 


Cider 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider,  sold  by  the  quart  . 


Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 


Cider.. 
Cider.. 
Cider.. 
Cider.. 
Grain. 


Cider. 
Grain. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


SO.  1500 

10.1500 

.2500 

.2500 

.1500 

.1500 

.2000 

.2000 

.2500 

.2500 

.3000 

.3000 

.3000 

.3000 

.2500 

.2675 

.2500 

.2500 

.2000 

.2000 

.2500 

.3000 

.2833 

.3250 

.3000 

.3000 

.3000 

.3000 

.2000 


1907. 


.2000 


Cider. 
Cider. 


3500 

.3500 

3500 

.3500 

4000 

.4000 

4000 

.4000 

4000 

.4000 

2500 

.2500 

2500 

.2500 

2500 

.2500 

2400 

.2400 

2000 

.2000 

2500 

.2500 

2417 

.2500 

2500 

.2500 

2000 

.2000 

2000 

.20T0 

1650 

.1850 

2500 

.2500 

2417 

.2500 

2500 

.2500 

2000 

.2000 

2000 

.2000 

2000 

.2125 

2875 

.3000 

lxno 

.1M7 

2S00 

.3033 

3500 

.3500 

3500 

.3500 

2<>17 

.3333 

3000 

.3083 

2500 

.2500 

3000 

.3000 

2000 

.2000 

2000 

.2000 

3000 

.3000 

2000 

.2000 

1583 

.1500 

liOOO 

.0000 

3500 

.3500 

moo 

.3000 

3000 

.3000 
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Table  «L— BETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Continued. 
VINBGAR,  PER  GALLON— Continued. 


State  and  locality. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Manchester 

MEW  JERSEY. 

Jersey  City 

Trenton 

MEW  YORK. 

Albany 

Buffalo 

New  York  (Brooklyn) 

New  York  (Manhattan) .... 


Rochester 

Syracuse 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Toledo 

OREGON. 

Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburg  (Allegheny) 

Pittsburg  (Pittsburg) 

Bcranton 

Wllkes-Barre 

ERODE  ISLAND. 

Providence 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Sioux  Falls 

TENNESSEE. 

Memphis 

Nashville 

TEXAS. 

Dallas 

Ban  Antonio 

UTAH. 

Salt  Lake  City 


Description. 


Cider. 
Cider. 


Cider 

Cider,  sold  by  the  quart. 

Cider 

Cider 


Cider ; 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider,  sold  by  the  quart. 
Cider,  sold  by  the  quart. 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider,  sold  by  the  quart. 
Cider,  sold  by  the  quart. 

White  wine 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider 


Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider . 
Cider . 

Cider. 
Cider. 


Cider 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider,  sold  by  the  quart. 
Cider,  sold  by  the  quart. 
Cider,  sold  by  the  quart. . 
Cider,  sold  by  the  quart. 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider 


Cider. 
Cider. 

Cider. 
Cider. 

Cider. 
Cider. 

Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 

Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 
Cider. 

Cider. 
Cider. 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


10.2000 

10.2167 

.2000 

.2208 

.2083 

.2250 

.2800 

.2800 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2000 

.2000 

.2500 

.2500 

.1658 

.1700 

.1675 

.1800 

.2500 

.2500 

.2100 

.2233 

.2800 

.3200 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.1867 

.2133 

.2000 

.2267 

.2800 

.2800 

.1600 

.2150 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2000 

.2500 

.2667 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2625 

.2500 

.2500 

.2200 

.2500 

.1800 

.2000 

.2000 

.2400 

.1500 

.1500 

.2500 

.2625 

.2500 

.2500 

.3000 

.3000 

.2300 

.2400 

.2500 

.2500 

.1800 

.1800 

.2400 

.2000 

.3200 

.3200 

.3200 

.3200 

.3200 

.3200 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.2500 

.3000 

.3000 

.2500 

.2500 

.2583 

.2750 

.2958 

.3000 

.4000 

.4000 

.4000 

.4000 

.3500 

.3500 

.3500 

.3500 

.3000 

.3750 

.3000 

.3250 

.3000 

.3000 

.3000 

.4000 

.4000 

.4000 

.3500 

.3500 

.3.500 

.3500 

.3000 

.3167 

.5000 

.5000 

.5000 

.5000 
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Table  I.— RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1906  AND  1907— Concluded. 
VINEGAR,   PER   GALLON— Concluded. 


State  and  locality. 


VIRGINIA. 

Sorf^*1*'. 

Kgr****       

**  WASHINGTON. 

geftt^1^'" 

Tftco^^* 

WEST  VIRGINIA 

Vtttf^eU*1* 

WISCONSIN. 

^Ittwaukee 


Description. 


Cider 

Cider 

Cider ;; 

Cider,  sold  by  the  quart 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider 

Cider 

Malt 

Cider 

Cider 


Average  price. 


1906. 


1907. 


90.3000 
.3000 
.4000 
.3200 

.4000 
.4000 
.5000 
.4000 
.5000 

.2000 
.2000 

.2500 
.2500 


90.3000 
.3000 
.4000 
.3200 

.4000 
.4000 
.5000 
.4000 
.5000 

.2000 
.2000 

.2500 
.2500 
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Table  D.— RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  BY  MONTHS,  1905 

TO  1907. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899-100.0.] 


Month. 


January — 
February.., 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August.... 
September. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


Apples,  evaporated. 


1905.  I  1906.      1907. 


102.1 

113.1 

102.1 

113.5 

1013 

115.4 

103.7 

115.9 

104.2 

110.7 

104.5 

117.0 

104.9 

117.2 

105.9 

117.1 

107.9 

115.6 

109.7 

114.8 

112.2 

114.8 

113.0 

114.4 

119.5 
119.4 
119.9 
120.7 
121.2 
123.8 
125.0 
126.5 
129.1 
13a  4 
131.6 
131.9 


Year.....    106.0  ■  115.6  i  124.6 


I 


Beans,  dry. 


1905.      1906.      1907. 


114.7 
116.2 
116.4 
116.5 
116.2 
116.2 
116.2 
116.3 
116.3 
116.3 
115.8 
115.8 


114.2 
115.2 
115.2 
115.7 
115.4 
115.3 
115.3 
115.1 
115.1 
115.0 
114.1 
113.6 


116.3  I  115.2 


116.2 
116.2 
110. 2 
116.3 
lia  6 
116.9 
117.4 
117.8 
120.5 
122.0 
123.2 
123.3 


Beef,  fresh,  roasts.      Beef,  fresh,  steaks. 


1905.      1906.      1907.      1905. 


111.7 
111.7 
112.4 
113.6 
113.7 
113.9 
113.9 
112.7 
111.8 
110.5 
110.1 
110.7 


113.9 
114.2 
114.8 
115.7 
116. 9 
117.2 
117.2 
117.1 
115.8 
115.6 
115.4 
115.5 


118.8     112.2  I  115.7 


116.9 
117.4 
117.6 
118.7 
120.1 
121.0 
121.2 
121.2 
120.5 
120.2 
117.9 
117.0 


111.2 
111.6 
112.1 
113.5 
114.5 
115.2 
115.1 
114.5 
113.2 
111.6 
111.1 
111.2 


119.1     112.9 


1906.      1907. 


114.2 
114.5 
115.1 
116.0 
117.4 
118.2 
118.3 
118.0 
117.0 
116.6 
116.1 
116.5 


117.6 
117.8 
118.9 
119.7 
121.0 
122.3 
123.1 
123.3 
122.3 
121.0 
120.2 
119.9 


110.5 


12a  6 


Month. 


I    Beef,  salt,  corned. 


1905.  <  1906.      1907. 


January 106.9 

February '  107.2  , 

March 107.5 

April 108.0 

May !  108.3  ! 

June 109.0  , 

July *109.2  I 

August I  108.7 

September 108.1  I 

October i  107.5 

November !  107.3 

December i  107.4 


108.8 
109.0 
109.1 
110.1 
110.8 
111.5 
111.8 
112.2 
111.4 
111.5 
112.1 
112.1 


112.3 
112.3 
112.7 
113.4 
114.0 
114.5 
114.8 
114.7 
115.1 
115.1 
115.1 
114.8 


Bread,  wheat. 


1905.      1906.  I  1907 


105.7 
105.7 
105.7 
104.9 
104.7 
104.5 
104.5 
104.3 
103.7 
103.5 
103.5 
103.5 


102.5 
102.3 
102.3 
102.3 
102.3 
102.3 
102.3 
102.3 
102.3 
102.3 
102.3 
102.3 


103.5 
103.5 
103.9 
103.9 
104.3 
104.5 
104.7 
104.7 
105.1 
105.5 
105.7 
105.7 


Year.....'  107.9     lias     114.11104.5,102.3 


104.5 


Butter. 


Cheese,  full  cream. 


1905. 


124.1 

12a  5 

123.3 
117.7 
108.7 
100.9 
99.4 
101.9 
105.8 
110.3 
115.5 
119.5 


112.7 


1906.   1907.   1905. 


12a  0 

126.1 
124.4 
116. 0 
108.3 
103.7 
104.0 
107.5 
114.9 
122.1 
129.3 
137.4 


138.1 
137.3 
134.5 
129.0 
118.3 
113.2 
113.5 
117.2 
124.1 
132.1 
135.0 
13&  7 


118.2  |  127.6 


111.8 
111.8 
111.9 
111.6 
109.6 
107.7 
107.0 
107.7 
109.7 
112.3 
114.2 
115.3 


110.9 


1906.      1907. 


115.8 
115.6 

lias 

115.1 
114.1 
112.7 
112.1 
112.9 
114.4 
117.8 
119.4 
119.8 


115.5 


120.9 
121.2 
121.2 
12a  8 
119.9 
119.4 
119.6 
121.7 
124.9 
128.7 
130.3 
129.7 


123.2 


Month. 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. 
December.., 


Chickens  (year  or 
more  old),  dressed. 


1907. 


Year.. 


1905. 

1906. 

124.7 

129.2 

127.2 

130.4 

127.4 

131.8 

12a  5 

132.1 

123.8 

128.9 

121.6 

127.8 

120.1 

12a  8 

120.1 

12a  2 

122.0 

126.7 

122.6 

127.7 

123.0 

130.3 

124.3 

131.5 

123.6 

129.1 

132.3 
133.2 
134.0 
133.4 
131.9 
131.1 
129.7 
129.8 
129.9 
130.2 
130.0 
130.0 


131.4 


Coff 

ee,  roas 
1906. 

ted. 
1907. 
94.8 

1905. 

am  meal. 

Eggs,  fresh. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

93.2 

94.0 

122.7 

122.7 

12a  9 

166. 2 

161.8 

169.9 

93.2 

94.2 

94.9 

117.6 

123.2 

12a  9 

161.5 

145.8 

157.4 

93.5 

94.2 

94.9 

123.2 

123.2 

127.4 

131. 7 

124.8 

132.4 

93.4 

94.5 

94.9 

122.7 

123.2 

127.9 

111.3 

113.9 

114.5 

93.4 

94.5 

94.9 

122.2 

123.2 

128.4 

104.0 

106.9 

108.8 

93.6 

94.6 

94.9 

122.2 

123.2 

129.5 

101.2 

105.0 

107.1 

93.6 

94.8 

94.9 

122.2 

123.2 

131.1 

103.9 

108.4 

nas 

93.6 

94.9 

95.0 

121.7 

123.2 

131.6 

111.9 

117.2 

119.8 

93.8 

95.1 

95.2 

121.7 

123.2 

133.7 

124.0 

132.1 

135.8 

93.8 

95.2 

95.3 

121.7 

123.2 

13a  9 

137.5 

147.8 

1£3.1 

93.9 

95.3 

95.3 

121.7 

123.2 

137.9 

155. 9 

107. 2 

16a3 

94.0 

95.3 

95.3 

121.7 

123.2 

137.9 

109.9 

180.6 

176.9 

93.6 

94.7 

95.0 

122.2 

123.2 

131.6 

131.6 

134.2 

137.7 

Month. 


January 

February... 

March 

April 

M*y 

June 

July . 

August 

September.. 

October 

November. 
December.. 


Fish,  fresh. 


Fish,  salt. 

Flour,  wheat. 

1905. 

1906.  ]  1907. 

1905. 
127.0 

1906. 

1907. 
110.3 

113.1 

115.7 

120.4 

111.3 

113.0 

115.6 

120.7 

12a  6 

110.8 

110.8 

113.6 

na2 

120.5 

125.7 

109.8 

111.2 

113.8 

na3 

121.2 

124.1 

109.1 

112.9 

114.4 

lia  9 

121.2 

121.8 

108.8 

115.8 

113.7 

nas 

121.9 

121.4 

108.5 

117.9 

114.2 

11a  7 

122.1 

120.2 

107.7 

119.3 

114.1 

U7.2 

122.4 

118.6 

ioa7 

119.7 

114.0 

118.0 

122.5 

115.7 

ioao 

121.3 

114.2 

nao 

122.9 

113.9 

10a  1 

123.8 

114.2 

118.9 

123.0 

112.6 

106.4 

124.5 

114.1 

118.5 

123.0 

111.6 

ioa2 

124.8 

Lard. 


1905.  I  1906.      1907. 


116.0 
115.9 
115.7 
lia  4 
110.3 
110.5 

nao 

lia  8 
117.1 
117.7 
117.2 
117.6 


121.6 
122.3 
123.1 
124.6 
126.4 
128.0 
129.1 
129.9 
131.2 
132. 4 
133.4 
134.0 


133.3 
133.7 
133.9 
133.9 
134.8 
135.0 
135.5 
135.1 
134.8 
134.3 
133.5 
132.7 


Year.....   109.9  j  lia2  .  120.6    113.8  I 

I  I  I  I  I 


11a  8  i  121.6 


119.9  I  108.1      117.7  1  116.6     128.0  1     134.2 
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Table  H.— RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  BY  MONTHS,  1905 

TO  1907— Concluded. 

[Average  price  lor  1890-1899—100.0.] 


Month. 

Milk,  Ireah,  un- 
skimmed. 

Molasses. 

Mutton. 

Pork,  fresh. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

January 

February 

March  .,.--.,,- 

109.0 
109.0 
108.6 
108.4 
104.5 
104.3 
104.0 
103.9 
105.3 
108.7 
109.7 
109.8 

109.8 
109.8 
109.5 
108.1 
106.4 
106.1 
106.2 
105.9 
107.0 
111.1 
112.6 
113.3 

114.8 
115.4 
115.6 
114.6 
113.2 
113.4 
113.5 
113.7 
117.0 
121.9 
123.6 
124.2 

104.3 
104.3 
104.3 
104.3 
104.3 
104.3 
104.3 
104.3 
104.4 
104.7 
104.6 
104.7 

105.0 
104.9 
105.0 
105.0 
105.3 
105.3 
105.2 
105.2 
105.4 
105.6 
105.9 
105.9 

106.9 
107.1 
107.2 
107.4 
107.6 
107.6 
107.7 
107.9 
108.0 
108.1 
108.6 
108.5 

117.0 
117.5 
118.8 
119.2 
118.6 
118.1 
117.3 
116.7 
116.1 
117.5 
118.0 
118.7 

121.8 
122.2 
122.8 
124.4 
124.4 
125.2 
124.4 
124.0 
124.2 
124.9 
125.5 
125.9 

128.1 
128.8 
129.6 
129.3 
130.3 
13a  6 
130.0 
130.4 
130.3 
131.1 
131.5 
131.1 

121.5 
122  5 
124.7 
126.0 
127.9 
129.5 
130.4 
131.2 
129.8 
127.2 
124.3 
124.2 

13a4 
131.4 
133.8 
135.9 
136.8 
138.5 
139.7 
141.6 
141.9 
141.2 
140.0 
139.4 

138.4 
138.7 
139.8 

April 

141.6 

May 

143.1 

J  i|ne  - , ,  •, 

144.9 

July 

145.9 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

147.0 

147.3 
145.7 
141.1 
136.9 

Year 

107.0 

108.9 

116.8 

104.4 

105.3 

107.7 

117.8 

124.1 

130.1 

126.6 

137.7 

142.5 

Month. 

Pork,  salt,  b 

aeon. 

Pork 

,  salt,  dry  or 
Melded. 

Pork,  salt,  ham. 

Potatoes,  Irish. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

January 

February 

March 

136.8 
136.9 
137.0 
137.3 
138.3 
139.8 
140.2 
140.5 
140.4 
139.5 
139.1 
139.3 

143.0 
144.1 
145.5 
148.1 
149.5 
151.2 
153.0 
154.0 
154.2 
154.2 
154.4 
154.8 

153.3 
153.8 
155.1 
155.6 
157.8 
159.1 
160.  p 
160.4 
160.1 
159.7 
157.1 
155.2 

123.8 
123.8 
124.5 
125.6 
126.9 
127.0 
127.7 
127.7 
126.9 
126.3 
125.7 
125.9 

129.9 
131.0 
132.5 
133.8 
135.4 
137.5 
138.8 
140.0 
140.6 
141.2 
141.0 
140.9 

141.0 
141.0 
140.8 
141.1 
141.7 
141.6 
142.5 
142.5 
142.4 
141.1 
139.3 
137.7 

116.8 
117.1 
117.1 
117.7 
118.2 
119.3 
119.9 
120.5 
120.0 
118.9 
118.1 
118.0 

122.2 
122.5 
123.5 
125.0 
126.2 
127.7 
128.9 
130.0 
130.7 
129.9 
129.6 
129.6 

129.2 
129.7 
130.3 
13L1 
131.6 
132.4 
133.1 
133.1 
132.2 
130.4 
128.4 
127.0 

104.6 
106.4 
105.8 
106.  JL 
110.4 
114.9 
116.4 
111.6 
108.1 
108.8 
113.7 
115.8 

114.8 
114.0 
112.1 
115.0 
119.2 
124.1 
124.4 
114.3 
109.1 
106.7 
108.7 
109.1 

112.6 
113.8 
114.3 

April 

116.3 

May 

124.1 

JnnA ,.- 

129.2 

July 

131.9 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

126.0 
120.5 
118.9 
119.6 

12a  1 

Year 

138.8 

150.4 

157.3 

126.0 

136.9 

141.2 

118.5 

127.2 

130.7 

110.2 

114.4 

120.6 

Month. 

Prunes. 

Rice. 

Sugar,  granulated. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

January 

February 

March 

April 

80.7 
80.7 
80.7 
80.7 
80.9 
80.8 
80.9 
81.1 
81.5 
82.3 
83.0 
83.1 

84.4 
84.4 
84.5 
84.3 
84.9 
85.1 
85.8 
86.0 
85.8 
85.4 
85.5 
85.6 

86.9 
87.0 
87.4 
87.4 
87.8 
88.1 
88.5 
88.3 
89.1 
90.2 
90.2 
90.2 

102.0 
102.0 
101.9 
101.9 
102.0 
102.1 
102.4 
102.7 
103.1 
103.4 
104.3 
104.4 

106.0 
105.0 
105.2 
105.2 
105.3 
105.5 
105.7 
105.8 
106.4 
106.5 
106.7 
106.7 

107.6 
107.6 
107.6 
107.9 
108.1 
108.7 
109.1 
109.0 
109.1 
109.1 
109.2 
109.1 

108.4 
108.8 
108.4 
107.9 
106.9 
105.6 
103.4 
102.5 
101.3 
99.2 
97.8 
97.6 

98.4 
98.4 
98.4 
98.4 
98.2 
98.2 
98.2 
98.5 
98.2 
98.0 
97.9 
97.7 

98.7 
98.7 
98.7 
98.9 

May 

99.8 

June 

100.1 

July 

100.3 

August 

100.5 

September 

100.1 

October 

No  vomber 

99.9 
99.8 

December 

99.6 

Year 

81.4 

85.1 

88.4 

102.6 

105.7 

108.5 

103.9 

98.2 

99.6 

Tea. 


Month. 


1905.       4906. 


January 105.7 

February I  105.7 

March !  105.8 

April I  105.8 

May !  105.8 

June I  105.8 

July I  105.8 

August I  105.7 

September !  105.7 

October I  105.fi 

November '  105.6 

December I  105.6 


105.5 
105.5 
105.4 
105.5 
105.5 
105. 5 
105.7 
105.8 
105.5 
105.5 
105.5 
105.5 


1907. 


105.4 
105.4 
105.4 
105.4 
105.4 
105.2 
105.2 
105.2 
105.2 
105.2 
105.2 
105.2 


1905. 


122.2 
122.4 
122.7 
122.7 
122.6 
122.7 
122.9 
123.4 
123.5 
123.9 
124. 5 
124.7 


Vinegar. 


1905. 

1906. 

1907. 

100.0 

101.7 

103.5 

100.0 

101.8 

103.6 

100.1 

102.3 

103.5 

99.5 

101.8 

103.5 

10&2 

102.6 

103.8 

100.2 

102.7 

104.0 

100.1 

102.8 

104.6 

100.2 

102.8 

105.0 

100.4 

102.9 

105.4 

100.6 

103.0 

105.8 

100.7 

103.1 

106.7 

100.7 

103.1 

105.7 

Year 105.7!     105.5  1     105.3 


125.0       100.3  I 

I  ■ 


104.5 
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Tame  HI.— RELATIVE  RETAIL  PKICES  OF  FOOD,  IfflO  TO  1S07. 
[Average  price  for  1896-1809- 160-0.] 


Year. 

North  Allan- 
tie  division. 

Sotrth  Atlan- 
tic division. 

Nort&Cen- 
tcal  division. 

South  Cen- 
tral division. 

Western 
division. 

United 

States. 

ism 

97.0 

43.0 
100.5 
1014 
100.5 
106.1 

95.0 
100.5 

«5.0 
106.1 
106.1 

ioe.8 

M8.7 
107.5 
105.9 
118.8 
1216 
131.4 

106.8 
106.8 
106.5 
108.7 
102. 7 
100.5 
913 
913 
92.5 
02.2 
-92.2 
912 
912 
-91.4 
88.7 
97.8 
119.0 
117.4 

112.0 
116.4 
99.4 
110.9 
111.9 
93.1 
63.5 
80.2 
160.1 
101.6 
88.4 
96.1 
109.8 
KK.8 
99.2 
108.2 
115.2 
1219 

106.8 
118.8 
101.1 
105.8 
100.2 
98.6 
91.1 
67.8 
96.7 
102.1 
100.5 
99.8 
108.3 
109.1 
107. 4 
111.5 
116.9 
138.7 

119.8 
•    112.8 
106.7 
108.5 
110.2 
99.8 
80.1 
81.2 
85.6 
95.4 
95.6 
95.2 
104.3 
95.6 
919 
96.8 
110.3 
119.1 

109.0 

1881 

110.8 

1898 

99.8 

1808 

107.0 

1894 

105.6 

1895 

97.4 

1896 

1867 

1898 

88.6 
67.6 
95.4 

1889 

99.5 

1990. 

95.2 

1201 

96.6 

2902 

1014 

19fla 

100.6 

1004. 

99.2 

1905 

106.0 

1906 

1907 

115.6 
1216 

HBAHS,   DR¥. 


1890 

1891.*. 

1012 
105.6 
101.7 
102.1 

102. 9 
101.1 
96.1 
917 
04.7 
96.9 
105.3 
105.8 
110.4 
111.5 
109.0 
108.6 
107.6 
110.1 

98.7 
97.5 
97.5 
97.5 
100.4 
M6.6 
99.9 
KXL6 
102.9 
104.1 
106.0 
118.6 
119.5 
113.8 
112.4 
111.9 
111.8 
1111 

119.0 
116.3 
106.9 
1111 
105.5 
102.4 
815 
79.0 
87.0 
94.2 
118.7 
119.2 
118.6 
1289 
122.9 
12L8 
120.4 
1211 

K»0 
109.7 
108.0 
106.9 
HH.4 
95.5 
*7.2 
gfi.4 
•98.3 
104.7 
116.9 
118.1 
123.0 
110.8 
116.7 
119.5 
117.5 
£26.9 

92.0 
87.7 
92.7 
100.7 
100.1 
98.9 
95.5 
104.3 
113.0 
115.3 
122.2 
127.8 
131.3 
141.5 
141  8 
141.6 
140.8 
142.6 

108.  S 
106.2 

1892 

1893 

1894 

102.4 
105.0 
102.6 

1895 

100.  r> 

1696 

02.7 

J897 

«.  5 

1896 

95.9 

1889 

1900 

1991 

1992 

1903 

1904 

1995 

99.7 
110.0 
113.9 
116.6 
116.1 
116. 8 
116.3 

1906 

1907 : 

115.2 
US.  8 

BEEF,  FRBSH,  ROASTS. 


1890 

100.2 
100.3 
100.2 
100.3 
«.9 
96.2 
98.9 
100.0 
101.5 
102.6 
105.4 
110.0 
116.9 
111.1 
111.8 
109.8 
112.4 
117.0 

98.1 
96.5 
97.1 
97.0 
98.5 
98.2 
98.9 
101.6 
108.6 
107.1 
109.4 
112.7 
120.2 
116.9 
114  6 
115.0 
119.6 
121.3 

99.6 
100.0 
100.3 
99.3 
98.9 
98.2 

100.1 
101.0 
102.7 
KS.9 
110.7 
117.2 
118.6 
112.7 
118.0 
116.8 
120.5 

95.3 
97.0 
97.0 
97.5 
99.4 
101.5 
101.9 
101.8 
102.5 
106.0 
108.0 
110.2 
118.5 
116.7 
115.6 
115.8 
119.9 
122.5 

103.2 
105.2 
101.  ti 
95.7 
96.1 
96.  3 
97.0 
98.7 
101.2 
104.9 
108.8 
112.5 
119.9 
113.8 
114.2 
113.1 
ll<i.7 
117.1 

99.5 

1691 

100.0 

1892 

99.6 

1893 

99.0 

1894 

98.3 

1895 

98.6 

1896 

99.1 

1807 

100  3 

1898 

101.7 

1899 

103.7 

1980 

106.5 

1961 

1912 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1997 

110.7 
118  6 
118.1 
112.6 
112.2 
115.7 
119.1 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1907— Continued. 
[Average  price  for  1890-1899-100.0.] 
BEEF,  FRESH,  STEAKS. 


Year 

[North  Atlan- 

South  Atlan- 

North Cen- 

South Cen- 

Western 

United 

1  tic  division. 

tic  division. 

tral  division. 

tral  division. 

division 

States. 

1890 

99.3 

98.9 

97.6 

95.9 

102.6 

98.8 

1891 

!                99.7 

100.0 

98.6 

96.8 

102.7 

99.4 

1892 

|                 997 

98.1 

99.1 

96.5 

101.7 

99.3 

1893 

1               100.1 

98.3 

100.2 

99.0 

96.0 

99.6 

1894 

!                98.8 

98.1 

98.4 

99.6 

91.9 

98.2 

1895 

99.1 

99.6 

99.4 

99.2 

97.3 

90.1 

1896 

99.0 

99.1 

100.0 

101.6 

98.8 

99.5 

1897 

1               100.1 

99.0 

100.6 

101.7 

100.3 

100.2 

1898 

1               101.7 

102.2 

102.1 

102.9 

102.6 

102.0 

1899 

1               102.6 

106.8 

103.9 

106.8 

106.2 

103.9 

1900 

104.9 

110.5 

106.5 

109.7 

107  1 

106.4 

1901 

|               109.6 

114.4 

112.0 

111.9 

111.0 

111.0 

1902 

118.0 

117.7 

119  2 

122.4 

116.1 

118.5 

1903 

111.9 

114.0 

1147 

112.1 

112.1 

112.9 

1904 

1               113.1 

113.5 

114  8 

111.3 

113.4 

113.4 

1905 

1      v         111.0 

114.4 

115.1 

112.4 

112.9 

112.9 

1906 

'               1141 

119.1 

120.7 

114.8 

113.8 

116.5 

1907 

|               119.3 

122.8 

125.2 

116.1 

115.1 

120.6 

BEEF,  SALT. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907 


97.9 
98.5 
99.2 
100.5 
99.3 
100.4 
100.0 
100.4 
101.6 
102.1 
102.3 
104  8 
117.1 
108.0 
108.0 
106.3 
107.3 
113.1 


100.7 

97.5 

109.1 

98.3 

107.0 

99.5 

99.4 

100.3 

97.3 

98.9 

99.3 

99.6 

96.8 

99.8 

96.8 

100.9 

96.8 

102.1 

96.8 

103.2 

940 

103.7 

940 

106.1 

91.9 

116.0 

83.1 

108.8 

83.1 

108.3 

81.7 

107.9 

84  7 

110.8 

86.1 

1141 

BREAD.  WHEAT. 


1890 

100.4 
100.4 
100.3 
100.2 
100.0 
99.8 
99.9 
99.9 
99.5 
99.5 
99.4 
•       99.1 
99.6 
100.3 
103.4 
104  9 
102.9 
105.3 

100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
99.5 
99.1 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
100.2 
101.1 
104  4 
102.4 
100.4 
103.8 

100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
99.8 
99.8 
99.8 
99.8 
100.0 
100.2 
99.4 
100.2 
99.6 
99.4 
100.2 
104  2 
1049 
101.5 
102.5 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.6 
97.6 
97.6 
105.2 
113.7 
115.8 
114  9 
114  7 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
97.1 
95.8 
97.5 
96.4 
95.1 
100.4 

100.3 

1891 

100.3 

1892 

100.3 

1893 

100.1 

1894 

99.9 

1895 

99.7 

1896 : 

99.9 

1897 

100.0 

1898 

99.8 

1899 

99.6 

1900 

99.7 

1901 

99.4 

1902 

93.4 

1903 

100.2 

1904 

103.9 

1905 

104  5 

1906 

102.3 

1907 

104  5 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1907— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899-100.0.] 

BUTTER. 


Year. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


North  Atlan-  South  Atlan- 
tic division,     tic  division. 


99.5 
107.0 
107.6 
110.5 
101.1 
96.6 
92.2 
93.0 
94.4 
97.9 
101.8 
102.7 
112.3 
110.8 
106.4 
113.4 
11R5 
125.9 


99.0 
10L8 
103.5 
106.6 
101.3 
9a  6 
97.1 
96,4 
97.5 
9a  2 

ioao 

102.5 
106.7 
106.7 
106.1 

ioa2 

114  7 
124  6 


North  Cen- 
tral division. 


97.4 
105,5 
106.2 
111.6 
103.0 
97.3 
9L6 
93.7 
95.8 
97.9 
103.6 
lO&l 
112.9 
113.2 
111.7 
113.8 
1205 
130  2 


South  Cen- 
tral division.1 


Western 
division. 


102.7 
105.3 
103.9 
104  2 
101.4 
99.4 
96.7 
95.2 
95.2 
96.0 
93.2 
101.5 
110  4 
109.7 
111.0 
114  2 

lias 

127.7 


102.5 
116.9 
11L3 
106.0 
10L5 
9a7 
908 
88.0 
940 
95.2 
95.1 
94  6 
104  0 
107.2 
102.9 
108.4 
113.6 
127.6 


United 
States. 


99.2 
106.4 
106.8 
109.9 
101.7 
97.0 
92.7 
93.1 
95.1 
97.7 
10L4 
103.2 
111.5 
110  8 
109.0 
112.7 
11R2 
127.6 


CHEE2SB. 


1890 

98.7 
1001 
101.7 
102.2 
101.9 
99.2 
97.7 
99.5 
96.9 
102.1 
103.7 
102.7 
108.1 
110  6 
107.5 
112  0 
118L8 
127.7 

10O7 
10O5 
10O1 
100.5 
10O5 
100.2 
99.9 
99.1 
98.9 
99.6 
1009 
102.0 
1041 
104  7 
103.3 
1048 
108.9 
115.7 

97.3 
99.7 
101.4 
101.9 
102.0 
99.4 
97.5 
98.8 
96.2 
103.8 
105.9 
104  9 
107.8 
109.4 
107.8 
111.8 
116.4 
123.7 

99.3 
99.7 
10O5 
10O5 
10O3 
99.0 
10O1 
99.2 
99.5 
101.9 
101.3 
101.4 
101.2 
103.4 
103.2 
1041 
106,7 
113.1 

104  6 
105.8 
103.7 
100  6 
100  1 
96,4 
96.0 
94  9 
95.1 
102.9 
102.8 
105.1 
109.1 
11&5 

nai 

117.1 

nas 

126.5 

98.8 

1891 

100  3 

1892 

101.5 

1893 

101.8 

1894 

101.6 

1895 

99.2 

1896 

97.9 

1897 

99.  t) 

1898 

97.5 

1899 

102.4 

1900 

103.9 

1901 

103.3 

1902 

107.3 

1903 

109.4 

1904 

107.4 

1905 

110  9 

1906 

115.5 

1907 

123.2 

CHICKENS. 


1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894. 
1895 
1896 
1897. 
1896 
1899. 
1900 
1901 
1902. 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907. 


102  2 
105.1 
105.4 
105.5 
986 

9ai 

96.4 
9a  4 
95.4 
99.9 
97.8 
99.5 
1121 
116.4 
119.2 
119.5 
125.0 
128.4 


9&3 
10O0 
101.4 
10O9 
99.1 
10O1 
97.7 
9R3 
99.0 
105.2 
106.1 
109.7 
114  4 

lias 

120  3 
121.2 
126.6 
131.1 


1001 
102.6 
101. 8 
103.8 
98.8 
98.4 
9a  8 
940 

9ai 

103.4 
103.0 
104  6 
113.5 
119.5 
121.6 
124  9 
132  5 
1326 


99.7 
10O7 
97.8 
10O5 
97.4 
96.8 
97.3 
95.5 
103.2 
106.9 
112  2 
120  5 
122  4 
139.2 
14L1 
148  9 
149.4 
155.1 


112  2 
UR4 
112  5 
97.5 
944 
96.1 
91.5 
882 
89.6 
99.4 
99.9 
10L4 
106.9 
101.5 
1021 
109.3 
113.6 
113.3 


101.3 
104  0 
103.8 
104  2 
9a  6 
9a4 
97.1 
940 
96.8 
101.8 
10O8 
103.0 

113.2 
lias 

120  7 
123.6 
129.1 
131.4 
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Table  HI*— RELATIVE  .RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  M07— Caatianied. 

I  Average  price  Jar  1880-4899-1904).] 


Year. 

Noitti  Atlan- 
tic division. 

Sooth  Atlan- 
tic tdiflfiskm. 

North  Cen- 
tral division. 

South  ©en- 
tml  division. 

Western 
•division. 

United 
States. 

1890 

108.2 
108. -3 
102.9 
108.9 
102.4 
101. 0 
99.6 
96.1 
98.9 
93.7 
944 
94.1 
93.3 
92.5 
94.1 
94.7 
95.1 
94.9 

1018 
1016 
HB.0 
HB.6 
108.8 
102.9 
99.7 
95.3 
92.5 
01.2 
99.8 
88,9 
85.8 
85.0 
89.3 
91.6 
919 
94.7 

168,8 
108.1 
105.7 
106.6 
1014 
102.8 
99.7 
92.3 
86.5 
8S.2 
86.2 
85.6 
85.2 
86.2 
88.8 
90.9 
91.2 
92.0 

106.6 
108.8 
105.8 
106.5 
103.1 
101.5 
965 
93.5 
88.7 
88.5 
86.1 
85.6 
86.7 
86.8 
91.4 
96.1 
99.0 
101.2 

111.8 
109.6 
1015 
107  3 
106.2 
102.6 
100.0 
60.0 
813 
83.7 
86.3 
86.8 
85.1 
85.4 
87.0 
87.9 
89.1 
88.7 

106.4 

1891 

195.2 

1892 

103.6 

1893 

1918 

1894 

103.3 

1895 

191  7 

■1896 

99.6 

1897 

916 

1898 

91.1 

1899 

SO. -5 

1900 

91  1 

1901 

90.7 

1902 

89  6 

1993 

98.3 

1904 

•1.8 

1985 

'93.6 

1906 

917 

1907 

96.0 

G9&H  MGAI, 


1890 

98.8 
106  7 
102.8 
101.1 
101.6 
100.4 
98.0 
97.2 
96.9 
96.2 
98.1 
1015 
116.0 
119.5 
119.7 
12tt  2 
122.4 
130.1 

97.6 

1010 

106.5 

98.1 

99.1 

108.8 

97.7 

97.1 

96.2 

100.1 

99.0 

110.3 

121.0 

118.3 

118.6 

117.8 

119.9 

126.0 

100.7 
112.2 
107.3 
106.2 
106.1 
102.4 
91.2 
89.9 

9a.  7 

92.6 
97.3 
113.1 
125.6 
127.6 
128.6 
130.2 
130.2 
13B.1 

100.2 
116.3 
108.0 
106.1 
99.6 
•99.4 
91.7 
91.7 
95.* 
96.2 
97.7 
109.2 
116.1 
116.2 
116.5 
119.1 
119.7 
130.6 

na2 

119.6 
116.4 
107.1 
98.8 
95.7 
87.7 
810 
89.5 
88.7 
88.9 
917 
111.0 
113.2 
115.3 
1118 
113.6 
120.6 

Mao 

169.7 
106.2 
198.1 
102.2 
190.8 

1691 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1896 

95.0 
93.7 
95  j0 

1897 

1898 

1899 

•95. 1 

1900 

97.4 
207.1 
116.8 
129.7 
121.5 
122.2 
128.2 
I».6 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

1890 

100. 0 

1891 

106.2 

1892 

106.  4 

1693 

107.8 

1894 

95.4 

1695 

98.8 

1896 

98.1 

1897 

...!                 91.8 

1898 

97.6 

1899 

102.2 

1900 

..J                 99.9 

1901 

105.3 

1902 

...i                119.0 

1903 

...'                125.9 

1904 

132.2 

1905 

132.3 

1900 

135.0 

1907 

138.3 

101.8 

106.7 

196.1 

106.3 

96.2 

99.4 

914 

93.1 

95.2 

99.7 

101.2 

166.2 

120.7 

126.0 

1319 

137.9 

142.6 

148.6 


100.7 

106.1 

108.2 

110.2 

96.9 

100.1 

91.9 

89.5 

94.2 

100.0 

99.6 

105.9 

119.1 

123.3 

129.8 

129.2 

128.3 

129.8 


9R  7 

105.3 

192.6 

108.0 

96.6 

101.6 

915 

95.1 

99.7 

102.9 

101.3 

111.5 

123.2 

1312 

131.9 

133.3 

139.9 

145.1 


108.7 
11 1.0 
107.1 
106.0 
97.9 
97.2 

90.0 

92,7 

92.5 

96.9 

93.8 

98.2 

109.9 

118.7 

121.1 

123.5 

128,1 

136.9 


100.6 
106.9 
196.8 
108.1 
96.3 
99.3 
92.8 
91.4 
96.2 
161.1 
99.9 
N5.7 
119.1 
125.3 
130.9 
131.6 
1312 
137.7 
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Tablb  IBL— RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1907-*Cantinued. 

[Average  price  lor  1890-1809-100.0.] 

FISH,   FRESH. 


Year. 

North  Atlan- 
tic division. 

South  Atlan- 
tic division. 

North  Cen- 
tral division. 

South  Cen- 
tral division. 

Western 
division. 

United 
States. 

1890 

99.3 
99.9 
100.8 
101.2 
100.4 
99.5 
100.2 
99.4 
100.0 
99.4 
99.7 
100.1 
102.8 
106.6 
106.3 
109.4 
112.3 
112.9 

96.7 
96.2 
97.6 
97.4 
102.7 
101.3 
102.2 
101.0 
101.1 
99.8 
100.6 
104.8 
105.9 
103.5 
108.0 
106.0 
113.1 
115.8 

99.0 
99.3 
99.5 
99.2 
98.8 
99.8 
100.4 
100.8 
101.3 
101.8 
101.5 
102.7 
105.9 
108.3 
109.0 
112.6 
122.6 
128.9 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
102.9 
103.1 
113.8 
114.4 
114.4 
116.6 
123.0 
130.1 

100.2 
99.1 
98.8 
97.0 
101.3 
100.5 
97.4 
98.4 
103.5 
103.6 
101.6 
103.0 
112.7 
109.7 
108.6 
108.2 
114.4 
122.8 

99.3 

1891 

99.6 

1892 • 

100.1 

1893 

100.1 

1894 

100.4 

1885 

99.8 

1896 

100.2 

1897 

99.8 

1898 

100.5 

1899 

100.2 

1900 

100.4 

1901 

101.4 

1902 

105.0 

1903 

107.3 

1904 

107.9 

1905 

109.9 

1906 

116.2 

1907 

120.6 

FISH,    SALT. 


1880 

100.7 
102.2 
103.8 
104.9 
102.6 
98.7 
97.8 
94.3 
97.2 
97.9 
96.6 
98.6 
101.0 
104.1 
109.3 
111.7 
116.5 
121.0 

98.0 
98.0 
98.0 
98.6 
90.7 
100.7 
101.1 
101.1 
101.6 
103.0 
103.4 
104.2 
104.1 
104.2 
105.6 
107.2 
106.5 
113.7 

102.3 
103.0 
100.6 
102.6 
100.8 
99.8 
96.0 
94.2 
98.4 
102.5 
99.7 
100.7 
100.8 
114.3 
116.9 
120.4 
123.5 
128.5 

99.2 
95.4 
95.4 
96.4 
93.5 
93.5 
95.3 
102.8 
115.4 
*       114.0 
123.2 
126.3 
132.4 
139.1 
141.5 
140  6 
141.8 
146.8 

95.4 
98.1 
108.0 
100.6 
98.1 
100.6 
98.7 
94.1 
104.6 
106.0 
102.1 
100.6 
110.0 
148.3 
148.6 
150.0 
151.8 
159.6 

100.7 

1891 

101.7 

1892 

102.2 

1893 

103.4 

1894 

101.5 

1895 

98.9 

1896 

97.5 

1897 

95.2 

1898 

98.8 

1899 

100.2 

1980 

99.1 

1901 

100.9 

1902 

102.8 

1903 

108.4 

1904 

111.7 

1905 

113.8 

1986 

116.8 

1907 

121.6 

FLOUR,  WHEAT. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1909. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


110.4 
112.7 
104.6 
96.4 
89.0 
88.8 
92.1 
103.2 
106.0 
94.9 
94.0 
93.6 
93.0 
100.5 
119.9 
121.1 
107.1 
117.4 


105.6 

109.5 

106.9 

113.2 

101.4 

105.3 

98.1 

95.0 

92.6 

87.8 

92.0 

90.1 

96.3 

92.1 

101.8 

105.5 

106.6 

107.4 

97.9 

94.0 

97.4 

95.4 

98.2 

96.4 

97.4 

96.9 

101.7 

102.4 

118.2 

123.2 

119.9 

121.0 

108.3 

106.0 

115.5 

118.7 

113.5 
113.8 
104.8 
94.4 
85.8 
8S.8 
94.6 
107.9 
104.0 
94.6 
94.0 
95.9 
95.6 
97.7 
117.0 
115.4 
107.0 
113.7 


107.7 
114.7 
114.0 
95.9 
85.8 
83.6 
92.6 
109.0 
108.7 
90.0 
87.2 
86.8 
91.8 
104.5 
114.9 
116.9 
111.9 
122.8 


109.7 
112.5 
105.1 
96.1 
88.7 
89.0 
92.7 
104.3 
107.4 
94.6 
94.3 
94.4 
94.9 
101.2 
119.9 
119.9 
108.1 
117.7 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1907— Continued. 

[Average  price  lor  1890-1899-100.0.] 

LARD. 


Year. 

North  Atlan- 
tic division. 

South  Atlan- 
tic division. 

North  Cen- 
tral division. 

South  Cen- 
tral division. 

Western 
division. 

United 
States. 

1890 

96.2 
100.1 
105.0 
121.3 
108.1 
100.7 
91.3 
88.0 
92.3 
95.1 
103.1 
117.2 
134.1 
127.8 
118.3 
117.4 
128.6 
134.5 

97.8 
99.2 
101.9 
118.5 
105.7 
97.1 
93.8 
91.0 
95.8 
99.3 
108.6 
122.7 
140.4 
134.5 
121.0 
119.3 
133.9 
143.8 

97.9 
98.9 
101.4 
112.5 
105.0 
100.7 
94.5 
92.8 
96.3 
100.0 
105.8 
119.0 
133.4 
124.0 
113.7 
113.3 
126.1 
131.5 

100.4 
103.0 
106.0 
121.1 
109.4 
96.9 
89.2 
87.5 
90.3 
96.2 
102.4 
118.1 
138.4 
123.2 
116.7 
116.2 
125.0 
131.8 

98.5 
102.5 
106.9 
117.3 
108.5 
101.6 
90.9 
87.7 
92.4 
93.6 
99.0 
107.8 
120.8 
118.8 
115.9 
116.3 
123.0 
127.7 

98.2 

1891 

99.8 

1892 

103.6 

1893 

117.9 

1894 

106.9 

1895 

100.1 

1896 

92.5 

1897 

89.8 

1898 

93.9 

1899 

97.1 

1900 

104.4 

1901 

118.1 

1902 

134.3 

1903 

126.7 

1904 

117.3 

1905 

116.6 

1906 

128.0 

1907 

134.2 

MILK,   FRESH. 


1890 

100.5 
100.5 
100.8 
100.5 
100.0 
100.0 
99.7 
99.6 
99.2 
99.3 
100.8 
102.0 
104.3 
106.4 
107.4 
107.5 
109.9 
115.6 

101.5 
101.5 
101.5 
101.5 
101.5 
98.9 
98.1 
96.4 
98.4 
98.5 
99.1 
100.6 
102.1 
102.8 
103.1 
105.5 
106.9 
114.4 

100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.1 
100.1 
100.5 
100.5 
100.3 
100.1 
98.4 
98.9 
100.5 
102.5 
105.8 
106.1 
106.9 
108.2 
116.6 

100.5 
100.5 
98.9 
96.9 
98.9 
99.4 
101.2 
101.2 
101.2 
99.5 
99.5 
99.5 
103.6 
107.6 
106.4 
110.1 
111.3 
121.3 

100.7 
100.7 
100.7 
100.7 
100.7 
100.8 
100.8 
96.9 
96.1 
98.1 
98.1 
98.1 
99.2 
104.6 
103.3 
102.3 
104.8 
115.4 

100.5 

1891 

100.5 

1892 

100.6 

1893 

100.4 

1894 

100.3 

1895 

100.0 

1896 

99.9 

1897 

99.7 

1898 

99.4 

1899 

98.9 

1900 

99.9 

1901 

101.1 

1902 

103.3 

1903 

105.8 

1904 

106.3 

1905 

107.0 

1906 

108.9 

1907 

116.8 

MOLASSES. 


1890 

104.7 
101.6 
101.1 
100.7 
100.1 
98.9 
98.6 
97.6 
98.0 
98.7 
102.3 
100.9 
101.6 
103.6 
104.3 
104.6 
105.2 
106.9 

101.7 
100.9 
100.2 
99.6 
100.4 
100.4 
99.5 
99.3 
98.6 
99.4 
98.7 
97.7 
97.7 
95.9 
95.9 
96.2 
99.1 
102.3 

106.0 
101.6 
101.4 
100.7 
100.6 
99.3 
99.5 
97.9 
96.7 
96.4 
103.0 
102.3 
103.8 
105.8 
105.0 
105.8 
106.5 
108.5 

104.5 
102.3 
101.3 
99.0 
99.4 
98.4 
100.5 
96.9 
100.2 
97.6 
105.8 
106.0 
106.8 
109.3 
109.3 
109.7 
110.4 
112.5 

104.3 
104.0 
102.8 
102.8 
102.0 
97.6 
92.9 
95.3 
99.0 
99.2 
100.3 
101.9 
102.9 
103.9 
104.3 
104.3 
104.5 
108.4 

104.7 

1891 

101.7 

1892 

101.2 

1893 

100.6 

1894 

100.3 

1895 

99.0 

1896 

98.7 

1897 

97.7 

1898 

97.9 

1899 

98.2 

1900 

102.2 

1901 

101.3 

1902 

102.1 

1903 

103.8 

1904 

104.0 

1905 

104.4 

1906 

105.3 

1907 

107.7 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1907— Continued. 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899- 100.0.] 

MUTTON. 


Year. 

North  Atlan- 
tic division. 

South  Atlan- 
tic division. 

North  Cen- 
tral division. 

South  Cen- 
tral division. 

Western 
division. 

United 
States. 

1890 

102.3 
101.4 
102.2 
100.5 
95.2 
97.3 
97.7 
100.3 
100.6 
102.5 
105l7 
109.2 
113.3 
109.9 
112.9 
11&2 
118.3 
122.7 

97.8 

9&9 
98.7 
100.4 
100.8 
99.4 
98.9 
102.2 
102.6 
103.9 
104.0 
109.3 
114.7 
114.6 
110.8 
125l6 
134.7 

100.6 
100.1 
100.5 
101.2 
99.9 
99.3 
99.7 
98.9 
98.6 
100.9 
104.2 
110.3 
116.8 
114.7 
116.5 
122.7 
131.1 
134.6 

99.1 
98.7 
97.9 
98.4 
99.3 
100.1 
99.9 
100.6 
103.8 
103.8 
109.3 
110.5 
119.9 
113.4 
113.9 
116.3 

12a  8 

128.9 

100.4 
102.7 
102.4 
97.1 
96.2 
OS.  3 
97.2 
99.1 
100:4 
106.3 
107.1 
107.8 
112.5 
111.7 
110.9 
115.1 
12&2 
13&8 

100.7 

1891 

100.6 

1892 

101.0 

1893 

99.9 

1894 

97.8 

1895 

08.7 

1896 

98.7 

1897 

99.6 

1898 

100.4 

1899 

102.6 

1900 

105.6 

1901 

109.0 

1902 

114.7 

1903 

112.6 

1904 

114.1 

1905 

117.8 

1906 

124.1 

1907 

130.1 

PORK,  FRESH. 


1890 

97.5 
100.0 
101.0 
109.5 
103.4 
99.2 
96.2 
96.1 
97.2 
99.8 
106.9 
117.9 
127.9 
128.4 
12&2 
126.9 
137.4 
143.7 

94.2 
97.7 
98.7 
105.0 
100.3 
102.1 
100.2 
97.7 
100.5 
103.5 
107.4 
118.5 
132.7 
130.5 
127.7 
129.7 
141.9 
147.2 

•    96.0 
98.6 
100.4 
10&3 
100.2 
99.4 
98.0 
99.3 
100.7 
103.9 
109.6 
119.4 
129.6 
126.3 
122.5 
126.9 
139  1 
141.9 

97.9 
98.2 
98.1 
103.8 
101.2 
100.0 
99.6 
99.4 
98.6 
103.1 
10&4 
115.3 
127.3 
123.3 
118.8 
118.1 
128.3 
130.3 

100.7 
100.6 
101.4 
97.7 
98.4 
101.4 
99.9 
99.5 
98.3 
104.0 
107.8 
110.5 
117.4 
114.7 
116.3 
121.1 
129.9 
137.2 

97.0 

1891 

98.7 

1892 

100.5 

1893 

107.0 

1894 

101.8 

1895 

99.7 

1896 

97.4 

1897 

97.6 

1898 

98.6 

1899 

101.7 

1900 

107.7 

1901 

117.9 

1902 

128.3 

1903 

127.0 

1904 

124.0 

1905 

126.6 

1906 

137.7 

1907 

142.5 

PORK,  SALT,  BACON. 


1890 

95.0 
96.3 
98.9 
109.5 
104.3 
98.8 
97.2 
98.2 
99.3 
102.3 
109.3 
120.3 
134.6 
137.5 
133.8 
134.2 
145.9 
151.4 

98.0 
98.2 
100.3 
102.9 
99.3 
99.9 
96.5 
98.9 
99.3 
106.6 
108.7 
119.2 
132.6 
134.6 
131.8 
131.7 
144.5 
151.6 

9&5 
95.8 
98.2 
109.0 
103.3 
97.6 
97.4 
97.2 
102.1 
104.0 
111.6 
124.4 
137.8 
141.2 
140.6 
142.5 
155.8 
161.3 

94.9 
95.4 
100.3 
112.3 
104.6 
99.1 
946 
96.2 
101.2 
101.3 
110.2 
122.0 
141.6 
152.5 
151.2 
151.4 
165.8 

na  8 

99.6 
100.7 
100.9 
111.6 
10&5 
100.2 
94.3 
93.4 
98.4 
97.5 
104.0 
111.7 
127.3 
137.5 
137.4 
139.2 
144.2 
153.7 

95.8 

1891 

96.6 

1892 

99.1 

1893 

109.0 

1894.: 

103.6 

1895 

99.4 

1896 

96.7 

1897 

97.4 

1898 

100.2 

1899 

102.9 

1900 

109.7 

1901 

121.0 

1902 : 

135.6 

1903 

139.8 

1904 

137.9 

1905 

138.8 

1908 

150.4 

1907 

157.3 
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Table  DI.— RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1907— Gontinued. 

[Average  price  for  1800-1899-100.0.] 

PORK,   SALT,   »RY   OR   PICKLED. 


Year. 

North  Atlan- 
tic division. 

South  Atlan- 
tic division. 

North  Cen- 
tral division. 

Sooth  Cen- 
tral division. 

Western 
division. 

United 
States. 

1890 

94.9 
98.9 
100.7 
109.9 
103.9 
100.2 
98.5 
97.0 
98.1 
99.3 
106.1 
112.7 
129.2 
124.7 
120.5 
120.5 
130.0 
135.0 

95.8 
97.1 
96.7 
99.5 
97.1 
99.0 
100.7 
100.1 
105.9 
108.1 
113.9 
129.9 
147.7 
144.8 
139.4 
141.2 
157.8 
159.8 

96.2 
99.8 
101.2 
110.5 
104.1 
96.8 
92.9 
97.0 
98.7 
102.8 
107.3 
118.5 
131.4 
128.6 
125.6 
126.1 
138.4 
140.6 

87.3 
94.2 
99.4 
107.1 
106.5 
107.3 
98.1 
97.8 
97.5 
104.9 
113.4 
129.2 
145.2 
142.1 
140.6 
138.8 
144.1 
153.1 

111.1 
111.1 
111.1 
111.1 
111.1 
10ft.  5 
83.3 
83.3 
83.3 
87.9 
94.9 
83.3 
83.3 
83.3 
83.4 
83.3 
89.8 
94.3 

95.3 

1891 

98.9 

1892 

100.5 

1893 

108.7 

1894 

103.4 

1895 

99.2 

1896 

95.5 

1897 

97.3 

1898 *. 

99.1 

1899 

101.8 

1900 

107.7 

1901 

117.5 

1902 

132.5 

1903 

129.0 

1904 

125.8 

1906 

126.0 

1906 

136.9 

1907 

141.2 

PORK,  SALT,  HAM. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


98.7 
98.6 
101.6 
110.1 
102.4 
98.3 
97.8 
98.5 
94.4 
99.4 
105.6 
110.8 
119.1 
121.6 
118.7 
118.0 
128.3 
130.0 


98.0 
99.3 
100.5 
105.3 
100.4 
99.7 
99.4 
99.2 
98.8 
99.4 
102.7 
107.6 
114.4 
118.1 
114.0 
114.7 
123.5 
132.0 


99.0 
99.7 
102.3 
110.8 
101.3 
99.3 
97.4 
97.4 
94.0 
98.9 
106.3 
111.6 
122.8 
122.0 
118.8 
119.9 
128.2 
128.5 


96.2 
98.6 
102.6 
103.6 
102.1 
100.2 
96.6 
99.1 
100.2 
100.9 
108.4 
112.1 
123.6 
128.3 
127.3 
126.4 
136.0 
141.6 


102.5 
104.0 
104.8 
112.8 
103.4 
96.6 
94.4 
94.9 
90.6 
95.9 
102.7 
103.9 
114.9 
116.2 
114.5 
114.8 
119.6 
127.4 


98.7 

99.3 

101.9 

109.8 

101.9 

98.8 

97.6 

96.2 

95.1 

99.2 

105.3 

110.2 

119.4 

121.3 

118.4 

118.5 

127.2 

130.7 


POTATOES,   IRISH. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896, 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901 
1902. 
1903. 
1904 
1905. 
1900 
1907. 


109.4 
114.2 
96.7 
110.5 
100.5 
90.7 
79.3 
95.8 
106.6 
96.1 
94.0 
113.8 
114.3 
113.4 
121.0 
107.8 
111.8 
115.5 


105.0 
112.6 
94.3 
112.1 
101.3 
94.8 
79.0 
93.9 
107.7 
99.3 
98.1 
114.  fi 
115.2 
109.8 
114.4 
104.2 
109.7 
113.4 


109.2 
123.1 
95.7 
116.9 
109.0 
93.8 
70.0 
87.2 
104.3 
90.6 
89.6 
123.7 
124.5 
121.4 
123.7 
113.9 
117.0 
122.5 


106.5 
118.5 
89.5 
111.2 
101.9 
92.8 
79.6 
97.6 
104.0 
98.2 
93.9 
11C.0 
106.8 
llllO 
115.0 
110.1 
111  2 
120.7 


123.9 
110.9 
95.7 
106.3 
89.8 
85.0 
86.2 
87.0 
92.5 
122.7 
99.8 
116.2 
120.2 
106.6 
125.7 
110.0 
119.4 
135.1 


109.3 
116.6 
95.7 
112  3 
102.6 
91.8 
77.0 
93.0 
105.4 
96.1 
935 
116.8 
117.0 
114.8 
121.3 
110.2 
114.4 
120.6 
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SSI 


Tablb  HI^-RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1907-€ontinue<L 

[Average  price  for  1890-1899-100.0.] 

PRUMES. 


Year. 

North  Atlan- 
tic division. 

South  Atlan- 
tic division. 

North  Cen- 
tral division. 

South  Cen- 
tral division. 

Western 
division. 

United 
States. 

1600 

12a  4 

118.2 
114.0 
117.0 
98.9 
92  3 
85,9 
833 
85.5 
83.6 
81.7 
81.7 
80.0 
82.4 
81.5 
81.6 
83.8 
87.0 

100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
100.4 
109.4 
104.0 
90.1 
86.3 
86.3 
86.3 
86.3 
86.3 
86.3 
86.3 
83.9 
84.5 
80.4 
90.7 

116.6 

lias 

113.6 
119.3 

ioa3 

92.7 
84.9 
84.3 
85.6 
83.7 
82.1 
79.2 
81.3 
77.1 
76.6 
70.0 
81.1 
84.2 

110.5 
100.7 
110.6 
112.7 
101.5 
93.6 
80.0 
88.5 
92.4 
91.5 
88.3 
91.5 
98.0 
81.4 
82.7 
86.3 
80.0 
96.4 

118.0 
119.8 
115.1 
109.7 
101.4 
98.0 
89.5 
81.3 
83.0 
85.7 
8a2 
79.1 
8L2 
60.6 
60.0 
73.0 
86.2 
88.5 

116.8 

1801 

118.5 

1802 

113.5 

1803 

115.6 

1804 

100.9 

1805 

94.2 

1806. 

86.8 

1897 

84.3 

1898 

86.3 

1890 

85.1 

1900 

83.0 

1901 

82.6 

1902 

83.4 

1903 

80.2 

1904 

79.6 

1905 

81.4 

1908 

85.1 

1007 

88.4 

RICB. 


1690 

1801 

1802 

101.2 
102.6 
101.4 
98.1 
98.5 
98.9 
96.7 
98.1 
101.6 
102.7 
102.7 
102.0 
102.3 
103.7 
102.0 
102.7 
105.2 
108.7 

100.5 
100.0 
101.2 
100.4 
100.3 
99.1 
98  1 
98.6 
100  3 
100.5 
102.0 
103.3 
104.1 
104.2 
102.6 
103.7 
108.4 
112.2 

101.8 
102.9 
100.9 
98.1 
90.6 
98.8 
96.7 
97.7 
101.5 
102.0 
101.1 
103.4 
104.3 
103.3 
100.1 
102.5 
105.9 
107.4 

90.7 
101.6 
99.8 
98.1 
90.8 
100.2 
97.7 
96.8 
102.3 
103.7 
104.5 
107.6 
106  0 
107.0 
104.6 
103.6 
104.6 
107.6 

102.5 
105.8 
104.0 
97.6 
96.1 
96.0 
9L6 
96.1 
104.6 
105.7 

ioa3 

105.6 
107.3 
104.2 

ioa7 

101.2 
105.5 
108.7 

101.3 
102.5 
101.3 

1**  . 

98.4 

1894 

99.0 

1895 

98.8 

1898 

96.7 

1897 

97.9 

1898. 

101.7 

1899 

102.4 

1900 

102.4 

1001 

103.5 

1002 

103.5 

1903 

103.9 

1904 

101.6 

1905 

102.6 

1906 

105.7 

1007 

108. 5 

SUGAR. 


1890 

119.9 
101.9 
94.8 
101.5 
92.4 
91.4 
97.1 
96.2 
102.4 
102.2 
106.2 
104.2 
97.0 
97.2 
102.1 
106.1 
99.9 
101.5 

115.8 
103.1 
99.4 
103.7 
97.1 
92.3 
94.1 
93.1 
99  8 
1017 
105.9 
104.6 
97.3 
97.4 
99.8 
103.0 
97.6 
99.2 

116.3 

102.8 
96.4 
100.9 
94.2 
92.2 
97.2 
96  3 
101.1 
102.5 
104.3 
1025 
963 
95.1 
101.7 
102.1 
96  3 
97.3 

121.4 
105  5 
90  7 
100.1 
96.6 
93.6 
96.0 
94.7 
95.7 
96.8 
98.2 
94.2 
90.7 
92.1 
98.9 
99.4 
95.0 
96.2 

122.6 
100.0 
90.9 
102.9 
97.6 
90.1 
91  2 
92.9 
90.4 
94.7 
97.5 
96.3 
81.2 
90.9 
101.0 
100.5 
951 
968 

118.6 

1891 

102.7 

1892 

96.2 

1893 

101.5 

1894 

03.8 

1895 

01.8 

1898 

96.6 

1897 

95.7 

1898 

101.3 

1899 

101.7 

1900 

104.9 

1901 

103.0 

1902 

96.0 

1903 

96.1 

1904 

101.9 

1905 

103.0 

1906 

98.2 

1907 

99.6 
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Table  III.— RELATIVE  RETAIL  PRICES  OF  FOOD,  1890  TO  1907— Concluded. 

-     [Average  price  for  1890-1809-100.0.] 
TEA. 


Year. 


North  Atlan-'South  Atlan 
i  tic  division,    tic  division. 


North  Cen- 
tral division. 


South  Cen- 
tral division. 


Western 
division. 


United 
States. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


100.0 
100.3 
100.2 
100.1 
99.2 
99.1 
99.0 

9a? 

100.6 
103.1 
103.5 
104.0 
104.3 
103.5 
103.5 
103.2 
102.0 
101.7 


100.0 
100.8 
100.8 
100.8 
100.2 
100.2 
99.1 
99.1 
99.1 
99.3 
99.7 
100.2 
100.5 
98.1 
98.1 
97.9 
98.1 
98.1 


99.8 
100.7 
100.6 
100.3 
96.9 
96.3 
98.1 
97.5 
101.3 
108.5 
111.1 
114.1 
114.8 
112.9 
112.0 
111.9 
112.0 
111.9 


98.6 
99.0 
99.5 
99.8 
99.1 
99.6 
99.9 
100.1 
100.8 
103.6 
105.8 
107.5 
108.8 
107.5 
107.5 
107.1 
108.2 
109,2 


101.1 
99.8 
97.4 
98.1 
98.2 
97.2 
97.5 
97.9 
101.7 
111.0 
110.8 
113.2 
113.7 
114.4 
114.9 
116.2 
116.2 
114.3 


100.0 
100.4 
100.2 
100.1 
98.7 
985 
98.8 
98.5 
100.7 
104.4 
105.5 
108.7 
107.2 
106.0 
105.8 
105.7 
105.5 
105.3 


VEAL. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


99.9 
100.5 
100.2 
99.7 
98.4 
98.1 
99.7 
99.1 
101.2 
103.1 
104.1 
107.5 
117.8 
119.7 
120.5 
122.4 
126.4 
128.0 


96.8 
99.8 
101.5 
101.9 
100.3 
98.9 
99.7 
100.1 
99.6 
101.4 
103.9 
100.5 
110.0 
110.0 
110.6 
112.9 
122.0 
124.9 


97.2 
97.6 
98.7 
100.8 
99.9 
100.0 
99.7 
100  1 
101. 0 
105.0 
106.3 
111.0 
117.0 
116.3 
116.8 
120.4 
127.5 
129.2 


97.0 

9&5 
99.3 
99.3 

10L5 
101.8 
101.8 
102.2 
101.9 
106.6 
112.1 
106.0 
105.8 
107.2 
112.7 
113.1 


105.8 
104.5 
104.0 
96.2 
92.5 
92.9 
96.5 
99.1 
103.6 
105.0 
106.1 
109.1 
110.7 
111.8 
113.0 
113.2 
116.2 
119.2 


98.8 
99.6 
100.0 

ioao 

98.7 
98.5 
99.5 
99.9 
101.2 
103.7 
104.9 
108.8 
115.2 
114.9 
115.5 
117.7 
123.2 
125.0 


VINEGAR. 


1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 
1907. 


103.7 
108.4 
104.0 
97.6 
98.4 
97.6 
97.2 
97.3 
97.5 
98.3 
97.4 
96.8 
96.3 
96.3 
95.8 
9a  6 
104.3 
106.7 


! 


104.2 
103.0 
98.1 
98.7 
99.3 
99.3 
99.3 
99.3 
99.3 
99.3 
99.3 
99.3 
99.3 
99.3 
98.6 

10O5 
101.1 


103.6 
105.6 
105.1 
101.9 
101.5 
101.2 
96.0 
96.0 
94.4 
94.8 
96.0 
95.4 
98.1 
96.7 
96.5 
98.1 
99.5 
102.4 


98.2 
102.1 
101.7 
101.8 
101.5 
97.9 
95.7 
96.7 
102.2 
101.8 
104.6 
110.0 
107.1 
106.9 
107.3 
107.3 
107.4 
110.9 


99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
99.6 
101.1 
102.6 
102.6 
104.7 
111.9 
111.9 
111.9 
110.3 
111.7 
111.7 


102.9 
105.5 
102.7 
99.5 
99.8 
98.9 
97.2 
97.4 
97.9 
98.3 
98.5 
98.9 
99.5 
99.1 
98.9 
100.3 
102.6 
104.5 
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COMPENSATION  FOB  INJURIES  07  ARTISANS  AND  LABOEEES  IN 
THE  SERVICE  OF  TEE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  its  last  session,  passed  an 
act  of  unusual  importance  to  labor,  under  the  title  of  "  An  act  granting 
to  certain  employees  of  the  United  States  the  right  to  receive  from 
it  compensation  for  injuries  sustained  in  the  course  of  their  employ- 
ment." This  act,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  purely  a  compensation  act, 
and  assures  to  the  injured  employee  a  payment  during  disability 
(not  exceeding  one  year)  equal  to  the  amount  of  his  wages  if  he  had 
continued  to  be  employed.  Questions  of  the  assumption  of  risk  and 
of  the  negligence  of  fellow-servants  are  eliminated,  the  only  condi- 
tions being  that  the  injury  be  received  in  the  course  of  employment, 
that  the  resultant  disability  continue  for  more  than  fifteen  days,  and 
that  the  injury  be  not  due  to  the  negligence  or  misconduct  of  the 
injured  employee.  The  act  is  thus  of  a  nature  entirely  different 
from  a  liability  law,  which  would  only  grant  a  right  of  action  and 
would  necessitate  a  suit  for  the  determination  of  the  rights  of  the 
claimant. 

The  idea  of  compensation  had  already  received  recognition  in  the 
case  of  keepers  or  members  of  crews  of  life-saving  or  lifeboat  stations, 
who,  if  disabled  by  wound  or  injury  received  or  disease  contracted 
in  the  line  of  duty,  may  receive  full  pay  during  one  year,  and,  on 
approval  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  during  a  part  or  all  of  a 
second  year;(a)  also  in  the  case  of  railway  mail  clerks  injured  while 
on  duty,  who  continue  to  receive  pay  during  one  year  if  the  disability 
lasts  so  long.  The  personal  representatives  of  railway  mail  clerks 
killed  while  on  duty,  or  dying  within  one  year  thereafter  as  a  result 
of  injury  received  while  on  duty,  receive  the  fixed  sum  of  $1,000.  (6) 

The  new  law  is  of  more  general  application  and  applies  to  persons 
employed  by  the  Government  as  artisans  or  laborers  in  the  following 
services:  Government  manufacturing  establishments,  arsenals,  navy- 
yards,  river  and  harbor  construction,  construction  of. fortifications, 
and  hazardous  employment  in  the  Reclamation  Service  and  under 

«  Act  of  May  4,  1882,  22  Stat.,  57. 

&  Act  of  May  27,  1908,  35  Stat.,  413.  Similar  provisions  are  found  in  the  appropri- 
ation acts  of  preceding  years. 
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the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission.  The  number  of  employees  affected 
is  roughly  estimated  at  about  75,000.  The  act  applies  only  to 
injuries  received  on  or  after  August  1,  1908,  the  date  of  its  coming 
into  effect.  Should  the  employee  be  killed  by  an  accident,  or  die 
within  one  year  as  the  result  thereof,  and  leave  a  husband,  widow, 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  or  dependent  parents,  such  relatives 
are  entitled  to  the  same  amount  of  compensation  as  the  injured 
employee  would  have  received  had  he  survived.  The  text  of  the 
law  in  full  is  given  on  pages  415  and  416. 

The  administration  of  the  act  is  intrusted  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor.  All  questions  of  negligence  or  misconduct  are  to 
be  determined  by  him,  and  in  case  of  death  from  injury  the  distri- 
bution of  the  compensation  among  the  dependent  relatives  entitled 
to  it  must  be  made  according  to  his  orders.  Cases  of  injury  to 
employees  coming  under  this  act  must  be  reported  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  and  compensation. may  be  paid  only  when 
approved  by  him. 

No  compensation  will  be  paid  either  for  injury  or  for  death  unless 
the  persons  entitled  to  such  compensation  make  application  for  the 
same.  This  application  must  be  made  by  the  injured  employee  or, 
in  case  of  his  death,  by  his  dependents,  and  forwarded  by  the  official 
superior  of  the  injured  employee,  accompanied  by  a  physician's  cer- 
tificate, through  the  regular  official  channels  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor.  The  Secretary  is  authorized  by  the  act  to 
demand  such  additional  information,  or  order  such  investigation,  as 
is  necessary  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  law. 

Regulations  have  been  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  for  the  guidance  of  officials  and  employees  in  the  Govern- 
ment Service,  and  the  necessary  forms  and  blanks  have  been  pre- 
pared, printed,  and  distributed  among  the  Government  offices 
throughout  the  country  where  persons  are  employed  who  come 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

According  to  these  regulations,  reports  of  injuries  must  be  made 
by  the  official  superior  of  the  employee  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  not  later  than  the  second  daj*  after  the  accident. 
Application  for  compensation  must  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  after 
the  first  fifteen  days  of  disability.  If  the  application  is  approved, 
the  compensation  will  be  paid  during  disability,  but  for  a  period  not 
exceeding  six  months;  at  the  end  of  six  months,  the  disability  con- 
tinuing, the  injured  person  must  make  application  for  reexamination 
by  a  physician  provided  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
and  after  this  examination  has  been  made  and  reported  a  new  ap- 
proval by  the  Secretary  for  further  payment  of  compensation  is 
necessary.  This  procedure  is  demanded  by  section  5  of  the  act. 
The  only  other  condition  required  is  a  presentation  to  the  disbursing 
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officer  on  each  pay  day  of  a  physician's  certificate  as  to  the  disability 
of  the  injured  person,  approved  by  the  official  superior. 

Applications  of  dependents  for  compensation  in  case  of  the  death 
of  an  employee  from  accidental  injury  must  be  made  within  ninety 
days  after  such  death. 

The  records  of  the  operation  of  this  act  will  furnish  valuable  mate- 
rial for  statistics  of  accidents,  which,  for  this  country,  are  quite 
meager.  In  order  to  make  the  statistics  more  complete  and  valua- 
ble, reports  of  all  accidental  injuries  to  Government  civilian  employ- 
ees, regardless  of  the  application  of  this  act,  have  -been  requested 
from  all  Government  establishments  and  offices.  As  the  number  of 
United  States  Government  employees  exceeds  300,000,  these  sta- 
tistics will  prove  of  great  scientific  value  and  practical  use  in  the 
future. 
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COST  OF  LIVING  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES  IN  THE  PRINCIPAL 
INDUSTRIAL  TOWNS  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Under  the  above  title  a  report  was  presented  to  Parliament  in 
December,  1907,  by  the  Labor  Department  of  the  British  Board  of 
Trade,  showing  the  results  of  investigations  as  to  the  comparative 
level  of  rents  of  working-class  dwellings,  of  the  prices  commonly  paid 
by  the  working  classes  for  meat,  other  food  commodities,  and  fuel, 
and  of  the  standard  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  certain  selected  occu- 
pations in  77  industrial  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  11  in  Scotland, 
and  6  in  Ireland,  or  94  towns  in  all,  in  the  month  of  October,  1905. 

As  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  levels  of  rents,  prices,  and  rates  of 
wages  in  the  middle  zone  of  London  were  taken  as  standards  (i.  e., 
the  area  lying  between  the  outer  suburbs  and  the  central  portions), 
and  index  numbers  were  calculated  for  each  of  these  items  in  every 
town,  so  as  to  afford  an  indication  of  the  relative  levels  of  the  towns, 
in  relation  both  to  London  and  to  each  other.  For  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land supplementary  standards  were  obtained  by  the  adoption  of 
Edinburgh  and  Dublin,  respectively,  as  bases,  so  that  for  the  towns  of 
each  of  those  two  countries  a  twofold  comparison  has  been  made — 
one  with  Edinburgh  or  Dublin  and  one  with  London.  In  order  to 
obtain  a  series  of  index  numbers  which  should  indicate  the  relative 
levels  for  each  town  of  that  part  of  the  cost  of  living  which  consists 
of  the  expenditure  on  rent,  food,  and  fuel,  the  two  index  numbers 
have  in  each  case  been  combined.  For  that  purpose,  however,  as 
the  expenditure  on  food  by  a  working-class  family  is  greater  than  that 
on  rent,  rent  has  been  given  a  weight  of  1  and  prices  a  weight  of  4 
in  the  construction  of  the  combined  index  numbers. 

In  addition  to  the  information  obtained  from  the  working  classes 
as  to  their  housing,  much  was  also  furnished  in  regard  to  rents  by 
house  and  estate  agents  and  by  individual  owners  of  house  property. 
Large  numbers  of  returns  as  to  prices  of  groceries,  meat,  and  fuel 
were  furnished  by  representative  tradesmen  in  possession  of  a  work- 
ing-class patronage;  also  by  cooperative  societies  and  by  the  large 
"multiple"  firms,  which  have  branches  in  many  of  the  towns.  The 
returns  of  wages  were  readily  supplied  by  many  employers.  They 
dealt  in  the  main  only  with  the  rates  of  wages  in  certain  selected 
occupations,  in  which  standard  rates  prevail,  and  which  are  carried 
on  in  almost  all  industrial  towns,  viz,  the  building,  engineering  (or 
mechanical),  furnishing,  and  printing  trades.  While  information 
was  in  many  cases  acquired  as  to  rates  of  wages  in  other  occupations, 
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it  must  be  remembered  that  the  present  report  does  not  give  the 
results  of  an  inquiry  into  earnings,  but  simply  a  comparison  of  the 
standard  rates  of  wages  in  certain  comparable  occupations  present  in 
practically  all  the  towns  investigated. 

Incidentally  a  large  amount  of  information  was  obtained  as  to  the 
actual  housing  conditions  which  prevail  in  the  industrial  towns  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  as  to  other  matters  of  importance  in  town  life, 
such  as  overcrowding,  transportation  of  workmen  to  and  from  work, 
and  public  health. 

RENTS  OF  WORKING-CLASS  DWELLINGS. 

Considering  rents  generally,  a  remarkably  high  level  prevails  in 
London  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  country.  If  London  be 
excluded,  the  variation  of  rents  in  the  industrial  towns  of  England 
and  Wales  is  not  very  great.  In  Scotland  the  rents  in  the  capital  are 
only  slightly  higher  than  those  in  the  other  towns;  but,  in  Ireland, 
Dublin  shows  a  markedly  higher  level  than  the  rest  of  the  country. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

In  the  77  towns  investigated  there  were  great  variations  in  the 
local  standard  of  housing  accommodation;  but  the  tenements  of  four 
or  five  rooms  (self-contained  two-storied  dwellings,  possessing  four  or 
five  rooms  and  a  separate  scullery)  are  the  most  predominant  types  of 
housing  accommodation  in  England  and  Wales,  and  may  be  taken  as 
the  typical  dwellings  of  the  English  working  classes.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  rents  given  include  in  every  case  the  local  rates  or 
taxes,  since  these  are  in  practically  all  cases  included  in  the  tenants' 
weekly  payments. 

As  considerable  differences  exist  in  rentals,  density  of  population, 
and  the  chief  types  of  working-class  dwellings  between  the  various 
districts  of  London,  a  study  of  these  differences  suggested  the 
division  of  the  area  into  three  zones,  viz,  the  central,  middle,  and 
outer.  The  rents  of  the  middle  zone  have  been  selected  as  the 
base  (100)  of  the  index  numbers  of  the  various  parts  of  London 
as  well  as  of  the  English  and  Welsh  towns. 

The  following  table  shows  the  range  of  predominant  weekly  rents 
for  the  several  kinds  of  tenements  in  each  of  the  three  zones  of  Lon- 
don, in  October,  1905: 

WEEKLY  RENTS  IN  CENTRAL,  MIDDLE,  AND  OUTER  ZONES  OF  LONDON,  OCTOBER, 

1905. 


Predominant  weekly  rents,  including  rates,  for— 

Rent 
index 
num- 
ber. 

Zone. 

1  room. 

2  rooms. 

3  rooms. 

SI.  70-S2. 55 
1.46-2.19 
1. 22-  1. 95 

4  rooms. 

5  rooms. 

6  rooms. 

Central.... 

S0-73-S1.48 
.61-  1.22 

SI.  34-12  07 
1.00-  1.83 

118 

Middle 

Outer 

$1. 83-S2. 55 
1.  46-  2. 31 

S2. 19-43. 16 
1.83-  2.80 

S2.55-S3.77 
2. 19-  3. 16 

100 
86 

....  .  .  ...   r  .  ...  . 
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In  the  table  following  is  shown  the  predominant  range  of  weekly 
rents  for  tenements  of  various  sizes  in  the  towns  of  England  and 
Wales  as  a  whole,,  in  October,  1905: 

WEEKLY  RENTS  IN  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  OCTOBER,  1905. 


Number 
of  towns 
to  which 
figures 
relate,  (a) 

Predominant 

range  of 

weekly  rents, 

including 

rates, 
Oct.,  1905. 

Number  of  towns  in  which  the 
mean  rent  fa— 

Number  of  rooms  per  tenement, 
excluding  sculleries. 

Within 
the  limits 
of  the  pre- 
dominant 

range. 

Below 
the  limits 
of  the  pre- 
dominant 

range. 

Above 
the  limits 
of  the  pre- 
dominant 

range. 

Two  rooms 

19 
44 
73 
68 
30 

10. 73-SO.  85 
.91-  1.09 
LO0-  L34 
1.34-  1.58 
1.58-  L  89 

10 

4 

5 

Three  rooms » 

25  ;                  8 
40  |                15 
43  |                 12 
17                     6 

11 

Four  rooms _..„.. 

13 

Five  rooms. 

13 

Sfac  rooms 

7 

a  In  4  instances  the  returns  from  2  towns  were  combined,  viz,  Liverpool  and  Bootle,  Manchester  and 
Salford,  Plymouth  and  Devonport,  and  Chatham  and  GUlingbam. 

Of  the  interesting  facts  shown  in  the  above  table,  one  is  the  preva- 
lence of  the  four  and  five  room  types  of  working-class  tenements. 
The  former  are  found  in  every  one  of  the  towns  included  in  the  inquiry 
and  the  latter  in  all  except  a  very  few.  The  three-room  type  appears 
to  be  fairly  common,  while  the  six-room  type  occurs  in  a  considerable 
number  of  towns.  Another  fact  is  the  uniformity  of  rents  on  the 
whole,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  towns  in  which  the  mean  rents  for 
each  class  of  tenements  fall  within  the  predominant  range  for  the 
same  class  of  tenements  in  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  by  the  com- 
parative smallness  of  the  predominant  range  of  rents  for  eaeh  class  of 
tenements. 

A  comparison  of  the  predominant  range  of  rents  given  in  the 
above  table  with  those  shown  for  the  middle  zone  of  London  reveals 
the  extent  to  which  rents  in  the  metropolis  exceed  those  which  pre- 
vail elsewhere.  This  contrast  is  brought  out  in  the  following  brief 
table: 

WEEKLY  RENTS  IN  LONDON  AND  IN  THE  PROVINCIAL  TOWNS  COMPARED. 


Area. 

Predominant  range  of  weekly  rents,  including  rates,  for— 

2  rooms.     1     3  rooms. 

4  rooms. 

5  rooms. 

Grooms. 

London  (middle  zone) 

Provincial  towns 

SI.  09-S1.  A3       SI.  46-S2. 19 
.73-    .85  -        .91-  1.09 

SI.  83-S2. 55 
1.09-1.34 

I 
S2.19-43.lGl      S2.55-S3.77 
1.34-  1.58  1        1-5B-  1-» 

While  the  mean  rent  for  two  rooms  in  London  is  6s.  ($1.46),  in  the 
provincial  towns  it  is  only  3s.  3d.  ($0.79).  For  three  rooms  in  London 
the  mean  rent  is  7s.  6d.  ($1.83)  as  compared  with  4s.  l$d.  ($1.00)  in 
the  provincial  towns.     The  corresponding  figures  for  four  rooms  are 
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9s.  ($2.19)  and  5s.  ($1.22),  respectively;  for  five  rooms,  lis.  ($2.68) 
and  6s.  ($1.46),  and  for  six  rooms,  13s.  ($3.16)  and  7s.  l£d-  ($1.73). 
In  the  table  following  is  shown  the  predominant  range  -of  weekly 
rents  for  tenements  of  various  sizes  in  12  provincial  towns  of  England 
and  Wales,  which  at  the  census  of  1901  had  a  population  of  over 
200,000: 

WEEKLY  RENTS  IN  12  PROVINCIAL  TOWNS. 


Town. 


Predominant  range  of  weekly  rents.  Including  rates,  for— 
2*  rooms..     '     3  room*.  4  rooms.     '     5  rooms.     |     6  room 


Birmingham . 

Bradford 

Bristol 

Huff. 

Leads 


Leicester 

Liverpool  («) 

Manchester  and  Salt  ord. . 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Nottingham 

Sheffield. 


a«BL73-4a97 


«.73-    .85 


.97-1.28 


.61-    .91 


$0.85-81.22 
«.*7-  L22 


.73-    .97 
s.85-  1.10 


1. 22-  1. 4B 
1. 10-  1. 34 
1. 28-  1.  58 
.85-1.16 
.91-  L10 


SI.  22-S1. 46 
f  «.  97-  1.34 
1*1.22-  1.58 

.97-  1.22 

.85-1.22 

l.M-1.46   fdL5g_  L 


Sl.34-St.83 

*  1. 40-  1. 58  ' 

cl.46-  1.83  . 

1.22-  1.58 

1. 10-  1. 50 


-85-  1.22 
1.22-  1.58 
1.22-  1.46 
1.46-  1.70 
1. 10-  1. 28 
1.10-  1.34 


70  : 
1.  £0-  1.  46  I 
1.46-  1.95 
1.46-  1.70  | 


SI.  58-12. 19 


1.58-  2.07 
1.40-  1.70 


1.34-  1.70 
1.70-  2.07 


1.22-  1.70 
1.34-  L64 


1. 58-  2. 19 


•  Back-to-back,  houses. 

•  Small  through  houses. 


<■  Larger  through  houses. 
d  Through  houses. 


« Including  Bootle. 


In  the  following  table  index  numbers  are  given  showing  the  rela- 
tive rent  level  in  each  of  the  towns  canvassed  as  compared  with 
London,  the  predominant  rents  in  the  metropolis  being  taken  as  the 
base  (100): 

RELATIVE  RENT  LEVEL  OP  ENGLISH  AND   WELSH  TOWNS  AS  COMPARED  WITH 

LONDON. 


Town. 


London 

Croydon 

Plymouth   and    Devon- 

fort 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Birkenhead 

J  arrow 

Swansea 

Gateshead 

Liverpool  and  Bootle . . . 

Southampton. .  .• 

Huddersaeld 

Barrow-in-Furness 

Newport  (Monmouth) . . 
Manchester  and  Salt ord . 

Luton. 

South  Shields 

Birmingham 

Bradford 

Cardiff 

Middlesborough. 

Sheerness 

Sooderiaad 

Swiadon 


Index 
num- 
ber. 


100 
81 

n 

76 
70 
68 
68 
Of 
65 
65 
64 
63 
63 
62 
61 
61 
60 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 
59 


Town. 


Index 
num- 


Carlisle 

Darlington 

Grimsby 

Reading 

Keighley. 

Normanton 

Portsmouth. 

Dover 

Leeds 

Nottingham . . 

St.  Helens 

Worcester 

Hattlax 

Sheffield 

Lincoln 

StodctOB-ofi-Teea 
Stoke-on-Trent. . . 

Bolton 

Bristol 

Burnley 

Castleford 

Wolverhampton. . 

York 

Burton-on-Trent . 
Rochdale 


Town. 


Index 
num- 
ber. 


:i 


58  .1  Deray 

58  |  Hanley 

58  ,,  Stockport.. 
58  !  Blackburn. 

57  II  Chester 

57   i  Merthyr-TydfU. 

57 

56  | 

56  ' 

56  j 

56  ! 


Warrington. 

Wigan 

Bedford ' 

Chatham  and  Gilling-  I 

ham 

Coventry I 

Northampton I 

55  i  Crewe. 

54  i  Gloucester 

54  |.  Hull 

54      Leicester 

53  "  Norwich ' 

53  ,   Preston. 

53  I,  Taunton. i 

53   ;  Ipswich 

53  ;   Kidderminster ; 

53  ']  Walsall 

52  I'  Peterborough 

52  |i  Macclesfield 


51 
51 
51 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
49 

<9 
49 
49 
43 
48 
48 
48 
48 
48 
47 
44 
43 
43 
39 
32 
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SCOTLAND. 

There  is  littie  in  common  between  the  working-class  houses  in  Scot- 
land and  those  in  England.  The  typical  residence  of  the  workingman, 
whether  laborer  or  skilled  mechanic,  is,  in  England,  a  cottage  of  three, 
four,  or  five  rooms,  while  in  Scotland  it  is  a  flat  of  one,  two,  or  three 
rooms.  As  regards  the  flats,  the  rooms  are  generally  much  larger 
than  those  in  the  English  cottages.  The  difference  is  reflected  in  the 
appearance  of  the  towns.  In  an  ordinary  English  industrial  town 
street  after  street  of  two-story  cottages  built  on  an  almost  uniform 
plan  are  met  with,  while  in  Scotland  the  cottage  disappears  and  its 
place  is  taken  by  blocks  of  flats  of  two,  three,  and  four  stories.  Gen- 
erally each  block  of  flats  has  a  common  washhouse  and  drying  ground. 

The  following  table  gives  the  predominant  range  of  weekly  rents 
in  October,  1905,  for  each  of  the  three  principal  types  of  houses  which 
are  largely  represented  in  the  11  towns  included  in  this  inquiry: 

WEEKLY  RENTS  IN  TOWNS  OF  SCOTLAND,  OCTOBER,  1905. 


Number  of  rooms  per  house. 


One  room... 
Two  rooms., 
Three  rooms 


Number 
of  towns  to 
which  fig- 
ures re- 
late.(a) 


Predominant 
range  of  weekly 
rents,  includ- 
ing rates, 
Oct,,  1905. 


$0. 49-$0. 61 
.  93-  1. 03 
1.26-1.56 


Number  of  towns  in  which  the 
mean  rent  is— 


Within 
the  limits 
of  the  pre- 
dominant 

range. 


Below  Above 

the  limits  ,  the  limits 
of  the  pre-  of  the  pre- 
dominant   dominant 

range.  range. 


a  Leith  is  combined  with  Edinburgh. 

The  rent  index  numbers  given  below  show  the  relative  level  of 
rents  in  each  of  the  Scottish  towns  included,  the  rents  in  Edinburgh 
being  taken  as  the  base  (100) : 

RELATIVE  RENT  LEVEL  OF  SPECIFIED  SCOTTISH  TOWNS  AS  COMPARED  WITH 

EDINBURGH. 


Town. 

Index 
number. 

Town. 

Index 
number. 

Edinburgh  (and  I^eith) 

100 
99 
92 
92 

Paisley 

90 

Glasgow 

'  Kilmarnock 

86 

Greenock 

'  Aberdeen 

84 

Dundee 

Perth 

76 

Falkirk 

91 

!  Galashiels 

69 

1 

IRELAND. 


The  housing  conditions  in  the  Irish  towns  investigated  are  strik- 
ingly different  from  those  prevalent  in  Scotland,  but  correspond  in 
the  main  to  English  conditions.  The  prevailing  types  of  tenements, 
outside  Dublin,  are  cottages  of  one  or  two  stories  containing  two, 
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three,  four,  or  five  rooms.  In  Dublin,  however,  the  conditions  are 
totally  distinct.  The  bulk  of  the  working  classes  are  housed  in  tene- 
ment houses,  which  are  of  a  different  type  from  the  block  flats  in  the 
Scottish  towns.  These  tenements  consist  for  the  most  part  of  large 
houses  once  occupied  by  the  wealthier  classes,  none  of  the  tenements 
being  self-contained.  Situated  mostly  in  the  outer  parts  of  the  city, 
however,  are  a  number  of  better-class  tenements  and  houses. 

The  following  table  gives  the  predominant  range  of  weekly  rents 
in  October,  1905,  for  each  of  the  principal  types  of  working-class 
accommodation : 

WEEKLY  RENTS  IN  TOWNS  OF  IRELAND,  OCTOBER,  1905. 


Number  of  rooms  per  tenement,  ex- 
cluding sculleries. 


One  room . . . 
Two  rooms . . 
Three  rooms 
Four  rooms. 


Number 
of  towns  to 
which  fig- 
ures relate. 


1  Number  of  towns  in  which  the 
_     .  A  I  mean  rent  is— 

Predominant 

range  of  weekly.     Wlth|n 
rents,  includ-     tlSiiSR« 
ing  Yates.       ^"Sjf 
Oct.,  1905,     !  °.f  the  pre" 


tO.  37-$0. 61 
.61-  .85 
.97-1.22 
1.34-  1.04 


dominant 
range. 


Below  Above 

the  limits     the  limits 
of  the  pre-  I  of  the  pre- 


dominant 
range. 


dominant 
range. 


Dublin  is  included  in  the  above  table,  and  in  every  case  its  mean 
rent  is  above  the  upper  limit  of  the  predominant  range,  the  rents  in 
the  capital  being  much  higher  than  the  rents  in  the  rest  of  Ireland. 

The  rent  index  numbers  given  below  show  the  relative  level  of 
rents  in  each  of  the  Irish  towns  included,  the  rents  in  Dublin  being 
taken  as  the  base  (100): 

RELATIVE  RENT  LEVEL  OF  SPECIFIED  IRISH  TOWNS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  DUBLIN. 


Town. 

Index 
number. 

Town. 

Index 
number. 

Dublin 

100 
69 
66 

Belfast  

61 

Limerick 

Londonderry. 
Waterford 

54 

Cork 

53 

RETAIL  PRICES. 

The  range  of  prices  in  the  various  towns  investigated,  as  shown  by 
price  index  numbers,  is  much  less  than  that  of  rents,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  sufficiently  large  to  require  consideration.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered also  that  the  prices  quoted  for  any  given  town,  and  serving  as 
the  basis  for  the  index  number,  are  not  necessarily  the  minimum 
prices  at  which  the  different  commodities  could  be  obtained,  but  the 
prices  most  usually  paid  by  the  working  classes  and  referred  to  in 
this  inquiry  as  the  predominant  prices.     Even  when  a  range  of  prices 
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is  given,  the  lower  limit  may  not  be  the  minimum  price  prevalent  in 
the  locality;  the  range  represents  rather  a  group  of  prices,  all  of  which 
relate  to  popular  qualities  of  commodities.  The  figures  given  form 
therefore  no  exact  guide  to  the  minimum  possible  cost  of  living,  and 
the  variations  shown  to  exist  between  town  and  town  arise  not  only 
from  differences  in  the  cost  of  exactly  similar  articles,  but  also  from 
variations  in  the  demand  for  different  qualities  of  the  same  article. 
In  every  case  the  tradesman  making  the  return  was  asked  to  state 
the  prices  in  October,  1906,  for  those  qualities  of  articles  which  in  his 
experience  were  chiefly  favored  by  the  working  classes  in  his  district, 
and  in  each  town  a  sufficient  number  of  returns  was  obtained  to  estab- 
lish for  that  center  the  predominant  prices  or  ranges  of  price  paid  by 
working-class  customers. 

ENGLABTD  AND  WALKS. 

The  following  table  (which  is  exclusive  of  London)  presents  the 
predominant  range  of  retail  prices  of  the  principal  commodities  in 
England  and  Wales  as  a  whole,  and  shows  that  there  is  in  regard  to 
most  of  the  commodities  very  little  variation  in  price  between  one 
district  and  another: 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  OCTOBER, 

1906. 


Commodity. 


Predominant 

range  of  retail 

prices,  Oct., 

1905. 


Towns  in  whieh  the  mean  predomi- 
nant price  is— 


limits  of 
the  pre- 
dominant 
range. 


Within  the 

Below  the 

limits  of 

limits  of 

the  pre- 
dominant 

the  pre- 
dominant 

range. 

range. 

65 
50 

2 

60 

9 

37 

14 

56 

2 

66 

7 

57 

11 

60 

8 

53 

7 

70 

2 

40 

15 

50 

10 

71 

1 

63 

5 

59 

4 

62 

6 

Tea 

Bugar,  granulated 

Bacon 

Cheese,  American  cheddar . . . 
Butter: 

Colonial  or  foreign 

Danish 

Potatoes 

Flour 

Bread 

Milk 

Coal 

Meat.  British  or  home  killed 

Beef 

Mutton 

Pork 

Meat,  foreign  or  colonial: 

Beef 

Mutton 


$0. 32-10. 41 

.04 

.14-    .18 

.14 

.24-  .26 
.28 

.05-  .07 

.16-  .20 

.09-  .11 

.06-  .08 

.19-  .24 

.15-  .17 
.15-  .18 
.15-    .17 


7 
SO 

3 
17 

5 
8 

4 

4 

10 


17 
12 


.10- 
.08- 


In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  predominant  range  of  retail 
prices  of  the  principal  commodities  in  7  selected  towns  of  England, 
which  at  the  census  of  1901  had  a  population  of  over  300,000: 
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RETAIL  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  7  SELECTED  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND,  OCTOBER, 

1905. 


Commodity. 

Unit. 

Birming- 
ham. 

Bristol. 

Leeds. 

Liver- 
pool. (■) 

Lon- 
don. 

Man- 
chester. (*) 

Sheffield. 

Tea 

lib... 
lib... 

iO.  32*0. 37 
.04 

10.32-80.37 
.04 

80.37 
.04 

SO.  32 
.04 

90.33 
.04 

90.32 
.04 

90. 32-10. 41 

Sugar,  granulated . . 
Bacon,  back 

.04-    .04* 

lib... 

.10- 

.20 

.14- 

.18 

10.16- 

.20 

90.14- 

.16 

.2190.14- 

.18 

c.12-    .16 

Rggs 

IdOs.. 
lib... 

.24 
.14 

.12- 

.24 

.14 

.14- 

.18 
.16 

.18- 
.14- 

.21 
.16 

.19 
.14 

.24- 

.29 
.14 

.18 

Cheese,    American 

«*.14-    .16 

cheddar. 

Butter:. 

Colonial 

lib..; 

.24- 

.26 

.24- 

.26 

.24 

.24 

.24- 

.26 

.24 

Irish 

lib... 

.24- 

.28 

.24- 

.26 

.24- 

.26 

"  \*26^" 

.28 

.24 

.26-    .28 

Danish 

lib... 

.28 

.24- 

.26 

.28 

.28- 

.30 

*~.~28 

.28 

.28-    .30 

Potatoes- 

Zlbs... 
71btr... 
41ba_ 

.18- 
.08- 

.05 
.22 
.11 

.06 
.21 
.11 

.06- 
.16- 

.07 
.18 
.10 

.04- 

.06 
.17 
.09 

.07 
.20 
.10 

•- 

.07 
.18 
.09 

.06-    .09 

Floor 

.16 

Bnad 

.10 

Mlk 

lqt... 

.07 

.06 

.08- 

.07 

.07- 

.08 

.08 

.06- 

.07 

.06-    .09 

Goal 

lcwt- 
Igal.. 

.16- 

.20 
.12 

.24 

.14 

.17- 

.14- 

.21 
.16 

.18- 

.20 
.16 

.29 
.13 

.16- 

.20 
.16 

.14-    .20 

Off,  paraffin 

Beef,     British    or 

.14-    .16 

home  killed: 

Ribs 

lib... 

.15- 

.17 

.14- 

.16 

.16- 

.18 

.16- 

.18 

.18 

.16- 

.20 

.16-    .18 

Sitoenfcfe. 

lib... 

.14- 

.17 

.16- 

.28 

.16- 

.17 

.14- 

.16 

.16 

.16- 

.20 

.16-    .18 

Shin,  with  bone. 

lib... 

.08- 

.T>7 

.05- 

.06 

.07- 

.08 

.06- 

.06 

.09 

.05- 

.07 

Shfn,    without 

lib... 

.12 

.10- 

.12 

.12- 

.14 

.10- 

.12 

.14 

.12- 

•  14,               .14 

bone. 

Steak 

lib... 

.12- 

.16 

.16- 

.18 

.16- 

.18 

.16- 

.20 

.19 

.18- 

.20'                .18 

Steak,  rump 

lib... 

.20- 

.24 

.20- 

.24 

.24- 

.26 

.20- 

.24 

.26 

.20- 

.24'     .24-    .28 

Thick  flank..... 

lib... 

.13- 

.17 

.14- 

.16 

.16 

.13- 

.15 

.18 

.16- 

.18     .12-    .14 

Tata  flank 

lib... 

.10 

.08- 

.10 

.09- 

.12 

.06- 

.08 

.08 

.08- 

.12 

.10-    .12 

Mutton,  British  or 

i 

home  killed; 

Leg 

lib... 

:   .16- 

.18 

.16- 

.18 

.18- 

.19 

.18- 

.20 

.19 

.18- 

.20 

.18 

Shoulder. 

lib... 

.14- 

.17 

.15- 

.17 

.17- 

.18 

.16- 

.18 

.17 

.17- 

.19 

.16-    .18 

Breast... 

lib... 

.08- 

.11 

.10- 

.12 

.10 

.08 

.09 

.10- 

.12 

.09-    .12 

Neck;  beat  end.. 

lib... 

.15- 

.18 

.16- 

.18 

.16- 

.18 

.16- 

.20 

.18 
.11 

.16- 

.20 

.16 

Neck,  serag  end. 

lib... 

.11- 

.14 

.08- 

.12 

.12- 

.14 

.10- 

.14 

.10- 

.12 

.10-    .14 

Chops,  trimmed. 
Pork,    British    or 

lib... 

.20 

.18- 

.20 

.22- 

.24 

.20- 

.24 

.24 

.20- 

.24 

.20 

home  killed; 

Leg 

lib... 

■ 

.16 

.14 

.16- 

.17 

.16- 

.18 

.17 

.14- 

.16 

.15-    .17 

Fore  loin 

lib... 

.15- 

.17 

.14- 

.16 

.16- 

.17 

.16- 

.18 

.17 

.18- 

.19 

.16 

Belly 

lib... 
lib... 

.14- 

.15 
.16 

.15- 

.14 

.18 

.14 

.18 

.12- 
.18- 

.14 
.20 

.16 
.19 

.16- 

.14 
.20 

.14 

.16-    .18 

Riba." 

lib... 

.10 

.09- 

.10 

.09- 

.10 

.09- 

.11 

.12 

.10- 

.12 

.09-    .11 

o&TBrsfde. ...... 

Mb... 

.10- 

.12 

.16 

.08- 

.10 

.09- 

.12 

.12 

.10- 

.12 

.09-    .10 

Shin,  with  bona. 

lib... 
lib... 

.04- 
.07- 

.06 
.08 

.04- 

.05 

.04- 
.08- 

.05 

.04 
.08 

"Via 

.08- 

.05 

.10 

Shin,    without 

.10 

.07- 

".*08^".'i6* 

boas. 

Steak 

lib... 

.10 

.12- 

.16 

.10- 

.14 

.14 

.16 

.11- 

.12 

.10-    .14 

Steak,  ramp.  .'.1 

lib... 

.12* 

.10 

.18 

.16 

.12- 

.14 

.22 

.14 

.12- 

.15 

.14-    .16 

Thick  flank 

lib... 

.10- 

.12 

.09- 

.11 

.09- 

.10 

.08- 

.10 

.09- 

.12 

.08-    .10 

Thin  Sank 

lib... 

.08- 

.07 

.05- 

.07 

.05- 

.06 

.04- 

.06 

.06 

.05- 

.06 

.06-    .08 

Mutton,  foreign  or 

ootonftak 

. 

Jg^vv- 

lib... 

.10 

.10 

.09- 

.10 

.10 

.11 

f    .09- 

.11 

.09-    .10 

lib... 

.08- 

.10 

. 

.00 

.08- 

.10) 

.0ft 

.11 

.09- 

.10 

.09-    .10 

Breast....!?""  I 

lib... 

.05- 

.08 

.05- 

.06 

.03 

.05- 

.06 

.06 

.05 

.05-    .06 

Meek,  bestead.. 

lib... 

.00 

.09 

.07- 

.09 

.10- 

.12 

.11 

.09- 

.10 

............ 

N*ck,scra&end. 

lib... 

.05- 

.06 

.06 

.05- 

.07 

.05- 

.07 

.07 
.15 

.05- 

.06 

.03 

Chops,  trttnmed. 

lib... 

.10* 

.12 

.08- 

.12 

.10- 

.12 

.12- 

.14 

■"■ 

.12 

.10-    .12 

• Including  Bootle. 
» Including  Self Ord. 


c  Roll  bacon. 

<f  Cheshire  eheese. 


In  order  t«*obtain  for  each  town  an  indication  of  the  level  of  prices 
compared  with  other  towns,  index  numbers  hare  been  constructed, 
the  level  of  prices  in  London  being  taken  as  the  base  (100).  In  the 
construction  of  the  index  numbers,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  varying 
importance  of  the  prices  of  different  articles,  as  judged  by  the  normal 
expenditure  of  a  working-class  family,  recourse  was  had  to  "  weight- 
ing."    For  this  purpose  the  information  contained  in  the  family 
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budgets  collected  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  summer  of  1904 
was  utilized.  Schedules  asking  for  particulars  as  to  income  and  the 
main  items  of  expenditure  on  food  and  rent  for  one  week  by  a  work- 
man and  his  wife  and  children  were  sent  to  a  large  number  of  mem- 
bers of  workmen's  organizations,  cooperative  societies,  and  individ- 
uals, who  were  asked  to  furnish  the  desired  information  or  to  obtain 
the  particulars  from  fellow-workmen.  After  the  exclusion  of  the 
imperfect  schedules,  there  remained  1,944  family  schedules  available 
for  statistical  purposes. 

The  following  table  groups  these  families  according  to  the  aggre- 
gate weekly  income  of  the  family  (not  of  the  principal  wage-earner 
only),  and  shows  for  each  group  the  average  weekly  family  income 
and  the  average  number  of  children  at  home: 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  INCOME  OF  URBAN  WORKMEN'S  FAMILIES  REPORTING 
IN  EACH  CLASSIFIED  INCOME  GROUP  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  LIV- 
ING AT  HOME,  FOR  ONE  WEEK  IN  SUMMER  OF  1904. 


Classified  weekly  income. 


Families 
report- 
ing. 


Average 

weekly 
family 
income. 


Average 
number 
of  chil- 
dren at 
home. 


Under  25s.  (16.08) 

25s.  (SG.08)  or  under  30s.  ($7.30) 
30s.  ($7.30)  or  under  35s.  ($8.52) 
35s.  ($8.52)  or  under  40s.  {$9.73) 
40s.  ($9.73)  or  over 

Totai 


261 
289 
416 
382 
596 


$5.20 
6.56 
7.77 
8.89 

12.66 


3.1 
3.3 
3.2 
3.4 
4.4 


1,944 


8.96 


3.6 


In  regard  to  the  statistics  of  families  with  the  higher  ranges  of 
income,  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  magnitude  of  the  family 
income  is  frequently  due  not  to  the  higher  remuneration  of  the 
principal  wage-earners,  but  to  the  supplementary  earnings  of  other 
members  of  the  family  living  at  home.  It  appears  that  the  families 
represented  by  the  budgets,  especially  those  with  40s.  ($9.73)  a 
week  or  upward,  include  more  than  the  normal  number  of  persons 
above  the  age  of  children,  and  hence  their  average  consumption  of 
food  is  unusually  high.  It  does  not  follow  that  the  statistics  of 
families  with  incomes  of  the  same  amount,  derived  entirely  from 
the  high  earnings  of  one  man,  would  yield  similar  results. 

The  tables  following  give  the  average  expenditures  for  food  of 
the  1,944  workmen's  families  to  which  the  returns  relate  and  the 
quantities  consumed  by  them  of  the  various  articles  of  food  in  one 
week  in  summer  of  1904.  All  children  living  at  home,  irrespective 
of  age,  have  been  included,  but  returns  in  which  lodgers  appeared 
have  been  excluded.  It  should  be  remembered  also  that  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  and  tobacco  are  not  included  in  the  returns. 
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AVERAGE  COST  OF  FOOD  CONSUMED  BY  URBAN  WORKMEN'S  FAMILIES  REPORTING 
IN  EACH  CLASSIFIED  INCOME  GROUP,  FOR  ONE  WEEK  IN  SUMMER  OF  1904. 


Items. 


Average 

cost  for  families  reporting  weekly  in- 

Average 

comes  or— 

cost  for 
all 

Under 

$6.08. 

16.08  or 
under 
$7.30. 

$7.30  or 
under 
$8.52. 

$8.52  or 
under 
$9.73. 

$9.73  or 
over. 

families 
report- 
ing. 

10.74 

$0.81 

$0.80 

$0.82 

$1.05 

$0.87 

.65 

.83 

1.04 

1.08 

1.43 

1.08 

.15 

.18 

.20 

.24 

.32 

.24 

.14 

.18 

.21 

.23 

.32 

.23 

.12 

.17 

.22 

.24 

.34 

.24 

.16 

.24 

.31 

.33 

.40 

.31 

.10 

.11 

.12 

.12 

.16 

.13 

.28 

.39 

.45 

.49 

.74 

.52 

.18 

.20 

.21 

.21 

.28 

.22 

.10 

.14 

.20 

.24 

.32 

.22 

.03 

.04 

.05 

.06 

.08 

.06 

.09 

.10 

.12 

.12 

.14 

.12 

.19 

.23 

.26 

.27 

.34 

.27 

.04 

.07 

.07 

.09 

.11 

.08 

.16 

.20 

.22 

.23 

.30 

.24 

.09 

.11 

.12 

.13 

.18 

.13 

.04 

.05 

.07 

.07 

.09 

.07 

.25 

.32 

.38 

.46 

.61 

.44 

3.51 

4.37 

5.05 

5.43 

7.21 

5.47 

Bread  and  flour 

Meat  (bought  by  weight) . . 
Other  meat  (including  fish) 

Bacon 

Eggs 

Fresh  milk 

Cheese 

Butter. 

Potatoes 

Vegetables  and  fruit 

Currants  and  raisins 

Rice,  tapioca,  and  oatmeal. 

Tea 

Coffee  and  cocoa 

8ugar 

Jam,  sirup,  etc 

Pickles  and  condiments 

Other  items 

Total 


AVERAGE  QUANTITY  OF  FOOD  CONSUMED  BY  URBAN  WORKMEN'8  FAMILIES  RE- 
PORTING IN  EACH  CLASSIFIED  INCOME  GROUP,  FOR  ONE  WEEK  IN  SUMMER 
OF  1904. 


Items. 


Average  quantity  consumed  by  families  report- 
ing weekly  incomes  of — 


Under 
$6.08. 


$6.08  or 
under 
$7.30. 


$7.30  or 
under 


$8.52  or 
under 
$9.73. 


$9.73  or 
over. 


Average 
quantity 
con- 
sumed 
by  all 
families 
report- 
ing. 


Bread  and  flour pounds. . 

Meat  (bought  by  weight) do 

Bacon do — 

Fresh  milk pints. . 

Cheese pounds.. 

Butter do — 

Potatoes do — 

Currants  and  raisins do. .  . 

Rice,  tapioca,  and  oatmeal do — 

Tea do — 

'  Coffee  and  cocoa do — 

Sugar do — 


28.44 
4.44 

.94 
5.54 

.67 
1.10 
14.05 

.42 
2.54 

.48 

.16 
3.87 


29.97 
5.33 
1.11 
7.72 

.70 

1.50 

15.84 

.50 
2.64 

.55 

.18 
4.62 


29.44 
6.26 
1.19 
9.85 

.79 
1.69 
16.11 

.62 
2.93 

.57 

.20 
4.79 


29.99 

6.43 

1.38 

10.34 

.77 

1.89 

15.87 

.80 

2.55 

.59 

.23 

5.21 


37.76 

8.19 

1.82 

12.63 

1.02 

2.78 

19.93 

.91 

3.38 

.72 

.29 

a  70 


32.04 
6.50 
1.38 
9.91 

.83 
1.96 
16.92 

.70 
2.95 

.60 

.22 
5.31 


From  the  average  quantity  of  food  consumed  weekly  by  workmen's 
families,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  and  from  information 
obtained  from  other  sources,  the  following  are  the  quantities  of  the 
selected  commodities  assumed  to  be  consumed  by  a  working-class 
family  in  a  week: 


Tea pound . . 

Sugar do 

Bacon do 

Eggs dozen . . 

Cheese pound . . 

Butter pounds. . 


0.6 
5 


5! 


Potatoes pounds. .  17 

Flour do 10 

Bread do 22 

Milk pints. .  10 

Meat pounds. .  6$ 

Coal hundredweight. .  2 


The  predominant  prices  in  each  town,  as  ascertained  for  the  various 
articles,  are  weighted  in  accordance  with  the  above  quantities,  the 
total  expenditure  so  obtained  being  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
corresponding  total  as  compiled  from  prices  in. London.     The  foilow- 
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ing  table  shows,  in  descending  order,  the  price  index  numbers  thus 
constructed  for  the  various  towns : 

RELATIVE  LEVEL  OF  PRICES  IN  SPECIFIED-  ENGLISH  AND  WELSH  TOWNS  AS  COM- 
PARED WITH  LONDON. 


Town. 

rndex 
num- 
ber. 

Town. 

Index 
num- 
ber. 

Dover 

10ft 
lOfr 
104 
104 
103 
103 
101 
101 
101 
1)09 
99 
9ft 
99 
99 
9ft 
99 
99 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 
98 
•7 
97 

Merthyr-Tydfll. 

97 

Portsmouth 

Norwich . 

97 

Croydon 

Nottingham  ,  ¥     n 

96 

Sheerness 

Taunteh 

96 

Ipswich 

York 

96 

Southampton 

Chatham  and  Gillingham 

Luton . 

Reading.. „ 

Bradford 

Bristol 

95 
95 

Burnley 

Middfaaborough 

Northampton 

Oldham 

Peterborough 

Swansea 

Castteford 

Chester 

95 
95 

London 

Barrow-in-Furness 

Bedford 

95 
95 
95 

CardifT .-. 

Coventry 

95 
94 

Hull 

94 

Plymouth  and  Devonpert 

Stockton-on-Tees 

Darlington  . 

Halifax 

South  Shields 

Sunderland 

Worcester 

94 
94 
94 

Gateshead _ 

94 

.farrow. . 

Crewe 

93 

Lincoln 

Derby 

9& 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

G  rimsby 

93 

Swmdbn- 

FCidd«nTiin«1)pr    . 

93 

Carlisle. 

Leeds 

98 

Huddersfield 

Index 
num- 
ber. 


Leicester... 

Rochdale 

Sheffield 

Birkenhead 

Burton-on-Trent 

Gloucester 

Keighley 

Manchester  and  Salford 
Newport  (Monmouth) . . 

Warrington 

Birmingham 

Liverpool  and  Bootle  . . 

Normanton 

St.  Helens 

Hanley 

Macclesfield 

Preston 

Stoke-on-Trent 

Walsall 

Blackburn 

Bolton 

W  olverhamnton. 

Stockport 

Wlgan 


i 


oa 

93 
98 

92 


92 
918 
92 
91 
91 
91 
91 
90 
9fr 
W 
90 
90 
89 
89 
89 
88 


The  total  range  for  prices  is  much  narrower  than  for  rents,  the 
difference  between  the  maximum  and  minimum  index  numbers  for 
prices  being  only  18  points  as  contrasted  with  68  points,  for  rent. 


SCOTLAND. 


The  following  table  shows  the  predominant  range  of  prices  for  the 
principal  commodities  in  the  whole  group  of  Scottish  towns,  including 
Edinburgh  (and  Leith) : 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  TOWNS  OF  SCOTLAND,  OCTOBER,  1905. 


Unit. 

i  Num- 
j  ber  of 
towns 
inchid'- 
ed. 

Predominant 
range  of  re- 
taif  prices, 
Oct.,  1905. 

Towns  in  which  the  maaaipndomi- 
nant  price  is— 

Commodity. 

Within  the  Betow  the 
limits  of   *   limits  ol 
the  pre-        the  pre- 
dominant   dominant 
range,     i     range. 

Above  the 
limits  of 
the  pre- 
dominant 
range. 

Sugar,  granulated .. 

Bacon. . 

lib. 

lib 

lib.*... 

lib.?... 

lib 

lib 

7lbs.... 
7ihs.... 
4  lbs.... 

Iqt 

1  cwt . . . 

lib 

lib 

1U> 

10 

S 

» 

7 

10. 
10 
10. 

h     lfr 

10 
u> 

10 
10 
10 

S0i32-».45 

.04 

.17-    .21 

.14-    .W 

.26-    .28 
.28-    .30 
.04-    .08 
.20-    .22 
.10-    .12 
.06-    .08 
.19-    .25 

.18-    .20 
.16-    .19 
.16r     .18 

19  

8  1 

9  1 
10   

i 

7  ; 

9   

10   

i 

Cheese,  American  cheddar 

Butter: 

Colonial  or  foreign 

Danish 

1 

Potatoes 

Flour 

Bread _ 

Milk 

8 :           i 

9 

8                     2 

6I 

8  1 

7                    2 

9  !                  1 

I 

1 

Coal 

2 

Meat: 

Beef _ 

I 

Mutton 

I 

Poxfc. 

If  this  table  be  compared  with  the  corresponding  one  for  England 
and  Wales,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  ranges  of  predominant  prices 
in  the  Scottish  towns  show  as  a  whole  a  distinctly  higher  level. 
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In  the  following  table  index  numbers  are  given  showing  the  rela- 
tive* level  of  prices  in  the  group  of  Scottish  towns,  the  prices  in 
Edinburgh  being  taken  as  the  base  (100).  In  the  construction  of 
the  index  numbers  the  weights  used  are  the  same  as  those  for  Eng- 
land and  Wales. 

RELATIVE  LEVEL  OF  PRICES  IN  SPECIFIED  SCOTTISH  TOWNS  AS  COMPARED  WITH 

EDINBURGH. 


Town. 

Index 

number. 

Town. 

Index 
number. 

Galashiels .... 

105 
103 
KB 

100 
160 

1   Fftllrirk 

99 

Perth 

1  Kilmarnock 

Glasgow •. 

99 
98 
97 

Dundee 

Greenock 

Paisley 

Edinburgh  (and  Leith) 

1  Aberdeen 9fi 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  whole  there  is  very 
little  variation  between  the  towns,  the  difference  between  the  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  being  only  9  points. 


IRELAND. 


The  next  table  shows  the  predominant  range  of  prices  for  the 
principal  commodities  in  the  whole  group  of  Irish  towns,  including 
Dublin: 


RETAIL  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  TOWNS  OF  IRELAND, 

OCTOBEB 

.  1905. 

Unit. 

Num- 
ber of 
towns 
in- 

Predominant 
range  of  re- 
tauprfces, 
Oct.,  1906. 

Towns  In  which  the  mean  predomi- 
nant price  is— 

Commodity. 

Within  the 
limits  of 

the  pre- 
dominant 

range. 

Below  the 
limits  of 
the  pre- 
dominant 
range. 

Above  the 
limits  of 
the  pre- 
dominant 
range. 

cnraeo. 

Tea 

lib 

I)b 

lib.;... 

Ub 

Ub 

71ba.... 
7Ibe.... 
4  lb*. . . . 

l«It 

1  cwt . . . 

in> 

lib 

lib 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

ft 

6 
5 

$0.43-ttL49 

.04 

.15-    .19 

.15-    .17 

.28 

.04-    .06 

.18-    .20 

.10-    .12 

.05 

.24 

.13-    .16 
.14-    .16 
.14-    .16 

5 
5 
6 
6 
4 
5 
6 
6 
ft 
5 

6 
4 
ft 

1 
1 

._ 

AogAr,  granulated 



Bacon." 

Btitter,  Irish 

1 

1 

Potatoes- . 

1 

Flour. 

Bread..... 

Milk 

1 

Coal 

Meat: 

Beef 

1 



Mutton 

Porn 

1 

1 

Index  numbers  are  given  in  the  table  following  showing  the  rela- 
tive level  of  prices  in  the  group  of  Irish  towns,  the  prices  in  Dublin 
being  taken  as  the  base  (100).  The  weights  used  are  the  same  as 
for  England  and  Wales. 

RELATIVE  LEVEL  OF  PRICES  IN  IRISH  TOWNS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  DUBLIN. 


Town. 

Index 
number. 

Town. 

j    Index 
|  number. 

Belfast 

Dublin 

Londonderry. . 

;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;; 

191 
100 

* 

Limerick 

Cork 

,  Waterford... 

|               96 

'               95 

92 

As  between  the  different  towns,  the  differences  in  prices  shown 
above  are  not  very  great,  being  but  9  points. 
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RENTS  AND  PRICES  COMBINED. 

The  presentation  following  gives  the  index  numbers  for  each  of 
the  specified .  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
for  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  living  which  is  due  to  expenditure 
on  food  and  fuel  and  on  housing  accommodation.  As  the  amount 
which  has  to  be  expended  on  food,  etc.,  is  considerably  greater  than 
that  which  has  to  be  spent  on  rent,  a  weight  of  4  has  been  given  to 
prices  and  a  weight  of  1  to  rent. 

RELATIVE   LEVEL  OF  RENT  AND  PRICES,  AND  OF  RENT  AND   PRICES  COMBINED, 
IN  SPECIFIED  TOWNS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 


Index  number. 

Town. 

Index  number. 

Town. 

Rent. 

Prices. 

Rent 
and 
prices 
com- 
bined. 

Rent. 

Prices. 

Rent 
and 
prices 
com- 
bined. 

London. 

100 
81 
56 
81 
57 
59 
65 
76 
61 
63 
66 
68 
58 
59 
49 
44 
58 
64 
54 
68 
59 
49 
58 
49 
48 
54 
70 
59 
50 
59 
56 
60 
53 
53 
48 
61 
59 

100 
104 
106 
99 
105 
104 
103 
98 
101 
99 
98 
98 
101 
99 
101 
103 
98 
97 
99 
95 
98 
99 
97 
99 
99 
98 
92 
95 
97 
95 
96 
95 
95 
95 
97 
94 
94 

100 
99 
96 
95 
95 
95 
95 
94 
93  | 
92 
92 
92 
92 
91 
91 
91 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
89 
89 
89 
89 
89 
88 
88 
88 
88 
88 
88 
87 
87 
87 
87 
87 

York 

53 
53 
58 
55 
56 
65 
62 
63 
49 
47 
56 
59 
50 
51 
57 
52 
55 
52 
48 
48 
57 
39 
56 
50 
43 
43 
54 
53 
51 
48 
53 
50 
51 
43 
50 
32 

96 
94 
93 
94 
93 
91 
92 
92 
95 
96 
94 
91 
94 
93 
92 
93 
93 
92 
93 
93 
91 
95 
91 
92 
92 
93 
90 
89 
90 
90 
89 
89 
88 
90 
88 
90 

87 

Croydon 

Castlef  ord 

86 

Dover 

G  rimsby. 

88 

Plymouth  and  Devonport 
Portsmouth 

Halifax 

86 

Leeds 

86 

Sheerness 

Liverpool  and  Boo  tie. . . . 
Manchester  and  Salf  ord. . 
Newport  (Monmouth) . . . 
Northampton , . ,  ±, 

86 

fiOUthftmpton 

86 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Luton 

86 
86 

Barrow-in-Furness 

Taunton.' 

86 

Gateshead 

Worcester 

86 

Jarrow 

Rfnrilnghtvm 

85 

Reading 

Chester" 

85 

Cardiff 

!  Derby 

85 

Chatham  and  GiUingham . 
Ipswich 

Keighley. 

81 

1  Rocndafa 

85 

Darlington 

Sheffield 

85 

Huddersfield 

Burton-on-Trent 

Crewe 

84 

Stockton-on-Tees 

84 

Swansea 

Leicester 

84 

Swindon 

Norman  ton. 

84 

Bedford 

Peterborough 

84 

Carlisle 

St.  Helens 

84 

Coventry 

Warrington 

84 

Hull 

Gloucester 

83 

Lincoln 

Kidderminster 

83 

Birkenhead 

Stoke-on-Trent 

83 

Bradford 

Bolton 

82 

Merthyr-Tydfll 

Hanley 

82 

Mlddlesborough 

Preston 

82 

Nottingham 

Wolverhampton. 

Blackburn 

82 

Oldham 

81 

Bristol 

Stockport 

81 

Burnlev 

Walsall 

81 

Norwich 

Wigan 

80 

South  Shields 

Macclesfield. 

78 

Sunderland 

SCOTLAND. 


Dundee 

Edinburgh  (and  Leith). 

Glasgow 

Greenock 

Galashiels 


92 

103 
100 
98 
100 
,05 

101 
100 

98 
98 
98 

Perth 

100 

Falkirk 

99 

Paisley 

92 

Kilmarnock 

69 

Aberdeen 

76 

103 

91 

99 

90 

97 

86 

99 

84 

96 

97 
96 
96 
04 


IRELAND. 


Dublin 

100 
61 
69 

100 
101 
96 

100  ' 
93 
91 

Cork 

Belfast 

Londonderr 

Limerick 

Waterford.. 

66 
54 
53 

95 
97 
92 

89 

T 

88 

84 
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RATES  OF  WAGES. 

An  inquiry  into  the  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  October,  1905,  in 
the  various  towns  canvassed  was  made  as  complementary  to  the  one 
into  rents  and  prices.  In  order  to  facilitate  comparison,  four  indus- 
tries were  selected  which  were  represented  in  all  the  towns  with  few 
exceptions,  and  in  which  the  standard  rates  of  wages  could  be  ascer- 
tained with  accuracy.  These  industries  were  the  building  trades, 
engineering,  printing  (hand  compositors  only),  and  furnishing;  and 
the  rates  in  London  (for  England  and  Wales)  were  again  taken  as 
the  base  for  the  index  numbers.  The  rates  for  skilled  men  were  taken 
in  all  these  employments,  but  in  addition  the  rates  paid  to  laborers 
in  the  engineering  and  building  trades  were  also  selected  for  the  con- 
struction of  index  numbers.  The  rates  referred  to  are  in  all  cases 
weekly  rates. 

ENGLAND  AND  WAXES. 

The  following  table,  which  is  exclusive  of  London,  shows  the  pre- 
dominant range  of  weekly  wages  for  each  of  the  occupations  in  the 
selected  standard  trades  in  towns  of  England  and  Wales: 

RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  OCTOBER,  1905. 


Industry  and  occupation. 


BUILDING  TRADES. 

B  rick  layers 

Masons 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Plumbers 

Plasterers 

Painters 

Bricklayers'  laborers 

Masons'  laborers 

Plasterers'  laborers 

ENGINEERING  TRADES. 

Fitters 

Turners 

8miths 

Pattern  makers 

Laborers 

PRIXTIKO  TRADE. 

Compositors,  hand 

FURNISHING  TRADES. 

Cabinetmakers 

Upholsterers 

French  polishers 


Number  of 
towns  in- 
cluded. 


53 


Predominant 
range  of 

weekly  wages, 
Oct.,  1906. 


19. 12-99. 85 
9.04-  9.57 
8.80-9.57 
8.60-9.67 
8.88-10.14 
7.66-9.12 
5.92-6.57 
5.72-6.45 
6.02-6.75 


7.79-8.76 
7.79-  8.76 
7. 79-  8. 76 
8.27-9.25 
4.38-  5.35 


6.81-8.03 


8. 21-  9. 31 
8. 21-  9. 31 
7. 66-  8. 76 


Number  of  towns  in  which  the  mean 
wage  for  the  given  occupation 
was— 


Within 
the  pre- 
dominant 
range. 


45 


Below 
the  pre- 
dominant 

range. 


Above 
the  pre- 
dominant 

range. 


17 
17 
18 
10 
11 
8 
16 
15 
20 


12 
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In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  predominant  rate  of  weekly 
wages  for  skilled  men  for  each  of  the  specified  occupations  in  the 
building,  engineering,  and  printing  trades  in  seven  towns  of  England, 
which  at  the  census  of  1901  had  a  population  of  over  300,000: 

RATES  OF  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  SEVEN  SELECTED  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND,  OCTOBER, 

1905. 


Industry  and  occupation. 

Birming- 
ham. 

Bristol. 

Leeds. 

Liver- 
pool. (<*) 

London. 

Manches- 
ter.^) 

Sheffield. 

BUILDING  TRADES. 

Bricklayers ,,.- 

S1Q.42 
10.34 

9.82 
10.42 
10.95 

9.73 

8.76 
8.76 
8.76 
9.25 

8.39 

19.85 
9.85 
9.85 
9.85 
9.85 
9.31 

8.76 
a  76 
8.76 
9.31 

7.54 

19.53 
9.53 
9.03 
9.03 
9,53 
8.11 

8.03 
8.03 
8.27 
9.00 

8.64 

10.53 
9.53 
9.53 
9.53 
9.53 
8.54 

8.76 
8.76 
9.25 
9.61 

8.88 

$10.65 
10.65 
10.65 
11.15 
11.15 

<*8.62 

9.49 

9.49 

9.49 

/10. 46 

9.49 

$11.05 
c9.53 
9.53 
9.53 
10.54 
9.23 

«8.27 

«8.27 

8.76 

9.73 

8.52 

$9.54 

Masons' 

9.54 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Plumbers 

Plasterers 

Painters 

ENGINEERING  TRADES. 

Fitters 

9.03 
9.03 
9.08 
7.5* 

9.25 

9.25 

Smiths , 

9.25 

Pattern  makers 

9.73 

PRINTING  TRADE. 

Compositors,  hand 

8.52 

a  Including  Boo 
*>  Including  Salf< 
cALsoSlO.04. 

tic 
Drd. 

d  Also  19.12. 
e  Also  S8.76. 
/  Also  $10.58  and  $10.65. 

In  the  table  following  index  numbers  are  given  comparing  (with 
London  as  the  base  =  100)  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  of  workmen  in 
the  four  specified  industries  in  the  different  towns  of  England  and 
Wales,  the  towns  being  arranged  in  seven  geographical  groups: 

RELATIVE  LEVEL  OF  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  ENGLISH  AND  WELSII  TOWNS  AS  COM- 

PARED  WITH   LONDON. 


Geographical  groups. 


Num- 
ber of 
towns 

in- 
cluded. 


London 

Northern  counties  and  Cleveland . 

Yorkshire  (except  Cleveland) 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire 

Midlands 

Eastern  counties 

Southern  counties 

Wales  and  Monmouth 


Mean  index  numbers. 


Building  Engineering. 

; — Furnish- 

Labor-  [  Skilled      Labor-        ing. 

ers.      |  men.          ers. 


Skilled 
men. 


Print- 
ing. 


100  ; 

88  ' 

84  I 

89  j 

90  | 
84 

85  , 
87 


100 

100 

88 

89 

89 

85 

88 

88 

92 

86 

84 

a  74 

85  i 
85 


100  100 

<»86    

]  «82 

«79  '  a(« 

«81  ,  «86 

<»85  """Vsr/  '.'.'.'..'.'.'. 

a  92             a  80  a  84 


100 

82 

a82 

a  85 

80 

«71 

■  71 

78 


a  The  number  of  towns  represented  in  the  construction  of  this  index  number  is  less  than  the  total 
number  included  within  the  geographical  group. 
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SCOTIiAND. 

The  table  below,  which  includes  Edinburgh,  shows  tte  predominant 
range  of  weekly  wages  for  each  of  the  occupations  in  the  selected 
standard  trades  in  the  towns  of  Scotland: 

RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  TOWNS  OF  SCOTLAND,  OCTOBER  1905. 


Industry  and  occupation. 


Number 
of  towns 
included. 


Predominant 

range  of 

weekly  wages, 

Oct.,  1905. 


Number  of  towns  in  which  the 
mean  wage  for  the  given  occupa- 
tion was— 


Within  the   Below  the 
predomi-     predomi- 


nant range. 


Above  the 
predomi- 


nant range,  nant  range. 


BUILDING  TRADBS. 

Brickl&ye  rs 

Masons 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Plumbers 

Plasterers 

Painters 

Bricklayers*  laborers 

Masons'  laborers 

Plasterers'  laborers 

BNGIXZEBIKG  TRADES. 

Fitters 

Turners 

Smiths 

Pattern  makers 

Laborers 

PUNTING  TRADE. 

Compositors,  hand 

FURNISHING  TRADES. 

Cabinetmakers 

Upholsterers 

French  polishers 


10 


$9.31-19.83 
8. 27-  9. 31 
8. 27-  9. 31 
8. 27-  9. 31 
8. 27-  9. 83 
8. 27-  9. 31 
5. 17-  5. 96 
5.17-6.26 
5.35-  G.  20 


7. 30-  8. 52 
7.30-  8.52 
7.30-  8.76 
8. 03-  9. 31 
4.38-  4.87 


0. 57-  8. 27 


7.59-8.80 
7. 50-  8. 80 
7. 50-  S.  27 


10  I 


The  index  numbers  comparing  (with  Edinburgh  as  the  base  =  100) 
the  weekly  rates  of  wages  of  workmen  in  the  four  specified  industries 
m  the  specified  towns  of  Scotland  are  given  below: 

RELATIVE  LEVEL,  OF  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  SPECIFIED    SCOTTISH  TOWNS  AS  COM- 
PARED WITH  EDINBURGH. 


Building. 


Towns. 


Skilled    Tahnwri     Skilled 
men.      La&orers.,     men_ 


Engineering. 

Furnish- 

Laborers.      ln«' 


Printing. 


Aberdeen I  91 

Dundee 100 

Edinburgh  (and  Lelth) 100 

Falkkk 98 

Galashiels !  90 

Gtaagow 104 

Qreenock... 103 

KUmarnock 98 

PaJstey 104 

IVrth 94 

I 


91 

99 
100 
100 

91 
103 
100 

94 
109 
102 


t 


90 

88 

91 

90 

100 

100 

100 

93 

103 

91 

103 

92 

101 

105 

92  .. 

90 

103  .. 

103 

97  .. 



93 
98 

100 
88 
84 

105 

105 
93 

105 
93 
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IRELAND. 

The  table  following,  which  includes  Dublin,  shows  the  predominant 
range  of  weekly  wages  for  each  of  the  occupations  in  three  selected 
standard  trades  in  the  towns  of  Ireland: 

RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  TOWNS  OF  IRELAND,  OCTOBER,  1905. 


Industry  and  occupation. 

Number 
of  towns 
included. 

Predominant 

range  of 

weekly  wages, 

Oct.,  1905. 

Number  of  towns  in  which  the 
mean  wage  for  the  given  occupa- 
tion was— 

Within  the 
predomi- 
nant range. 

Below  the 
predomi- 
nant range. 

Above  the 
.predomi- 
nant range. 

BUILDING  TRADES. 

Bricklayers 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

5 

$7.30-19.31 
7.30-  9.31 
7.30-  9.31 
7.«30-  9.31 
7.30-  9.31 
7.30-  8.76 
3.41-  4.87 
3.41-4.87 
3.41-4.87 

a27-9.00 
8. 27-  9. 25 
a  27-  9.00 
9. 00-  9. 49 
3.89-  4.38 

7.06-8.52 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

5 

Masons  T  -, -  T  ......,.„ 

Carpenters  and  joiners 

Plumbers 

Plasterers 

Painters 

Bricklayers'  laborers 

Masons*  laborers 

Plasterers'  laborers 

ENGINEERING  TRADES. 

Fitters 

Turners 

Smiths 

Laborers 1 . 

PRINTING  TRADE. 

The  index  numbers  comparing  (with  Dublin  as  the  base  =  100)  the 
weekly  rates  of  wages  of  workmen  in  four  specified  industries  in  the 
specified  towns  of  Ireland  are  given  below : 

RELATIVE  LEVEL  OF  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  SPECIFIED  IRI8H  TOWNS  AS  COMPARED 

WITII  DUBLIN. 


Building. 

Engineering. 

Furnish- 
ing. 

Towns. 

Skilled 
men. 

Laborers. 

Skilled 
men. 

Laborers. 

Printing. 

Belfast 

104 
97 

100 
90 
90 
84 

00 
91 
100 
76 
72 
73 

103 
Wi 
100 

103 
113 
100 

102 

97 

Cork 

98 

Dublin 

100 

100 

Limerick 

83 

Londonderry 

:::::::;:: 

83 

Waterf  ord 

RELATION  OF  RATES  OF  WAGES  TO  RENTS  AND  PRICES. 

The  presentation  which  follows  shows  for  each  geographical  group 
of  England  and  Wales  and  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  mean  index 
numbers  for  rent  and  for  prices  and  for  rent  and  prices  combined, 
together  with  the  mean  index  numbers  for  the  weekly  rates  of  wages 
of  skilled  men  in  the  building,  engineering,  and  printing  industries. 
London  has  been  taken  as  the  base  (100)  in  each  case,  including  the 
Scottish  and  Irish  groups.  In  the  construction  of  the  index  numbers 
for  rent  and  prices  combined,  prices  have  been  given  a  weight  of  4 
and  rent  a  weight  of  1. 
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RELATIVE  LEVEL  OP  RENT  AND  PRICES,  OF  RENT  AND  PRICES  COMBINED,  AND  OF 
WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  SKILLED  MEN  IN  9  GEOGRAPHICAL  GROUPS  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM  AS  COMPARED  WITH  LONDON. 


Num- 
ber of 
towns 

in- 
eluded. 

Mean  index  numbers. 

Rent  and  prices. 

Wages  (skilled  men). 

Geographical  groups. 

Rent. 

Prices. 

Rent 
and 
prices 
com- 
bined. 

BuUdlng. 

100 
88 
84 
89 
90 
84 
85 
87 
86 
79 

.  Engi- 
neering. 

Printing. 

England  and  Wales: 

London 

100 
62 
56 
64 
51 
50 
61 
60 
69 
50 

100 
97 
94 
92 
93 
98 

102 
96 

102 
97 

100 
90 
87 
84 
85 
88 
93 
89 
95 
87 

100 

89 

85 

88 

86 

a  74 

a85 

092 

i83 

a  90 

100 

Northern  counties  and  Cleveland. . 

Yorkshire  (except  Cleveland) 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

9 
10 
17 
15 

7 
10 

4 
10 

6 

82 
a  82 

a  85 

Midlands 

80 

Eastern  counties 

a  71 

Southern  counties 

a  71 

Wales  and  Monmouth 

78 

Scotland 

80 

I  Ireland 

a  82 

a  The  number  of  towns  represented  In  the  construction  of  this  index  number  is  less  than  the  total 
number  included  within  the  geographical  group. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  table  does  not  indicate  the  existence  of 
any  close  connection  between  the  local  variations  in  the  level  of  rent 
and  prices  combined  and  the  level  of  the  standard  rates  of  wages  in 
the  selected  groups  of  occupations,  while  the  relative  levels  of  wages 
in  the  different  industries  of  each  district  show  considerable  differences. 

If  the  mean  of  the  wages  index  numbers  in  each  group  for  the 
three  industries  (building,  engineering,  and  printing)  be  taken,  and 
the  means  so  obtained  divided  by  the  index  numbers  for  rent  and 
prices  combined,  a  comparison  of  the  average  level  of  "real"  wages 
in  the  selected  occupations  may  be  made,  viz,  the  money  wages 
expressed  in  terms  of  their  purchasing  capacity  (as  shown  in  the 
index  numbers  of  rent  and  prices  combined).  The  results  are  shown 
in  the  table  which  follows: 

AVERAGE  LEVEL  OP  "REAL"  WAGES  AND  LEVEL  OF  RENT  AND  PRICES  COMBINED 
IN  9  GEOGRAPHICAL  GROUP8  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  AS  COMPARED  WITH 
LONDON. 


Geographical  groups. 


England  and  Wales: 

London 

Northern  counties  and  Cleveland. 

Yorkshire  (except  Cleveland) 

Lancashire  and  Cheshire 

Midlands 

Eastern  counties 

Southern  counties 

Wales  and  Monmouth 

Scotland 

Ireland 


Number 
of  towns 
included. 


Mean  index  numbers. 


Wages  of 
|   skilled 
Rent  and,  men  in 
prices    '  building, 
'  engineer- 
ing, and 
printing 
trades. 


com- 
bined. 


100 
90 
87 
84 
85 
88 
93 
89 
95 
87 


100 
86 
84 
87 
85 
76 
80 
86 
83 
84 


Approxi- 
mate rel- 
ative 
level  of 
••rear' 
wages. 


100 
96 
97 
104 
100 
86 
86 
97 
87 
97 
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CHANGES  IN   RENTS,   RETAIL  PRICES,   AND   RATES  OF 
WAGES  BETWEEN  OCTOBER,  1905,  AND  OCTOBER,  1907. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  returns  upon  which  the  index 
numbers  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  sections  are  based  related  in 
each  case  to  October,  1905,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  what 
changes  have  occurred  as  regards  rents,  prices,  and  wages  during  the 
two  years  since  that  date. 

With  reference  to  rents,  the  interval  of  two  years  is  too  short  to 
enable  any  differences  to  be  traced  for  any  town  as  a  whole,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  there  has  been  any  appreciable 
change  in  the  level  of  rent  shown  in  the  various  preceding  tables. 

As  regards  the  movement  of  retail  prices,  the  only  available  data 
are  those  relating  to  London.  The  general  level  of  retail  prices  of 
commodities  ha  London  in  the  year  1907  was  about  1  per  cent  higher 
than  in  the  year  1905.  The  commodities  to  which  this  figure  relates 
consist  of  21  articles  of  food  (including  those  dealt  with  in  the  fore- 
going tables),  but  are  exclusive  of  coal.  The  retail  price  of  this  arti- 
cle in  1907  was  about  13  per  cent  higher  than  in  1905.  Among  the 
food  commodities  included,  there  was  a  fall  between  the  two  periods 
in  the  prices  of  tea,  sugar,  and  breacL  The  price  of  the  last-named 
article  was  about  4  per  cent  lower  in  1907  than  in  1905.  The  prices 
of  bacon,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  and  potatoes  were  a  little  higher  in 
1907  than  in  1905.  The  price  of  milk  showed  no  change  during  the 
two  years.  The  price  of  meat  (English  and  foreign  or  colonial)  was 
about  2  per  cent  higher  in  1907  than  in  1905.  The  rise  in  the  price 
of  beef  was  about  3  per  cent;  the  price  of  mutton  showed  no  change; 
that  of  pork  was  nearly  2  per  cent  higher. 

In  regard  to  rates  of  wages  in  the  various  towns  there  was,  on  the 
whole,  a  rise  as  between  October,  1905,  and  October,  1907.  In  the 
building  trades  group  the  rate  of  wages  at  October,  1907,  was  slightly 
higher  in  three  of  the  trades  (bricklayers,  carpenters  and  joiners,  and 
plumbers)  and  slightly  lower  in  three  trades  (masons,  plasterers,  and 
painters).  In  the  case  of  laborers  in  the  building  trades,  the  rates 
were  the  same  as  at  October,  1905.  In  the  engineering  trade  there 
was  a  rise  of  nearly  1.5  per  cent  in  the  wages  of  each  of  the  four  occu- 
pations (fitters,  turners,  smiths,  and  pattern  makers)  and  a  slight 
rise  in  the  wages  of  laborers.  In  the  printing  trade  the  wages  of 
compositors  in  October,  1907,  were  about  1  per  cent  higher  than  in 
October,  1905.  In  the  furnishing  trade  there  was  no  change  except 
tn  the  case  of  cabinetmakers,  where  there  was  a  slight  rise* 
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MINNESOTA. 

Tenth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
1905-1906.     W.  H.  Williams,  Commissioner.     534  pp. 

The  subjects  presented  in  this  report  are:  Factory  inspection,  248 
pages;  accidents  to  labor,  9  pages;  child  labor,  76  pages;  railroad 
switch  yards,  20  pages;  labor  organizations,  44  pages;  employment 
offices  for  males,  5  pages;  State  free  employment  bureau,  17  pages; 
mining,  46  pages;  census  of  manufactures,  36  pages;  labor  laws,  19 
pages;  blank  forms  used  by  the  bureau,  5  pages. 

Accidents  to  Labor. — The  bureau  of  labor,  during  the  ten  months 
from  October  1,  1904,  to  July  31,  1905,  received  reports  of  745  acci- 
dents, 60  of  which  w^ere  fatal;  during  the  year  from  August  1,  1905, 
to  July  31,  1906,  the  bureau  received  reports  of  927  accidents,  40  of 
which  were  fatal. 

Child  Labor. — This  section  contains  court  proceedings  in  cases 
brought  for  enforcement  of  the  child  labor  laws  and  lists  of  permits 
issued  by  school  superintendents  to  children  under  16  years  of  age. 
In  the  school  year  1904-5,  1,725  such  permits  were  issued.  In  1905 
the  factory  inspectors  found  1,215  and  in  1906  but  993  children 
employed  in  the  manufacturing  plants  of  the  State. 

Railroad  Switch  Yards. — Owing  to  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  law  for  the  protection  of  switches,  etc.,  a  meeting 
of  representatives  of  the  railroads  operating  in  the  State  was  held 
in  February,  1906,  to  discuss  the  adoption  of  a  standard  system  of 
blocking  frogs,  switches,  and  guard  rails.  The  proceedings  of  this 
meeting  are  given.  Reports  of  the  inspection  of  the  102,715  foot 
blocks  inspected  by  representatives  of  the  bureau  of  labor  in  1905 
show  that  77.2  per  cent  were  in  good  condition,  4.5  per  cent  were  in 
fair  condition,  14.9  per  cent  were  in  bad  condition,  and  3.4  per  cent 
were  missing.  Of  the  103,413  foot  blocks  inspected  in  1906,  71.6  per 
cent  were  found  to  be  in  good  condition,  9.1  per  cent  in  fair  condition, 
16.4  per  cent  in  bad  condition,  and  2.9  per  cent  to  be  missing. 

Labor  Organizations. — Statistics  of  labor  organizations  in  the 
State  for  the  year  1906  are  presented  in  this  section.     Tables  show 
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by  localities,  names  of  organizations,  with  date  of  organization,  and 
membership;  hours  of  labor  per  day  and  per  week;  union  scale  of 
daily  wages  of  male  and  female  members,  increase  in  wages  and 
decrease  in  hours  of  labor  since  1904;  and  monthly  dues  and  character 
and  amount  of  benefit  features  of  the  organizations.  The  State  as  a 
whole  showed  an  increase  in  number  of  organizations  and  in  mem- 
bership, there  being,  in  1906,  339  unions,  338  of  which  reported  a 
membership  of  27,978,  as  compared  with  318  unions  in  1904  with  a 
membership  of  25,432. 

Employment  Bureaus  for  Males. — This  section  shows  the  infor- 
mation secured  in  an  investigation  of  the  55  employment  offices 
located  in  St.  Paul,  Minneapolis,  and  Duluth  in  1906.  A  table  is 
given  showing  the  names  of  the  firms,  their  places  of  business,  amount 
of  license  fee  paid,  and  sureties  on  bonds. 

Free  Public  Employment  Bureau. — From  the  establishment  of 
this  office  in  Minneapolis,  June  1,  1905,  to  August  1,  1906,  7,263 
applications  for  male  and  5,289  applications  for  female  help  were 
received.  Applications  for  positions  were  received  from  6,846  males 
and  4,811  females,  and  positions  were  secured  for  6,636  males  and 
4,498  females. 

Mining. — Under  this  caption  are  presented  statistics  of  the  iron-ore 
mining  industry  of  the  State.  Production  of  ore  in  tons,  the  number 
of  employees,  their  rate  of  wages,  and  the  number  of  accidents  are 
given. 

Census  of  Manufactures. — The  information  given  in  this  section 
is  a  reproduction  of  figures  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
the  Census. 

Labor  Laws. — The  text  of  the  revised  laws  of  the  State  relating  to 
labor  is  here  given  in  full. 

MISSOURI. 

Twenty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
Inspection  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  for  the  year  ending  November  5, 
1906.     William  Anderson,  Commissioner,     viii,  571  pp. 

This  report  consists  of  three  parts,  as  follows:  Parti,  Surplus  prod- 
ucts of  counties,  Government  land  in  Missouri  and  increase  in  land 
values,  population  of  Missouri,  and  foreign  immigration  into  Missouri 
during  1905,  82  pages;  Part  II,  Manufacturing  industries,  1905,  413 
pages;  Part  III,  Labor  organizations  and  free  employment  offices, 
73  pages. 

Surplus  Products,  Government  Land,  and  Land  Values. — 
During  1905  the  114  counties  of  the  State  shipped  surplus  products 
aggregating  in  value  $275,297,299.     At  the  present  time  (1906)  there 
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are  about  110,000  Acres  of  land  in  Missouri  subject  to  homestead  or 
cash  entry.  In  1906#the  assessed  valuation  of  land  in  the  State  was 
$941,820,035,  an  increase  since  1901  of  $149,194,455. 

Manufacturing  Industries. — Summarized  returns  covering  8,871 
establishments  in  81  industrial  groups  show  for  1905  a  total  invested 
capital  of  $262,834,835,  a  total  value  of  materials  used  of  $265,502,748, 
and  a  total  value  of  products  of  $456,368,119.  During  the  year  there 
were  employed  161,078  males  and  34,873  females,  and  there  was  paid 
out  in  wages  a  total  of  $99,770,908.  Of  the  wage-earners,  there  were 
3,076  children  under  16  years  of  age.  This  is  a  marked  decrease  as 
compared  with  the  number  of  children  employed  in  1904.  There 
were  reported  by  the  establishments  during  the  year  7,808  accidents, 
chiefly  slight,  with  but  31  fatalities. 

The  following  table  shows  for  1905,  for  each  of  the  27  industries  in 
the  State,  which  paid  out  in  wages  during  the  year  a  total  exceeding 
$1,000,000,  the  number  of  establishments,  capital  invested,  value  of 
products,  amount  paid  in  wages,  and  number  of  employees  by  sex : 

STATISTICS  OF  27  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  1905. 


Industry. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital 
invested. 


Value  of 
products. 


Wa^es 

paid. 


Employees. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Bakeries 

Boots  and  sboes 

B  rick  and  tile : 

Carriages  and  wagons 

Car  works 

Cigars 

Clothing,  men's 

Clothing,  women's. . .-. 

Cooperage 

Drugs  and  chemicals 

Flour  and  feed 

Foundries  and  machine  shops 

Furniture  and  house  furnishing. . 

Grocers'  sundries 

Harness  making 

Light,  power,  and  heat 

Lime  and  cement 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber  and  ties 

Meat  packing 

Planing  mills 

Printing,  publishing,  and  binding 

Smelting  of  ores 

Stone  and  marble 

Stoves  and  ranges 

Tinning  and  sheet  iron 

Tobacco 


! 


912 

36 
216 
004 

30 
634 

87 

64 
170 
150 
648 
269 

96 
100 
441 
158 

32 

49 
530 

37 

115 

1,221 

25 
206 

27 
498 

15 


$4,489,430 

11,777,279 
7,466,683 
4,126,528 
9,564,916 
1,485,668 
5,552,525 
1,144,593 
2,811,113 
4, 148, 193 
9,503,518 

14,319,243 
3, 108, 474 
3,275,920 
2,604,474 

38,655,229 
7,419,818 

27,551,310 
6,856,055 
5,336,168 
4,272,480 

13,571,213 

21,725,882 
1,923,968 
2,374,059 
2,886,134 
3, 197, 344 


$14,322,382 

27,613,060 

6,442,090 

8,682,995 

21,428,387 

3,539,140 

9,880,290 

3,699,108 

6,055,343 

10,568,134 

33,804,770 

15,777,779 

6,601,990 

12,807,557 

5,045,932 

7,442,634 

3,197,818 

19,756,465 

10,836,189 

69,216,025 

6,631,592 

25,195,417 

13,640,637 

3, 429, 154 

7,065,726 

7,395,155 

16,008,634 


$3,315,119 
6,038,121 
3,146,398 
2,587,939 
6,762,035 
1,222,222 
2,893,428 
1,108,070 
1,953,918 
2,842,209 
1,966,145 
3,271,444 
2,222,929 
1,515,227 
1,381,117 
2,592,295 
1,665,174 
4,240,096 
4,323,732 
4,356,668 
1,852,824 
9,592,097 
2,979,535 
1,766,132 
2,363,180 
1,950,330 
2,212,206 


4,943 
9,561 
6,528 
4,549 

11,202 
2,200 
1,651 
993 
5,604 
1,671 
4,054 
9,235 
4,101 
1,547 
2,343 
4,304 
2,918 
6,515 

12,501 
5,900 
3,054 

11,989 
4,756 
3,215 
3,250 
3,111 
1,893 


2,200 

4,740 

62 

99 

£0 

224 

5,704 

3,273 

67 

1,248 

102 

159 

249 

938 

32 

126 

17 

412 

37 

244 

13 

4,103 

8 

11 

38 

186 

1,544 


The  report  contains  additional  tables  which  show  for  the  various 
industries  the  number  and  wages  of  salaried  employees,  by  sex,  and 
the  classified  weekly  earnings  of  adult  males,  adult  females,  and 
children  under  16  years  of  age;  also,  by  occupations  in  each  industry, 
the  number  of  males  and  females  employed,  weekly  wages  paid  each 
sex,  and  hours  of  labor  per  day  and  per  week. 
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Labor  Organizations. — This  section  of  the  report  presents 
statistics  relative  to  the  labor  organizations  of  the  State.  Following 
is  a  comparative  summary  of  all  labor  organizations  for  the  years  1904 
and  1905: 

STATISTICS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  1904  AND  1905. 


Items. 


Year. 


1904. 


1905. 


Number  of  organizations  reporting 

Number  of  male  members 

Number  of  female  members 

Total  number  of  members 

Average  per  cent  of  trade  organized 

Average  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  work. . 

Established  wage  rate,  in  cents,  per  hour 

Average  number  of  days  employed 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  more  work 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  less  work 

Number  of  organizations  paying  out-of-work  benefit. 

Total  amount  of  out-of-work  benefit  paid 

Number  of  organizations  paving  strike  benefit 

Average  amount  per  week  of  strike  benefit 

Number  of  organizations  paving  sick  and  accident  benefit. 
Average  amount  per  week  of  sick  i 


024 

79,630 

2,403 

82,033 

•80.82 

9.21 

a  2&  69 

258 

215 

82 

40 

$3,618.33 

302 

$5.51 

144 

$4.72 

$48,983 

334 

$110. 11 

$79,782 

$319,243 

95 

24 


^  _  m  z  and  accident  benefit 

Total  amount  of  sick  and  accident  benefit  paid 

Number  of  organizations  paying  death  benefit 

Average  amount  of  death  benefit  per  member 

Total  amount  of  death  benefit  paid 

Total  amount  paid  from  att  benefit  funds 

Total  number  of  strikes 

Total  number  of  lockouts 

Number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  settled  satisfactorily. 

Number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  compromised 

Number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  lost j  21 

Disputes  still  pending,  etc.,  at  close  of  report J  26 

Number  of  persons  involved  in  strikes  and  lockouts 8,988 

Number  of  persons  directly  benefited  in  strikes  and  lockouts |       3, 080 

Number  of  persons  directly  worsted  in  strikes  and  lockouts i       3, 714 

Amount  expended  in  support  of  strikes  and  lockouts '  $110,837 

Amount  of  wages  lost  to  members  through  strikes  and  lockouts '  $250, 101 


Number  of  organizations  reporting  increase  in  wages. 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  reduction  in  hours  per  day . . 

Number  of  appeals  for  arbitration 

Number  of  disputes  settled  by  arbitration 

Number-of  fatal  accidents 

Number  of  nonfatal  accidents 

Total  number  of  accidents 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  agreements  with  employers. 


.1 


40 
18 
60 
60 
152 
1.325 
1,477 


009 

74,303 

2,481 

76,784 

77.50 

9.05 

3a  85 

284 

127 

33 

31 

$4,036.50 

414 

$5.66 

126 

$5.10 

$35,212 

379 

$150.43 

$137,249 

$305,985 

40 

9 

31 

6 

5 

7 

8,145 

2,989 

144 

$129,433 

$218,855 

43 

5 

28 

28 

116 

900 

1,016 

388 


■  Minimum. 


Considering  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  State,  in  1905  St.  Louis 
had  202  organizations  with  43,374  members  (41,613  males  and  1,761 
females);  Kansas  City  had  64  organizations  with  8,294  members 
(8,113  males  and  181  females),  and  St.  Joseph  had  43  organizations 
with  2,993  members  (2,578  males  and  415  females). 

Free  Employment  Offices. — Returns  from  the  free  employ- 
ment offices,  located  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph,  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1906,  show  17,064  applications  for 
positions  (15,034  by  males  and  2,030  by  females),  18,180  applica- 
tions for  help  (14,576  for  male  help  and  3,604  for  female  help),  and 
that  10,760  positions  were  filled  (9,541  by  males  and  1,219  by  females). 
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Twelfth  Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Statis- 
tics, 1905-06.     J.  D.  Beck,  Commissioner,     xiv,  1379  pp. 

This  report  consists  of  seven  parts,  as  follows:  The  cooperative 
store  in  the  United'  States,  67  pages;  statistical  aspect  of  the  strike, 
73  pages;  the  liquor  traffic  in  the  United  States  and  in  Wisconsin, 
11&  pages;  the  housing  problem  in  Wisconsin,  84  pages;  Wisconsin's 
resources,  industries,  and  opportunities,  510  pages;  manufacturing 
returns  for  1904  and  1905,  281  pages;  factory  ami  bakery  inspection, 
free  employment  offices,  and  chronicle  of  industrial  events,  215  pages*. 

The  Cooperative  Store  in  the  United  States. — This  part  of 
the  report  presents  the  results  of  a  study  of  the  principle  of  coopera- 
tion as  represented  in  the  cooperative  store-.  It  emphasizes  the 
extent  to  which  the  principle  is  now  recognized  as  a  factor  in  social 
,  and  industrial  progress;  details  the  history  of  the  cooperative  move- 
ment in  the  United  States;  enumerates  the  kinds  of  cooperative 
stores,  the  causes  of  the  establishment  o!  such  stores,  and  the  causes 
of  their  failure  when  failure  has  resulted,  and  presents  statistics  per- 
taining to  those  stores  now  in  existence  in  the  United  States,  with 
conclusions  deduced  therefrom  relative  to  the  present  status  of  these 
institutions  in  this  country. 

In  June,.  1905,  there  were  in  32  States  343  cooperative  stores,  as 
detailed  in  the  statement  following: 


COOPERATIVE  STORES  IN  TKE  UNITED  STATES,  JUNE,  190& 

State. 

Number  ! 

of       1 

stores.    , 

i 

State. 

Nuin.  _r 

of 
stores. 

Arizona -       

1 
2 
68 
2 

t> 

»l 

9 
26 
18 
12 

4 

I 

New  Hampshire 

3 

Arkansas 

New  Jersey 

1 

California 

Now  York 

16 

Colo  redo 

North  Carolina 

1 

Connecticut . 

North  Dakota ; 

2 

Ohio 

13 

BUrntis. ......    

QklrthnmA.T  -...,,, 

1 

In'llana 

Oregon 

2 

Iowa 

Pennsylvania 

14 

Kansas 

Tennessee 

1 

Kalnp 

■  Texas 

17 

Utah ... 

5 

M  ffMgwi 

Vermont 

2 

Minnesota 

Washington 

22 

Mfawouri 

Wisconsin • 

30 

Montana 

Total 

Knhinftlca 

343 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  California  leads  with  68 
stores,  followed  by  Kansas  with  34,  Wisconsin  with  30,  and  Massa- 
chusetts with  26.  Judging  from  the  returns  received  from  170  of 
these  establishments,  the  above  343  stores  represented  an  estimated 
capitalization  approximating  $8,520,800,  a  membership  of  76,145 
persons,  and  a  trade  of  $265,526,740.     In  1005  the  dividends  declared 
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upon  capital  stock  by  102  stores  averaged  9  per  cent,  while  dividends 
on  purchases  for  72  stores  averaged  6  per  cent.  The  majority  of  the 
stores  are  patronized  to  the  greatest  extent  by  farmers,  and  in  most 
of  the  stores  general  merchandise  and  groceries  are  the  commodities 
dealt  in. 

Statistical  Aspect  of  the  Strike. — The  purpose  of  this  study 
is  to  trace  the  development  or  growth  of  strikes  through  the  medium 
of  statistics,  and  figures  are  presented  showing  the  increase  or  decrease 
of  strikes  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries.  There  is  a 
discussion  of  the  causes  of  strikes,  particular  attention  being  given  to 
the  movements  from  time  to  time  which  the  variations  in  the  causes 
indicate.  The  effect  of  trade-unionism  upon  the  frequency,  the 
duration,  and  the  success  or  failure  of  strikes  is  studied.  Finally, 
conclusions  are  presented  relative  to  the  function  of  the  strike  as  a 
feature  of  industrial  life  and  to  the  evolution  of  the  strike  as  indicated 
by  the  statistics  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  From  the  conclusion 
the  following  is  reproduced : 

In  the  first  place,  the  statistics  demonstrate  that  strikes  in  the 
United  States  are  increasing.  The  absolute  increase  is  very  rapid. 
The  number  of  strikes,  number  of  establishments  affected  by  strikes, 
number  of  employees  affected  by  strikes,  number  of  strikers,  and  the 
amount  of  wage  loss  due  to  strikes  are  all  increasing.  The  relative 
increase  is  slow  but  yet  steady.  *  *  *  American  statistics  were 
supplemented  by  statistics  of  European  strikes.  These  supplemen- 
tary statistics  snow  that  the  strike  movement  either  is  assuming  or 
has  already  assumed  large  proportions  in  practically  every  important 
industrial  country  of  Europe,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  England 
stakes  are  increasing  in  every  country  which  was  investigated. 

In  the  second  place,  the  statistics  show  what  the  increase  of  strikes 
really  consists  of,  i.  e.,  the  strikes  are  arranged  according  to  the  pur- 
pose at  which  they  aim.  It  is  found  that  in  the  United  States  certain 
causes  are  increasing  and  others  are  decreasing  in  importance.  The 
purpose  of  the  strike  is  being  changed;  there  is  a  shifting  from  one  set 
of  causes  to  another.  The  movement  is  away  from  those  causes 
which  are  generally  designated  as  standard  causes  and  in  the  direction 
of  causes  which  are  at  least  more  questionable.  The  statement  that 
wages  and  hours  are  the  cause  of  nearly  three-fourths  of  all  the 
strikes  in  the  United  States  is  emphatically  denied  by  the  statistics. 
Wages  and  hours  are  still  the  most  important  causes,  but  their  relative 
position  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and  the  per  cent  of  strikes  in  the 
United  States  due  to  other  than  purely  standard  causes  is  rapidly 
increasing. 

In  the  third  place,  the  statistics  indicate  how  the  strike  is  being 
influenced  by  trade-unionism,  i.  e.,  how  the  character  of  the  strike  is 
changing.  On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  strikes  the  effect  is  to  check 
the  increase  as  trade-unionism  becomes  older  and  more  experienced; 
on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  employees  and  establishments  affected 
by  strikes  the  effect  is  to  accelerate  the  increase.  The  character  of 
the  strike  is  being  changed  by  the  union  so  that  it  is  becoming  of 
increasing  widespread  importance  to  both  parties  and  to  the  commu- 
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nity  at  large.  Again,  trade-unionism  makes  the  strike  a  more  formi- 
dable weapon  as  is  shown  by  the  much  greater  success  of  union  as 
compared  with  nonunion  strikes.  At  the  same  time  it  is  important 
to  note  that  union  strikes  are  not  becoming  more  successful  even 
though  unionism  is  being  more  and  more  thoroughly  organized.  Again, 
the  union  strike  is  generally  of  greater  duration  than  the  nonunion 
strike.  Furthermore,  trade-unionism  affects  the  causes  of  strikes  by 
reducing  the  importance  of  the  purely  standard  causes  and  increasing 
the  importance  of  "  trade-unionism  as  a  cause  of  strikes.  Finally, 
trade-unionism  tends  to  "commercialize"  the  strike.  This  means, 
on  the  one  hand,  a  still  further  extension  of  its  effect  upon  the  indus- 
trial community,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  greater  and  more  skillful 
control  of  every  phase  of  the  strike  by  organized  labor. 

The  Liquor  Traffic. — This  part  of  the  report  relates  to  the 
liquor  traffic  in  the  United  States  and  in  Wisconsin.  It  contains 
the  results  of  an  investigation,  made  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
1903,  which  directed  the  bureau  "  to  collect  and  publish  all  available 
facts  concerning  the  manufacture,  sale,  and  consumption  of  spirit- 
uous, malt,  vinous,  or  intoxicating  liquors  used  as  beverages  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin."  There  is  a  discussion  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
liquor  traffic  as  carried  on  in  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  the 
traffic  upon  society,  as  measured  by  the  proportion  of  the  cases  of 
crime  and  insanity  directly  traceable  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor, 
is  shown.  The  inquiry  into  the  liquor  traffic  in  Wisconsin  takes  into 
consideration,  chiefly,  facts  relating  to  the  retail  distribution  of 
liquors,  such  as  the  application  of  the  local-option  law,  high  and  low 
rates  of  license,  number  and  distribution  of  saloons  with  reference  to 
the  number  and  density  of  population,  etc.  The  statistics  presented 
constitute  a  fair  census  of  the  saloon  licenses  in  the  State. 

The  Housing  Problem. — A  report  upon  the  housing  conditions 
in  the  city  of  Milwaukee  constitutes  this  subject.  It  treats  of  the 
tenement-house  problem  in  its  relation  to  industrial  life;  gives  the 
methods  of  solution  employed  in  foreign  countries  and  in  America; 
presents  a  detailed  description  of  the  various  elements  of  the  housing 
problem  in  Milwaukee,  including  a  statistical  study  of  Milwaukee 
tenement  houses;  presents  observations  upon  the  various  nationalities 
living  in  the  cities,  and  outlines  the  requirements  as  to  water  supply, 
roofs,  ceilings,  walls,  cellars,  yards,  garbage  disposal,  etc.,  that  are 
necessary  in  order  to  insure  a  sanitary  dwelling.  There  is  a  discussion 
of  the  relation  of  housing  conditions  to  the  existence  and  spread  of 
tuberculosis.  Emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  need  of  parks  and  of  public 
playgrounds  in  crowded  districts.  Finally,  suggestions  are  made 
relative  to  steps  which  may  be  taken  toward  remedying  such  insani- 
tary conditions  as  at  present  exist. 

Wisconsin's  Resources,  Industries,  and  Opportunities.— This 
chapter  presents,  among  a  variety  of  topics,  the  relative  importance 
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of  the  various  industries  carried  on  within  the  State  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  their  further  development,  and  also  treats  of  the  water 
power  furnished  by  the  rivers.  Attention  is  especially  directed  to 
those  industries  for  which  a  good  opening  is  offered,  and  a  classifica- 
tion of  the  different  industries  is  made  according  to  the  various  cities 
and  villages  for  which  they  are  best  suited. 

Manufacturing  Returns  for  1904  and  1905. — Each  of  the  51 
larger  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  is  taken  up  separately, 
the  statistics  pertaining  to  the  industry  being  arranged  in  eight 
tables.  Following  the  tables  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  facts 
relating  to  the  industry  is  given.  Twelve  minor  industries  are 
treated  similarly  but  more  briefly.  Summary  statistics  are  also 
given  for  all  establishments  that  reported  for  1905,  some  of  which 
establishments  did  not  report  for  1904  and  were  therefore  not  included 
in  the  earlier  tables.  The  data  in  all  cases  are  so  arranged  as  to 
readily  permit  of  a  comparison  between  those  of  1904  and  those  of 
1905.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  to  determine  in  the  case  of  each 
industry  whether  there  was  an  advance  or  a  retrogression  during  the 
period  covered  by  the  report. 

The  following  summary  table  is  based  upon  the  returns  from  all 
establishments  (2,382)  that  reported  in  1905,  1,719  establishments 
being  engaged  in  the  leading  industries  and  663  in  the  minor: 


MANAGEMENT  AND  OPERATION  OF  64  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES. 

1905. 

Industries. 

Items. 

52 
leading. 

12 
minor. 

64 
total. 

Number  of  private  firms 

762 

392 

1.154 

Number  ol  male  partners 

Number  of  female  partners 

Total  number  of  partners 

Number  of  corporations 

Number  of  male  stockholders 

Number  of  female  stockholders 

Total  number  of  stockholders 

Smallest  number  of  persons  employed. 
Greatest  number  of  persons  employed. 
Average  number  of  persons  employed . . 
Average  days  in  operation 


1,147 
102 

564 

20 

1,711 
122 

1.249 

584 

1,833 

957  |            271 

1,228 

16.690 
2,439 

2,649 
505 

19,339 
2,944 

19,129. 

3,154 

22.283 

81,292 

91.190 

87,821 

282 

9,586 

10,733 

10,081 

313 

90,878 

101,923 

97,902 

290 

In  1905,  based  upon  the  52  leading  industries  only,  the  value  of 
goods  made  and  work  done  amounted  to  $256,660,269.31  and  the 
value  of  stock  used  and  other  material  consumed  in  production  to 
$155,066,109.06,  thus  leaving  an  industry  product  valued  at  $101,- 
594,160.25.  Of  this  industry  product  there  was  devoted  to  wages  and 
salaries  $50,730,328.91,  or  49.93  per  cent,  and  to  profit  and  minor 
expenses  $50,863,831.34,  or  50.07  per  cent  The  average  yearly 
earnings  per  employee  were  $467.58. 
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Comparing  1904  with  1905  data  for  62  industries  (51  leading  and  11 
minor)  a  slight  increase  in  1905  over  1904  was  found  in  the  average 
hours  of  labor  of  all  employees.  The  hours  per  day  for  men  were  9.91 
in  1904  and  9.92  in  1905 ;  for  women  they  were  9.64  in  1904  and  9.71  in 
1905.  The  average  daily  wages  of  all  employees  were  about  2  per  cent 
higher  in  1905  than  in  1904,  those  of  men  being  2\  per  cent  higher  and 
those  of  women  less  than  1  per  cent  higher. 

Free  Employment  Offices. — A  summary  of  the  operations  of  the 
four  free  employment  offices  of  the  State  for  the  years  ending  June  30, 
1905,  and  June  30, 1906,  is  set  out  in  the  following  table: 

OPERATIONS  OF  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  1906  AND  1986. 


Sex  and  office. 


Year  ending  June  30, 1905. 


Applica- 
tions for 
employ- 
ment. 


Applica- 
tions foi 
help. 


Posi- 
tions 


Year  ending  June  30, 1906. 


Posi- 
tions 
filled. 


Superior 

La  Crosse... 

Oshkosh  (a). 

Total 

Females: 

Milwaukee.. 

Superior 

La  Crosse... 
Oshkosh  {<>). 

Total 


3,602 

3,293 

1,295 

441 


3,682 

3,325 

1,241 

441 


3,594 

3,293 

1,125 

441 


6,898 
4,371 
1,471 
1,125  , 


6,942 
4,480 
1,482 
1,129 


6,898 
4,371 
1,471 
1,125 


8,631 


8,689 


8,453 


13,865  !      14,033 


13,865 


1,117 
713 


293 


1,238 

1,103 

592 

293 


1,115 
713 
516 
293 


1,267 
992 
544 

664 


2,703 


3,226 


2,637 


3,467 


1,359 

1,511 

730 


1,267 


544 
664 


4,273 


3,467 


a  For  the  year  ending  June  30, 1906,  data  are  for  32  weeks  only. 

Chronicle  of  Industrial  Events. — This  chronicle  is  made  up  of 
extracts  taken  from  the  newspapers  of  the  State  pertaining  to  events 
of  interest  to  employers,  workmen,  or  both,  which  occurred  during  the 
year  ending  October  31,1 906. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Statistics  of  Proceedings  under  (he  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts, 
1897  and  1900,  and  the  Employers1  Liability  Act,  1880,  during  the 
year  1906.     35  pp.     (Published  by  the  Home  Office.) 

The  statistical  information  contained  in  this  report  relates  to  the 
proceedings  under  the  acts  named  in  the  title,  and  was  compiled  from 
returns  made  by  registrars  of  county  courts  and  officers  of  the  supreme 
court  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  sheriff  clerks  and  officers  of  the 
court  of  session  in  Scotland,  and  from  information  available  from 
medical  referees,  chief  registrars  of  friendly  societies,  and  the  returns 
made  by  railway  companies  to  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Various  summary  tables  are  shown,  those  for  England  and  Wales 
giving  statistics  of  compensation  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Acts  and  of  damages  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  for  a  number 
of  years.  The  reports  do  not  give  similar  summaries  for  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  but  those  for  England  and  Wales  are  here  reproduced 
as  indicating  the  workings  of  the  acts  from  year  to  year.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows,  for  each  of  the  first  eight  years  after  the  act  of  1897 
went  into  force,  the  number  of  cases  under  the  Workmen's  Compen- 
sation Acts  in  which  compensation  was  awarded  on  account  of  death 
and  the  total  and  average  awards.  Cases  in  which  the  deceased  left 
no  dependents  are  not  included. 

TOTAL  AND  AVERAGE  AMOUNTS  AWARDED  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  UNDER  THE 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACTS  FOR  CASES  OF  DEATH  WHERE  DEPENDENTS 
WERE  LEFT,  FOR  EACH  YEAR,  1899  TO  1906. 


Year. 


1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


Number 

Total  com- 

of cases. 

pensation. 

219 

$184, 462. 47 

245 

194, 867.  78 

301 

275, 941. 15 

264 

215, 845. 11 

323 

284, 511. 65 

452 

390,444.79 

538 

496,303.45 

553 

513, 195.  78 

Average 
compensa- 
tion. 


$842.29 
795.37 
91&75 
817.60 
880.84 
863.82 
922.50 
92a  02 


In  the  following  summary  the  cases  of  total  and  partial  incapacity 
and  the  average  weekly  amount  paid  under  the  Workmen's  Compensa- 
tion Acts  are  shown  for  the  same  series  of  years: 
364 
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AVERAGE  WEEKLY  AMOUNT  AWARDED  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  UNDER  THE 
WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACTS  FOR  CASES  OF  TOTAL  AND  PARTIAL  INCA- 
PACITY, FOR  EACH  YEAR,  1809  TO  1906. 


Total  Incapacity. 

Partial  Incapacity. 

Year. 

Number 
of  cases. 

Average 
weekly 

compen- 
sation. 

Number 
of  cases. 

w 
Average 
weekly 
compen- 
sation. 

1899 

169 
300 
345 
242 
285 
409 
337 
326 

$2.66 
2.80 
2.88 
2.96 
2.94 
2.85 
2.87 
2.80 

249 
236 
263 
199 
227 
241 
250 
175 

12.23 

1900 

2.62 

1901 

2.35 

1902 

2.41 

1903 

2.58 

1904 

2.59 

1905 

2.57 

1906 

2.39 

A  summary  of  the  cases  acted  on  under  the  Employers'  Liability 
Act,  from  1895  to  1906,  together  with  total  damages  awarded,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table: 

CASES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT,  ACCORD 
INO  TO  RESULTS.  AND  TOTAL  DAMAGES  AWARDED,  FOR  EACII  YEAR,  1895  TO  1906. 


Year. 


1895. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1903. 
1904. 
1905. 
1906. 


Total 

Cases  having  each  specified  result. 

Judg- 

niSft,. 'Removed 

Other- 

cases. 

ment  for 
plaintiff. 

defend- 
ant. 

to  higher  wise  dis- 
court.      posed  of. ' 

485 

Ill 

75 

1 

298 

581 

148 

90 

1 

342 

688 

220 

88 

1 

379 

681 

220 

126 

3 

332 

505 

153 

91 

1 

260 

511 

158 

74 

2 

277 

590 

159 

100 

2 

329 

548 

136 

70 

1 

341 

513 
598 

125 
158 

95 
86 

293 
353 

i 

481 
476 

130 
114 

77 
83 

274 
279 

$40,063.66 
59,873.95 
73,554.98 
82,016.38 
51,973.45 
54,488.62 
54,965.01 
45,406.76 
64,468.67 
53,822.42 
41,263.95 
45,462.28 


In  the  following  table  a  comparison  is  made  between  the  average 
amount  of  compensation  awarded  by  county  courts  in  England  and 
Wales  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  in  cases  of  death 
and  the  average  damages  recovered  in  similar  cases  under  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act,  for  each  year  from  1899  to  1906: 

AVERAGE  COMPENSATION  AWARDED  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  UNDER  THE  WORK- 
MEN'S COMPENSATION  ACTS  IN  CASES  OF  DEATH,  AND  AVERAGE  DAMAGES  IN 
SIMILAR  CASES  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT,  FOR  EACn  YEAR,  1899 
TO  1906. 


Year. 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905. 
1906 


Workinen'i 

i  Compen- 

Employers'  Liability 

sation  Acts. 

Act. 

Number  of 
cases,      i 

Average 
compensa- 
tion. 

Number  of 
cases. 

Average 
damages. 

219 

$842.29 

14 

$558.61 

245 

795.37 

7 

772.94 

301  i 

91«.  75 

9 

436.77 

264 

817.60 

8 

'  561.55 

323  | 

880.84 

H 

1,198.44 

452  < 

mi.  82 

9 

575.54 

538  ' 

922  50 

6 

665.33 

553 

928.02 

5 

937.53 

49979— No.  77—08- 
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In  addition  to  the  summary  tables  the  report  gives  tables  showing 
in  detail  the  operation  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts  and  the 
Employers'  Liability  Act  in  each  country  of  the  United  Kingdom  for 
tjie  year  1906.  From  these  tables  are  drawn  the  following  state- 
ments, bringing  into  comparison  the  figures  of  the  various  countries. 

The  first  statement  shows  the  number  of  cases  under  the  Work- 
men's Compensation  Acts  decided  by  arbitrations  in  the  county 
courts  of  England  and  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  1906,  the 
manner  in  which  the  cases  were  dealt  with,  the  number  for  which 
compensation  was  awarded,  and  the  total  amount  of  compensation: 

CASES,  UNDER  THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACTS.  DECIDED  BY  ARBITRA- 
TIONS IN  COUNTY  COURTS  AND  COMPENSATION  AWARDED,  FOR  EACH  COUNTRY, 
19GG. 


Number  of  cases. 

Total 

Claims  set- 
tled in 
favor  of— 

Compensation  awarded. 

1   Set-  I 
j  tied  byj  ^^ 

Total 
claims 

Lump  sums. 

Weekly  pay- 
ments. 

Heard 
!     by 
judge. 

Heard 

arbi- 
trator. 

74 

cept- 
anceof 
money 
Lpatd* 
5  Into 
court. 

wise 
dis- 
posed 
of. 

cases. 

Plain- 
tut. 

De- 
fend- 
ant. 

set- 
tled. 

Num- 
ber of 
cases. 

678 
38 
58 

Total 
amount. 

Num- 
ber of 
cases. 

Total 
weekly 
amount. 

England  and  > 

Wales 1,404 

Scotland 265 

240 

814 
105 
73 

2,532 
370 

256 

1,179 
99 
121 

245 
09 
26 

1,424 

168 
147 

$535,067.32 
28,587.46 
15, 469. 51 

501 
61 
64 

$1,334.09 
160.56 

Ireland 1X3 

I 

144.37 

Total.. 

1,852 

74 

240 

992   3.158  1  1,399 

340 

1,739  |    774 

579,124.29 

626 

1,639*  05 

The  following  statement  shows  for  each  country  in  1906  the 
number  of  cases  which  were  settled  by  agreement,  by  committee, 
or  by  arbitrator,  and  registered  in  county  courts  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  and  the  amount  of 
compensation: 

CASES,  UNDER  THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACTS,  SETTLED  BY  AGREEMENT, 
COMMITTEE,  OR  ARBITRATOR,  AND  REGISTERED  IX  COUNTY  COURTS,  AND 
COMPENSATION  AWARDED,  FOR  EACn  COUNTRY,  1900. 


Number  of  cases  set- 

Total 
cases 
settled. 

Compensation  awarded. 

Count  ry. 

tled  by- 

Lump  sums.         t  Weekly  payments. 

Agree- 
ment. 

Com- 
mittee. 

Arbi- 
trator. 

Number         Total 
of  cases.  '    amount. 

1 

vtimK**       Total 
OI  cas  s-  (  amount. 

EngHnd  and  Wales 

Scotland 

5,096 
634 
147 

68 

7 
13 

5,171 
647 
147 

1 
1,857    #550,424.69 
140       40, 149.  7S 
87       29.677.05 

2,230     $7,210.53 
424  '     1,300.37 
20  •          69.31 

Ireland 

Total 

5,877 

68 

20 

5,965 

2,  090     620, 251. 52 

2.0*0  ,     8, 64a  21 

There  were  57  cases  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts 
carried  to  the  court  of  appeal  in  England  and  Wales  in  1906,  as 
compared  with  97  cases  in  1905.  In  Scotland  19  appeals  were  car- 
ried to  the  court  of  session  in  1906  and  22  in  1905.  In  Ireland  there 
were  10  appeals  to  the  court  of  appeal  in  1906  and  7  in  1905.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  of  these  appeals  made  by  work- 
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men,  and  the  number  by  employers,  and  the  disposition  made  of  them, 
by  countries,  for  the  year  1906: 

ArPEALS,  UNDER  THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACTS,  MADE  BY  WORKMEN, 
AND  BY  EMPLOYERS,  TO  COURTS  OF  APPEAL  IN  EACH  COUNTRY,  BY  RESULTS, 
1906. 


Appeals  by  workmen.                  Appeals  by  employers. 

Country. 

Al- 
lowed. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Otlier- 

wise  • 

dis-      Total, 
posed  i 
of.     i 

Al- 
lowed. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Other- 
wise 
dis- 
posed 
of. 

Total. 

England  and  Wales 

5            22 
4               7 

8 

35              5 

11  1            2 
5  1             1 

6 
5 
2 

11 

1 
2 

22 

Scotland 

8 

I  reland 

5 

5 

Total 

9             34  1            8  1           51  1             « 

13 

14 

35 

In  addition  to  the  appeals  shown  in  the  above  table,  there  were  in 
England  and  Wales  2  appeals  by  workmen  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
one  of  which  was-  allowed  and  the  other  dismissed. 

On  June  30,  1906,  there  were  48  certified  schemes  of  compensation 
in  operation  in  England  and  Wales,  as  compared  with  45  on  June 
30,  1905.  The  following  table  shows  statistics  of  these  schemes, 
furnished  by  the  chief  registrar  of  friendly  societies: 

CERTIFIED  SCHEMES  OF  COMPENSATION,  AND  WORKMEN  AFFECTED,  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES,  BY  INDUSTRIES,  JUNE  30,  1905  AND  1906. 


1905. 

1906. 

Industry. 

Number 

of 
schemes. 

Work- 
men 
em- 
ployed. 

Work- 
men 
under 
schemes. 

Number 

of 
schemes. 

Work- 
men 
em- 
ployed. 

Work- 
men 
under 
schemes. 

Railways 

18 
25 

1 

28.215 

20.465 

50,749 

906 

28,215 
19,105 
48,532 

1 
19 

27 

28,702 

20.943 

52,638 

900 

28,702 

Factories 

Mines 

19,616 

50,269 

900 

Quarries 

906 

1 

Total 

45 

100,335 

96,758 

48 

1(3, 183 

99, 487 

The  number  of  cases  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  brought 
in  the  county  courts,  and  their  results,  together  with  the  amount  of 
damages  awarded  where  the  judgment  was  in  favor  of  the  plaintiff,  are 
shown,  for  each  country,  for  the  year  1906,  in  the  table  which  follows: 

NUMBER  AND  RESULT  OF  CASES,  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT 
BROUGHT  IN  COUNTY  COURTS,  AND  AMOUNT  OF  DAMAGES  AWARDED,  FOR 
EACH  COUNTRY,  1906. 


Country. 

j      Cases  r 

i    Judg- 
ment 
i       for 
,  plaintiff. 

laving  eacl 

Judg- 
ment 
for 
defend- 
ant. 

"i  specified  result . 

Removed     Other- 

to        !      wise 
higher    j  disposed  , 
court.    J       of. 

.....".""■  ~1» ' 

23               109 
10 

23  I            398 

Total 
cases. 

.  Damages  awarded. 

i                                ' 

ioNSe7' Amount. 

!        i 

England  and  Wales 

114 

K3 
» 

in 

476 
155 
18 

649 

i            114   $45,4*2.28 

Scotland 

Ireland 

a3 

8 

'        (6;               (») 

9       1,862.29 

Total 

I            125 

123  |  47,324.57 

o  In  these  3  cases  (2  for  total  and  1  for  partial  incapacity)  damages  were  assessed  ut  9s.  4d.t  5s.  7Jd., 
and  4ir.  7Jd.  (12.27,  $1.37,  and  $1.13)  weekly,  respectively,  under  section  1  (4)  of  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Act,  1897. 

*  See  note  «. 
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The  following  table  shows  for  each  of  the  countries  the  number 
of  appeals  under  the  Employers'  Liability  Act  made  by  workmen 
and  by  employers  in  1906  and  the  manner  in  which  they  were  dis- 
posed of: 

APPEALS  UNDER  THE  EMPLOYERS'  LIABILITY  ACT  MADE  BY  WORKMEN  AND  BY 
EMPLOYERS  TO  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE  IN  ENGLAND,  WALES,  AND  IRELAND, 
AND  TO  THE  COURT  OF  SESSION  IN  SCOTLAND,  BY  RESULTS,.  1906. 


Appeals  by  workmen. 

Appeals  by  employers. 

Country. 

Al- 
lowed. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Other- 
wise 
dis- 
posed 
of. 

Total. 

Al- 
lowed. 

Dis- 
missed. 

Other- 
wise 
dis- 
posed 
of. 

Total. 

England  and  Wales 

2 
7 

......... 

2 
39 

2 
1 

1 

1 
3 

1 

i* 

3 

Scotland 

13 

5 

'Ireland 

2 

Total 

13 

9 

19 

41 

4 

5 

1 

10 

As  in  previous  years,  the  great  majority  of  claims  under  the  acts 
were  settled  by  agreement,  and  only  a  small  percentage  were  made 
the  subject  of  formal  arbitration.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  table 
below,  which  gives  the  number  of  deaths  by  accident,  and  of  claims 
for  compensation  in  case  of  death,  respectively,  in  England  and 
Wales  for  railways,  factories,  mines,  and  quarries,  that  even  in  cases 
of  death,  in  which  large  sums  would  generally  be  payable  and  which 
would,  therefore,  be  the  most  likely  to  be  disputed,  not  more  than 
29  per  cent  came  in  any  way  before  the  courts;  and  this  figure 
includes  a  good  many  cases  finally  settled  out  of  court,  and  others 
in  which  the  only  question  was  the  apportionment  of  the  compensa- 
tion among  the  dependents. 

NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  BY  ACCIDENT,  AND  OF  CLAIMS  FOR  COMPENSATION  IN  CASE 
OF  DEATH,  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  FOR  RAILWAYS,  FACTORIES,  MINES,  AND 
QUARRIES,  1906. 


Industry. 


Number 

of 
deaths 

from  ac- 
cident, 


Railways I  342 

Factories i  758 

Mines 1 .  013 

Quarries 80 

Total I  2, 193 

I 


Number   of  cases  brought 
before  county  courts,  1906. 


Work- 
men's 
Compen- 
sation 
Acts. 


76 
252 
283 

14 


Employ- 
ers' Lia- 
bility 
Act. 


Total 


76 
260 


15 


636 


The  proportion  in  1899  was  15  per  cent,  in  1900  14  per  cent,  in 
1901  18  per  cent,  in  1902  18  per  cent,  in  1903  22  per  cent,  in  1904 
25  per  cent,  and  in  1905  27  per  cent. 
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As  regards  claims  for  injury,  there  are  no  official  figures  of  the 
number  of  persons  injured  whose  injuries  disabled  them  for  work  for 
more  than  a  fortnight,  and  the  percentage  of  cases  litigated  can  not, 
therefore,  be  given.  From  the  unofficial  figures,  however,  which  are 
available  for  certain  industries,  it  seems  probable  that  the  number 
of  cases  taken  into  court  is  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  number 
in  which  compensation  is  payable. 

Compensation  for  Industrial  Diseases.  Report  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department.  1907.  433  pp. 
On  August  4,  1906,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  and  report  what  diseases  and 
what  injuries,  other  than  injuries  by  accident,  are  due  to  industrial 
occupations,  are  distinguishable  as  such,  and  can  properly  be  added 
to  the  diseases  enumerated  in  the  third  schedule  of  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act,  1906,  a  tabular  list  of  which  follows: 

DISEASES  ENUMERATED  IN  THE  THIRD  SCHEDULE  OF  THE  WORKMEN'S 
COMPENSATION  ACT,  1906. 


Description  of  disease. 


Description  of  process  or  work. 


Anthrax *. 

Lead  poisoning  or  its  sequelae 

Mercury  poisoning  or  its  sequelae. . 

Phosphorus  poisoning  or  its  sequel: 

Arsenic  poisoning  or  its  sequelae. . . 

Ankylostomiasis 


Handling  of  wool,  hair,  bristles,  hides,  and  skins. 

Any  process  involving  the  use  of  lead  or  its  preparations  or 
compounds. 

Any  process  involving  the  use  of  mercury  or  its  preparations 
or  compounds. 

Any  process  involving  the  use  of  phosphorus  or  its  prepara- 
tions or  compounds. 

Any  process  involving  the  uso  of  arsenic  or  its  preparations  or 
compounds. 

Mining. 


The  committee  held  41  sittings,  some  of  which  were  at  Bradford, 
Huddersfield,  Sheffield,  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton,  Glasgow,  Man- 
chester, and  Swansea,  the  remainder  being  in  London.  The  evidence 
of  159  witnesses  was  heard,  92  of  whom  belonged  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession, the  others  being  almost  all  either  employers  or  workmen. 
Many  factories  and  works  of  various  kinds  were  visited  in  order  to 
view  the  processes  under  investigation,  and  the  medical  members  of 
the  committee  made  clinical  examinations  of  a  number  of  the  work 
people  engaged  in  them.  On  May  15,  1907,  the  committee  submitted 
the  report  resulting  from  its  investigations. 

The  diseases  or  forms  of  injury  under  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee were  classed  in  six  groups,  as  follows:  (1)  Forms  of  poisoning, 
(2)  diseases  of  the  skin,  etc.,  (3)  eye  diseases,  (4)  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system,  (5)  miscellaneous,  and  (6)  injuries  not  due  to 
» accident. 

To  each  of  the  diseases  or  forms  of  injury  which  were  under  con- 
sideration by  the  committee  three  tests  were  applied  in  compliance 
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with  the  provisions  and  intention  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  as  follows: 

First.  Is  it  outside  the  category  of  accidents  and  diseases  already 
covered  by  the  act? 

Second.  Does  it  incapacitate  from  work  for  a  period  of  more  than 
one  week,  which  is  the  minimum  period  for  which  compensation  is 
payable  under  the  act? 

I'hird.  Is  it  so  specific  to  the  employment  that  the  causation  of 
the  disease  or  injury  by  the  employment  can  be  established  in  indi- 
vidual cases? 

After  applying  the  foregoing  tests  the  committee  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  the  following  diseases  are  due  to  industrial  occupa- 
tions and  recommended  that  they  be  added  to  those  enumerated 
in  the  third  schedule  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act: 

DISEASES  RECOMMENDED  TO  BE  ADDED  TO  THOSE  ENUMERATED  IN  THE  THIRD 
SCHEDULE  OF  THE  WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  ACT,  1906. 


Description  of  disease. 


Description  of  process  or  work. 


Poisoning  by  nitro  and  amido  derivatives  of  ben- 
zene (dinitro-benzol,  anilin,  and  others),  or  its 
sequelae. 

Poisoning  by  carbon  bisulphide  or  its  sequelae 

Poisoning  by  nitrous  fumes  or  its  sequelae 

Poisoning  by  nickel  carbonyl  or  its  sequelae 

Arsenic  poisoning  or  its  sequelae 

Lead  poisoning  or  its  sequelae 

Poisoning  by  Gonioma  Kamassi  (African  box- 
wood) or  its  sequelae. 
Chrome  ulceration  or  its  sequelae 


Eczematous  ulceration  of  the  skin  produced  by 
dust  or  caustic  or  corrosive  liquids,  or  ulcera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose  or 
mouth  produced  by  dust. 

Epitheliomatous  cancer  or  ulceration  of  the  skin 
or  of  the  corneal  surface  of  the  eye,  due  to  pitch, 
tar,  or  tarry  compounds. 

Scrotal  epithelioma  (chimney-sweeps'  cancer) 

Nystagmus 

Glanders 

Compressed  air  illness  or  its  sequelae 

Subcutaneous  cellulitis  of  the  hand  (beat  hand) 

Subcutaneous  cellulitis  over  the  patella  (miners' 

beat  knee). 
Acute  bursitis  over  the  elbow  (miners'  beat  elbow) 
Inflammation  of  the  synovial  lining  of  the  wrist 

joint  and  tendon  sheaths. 


Any  process  involving  the  use  of  a  nitro  or  amido 
derivative  of  benzene,  or  its  preparations  or  com- 
pounds. 

Any  process  involving  the  use  of  carbon  bisulphide, 
or  its  preparations  or  compounds. 

Any  process  in  which  nitrous  fumes  are  evolved. 

Any  process  in  which  nickel  carbonyl  gas  is 
evolved. 

Handling  of  arsenic,  or  its  preparations  or  com- 
pounds. 

Handling  of  lead,  or  its  preparations  or  compounds. 

Any  process  in  the  manufacture  of  articles  from 
Oonioma  Kamassi  (African  boxwood). 

Any  process  involving  the  use  of  chromic  acid  or 
bichromate  of  ammonium,  potassium,  or  so- 
dium, or  their  preparations. 


Handling  or  use  of  pitch,  tar.  or  tarry  compounds 


Chimney  sweeping. 

Mining. 

Care  of  any  equine  animal  suffering  from  glanders; 

handling  the  carcass  of  such  animal. 
Any  process  carried  on  in  compressed  air. 
Mining. 
Mining. 

Mining. 
Mining. 
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DECISIONS  OF  COTTETS  AFFECTING  LABOE. 

[Except  in  cases  of  special  interest,  the  decisions  here  presented  are  restricted  to 
those  rendered  by  the  Federal  courts  and  the  higher  courts  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. Only  material  portions  of  such  decisions  are  reproduced,  introductory  and 
explanatory  matter  being-  given  in  the  words  of  the  editor.  Decisions  under  statute 
law  are  indexed  under  the  proper  headings  in  the  cumulative  index,  page  417  etseq.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTE  LAW. 

Employers'  Liability — Employment  op  Children — Age  Limit — 
Certificates — Negligence — Piatt  v.  Southern  Photo  Material  Com- 
pany, Court  of  Appeals  of  Georgia,  60  Southeastern  Reporter,  page 
1068. — This  case  was  before  the.  court  of  appeals  on  appeal  from  the 
city  conrt  of  Atlanta,  in  which  the  defendant  company  had  been 
awarded  judgment.  Piatt,  an  infant,  had  sued  by  his  next  friend  to 
recover  damages  for  injury  received  in  his  employment,  said  employ- 
ment being,  as  was  alleged,  in  violation  of  the  child  labor  law  of  the 
State,  enacted  in  1906.  (Page  98,  Acts  of  1906;  for  th*  law  in  full 
see  page  234,  Bulletin  No.  68.) 

The  law  absolutely  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under  10 
years  of  age,  and,  except  under  specified  conditions,  of  those  under 
12  years  of  age*  Other  provisions  of  the  law  to  be  effective  at  a  date 
later  than  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  need  not  be  mentioned.  It 
is  required,  however,  that  an  affidavit  of  the  age  of  all  children 
employed  be  kept  in  the  office  of  the  employer. 

Piatt  was  13  years  of  age,  but  his  employer  had  secured  no  affidavit 
of  the  fact.  He  was  put  to  work  on  a  dangerous  machine  whereby 
he  was  injured.  The  case  turned  on  the  degree  or  nature  of  the 
negligence  involved,  the  trial  judge  holding  that  no  case  was  made  by 
the  pleadings  of  the  plaintiff.  The  appellate  court  reversed  this  judg- 
ment and  returned  the  case  for  further  proceedings.  The  points  of 
law  involved  are  clearly  presented  in  the  syllabus,  which  was  prepared 
by  the  court.    The  pertinent  portions  thereof  follow: 

2.  The  employment  of  a  child  under  the  age  prescribed  by  the 
child  labor  law  (Acts  1906,  p.  98)  in  a  factory  or  manufacturing 
establishment  is  negligence  per  se;  and,  if  the  child  is  injured  by 
reason  of  being  so  engaged,  he  has  as  a  matter  of  law  a  cause  of 
action  against  the  employer.  However,  if  the  child  employed  is 
above  the  designated  age,  a  failure  on  his  employer's  part  to  take 
and  file  the  affidavit  prescribed  by  section  5  of  that  act,   though 
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criminal,  is  not  such  an  act  of  negligence,  relative  to  the  child,  as  to 
make  the  employer  liable  as  a  matter  of  law  for  his  injuries. 

(a)  The  words  "per  se"  when  used  as  descriptive  of  negligence, 
merely  refer  to  the  method  by  which  its  existence  is  to  be  ascertained 
from  the  facts  of  the  case.  If  the  law-making  power  in  dealing  with 
a  subject  involving  duties  goes  into  concrete  specifications  as  to  what 
shall  or  shall  notHbe  done,  the  court  takes  judicial  cognizance  that 
the  precise  duty  exists,  and  that  a  breach  of  it  is  negligence.  This  is 
called  negligence  per  se  in  contradistinction  to  those  wrongs  or  dere- 
lictions that  arise  from  violations  of  those  duties  which  have  received 
recognition  in  the  law,  but  which  have  not  been  defined,  or  have  been 
defined  only  in  such  general  or  abstract  language  that  there  must  be 
a  finding  as  a  question  of  fact  (usually  bv  a  jury)  that  the  particular 
transaction*  involves  a  violation  of  the  duties  so  imposed  before  the 
existence  of  negligence  is  to  be  regarded  as  established. 

(b)  Before  negligence  per  se,  or  any  other  form  of  negligence,  is 
actionable  in  a  given  case,  it  must  appear  that  the  broken  duty  was 
due  the  plaintiff  personally  or  as  a  member  of  a  class;  also,  that  it 
has  directly  and  proximately  caused  legal  injury  to  him. 

(c)  In  determining  whether  the  violation  of  a  statute  is  such  neg- 
ligence as  to  support  an  alleged  cause  of  action,  the  court  is  called 
upon  to  examine  the  law  in  respect io  its  purposes;  for,  if  it  appears 
that  notwithstanding  the  violation,  none  of  the  things  contemplated 
and  sought  to  be  guarded  against  have  ensued,  or  that  the  plaintiff 
is  not  the  person  or  does  not  belong  to  the  class  to  whose  benefit  or 
for  whose  protection  the  enactment  was  made,  the  court  will  not 
declare  that  there  is  a  case  of  negligence  per  se  as  to  that  cause  of 
action  or  that  plaintiff. 

3.  The  child  labor  law  by  specifically  providing  that  the  employ- 
ment of  children  under  a  designated  age  in  certain  occupations  shall 
be  absolutely  unlawful  has  in  nowise  limited  the  general  law  in  regard 
to  putting  immature  persons  of  tender  years  to  work  at  or  near  dan- 
gerous machinery.  In  a  case  not  covered  by  the  statute  the  ques- 
tion of  the  defendant's  negligence  in  employing  the  young  person  at 
the  particular  occupation  is  usually  one  for  the  jury. 


Employers'  Liability — Fellow-Servant  Law — Contracts  with 
Relief  Department — Release — Validity — Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Company  v.  Beazley,  Supreme  Court  of  Florida,  45  Southern 
Reporter t  page  761 . — Robert  Beazley  had  recovered  damages  in  the 
amount  of  $20,000  in  the  circuit  court  of  Jefferson  County  for  injuries 
received  while  in  the  employment  of  the  company  named,  and  the 
company  appealed.  Beazley  was  employed  as  flagman  on  a  freight 
train,  and  in  pursuance  of  orders  given  by  the  conductor  in  charge 
took  a  position  on  the  rear  car,  from  which  he  was  thrown  by  an  . 
alleged  improper  and  negligent  adjustment  of  a  switch  by  thajoon-, 
ductor,  as  a  result  of  which  he  suffered  the  injuries  complained  of. 
Numerous  assignments  of  error  were  submitted,  and  among  other 
defenses  was  a  plea  that  Beazley  was  a  member  of  a  relief  association 
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maintained  by  the  railroad  company  and  its  employees,  and  that  his 
agreement  with  the  association  precluded  suits  for  damages  after  the 
acceptance  of  benefits  from  the  funds  of  the  association.  The  agree- 
ment contemplated  the  payments  of  benefits  at  a  fixed  rate  for  52 
weeks,  if  disability  continued  so  long,  and  at  one-half  the  same  rate 
for  any  remaining  period  of  disability.  It  was  in  evidence  that  cer- 
tain expenses  of  treatment,  etc.,  were  met  by  the  association,  and 
that  the  sum  of  $8.50  had  been  paid  Beazley  in  addition  thereto. 

The  questions  of  fellow-service  under  the  law  of  the  State  (which 
was  copied  from  the  law  of  Georgia  on  this  subject),  of  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  statute  which  declares  void  all  contracts  restricting 
the  legal  liability  of  railroad  companies  for  injuries  to  employees,  the 
status  of  such  contracts  as  matter  of  public  policy,  and  the  effect  of  a 
release  on  the  employer's  liability  were  discussed  in  detail,  and  some 
of  them  at  great  length.  The  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was 
affirmed  by  a  divided  court.  The  majority  opinion  was  delivered  by 
Chief  Justice  Shackleford,  who  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

It  has  been  distinctly  and  repeatedly  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Georgia  that  tne  conductor  of  a  railroad  train  is  not  a  fellow- 
servant  with  brakemen  and  flagmen,  but  as  to  them  occupies  the 
position  or  relation  of  vice-principal.  The  statute  having  had  this 
Known  and  settled  construction  put  upon  it  by  the  Georgia  court 
prior  to  our  adoption  thereof,  we  must  be  held  to  have  adopted  such 
construction  also.  However,  we  fully  approve  of  this  distinction  and 
of  the  language  which  we  have  quoted  Irom  the  Georgia  decisions. 

Of  course,  a  flagman  or  other  employee  of  a  railroad  company  would 
not  be  warranted  or  justified  in  obeying  an  order  of  the  conductor 
commanding  him  to  go  into  a  place  or  position  of  extra  hazard, 
unusual  danger,  or  great  peril;  which  would  be  readily  apparent,  or  to 
assume  a  rash  or  dangerous  risk  that  would  be  patent  to  any  reason- 
ably cautious  or  pruaent  man  and  repugnant  to  good  judgment  and 
common  sense.  An  employee  who  obeyed  such  an  order  as  we  have 
indicated  above  would  do  so  at  his  own  risk  and  peril. 

If  the  plaintiff,  within  the  scope  of  his  employment  or  in  the  ordi- 
nary discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  flagman  of  defendant,  was  ordered 
ana  required  oy  the  conductor  to  station  himself  on  the  top  of  the  car 
or  cab  ior  the  purpose  of  giving  signals  to  the  engineer,  can  it  be  said 
that  he  was  negligent  in  obeying  such  order  and  that  such  negligence 
on  his  part  occasioned  or  contributed  to  the  injury?  In  order  to 
answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  we  would  have  to  hold  that 
we  judicially  Know  that  it  is  necessarily  hazardous  or  dangerous  for  a 
flagman  in  the  employ  of  a  railroad  company  to  station  himself  on  the 
top  of  a  car  or  cab  for  the  purpose  of  giving  signals  to  the  engineer,  in 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  conductor.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  and  every-day  observation  that  employees  of  railroad 
companies,  whether  flagmen  or  brakeman,  in  the  ordinary  discharge 
of  tneir  duties,  do  go  on  top  of  the  cars  of  freight  trains — station 
themselves  thereon — even  when  the  train  is  moving. 

As  is  well  said  on  pape  273  (2d  Ed.)  of  Buswell's  Personal  Injuries: 
"An  employee,  acting  in  the  strict  line  of  his  duty,  may  properly  do 
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that  which,  in  a  stranger,  would  clearly  be  negligent,  but  which  may 
not  estop  the  employee  from  recovery  against  his  master." 

We  are  clear  that  no  error  was  committed  in  overruling  the  demurrer 
to  the  declaration.     Therefore  the  first  assignment  must  fail. 

Judge  Shackleford  then  took  up  the  question  of  the  legality  of  con- 
tracts with  relief  departments,  and  in  the  course  of  his  discussion  gave 
a  review  of  all  the  case&  known  to  him  bearing  on  the  point.     lie  said: 

We  take  up  the  first  contention  of  plaintiff  in  support  of  his 
demurrer  to  the  plea,  "'that  the  contract  and  agreement  set  up  is  con- 
trary to  public  policy."  Before  undertaking  to  pa9s  upon  this  con- 
tention it  may  be  well  for  us,  if  possible,  to  get  a  clear  idea  of  what  is 
meant  by  the  term  "  public  policy." 

As  was  said  by  Justice  Story  in  section  675  of  volume  1  of  his  work 
on  Contracts,  in  language  which  has  been  often  quoted  with  approval 
by  the  courts:  " Public  policy  is  in  its  nature  so  uncertain  and  fluc- 
tuating, varying  with  the  habits  and  fashions  of  the  day,  with  the 
growth  of  commerce  and  the  wages  of  trade,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  its  limits  with  any  degree  of  exactness.  It  has  never  been 
defined  by  the  courts,  but  has  been  left  loose  and  free  of  definition,  in 
the  same  manner  as  fraud.  This  rule  may,  however,  be  safely  laid 
down:  That  whenever  any  contract  conflicts  with  the  morals  of  the 
time,  and  contravenes  any  established  interests  of  society,  it  is  void, 
as  being  against  public  policy/7 

After  further  citations,  Judge  Shackleford  said: 

No  doubt,  guided  by  such  principles  as  those  embodied  in  the 
foregoing  quotations,  the  various  judges  who  have  been  called  upon 
to  pass  upon  such  contracts  as  we  are  now  considering  have  nearly 
all  refused  to  pronounce  them  void  on  the  ground  of  public  policy, 
and  upon  this  point  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  find  ourselves  in  full 
accord  with  them.  The  reasoning  used  by  them  in  some  of  the  cases 
which  we  have  cited  seems  to  be  conclusive  upon  this  point  and 
simply  unanswerable. 

All  parties  litigant  who- are  sui  juris,  whether  railroad  corpora- 
tions or  their  employees,  in  the  eyes  of  the  law,  before  the  courts, 
stand  upon  an  equal  footing,  entitled  to  equal  rights  and  protection, 
and  none  to  special  privileges.  In  no  sense  of  the  word  can  railroad 
employees  be  said  to  be  wards  of  the  court,  nor  would  they  wish  to 
be  so  regarded.  (See  Western  and  Atlantic  R.  Co.  v.  Bishop,  50  Ga, 
465.)  It  may  well  be  that  plaintiff  made  a  rather  hard  bargain  with 
defendant;  but  with  that  we  have  nothing  to  do,  so  long  as  no  fraud 
or  deception  was  practiced  and  the  contract  was  legal  in  all  respects. 
(Scotch  Manufacturing  Co.  v.  Carr  (Fla.)  43  South.  427.)  That  is 
the  question  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 

We  now  come  to  the  next  contention  of  plaintiff:  That  such  a 
contract  as  is  set  up  in  the  plea  is  void  because  in  contravention  of 
our  statute.  If  this  contention  be  tenable,  such  a  contract  would 
also  be  opposed  to  public  policy,  and  therefore  void  for  that  addi- 
tional reason.  There  is  no  better  way  for  a  State  to  declare  its 
public  policy  than  through  its  lawmaking  power.  We  do  not  think 
that  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  enact  section  3,  c.  4071,  Laws  of 
1891  [declaring  restrictive  contracts  void]   can   be  questioned.     As 
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• 

was  said  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Frisbie  v.  U.  S., 
157  U.  S.  160,  text  165,  15  Sup.  Ct.  586,  39  L.  Ed.  657:  /'While  it 
may  be  conceded  that,  generally  speaking,  among  the  inalienable 
rights  of  the  citizen  is  that  of  the  liberty  of  contract,  yet  such  liberty 
is  not  absolute  and  universal.  It  is  within  the  undoubted  power  of 
government  to  restrain  some  individuals  from  all  contracts,  as  well 
as  all  individuals  from  some  contracts."  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as 
plaintiff  contends,  that  "a  contract  to  do  what  the  law  forbids  can 
not  be  enforced,  whether  it  be  malum  in  se  or  only  malum  prohibitum. 
An  act  in  contravention  of  a  statute,  the  common  law,  or  a  treaty, 
although  not  immoral,  is  equally  invalid  with  one  that  is  malum 
in  se.  (Wood's  Law  of  Master  and  Servant  (2d  Ed.)  sec.  198.) 
While  this  is  an  unquestioned  legal  principle,  it  will  not  avail  plaintiff 
in  support  of  his  contention,  unless  the  contract  as  set  out  in  the  plea 
is  given  the  effect  of  restricting  the  liability  of  a  railroad  company 
as  to  damages  recoverable  by  one  of  its  employees  for  personal 
injuries  sustained  as  contemplated  by  our  statute.  This  question 
we  must  now  answer. 

Suppose  there  had  been  no  contract  and  the  employee,  after  the 
occurrence  of  the  injury,  had  executed  a  valid  release  by  way  of 
compromise  and  full  settlement  of  all  claims  for  damages  he  then  had 
against  the  railroad  company  for  damages,  in  the  absence  of  any 
fraud,   imposition,   or   deception;    could   its  validity   be   called   in 

Snestion?  Have  not  parties  the  right  to  compromise  and  settle  any 
aims,  whether  arising  ex  contractu  or  ex  delicto,  without  recourse 
to  litigation,  and  does  not  the  policy  of  the  law  favor  such  settle- 
ments? If  this  be  true,  then  how  could  the  fact  that  the  employee, 
prior  to  the  injury,  had  entered  into  a  contract  by  which  he  agreed, 
n*the  event  of  the  happening  of  an  injury  to  him,  he  would,  after  its 
occurrence,  make  his  election  either  to  proceed  in  an  action  at  law 
against  his  employer  for  damages  or  to  accept  the  benefits  provided 
by  the  relief  department,  vitiate  or  impair  a  valid  release  so  executed 
by  such  employee,  after  he  had  made  his  election  to  accept  such  bene- 
fits? In  other  words,  would  not  a  valid  release,  duly  executed 
under  such  circumstances,  be  just  as  valid  and  binding  as  though 
there  had  been  no  precontract?  We  see  no  reason  why  it  would 
not.  This  being  so,  the  contract  can  be  ignored  and  disregarded. 
In  cither  case  it  seems  to  us  that  such  a  release,  founded  upon  a  valid 
consideration,  could  be  successfully  pleaded  in  bar  as  a  defense  to 
any  action  which  such  employee  might  institute,  without  reference 
to  the  contract;  for  it  would  be  the  release  in  both  cases  which  would 
constitute  the  defense.  If  the  plaintiff  had  accepted  such  benefits 
and  the  same  be  well  and  sufficiently  pleaded  as  a  defense,  it  would 
constitute  a  bar  to  the  action.  We  fail  to  see  wherein  the  contract  in 
question,  construed  as  not  effecting  a  valid  release,  in  any  way  con- 
travenes our  statute. 

It  is  further  contended  by  plaintiff  that,  even  if  we  should  hold 
that  the  contract  in  question  is  not  void  on  the  ground  of  public 
policy,  or  because  it  contravenes  our  statute,  or  because  it  is  ultra 
vires,  and  conceding  all  the  matters  of  fact  set  up  in  the  plea  which 
are  sufficiently  pleaded  to  be  true,  as  we  must  do  upon  demurrer,  still 
they  do  not  constitute  a  valid  and  sufficient  defense  to  the  action, 
and  therefore  the  demurrer  to  the  plea  was  rightfully  sustained.  It 
is  argued  that  the  plea  shows  a  lack  of  mutuality  and  a  want  of  con- 
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sideration  moving  from  the  defendant  to  the  plaintiff  for  the  contract 
or  release  of  claims  for  damages  against  the  defendant. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  plea  is  defective  in  many  respects.  First, 
it  fails  to  show  what  amount  of  benefit  per  week,  "for  a  period  not 
longer  than  52  weeks/ '  plaintiff  was  entitled  to  receive;  second,  it 
fails  "to  show  what  sums  of  money,  if  any,  the  defendant  company 
had  theretofore  contributed  out  of  its  own  funds  to  the  support  of  the 
relief  association;"  third,  it  fails  to  "show  what  other  beneficial  acts, 
if  any,  the  defendant  company  had  done  and  performed  toward  the 
maintenance  of  the  association,"  further  than  that  the  defendant 
company  "  assumed  general  charge  of  the  department  and  guaranteed 
the  fulfillment  of  its  obligations,  and  has  taken  charge  thereof  con- 
tinuously, and  has  the  custody  of  the  moneys  belonging  to  the  relief 
fund,  and  has  become  responsible  for  the  safe-keeping  of  said  fund, 
and  guaranteed  to  pay  into  the  fund  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent 
per  annum  on  monthly  balances  in  its  hands,  and  to  advance  from 
its  own  funds  money  to  pay  benefits  when  the  amount  contributed 
by  the  members,  with  interest  and  other  income,  is  not  sufficient  to 

{>ay  benefits  as  they  become  due,  and  to  supply  the  necessary  facilities 
or  conducting  the  business  of  the  department,  and  to  pay  all  the 
operating  expenses  thereof,  and  has,  in  pursuance  thereor,  complied 
with,  performed  and  discharged  all  of  said  obligations  before  men- 
tioned upon  the  part  of  said  defendant  companv  to  be  complied  with, 
performed,  and  discharged,  and  has  also  furnisned  the  necessary  hos- 
pital buildings  and  furniture,  beddings,  instruments,  utensils,  appli- 
ances, surgeons,  and  nurses  for  the  care  of  employees  who  become 
disabled  by  injuries,  sickness,  or  otherwise/7  whatever  aH  this  may 
mean.  It  is  difficult  to  tell  just  what  the  railroad  company  had  ever 
promised  or  obligated  itself  to  do  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  relief  associa- 
tion. As  to  what  acts  it  ever  really  did  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
ascertain  from  the  plea.  We  find  from  the  averments  in  the  plea 
that  the  only  amount  of  benefits  paid  direct  to  plaintiff  on  account  of 
the  injuries  sustained  by  him  by  reason  of  the  alleged  negligence  of 
the  defendant,  and  which  injuries  were  alleged  in  the  declaration,  to 
which  this  plea  was  interposed  as  a  defense,  to  be  permanent  in  their 
nature,  was  the  munificent  sum  of  $8.50.  It  is  true  that  the  plea  also 
avers  that  "there  was  also  paid  by  said  department  the  sum  of  $50 
to  certain  physicians  for  care  and  surgical  attendance  upon  said 
plaintiff,  and  also  the  sum  of  $42  for  board  for  plaintiff;  and  also  the. 
sum  of  $8  for  dressings  of  plaintiff's  injuries,  making  a  total  of  $100 
expended  by  said  relief  department  for  medical  attention,  care,  and 
board  for  said  plaintiff."  But  who  furnished  this  money  to  the 
relief  department  we  are  not  advised.  For  aught  that  appears  to  the 
contrary,  all  of  these  sums  may  have  been  paid  out  of  tne  monthly 
amounts  contributed  by  the  plaintiff  himself,  or  by  the  plaintin 
together  with  the  other  members  of  the  association.  One  thing, 
however,  does  plainly  appear:  All  of  these  amounts,  by  whomsoever 
the  money  may  have  been  furnished,  were  deducted  from  the  benefits 
coming  to  plaintiff  "under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said  relief 
department/'  though  we  are  not  advised  as  to  the  provisions  of  such 
rules  and  regulations. 

The  obligations  of  the  defendant  under  the  contract  set  up  in  the 

Elea  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  consideration  for  the  release,  for,  as  we 
ave  already  seen,  that  would  give  to  the  contract  an  effect  which 
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would  make  it  void  under  the  statute.  In  fact,  as  we  read  the  plea, 
the  contract  does  not  purport  to  be  a  release.  We  do  not  see  how  it 
well  could  be  so  considered.  A  valid  plea  setting  up  a  release  should 
aver  the  acceptance  by  one  competent  to  do,  under  conditions  making 
such  acceptance  lawful,  of  something  of  value  as  a  settlement  and 
discharge  of  the  defendant's  liability. 

Much  more  might  well  be  said,  but  further  discussion  and  comment 
seem  unnecessary.  The  plea  is  fatally  defective,  not  only  for  the 
reasons  pointed  out,  but  for  others  as  well.  The  circuit  judge  refused 
to  permit  it  to  stand  as  a  defense  in  his  court,  and  we  thoroughly 
approve  of  his  action. 

Employers'  Liability — Railroads — Automatic  Couplers — 
Repair — Missouri  Pacific  Railway  Company  v.  BrinJcmeier,  Supreme 
Court  of  Kansas,  93  Pacific  Reporter,  page  621. — Henry  Brinkmeier 
was  injured  while  acting  as  brakeman  for  the  company  named,  on 
account  of  the  defective  condition  of  an  automatic  coupler.  The 
Federal  law  makes  it  unlawful  for  common  carriers  to  use  cars  in 
interstate  traffic  unless  they  are  "equipped  with  couplers  coupling 
automatically  by  impact,"  and  provides  that  employees  injured  by 
the  use  of  a  car  contrary  to  this  provision  shall  not  be  deemed  to  have 
assumed  the  risk.  Brinkmeier  recovered  damages  in  the  district 
court  of  Sedgwick  County,  from  which  judgment  the  company 
appealed  and  secured  a  reversal  with  orders  for  a  new  trial. 

The  case  turned  first  on  the  point  of  the  duty  of  the  road  as  to 
maintenance,  as  to  which  Judge  Graves,  who  delivered  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  said: 

There  is  a  sharp  controversy  between  the  parties  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes a  compliance  with  section  2  of  the  Federal  statute,  herein- 
before quoted.  It  is  insisted  by  the  defendant  in  error  [Brinkmeier] 
that  every  car  used  in  interstate  traffic  must  be  equipped  with  the 

frescribed  appliance,  and  at  all  times  thereafter  be  in  proper  repair, 
f  because  of  any  defect  therein  an  employee  is  injured,  the  railway 
company  will  incur  the  burden  imposed  Dy  the  provisions  of  section  8, 
however  diligent  it  may  have  been  in  an  effort  to  discover  and  repair 
the  defect.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  urged  that,  when  a  car  is  once 
supplied  with  the  appliance  as  required  by  law,  the  company  will  not 
in  case  of  injury  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  8,  unless  it 
has  been  negligent  with  reference  to  Keeping  such  appliance  in  repair. 
The  trial  court  gave  the  jury  instructions  which  read:  "You  are 
instructed  that  under  such  act  it  was  the  duty  of  the  defendant  rail- 
way company,  not  only  originally  to  equip  its  cars  with  automatic 
couplers,  as  required  by  said  act,  but  also  to  keep  them  in  proper 
condition  so  that  they  could  at  all  times  be  coupled  or  uncoupled 
without  the  necessity  of  men  going  between  the  ends  of  the  cars  to 
assist,  in  coupling  or  uncoupling  them.  And  the  railway  company 
was  bound  to  know  at  its  peril  that  the  coupler  attached,  to  the  car 
in  question  was  in  proper  working  condition,  and  the  fact  that  the 
defendant  company  may  not  have  known  of  its  defects  or  defective 
condition,  if  you  find  that  it  was  defective,  does  not  in  any  manner 
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excuse  its  unlawful  use.  You  are  further  instructed  that,  if  you  find 
the  plaintiff  has  established  his  injuries,  and  you  find  the  coupler 
would  not  couple  automatically  by  impact,  he  is  entitled  to  recover 
for  his  injury,  unless  you  further  find  tnat  the  plaintiff  was  negligent 
in  the  premises  which  directly  contributed  toward  his  injury. 

Under  our  construction  of  the  statute  these  instructions  are  erro- 
neous: They  impose  a  materially  greater  burden  upon  common  car- 
riers than  the  law  contemplates.  The  duty  prescribed  by  them  can 
not  be  found  in  the  express  language  of  the  statute,  and  therefore 
must  have  been  placed  therein  by  construction.  If  the  language  is 
open  to  construction,  then  it  must  be  construed  so  as  to  fairly  carry 
out  the  legislative  intent  as  described  by  the  act.  In  our  view,  the 
law  is  satisfied  as  to  any  specific  car,  whenever  that  car  has  been 
supplied  with  the  prescribed  appliance.  Whenever  an  automatic 
coupler,  such  as  the  act  of  Congress  requires,  is  attached  to  a  railway 
car,  it  stands  in  the  same  category  as  all  other  appliances  and  instru- 
mentalities used  by  railway  companies.  Thereafter  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  company  to  use  reasonable  and  ordinary  care  and  diligence  to 
keep  this  and  all  other  equipments  in  good  repair  and  safe  condition 
for  the  use  of  its  employees,  and  a  failure  to  do  so  constitutes  negli- 
gence. This  was  the  law  before  the  act  of  Congress  was  passed,  and 
that  act  did  not  change  the  law  in  this  respect.  No  degree  of  dili- 
gence within  the  limits  of  a  reasonable  possibility  would  be  sufficient 
to  enable  a  railroad  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  to  keep 
its  car  couplers  in  such  a  state  of  repair  as  would  prevent  a  brake- 
man  disposed  to  encounter  danger,  as  the  plaintiff  did  in  this  case, 
from  receiving  injury.  So  far  as  the  evidence  shows,  the  coupler  in 
question  in  this  case  may  have  been  thrown  out  of  place  by  a  jam 
received  immediately  before  the  plaintiff  discovered  it,  in  which  case 
it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  company  to  have  known  of 
and  repaired  the  defect.  Statutes  should  not  be  extended  by  con- 
structions so  as  to  produce  such  unreasonable  results. 

After  the  opinion  from  which  the  above  extracts  are  taken  had 
been  filed,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  asked  for  a  rehearing 
and  the  privilege  of  representation  by  counsel.  In  view  of  the  nature 
of  the  question  involved  these  requests  were  granted,  but  the  position 
of  the  court  as  to  the  duty  of  maintenance  and  repair  was  unchanged 


Employers'  Liability — Railroads — Automatic  Couplers — 
Repair — St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company  v.  Delk, 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Sixth  Circuit,  158  Federal 
Reporter,  page  931. — This  case  is  similar  to  the  one  above,  involving 
the  same  points  of  law  and  leading  to  a  similar  conclusion.  In  the 
circuit  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  western  district  of  Tennes- 
see, the  act  in  question  was  cited  in  the  charge  to  the  jury  so  as  to 
convey  the  idea  that  the  railroad  company  was  under  the  absolute 
duty  to  maintain  the  couplers  so  that  they  would  couple  automat- 
ically at  all  times  while  in  use  in  interstate  commerce.  This  instruc- 
tion was  made  the  basis  of  an  appeal,  and  was  held  to  be  erroneous 
by  the  court  of  appeals,  Judge  Richards  dissenting. 
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The  car  had  reached  the  city  of  its  destination,  but,  on  account  of 
defects  in  a  coupler,  was  refused  by  the  local  railroad  to  which  it 
was  offered  for  delivery  to  the  consignee,  and  was  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  complained  of  on  a  repair  track  awaiting  the  repair  of  the 
defective  coupler.  In  the  meantime  Delk  was  ordered  to  assist  in 
getting  out  certain  cars  that  were  on  this  track,  and  was  injured  in 
the  attempt  on  account  of  the  defect.  Judge  Lurton  held  that  the 
fact  that  the  car  was  on  the  repair  track  withdrew  it  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  law,  inasmuch  as  it  was  no  longer  in  use  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  majority  opinion  held  that  the  law  applied,  how- 
ever, Judge  Severens  saying: 

Its  cargo  had  not  yet  reached  its  destination,  and  was  not  then 
ready  for  the  delivery  to  the  consignee  wherewith  the  commerce 
would  have  ended.  Its  stoppage  in  the  yard  was  an  incident  to  the 
transportation.  The  injury  to  the  coupler  was  one  easily  repaired 
without  being  taken  to  a  repair  shop,  and  the  car  was  being  hauled 
upon  the  track  when  the  accident  occurred.  (Johnson  v.  Southern 
Pacific  Co.,  196  U.  S.  1,  25  Sup.  Ct.  158  '[Bulletin  No.  56,  p.  303]; 
Chicago,  M.  &  St.  P.  Ry.  Co.  v.  Voelker,  129  Fed.  522,  65  C.  C.  A. 
226  [Bulletin  No.  56,  p.  300.]) 

As  to  the  construction  of  the  statute,  Judge  Severens  said: 

The  court  below  gave  the  law  to  the  jury  by  stating  the  language 
of  the  statute,  and  m  such  a  way  as  to  lead  the  jury  to  suppose  that 
it  imposed  an  absolute  duty  to  keep  the  car  in  order,  and  applied  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  on  trial.  But  the  duty  of  the  court 
goes  deeper  than  this,  where  the  statute,  in  order  to  be  understood, 
requires  construction.  It  is  bound  to  consider  the  conditions  to 
which  the  statute  applies.  And  if  it  is  seen  that  in  its  practical 
application  doubts  and  difficulties  arise,  it  becomes  its  duty  to  scru- 
tinize the  statute,  and  resolve  whether,  by  a  sensible  construction  of 
it,  those  difficulties  may  be  avoided.  Being  bound  to  administer 
the  law,  it  is  obliged  to  determine  what  the  law  really  means  and 
explain  it  to  the  jury.  These  duties  are  inseparable,  but  they  are 
equally  obligatory.  The  general  rules  of  interpretation  are  pre- 
sumed to  be  familiar  to  the  courts,  and  it  is  the  right  of  the  parties 
who  are  affected  by  the  result  to  have  them  properly  applied.  In  2 
Sutherland  on  Statutory  Construction,  sec.  453  (2d  ed.),  it  is  said: 

41  Statutes  are  but  a  small  part  of  our  jurisprudence.  The  prin- 
ciples of  the  common  law  pervade  and  permeate  everything  which  is 
subject  to  legal  regulation.  Such  law  defines  rights  and  wrongs  of 
every  description  and  the  remedies  for  public  and  private  redress. 
By  its  principles  statutes  are  read  and  construed.  Tney  supplement 
or  change  it,  and  it  adjusts  itself  to  the  modification  and  operates  in 
conjunction  and  harmony  with  them.  *  *  *  Rules  of  interpre- 
tation and  construction  are  derived  from  the  common  law,  and  since 
that  law  constitutes  the  foundation,  and  primarily  the  body  and 
soul  of  our  jurisprudence,  every  statutory  enactment  is  construed  by 
its  light  ana  with  reference  to  its  cognate  principles." 

By  44 doubts  and  difficulties"  we,  of  course,  do  not  mean  those 
which  are  engendered  by  the  predilection  of  the  court  or  its  own 
notions  of  what  the  law  ought  to  be,  but  doubts  and  difficulties 
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which  are  inherent  in  the  nature  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  These 
propositions  we  presume  no  one  will  deny,  and  it  may  be  thought  a 
work  of  supererogation  to  state  them.  But  they  are  not  always 
remembered  by  those  who  make  unthinking  haste  to  reach  what 
they  believe  to  be  a  desideratum.  Questions  of  difficulty  arise  in 
the  application  of  this  statute.  Some  of  them  have  been  solved  or 
attempted  to  be  solved  by  the  courts  to  which  they  have  been 
presented. 

The  statute  clearly  and  positively  devolves  upon  the  railroad 
company  the  duty  of  equipping  its  cars  with  those  [automatic]  coup- 
lers, and  makes  it  a  penal  offense  to  use  its  cars  without  them.  All 
this  is  simple  enough.  The  company  could  make  no  mistake  about 
it.  But  we  can  find  no  warrant  for  imposing  such  drastic  conse- 
quences upon  the  failure  of  the  railroad  company  to  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances  have  the  couplings  in  repair.  One  of  the 
recognized  rules  of  construction  of  statutes  is  that  we  are  to  look  to 
the  state  of  the  law  when  the  statute  was  enacted  in  order  to  see 
for  what  it  was  intended  as  a  substitute,  and  another  is  that  it  is  not 
to  be  presumed  that  the  statute  was  intended  to  displace  the  former 
law,  whether  it  be  statute  or  common  law,  further  than  was  fairly 
necessary  to  give  it  place  and  operation.  Now,  prior  to  this  enact- 
ment, other  methods  were  employed  by  railroad  companies  for  coup- 
ling their  cars — generally,  if  not  universally,  by  a  link  and  pins. 
And  the  law  was  that  in  respect  of  this  coupling  the  company  was 
bound  to  exercise  that  reasonable  degree  of  diligence  in  keeping 
them  in  repair  which  was  proportionate  to  the  danger  of  their  use. 
The  rule  was  expressed  in  various  forms,  but  that  was  the  substance. 

Conceiving  that  the  new  form  or  method  of  automatic  coupling 
by  impact  would  mitigate  the  danger  to  employees,  Congress  enacted 
this  statute  to  compel  the  carrier  to  substitute  the  new  form  for  the 
old  in  operating  its  cars;  and  of  course  it  is  necessarily  implied  that 
it  shall  be  done  in  good  faith  as  is  always  implied  in  the  enactment 
of  laws.  If  the  carrier  does  this,  it  has  complied  with  the  require- 
ment of  the  statute,  and  the  old  method  is  displaced  by  the  new. 
But  it  is  now  proposed  to  add  to  the  obligation  of  the  carrier  by 
requiring  that  he  snail  be  bound  to  see  that  the  substituted  coupling 
shall  at  all  times  and  places  be  in  good  order,  a  burden  well-nigh  to 
impossible.  The  coupling  apparatus  on  railroad  cars  is  subject  at 
all  times  while  they  are  being  operated,  to  almost  constant  wrench 
and  strain  and  liability  to  breakage.  Much  of  the  time  the  cars  are 
connected  up  in  trains  running  on  time  schedules,  and  under  orders 
of  train  dispatchers  which  must  be  observed,  or  fatal  and  disastrous 
consequences  ensue.  Moreover,  accidents  to  the  couplings  or  un- 
known defects  appear  at  places  more  or  less  remote  from  repair 
shops.  It  is  reasonable  and  just  to  require  that  the  carrier  should 
exercise  a  high  degree  of  care  to  keep  the  couplings  in  proper  con- 
dition. But  it  seems  unjust  and  unreasonable  to  say  that  having 
fulfilled  its  utmost  duty  in  this  regard,  it  should  be  held  responsible 
for  conditions  which  may  occur  without  its  fault. 

Judge  Richards  dissented  on  this  point,  using  in  part  the  following 
language: 

The  car  which  caused  the  injury  had  a  defective  coupler.  It 
would  not  couple  automatically.     As  a  result,  the  plaintiff  below, 
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under  orders,  went  between  it  and  the  car  it  was  to  be  coupled  to, 
and  tried  to  force  a  coupling  by  using  his  foot.  In  consequence, 
his  foot  was  caught  in  the  impact  of  the  cars  and  seriously  injured. 

This  is  a  case  peculiarly  within  the  provisions  of  the  act.  A  car 
loaded  and  being  used  in  moving  interstate  traffic  was  found  with  a 
defective  coupler.  The  car  was  marked  "in  bad  order,"  and  a  repair 
piece  sent  for.  After  thus  being  notified  of  its  condition,  the  car 
should  have  been  withdrawn;  but  it  was  not,  and  the  company  kept 
on  moving  it  about  in  connection  with  other  cars,  and  finally  ordered 
the  injured  employee  to  couple  it  to  another  car.  This  he  tried  to 
do,  with  the  natural  result,  and  he  has  been  crippled  for  life.  The 
case  amply  justifies  the  verdict,  and  the  judgment  should  be  affirmed. 


Employment  of  Children — Age  Limit — Constitutionality  of 
Statute — Bryant  v.  Skittman  Hardware  Company,  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Jersey,  69  Atlantic  Reporter,  page  28. — This  was  an  action  by 
Lewis  T.  Bryant,  State  commissioner  of  labor,  to  recover  a  penalty 
of  $50  from  the  company  named  for  a  violation  of  the  child  labor  law 
of  March  24,  1904,  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age  in  factories,  workshops,  etc.  Judgment  was  in 
favor  .of  the  commissioner  in  the  district  court  of  Trenton,  from 
which  the  company  appealed.  The  appeal  was  based  on  the  question 
of  the  constitutionality  of  the  statute,  which  was  attacked  on  a  variety 
of  grounds,  but  two  of  which  are  of  interest  here.  The  statute  was 
declared  constitutional,  and  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was 
affirmed,  as  appears  from  the  following  extracts  from  the  opinion  of 
the  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Garrison : 

A  preliminary  ground  for  reversal  is  "that  the  alleged  violation  of 
the  act  in  question  is  not  within  the  spirit  of  the  act."  The  con- 
tention made  under  this  head  is  based  upon  the  proposition  that  "  the 
spirit,  object,  and  intention  of  this  legislation  is  the  promotion  and 
advancement  of  education/'  and  the  argument  is  contained  in  the 
following  interrogation:  "How  can  the  employment  of  a  boy  during 
vacation,  who  regularly  attends  school,  be  a  breach  within  the  spirit 
of  the  act?" 

The  plenary  answer  to  this  contention  is  that  the  object  of  the 
statute  in  question  is  not  the  advancement  of  education,  but  the 
promotion  of  the  health,  welfare,  and  safety  of  the  persons  to  whom 
it  applies;  and  that  the  circumstance  that  a  minor  person  within 
its  provisions  attends  school  while  otherwise  employed  in  violation 
of  the  act  instead  of  avoiding  the  act  is  a  peculiarly  obnoxious  instance 
of  its  violation. 

The  first  constitutional  ground  of  attack  upon  the  statute  is  that 
it  violates  section  1  of  article  1  of  the  S.tate  constitution,  which  is  in 
these  words:  "All  men  are  by  nature  free  and  independent,  and  have 
certain  natural  and  unalienable  rights,  among  which  are  those  of 
enjoying  and  defending  life  and  liberty,  acquiring,  possessing  and 

Erotecting   property,    and   of   pursuing   and   obtaining  safety   and 
appiness." 

49979—Xo.  77—08 25 
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The  argument  advanced  under  this  point  nullifies  the  words  "all 
men"  in  the  section  just  quoted  by  making  them  mean  "all  minors," 
and  ignores  the  entire  mass  of  legislation  and  judicial  decision  that 
has  grown  up  upon  the  practically  unquestioned  assumption  that 
minors  are  not  men,  and  that  until  they  become  men  they  are,  as 
regards  legislation  aimed  at  their  welfare  and  protection,  wards  of 
the  State. 

The  claim  that  the  act  is  special  or  private  may  be  passed  without 
discussion  in  view  of  what  has  been  already  said,  as,  also,  may  the 
contention  that  the  statute  abridges  the  privileges  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States.     [Cases  cited.] 

Finding  no  constitutional  infirmity  in  the  statute  under  which  the 
present  conviction  was  had,  the  judgment  brought  up  by  this  appeal 
is  affirmed. 


Hours  of  Labor  of  Railroad  Employees — Constitutionality 
of  Statute — Implied  Repeal  of  State  by  Federal  Statute — 
State  v.  Northern  Pacific  Railway  Company,  Supreme  Court  of  Mon- 
tana, 93  Pacific  Reporter,  page  945. — The  Montana  law  of  February 
5,  1907,  chapter  5,  Laws  of  1907,  limits  the  hours  of  labor  of  train 
crews,  etc.,  to  16  per  day  of  24  hours,  and  requires  a  period  of  8  hours 
for  rest  before  again  going  on  duty.  (For  the  law  in  full,  see  Bulletin 
No.  72,  page  646.) 

The  company  named  was  found  guilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law 
in  the  district  court  of  Lewis  and  Clark  County,  and  appealed.  The 
appeal  was  based  on  two  grounds:  First,  that  the  law  was  unconsti- 
tutional; second,  that  if  constitutional  it  was  repealed  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  statute  of  March  4,  1907,  34  Stat.  1415.  (See 
Bulletin  No.  71,  pages  401,  402.)  Both  contentions  were  denied  by 
the  court,  the  opinion  of  which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Brantly, 
who  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

Upon  the  first  proposition  the  argument  is  that  the  grant  of  power 
to  Congress  under  the  Federal  Constitution  "to  regulate  commerce 
*     *     *     among  the  several   States     *     *     *M     is  exclusive;  and 
since  the  defendant  is,  and  at  the  time  the  alleged  offense  was  com- 
mitted was,  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  and  the  act  in  question 
assumes  to  impose  burdens  and  restrictions  upon  it  in  the  transaction 
of  its  business  in  this  connection,  as  well  as  upon  that  done  exclusively 
between  points  within  the  State,  the  act  is  the  result  of  an  unwar- 
ranted assumption  of  power  by  the  legislature.     The  purpose  of  the 
legislature  in  the  enactment  of  this  statute  was  to  secure  better 
service  at  the  hands  of  all  persons  operating  lines  of  railroad  within 
or  through  this  State,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote  the  safety 
of  the  lives  and  property  intrusted  to  them.     It  is  apparent  to  every 
one  that  a  continuance  beyond  a  reasonable  time  each  day  in  the 
*^formancc  of  the  exacting  duties  incident  to  an  employment  that 
-H-s  attended  with  danger  tends  to  impair  both  the  health  and 
"  of  employees,  and  should  not  be  permitted  except  in  cases 
*y.     The  legislature  was  seeking,  then,  by  an  exercise  of 
ower  of  the  State,  not  only  to  serve  the  general  welfare  of 
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the  public,  but  also  to  preserve  the  lives  and  health  of  all  persons 
employed  in,  or  having  direct  connection  with,  the  running  of  trains. 
Now,  the  police  power  is  inherent  in  the  several  States.  It  remains 
with  them  notwithstanding  the  grant  of  power  by  them  to  the  Federal 
Government,  and  m&y  be  exercised  by  their  several  legislatures  upon 
all  matters  coming  writhin  its  purview,  without  limitation  or  restriction, 
[Cases  cited.] 

On  principle  we  can  not  distinguish  between  the  effect  of  a  statute 
such  as  that  of  the  State  of  Alabama,  which  was  considered  in  Smith 
v.  Alabama,  124  U.  S.  472,  8  Sup.  Ct.  564,  31  L.  Ed.  512,  and  the 
one  here  involved.  In  that  case,  in  order  to  secure  the  maximum  of 
efficiency  in  railroad  engineers,  they  were  required  to  submit  them- 
selves to  an  examination  to  test  their  mechanical  skill  and  knowledge, 
and  to  be  licensed  by  a  competent  board  of  examiners,  before  they 
could  be  employed  by  any  railway  company.  An  additional  require- 
ment was  that  they  must  be  men  of  careful  and  temperate  habits. 
The  statute  in  question  applied  generally  to  the  business  of  railroads, 
without  making  any  distinction  between  that  which  was  strictly 
interstate  commerce,  and  that  which  was  commerce  within  the  State 
exclusively.  So  in  Nashville,  C.  &.  St.  L.  Ry.  Co.  t\  Alabama, 
128  U.  S.  96,  9  Sup.  Ct.  28,  32  L.  Ed.  352,  and  for  the  same  reason, 
all  employees  having  charge  of  or  directly  connected  with  the  opera- 
tion or  trains  were  required  to  submit  themselves  from  time  to  time 
to  examination  to  test  their  ability  to  distinguish  color  signals,  and 
to  obtain  a  license  certifying  to  their  efficiency  in  tliis  regard,  before 
they  could  enter  or  continue  in  the  service  of  any  railroad  operating 
in  the  State.  The  mechanical  efficiency  or  personal  habits  of  engi- 
neers, or  their  capacity  or  that  of  other  railway  employees  to  dis- 
tinguish colors,  and  hence  their  greater  efficiency  in  the  business  of 
handling  trains,  does  not  more  nearly  concern  the  public  safety  than 
does  the  necessity  for  sleep  and  rest,  in  order  that  they  may  have  full 
possession  of  their  mental  powers  and  physical  strength  to  aid  them 
m  the  performance  of  their  responsible  duties.  Nor  does  the  require- 
ment in  the  one  case  more  seriously  interfere  with  or  restrain  com- 
merce than  in  the  other.  In  all  such  cases  an  additional  burden 
is  imposed  upon  the  railroad  corporation,  and  to  the  extent  of  tliis 
additional  burden  there  is  an  interference  with  the  conduct  of  its 
business.  The  cases  cited,  it  seems  to  us,  are  conclusive;  and, 
while  we  think  it  properly  conceded  that  the  subject,  so  far  as  it 
affects  interstate  commerce,  falls  witliin  the  power  of  Federal  legis- 
lation under  the  Constitution,  yet,  in  the  absence  of  such  legislation 
on  the  subject,  it  is  a  matter  for  State  control,  under  the  exercise  of 
its  police  power,  to  provide  for  the  public  safety  and  also  for  the 
health  and  lives  of  railroad  employees  themselves. 

It  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  law  is  still  operative,  notwith- 
standing the  act  of  Congress,  referred  to  above,  deals  with  the  same 
subject.  The  State  statute  became  a  law  on  February  5,  1907. 
The  Federal  statute  does  not  by  its  own  terms  become  operative 
until  March  4,  1908.  This  being  the  situation,  did  it  upon  its  approval 
invalidate  the  State  statute,  on  the  theory  that  it  is  a  direct  utterance 
of  Congress  under  its  constitutional  power  upon  the  same  subject? 
The  two  acts  embody  substantially  the  same  provisions,  and  it  is 
clear  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Congress  to  assume  control  of  the 
subject,  so  far  as  it  concerns  companies  engaged  in  interstate  corn- 
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merce.  Counsel  for  appellant  cite  no  authority  in  support  of  their 
contention,  nor  do  we  kiiow  of  any  directly  in  point.  We  do  not  see 
how  an  act  which  does  not  by  its  own  terms  become  a  rule  of  conduct 
until  a  future  time  can  be  said  to  displace  another  existing  rule  on  the 
same  subject  during  the  interval  between  the  time  of  its  enactment 
and  the  time  it  becomes  operative,  even  though  the  existing  rule  be 
inconsistent  with  it,  in  the  absence  of  some  express  or  implied  declarar- 
tion  of  a  purpose  that  such  shall  be  the  result.  Legislation  is  not 
effective  for  any  purpose  until  it  becomes  operative.  We  hold  that 
the  State  statute,  which  was  valid  and  in  force  at  the  time  of  its 
passage,  remains  in  force  until  the  act  of  Congress  becomes  effective. 


Payment  of  Wages  in  Scrip — Unlawful  Discrimination — . 
Constitutionality  of  Statutes — Union  Sawmill  Company  v.  Fein 
senthal,  Supreme  Court  of  Arkansas,  108  Southwestern  Reporter,  page 
217. — A.  and  L.  Felsenthal,  merchants,  sued  the  company  named  to 
recover  in  money  the  value  of  a  large  number  of  store  orders  issued 
by  the  company  in  payment  of  wages  to  its  employees  and  recovered 
judgment  in  the  circuit  court  of  Union  County,  from  which  the  com- 
pany appealed.  These  orders  were  on  the  company  store  operated 
by  the  sawmill  company,  and  the  company  denied  their  validity  in 
the  hands  of  A.  and  L.  Felsenthal.  The  case  turned  on  the  provisions 
of  law  of  the  State,  three  statutes  being  considered  by  the  court. 
The  act  of  1905,  act  No.  143,  relating  to  the  payment  of  wages  to 
employees  of  corporations,  companies,  firms,  or  persons  engaged  in 
any  trade  or  business,  provides  that  "the  provisions  of  this  act  do 
not  apply  to  coal  mines,  when  not  less  than  twenty  men  are  em- 
ployed under  the  ground,"  and  repeals  all  acts  in  conflict  therewith. 
This  act  is  practically  identical  with  an  act  of  May  23,  1901,  except 
that  the  proviso  in  the  latter  reads  "The  provisions  of  this  act  do 
not  apply  to  coal  mines  when  less  than  twenty  men  are  employed 
under  the  ground."  The  act  of  May-23,  1901,  also  repealed  con- 
flicting acts.  The  third  statute  was  one  of  different  form,  approved 
April  15,  1901,  providing  for  the  redemption  in  cash,  at  its  face 
value,  of  all  scrip,  punch  outs,  etc.,  issued  as  evidence  of  indebtedness 
to  laborers. 

This  act  follows: 

Section  1.  All  firms,  companies,  and  corporations  using  cou- 
pons, script  [scrip],  punch  outs,  store  orders  or  other  evidence  of 
indebtedness  to  pay  other  or  its  laborers  and  employees  for  labor, 
and  shall,  if  demanded,  redeem  the  same  in  the  hands  of  such 
laborers  or  employee,  or  other  bona  fide  holders,  in  good  and  lawful 
money  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  The  same  is  presented,  and 
redemption,  demanded,  of  such  firm,  company  or  corporation  using 
same  as  aforesaid,  at  a  regular  pay  day  of  such  firm,  company,  or 
corporation,  to  laborers  or  employees,  or  if  presented,  and  redemption 
demanded  as  aforesaid  by  such  laborers  or  employee  or  bona  fide 
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holder,  at  any  time  not  less  than  30  days  from  the  issuance  or  delivery 
of  such,  coupons,  script  [scrip],  punch  out,  store  order  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness,  to  such  employees,  laborers  or  bona  fide 
holders.  Such  redemption  to  be  at  the  race  value  of  said  script  [scrip], 
punch  out,  coupons,  store  order,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtness 
[indebtedness.] 

Sec.  2.  Provided  further,  That  said  face  value  shall  be  in  cash  the 
same  as  its  purchasing  power,  in  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise,  at 
the  commissary  company's  store  or  other  repository  of  such  com- 
pany, corporation  or  firm,  as  aforesaid. 

Sec.  3.  Be  it  further  provided  That  any  employee,  laborer,  or  bona 
fide,  holder  referred  to  in  sec.  1  of  this  act,  upon  presentation,  and 
demand  for  redemption,  of  such  script  [scrip],  coupon,  punch  out, 
store  order,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness,  aforesaid  and  upon 
refusal  of  such  firm,  company,  or  corporation,  to  redeem  the  same  in 

food  and  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  may  maintain  in  his, 
er  or  their  own  name,  an  action  before  any  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction,  against  such  firm,  company,  or  corporation,  using  same 
as  aforesaid  for  the  recovery  of  the  value  of  such  coupons,  script 
[scrip],  punch  out,  store  order,  or  other  evidence  of  indebtedness  as 
defined  in  section  one  (1)  of  this  act. 

The  supreme  court  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  court  below, 
basing  its  decision  on  the  validity  of  the  earliest  of  the  three  acts 
named  above,  while  holding  that  the  later  acts  were  unconstitu- 
tional. (") 

The  points  involved  are  discussed  in  the  following  extracts  from 
the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Battle. 
After  reproducing  the  act  of  1905,  he  said: 

This  act  is  a  copy  of  an  act  of  the  same  title,  approved  May  23, 
1901.     (Acts  1901,  p.  309.)     Are  these  acts  valid? 

They  make  an  unlawful  discrimination.  They  provide  that  none 
of  their  provisions  shall  u  apply  to  coal  mines,  when  not  less  than 
twenty  men  are  employed  under  the  ground."  These  provisos  render 
them  wholly  void.  The  effect  of  such  provisions  is  fully  discussed 
in  Ex  parte  Deeds,  75  Ark.  542;  87  S.  W.  1030. 

Acts  1905,  and  act  May  23,  1901,  being  unconstitutional  and 
repealing  only  the  acts  in  conflict  with  them,  leave  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  compel  corporations  to  redeem  scrip,  punch  outs  or  other 
indebtedness  in  cash,"  approved  April  15,  1901  (Acts  1901,  p.  167), 
if  valid,  in  full  force.     [Cases  cited.] 

The  judge  then  quoted  the  act  at  length  and,  continuing,  said: 

Is  this  act  valid  ? 

The  appellant  is  a  corporation,  and  we  need  not  determine  its 
effect  only  as  to  corporations. 

Corporations  derive  their  right  to  contract  from  the  legislature. 
They  possess  those  powers  or  properties  which  the  charters  of  their 

« It  may  be  noted  that  Act  No.  315,  Acts  of  1907,  is  in  effect  a  copy  of  the  law  of  1905, 
only  changing  the  proviso  so  as  to  read  "less  than  twenty  men,"  instead  of  "not  less 
than  twenty  men,"  thus  restoring,  in  this  respect,  the  form  of  the  act  of  May  23,  1901. 
This  act  evidently  falls  under  the  same  condemnation  as  the  act  of  May  23,  1901, 
and  that  of  1905,  leaving  the  act  of  April  15,  1901,  still  in  force. 
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creation  confer  upon  them,  either  expressly  or  as  incidental  to  their 
existence;  and  these,  under  the  constitution  of  this  State,  may  be 
modified  or  diminished  by  amendment  or  extinguished  by  the  repeal 
of  the  charters.  But  the  legislature  can  not  take  from  them  the 
right  to  contract;  for  it  is  essential  to  their  existence.  It  can  regu- 
late it  when  the  interest  of  the  public  demands  it,  but  not  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  render  it  ineffectual,  or  substantially  impair  the 
object  of  its  incorporation.  The  constitution  of  this  State  in  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  amend  or  repeal  expressly  provides  that  it  may  be 
exercised  whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislature,  the  charter 
"may  be  injurious  to  the  citizens  of  this  State;  in  such  manner,  how- 
ever, that  no  injustice  shall  be  done  to  the  corporators." 

The  court  cited  the  law  of  Tennessee,  providing  for  the  redemp- 
tion of  coupons,  scrip,  etc.,  issued  as  evidence  of  indebtedness  for 
labor,  and  said: 

In  Harbison  v.  Knoxville  Iron  Company,  103  Tenn.  421,  53  S.  W. 
955,  56  L.  R.  A.  316,  76  Am.  St.  Rep.  682,  the  supreme  court  of  Ten- 
nessee held  it  to  be  a  valid  statute;  the  court  saying,  among  other 
things:  "The  act  before  us  is  perhaps  less  stringent  than  any  one 
considered  in  any  of  the  cases  mentioned.  It  is  neither  prohibitory 
nor  penal,  not  special  but  general,  tending  towards  equality  between 
employer  and  employee  in  the  matter  of  wages;  intended  and  well 
calculated  to  promote  peace  and  good  order,  and  to  prevent  strife, 
violence,  and  bloodshed.  Such  being  the  character,  purpose,  and 
tendency  of  the  act,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  holding  that  it  is  valid, 
both  as  general  legislation,  without  reference  to  the  State's  reserved 
police  power,  and  also  as  a  wholesome  regulation  adopted  in  the  proper 
exercise  of  that  power."  In  the  same  case,  on  appeal,  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  held  that  the  act  does  not  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  citing  St.  Louis,  Iron  Mountain  & 
Southern  Railwav  Company  v.  Paul,  cited  above,  to  support  its 
decision,  Knoxville  Iron  Company  v.  Harbison,  183  U.  S.  13,  22  Sup. 
Ct.  1,  46  L.  Ed.  55. 

The  act  under  consideration  has  the  same  object  as  the  Tennessee 
act  and  attempts  to  accomplish  it  by  the  same  means,  and  upon  prin- 
ciple and  authority  is  a  valid  statute  as  to  corporations. 


Railway  Relief  Funds — Contracts  Limiting  Liability — 
Effect  of  Statute — Construction  of  Contract — Disability — 
Sturgiss  v.  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Company,  Supreme  Court  of 
South  Carolina,  60  Southeastern  Reporter,  page  989. — J.  R.  Sturgiss 
was  injured  while  in  the  employment  of  the  railroad  company  and 
secured  a  judgment  for  damages  in  the  amount  of  $2,700.  After  he 
had  received  this  sum  he  sought  to  recover  on  a  claim  against  the 
relief  department  of  the  railroad  of  which  he  was  a  member.  A  law 
of  the  State  (act  of  March  7, 1905)  requires  the  payment  of  the  amount 
agreed  upon  in  any  contract  with  a  relief  department,  and  provides 
*hat  the  receipt  of  such  benefit  shall  not  operate  to  bar  the  right  of 

^  injured  person  or  his  representatives  to  sue  for  the  recovery  of 
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legal  damages.  This  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  in  the  circuit 
court  of  Charleston  County,  and  the  release  made  out  by  the  plaintiff 
when  he  received  the  amount  of  the  judgment  awarded  in  the  earlier 
action  was  held  to  be  valid  and  binding  as  to  any  further  claims. 

On  appeal  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  was  affirmed  as  to  any 
further  claims  being  collectible,  but  this  was  on  the  ground  that 
Sturgiss  was  bound  by  his  release  in  the  receipt,  and  the  statute  was 
held  not  to  be  applicable  to  the  case  in  hand. 

Sturgiss's  injuries  were  not  such  as  to  disable  him  absolutely,  but 
did  not  allow  him  to  resume  the  duties  which  he  was  performing  prior 
to  his  receiving  the  injuries.  The  meaning  of  the  word  "disability" 
came  up  for  discussion,  therefore,  as  it  was  used  in  the  relief  contract. 

On  the  points  involved,  Judge  Gary,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

The  statute  under  consideration  was  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 

Sreventing  railroad  corporations  (and  other  parties  therein  mentioned) 
■om  inaugurating  schemes,  the  ultimate  aim  and  practical  effect  of 
which  are  to  enable  the  railroad  company  to  bring  such  influence  to 
bear  upon  its  employees  as  will  force  them  to  surrender  their  claims 
for  damages  when  they  have  sustained  injury  through  the  negligence 
of  the  company,  against  which  it  is  not  allowed  by  law  to  contract. 
When  the  regulations  of  the  hospital  and  relief  fund  are  analyzed,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  contemplate  the  result  just  mentioned.  Not 
only  do  they  provide  that  the  employee  who  has  paid  his  assessments 
ana  thereby  contributed  to  the  creation  and  a  maintenance  of  said 
fund  shall  oe  barred  from  recovering  damages  for  negligence  if  he 
accepts  the  benefit  thereunder,  but  they  likewise  provide  that  his 
representatives  shall  not  be  allowed  to  bring  an  action  for  damages 
caused  by  the  negligence  of  the  corporation,  if  they  accept  the  benefit 
of  said  fund.  Membership  in  the  hospital  and  relief  fund  creates  the 
relation  of  trustee  and  cestui  que  trust  between  the  company  and  the 
employee,  and,  although  the  employee  is  assessed  to  maintain  the 
fund,  he  is  not  allowed  to  receive  a  dollar  of  the  money  collected  for 
that  purpose,  unless  he  surrenders  his  claim  for  damages  when  he  has 
been  injured  through  the  negligence  of  the  corporation.  The  fiduciary 
relation  established  between  the  company  and  the  employee  places 
him  practically  at  the  mercy  of  the  corporation,  for  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  the  employees  are  not  persons  generally  of  large  means,  and 
frequently  are  oependent  entirely  upon  their  salary  or  wages  for  a 
support.  Public  policy  demands  that  the  corporation  shall  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  taking  advantage  of  its  employees  through  the 
fiduciary  relations  established  between  them  with  that  end  in  view. 
We  only  desire  to  say  in  conclusion,  that  if  the  hospital  and  relief 
fund  is  successfully  operated,  the  practical  result  will  be  that  the 
railroad  company  will  be  enabled  to  liquidate  claims  for  damages 
arising  out  ol  its  negligence  with  sums  ol  money  contributed,  in  the 
main,  by  its  employees — an  indirect  way  of  contracting  against  its 
negligence.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  question  as  to  the 
constitutionality  of  the  statute  is  controlling  in  this  case;  but  as  it 
fairly  arises  upon  the  record,  was  also  made  the  paramount  issue  in 
the  circuit  court,  and  is  of  vital  importance,  we  have  followed  the 
practice  in  other  cases,  and  have  considered  it.     It  is  true  the  statute 
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provides  that  the  acceptance  of  benefits  under  the  hospital  fund  shall 
not  operate  to  estop  or  in  any  manner  bar  the  right  of  the  employee 
from  recovering  damages  for  injury  caused  by  the  negligence  of  the 
corporation;  but  it  does  not  provide  that  a  receipt  or  release  given  in 
satisfaction  of  a  claim  arising  out  of  negligence  shall  be  null  and  void, 
and  that  even  after  full  compensation  for  negligent  injury  the 
employee  shall  still  have  the  right  to  recover  his  beneficial  interest  in 
the  hospital  fund,  although  he  had  previously  relinquished  it.  The 
•statute  is  therefore  inapplicable  to  tnis  case. 

Wo  proceed  to  consider  the  question  whether  the  disability 
mentioned  in  the  contract  has  reference  to  the  work  at  which  the 
plaintiff  was  engaged  when  he  was  injured.  The  conclusion  just  an- 
nounced, however,  renders  the  question  speculative.  In  rule  45  of 
the  " regulations  of  the  relief  department7 '  is  the  following  provision: 
" Whenever  used  in  these  regulations  the  word  'disability'  shall  be 
held  to  mean  physical  inability  to  work,  by  reason  of  sickness,  or 
accidental  injury,  and  the  word  ' disabled'  shall  apply  to  members 
thus  physically  unable  to  work."  This  provision  has  reference  to 
physical  inability  to  work  whether  caused  by  sickness  or  accidental 
injury.  There  is  scarcely  a  conceivable  case  where  a  person  sustain- 
ing accidental  injury  is  not  able  to  do  some  kind  of  work,  even  when 
deprived  of  both  arms  or  both  legs.  If  the  construction  of  the  said 
provision  by  his  honor,  the  presiding  judge,  is  correct,  then  a  person 
accidentally  losing  both  arms  or  both  legs  would  not  be  entitled  to 
the  benefit  of  the  fund  the  moment  he  was  able  to  do  any  kind  of 
work.  Ho  would  not  even  be  entitled  to  any  part  of  the  fund  what- 
ever, if  he  could  do  work  of  any  kind.  We  can  not  accept  a  construc- 
tion that  would  bring  about  such  injustice. 

Further,  on  this  point,  Judge  Jones  said : 

With  respect  to  the  second  question  presented,  I  agree  with  Justice 
Gary  that  the  circuit  court  was  incorrect  in  construing  the  term 
"physical  inability  to  work"  to  mean  "physical  inability  to  perform 
any  labor."  The  language  must  not  bo  construed  as  if  isolated  from 
the  context,  but  must  be  construed  in  the  light  of  the  circumstances 
and  the  regulations  of  the  relief  department.  Under  regulation  45 
the  decision  as  to  when  members  are  disabled  and  when  they  are  able 
to  work  rests  with  the  medical  officers  of  the  department,  and  under 
regulation  54,  if  a  member  reported  by  the  medical  examiner  as  able 
to  work  is  not  able  to  work  on  the  day  set,  he  must  so  report  to  the 
medical  examiner,  otherwise  he  shall  not  be  considered  disabled  on  or 
after  the  day  set  for  his  return  to  work.  Under  regulation  57  the  time 
of  disability  from  sickness  or  injury  begins  on  the  day  after  the  last 
wage  day,  and,  under  regulation  45,  ends  when  the  medical  officers 
decide  that  the  member  is  able  to  work.  The  relief  department  con- 
tract grows  out  of  the  fact  that  the  employed  member  is  under  a  con- 
tract of  service  with  the  employing  member  of  the  relief  department, 
and  the  dues  and  benefits  are  apportioned  according  to  classes  based 
upon  the  wages  of  employed  members.  Hence  the  words  "physical 
inability  to  work"  must  mean  physical  inability  to  resume  work 
within  the  scope  of  the  original  service  or  employment. 
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DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Injunction — Right  to  Strike — Violation  of  Trade  Agree- 
ment— Acts  of  Officers  of  Trade  Unions — Delaware,  Lackawanna 
and  Western  Railroad  Company  v.  Switchmen's  Union  of  North  America 
et  at,  United  States  Circuit  Court,  Western  District  of  New  York,  158 
Federal  Reporter,  page  541. — This  was  a  motion  to  continue  an  injunc- 
tion that  had  been  issued  against  the  Switchmen's  Union  of  North 
America,  F.  T.  Hawley,  its  president;  Buffalo  Lodge  No.  4,  of  said 
union,  William  Jordan,  its  president,  and  other  individuals,  to  pre- 
vent an  alleged  interference  with  and  obstruction  of  the  business  of 
the  railroad  company.  A  contract  was  offered  in  evidence  by  which 
the  members  of  the  union  agreed  to  continue  in  the  employment"  of  the 
company  until  a  day  set,  the  contract  being  subject  to  rescission  there- 
after on  thirty  days'  notice  by  either  party. 

The  complainant  company  alleged  that  the  defendants  had  con- 
spired to  induce  a  strike  and  to  compel  or  induce  by  intimidation  the 
violation  of  the  contract  above  mentioned.  The  court  refused  to 
continue  the  injunction  on  the  facts  shown,  which,  together  with  the 
points  of  law  involved,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  extracts  from  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Hazel: 

The  basis  for  the  exercise  of  the  injunctive  powers  of  the  court  must 
be  the  actual  or  threatened  interference  witn  the  property  rights  of 
the  complainant,  and  to  invoke  such  powers,  which  imply  the  punish- 
ment for  an  infraction  of  the  order  of  the  court,  the  unlawful  inter- 
ference or  threatened  interference  must  be  satisfactorily  shown.  Tho 
specific  allegations  of  the  bill  alleging  interference  and  unlawful 
inducement  to  strike  or  cease  work  is  that  the  defendants,  under  the 
direction  of  said  Hawley,  the  president  of  the  Switchmen's  Union, 
caused  a  poll  of  the  switchmen  in  the  employ  of  the  complainant  to 
be  taken  declaratory  of  a  strike  or  no  strike,  and,  the  poll  having  been 
in  favor  of  a  strike,  that  the  said  Hawley  intends  to  conduct  the  same 
pursuant  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  tho  defendant  Switch- 
men's Union  and  its  subordinate  lodge  Buffalo  Lodge  No.  4.  Tho 
bill  and  affidavits  of  complainant  reveal  an  absence  of  sufficient  facts 
by  which  the  court  may  perceive  that  there  was  or  is  threatened 
anjr  unlawful  interference  with  complainant's  property  rights  by  way 
of  inducement,  enticement,  threats,  or  intimidation  to  cause  such 
threatened  strike.  That  workmen  may  strike  or  quit  their  employ- 
ment ad  libitum  is  well  recognized  by  all  the  authorities,  and  that  they 
may  do  so  singly  or  in  concert,  even  though  it  be  in  violation  of  their 
service  contract,  has  also  been  held.  In  Hopkins  v.  Oxley  Stave  Co., 
83  Fed.  912,  28  C.  C.  A.  99,  the  principle  is  thus  stated: 

"The  courts  have  invariably  upheld  the  right  of  individuals  to  form 
labor  organizations  for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  laboring 
classes,  and  have  denied  the  power  to  enjoin  the  members  of  such 
associations  from  withdrawing  peaceably  from  any  service,  either 
singly  or  in  a  body,  even  where  such  withdrawal  involves  a  breach  of 
contract." 
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And  in  Arthur  v.  Oakes,  63  Fed.  310,  11  C.  C.  A.  209,  an  earlier 
case,  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  sitting  in  the  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  the 
seventh  circuit,  and  writing  the  opinion  of  the  court,  says: 

"  Those  employees  having  taken  service,  first  with  the  company, 
and  afterwards  with  the  receivers,  under  a  general  contract  of  employ- 
ment, which  did  not  limit  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  quit  the  service, 
their  peaceable  cooperation  as  the  result  of  friendly  argument,  per- 
suasion, or  conference  among  themselves,  in  asserting  the  right  of 
each  and  all  to  refuse  further  service  under  a  schedule  of  reduced 
wages,  would  not  have  been  illegal  and  criminal,  although  they  may 
have  so  acted  in  the  firm  belief  and  expectation  that  a  simultaneous 
quitting  without  notice  would  temporarily  inconvenience  the  receiv- 
ers and  the  public. " 

The  court  broadly  held  that  the  employees  in  good  faith  and  peace- 
ably had  the  right  to  leave  the  service  of  their  employer,  but  without 
injuring  or  interfering  with  the  free  action  of  others.  It  follows, 
therefore,  whenever  a  conspiracy  is  alleged  that  it  must  be  shown 
that  the  intention  of  the  conspirators  was  to  inflict  wrong  upon  the 
complainant,  and  if  the  defendants  herein  acting  together  tried  to 
have  the  employees  break  their  contract,  or  urged  them  to  leave  the 
employ  of  the  complainant,  the  court  has  power  to  interfere.  But 
if  it  appear  that  the  workmen  upon  their  individual  responsibility 
desire  to  breach  the  contract,  and  quit  their  employment  because  of 
alleged  grievances  or  any  other  reason,  a  court  of  equity  will  not 
interfere.     Such  being  the  law,  how  stands  this  case  ? 

The  only  justification  for  the  preliminary  injunction  is  the  allega- 
tion that  the  defendants  incited  or  coerced  the  members  of  the  union 
employed  by  complainant  to  violate  their  contract  and  incited  them 
to  stop  work  in  a  body.  The  rule  is  conceded  by  counsel  for  com- 
plainant that  the  switchmen  can  strike  singly  or  collectively  as  the 
result  of  their  individual  action,  though  such  action  may  have  been 
induced  by  cooperation  and  lawful  persuasion.  The  law  does  not 
prohibit  workmen  from  holding  conferences,  and  discussing  their 
grievances  with  the  object  and  purpose  of  striking  or  ceasing  work 
at  a  preconcerted  time,  and  it  is  only  when  such  action  by  employees 
is  accompanied  by  acts  of  violence,  threats,  undue  persuasion,  or 
intimidation,  or  such  wrongful  method  as  will  irreparably  injure  the 
aggrieved  party  that  resort  may  be  had  to  a  court  of  equity  for 
redress.  The  workmen  are  not  forbidden  by  law  from  seeking,  tak- 
ing, or  following  the  advice  of  the  officers  of  their  union  or  labor 
organization.  As  bearing  upon  this  point,  the  case  of  Thomas  v. 
Cincinnati,  N.  O.  &  T.  P.  Ry.  Co.  (C.  C),  62  Fed.  803,  is  instructive. 
In  that  case  Judge  Taft,  at  page  817  of  62  Fed.,  enunciated  the  doc- 
trine that  the  employees  have  labor  to  sell,  and  accordingly  have 
the  right  to  accumulate  a  fund  for  the  support  of  those  who  engage 
in  a  legal  strike.     He  says : 

"They  have  the  right  to  appoint  officers  who  shall  advise  them 
as  to  tlie  course  to  be  taken  oy  them  in  their  relations  with  their 
employers.  They  may  unite  with  other  unions.  The  officers  they 
appoint,  or  any  other  person  to  whom  they  may  choose  to  listen, 
may  advise  them  as  to  the  proper  course  to  be  taken  by  them  in 
regard  to  their  employment,  or,  if  they  choose  to  repose  such  author- 
ity in  any  one,  may  order  them,  on  pain  of  expulsion  from  their 
'lion,  peaceably  to  leave  the  employ  of  their  employer  because  any 

the  terms  of  the  employment  are  unsatisfactory." 
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According  to  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  defendant  Switch- 
men's Union  and  of  the  subordinate  lodge  no  strike  can  be  declared 
on  any  system  unless  two-thirds  of  the  members  on  such  system 
shall  nrst  have  voted  for  the  same  and  then  it  shall  be  conducted  by 
the  international  president.  Members  of  the  union  are  not  permitted 
to  engage  in  a  strike  or  encourage  any  other  member  to  engage  in 
one  without  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  employed  on 
that  system  and  that  of  the  international  president.  The  affidavits 
read  on  this  motion  disclose  that  the  poll  of  the  members  has  already 
been  taken  in  favor  of  a  strike,  and  that  the  sanction  of  the  defendant 
Hawley  is  required  to  effectuate  the  same.  Is  the  consent  of  the  presi- 
dent in  connection  with  the  asserted  direction  by  him  to  take  the  poll 
such  an  incitement  or  inducement  to  strike  as  to  justify  a  continuance 
of  the  injunction  ?  I  think  not,  for,  as  already  mentioned,  a  peaceable 
strike  is  not  per  se  illegal,  and  the  defendant  Hawley  acting  under 
the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  union  could  at  the  request  of  the 
members  advise  the  employees  as  to  their  proper  and  lawful  action. 
(Wabash  R.  Co.  v.  Hannahan  (C.  C),  121  Fed.  563.)  Under  the 
by-laws  of  the  union  his  consent  to  strike  must  follow  the  poll  to 
strike,  and,  seemingly,  is  necessary  before  the  striking  members  can 
require  its  officers  to  levy  assessments  upon  the  members  to  pay  the 
expenses  and  benefits  provided  for.  Reference  was  made  by  com- 
plainant to  a  printed  circular  letter  purporting  to  have  been  issued 
by  the  Switchmen's  Union  and  mailed  to  switchmen  throughout  the 
United  States  soliciting  membership  in  said  union  and  practically 
inciting  a  strike.  Such  circular,  however,  is  not  entitled  to  probative 
weight,  its  origin  and  authorship  not  being  proven,  and  it  appearing 
to  have  been  promptly  and  seasonably  repudiated  by  the  union.  In 
the  absence,  therefore,  of  satisfactory'  evidence  that  the  defendants 
have  unlawfully  combined  and  conspired  to  induce,  incite,  or  intimi- 
date the  members  of  the  said  union  to  strike  and  maliciously  interfere 
with  the  carrying  out  of  the  contract  between  the  complainant  and 
its  employees,  I  am  not  inclined  to  continue  the  restraining  order. 

In  the  case  at  bar,  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  defendants  have 
influence  over  the  switchmen  employed  on  complainant's  road,  yet 
that  such  influence  has  been  improperly  exercised  in  view  of  the  rule 
of  law  permitting  employees  to  strike  even  though  they  have  entered 
into  a  service  contract  is  not  clear.  If  I  were  satisfied  that  the  men 
were  unlawfully  instigated,  incited,  or  urged  by  the  defendants  to 
sever  their  service  contract  of  employment,  which  is  claimed  to 
remain  in  force  until  January  1,  1(J()8,  or  thereafter  until  either  party 
gives  thirty  days'  notice  of  a  desired  revision,  I  would  not  hesitate  to 
grant  the  injunction.  But  even  assuming  that  the  poll  of  the  em- 
ployees was  directed  by  the  defendants,  as  claimed  in  the  bill,  it  can 
not  be  held  as  a  matter  of  law,  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  proof  of  a 
combination  or  conspiracy  to  break  a  valid  contract,  that  such  acts  on 
their  part,  standing  alone,  presume  unlawful  incitement,  persuasion, 
or  coercion  of  the  members  of  the  union,  to  engage  in  an  illegal  strike. 

It  is  further  claimed  by  the  complainant  that  the  correspondence 
in  evidence  passing  between  it  and  various  officers  of  the  union,  on 
the  subject  of  a  conference  to  discuss  the  grievance  of  the  switchmen 
and  the  request  for  increased  wages,  should  be  considered  as  showing 
that  the  defendants  initiated  the  alleged  dissatisfaction  among  the 
employees  with  a  wrongful  intention  to  injure  the  complainant  in 
its  Dusiness.     But  upon  this  point  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
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defendants  had  the  right  to  select  a  committee  to  request  a  conference 
and  to  represent  them,  and,  moreover,  they  could,  ir  they  chose  to  do 
so,  delegate  an  officer  of  the  Switchmen's  Union  to  represent  them 
and  to  advocate  an  adjustment  of  their  grievances  and  difficulties, 
with  a  view  of  effectuating  an  amicable  arrangement. 


Labor    Organizations — Collection   of   Fines — Conspiracy — 

Burke  v.  Fay,  St.  Louis  Court  of  Appeals ,  107  Southwestern  Reporter, 
page  4O8. — William  Burke  was  a  plumbing  contractor  in  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.  In  1905  he  had  in  his  employment  members  of  the  plumb- 
ers' union  of  that  city,  and  in  consequence  of  an  alleged  violation  of  his 
contract  with  the  union  the  men  quit  work  until  a  payment  of  $200 
should  be  made  to  the  plumbers'  and  the  gas  fitters'  unions  jointly. 
After  some  delay  this  was  done,  and  Burke  afterward  sued  to  recover 
the  payment,  in  the  St.  Louis  circuit  court.  On  this  trial  the  judge 
gave  a  peremptory  instruction  to  the  jury  to  find  for  the  defendants, 
and  refused  a  new  trial,  whereupon  Burke  appealed,  and  secured  a 
reversal  of  the  judgment  with  orders  for  a  new  trial. 

Prior  to  July,  1900,  there  had  been  a  controversy  between  plain- 
tiff and  the  gas  fitters'  union  in  regard  to  a  gas-fitting  contract,  which 
plaintiff  had  sublet,  and  upon  which  the  gas  fitters'  union  refused  to 
allow  members  of  the  union  to  work.  This  difficulty  was  settled  by 
plaintiff  signing  the  following  agreement:  "St.  Louis,  July  10,  1900. 
Agreement  between  William  Burke  and  Gas  Fitters'  Union  of  St.  Louis. 
I  promise  and  agree  to  employ  members  of  the  St.  Louis  Gas  Fitters' 
Union  to  do  all  gas  fitting,  both  new  work  and  jobbing,  that  I  may 
have  or  contract  for  on  this  day.  I  further  agree  to  figure  on  gas 
fitting  on  all  buildings  on  which  I  figure  on  the  plumbing  work,  and 
it  is  further  agreed  that  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to  further  the  aims 
and  constitution  of  said  gas  fitters'  union.  [Signed]  William  Burke." 
The  plumbers'  and  the  gas  fitters'  unions  afterward  became  suspi- 
cious that  plaintiff  was  not  living  up  to  his  agreement  on  contracts 
he  had  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  and  in  Allentown,  and  directed  defendants 
to  make  an  investigation,  which  they  did,  making  one  trip  to  Mem- 
phis and  two  trips  to  Allentown.  The  two  unions,  through  defend- 
ants as  their  agents,  demanded  $200  of  plaintiff.  Dalton,  the  busi- 
ness agent  of  the  plumbers'  union,  testified  that  this  demand  was  to 
reimburse  the  unions  for  expenses  incurred  by  himself  and  Fay  (the 
agent  for  the  gas  fitters'  union)  on  their  trips  to  Memphis  and  Allen- 
town. Plaintiff  had  no  gas  fitters  in  his  employ,  and  testified  he 
did  not  take  gas-fitting  contracts.  He  also  testified  that  Dalton  told 
him  the  gas  fitters  and  the  plumbers  had  decided  to  work  together, 
and,  if  he  did  not  pay  the  $200,  his  plumbers  would  be  called  off  on 
all  the  jobs  he  had,  both  in  and  outside  the  city  of  St.  Louis;  that  at 
first  he  refused  to  pay  the  $200,  and  his  men  were  called  off  on  all 
the  jobs  he  had  and  his  work  stopped,  and  he  had  to  pay  the  $200  to 
get  the  men  to  go  back  to  work. 
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The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Judge  Bland,  who  recited 
the  facts  and  quoted  from  Eddy  on  Combinations,  (vol.  1,  sec.  480), 
as  follows: 

Any  combination,  no  matter  how  lawful  its  origin  nor  how  praise- 
worthy its  objects,  which  turns  aside  for  the  moment  from  its  legiti- 
mate pursuits  and  agrees  upon  a  course  of  conduct  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  inflicting  injury  upon  a  third  party,  becomes  at  that  instant 
a  civil  conspiracy,  and  all  damages  sustained  may  be  recovered.' ' 

The  cases  of  Carew  v.  Rutherford  (106  Mass.  1,  8  Am.  Rep.  287) 
and  March  v.  Bricklayers,  etc.,  Union  (79  Conn.  7,  63  Atl.  291,  Bul- 
letin No.  67,  p.  884),  were  then  cited  as  supporting  the  view  that 
money  obtained  by  coercion  under  circumstances  similar  to  the  case 
in  hand  was  recoverable,  and  the  opinion  concluded : 

If  the  $200  was  assessed  by  the  two  unions  as  a  fine  against  plain- 
tiff, or  if  it  was  demanded  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  unions 
for  making  an  investigation  of  plaintiff's  contracts,  then,  according 
to  the  above  authorities,  the  unions  stepped  aside  for  the  moment 
from  their  legitimate  pursuits  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inflicting  injury 
upon  plaintiff,  and  were  guilty  of  a  civil  conspiracy;  and,  if  plaintiff 
was  coerced  to  pay  the  $200  in  order  to  continue  his  business,  he  is 
entitled  to  recover  the  damages  resulting  from  the  unlawful  act,  and 
may  recover  of  any  one  and  from  two  or  more  of  the  persons  who 
confederated  togetner  to  injure  him.  (1  Eddy  on  Combinations,  sec. 
468.)  But  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  record  showing,  or  tending  to 
show,  that  plaintiff  was  compelled  to  pay  the  $200,  or  abandon  the 
performance  of  his  contracts.  From  aught  that  appears  from  the 
evidence  he  might  have  employed  other  plumbers  to  do  his  work. 
Those  in  his  employ  had  the  right  to  quit  work  at  any  time  and  for 
any  cause,  or  without  cause,  and  plaintiff  is  not  entitled  to  recover 
merely  because  they  did  quit  on  the  call  of  their  unions.  He  was 
not  damaged,  unless  the  $200  was  coerced  from  him,  and  he  was  not 
coerced,  if  he  could  have  employed  other  plumbers  to  do  his  work. 
He  made  no  effort  to  employ  others,  but  submitted  to  the  demand 
of  the  unions  and  paid  the  $200,  rather  than  be  put  to  the  inconven- 
ience and  delay  of  hiring  other  workmen,  and  herein  is  his  case  to  be 
distinguished  from  the  case  of  Carew  v.  Rutherford  and  March  v. 
Bricklayers'  &  Plasterers'  Union,  supra,  in  both  of  which  the  plain- 
tiffs were  compelled  to  comply  with  the  demands  made  upon  them 
by  the  unions  m  order  to  carry  out  their  contracts  and  prevent  serious 
loss.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  substantial  evidence  that  the  $200 
was  paid  under  duress,  and  that  it  should  be  held  the  payment  was 
voluntary,  but  my  associates  are  of  a  different  opinion,  and  think 
there  was  sufficient  evidence  to  send  that  issue  to  the  jury.  Where- 
fore the  judgment  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  remanded. 


Labor  Organizations — Enforcement  of  Rules — Strikes — 
Injunction — Parties — Open  Shop — Reynolds  v.  Davis,  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  of  Massachusetts,  84  Northeastern  Reporter,  page  4^7. — 
Edward  T.  Reynolds  and  others,  employers,  had  procured  an  injunc- 
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tion  against  Geo.  H.  E.  Davis  and  others  to  forbid  the  carrying  out 
of  strikes.  The  injunction  was  modified  on  appeal  and  conditionally 
affirmed,  Judge  Knowlton  dissenting  as  to  some  of  the  grounds  of  the 
conclusion,  though  concurring,  in  the  general  result.  The  matter  had 
been  referred  to  a  master,  whose  findings  were  before  the  court, 
according  to  which  the  facts  were  as  follows :  Nine  firms  and  35  indi- 
viduals brought  a  bill  against  a  building  trades'  council,  6  locals,  and 
28  individuals.  At  a  time  not  stated  the  employers,  with  three  excep- 
tions, had  issued  an  advertisement  announcing  their  purpose  "to  do 
a  free  and  unrestricted  business"  under  open-shop  rules.  These  rules 
were  announced  and  on  May  1,  1906,  were  posted  in  the  shops  of  the 
employers,  whereupon  a  number  of  members  of  the  unions  left  their 
work,  others  remaining  until  a  nonunion  man  was  put  on  the  job  with 
them,  when  they  also  withdrew. 

On  the  points  involved  Judge  Loring,.who  spoke  for  the  court,  said: 

Without  going  into  details  it  is  manifest  that  the  strike  here  in 
question  was  a  strike  against  the  open  shop,  as  the  plaintiffs  proposed 
to  carry  on  an  open  shop,  and  for  the  closed  shop  as  it  had  previously 
been  carried  on  oy  many  of  the  plaintiffs  and  by  the  defendants. 

It  is  settled  in  this  Commonwealth  that  the  legality  of  a  combina- 
tion not  to  work  for  an  employer,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  strike,  depends 
(in  case  the  strikers  are  not  under  contract  to  work  for  him)  upon  the 
purpose  for  which  the  combination  is  formed — the  purpose  for  which 
the  employees  strike. 

The  occasion  of  the  strike  was  the  posting  of  the  open-shop  rules. 
The  strike  was  manifestly  a  strike  against  working  under  those  rules* 
To  understand  the  significance  of  the  defendants,  combination  not  to 
w-ork  under  these  open-shop  rules  it  is  necessary  to  state  what  was 

E  roved  to  have  been  the  condition  under  which  many  of  the  plaintiffs 
ad  been  conducting  their  business  before  these  rules  were  posted. 

They  had  as  a  rule  been  conducting  their  business  under  a  verbal 
understanding,  if  not  an  actual  agreement,  with  the  defendant  local 
unions. 

It  appears  that  the  defendant  local  unions  were  affiliated  with  the 
Building  Trades  Council  of  Lynn  and  Vicinity,  also  named  as  a  party 
defendant.  The  Building  trades  Council  of  Lynn  and  Vicinity 
appears  to  be  an  unincorporated  association  made  up  of  delegates 
from  the  local  unions  with  which  it  is  "  affiliated,7 '  including  the  six 
local  unions  named  here  as  defendants. 

By  the  working  and  trade  rules  of  this  council  every  grievance 
which  a  member  of  a  local  union  affiliated  with  the  council  has  against 
his  employer  is  to  be  investigated  by  the  executive  board  of  the  coun- 
cil, and  if  the  employer  does  not  comply  with  the  decision  of  the' 
executive  board  he  is  reported  to  the  council  as  "  unfair,' '  and  upon 
being  declared  "unfair  by  the  council  the  executive  board  is  "to 
again  interview7 '  the  employer,  and  if  the  employer  continues  in  his 
refusal  to  comply  with  tne  demands  of  the  council  the  board  "  shall 
at  once  remove  all  union  men"  from  his  employ,  and  "no  union  man 
shall  be  allowed  to  go  to  work"  for  him  until  he  is  "again placed  upon 
the  fair  list  by  the  council." 
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The  strike  in  question  was  a  combination  for  the  purpose  of  making 
the  trades  council,  composed  of  delegates  from  the  unions  of  which 
the  individual  defendants  are  members,  the  arbiter  of  all  questions 
between  individual  employees  and  their  employers. 

It  purports  to  include  questions  arising  under  contracts  still  in 
existence  between  the  two.  To  force  the  employer  to  submit  to  a 
delegate  body  of  employees  his  rights  under  an  existing  contract  by 
a  combination  for  that  purpose  is  not  a  justifiable  interference  with 
their  employer's  business. 

And  in  cases  arising  outside  existing  contracts  it  is  an  attempt  to 
force  compliance  on  the  part  of  employers  with  the  decision  or  this 
delegate  body  of  employees  as  to  wnetner  a  single  employee  is  or  is 
not  to  work  for  the  employer,  which  decision  is  to  be  enforced  by  a 
strike.  Such  a  strike  would  be  a  strike  in  the  nature  of  a  sympa- 
thetic strike,  that  is  to  say,  it  is  a  strike  not  to  forward  the  common 
interests  of  the  strikers  but  to  forward  the  interests  of  an  individual 
employee  in  respect  to  a  grievance  between  him  and  his  employer 
where  no  contract  of  employment  exists. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  a  labor  union  can  not  combine  to  sup- 
port a  committee  to  take  up  individual  grievances  in  behalf  of  the 
several  members.  What  we  now  decide  to  be  illegal  is  a  combina- 
tion that  such  grievances  (that  is  to  say,  grievances  between  an  indi- 
vidual member  of  a  union  and  his  employer  which  are  not  common 
to  the  union  members  as  a  class)  shall  be  decided  by  the  employees 
and  that  decision  enforced  by  a  strike  on  the  part  of  all.  In  this 
respect  this  case  comes  within  the  principle  upon  which  the  second 
pomt  in  Pickett  v.  Walsh,  192  Mass.,  572,  78  N.  E.,  753  [Bulletin  No. 
70,  p.  74jr  was  decided. 

It  follows  that  the  plaintiffs  were  entitled  to  an  injunction  restrain- 
ing the  defendants  from  combining  together  to  further  the  strike  in 
question,  and  from  doing  any  acts  whatever,  peaceful  or  otherwise, 
in  furtherance  thereof,  including  the  payment  of  strike  benefits  and 
putting  the  plaintiffs  on  an  unfair  list. 

The  Building  Trades  Council  and  the  six  unions  were  not  properly 
joined  as  parties  defendant  as  unincorporated  associations  (Pickett  v. 
Walsh  [supra]),  and  they  should  be  stricken  from  the  title  of  the  cause. 
The  pleader  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  reason  why  all  the  mem- 
bers of  these  unincorporated  associations  need  not  be  joined  as 
defendants  is  because  their  names  "are  to  your  complainants 
unknown/ '  and  he  has  undertaken  to  make  them  parties  by  an  alle- 
gation "that  John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  and  sundry  other  persons 
whose  names  and  whose  several  residences  or  places  of  business  are 
to  your  complainants  unknown,  are  the  remaining  members  of  said 
respondent  unions  and  the  respondent  Building  Trades  Council,  and 
are  participants  in  the  unlawful  acts  hereinafter  set  forth/ '  The 
rule  of  equity  pleading  which  dispenses  with  the  joinder  of  all  mem- 
bers of  an  unincorporated  association  depends  upon  their  being  mem- 
bers of  a  class  who  have  a  common  interest  and  are  too  numerous  to 
be  made  individually  parties  defendant  even  if  their  names  are  known 
to  the  plaintiff.  Tfie  proper  way  of  bringing  them  before  the  court 
»  to  join  as  parties  defendant  persons  who  are  alleged  to  be  and  are 
proper  representatives  of  the  class,  describing  the  class  to  which  the 
members  belong. 
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LAWS  OF  VARIOUS  STATES  RELATING  TO  LABOR,  ENACTED  SINCE 

JANUARY  1,  1904. 

[The  Tenth  Special  Report  of  this  Bureau  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and  Territories  and 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor,  in  force  January  1,  1904.  Later  enactments  are  reproduced  in 
successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  beginning  with  Bulletin  No.  57,  the  issue  of  March,  1905.  A  cumulative 
index  of  these  later  enactments  is  to  be  found  on  page  417  et  seq.  of  this  issue.] 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

ACTS  OF  FIRST  SESSION,  SIXTIETH  CONGRESS,  1907-8. 
Chapter  198. — Leave  of  absence  for  per  diem  employees — Labor  Day. 

Section  6.  All  per  diem  employees  and  other  day  laborere  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia who  have  been  continuously  employed  for  five  working  days  next  preceding  the 
first  Monday  of  September  in  each  year  (commonly  called  Labpr  Day),  and  whose 
employment  continues  through  and  beyond  said  day,  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  be  granted  leave  of  absence  with  pay  for 
said  day. 

Approved,  May  26,  1908. 

Cn after  209. — Employment  of  children — General  provisions. 

Section  1.  No  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  permitted 
to  work  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  any  factory,  workshop,  mercantile  establish- 
ment, store,  business  office,  telegraph  or  telephone  office,  restaurant,  hotel,  apartment 
house,  club,  theater,  bowling  alley,  laundry,  bootblack  stand,  or  in  the  distribution  or 
transmission  of  merchandise  or  messages.  No  such  child  shall  be  employed  in  any  work 
performed  for  wages  or  other  compensation,  to  whomsoever  payable,  during 'the  hours 
when  the  public  schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  in  session,  nor  before  the  hour 
of  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  or  after  the  hour  of  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening:  Provided, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  children  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  Senate:  And  provided  further,  That  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court  of  said  Dis- 
trict may,  upon  the  application  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  next  friend  of  said  child, 
issue  a  permit  for  the  employment  of  any  child  between  the  ages  of  twelve  and  fourteen 
years  at  any  occupation  or  employment  not  in  his  judgment  dangerous  or  injurious  to 
the  health  or  morals  of  such  child,  upon  evidence  satisfactory  to  him  that  the  labor  of 
such  child  is  necessary  for  its  support,  or  for  the  assistance  of  a  disabled,  ill,  or  invalid 
father  or  mother,  or  for  the  support  in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  younger  brother  or  sister  or  a 
widowed  mother.  Such  permits  shall  be  issued  for  a  definite  time,  but  they  shall  be 
revocable  at  the  discretion  of  the  judge  by  whom  they  are  issued  or  by  his  successor  in 
office.  Hearings  for  granting  and  revoking  permits  shall  be  held  upon  such  notice  and 
under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  judge  of  said  court  shall  prescribe. 

Sec  2.  No  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  any  of  the  establishments  named  in  section  one,  unless 
the  person  or  corporation  employing  him  procures  and  keeps  on  file  and  accessible  to 
the  inspectors  authorized  by  this  act  and  the  truant  officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
an  age  and  schooling  certificate,  and  keeps  two  complete  lists  of  all  such  children 
employed  therein,  one  on  file  and  one  conspicuously  posted  near  the  principal  entrance 
of  the  building  in  which  such  children  are  employed. 

Sec  3.  An  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  approved  only  by  the  superintend- 
ent of  public  schools,  or  by  a  person  authorized  by  him  in  writing,  who  shall  have 
authority  to  administer  the  oath  provided  for  therein,  but  no  fee  shall  be  charged 
therefor. 

Sec  4.  No  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  approved  unless  satisfactory  evi- 
dence is  furnished  by  duly  attested  transcript  of  the  certificate  of  birth  or  baptism  of 
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such  child,  or  other  religious  record,  or  the  register  of  birth  or  the  affidavit  of  the  parent 
or  guardian  or  custodian  of  a  child,  which  affidavit  shall  be  required,  however,  only  in 
case  such  last-mentioned  transcript  of  the  certificate  of  birtn  be  not  procured  and 
filed,  showing  the  place  and  date  of  birth  of  such  child,  which  affidavit  must  be  taken 
before  the  officer  issuing  the  employment  certificate,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and 
required  to  administer  such  oath,  and  who  shall  not  demand  or  receive  a  fee  therefor. 
Sec.  5.  The  age  and  schooling  certificate  of  a  child  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall 
be  in  the  following  form: 

AGE  AND   SCHOOLING    CERTIFICATE. 

This  certifies  that  I  am  the  (father,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian)  of  (name  of 

child) ,  and  that  (he  or  she)  was  born  at  (name  of  town  or  city) 

in  the  county  (name  of  county,  if  known) and  State  (or  country) on 

the  (day  and  year  of  birth) and  is  now  (number  of  years  and  months) old. 

Signature  of  (father,  mother,  guardian,  or  custodian). 

(Date.) 

There  personally  appeared  before  me  the  above-named  (name  of  person  signing) 

and  made  oath  that  the  foregoing  certificate  by  (him  or  her)  signed  is 

true  to  the  best  of  (his  or  her)  knowledge  and  belief.     I  hereby  approve  the  foregoing 

certificate  of  (name  of  child) ;  complexion  (fair  or  dark), ;  hair 

(color), having  no  sufficient  reason  to  doubt  that  (he  or  she)  is  of  the  age  therein 

certified,  I  hereby  certify  that  (he  or  she)  can  read  at  sight  and  can  write  legibly  sim- 

Sle  sentences  in  the  English  language,  and  that  (he  or  she)  has  reached  the  normal 
evelopment  of  a  child  of  (his  or  her)  age,  and  is  in  sound  health  and  is  physically 
able  to  perform  the  work  which  (he  or  she)  intends  to  do,  and  that  (he  or  she)  has 
regularly  attended  the  public  schools,  or  a  school  equivalent  thereto,  for  not  less  than 
one  hundred  and  thirty  days  during  the  school  year  previous  to  applying  for  such 
school  record,  or  during  the  year  previous  to  applying  for  such  school  record,  and  has 
received  during  such  period  instruction  in  reading,  spelling,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

This  certificate  belongB  to  (name  of  child  in  whose  behalf  it  is  drawn) 

and  is  to  be  surrendered  to  (him  or  her)  whenever  (he  or  she)  leaves  the  service  of  the 
corporation  or  employer  holding  the  same,  but  if  not  claimed  by  said  child  within 
thirty  days  from  such  time  it  shall  be  returned  to  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
(Signature  of  person  authorized  to  approve  and  sign, 

with  official  character  of  authority.) 

(Date.) 

A  duplicate  of  each  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  be  filled  out  and  kept  on  file 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  schools.  Any  explanatory  matter  may  be  printed 
with  such  certificate,  in  the  discretion  of  said  superintendent:  Provided,  That  in 
exceptional  cases  the  judge  of  the  juvenile  court,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  schools,  or  the  person  authorized  to  act  for  him,  may,  in 
writing,  waive  the  necessity  of  the  schooling  certificate  provided  for  in  this  act,  and 
in  such  cases  the  age  certificate  shall  entitle  the  holder  to  be  employed  without  a 
violation  of  this  act. 

Sec  6.  Whoever  employs  a  child  or  permits  a  child  to  be  employed  in  violation 
of  sections  one,  two,  eight,  or  nine  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and,  for  such  offense,  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty  dollars;  and  whoever  continues  to 
employ  any  child  in  violation  of  any  of  said  sections  of  this  act,  after  being  notified 
by  an  inspector  authorized  by  this  act,  or  a  truant  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  for  every  day  thereafter  that  such  employment  continues  be  fined  not  more 
than  twenty  dollars.  A  failure  to  produce  to  an  inspector  authorized  by  this  act, 
or  a  truant  officer  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  any  age  or  schooling  certificate  or  list 
required  by  this  act  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of  illegal  employment  of  any  per- 
son whose  age  and  schooling  certificate  is  not  produced  or  whose  name  is  not  listed. 
Any  corporation  or  employer  retaining  any  age  and  schooling  certificate  in  violation 
of  section  five  of  this  act  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  twenty  dollars.  Every  person 
authorized  to  sign  the  certificate  prescribed  by  section  five  oi  this  act  who  knowingly 
certifies  to  any  materially  false  statement  therein  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  fifty 
dollars. 

Sec.  7.  The  inspectors  authorized  by  this  act  and  the  truant  officers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  visit  the  establishments  named  in  section  one  and  ascertain  whether 
any  minors  are  employed  therein  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  they  shall 
report  any  cases  of  such  illegal  employment  to  tne  superintendent  of  public  schools 
and  the  corporation  counsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  inspectors  authorized  by 
this  act  and  the  truant  officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  require  that  the  age 
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and  schooling  certificates  and  lists  provided  for  in  this  act  of  minors  employed  in  the 
establishments  named  in  section  one  shall  be  produced  for  their  inspection. 

Sec.  8.  No  minor  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  be  employed,  permitted,  or  suf- 
fered to  work  in  any  of  the  establishments  named  in  section  one  more  than  eight  hours 
in  any  one  day,  or  before  the  hour  of  six  o'clock  antemeridian,  or  after  the  hour  of 
seven  o'clock  postmeridian,  and  in  no  case  shall  the  number  of  hours  exceed  forty- 
eight  in  a  week. 

Sec.  9.  Every  employer  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  room  where  such 
persons  are  employed  a  printed  notice,  stating  the  number  of  hours  required  of  them 
on  each  day  of  the  week,  the  hours  of  commencing  and  stopping  work,  and  the  hours 
when  the  time  or  times  allowed  for  dinner  or  for  other  meals  oegin  and  end.  The 
printed  form  of  such  notice  shall  be  furnished  by  the  inspectors  authorized  by  this 
act  and  the  truant  officers  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  the  employment  of  any 
such  person  for  a  longer  time  in  any  day  than  that  so  stated  shall  be  deemed  a  viola- 
tion of  this  section. 

Sec  10.  The  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  hereby  authorized  to 
appoint  two  inspectors  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act,  at  a  compensation  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  two  hundred  dollars  each  per  annum. 

Sec  11.  No  male  child  under  ten,  and  no  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age  shall  exer- 
cise the  trade  of  bootblacking,  or  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  any  newspapers,  maga- 
zines, periodicals,  or  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of  any  description  whatsoever,  upon 
the  streets,  roads,  or  highways,  or  in  any  public  place  within  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec  12.  From  and  after  July  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  no  male  child 
under  sixteen  years  shall  exercise  the  trade  of  bootblacking  or  sell  or  expose  or  offer 
for  sale  any  newspapers,  magazines,  periodicals  or  goods,  ware  or  merchandise  of  any 
description  whatsoever  upon  the  streets,  roads,  or  nighways,  or  in  any  public  place 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  unless  a  permit  and  badge  <u  hereinafter  provided 
shall  have  been  issued  to  him  by  the  superintendent  of  public  schools  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  by  a  person  authorized  oy  him  in  writing  for  that  purpose  upon  the 
application  of  the  parent,  guardian,  or  other  person  having  the  custody  of  the  child 
desiring  such  a  permit  and  badge,  or  in  case  said  child  has  no  parent,  guardian,  or 
custodian,  then  on  the  application  of  his  next  friend,  being  an  adult. 

Sec  13.  Such  permit  and  badge  shall  be  issued  free  of  charge  to  the  applicant, 
but  shall  not  be  issued  until  an  age  and  schooling  certificate  shall  have  been  issued 
as  provided  in  this  act. 

Sec  14.  Such  permit  shall  state  the  date  and  place  of  birth  of  the  child,  the  name 
and  address  of  its  parent,  guardian,  custodian,  or  next  friend,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  describe  the  color  of  hair  and  eyes,  the  height  and  weight,  and  any  distinguish- 
ing facial  mark  of  such  child,  and  shall  further  state  that  the  age  and  schooling  cer- 
tificate has  been  duly  examined  and  filed,  and  that  the  child  named  in  such  permit 
has  appeared  before  the  officer  issuing  the  permit.  The  badge  furnished  by  the 
officer  issuing  the  permit  shall  bear  on  its  face  a  number  corresponding  to  the  number 
of  the  permit  and  the  name  of  the  child.  Every  such  permit,  and  every  such  badge 
on  its  reverse  side,  shall  be  signed  in  the  presence  of  the  officer  issuing  the  same  by 
the  child  in  whose  name  it  is  issued.  The  badge  provided  for  herein  shall  be  worn 
conspicuously  at  all  times  by  such  child  while  so  working,  and  all  such  permits  and 
badges  shall  expire  annually  on  the  first  day  of  January.  The  color  of  the  badge 
shall  be  changed  each  year.  No  child  to  whom  such  permit  and  badge  are  issued 
shall  transfer  the  same  to  any  other  person,  nor  be  engaged  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  any  of  the  trades  or  occupations  mentioned  in  this  section  [Sec.  12]  without  having 
conspicuously  upon  his  person  such  badge,  and  he  shall  exhibit  the  same  upon  demand 
to  any  police  or  truant  officer  or  to  the  inspectors  in  this  act  provided  for. 

Sec  15.  No  child  to  whom  a  permit  and  badge  are  issued  as  provided  for  in  the 
preceding  sections  shall  sell  or  expose  or  offer  for  sale  any  newspapers,  magazines, 
or  periodicals  or  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  of  any  description  whatever  alter  ten 
o'clock  in  the  evening  or  before  six  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

Sec  16.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply  to  the  employment  of  any  child 
in  a  theatrical  exhibition,  provided  the  written  consent  of  one  of  the  commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  first  obtained.  Such  consent  shall  specify  the  name  of 
the  child,  its  age,  the  names  and  residence  of  its  parents  or  guardians,  together  with 
the  place  and  character  of  the  exhibition. 

Sec  17.  The  juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  is  hereby  given  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  arising  under  this  act. 

Approved,  May  28, 1908. 
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NEW  JEBSEY. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 

Chapter  1 7 .  — Inspection  of  bakeries. 

FSee  Bulletin  No.  73,  p.  912.J 

Chapter  197. — Accidents  on  railroads. 

Section  7.  Every  railroad  shall,  whenever  an  accident,  attended  with  or  without 
loss  of  human  life,  occurs  within  this  State  upon  its  line  of  railroad,  or  upon  the  depot 
grounds  or  yards,  give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  said  board  [of  railroad  commis- 
sioners]. In  the  event  of  any  such  accident  the  said  board,  if  it  be  deemed  the  public 
interests  require  it,  shall  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  forthwith,  which  investi- 

?;ation  shall  be  held  in  the  locality  of  the  accident,  unless  for  the  greater  convenience 
or  those  concerned  it  shall  order  such  investigation  to  be  held  at  some  other  place, 
and  said  investigation  may  be  adjourned  from  place  to  place,  as  may  be  found  neces- 
sary and  convenient.  The  said  board  shall  notify  an  officer  or  station  agent  of  said 
railroad  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  investigation  at  least  five  days  before  such  investi- 
gation shall  take  place.  The  cost  of  such  investigation  shall  be  ascertained  by  the 
chairman  of  the  said  board,  and  the  said  cost  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  said  board. 
Approved  May  15,  1907. 

Chapter  229. — Employment  of  children — General  provisions. 

[See  Bulletin.  No.  73,  pp.  753, 764.] 

Chapter  230. — Employment  offices. 

Section  1.  The  term  person,  when  used  in  this  act,  means  and  includes  any  indi- 
vidual, company,  association  or  corporation,  or  their  agents,  and  the  term  employment 
agency  means  and  includes  the  business  of  procuring  or  offering  to  procure  help  or 
employment  or  of  giving  information  as  to  where  help  or  employment  may  be  pro- 
cured, whether  such  business  is  conducted  in  a  building  or  on  the  street  or  elsewhere; 
and  the  business  of  keeping  an  intelligence  office,  employment  bureau,  theatrical,  or 
shipping  agency,  nurses'  registry,  or  agency  for  procuring  engagements  for  vaudeville 
or  theatrical  performers,  or  other  agency  or  office  for  procuring  work  or  employment 
for  persons  seeking  employment  where  a  fee  or  privilege  or  commission  is  exacted, 
charged  or  received  directly  or  indirectly  for  procuring  or  assisting  or  promising  to 
procure  employment,  work,  engagement  or  a  situation  of  any  kind,  or  for  procuring  or 
providing  help  or  promising  to  provide  help  for  any  person,  whether  such  fee  is  col- 
lected from  the  applicant  for  employment  or  the  applicant  for  help,  excepting  agencies 
conducted  exclusively  for  procuring  employment  for  persons  as  teachers,  and  in  recog- 
nized educational  institutions  only,  as  occupants  of  technical  or  executive  positions, 
and  registries  of  all  incorporated  associations  of  registered  nurses  and  bureaus  ^con- 
ducted by  registered  medical  institutions,  and  excepting  also  departments  maintained 
by  persons,  firms,  corporations  or  associations  for  the  purpose  of  securing  help  for 
themselves  where  no  fee  is  charged  the  applicant  for  employment.  The  term  fee,  as 
used  in  this  act,  means  money  or  a  promise  to  pay  money.  The  term  fee  also  means 
and  includes  the  excess  of  money  received  by  any  such  licensed  person  over  what  he 
has  paid  for  transportation,  transfer  of  baggage  or  lodging  for  any  applicant  for  employ- 
ment. The  term  fee,  as  used  in  this  act,  also  means  and  includes  the  difference 
between  the  amount  of  money  received  by  any  person  who  furnishes  employees  or 
performers  for  any  entertainment,  exhibition  or  performance  and  the  amount  paid  by 
said  Derson  to  the  employees  or  performers  whom  he  hires  to  gjive  such  entertainment. 
exhibition  or  performance.  Tne  term  privilege,  as  used  in  this  act,  means  and 
includes  the  furnishing  of  food,  supplies,  tools  or  shelter  to  contract  laborers,  com- 
monly "known  as  commissary  privileges. 

Sec.  2.  No  person  shall  open,  keep  or  carry  on  any  such  employment  agency  unless 
every  such  person  shall  procure  a  license  therefor  from  the  mayor  or  the  head  officer 
Fof  the  municipality]  in  which  such  person  intends  to  conduct  such  agency.  Such 
license  shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  said  agency.  Any  person  who  shall 
open  or  conduct  such  an  employment  agency  without  first  procuring  said  license 
snail  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment 
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for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Such 
license  shall  be  granted  upon  the  payment  to  the  treasurer  of  such  munici- 
pality, or  other  similar  officer,  of  a  fee  of  not  exceeding  twenty-five  dollars  annually 
for  such  employment  agency,  the  amount  of  such  fee  to  be  fixed  by  said 
mayor  or  other  head  officer,  one-half  of  which  license  fee  shall  go  to  and  be  paid  to 
the  chief  of  police  or  to  the  license  inspector  if  one  be  appointed.  Every  license 
shall  contain  the  name  of  the  person  licensed,  a  designation  of  the  city,  street  and 
number  of  the  house  in  which  the  person  licensed  is  authorized  to  carry  on  the  said 
employment  agency,  and  the  number  and  date  of  such  license.  Such  license  shall 
not  be  valid  to  protect  any  other  than  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued,  or  any 
place  other  than  tnat  designated  in  the  license,  and  shall  not  be  transferred  or  assigned 
to  any  other  person  unless  consent  is  obtained  from  the  mayor  or  other  head  officer. 
No  such  agency  shall  be  located  in  rooms  used  for  living  purposes  or  where  boarders  or 
lodgers  are  kept  or  where  meals  are  served  or  where  persons  sleep  or  in  connection 
with  a  building  or  on  premises  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  to  be  consumed  on 
the  premises,  excepting  cafes  and  restaurants  in  office  buildings.  If  said  licensed 
person  shall  conduct  a  lodging  house  for  the  unemployed,  separate  and  apart  from 
such  agency,  it  shall  be  so  designated  in  the  license.  The  application  for  such  license 
shall  be  filed  not  less  than  one  week  prior  to  the  granting  of  said  license,  and  the 
mayor  or  other  head  officer  shall  act  upon  such  application  within  thirty  days  from 
the  time  of  such  application.  Every  such  applicant  shall  be  required  to  furnish 
satisfactory  proof,  by  affidavits,  of  good,  moral  character,  and  any  person  may  protest 
against  the  issuance  or  the  transfer  of  any  license.  The  names  and  addresses  of  all 
applicants  for  licenses  or  for  transfers  of  licenses  shall  be  posted  daily  in  the  office 
of  the  clerk  of  said  municipality.  The  license  shall  run  to  the  first  day  of  January 
next  ensuing  the  date  thereof,  and  no  longer,  unless  sooner  revoked  by  the  mayor  or 
other  head  officer  granting  the  same. 

Sec  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  such  licensed  person,  except  those  conducting 
theatrical  agencies,  or  agencies  for  the  employment  of  vaudeville  performers,  or 
nurses'  registries,  or  agencies  for  the  procuring  of  technical,  clerical,  sales  or  execu- 
tive positions  for  men  only,  to  keep  a  register,  approved  by  the  mayor  or  other  head 
officer,  in  which  shall  be  entered,  in  the  English  language,  the  date  of  the  application 
for  employment;  the  name  and  address  of  the  applicant  to  whom  employment  is 
promised  or  offered ;  the  amount  of  the  fee  received,  and,  whenever  possible,  the  names 
and  addresses  of  former  employers  or  persons  to  whom  such  applicant  is  known.  Such 
licensed  person,  except  those  above  specified  in  this  section,  shall  also  enter  in  a 
separate  register,  to  be  approved  as  aforesaid,  in  the  English  language,  the  name 
and  address  of  every  applicant  accepted  for  help,  the  date  of  such  application,  kind 
of  help  requested,  the  names  of  the  persons  sent,  with  the  designation  of  the  one 
employed,  the  amount  of  the  fee  received  and  the  rate  of  wages  agreed  upon.  The 
aforesaid  registers  of  applicants  for  employment  and  for  help  shall  be  open  during 
office  hours  to  inspection  by  the  officers  of  said  municipality.  No  such  licensed 
person,  his  agent  or  employees,  shall  make  any  false  entry  in  such  registers.  It  shall 
be  the  duty  of  every  licensed  person,  whenever  possible,  to  communicate  orally  or 
in  writing  with  at  least  one  of  the  persons  mentioned  as  references  for  every  applicant 
for  work  in  private  families,  or  employed  in  a  fiduciary  capacity,  and  the  result  of  such 
investigation  shall  be  kept  on  file  in  such  agency:  Provided,  That  if  the  applicant 
for  help  voluntarily  waives  in  writing  such  investigation  of  references  by  the  licensed 
person,  failure  on  the  part  of  the  licensed  person  to  make  such  investigation  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  violation  of  this  act.  Every  licensed  person  exempted  from  the 
provisions  of  this  section  as  to  the  keeping  of  registers  shall  keep  accurate  records, 
in  the  English  language,  of  all  persons  to  whom  work  is  promised  or  offered,  or  from 
whom  a  fee  is  taken,  and  of  all  persons  from  whom  an  application  for  an  employee 
is  accepted,  together  with  the  date  of  the  engagement,  the  amount  of  the  fee  received 
and  the  rate  of  remuneration  agreed  upon. 

Sec.  4.  The  fees  charged  applicants  for  employment  as  lumbermen,  agricultural 
hands,  coachmen,  grooms,  hostlers,  seamstresses,  cooks,  waiters,  waitresses,  scrub- 
women, laundresses,  maids,  nurses  (except  professional)  and  all  domestics  and 
servants,  unskilled  workers  and  general  laborers,  shall  not  in  any  case  exceed  ten 
per  centum  of  the  first  month's  wages,  and  for  all  other  applicants  for  employment 
shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  first  week's  wages  or  salary,  or  five  per  centum 
of  the  first  year's  salary,  except  when  the  employment  or  engagement  is  of  a  tempo- 
rary nature,  not  to  exceed  in  any  single  contract  one  month,  then  the  fee  shall  not 
exceed  ten  per  centum  of  the  salary  paid.  In  case  the  applicant  shall  not  accept  or 
obtain  help  or  employment,  through  such  agency,  then  such  licensed  person  shall  on 
demand  repay  the  full  amount  of  the  said  fee,  allowing  three  days'  time  to  determine 
the  fact  of  the  applicant's  failure  to  obtain  help  or  employment.     If  an  employee 
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furnished  fails  to  remain  one  week  in  the  situation,  a  new  employee  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  applicant  for  help  if  he  so  elects,  or  three-fifths  of  the  fee  returned,  within  four 
days  of  demand:  Provided,  Said  applicant  for  help  notifies  said  licensed  person 
within  thirty  days  of  the  failure  of  the  applicant  to  accept  the  position  or  of  the  appli- 
cant's discharge  for  cause.  If  the  employee  is  discharged  within  one  week  without 
said  employee's  fault,  another  position  shall  be  furnished  or  three-fifths  of  the  fee 
returned  to  the  applicant  for  employment,  if  he  so  elects.  Failure  of  said  applicant 
for  help  to  notify  said  licensed  person  that  such  help  has  been  obtained  through 
means  other  than  said  agency  shall  entitle  said  licensed  person  to  retain  or  collect 
three-fifths  of  the  said  fee.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  send  out  any  applicant 
for  employment  without  having  obtained,  either  orally  or  in  writing,  a  bona  fide 
order  therefor,  and  if  it  shall  appear  that  no  employment  of  the  kind  applied  for 
existed  at  the  place  to  which  said  applicant  was  directed,  the  said  licensed  person 
shall  refund  to  such  applicant,  within  three  days  of  demand,  any  sums  paid  by  said 
applicant  for  transportation  in  going  to  and  returning  from  said  place,  and  all  fees 
paid  by  said  applicant.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  licensed  person  to  give  to  every 
applicant  for  employment  from  whom  a  fee  shall  be  received  a  receipt,  in  which 
shall  be  stated  the  name  of  said  applicant,  the  date  and  amount  of  the  fee,  and  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  paid,  and  to  every  applicant  for  help  a  receipt  stating  the 
name  and  address  of  said  applicant,  the  date  and  amount*  of  the  fee,  and  the  kind  of 
help  to  be  provided.  Every  such  receipt,  excepting  only  those  given  by  theatrical, 
and  those  procuring  technical,  clerical,  sales  and  executive  positions  for  men  only, 
shall  have  printed  on  the  back  thereof  a  copy  of  this  section,  in  the  English  language, 
and  in  any  language  which  the  person  to  whom  the  receipt  is  issued  can  understand. 
No  such  licensed  person  shall  receive  or  accept  any  valuable  thing  or  gift  as  a  fee  or 
in  lieu  thereof.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  divide  fees  with  contractors  or  their 
agents,  or  other  employers,  or  anyone  in  their  employ  to  whom  applicants  for  employ- 
ment are  sent.  Every  such  licensed  person  shall  give  to  each  applicant  for  employ- 
ment a  card  or  printed  paper  containing  the  name  of  the  applicant,  name  and  address 
of  such  employment  agency,  and  the  written  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  applicant  is  sent  for  employment.  Every  such  licensed  person  shall  post  in  a 
conspicuous  place  in  each  room  of  such  agency  sections  four,  five  and  six  of  this  act, 
whicn  shall  be  printed  in  large  type,  in  languages  which  persons  commonly  doing 
business  with  such  office  can  understand.  Such  printed  law  shall  also  contain  the 
name  and  address  of  the  officer  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  this  law. 

Sec.  5.  No  such  person  shall  induce  or  attempt  to  induce  any  domestic  employee 
• to  leave  his  employment  with  a  view  to  obtaining  other  employment  through  such 
agency.  Whenever  such  licensed  person,  or  any  other  acting  for  him,  agrees  to  send 
one  or  more  persons  to  work  as  contract  laborers  in  any  one  place  outside  the  city  in 
which  such  agency  is  located,  the  said  licensed  person  shall  file  with  the  mayor  or 
commissioner  of  licenses,  within  five  days  after  the  contract  is  made,  a  statement 
containing  the  following  items:  Name  and  address  of  the  employee;  nature  of  the 
work  to  be  performed,  hours  of  labor;  wages  offered,  destination  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed and  terms  of  transportation.  A  duplicate  copy  of  this  statement  shall  be 
given  to  the  applicant  for  employment  in  a  language  which  he  is  able  to  understand. 

Sec  6.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  any  female  as  a 
servant  or  inmate  or  performed  [performerl  to  enter  any  place  of  bad  repute,  house 
of  ill-fame  or  assignation  house,  or  to  any  nouse  or  place  of  amusement  kept  for  im- 
moral purposes,  or  place  resorted  to  for  the  purposes  of  prostitution,  or  gambling 
house,  the  character  of  which  such  licensed  person  could  have  ascertained  upon 
reasonable  inquiry.  No  such  licensed  person  snail  knowingly  permit  any  person  of 
bad  character,  prostitutes,  gamblers,  intoxicated  persons  or  procurers  to  frequent 
such  agency.  No  such  licensed  person^  shall  accept  any  application  for  employment 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  any  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen  years,  or  shall  place  or 
assist  in  placing  any  such  child  in  any  employment  whatever.  No  licensed  person, 
his  agents,  servants  or  employees,  shall  induce  or  compel  any  person  to  enter  such 
agency  for  any  purpose,  by  the  use  of  force  or  by  taking  forcible  possession  of  said 
person's  property.  No  such  licensed  person,  his  or  her  agents  or  employees,  shall 
nave  sexual  intercourse  with  any  applicant  for  employment.  No  such  person  shall 
procure  or  offer  to  procure  help  or  employment  in  rooms  or  on  premises  where  intoxi- 
cating; liquors  are  sold  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  whether  or  not  dues  or  a  fee 
or  privilege  is  exacted,  charged  or  received  directly  or  indirectly.  For  the  violation 
of  any  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  the  penalty  snail  be  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  fifty  dollars  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  or  imprison- 
ment for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
No  such  licensed  person  shall  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any  false  or  fraudulent 
or  misleading  notice  or  advertisement;  all  advertisements  of  such  employment  agency 
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by  means  of  cards,  circulars  or  signs  and  in  newspapers  and  other  publications,  and 
all  letter  heads,  receipts  and  blanks  shall  contain  the  name  and  address  of  such  em- 
ployment agency,  and  no  such  licensed  person  shall  give  any  false  information,  or 
make  any  fake  promise  or  false  representation  concerning  employment  to  any  appli- 
cant who  shall  register  for  employment  or  help. 

Sec.  7.  The  enforcement  of  this  act  shall  be  intrusted  to  the  police  departments  of 
all  municipalities  not  having  license  inspectors  and  to  the  license  inspector  or  inspect- 
ors in  other  municipalities.  The  chief  of  police  or  such  license  inspector  as  may  be 
appointed  by  the  chief  of  police,  which  inspector  shall  have  no  other  duties  except 
under  this  act,  shall  make,  at  least,  bimonthly  visits  to  every  such  agency  excepting 
those  agencies  exempted  from  keeping  the  prescribed  registers  under  section  four  of 
this  act,  which  shall  be  inspected  on  complaint  made  to  said  licensed  inspector. 
Said  inspectors  shall  have  a  suitable  badge  which  they  shalL  exhibit  on  demand  of 
any  person  with  whom  they  may  have  official  business.  Said  inspectors  shall  see 
that  all  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  complied  with,  and  shall  have  no  other  occupa- 
tion or  business.  Complaints  against  any  such  licensed  person  shall  be  made  in 
writing  to  any  police  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  and  reasonable  notice  thereof, 
not  less  than  one  day,  shall  be  given  in  writing  to  said  licensed  person  by  serving 
upon  him  a  concise  statement  of  the  facts  constituting  the  complaint,  and  a  hearing 
shall  be  had  before  the  police  magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  within  one  week  from 
the  date  of  the  filing  of  the  complaint,  and  no  adjournment  shall  be  taken  for  a  period 
longer  than  one  week.  A  daily  calendar  of  all  hearings  shall  be  kept  by  the  police 
magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace,  and  shall  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his 
court  room  or  office  for  at  least  one  day  before  the  date  of  such  hearings.  The  police 
magistrate  or  justice  of  the  peace  shall  render  his  decision  within  eight  days  from  the 
time  the  matter  is  finally  submitted  to  him.  Said  police  magistrate  or  justice  of  the 
peace  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  such  complaints  and  hearings.  The  said  mayor  or 
other  said  officer  may  refuse  to  issue  and  may  revoke  any  license  for  any  good  cause 
shown,  within  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  this  act,  and  when  it  is  shown  to  his  satis- 
faction that  any  licensed  person  is  guilty  of  any  immoral,  fraudulent  or  illegal  con- 
duct, in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  said  business,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  revoke 
the  license  of  such  persons;  but  notice  of  the  charges  shall  be  presented  and  reasonable 
opportunity  shall  be  given  said  licensed  person  to  defend  himself.  Whenever  for  any 
cause  such  license  is  revoked,  license  shall  not  be  issued  to  said  licensed  person  or 
his  representative,  or  to  any  person  with  whom  he  is  to  be  associated  in  the  business 
of  furnishing  employment.    The  violation  of  any  provision  of  this  act,  except  as 

Erovided  in  sections  two  and  six,  shall  be  punishable  by  a  fine  not  to  exceed  twenty- 
ve  dollars,  and  any  city  magistrate r  police  justice,  justice  of  the  peace,  or  any  inferior 
magistrate  having  original  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases,  shall  have  power  to  impose 
said  fine,  and  in  default  of  payment  thereof  to  commit  the  person  so  offending  tor  a 
period  not  exceeding  thirty  days.  Any  person  may  institute  criminal  proceedings 
for  its  enforcement  before  any  court  of  competent  jurisdiction. 
Approved  May  28,  1907. 

Chapter  257. — Department  of  labor. 
[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  pp.  910,  911.] 

NEW  YORK. 

ACTS  OP  1907. 
Chapter  83.—  Examination,  etc.,  of  horseshoers. 

Section  1.  Article  thirteen  *  *  *  of  chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the 
laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven,  *  *  *  as  amended  by  chapter  fkye 
hundred  and  fifty -eight  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Became  a  law  March  27,  1907. 

[This  article  related  to  the  examination  and  licensing  of  horseshoers.] 

Chapter,  20ft. — Inspection  of  locomotive  boilers. 

Section  1.  Section  forty-nine-a  of  chapter  five  hundred  and  sixty-five  of  the  laws 
of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety,  *  *  *  as  added  by  chapter  six  hundred  and 
eleven  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and.  five,  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as 
follows: 

Section  49-a.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  railroad  corporation  operated  by  steam 
ower,  within  this  State,  and  of  the  directors,  managers  or  superintendents  of  such 
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railroad  to  cause  thorough  inspections  to  be  made  of  the  boilers  and  their  appurte- 
nances of  all  the  steam  locomotives  which  shall  be  used  by  such  corporation  or  cor- 
porations, on  said  railroads.  Said  inspections  shall  be  made,  at  least  every  three 
months  under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  said  corporations,  or  the  direct- 
ors, managers  or  superintendents  thereof,  by  persons  of  suitable  qualifications  and 
attainments  to  perform  the  services  required  of  inspectors  of  boilers,  and  who  from 
their  knowledge  of  the  construction  and  use  of  boilers  and  the  appurtenances  there- 
with connected,  are  able  to  form  a  reliable  opinion  of  the  strength,  form,  workman- 
ship and  suitableness  of  boilers,  to  be  employed  without  hazard  of  life,  from  imper- 
fections in  material,  workmanship  or  arrangement  of  any  part  of  such  boiler  and 
appurtenances.  All  such  boilers  so  used  shall  comply  with  the  following  require- 
ments: The  boilers  must  be  made  of  good  and  suitable  materials;  the  openings  for 
the  passage  of  water  and  steam  respectively,  and  all  pipes  and  tubes  exposed  to  heat 
shall  be  of  proper  dimensions;  the  safety  valves,  fusible  plugs,  low  water  glass  indi- 
cator, gauge  cocks  and  steam  gauges,  snail  be  of  such  construction,  condition  and 
arrangement  that  the  same  may  be  safely  employed  in  the  active  service  of  the  rail- 
road corporation  without  peril  to  life;  and  each  inspector  shall  satisfy  himself  by 
thorough  examination  that  said  requirements  have  been  fully  complied  with.  No 
boiler,  nor  any  connection  therewith  shall  be  approved  which  is  unsafe  in  its  form, 
or  dangerous  from  defects,  workmanship  or  other  cause.  The  person  or  persons  who 
shall  make  the  said  inspections  if  he  or  they  approve  of  the  boiler  or  boilers  and  the 
appurtenances  throughout,  shall  make  and  subscribe  his  or  their  name  to  a  written 
or  printed  certificate  which  shall  contain  the  number  of  each  boiler  inspected,  the 
date  of  its  inspection,  the  condition  of  the  boiler  inspected,  and  such  details  as  may 
be  required  by  the  forms  and  regulations  which  shall  be  prescribed  by  the  railroad 
commissioners.  Every  certificate  shall  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  inspector,  and 
he  shall  cause  said  certificate  or  certificates  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  railroad 
commissioners,  within  ten  days  after  each  inspection  shall  be  made,  and  also  a  copy 
thereof  with  the  chief  operating  officer  or  employee  of  such  railroad  having  charge  of 
the  operation  of  such  locomotive  boiler;  a  copy  shall  also  be  placed  by  such  officer 
or  employee  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  cab  connected  with  the  locomotive  boiler 
inspected,  and  there  kept  framed  under  glass.  The  railroad  commissioners  shall  have 
power,  from  time  to  time,  to  formulate  rules  and  regulations  for  the  inspection  and 
testing  of  boilers  as  aforesaid,  and  may  require  the  removal  of  incompetent  inspect- 
ors of  boilers  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Copies  of  such  rules  and  regulations 
shall  be  mailed  to  every  corporation  operating  a  railroad  by  steam  in  this  State.  If  it 
shall  be  ascertained  by  sucn  inspection  ana  test  or  otherwise,  that  any  locomotive 
boiler  is  unsafe  for  use,  the  same  shall  not  again  be  used  until  it  shall  be  repaired, 
and  made  safe,  so  as  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  section.  Every  corpora- 
tion, director,  manager  or  superintendent  operating  such  railroad  and  violating  any 
of  the  provisions  of  tnis  section  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty,  to  be  paid  to  the  people 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  and  the  further 
penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  day  it  or  they  shall  omit  or  neglect  to  comply 
with  said  provisions,  and  the  making  or  filing  of  a  false  certificate  shall  be  a  misde- 
meanor, and  every  inspector  who  wilfully  certifies  falsely  touching  any  steam  boiler, 
or  any  appurtenance  thereto  belonging,  or  any  matter  or  thing  contained  or  required 
to  be  contained  in  any  certificate,  signed  and  sworn  to  by  him,  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor.  Any  person,  upon  application  to  the  secretary  of  said  board  of  rail- 
road commissioners,  and  on  the  payment  of  such  reasonable  fee  as  said  board  may  by 
rule  fix,  shall  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of  any  such  certificate. 

Sec.  2.  Such  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  inserting  therein  a  new  section  to  be 
section  forty-nine-c  and  to  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  49-c.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  corporation  operating  a  steam  railroad, 
within  this  State,  and  of  its  directors,  managers  or  superintendents,  to  cause  the 
boiler  of  every  locomotive  used  on  such  railroad  to  be  washed  out  as  often  as  once 
every  thirty  days?  and  to  equip  each  boiler  with,  and  maintain  thereon  at  all  times,  a 
water  glass,  showing  the  height  of  water  in  the  boiler,  having  two  valves  or  Bhut-off 
cocks,  one  at  each  end  of  such  glass,  which  valves  or  shut-on  cocks  shall  be  so  con- 
structed that  they  can  be  easily  opened  and  closed  by  hand;  also  to  cause  such  valves 
or  shut-off  cocks  and  all  gauge  cocks  or  try  cocks  attached  to  the  boiler  to  be  removed 
and  cleaned  whenever  the  ooiler  is  washed  out  pursuant  to  the  foregoing  require- 
ments of  this  section;  also  to  keep  all  steam  valves,  cocks  and  joints,  studs,  bolts  and 
seams  in  such  repair  that  they  will  not  at  any  time  emit  steam  in  front  of  the  engineer, 
so  as  to  obscure  his  vision.  No  locomotive  shall  hereafter  be  driven  in  this  State 
unless  the  same  is  equipped  and  cared  for  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section;  but  nothing  nere  contained  shall  be  construed  to  excuse  tne  observance  of 
any  other  requirement  imposed  by  this  chapter  upon  railroad  corporations,  their 
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directors,  officers,  managers  and  superintendents.  Every  corporation,  person  or  per- 
sons operating  a  steam  railroad  and  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense,  and  the  further 
penalty  of  ten  dollars  for  each  day  that  such  violation  shall  continue.  The  board  of 
railroad  commissioners  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
Became  a  law  April  25,  1907. 

Chapter  291. — Employment  of  children — Employment  certificates. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  pp.  759,  760.] 

Chapter  399. — Mine  regulations. 

Section  1.  Sections  one  hundred  and  twenty,  one  hundred  and  twenty-one,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-two,  one  hundred  and  twenty-three,  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-seven,  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of 
chapter  four  nundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-seven, 
entitled  "An  act  in  relation  to  labor,  constituting  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  general 
laws,"  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  120.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  see  that  every  necessary  precaution 
is  taken  to  insure  the  safety  and  health  of  employees  employed  in  the  mines  and 
quarries  and  in  the  construction  of  tunnels  of  the  State  and  shall  prescribe  rules  and 
regulations  therefor;  keep  a  record  of  the  names  and  location  of  such  mines,  tunnels 
and  quarries,  and  the  names  of  the  persons  or  corporations  owning  or  operating  the 
same;  collect  data  concerning  the  working  thereof;  examine  carefully  into  the  method 
of  timbering  shafts,  drifts,  inclines,  slopes  and  tunnels,  through  which  employees  and 
other  persons  pass,  in  the  performance  of  their  daily  labor,  and  see  that  the  persons 
or  corporations  owning  ana  operating  such  mines,  and  quarries  and  constructing  tun- 
nels comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter;  and  such  information  shall  be  fur- 
nished by  the  person  operating  such  mine,  tunnel  or  quarry,  upon  demand  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  mine, 
tunnel  and  quarry  examinations,  showing  the  date  thereof,  and  the  condition  in 
which  the  mines,  tunnels  and  quarries  are  found,  and  the  manner  of  working  same. 
He  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature  during  the  month  of  January,  con- 
taining a  statement  of  the  number  of  mines,  tunnels  and  quarries  visited,  the  number 
in  operation,  the  number  of  men  employed,  and  the  number  and  cause  of  accidents, 
fatal  and  nonfatal,  that  may  have  occurred  in  and  about  the  same. 

Sec.  121.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  commissioner  of  labor  it  is  necessary  for  safety  of 
employees,  the  owner,  operator  or  superintendent  of  a  mine,  operating  through  either 
a  vertical  or  inclined  shaft,  or  a  horizontal  tunnel,  shall  not  employ  any  person  therein 
unless  there  are  in  connection  with  the  subterranean  workings  thereof  not  less  than 
two  openings  or  outlets,  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  apart,  and  connected  with 
each  other.  Such  openings  or  outlets  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  provide  safe  and 
distinct  means  of  ingress  and  egress  from  and  to  the  surface,  at  all  times,  for  the  use  of 
the  employees  of  such  mine. 

Sec.  122.  In  each  mine  or  tunnel  a  ventilatine  current  shall  be  conducted  and  cir- 
culated along  the  face  of  all  working  places  ana  through  the  roadways,  in  sufficient 
quantities  to  insure  the  safety  of  employees  and  remove  smoke  ana  noxious  gases. 
Each  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  a  mine  or  tunnel  shall  cause  it  to  be  properly 
timbered,  and  the  roof  and  sides  of  each  working  place  therein  properly  secured.  No 
person  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  work  in  an  unsafe  place  or  under  dangerous 
material,  except  to  make  it  secure. 

Sec.  123.  No  person  shall  ride  or  be  permitted  to  ride  on  any  loaded  car,  cage  or 
bucket  into  or  out  of  a  mine  or  tunnel  in  process  of  construction.  No  powder  or  oils 
of  any  description  shall  be  stored  in  a  mine,  tunnel  or  quarry  or  in  or  around  shafts, 
engine  or  boiler  houses,  and  all  supplies  of  an  inflammable  and  destructive  nature  shall 
be  stored  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  mine  or  tunnel  openings. 

Sec.  124.  All  boilers  used  in  generating  steam  for  mining  or  tunneling  purposes 
shall  be  kept  in  good  order,  and  the  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  such  mine  or 
tunnel  shall  have  such  boilers  inspected  by  a  competent  person,  approved  by  the 
commissioner  of  labor,  once  in  six  months,  and  shall  file  a  certificate  showing  the 
result  thereof  in  the  mine  or  tunnel  office  and  a  duplicate  thereof  in  the  office  of  the 
commissioner  of  labor.  All  engines,  brakes,  cages,  buckets,  ropes  and  chains  shall  be 
kept  in  good  order  and  inspected  daily  by  the  superintendent  of  the  mine  or  tunnel 
or  a  person  designated  by  nim.  All  lifts,  hoists,  ropes  and  other  mechanical  devices 
^all  be  properly  designed  and  maintained  to  Bustain  the  weight  intended  to  be  placed 
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thereon  or  suspended  therefrom,  such  factors  of  safety  being  used  as  are  generally 
accepted  as  sufficient  by  competent  engineers,  and  all  cars  and  lifts  shall  be  supplied 
with  safety  brakes.  All  hoisting  ropes  shall  at  all  times  be  of  a  breaking  strength  of 
not  less  than  five  times  the  gross  load  suspended  from  them,  including  weight  of  rope 
itself.  Each  boiler  or  battery  of  boilers  used  in  mining  or  tunneling  for  generating 
steam,  shall  be  provided  with  a  proper  safety  valve  and  with  steam  and  water  gauges, 
to  show,  respectively,  the  pressure  of  steam  and  the  height  of  water  in  the  boilers. 
Every  boiler  house  in  which  a  boiler  or  nest  of  boilers  is  placed,  shall  be  provided 
with  a  steam  gauge  properly  connected  with  the  boilers,  and  another  steam  gauge 
shall  be  attached  to  the  steam  pipe  in  the  engine  house,  and  so  placed  that  the  engineer 
or  fireman  can  readily  ascertain  the  pressure  carried.  Every  tunnel  in  which  men 
are  working  under  artificial  air  pressure  shall  be  furnished  with  properly -equipped 
and  placed  gauges  capable  at  all  times  of  showing  the  weight  or  pressure  of  air  in  said' 
tunnel,  and  said  gauge  shall  at  all  times  during  working  hours  be  accessible  to  all 
persons  working  on  said  tunnel. 

Sec.  125.  When  high  explosives  other  than  gunpowder  are  used  in  a  mine,  tunnel 
or  quarry,  the  manner  of  storing,  keeping,  moving,  charging  and  firing,  or  in  any 
manner  using  such  explosives,  shall  be  in  accordance  with  rules  prescribed  by  the 
commissioner  of  labor.  In  charging  holes  for  blasting,  in  slate,  rock  or  ore  in  any 
mine,  tunnel  or  quarry,  no  iron  or  steel  pointed  needle  or  tamping  bar  shall  be  used, 
unless  the  end  thereof  is  tipped  with  at  least  six  inches  of  copper  or  other  soft  material. 
No  person  shall  be  employed  to  blast  unless  the  mine  or  tunnel  superintendent  or 
person  having  charge  of  such  mine  or  tunnel,  is  satisfied  that  he  is  qualified,  by  expe- 
rience, to  perform  the  work  with  ordinary  safety.  When  a  blast  is  about  to  be  fired 
in  a  mine  or  tunnel  timely  notice  thereof  shall  be  given  by  the  person  in  charge  of  the 
work,  to  all  persons  who  may  be  in  danger  therefrom. 

Sec.  126.  Whenever  loss  erf  life  or  an  accident  causing  an  injury  incapacitating  any 
person  for  work,  shall  occur  in  the  operation  of  a  mine,  tunnel  or  cjuarry,  the  owner, 
agent,  manager  or  lessee  thereof  shall  immediately  report,  in  writing,  all  the  facts 
connected  therewith  to  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

Sec.  127.  If  the  commissioner  of  labor,  after  examination  or  otherwise,  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  mine  or  tunnel,  or  anything  used  in  the  operation  thereof,  is  unsafe, 
he  shall  immediately  serve  a  written  notice,  specifying  the  defects,  upon  the  owner, 
agent,  manager  or  lessee,  who  shall  forthwith  remedy  the  same. 

Sec.  128.  The  commissioner  of  labor  may  serve  a  written  notice  upon  the  owner, 
agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  a  mine  or  tunnel  requiring  him  to  comply  with  a  specified 
provision  of  this  article.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  begin  an  action  in  the 
supreme  court  to  enforce  compliance  with  such  provision;  and  upon  such  notice  as 
the  court  directs,  an  order  may  be  granted,  restraining  the  working  of  such  mine  or 
tunnel  during  such  time  as  may  be  therein  specified. 

Sec.  129.  The  owner,  agent,  manager  or  lessee  of  a  mine  or  tunnel,  at  any  time, 
either  day  or  night,  shall  admit  to  such  mine  or  tunnel  or  any  building  used  in  the 
operation  thereof,  the  commissioner  of  labor  or  any  qualified  person  duly  authorized 
by  him,  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  examinations  and  inspections  necessary  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  article,  and  shall  render  any  necessary  assistance  for  such 
inspections. 

dec.  2.  Article  nine  of  said  chapter  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  thereto  three 
new  sections  to  be  sections  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  and  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-six  and  to  read  respectively  as  follows: 

Sec.  134.  Every  underground  working  where  the  depth  exceeds  forty  feet  shall  be 
equipped  with  a  proper  head  house  and  trapdoors. 

Sec.  135.  Every  mine,  tunnel  or  quarry  employing  over  twenty-five  men  shall 
maintain  a  suitably  equipped  and  heatea  wash  room,  which  shall  be  at  all  times 
accessible  to  the  men  employed. 

Sec.  136.  No  blast  shall  be  exploded  by  an  electric  current  of  more  than  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  volts. 

Sbc.  3.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect,  limit  or  vary  any 
liability  which  has  accrued  prior  to  the  passage  of  this  act. 

Became  a  law  June  3. 1907. 

Chapter  425. — Suits  for  wages — New  York  City. 

Section  1.  Section  two  hundred  and  seventy-four  of  chapter  five  hundred  and 
eighty  of  the  laws  of  nineteen  hundred  and  two,  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  274.  In  an  action,  brought  in  the  municipal  court,  by  a  journeyman, 
laborer,  or  other  employee  whose  employment  answered  to  the  general  description  of 
wage-earner,  for  services  rendered  or  wages  earned  in  such  capacity,  if  the  plaintiff 
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recovers  a  judgment  for  a  sum  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs,  and  the 
action  shall  have  been  brought  within  two  months  after  the  cause  of  action  accrued, 
no  property  of  the  defendant  is  exempt  from  levy  and  sale  by  virtue  of  an  execution 
against  property,  issued  thereupon;  and,  if  such  an  execution  is  returned  wholly  or 
partly  unsatisfied,  the  clerk  must,  upon  the  application  of  the  plaintiff,  issue  an 
execution  against  the  person  of  the  defendant  for  the  sum  remaining  uncollected,  if 
the  indorsement  required  by  this  act  to  the  effect  that  defendant  was  liable  to  arrest 
was  complied  with.  A  defendant  arrested  by  virtue  of  an  execution  so  issued  against 
his  person,  must  be  actually  confined  in  the  jail,  and  is  not  entitled  to  the  liberties 
thereof;  but  he  must  be  discharged  after  having  been  so  confined  for  fifteen  days. 
After  his  discharge  another  execution  against  his  person  can  not  be  issued  upon  the 
judgment,  but  the  judgment  creditor  may  enforce  the  judgment  against  property  as 
if  the  execution,  from  which  the  judgment  debtor  is  discharged,  has  been  returned, 
without  his  being  taken. 
Became  a  law  June  5,  1907. 

Chapter  429. — Accidents  on  railroads — Inspection  of  appliances. 

Section  47.  Each  commission  shall  investigate  the  cause  of  all  accidents  on  any 
railroad  or  street  railroad  within  its  district  which  result  in  loss  of  life  or  injury  to 
persons  or  property,  and  which  in  its  judgment  shall  require  investigation.  Every 
common  carrier,  railroad  corporation  and  street  railroad  corporation  is  hereby  required 
to  give  immediate  notice  to  the  commission  of  every  accident  happening  upon  any 
line  of  railroad  or  street  railroad  owned,  operated,  controlled  or  leased  by  it,  within 
the  territory  over  which  such  commission  has  jurisdiction  in  such  manner  as  the 
commission  may  direct.  Such  notice  shall  not  be  admitted  as  evidence  or  used  for 
any  purpose  against  such  common  carrier,  railroad  corporation  or  street  railroad  corpo- 
ration giving  such  notice  in  any  suit  or  action  for  damages  growing  out  of  any  matter 
mentioned  in  said  notice. 

Sec  50.  If,  in  the  judgment  of  the  commission  having  jurisdiction,  repairs  or 
improvements  to  or  changes  in  any  tracks,  switches,  terminals  or  terminal  facilities, 
motive  power,  or  any  other  property  or  device  used  by  any  common  carrier,  railroad 
corporation  or  street  railroad  corporation  in  or  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of 
passengers,  freight  or  property  ought  reasonably  to  be  made,  or  that  any  additionsBhouId 
reasonably  be  made  thereto,  in  order  to  promote  the  security  or  convenience  of  the 
public  or  employees,  or  in  order  to  secure  adequate  service  or  facilities  for  the  trans- 
portation of  passengers,  freight  or  property,  .the  commission  shall,  after  a  hearing 
either  on  its  own  motion  or  after  complaint,  make  and  serve  an  order  directing  such 
repairs,  improvements,  changes  or  additions  to  be  made  within  a  reasonable  time 
and  in  a  manner  to  be  specified  therein,  and  every  common  carrier,  railroad  corpora- 
tion and  street  railroad  corporation  is  hereby  required  and  directed  to  make  all 
repairs,  improvements,  changes  and  additions  required  of  it  by  any  order  of  the 
commission  served  upon  it. 

Became  a  law  June  6,  1907. 

Chapter  485. — Inspection  of  factories — Wash  rooms,  etc. 
[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  pp.  917,  918.] 

Chapter  490. — Inspection  of  factories —  Ventilation. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  p.  917.] 

Chapter  505. — Department  of  labor — Bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitration. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  pp.  913-915,  for  sections  relating  to  inspection  of  factories,  etc.] 

Section  140.  There  shall  continue  to  be  a  bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitration. 
The  second  deputy  commissioner  of  labor  shall  be  the  chief  mediator  of  the  State  and 
in  immediate  charge  of  this  bureau,  but  subject  to  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  commissioner  of  labor. 

Sec.  141.  Whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  occurs  or  is  seriously  threatened  an  officer 
or  agent  of  the  bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitration  shall,  if  practicable,  proceed 
promptly  to  the  locality  thereof  and  endeavor  by  mediation  to  effect  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  controversy.  If  the  commissioner  of  labor  deems  it  advisable  the 
board  of  mediation  and  arbitration  may  proceed  to  the  locality  and  inquire  into  the 
cause  thereof,  and  for  that  purpose  shall  nave  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  it  in  the 
case  of  a  controversy  submitted  to  it  for  arbitration. 
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Sec.  142;  There  shall  continue  to  be  a  State  board  of  mediation  and  arbitration, 
which  shall  consist  of  the  chief  mediator  and  two  other  officers  of  the  department  of 
labor  to  be  from  time  to  time  designated  by  the  commissioner  of  labor.  The  chief 
mediator  when  present  shall  be  the  chairman  of  the  board.  Two  members  of  such 
board  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  business,  and  may  hold  meetings 
at  any  time  or  place  within  the  State.  Examinations  or  investigations  ordered  by 
the  board  may  be  held  and  taken  by  and  before  any  of  their  number,  if  so  directed, 
but  a  decision  rendered  in  such  a  case  shall  not  be  deemed  conclusive-  until  approved 
by  the  board. 

Sbc.  143.  A  grievance  or  dispute  between  an  employer  and  his  employees  may  be 
submitted  to  the  board  of  arbitration  and  mediation  for  their  determination  and  set- 
tlement. Such  submission  shall  be  in  writing,  and  contain  a  statement  in  detail 
of  the  grievance  or  dispute  and  the  cause  thereof,  and  also  an  agreement  to  abide  the 
determination  of  the  board,  and  during  the  investigation  to  continue  in  business  or 
at  work,  without  a  lockout  or  strike.  Upon  such  submission,  the  board  shall  exam- 
ine the  matter  in  controversy.  For  the  purpose  of  such  inquiry  they  may  subpoena 
witnesses,  compel  their  attendance,  take  ana  hear  testimony,  and  call  for  and  exam- 
ine books,  papers  and  documents  of  any  parties  to  the  controversy.  Subpoenas  shall 
be  issued  by  the  chairman  under  the  seal  of  the  department  of  labor.  Witnesses 
shall  be  allowed  the  same  fees  as  in  courts  of  record.  The  decision  of  the  board  must 
be  rendered  within  ten  days  after  the  completion  of  the  investigation. 

Sec.  144.  Within  ten  days  after  the  completion  of  every  arbitration,  the  board  or 
a  majority  thereof  shall  render  a  decision,  stating  such  details  as  will  clearly  show 
the  nature  of  the  controversy  and  the  points  disposed  of  by  them,  and  make  a  written 
report  of  their  findings  of  fact  and  of  their  recommendations  to  each  party  of  the  con- 
troversy. Every  decision  and  report  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  board  and  a 
copy  thereof  served  upon  each  party  to  the  controversy. 

Sec.  145.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  the  legislature 
of  the  operations  of  this  bureau. 

Sec  146.  A  grievance  or  dispute  between  an  employer  and  his  employees  may 
be  submitted  to  a  board  of  arbitrators,  consisting  of  three  persons,  for  hearing  and 
settlement.  When  the  employees  concerned  are  members  in  good  standing  of  a 
labor  organization,  one  arbitrator  may  be  appointed  by  such  organization  and  one 
by  the  employer.  The  two  so  designated  shall  appoint  a  third,  who  shall  be  chair- 
man of  the  board.  If  such  employees  are  not  members  of  a  labor  organization,  a 
majority  thereof  at  a*  meeting  duly  called  for  that  purpose,  may  designate  one  arbi- 
trator for  such  board. 

Sec.  147.  Before  entering  upon  his  duties,  each  arbitrator  so  selected  shall  sign  a 
consent  to  act  and  take  and  subscribe  an  oath  to  faithfully  and  impartially  discharge 
his  duties  as  such  arbitrator,  which  consent  and  oath  shall  be  filed  in  the  clerk's 
office  of  the  county  or  counties  where  the  controversy  arose.  When  such  board  is 
ready  for  the  transaction  of  business,  it  shall  select  one  of  its  members  to  act  as  secre- 
tary, and  notice  of  the  time  and  place  of  hearing  shall  be  given  to  the  parties  to  the 
controversy.  The  board  may,  through  its  chairman,  subpoena  witnesses,  compel 
their  attendance  and  take  and  hear  testimony.  The  board  may  make  and  enforce 
rules  for  its  government  and  the  transaction  of  the  business  before  it,  and  fix  its  ses- 
sions and  adjournments. 

Sec.  148.  The  board  shall,  within  ten  days  after  the  close  of  the  hearing,  render  a 
written  decision  signed  by  tnem  giving  such  details  as  clearly  show  the  nature  of  the 
controversy  and  the  questions  decided  by  them.  One  copy  of  the  decision  shall  be 
filed  in  the  office  of  tne  clerk  of  the  county  or  counties  where  the  controversy  arose 
and  one  copy  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  bureau  of  mediation  and  arbitration. 

Became  a  law  June  15,  1907. 

Chapter  506. —  Violations  of  labor  law. 

Section  1.  Section  three  hundred  and  eighty-four-h  of  the  penal  code,    *    •    * 
is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
Section  384-h.  Any  person  or  corporation, 

1.  Who,  contracting  with  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation,  shall  require  more 
than  eight  hours  work  for  a  day's  labor;  or 

2.  Wno  shall  require  more  than  ten  hours  labor,  including  one-hall  hour  for  dinner, 
to  be  performed  within  twelve  consecutive  hours,  by  the  employees  of  a  street  surface 
and  elevated  railway  owned  or  operated  by  corporations  whose  main  *?  *  *  avel 
or  routes  lie  principally  within  the  corporate  limits  of  cities  of  *~ 

dred  thousand  inhabitants;  or 
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3.  Who  shall  require  the  employees  of  a  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  brick- 
yard to  work  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  section  six  of  the  labor  law;  or, 

4.  (As  amended  by  chapter  523.)  Who  shall  require  or  permit  any  employee 
engaged  in  or  connected  with  the  movement  of  any  train  of  a  corporation  operating  a 
line  of  railroad  of  thirty  miles  in  length,  or  over,  in  whole  or  in  part  within  this  State, 
to  remain  on  duty  more  than  sixteen  consecutive  hours;  or  to  require  or  permit  any 
such  employee  who  has  been  on  duty  sixteen  consecutive  hours  to  go  on  duty  with- 
out having  had  at  least  ten  hours  off  duty;  or  to  require  or  permit  any  such  employee 
who  has  been  on  duty  sixteen  hours  in  the  aggregate  in  any  twenty-four  hour  period, 
to  continue  on  duty  or  to  go  on  duty  without  having  had  at  least  eight  hours  off  duty 
within  such  twenty-four  hour  period;  except  when  by  casualty  occurring  after  such 
employee  has  started  on  his  trip,  or  by  unknown  casualty  occurring  before  he  started 
on  his  trip,  and  except  when  by  accident  or  unexpected  delay  of  trains  scheduled  to 
make  connection  witn  the  train  on  which  such  employee  is  serving,  he  is  prevented 
from  reaching  his  terminal;  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred  nor  more  than  one  thousand 
dollars  for  each  offense.  If  any  contractor  with  the  State  or  a  municipal  corporation 
shall  require  more  than  eight  hours  for  a  day's  labor,  upon  conviction  therefor  in 
addition  to  such  fine,  the  contract  shall  be  forfeited  at  the  option  of  the  municipal 
corporation. 

Sec.  2.  Section  three  hundred  and  eighty-four-1  of  the  penal  code,  *  *  *  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: . 

Sec.  384-1.  Any  person  who  violates  or  does  not  comply  with: 

1.  The  provisions  of  article  two  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  department  of  labor; 

2.  The  provisions  of  article  three  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  bureau  of  labor 
statistics; 

3.  The  provisions  of  article  five  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  bureau  of  factory 
inspection; 

4.  The  provisions  of  article  six  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  factories; 

5.  The  provisions  of  article  seven  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  the  manufacture  of 
articles  in  tenements; 

6.  The  provisions  of  article  eight  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  bakeries  and  confec- 
tionery establishments; 

7.  The  provisions  of  article  eleven  of  the  labor  law,  relating  to  mercantile  estab- 
lishments, and  the  employment  of  women  and  children  therein; 

8.  And  any  person  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement  in  or  in  relation  to  any 
application  made  for  an  employment  certificate  as  to  any  matter  required  by  articles 
six  and  eleven  of  the  labor  law  to  appear  in  any  affidavit,  record,  transcript  or  cer- 
tificate therein  provided  for,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  punished  for  a  first  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  nor  more  than  fifty 
dollars;  for  a  second  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  thirtv  days  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment;  for  a  third  offense  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  sixty  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Became  a  law  June  15,  1907. 

Chapter  507. — Hours  of  labor  of  women  and  children. 
[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  pp.  7G1, 762.] 

Chapter  585. — Employment  of  children — School  attendance. 
[Sec  Bulletin  No.  73,  pp.  756-758.] 

Chapter  588. — Employment  of  children — Street  trades. 
[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  pp.  765-767.] 

Chapter  627. — Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on  railroads. 

Section  1.  Chapter  four  hundred  and  fifteen  of  the  laws  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  *  *  *  is  hereby  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  after  section 
seven  thereof,  to  bo  section  seven-a,  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  7-a.  The  provisions  of  section  seven  of  this  chapter  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  employees  mentioned  herein.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  receiver, 
operating  a  line  of  railroad,  either  surface,  subway  or  elevated,  m  whole  or  in  part, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  or  any  officer,  agent  or  representative  of  such  corporation 
or  receiver  to  require  or  permit  any  telegraph  or  telephone  operator  who  spaces  trains 
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by  the  use  of  the  telegraph  or  telephone  under  what  is  known  and  termed  the  "block 
system"  (defined  as  follows):  Reporting  trains  to  another  office  or  offices  or  to  a  train 
dispatcher  operating  one  or  more  trains  under  signals,  and  telegraph  or  telephone 
levermen  who  manipulate  interlocking  machines  in  railroad  yards  or  on  main  tracks 
out  on  the  lines  or  train  dispatchers  in  its  service  whose  duties  substantially,  as  here- 
inbefore set  forth,  pertain  to  the  movement  of  cars,  engines  or  trains  on  its  railroad  by 
the  use  of  the  telegraph  or  telephone  in  dispatching  or  reporting  trains  or  receiving  or 
transmitting  train  orders  as  interpreted  in  this  section,  to  be  on  duty  for  more  than 
eight  hours  in  a  day  of  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  eight  hours 
shall  constitute  a. day  of  employment  for  all  laborers  or  employees  engaged  in  the  kind 
of  labor  aforesaid;  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  caused  by  accident, 
fire,  flood  or  danger  to  life  or  property  and  for  each  hour  of  labor  so  performed  in  any 
one  day  in  excess  of  such  eight  hours,  by  any  such  employee,  he  shall  be  paid  in  addi- 
tion at  least,  one-eighth  of  his  daily  compensation.  Any  person  or  persons,  company 
or  corporation,  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section,  shall,  on  con- 
viction, be  fined  in  the  sum  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars,  and  such  fine  shall 
be  recovered  by  an  action  in  the  name  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  the  use  of  the 
State,  which  shall  sue  for  it  against  such  person,  corporation  or  association  violating 
this  act,  said  suit  to  be  instituted  in  any  court  in  this  State  having  appropriate  juris- 
diction. Such  fine,  when  recovered  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  paid  without  any  deduction 
whatever,  one-half  thereof  to  the  informer,  and  the  balance  thereof  to  be  paid  into 
the  free  school  fund  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  part  of  a  railroad  where  not  more  than  eight  regular  passenger  trains  in 
twenty-four  hours  pass  each  way:  Provided,  moreover,  That  where. twenty  freight 
trains  pass  each  way  generally  in  each  twenty-four  hours  then  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  apply,  notwithstanding  that  there  may  pass  a  less  number  of  passenger 
trains  than  hereinbefore  set  forth,  namely  eight. 
Became  a  law  July  19,  1907. 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 
Chapter  330. — Intoxication  of  employees  on  railroads. 

Section  1.  Section  three  thousand. seven  hundred  and  fifty-eight  (chapter  eighty- 
one)  of  the  Revisal  of  One  Thousand  Nine  Hundred  and  Five  [shall]  be  stricken  out  and 
the  following  substituted  in  lieu  thereof:  "Any  train  dispatcher,  telegraph  operator, 
engineer,  fireman,  flagman,  brakeman,  switchman,  conductor,  motprman,  or  other 
employee  of  any  steam,  street,  suburban  or  interurban  railway  company,  who  shall 
be  intoxicated  while  engaged  in  running  or  operating,  or  assisting  in  running  or 
operating,  any  railway  train,  shifting  engine,  street  or  other  electric  car,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court." 

Ratified  this  the  23d  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1907. 

Chapter  456. — Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on  railroads. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  doing  business  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  or  for  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  thereof  who  has  the  direc- 
tion of  or  control  over  any  employee  or  agent  of  the  classes  mentioned  below,  to  cause 
or  knowingly  permit  or  allow  any  employee  belonging  to  any  such  class  to  render  any 
service  for  such  railroad  company  pertaining  to  the  movement  of  trains,  for  a  greater 
number  of  hours  in  any  twenty-four  hours  than  is  hereinafter  specified,  to  wit: 

(a)  Any  employee  doing  the  work  of  a  train  dispatcher  (or  telegraph  operator), 
having  in  charge  in  any  degree  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  any  tram  or  trains  in 
North  Carolina,  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  twenty-four  hours:  Provided,  The 
corporation  commission  of  North  Carolina  is  hereby  authorized  to  permit  any  such 
telegraph  operator  at  any  station  on  any  road  in  this  State  to  work  for  a  longer  time, 

^not  exceeding  twelve  hours  in  any  twenty -four  hours,  where  the  said  corporation 
"  commission  shall  determine  that  the  safety  of  the  traveling  public  will  not  be  en- 
dangered by  such  extension  of  hours. 

(b)  Any  conductor,  flagman,  engineer,  brakeman,  fireman  or  other  member  c*  --*» 
train  crew,  for  more  than  sixteen  hours  in  any  twenty-four  hours. 

Sec.  2.  Any  railroad  company,  or  officer  or  agent  thereof,  having  T 
control  over  any  employee  mentioned  in  section  one  of  this  act,  *■ 
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of  the  provisions  hereof,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  such 
railroaa  company  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars;  and  such  officer  or 
agent  shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec  3.  Any  train  dispatcher  or  telegraph  operator;  having  in  charge  in  any  degree 
the  direction  of  the  movement  of  any  train  or  trains  in  North  Carolina,  who  shall 
work  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  twenty-four  hours  as  an  employee  performing  the 
duties  aforesaid,  except  as  shall  be  permitted  by  the  corporation  commission  under 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall 
be  fined  or  imprisoned,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec  4.  Any  conductor,  flagman,  fireman,  engineer,  brakeman,  or  other  member 
of  any  train  crew,  who  shall  work  for  any  railroad  company  more  than  sixteen 
hours  in  any  twenty-four  hours,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  con- 
viction shall  be  fined  or  imprisoned,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court:  Pro- 
vided, That  it  shall  not  be  held  a  violation  of  this  act  by  any  conductor,  brakeman, 
flagman,  engineer,  fireman  or  other  member  of  any  train  crew  who  shall  work  more 
than  sixteen  hours  in  any  twenty-four  hours  in  order  to  clear  the  track  or  tracks  of 
said  railroad  company  from  wrecks,  washouts,  or  obstruction  caused  by  the  act  of 
God,  so  that  they  may  bring  the  train  or  trains  operated  by  them  to  a  station  on  said 
road,  which  station  shall  be  either  the  schedule  destination  of  said  train  or  the  station 
at  which  there  is  regularly  a  change  of  train  crews;  nor  shall  it  be  held  a  violation  of 
this  act  by  the  corporation,  officers  or  agents  thereof,  to  permit  the  said  conductor, 
flagman,  brakeman,  fireman,  engineer  or  other  member  of  a  train  crew  to  work  over- 
time under  the  circumstances  and  conditions  hereinbefore  stated. 

Ratified  this  the  4th  day  of  March,  A.  D.  1907. 

Chapter  46& — Employment  of  children, 
[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  p.  769.] 

NORTH  DAKOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 
Chapter  52. — Mine  regulations — Inspection. 

Section  1.  Sections  7608  and  7609  of  the  Revised  Codes  of  1905  are  amended  so  as 
to  read  as  follows: 

Section  7608.  There  shall  be  a  State  engineer,  who  shall  be  a  technically  qualified 
and  experienced  hydraulic  engineer,  to  be  appointed  by  the  governor  and  Buch  appoint- 
ment  confirmed  by  the  senate.  He  shall  hold  office  for  the  term  of  four  years  from  and 
after  his  appointment,  or  until  his  successor  shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall  have 
qualified.  He  shall  not  engage  in  private  practice.  He  shall  have  general  supervision 
of  the  waters  of  the  State  and  of  the  measurement  and  appropriation  thereof,  and  shall 
receive  a  salary  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum  and  actual  necessary 
traveling  expenses  while  away  from  his  office  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties;  and 
until  otherwise  provided  by  law  he  shall  be  ex-officio  State  coal  mine  inspector,  and 
it  is  hereby  made  his  duty  immediately  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  to  make  a 
thorough  inspection  of  all  lignite  mines  in  the  State  that  are  being  worked,  and  report 
to  the  governor  in  detail  on  each  mine,  the  depth  and  thickness  of  the  vein,  the  aver- 
age number  of  tons  mined  daily  and  the  annual  output,  the  selling  price  per  ton  at  the 
mine,  the  number  of  men  employed  and  the  wages  paid,  the  manner  of  mining  and 
the  machinery  used,  the  rate  per  ton  paid  for  mining,  the  condition  of  each  mine  with 
reference  to  the  safety  of  the  employees,  what  mines,  if  any,  are  on  school  or  institutioa 
lands,  and  such  further  information  as  he  may  deem  proper  to  report;  and  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  every  mine  owner,  superintendent  or  manager  of  every  mine,  to  give  the 
inspector  free  access  to  the  mine  and  any  information  which  he  may  desire  with  refer- 
ence to  the  mine  and  its  management.  Whenever  the  board  of  university  and  school 
lands  shall  request  the  State  engineer  to  investigate  any  particular  piece  of  land 
granted  to  the  State  under  the  enabling  act  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether 
or  not  it  is  coal-bearing  within  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  it  shall  be  his  duty  to 
do  so  and  report  his  conclusions  and  the  basis  on  which  they  are  founded  to  said  board; 
but  in  making  such  investigations  and  reports  he  shall,  whenever  practicable,  call  to 
his  assistance  and  consult  with  the  dean  of  the  school  of  mines  (college  of  mining 
engineering)  and  the  professor  of  geology  at  the  agricultural  college. 

Sec.  7609.  The  State  engineer  shall  have  power  to  appoint  from  time  to  time,  during 
the  season  of  the  year  when  field  work  is  practicable,  one  or  more  assistant  engineers, 
one  of  whom  shall  be  a  graduate  from  one  of  the  leading  technical  universities  of  the 
country,  as  a  mining  engineer,  at  a  salary  not  to  exceed  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
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dollars  per  annum  and  actual  and  necessary  traveling  expenses  while  away  from  the 
office  in  the  discharge  of  official  duties.  The  State  engineer  may  employ  other  and 
additional  assistants  and  purchase  materials  and  supplies  for  the  proper  conduct  and 
maintenance  of  his  office  and  department,  in  pursuance  of  appropriations  as  made 
from  time  to  time  for  such  purposes.  The  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  office  of  the 
State  engineer  shall  be  paid  at  the  same  times  and  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  other 
officers  of  the  State.  The  office  of  the  State  engineer  shall  be  located  at  the  seat  of 
government. 
Approved  March  14,  1907. 

Chapter  98. — Employment  of  children — School  attendance. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  p.  770.] 

Chapter  173. — Employment  of  labor — Term. 

Section  1.  Section  5572  of  the  Revised  Codes  of  North  Dakota  for  1905  is  amended 
and  reenacted  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  5572.  A  servant  is  presumed  to  be  hired  for  such  length  of  time  as  the  parties 
shall  agree  upon.  A  hiring  at  a  monthly  rate  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  for  one  month  or 
such  number  of  months  as  may  be  agreed  upon.  A  hiring  for  the  season  shall  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  from  the  date  of  such  hiring  to  November  1st  of  the  year  of  such  hinnc. 
A  hiring  at  a  yearly  rate  is  presumed  to  be  for  one  year.  A  hiring  at  a  daily  rate  shall 
be  presumed  to  be  an  entire  contract  for  as  many  days  as  the  parties  agree  upon,  and 
sucn  contract  shall  not  be  presumed  to  be  for  one  day.  A  hiring  by  piecework,  for 
no  specified  time. 

Approved  March  13,  1907. 

Chapter  203. — Liability  of  railroad  companies  for  injuries  to  employees. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  74,  pp.  77,  7ft»] 

Chapter  205. — Accidents  on  railroads. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  railroad  company  operating  a  line  of  rail- 
way in  this  State  to  report  to  the  railroad  commissioners  of  this  State  all  accidents, 
wrecks  or  casualties  occurring  in  the  operation  of  trains  on  said  line  or  lines  of  railway 
within  this  State,  coming  within  the  knowledge  of  the  company,  wherein  any  person 
is  either  killed  or  injured,  within  reasonable  time,  not  exceeding  sixty  dayB,  in  such 
form  as  the  railroad  commissioners  may  require. 

Sec  2.  Whenever  any  such  report  is  made  to  such  railroad  commissioners  they  shall 
forthwith  examine  into  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  such  wreck,  accident  or  cas- 
ualty, and  it  shall  thereupon  be  the  duty  of  said  railroad  commissioners  to  order  such 
railroad  company  to  comply  with  any  reasonable  requirements  prescribed  by  said 
railroad  commissioners^  calculated  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any  such  wreck,  acci- 
dent or  casualty,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  railroad  commissioners  to  report  to 
the  legislature  biennially  a  summarized  statement  of  all  wrecks,  accidents  or  casual- 
ties that  have  come  to  their  knowledge  by  reason  of  this  act,  together  with  a  recom- 
mendation of  such  additional  legislation  as  they  deem  proper  for  the  greater  protection 
of  passengers  and  employees  of  such  railroads. 

Sec  3.  Every  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  nor  more  than  two  thousand  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not 
less  than  thirty  days,  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  shall  suffer  both  such  fine  ana  imprison- 
ment in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Approved  March  7,  1907. 

Chapter  207. — Jlours  of  labor  of  employees  on  railroads. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad,  railroad  corporation  or  common 
carrier,  engaged  in  commerce  in  whole  or  in  part  within  this  State,  or  any  of  its  officers 
or  agents,  to  require  or  permit  any  employees  engaged  in  or  connected  with  the  move- 
ment of  any  train  in  which  commerce  is  hauled  within  the  State,  or  to  require  or  per- 
mit any  employee  engaged  in  or  connected  with  the  movement  of  any  train  carrying 
freight  or  passengers  within  the  State,  to  remain  on  duty  more  than  sixteen  consecutive 
hours,  except  when  by  casualty,  storms,  wrecks,  washouts,  snow  blockades  orany 
unavoidable  delay  arising  from  like  causes  he  is  prevented  from  reaching  his  terminal; 
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ot  to  require  or  permit  any  such  employee  who  has  been  on  duty  sixteen  consecutive 
hours  to  go  on  any  duty  without  having  at  least  eight  hours'  rest. 

Sec.  2.  Any  such  railroad,  railroad  corporation,  common  carrier,  or  any  of  its  officers 
or  agents,  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misde- 
meanor and  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  any  district  court  of  the  State  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction,  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more 
than  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  offense;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  railroad 
commissioners  to  fully  investigate  all  cases  of  any  violation  of  this  act  and  said  railroad 
commissioners  shall  forthwith  notify  the  attorney-general  of  such  violation  thereof  as 
may  come  to  their  knowledge,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general  to  prose- 
cute or  cause  to  be  prosecuted  all  violations  thereof. 

Approved  March  8,  1907. 

OKLAHOMA. 

CONSTITUTION  OF  1907. 
Article  VI. — Commissioner  of  labor — Mine  inspector. 

Section  1.  The  executive  authority  of  the  State  shall  be  vested  in  a  *  *  *  chief 
mine  inspector,  commissioner  of  labor,  *  *  *  each  of  whom  Bhall  keep  his  office 
and  public  records,  books,  and  papers  at  the  seat  of  government,  and  shall  perform 
such  duties  as  may  be  designated  in  this  constitution  or  prescribed  by  law. 

Sec  20.  A  department  of  labor  is  hereby  created  to  be  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
missioner of  labor  who  shall  be  elected  by  the  people,  whose  term  of  office  shall  be 
four  years,  and  whose  duties  shall  be  prescribed  dv  law. 

Sec  21.  The  legislature  shall  create  a  board  of  arbitration  and  concilation  in  the 
department  of  labor  and  the  commissioner  of  labor  shall  be  cx-officio  chairman. 

Sec  25.  The  office  of  chief  inspector  of  mines,  oil,  and  gas  is  hereby  created,  and 
the  incumbent  of  said  office  shall  be  known  as  the  chief  mine  inspector.  The  term 
of  said  office  shall  be  four  years,  and  no  person  shall  be  elected  to  said  office  unless  he 
shall  have  had  eight  years'  actual  experience  as  a  practical  miner,  and  such  other 
qualifications  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  legislature.  The  chief  mine  inspector 
Bnall  perform  the  duties,  take  the  oath,  and  execute  the  bond  prescribed  by  the 
legislature. 

Sec  26.  The  legislature  shall  create  mining  districts  and  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment or  election  of  assistant  inspectors  therein,  who  shall  be  under  the  general  control 
of  the  chief  mine  inspector,  and  the  legislature  shall  define  their  qualifications  and 
duties  and  fix  their  compensation. 

Article  IX. — Liability  of  employers  for  injuries  to  employees. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  74,  p.  80.] 

Article  IX. — Corporations — Arbitration  of  labor  disputes. 

Section  42.  Every  license  issued  or  charter  granted  to  a  mining  or  public  service 
corporation,  foreign  or  domestic,  shall  contain  a  stipulation  that  such  corporation  will 
submit  any  difference  it  may  have  with  employees  in  reference  to  labor,  to  arbitra- 
tion, as  shall  be  provided  by  law. 

Sec  44.  No  foreign  corporation  shall  be  authorized  to  carry  on  in  this  State  any 
business  which  a  domestic  corporation  is  prohibited  from  doing,  or  be  relieved  from 
compliance  with  any  of  the  requirements  made  of  a  similar  domestic  corporation  by 
the  constitution  or  laws  of  the  State.  Nothing  in  this  article,  however,  snail  restrict 
or  limit  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  impose  conditions  under  which  foreign  cor- 
porations may  be  licensed  to  do  business  in  this  State. 

Article  XXIII. — Labor — Employment  of  children — Actions  for  injuries. 

Section  1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  in  all  cases  of  employment 
by  and  on  behalf  of  the  State  or  any  county  or  municipality. 

Sec  2.  The  contracting  of  convict  labor  is  hereby  prohibited. 

Sec  3.  The  employment  of  children,  under  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  in  any  occupa- 
tion, injurious  to  health  or  morals  or  especially  hazardous  to  life  or  limb,  is  hereby 
prohibited. 

Sec  4.  Boys  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  women  and  girls,  shall  not  be 
employed,  underground,  in  the  operation  of  mines;  and,  except  in  cases  of  emergency, 
eight  nours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  underground  in  all  mines  of  the  State. 
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Sec.  5.  The  legislature  shall  pass  laws  to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  employees 
in  factories,  in  mines,  and  on  railroads. 

Sec.  6.  The  defense  of  contributory  negligence  or  of  assumption  of  risk  shall,  in  all 
eases  whatsoever,  be  a  question  of  fact,  ana  shall,  at  all  times,  be  left  to  the  iury. 

Sec  7.  The  right  of  action  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  resulting  in  death  shall 
never  be  abrogated,  and  the  amount  recoverable  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  statutory 
limitation. 

Sec.  8.  Any  provision  of  a  contract,  express  or  implied,  made  by  any  person,  by 
which  any  of  the  benefits  of  this  constitution,  is  sought  to  be  waived,  shall  be  null 
and  void. 

Sec.  9.  Any  provision  of  any  contract  or  agreement,  express  or  implied,  stipulating 
for  notice  or  demand  other  than  such  as  may  oe  provided  by  law,  as  a  condition  preced- 
ent to  establish  any  claim,  demand,  or  liability,  shall  be  null  and  void. 

UNITED  STATES. 

ACTS  OF  FIRST  SESSION,  SIXTIETH  CONGRESS,  1907-3. 
Chapter  149. — Liability  of  railroad  companies  for  injuries  to  employees. 

Section  1.  Every  common  carrier  by  railroad  while  engaging  in  commerce  between 
any  of  the  several  States  or  Territories,  or  between  any  of  the  States  and  Territories, 
or  between  the  District  of  Columbia  and  any  of  the  States  or  Territories,  or  between 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  any  of  the  States  or  Territories  and  any  foreign  nation  or 
nations,  shall  be  liable  in  damages  to  any  person  suffering  injury  while  he  is  employed 
by  such  carrier  in  such  commerce,  or,  in  case  of  the  death  of  such  employee,  to  his  or 
her  personal  representative,  for  the  benefit  of  the  surviving  widow  or  husband  and 
children  of  sucn  employee;  and,  if  none,  then  of  such  employee's  parents;  and,  if 
none,  then  of  the  next  of  kin  dependent.upon  such  employee,  for  such  injury  or  death 
resulting  in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  negligence  of  any  of  the  officers,  agents,  or 
employees  of  such  carrier,  or  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  insufficiency,  due  to  its  negli- 
gence, in  its  cars,  engines,  appliances,  machinery,  track,  roadbed,  works,  boats, 
wharves,  or  other  equipment. 

Sec.  2.  Every  common  carrier  by  railroad  in  the  Territories,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  or  other  possessions  of  the  United  States  shall  be  liable 
in  damages  to  any  person  suffering  injury  while  he  is  employed  by  such  carrier  in  any 
of  said  jurisdictions,  or,  in  case  of  the  death  of  such  employee,  to  his  or  her  personal 
representative,  for  the  benefit  of  the  surviving  widow  or  husoand  and  children  of  such 
employee;  and,  if  none,  then  of  such  employee's  parents;  and,  if  none,  then  of  the 
next  oi  kin  dependent  upon  such  employee,  for  such  injury  or  death  resulting  in  whole 
or  in  part  from  the  negligence  of  any  of  the  officers,  agents,  or  employees  of  such  car- 
rier, or  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  insufficiency,  due  to  its  negligence,  in  its  cars, 
engines,  appliances,  machinery,  track,  roadbed,  works,  boats,  wharves,  or  other 
equipment. 

Sec.  3.  In  all  actions  hereafter  brought  against  any  such  common  carrier  by  railroad 
under  or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  recover  damages  for  personal 
injuries  to  an  employee,  or  where  such  injuries  have  resulted  in  his  death,  the  fact 
that  the  employee  may  have  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence  shall  not  bar  a 
recovery,  but  the  damages  shall  be  diminished  by  the  jury  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  negligence  attributable  to  such  employee:  Provided,  That  no  such  employee  who 
may  be  injured  or  killed  shall  be  held  to  have  been  guilty  of  contributory  negligence 
in  any  case  where  the  violation  by  such  common  carrier  of  any  statute  enacted  for  the 
safety  of  employees  contributed  to  the  injury  or  death  of  such  employee. 

Sec.  4.  In  any  action  brought  against  any  common  carrier  under  or  by  virtue  of  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act  to  recover  damages  for  injuries  to,  or  the  death  of,  any  of 
its  employees,  such  employee  shall  not  be  held  to  have  assumed  the  risks  of  his  em- 
ployment in  any  case  where  the  violation  by  such  common  carrier  of  any  statute 
enacted  for  the  safety  of  employees  contributed  to  the  injury  or  death  of  such  employee. 

Sec.  5.  Any  contract,  rule,  regulation,  or  device  whatsoever,  the  purpose  or  intent 
of  which  shall  be  to  enable  any  common  carrier  to  exempt  itself  from  any  liability 
created  by  this  act,  shall  to  that  extent  be  void:  Provided,  That  in  any  action  brought 
against  any  such  common  carrier  under  or  by  virtue  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
such  common  carrier  may  set  off  therein  any  sum  it  has  contributed  or  paid  to  any 
insurance,  relief  benefit,  or  indemnity  that  may  have  been  paid  to  the  injured  em- 
ployee or  the  person  entitled  thereto  on  account  of  the  injury  or  death  for  which  said 
action  was  brought. 
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Sec.  6.  No  action  shall  be  maintained  under  this  act  unless  commenced  within  two 
years  from  the  day  the  cause  of  action  accrued. 

Sec  7.  The  term  " common  carrier"  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  the  receiver 
or  receivers  or  other  persons  or  corporations  charged  with  the  duty  of  the  management 
and  operation  of  the  business  of  a  common  carrier. 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  held  to  limit  the  duty  or  liability  of  common 
carriers  or  to  impair  the  rights  of  their  employees  under  any  other  act  or  acts  of  Con- 
gress, or  to  affect  the  prosecution  of  any  pending  proceeding  or  right  of  action  under 
the  act  of  Congress  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  liability  of  common  carriers  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Territories,  and  to  common  carriers  engaged  in  commerce 
between  the  States  and  between  the  States  and  foreign  nations  to  their  employees/' 
approved  June  eleventh,  nineteen  hundred  and  six. 

Approved,  April  22,  1908. 

Chapter  186. — Mine  explosions — Investigation. 

The  following  sums  are  hereby  appropriated 

*  *  *  *  #  *  * 

DEPARTMENT   OF   THE   INTERIOR. 

#  *  *  *  «  *  * 

For  continuing  the  work  authorized  by  the  act  approved  March  third,  eighteen 
hundred  and  ninety-one  [inspection,  etc.,  of  mines],  and  for  the  protection  of  the  lives 
of  miners  in  the  Territories  and  in  the  District  of  Alaska,  and  for  conducting  investi- 
gations as  to  the  causes  of  mine  explosions  with  a  view  to  increasing  safety  in  mining, 
to  be  immediately  available,  one  Hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  of  which  sum 
not  more  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  may  be  used  as  salaries. 

Approved,  May  22,  1908. 

Chapter  200. — Safety  appliances  on  railroads — Inspection — Tests. 

Hereafter  all  inspectors  employed  for  the  enforcement  of  said  act  [to  promote  the 
safety  of  employees  and  travelers  upon  railroads]  shall  also  be  required  to  make  exam- 
ination of  the  construction,  adaptability,  design,  and  condition  of  all  mail  cars  used 
on  any  railroad  in  the  United  States  and  make  report  thereon,  a  copy  of  which  report 
shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Postmaster-General. 

Hereafter  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  shall  be,  and  is,  hereby  authorized, 
at  its  discretion,  to  investigate,  test  experimentally,  and  report  on  the  use  and  need  of 
any  appliances  or  systems  intended  to  promote  the  safety  of  railway  operation  which 
may  be  furnished  in  completed  shape  to  such  Commission  for  such  investigation  and 
test  entirely  free  of  cost  to  the  Government.  For  this  purpose  the  Commission  is 
authorized  to  employ  persons  familiar  with  the  subject  to  oe  investigated  and  tested, 
and  may  also  make  use  of  its  regular  employees  for  such  purposes. 

Approved,  May  27,  1908. 

Chapter  225. — Safely  appliances  on  railroads — Ash  pans. 

Section  1.  On  and  after  the  first  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  engaged  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
by  railroad  to  use  any  locomotive  in  moving  interstate  or  foreign  traffic,  not  equipped 
with  an  ash  pan,  which  can  be  dumped  or  emptied  and  cleaned  without  the  necessity 
of  any  employee  going  under  such  locomotive. 

Sec  2.  On  and  after  the  firet  day  of  January,  nineteen  hundred  and  ten,  it  shall  be 
unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  by  railroad  m  any  Territory  of  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  use  any  locomotive  not  equipped,  with  an  ash  pan,  which 
can  be  dumped  or  emptied  and  cleaned  without  the  necessity  of  any  employee  going 
under  such  locomotive. 

Sec.  3.  Any  such  common  carrier  using  any  locomotive  in  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  two  hundred  dollars  for  each  and 
every  such  violation,  to  be  recovered  in  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought  by  the  United 
States  district  attorney  in  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  having  jurisdiction 
in  the  locality  where  such  violation  shall  have  been  committed;  and  it  shall  be  the 
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duty  of  such  district  attorney  to  bring  such  suits  upon  duly  verified  information  being 
lodged  with  him  of  such  violation  having  occurred;  and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  lodge  with  the  proper  district  attorneys 
information  of  any  such  violations  as  may  come  to  its  knowledge. 

Sec.  4.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  and  all  powers  heretofore  granted  to  said  Commission  are  hereby 
extended  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  the  enforcement  of  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  The  term  "common  carrier "  as  used  in  this  act  shall  include  the  receiver 
or  receivers  or  other  persons  or  corporations  charged  with  the  duty  of  the  management 
and  operation  of  the  Dusiness  of  a  common  carrier. 

Sec  6.  Nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  apply  to  any  locomotive  upon  which, 
by  reason  of  the  use  of  oil,  electricity,  or  other  such  agency,  an  ash  pan  is  not  necessary. 

Approved,  May  30,  1908. 

Chapter  236. — Compensation  for  injuries  to  employees  of  the  United  States. 

Section  1.  When,  on  or  after  August  first,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight,  any  person 
employed  by  the  United  States  as  an  artisan  or  laborer  in  any  of  its  manufacturing 
establishments,  arsenals,  or  navy-yards,  or  in  the  construction  of  river  and  harbor  or 
fortification  work  or  in  hazardous  employment  on  construction  work  in  the  reclamation 
of  arid  lands  or  the  management  ana  control  of  the  same,  or  in  hazardous  employment 
under  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  is  injured  in  the  course  of  such  employment, 
such  employee  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  for  one  year  thereafter,  unless  such  employee, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  be  sooner  able  to  resume  work, 
the  same  pay  as  if  he  continued  to  be  employed,  such  payment  to  be  made  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  prescribe:  Provided,  That 
no  compensation  shall  be  paid  under  this  act  where  the  injury  is  due  to  the  negligence 
or  misconduct  of  the  employee  injured,  nor  unless  said  injury  shall  continue  for  more 
than  fifteen  days.  All  questions  of  negligence  or  misconduct  shall  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 

Sec.  2.  If  any  artisan  or  laborer  so  employed  6hall  die  during  the  said  year  by 
reason  of  such  injury  received  in  the  course  of such  employment,  leaving  a  widow,  or 
a  child  or  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  or  a  dependent  parent,  such  widow  and 
child  or  children  and  dependent  parent  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  in  such  portions 
and  under  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  prescribe, 
the  same  amount,  for  the  remainder  of  the  said  year,  that  said  artisan  or  laborer  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  as  pay  if  such  employee  were  alive  and  continued  to  be  employed : 
Provided,  That  if  the  widow  shall  die  at  any  time  during  the  said  year  her  portion  of 
said  amount  shall  be  added  to  the  amount  to  be  paid  to  the  remaining  beneficiaries 
under  the  provisions  of  this  section,  if  there  be  any. 

Sec  3.  Whenever  an  accident  occurs  to  any  employee  embraced  within  the  terms 
of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  which  results  in  death  or  a  probable  incapacity  for 
work,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  official  superior  of  such  employee  to  at  once  report  such 
accident  and  the  injury  resulting  therefrom  to  the  head  of  his  bureau  or  independent 
office,  and  his  report  shall  be  immediately  communicated  through  regular  official 
channels  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Such  report  shall  state,  first,  the 
time,  cause,  and  nature  of  the  accident  and  injury  and  the  probable  duration  of  the 
injury  resulting  therefrom;  second,  whether  the  accident  arose  out  of  or  in  the  course 
of  the  injured  person's  employment;  third,  whether  the  accident  was  due  to  negli- 
gence or  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  emplovee  injured;  fourth,  any  other  matters 
required  by  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may 

Erescribe.  The  head  of  each  Department  or  independent  office  shall  have  power, 
owever,  to  charge  a  special  official  with  the  duty  of  making  such  reports. 
Sec  4.  In  the  case  of  any  accident  which  shall  result  in  death,  the  persons  entitled 
to  compensation  under  this  act  or  their  legal  representatives  shall,  within  ninety  days 
after  such  death,  file  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  an  affidavit  setting 
forth  their  relationship  to  the  deceased  and  the  ground  of  their  claim  for  compensation 
under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  This  shall  be  accompanied  by  the  certificate  of  the 
attending  physician  setting  forth  the  fact  and  cause  of  death,  or  the  nonproduction  of 
the  certificate  shall  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.  In  the  case  of  incapacity  for 
work  lasting  more  than  fifteen  days,  the  injured  party  desiring  to  take  the  benefit  of 
this  act  shall,  within  a  reasonable  period  after  the  expiration  of  such  time,  file  with 
his  official  superior,  to  be  forwarded  through  regular  official  channels  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  and  Labor,  an  affidavit  setting  forth  the  grounds  of  his  claim  for  com- 
pensation, to  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  the  attending  physician  as  to  the 
cause  and  nature  of  the  injury  and  probable  duration  of  the  incapacity,  or  the  non- 
production  of  the  certificate  shall  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for.    If  the  Secretary  of 
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Commerce  and  Labor  shall  find  from  the  report  and  affidavit  or  other  evidence  produced 
by  the  claimant  or  his  or  her  legal  representatives,  or  from  such  additional  investiga- 
tion as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  may  direct,  that  a  claim  for  compensation 
is  established  under  this  act,  the  compensation  to  be  paid  shall  be  determined  as  pro- 
vided under  this  act  and  approved  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor. 

Sec.  5.  The  employee  shall,  whenever  and  as  often  as  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  at  least  once  in  six  months,  submit  to  medical  examination,  to 
be  provided  and  paid  for  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary,  and  if  such  employee 
refuses  to  submit  to  or  obstructs  such  examination  his  or  her  right  to  compensation 
shall  be  lost  for  the  period  covered  by  the  continuance  of  such  refusal  or  obstruction. 

Sec  6.  Payments  under  this  act  are  only  to  be  made  to  the  beneficiaries  or  their 
legal  representatives  other  than  assignees,  and  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  claims  of 
creditors. 

Sec.  7.  The  United  States  shall  not  exempt  itself  from  liability  under  this  act  by 
any  contract,  agreement,  rule,  or  regulation,  and  any  such  contract,  agreement,  rule, 
or  regulation  shall  be  pro  tan  to  void. 

Approved,  May  30,  1908. 

Joint  Resolution  No.  22. — Law  of  New  Mexico  regulating  civil  procedure  in  personal 

injury  cases. 

*  *  *  *  *  «  » 

Said  law  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  [chapter  33,  Acts  of  1903]  is  hereby  disap- 
proved and  declared  null  and  of  no  effect. 
Approved,  May  13,  1908. 

Senate  Resolution  No.  205. — Investigation  of  working  conditions,  etc.,  of  telegraph 

and  telephone  companies. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  is  hereby  directed 
to  institute  an  investigation  into  all  the  telegraph  and  telephone  companies  engaged 
in  the  conduct  of  an  interstate  business  as  to  the  methods  used  in  handling  the  public's 
business,  the  wages  paid  telegraphers,  telephone  operators,  and  other  employees  of 
such  companies,  and  the  working  conditions  of  the  employees  thereof,  together  with 
a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  such  companies  for  a  period  of  five 
years. 

And  he  is  further  directed  to  report  the  result  of  such  investigation  to  the  Senate 
on  the  first  Monday  in  December,  nineteen  hundred  and  eight. 

Agreed  to,  May  28,  1908. 
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Bakeries,  inspection  of.    (See  In- 
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(See  Examination,  etc.) 
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Children  and  women,  employment 
of,  general  provisions: 

Louisiana 

Missouri  (D) 

Children  and  women,  employment 
of,  In  barrooms: 

Arizona 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Children  and- women,  employment 
of,  In  mines: 

Illinois 

Indiana 

M  i  ssourt 

New  York 

Children  and  women,  employment 
of,  investigation  of: 

united  States 

Children  and  women,  hours  of  la- 
bor of: 

Connecticut 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

New  Ybrk 

Children,  earnings  of.    (See  Earn- 
ings of  minors.) 
Children,  employment  of,  age  limit 
for: 

Alabama 

A  rkansa  s 


California 

California  (D) 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Georgia  (D) 

Idaho : 

Illinois  (D) 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan 

Michigan  (D) 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  (D) 

North  Carolina  (D) 

Oklahoma ." 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  (D) 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Washington  (D) 

West  Virginia 

Children,  employment  of,  general 
provisions: 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 


Bulletin. 


No.       Page. 


California... 

Connecticut. 
Delaware 


District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa , 


764 
186,187 


638 
689 
716 


ion 

676 
1093 


397 


73 

671 

70 

764 

67 

711 

69 

469,470 

73 

657 

73 

660 

m 

)72 

200 

641,642 

68 

199-202 

62 

207,208 

77 

•   396-398 

73 

678 

68 

234 

77 

371,372 

72 

643,644 

59 

335-337 

68 

235,236 

62 

217,218 

70 

760 

70 

764 

72 

644,645 

70 

765-767 

J62 
170 

226 

772 

62 

231 

f64 
172 

881,882 

607 

62 

237 

72 

649,650 

62 

243 

77 

381,382 

167 
171 

863,864 

373-376 

77 

412 

62 

258-260 

62 

/     263 
\   266-268 

74 

239,240 

62 

269-271 

71 

395 

61 

1054,1055 

62 

280 

73 

657-659 

72 

638,639 

73 

660,661 

162 

172 

200-202 

641,642 

62 

206 

62 

207,208 

f68 
177 

230,231 

396-398 

73 

678.679 

68 

234,235 

72 

643,644 

73 

684,685 

68 

235,236 

Children,  employment  of,  general 
provisions— Concluded. 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Children,  employment  of,  in  bar- 
rooms: 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Maryland 

New  Hampshire 

South  Dakota 

Vermont 

Children,  employment  of,  in  cer- 
tain occupations,  forbidden: 

California 

California  (D) 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Maine 

Oklahoma 

Children,  employment  of,  in  mines: 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Montana 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  (D) 

West  Virginia 

Children,  employment  of,  in  street 
trades  : 

District  of  Columbia 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Children,  hiring  out,  to  support 
parents  in  idleness: 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Children,  hours  of  labor  of: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kent  ucky 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Oregon 

Oregon  (D) 

Pennsylvania 


Bulletin. 


No.      Page. 


62 
62 
J62 
171 
62 
62 
62 

62 
62 
[62 
174 
72 
62 
62 
62 
62 

62 
68 
72 
68 
62 
77 

62 


760,761 
644,646 
765-767 
224-226 
768,772,773 
236,237 
647 
243,244 
245-248 
250,251 
25S 
267,258 
258-260 
266-268 
269-271 
276,277 
395 
279 
280 
284 


205 
209 
210 
261 
643,644 
223 
241 
274 
276 


199,200 

202,203 

643,644 

235 

222 

412 

211 

216 

236 

237-239 

412 

258 

263-266 

887-889 

280 


768,771 
251 


657 
200 
220 
236 
253 
908 

657 
660 
200 

641,642 
207 
398 
678 
643 
216 
235 
760 

225,226 
241 
244 
259 

203,204 

266,267 
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Children,  night  work  by: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

District  of  Colombia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  Je  rsey 

New  York 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Children.    (See  also  Children  and 

women.) 
Chinese,  exclusion,  etc.,  of: 

United  States 

Citizens  preferred  for  employment 
on  public  works: 

Massachusetts 

New  Mexico 

ClYfl  service: 

Colorado 

Pennsyl  vani  a 

Wisconsin 

Coal,  weighing.     (See  Weighing 

coal.) 
Combinations  to  fix  wages: 

Loul  siana 

Commissioner  of  labor.    (See  Bu- 
reau of  labor.) 
Company  stores: 

Now  York 

Compensation  for  injuries  of  Fed- 
eral employees: 

United  States 

Conspiracy, labor  agreements  not: 

California  (D) 

(See also  Interference;  Intimi- 
dation.) 
Contract  labor,  alien.    (See  Alien 

contract  labor.) 
Contractors'  bonds.    (See  Protec- 
tion of  wages.) 
Contracts  of  employment,  regula- 
tion, etc.,  of: 

Louisiana  (D) 

Contracts  of  employment  with  in- 
tent to  defraud: 

Alabama 

Georgia  (D) 

South  Carolina 

Cooperative  associations: 

Minnesota 

Death.    (See  Injuries  causing.) 
Discharge,  statement  of  cause  of: 

Missouri 

Divorce,  etc.,  statistics  of,  to  be 
procured: 

California 

Earnings  of  married  women: 

New  Mexico 

Earnings  of  minors: 

Wisconsin 

Eight-hour  day: 

California 

Colorado 

Colorado  (D) 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Montana 

Montana  (D) 

Nevada... 

Nevada  (D) 

NewYork 


Bulletin. 


No 


57 


57 


67 


61 


62 


Page. 


657 
660 
200 

641,642 
398 
678 
234 
643 
235 
760 
226 
231 
905 
469 
259 
267 
269 

276,277 
395 


719,720 


708 
1094 

1046 
780 
918 


704 

461,462 

415,416 
181-183 


861 


1043 

212-216 

714 

1023,1024 


1092 


328 
653 


281 


62 

329,330 

62 

331 

69 

453-455 

70 

773 

61 

1092,1093 

63 

586. 586 

70 

711-713 

63 

586 

59 

334, 335 

69 

470 

Eight-hour  day— Concluded. 

New  York  (D) 

Oklahoma 

Porto  Rico 

Washington  (D) 

Wyoming  (D) 

United  States 

United  States  (D) 


United  States  (Op.) 

Emigrant  agents:  , 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

North  Carolina  ( D ')'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '. '. '. 
Employees,  bribery,  etc.,  of.  (See 

Bribery,  etc.,  of  employees.) 
Employers'  advances,  repayment 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Louisiana  (D) 

New  M  exico 

South  Carolina 

South  Carolina  (D) 

Employers'  liability.   (See  Liabil- 
ity, etc.) 
Employers  to  furnish  names  of 
employees  to  officials: 

New  Mexioo 


Wyoming 

Employment,  foremen,  etc.,  ac- 
cepting fees  for  furnishing: 

Montana 

Employment  of  labor,  general 
provisions: 

North  Dakota 

Employment  offices: 

California 

California  (D) 

Colorado 

Connecticut 


Bulletin. 


No.      Page. 


District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii 

Iowa 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan '{^ 

|f  63 
Minnesota 


f61 

172 

61 

72  | 

77 

62 
57 
73 
62 

(68 

k 

74 
72 
70 


687,688 

412 

385 

685-687 

455-457 

238 

714-717 

359-367 

175-180 

198-200 

378 
334 


1044,1045 
1054 

861 
1093,1094 

714 
1022-1029 


1094 

653 

1094,1095 


Missouri 

New  Jersey. 

NewYork.. 


NewYork  (D). 
Ohio 


Virginia 

Virginia  (D) 

(See  also  Emigrant  agents; 
Lodging  houses,  sailors'.) 
Engineers,  examination,  etc.,  of. 

(See  Examination,  etc.) 
Enticing  employees: 

Arkansas 

Louisiana 

West  Virginia  (D) 

Examination,  etc.,  of  barbers: 

Connecticut 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Maryland  (D) 

New  York 

Oregon  (D) 

Washington  (I)) 


648 


411 

329 

693-696 

1048,1049 

333 
231-234 

394 

261 
276.277 
645,646 

771 

577 

654,655 

584,585 

1021,1022 

1024 

10C0 

1025 

399-402 

713-715 

400 
462-467 
890,891 
379,380 
382,383 

716 
728.729 


354 
764,765 
339-342 

332,333 
1080 
705-707 
338-340 
461 
696-698 
992-994 
992-994 
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No.      Page. 


Examination,  etc.,  of  horseshoers: 

Hawaii 

Washington  (D) 

New  York 

Examination,  etc.,  of  miners,  mine 
foremen,  etc.: 

Illinois  (D) 


Pennsylvania  (D). 
itfoi      '        ' 


Examination,  etc.,  of  plumbers: 

Illinois  (D) 

Maine 

Minnesota  (D) 

Texas  (D) 

Washington 

Washington  (D) 

Examination,  etc.,  of  stationary 
firemen: 


Massachusetts. 


Examination,  etc.,  of  steam  engi- 
neers: 


Massachusetts. 


Nevada. 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

United  States 

Exemption  of  wages,  assignments 
to  avoid: 

Maryland 

Exemption  of  wages  from  execu- 
tion, etc.: 

Alabama  (D) 

Arizona 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Nebraska 

Porto  Rico 

Tennessee 

Factories,  etc.,  inspection  of.  (See 

Inspection.) 
Fees  for  furnishing  employment. 
(See    Employment,    foremen, 
etc.,  accepting  fees  for  furnish- 
ing.) 
Fellow-servants.    (See  Liability 

of  employers.) 
Fire  escapes  on  factories: 

District  of  Columbia 

Iowa 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Firemen,    stationary,    examina- 
tion, etc.,  of.    (See  Examina- 
tion, etc.) 
Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Peace: 

United  States 

Free  public  employment  offices. 

(See  Employment  offices.) 
Garnishment  of  wages  of  public 
employees: 

Guards  on  threshing  machines, 
etc.: 

Wisconsin 

norseshoers,  examination,  etc., 

of.    (See  Examination,  etc.) 
Hours  of  labor  of  children  and 

women.    (See  Children,  etc.) 
Hours  of  labor  of  drug  clerks: 

California 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  in 
bakeries: 
New  Jersey 

New  York  (D) 


70 


71 


62 


334 

994,995 

402 


382-385 
205,206 

730-732 
1065 
322,323 
204,205 
907-909 
875-877 


1087,1088 

770 

652,653 


1087,1088 

770 

652,653 

587,588 

1035 

590,591 

776 

378,379 

356,357 

397 


767 


552,553 
638,640 
712 
1083 
704 
1031 
385 
362 


229,230 

712,713 

1016-1018 

359 

914 


400,401 

364 
916,917 


904,905 
698-700 
340-355 


Hours  of  labor  of  employees  In 
general  employments: 

A  rkansas 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  in 
mines,  smelters,  etc.: 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada  (D) 

Oklahoma 

Wyoming  (D) 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on 
railroads: 

Arizona  (D) 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Montana  (D) 

Nevada 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

United  States 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on 
street  railways: 

Massachusetts 

Hours  of  labor  of  women.    (See 

Women,  etc.) 
Hours  of  labor  on  public  roads: 

Indiana 

Philippine  Islands 

Hours  of  labor  on  public  works: 

California 

Colorado  (D) 

Hawaii 

Massachusetts 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  York 

Oklahoma 

Porto  Rico 

United  States 

United  8tates  (D) 

Immigration,  regulation,  etc.,  of: 
Delaware 

United  States 

Immigration.      (See  also  Alien 

contract  labor.) 
Inclosed  platforms.    (See  Protec- 
tion of  employees  on  street  rail- 
ways.) 
Industrial  Peace,  Foundation  for 
the  Promotion  of: 

United  States 

Injured  employees,  public: 

Philippine  Islands 

United  States 

Injuries  causing  death,  right  of 
action  for: 

Alabama  (D) 

Missouri 

Nevada 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina  (D) 

Virginia  (D) 

Wisconsin  (D) 

Injuries,  personal,  right  of  action 
for: 

Hawaii 

Missouri 


65 


f6J 


70 


71 


58 

61 
I  63 

77 
i  69 
|  69 

64 


350 


331 

642 

1092, 1093 

585,586 

650 
334,335. 

412 
455-457 


694,695 

1045 

1054 

577 

270 

275 

1082,1083 

280 

1022 

1069 

1029 

646 

382-384 

1035,1036 

408,409 

409,410 

411,413 

401,402 


772 


577 
395 

329,330 

453-455 

261 

773 

651 

585,586 


905 
470 
412 


714-717 

1021 

720 

397-399 


400,401 

394 
415,416 


1090,1091 

588 

413 

450,451 

442-444 

891 


261 
1027 
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Injuries.,  personal,  right  of  action 
for— Concluded. 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

South  Carolina 

Inspection  of  bakeries: 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Inspection  of  factories: 

Alabama 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana  (D) 

Kansas  (D) 

Kentucky. . . 

Louisiana 

Maryland  (D) 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Washington 

Washington  (D) 

Wisconsin 

Inspection  of  steam  boilers: 

Massachusetts 

Montana 

New  York . . . 

Inspection  of  steam  vessels: 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

United  States 

Inspectors,  factory; 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Rhode  Island 

Inspectors,  mine: 

Arkansas 

Colorado . 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

West  Virginia 

Inspectors,  railroad: 

Illinois 

Insurance,  accident: 

Illinois 

Insurance,  cooperative: 

Maryland  (D) 

Intemperate  employees  on  public 
carriers: 

Vermont 

Intemperate  employees.  (See  alto 

Intoxication.) 
Interference  with  employment: 

Connecticut  (D) 

Illmois(D) 

Louisiana 

Wisconsin  (D) 


171 


Bulletin. 


No.       Page. 


57 


588 
416 
360 

904,905 

408,469 

358,359 

362 

817,818 
332 

834-836 

342-344 

1013-1015 

760,761 

764 

999-1002 

711 

768 

1013-1019 

712.713 

715-718 

458-461 

467-469 

357-360 

713,714 

909-911 

990-992 

321,322 

381,382 

915,917 

10S9 
769 

773, 774 
648 
907 

402-404 

590,591 
774-776 

718-720 
237 

825 
835,836 

712 
763,764 

653 

1018, 1019 

383,384 

908 

352,353 

1046-1048 

1076 

574-576 

272,273 

279-281 

761-763 

578 

5S2  5S4 

65<M»52 

410,411 

412 

912,913 

1078 

1075,1076 

689,690 


MM 


732-734 
60-468 

765 
678-680 
734-743 


Intimidation: 

Connecticut  (D)  . 


Utah 

Intoxicating  liquor.  (See  Liquor.; 
Intoxication  of  employees: 

Indiana 

North  Carolina 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

Labeling  goods  unlawfully  manu- 
factured: 

New  York 

Labor  agents.    (See  Employment 

offices.) 
Labor,  bureau  of.    (See  Bureau  of 

labor.) 
Labor  Day: 

Labor  law,  violations  of: 

New  York 

Labor  organizations,  bribery  of 
representatives  of: 

New  York 

Labor  organizations,  incorpora- 
tion, regulation,  etc.,  of: 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

Montana 

New  Hampshire 

Pennsylvania  (D) 

Labor  organizations.      (See  also 
Trade-marks  of  trade  unions.) 
Leave  of  absence  for  employees  on 
public  works: 

District  of  Columbia 

Liability  of  employers  for  injuries 
to  employees: 

Arizona  (D) 

A  rkansas 

Cal  if  ornia 


Colorado  (D). 

Florida  (D)... 
Illinois 


Illinois  (D).. 

Indiana  (D). 

Iowa 

Iowa  (D) 

Kansas 


Kansas  (D)... 

Kentucky  (D) 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  (D). 

Minnesota  (D) 

Mississippi  (D) 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  York 


New  York  (D). 


North  Carolina  (D). 
Ohio 


Ohio  (D) . 


Oklahoma 

Philippine  Islands.. 

South  Carolina  (D). 

Tennessee  (D) 

Texas 


Bulletin. 


No.      Page. 


r 


681-684 

884-886 

732-734 

364 


275 

409 

3% 

1095 


401 


712 

407,408 

718 


?:■■ 

1051 

51 

710 

n 

647 

63 

589 

61 

1064,1065 

694, 695 

1043, 1044 

640,641 

187,188 

1015-1019 

372-377 

1075, 1076 

444-440 

382-385 

9ss,9«l 

377-380 

63 

1061-1064 

547-549 

1082 

63,64 

452,453 

1013-1015 

883-887 

760 

986,987 

8*2.  XKt 

446-449 

1090, 1091 

585 

471 

/1055, 1056 

\1059-1061 

371-373 

987-989 

549.55'. 

717 

384 

297-289 

600  M 

337 

888  B« 
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No.1     Page. 


Liability  of  employers  for  injuries 
to  employees—Concluded. 


Texas  (D) . 


Virginia  (D) 

Washington  (D)... 

West  Virginia  (D). 
Wisconsin  (D) 

United  States 


United  States  (D). 


Liability  of  railroad  companies  to 
workmen  not  employees: 

Pennsylvania  (D) 

License  tax,  exemption  of  me- 
chanics, etc.,  from: 

Louisiana 

Liquor,  sale  of,  to  employees: 

Hawaii. 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Locomotive  boilers,  inspection  of: 

New  York 

Lodging  houses,  sailors': 

United  States 

Manufactured  articles,  marking: 

California 

Marriage,  etc.,  statistics  of,  to  be 
procured: 

California . . .  ^ 

Married  women,  earnings  of: 

New  Mexico 

Mechanics,  exemption  of,  from 
manufacturers'  taxes: 

Philippine  Islands 

Mine  explosions,  investigation  of: 

United  States 

Mine  regulations: 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Illinois 


Illinois  (D) . 


70 


62 


72 


Indiana 

Indiana  (D) iff 

Iowa I  74 

Kansas f£\ 

Kentucky ." I  70 

Kentucky  (D) I  64 

Michigan I  63 

Missouri '{5J 

Montana ;  72 

Nevada i  63 


New  York |™ 

North  Dakota 77 

« {$ 

Ohio  (D^i Go 

Oklahoma 77 

Pennsylvania  ( I)  > 62 

Tennessee  (D) jKj 

Utah I  65 

West  Virginia I  67 


682-394 

1056-1058 

551 


367-371 
085,986 
442-444 

WW— XTOit 

381,382 
608-610 
986-988 
909 
413,414 
188-197 
717-728 
385-389 
610,611 
216-239 
378-381 


743-746 

703 

334,335 
262 

589,590 
715 

907 
402-404 

719 

330 

328 
653 

385 

414 

639,640 
352-354 
1076-1078 
265,266 
866-868 
214-216 
444-446 
382-385 
569-577 
269-273 
864-866 
277  , 
1080-1082 
278-280 
761-703  ' 
883-887  I 
578-5S0 
1093 
1029,1030  ' 
650-652  i 
587  ! 
468, 470  I 
404,405  ' 
410,411  i 
379 
779  , 
337  ' 
412  J 
318.319  ; 
334-337 
1020,1021 
364  ' 
912,913  < 


Mine  regulations— Concluded. 

West  Virginia  (D) 

Wyoming 

Wyoming  (D) 

(See  cd*o  Accidents  in  mines; 
Inspectors,  mine.) 
Mines,  etc.,  hours   of  labor   of 
employees  in.  (See  Hours  ol  la- 
bor.) 
Mines,  etc.,   Intoxication  in  or 
about: 

Wyoming 

Newsboy  law.    {See  Children,  em- 
ployment of,  in  street  trades.) 
Payment  of  wages  due  discharged 
employees: 

Arkansas  (P) 

Payment  of  wages  in  scrip: 

Arkansas 


Arkansas  (D) 

Indiana 

Missouri  (D) 

Nevada 

-  New  Mexico 

New  York 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Washington 

Payment  of  wages,  modes  and 
tunes  of: 


Indiana  (D) . . . 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 


New  Jersey 

Vermont 

Peonage: 

United  States  (D) 

Pioketing: 

Colorado 

Plumbers,  examination,  etc.,  of. 

{See  Examination,  etc.) 
Preference  of  wages.    (See  Wages 

as  preferred  claims.) 
Printing,    public.      (See    Public 

printing.) 
Protection  of  employees  as  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations: 

Kansas  (D) 

New  York  (D) 


61 


62 


United  States  (D) . 


56 
67 
68 
2 
75 
Protection  of  employees  as  voters: 

New  J  ersey 

Protection  of  employees  on  build- 
ings: 

Connecticut 

Illinois :  74 

Kansas I  61 

New  York  (D) I  62 

Wisconsin |  67 

Protection  of  employees  on  street  | 
railways:  i 

District  of  Columbia 60 

Louisiana 57 

Maine 61 

Massachusetts 70 

Montana 72 

NewYork 64 

Ohio 70 

South  Carolina 60 

Protection  of  wages : 

Massachusetts 57 

United  States 60 

Public  printing  oHice,  employees  ■ 
in:  i 

Ko  nsas ■  61 

Public  printing  to  be  done  within  l 
the  State:  | 

Arkansas •  65 


008-610 

1095 

389-391 


1096 


699,700 

360,351 

1045 

384-386 

576 
309-311 

587 

653 
461,462 
714,715 

363 
911.912 


242.243 

704,706 

1086,1087 

770 

1019 

390 

695,696 

330 


311 
888,889 
216-221 
613-629 
634-648 

776,777 


1062.1053 
262-265 

1083,1084 
319,320 
915,916 


718 

703,704 

1084,1085 

772 
648,649 
908,907 

777 

714 

711 
717,718 


1083 


354 
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Public  works,  labor  on: 
New  York 


Public  works,  preference  of  do- 
mestic materials  for: 

Missouri  (D) 

New  Mexico 

Public  works,  preference  of  resi- 
dent laborers  on: 

Massachusetts 

New  Mexico 

Public  works,  retention  of  wages 
of  employees  on: 

California 

Public  works,  vaccination  of  em- 
ployees on: 

Virginia 

Railroad  bridges,  etc.: 

Vermont 

Railroad  companies,  liability  of, 
for  injuries  to  employees.    {See 
Liability  of  employers.) 
Railroad  employees,  rules  for: 

Indiana 

Railroad  trains,  sufficient  crew  re- 
quired cm: 

Arkansas 

Indiana 

Railroads,  accidents  on.    {See  Ac- 
cidents.) 
Rallroads,oonstructlonof  caboose 
cars  on: 

Montana 

Railroads, height  of  bridges,  wires, 
etc.,  over: 

Arkansas 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

Railroads,  hours  of  labor  of  em- 

Eloyees  on.    {See  Hours  of  la- 
or.) 
Railroads,  illiterate  employees  on: 

Ohio 

Railroads,  intemperate  employees 
on.  {See  Intemperate  employees 
on  public  carriers.) 
Railroads,  safety  appliances  on: 

Arkansas 

Colorado  (D) 

Illinois 
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74 


72 


Indiana 74 


Kansas  (D) . 
Michigan.... 
Minnesota.. 

Missouri 

New  York.. 

Ohio 


77 


.'  70 
.1  76 
.'  77 


Texas 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

United  States. 


United  States  (D) . 


Railroads,  shelters  for  workmen 
on: 

A  rkansas 

Kansas 

Railroads,  structures  near  tracks 
of: 

Ohio 

Rates  of  wages  of  employees  of 
public  printing  office: 

Kansas 

Rates  of  wages  of  employees  on 
public  works: 

Hawaii 

Nebraska 


p 
,\70 

,  00 

I  77 

'  W 

59 

71 

77 


74 
70 


905 
470 


607-699 
1094 


708 
1094 


330 

717 
715 

274,275 


1044 
266,267 


648 


65 

351 

72 

644 

74 

276 

61 

1083 

60 

716 

61 

1095 

379 


1046 

1015-1019 

1078-1080 

207-209 

273.274 

377,378 

654 

1022,1023 

1025,1020 

406 

384 

777-779 

303 

715 

917,918 

414,415 

299-309 

359-301 

3S5-389 

378-381 


354 

280 


380, 3S1 


1083 


201 
1031 


Rates  of  wages  of  employees  on 
publ  ic  works— Concluded. 

Nevada 

New  York 

Relief  societies: 

South  Carolina  (D) 

Right  of  action  for  injuries.    {See 

Injuries.) 
Safety  appliances.    {See  Fire  es- 
capes on  factories;  Guards  on 
threshing  machines,   etc.;  In- 
spection of  factories;  Railroads, 
safety  appliances  on.) 
Saloons,  employment  of  children 
and  women  m.    {See  Children 
and  women,  etc.) 
Scrip.    {See  Payment  of  wages.) 
Seamen: 

Philippine  Islands 


United  States., 


Seats  for  female  employees: 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Statistics,  collection  of: 

Hawaii 

Steam  boilers,  inspection  of.  {See 

Inspection.) 
Steam    engineers,    examination, 
etc.,  of.   {See  Examination , etc. ) 
Stone  worked  within  State,  use  of, 
on  public  works.    {See  Public 
works,  preference  of  domestic 
materials  for.) 
Street  railways,  hours  of  labor  of 
employees  on.    {See  Hours  of 
labor,  etc.) 
Street  railways,  protection  of  em- 
ployees on.    (See  Protection  of 
employees.) 
Street  railways,  safety  appliances 
on: 

New  Hampshire 

Suits  for  wages: 

California 

Georgia 

New  York 
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77 


71 


76 


Sunday  labor: 

Connecticut 

Georgia  (D) 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Maine  (D) 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  (D) I  \'»7 

Virginia ■  00 

Sweating  system:  I 

Maryland  (I)) I  58 

Massachusetts '  01 

New  Jersey ■  f>8 

New  York jfj 

Pennsylvania t>3 

Telegraph  and  telephone  com  pa-  ! 
nles,  Investigation  of:  i 

United  States 77 

Telegraph    operators,   etc..    rail- 
road, age  of  employment  of: 

Nebraska '  70 

Telegraph    operators,    ete.,    mil-  , 
road,  hours  of  labor  of.     (Srr 
Hours  of  lal>or  of  emploje*^  on 
railroads.) 
Telegraph  poles,  frize.  height,  etc., 
of: 
Wyoming •  »»1 


1036 
905 


386-388 


394,395 

719 

*  237,238 

400 

761 
764 
707 
357 
362 


1036 

640 

235 

906 

405,406 

1053 

457 

243.244 

333,334 

042 

267 

221 

711 

654 

801,802 

710,717 

999-1002 

1080 

1015. 1016 

715-718 

4;.S-40t 

3.:-8 


416 

1031 


1095 
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Page. 

No. 

Page. 

Tenant  factories.   (See  Inspection 
of  factories.) 

57 
65 

73 
57 
76 
59 

65 
62 
73 
67 
63 
76 
70 
61 
57 
65 

60 

68 
61 
68 

704 
357 

1044 

710 

1030,1031 

380 

354,355 

330 

1051,1052 

889-891 

586 

1032,1033 

774 

1066,1067 

715 

361,362 

717 

236 
1094 
237 

Wages,  combinations  to  fix: 

Louisiana 

57 
62 

72 

65 

71 

63 

76 
167 
\75 

69 
72 

704 

Time  for  meals  to  be  allowed  em- 
ployees: 
Louisiana 

Wages,  exemption  of.    (See  Ex- 
emption, etc.) 

Wages  of  employees  on  public 
works,  retention  of: 
California 

« 

Pennsylvania 

Tin™  to  vote  to  b«  friinwfid  em- 

333 

ployees: 

A  rkanaftjf 

Wages,  payment  of.    (See  Pay- 
ment, etc.) 

Wages,  rates  of.    (See  Rates  of 
wages.) 

Wages,  refusing  to  pay: 

Montana *: 

Massachusetts 

NT  p.h  r^  ska ■, , 

Ohio 

Trade-marks  of  trade  unions: 

652 

Arkansutfi T 

Wages,  suits  for.    (See  Suits  for 

wages.) 
Weighing  coal  at  mines : 

A  rfrftTiRfM? 

California 

Connecticut 

Connecticut  (D) 

351 

Nebraska 

Woman  and  child  labor,  investi- 
gation of: 
United  States 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

397 

New  Jersey  (D) 

Women  and  children.    (See  Chil- 
dren and  women.) 
Women,  employment  of: 

Michigan , 

New  York 

Tennessee 

Vaccination  of  employees  on  pub- 
lic works: 
Virginia 

581 

Women,  Hours  of  labor  of: 

Colorado  (D) 

989-992 

Wages  as  preferred  claims: 

Oregon  (D) 

877-879 
631-4333 

New  Mexico 

Women,  night  work  by: 

New  York 

United  States 

469 

Wages,  assignment  of.    (See  As- 
signment.) 

New  York  (D) 

611-613 
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DTDTJSTBIAL  ACCIDENTS. 

BY  FREDERICK  L.   HOFFMAN. 

Industrial  accidents  are  casualties  occurring  chiefly  among  wage- 
earners  employed  in  industrial  pursuits,  this  term  including  all  man- 
ufacturing and  mechanical  industries  and  trade  and  transportation. 
A  narrow  definition  limits  this  class  of  accidents  to  factories  and 
workshops,  but  this  seems  hardly  warranted  by  the  conditions  under 
which  the  industrial  activity  of  the  nation  presents  itself  as  a  pro- 
blem in  statistical  analysis.  The  scientific  definition  of  the  term 
is,  however,  of  small  importance,  and  the  whole  subject  is  practically 
comprehended  in  the  term  "  dangerous  trades,"  which  implies  that  the 
risk,  or  liability  to  accident  or  injury,  is  because  of  personal  exposure 
more  or  less  inseparable  from  the  employment. 

ACCIDENT  FREQUENCY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Thus  far  no  national  investigation  of  the  subject  of  industrial 
accidents  has  been  made  to  determine  the  true  accident  risk  in  indus- 
try, and  the  statistical  data  extant  are  more  or  less  fragmentary  and 
of  only  approximate  value.  The  ever  increasing  legislation  for  the 
protection  of  life  and  health  in  industry  and  the  demand  for  more 
stringent  employers'  liability  legislation  emphasize  the  need  of  a 
more  careful  consideration  of  the  facts  by  selected  industries  than 
has  thus  far  been  possible.  In  an  article  on  the  subject,  contributed 
to  the  "New  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Reform"  (1908),  it  was  esti- 
mated by  the  writer  that  the  number  of  accidents  among  men  em- 
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ployed  in  manufacturing  industries  for  1906  was  208,300,  of 
which  number  about  5,000  were  fatal  and  the  remainder  more  or 
less  serious.  This  estimate,  however,  was  exclusive  of  accidents  in 
mines  and  quarries,  transportation  by  land  and  sea,  and  all  general 
employments. 

For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the  total  number  of 
fatal  accidents  occurring  annually  among  occupied  males  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  the  percentage  of  occupied  males 
15  years  of  age  or  over  is  assumed  to  be  the  same  as  at  the  census  of 
1900,  namely,  30.005  per  cent  of  the  totpl  population.  The  total 
population  of  the  United  States  on  June  1,  1908,  was  estimated  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to  be  86,895,359,  and  30.005  per  cent  of  this 
total,  or  26,072,952,  represents  approximately  the  number  of  occupied 
males  15  years  of  age  or  over  at  that  date.  The  degree  of  fatal 
accident  frequency  (inclusive  of  homicides,  but  exclusive  of  suicides) 
among  occupied  males  10  years  of  age  or  over  was  returned  by  the 
census  of  1900  as  1.13  per  1,000  in  the  registration  States,  and  in  the 
absence  of  other  data  relating  to  this  subject  this  proportion  is  con- 
sidered to  represent  approximately  the  accident  frequency  among 
all  occupied  males  15  years  of  age  or  over  in  the  United  States.  (a)  By 
applying  this  ratio  to  the  total  above  estimated  (26,072,952)  it  is 
found  that  the  number  of  fatal  accidents  among  occupied  males  15 
years  of  age  or  over  is  approximately  29,462  in  1908.  If  allowance, 
however,  is  made  for  the  probably  higher  degree  of  fatal  accident  fre- 
quency in  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States,  on  account  of 
dangerous  mining  and  lumbering  industries,  the  actual  number  of 
fatal  accidents  among  occupied  males  in  1908  is  probably  somewhere 
between  30,000  and  35,000.  This  estimate  of  the  total  accident  mor- 
tality for  1908  of  adult  males  in  gainful  occupations  is  the  best  possi- 
ble at  the  present  time,  and,  while  there  are  no  very  conclusive  trade 
mortality  statistics  for  this  country  which  sufficiently  discriminate 
between  accidents  which  are  the  result  of  general  conditions  and 
those  which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  employment,  it  is  probably 
safe  to  estimate  that  half  of  the  accidents  are  more  or  less  the  imme- 
diate result  of  dangerous  industries  or  trades. 

°The  number  of  deaths  from  accidents  among  occupied  males  in  the  regis- 
tration States  is  not  given  separately  for  those  15  years  of  age  or  over  or  for 
those  10  to  14  years  of  age,  Inclusive,  While  the  fatal  accident  frequency  in 
the  latter  group  is  probably  lower  than  among  adults,  the  number  of  occupied 
males  from  10  to  14  years  of  age  represents  but  a  small  proportion  of  all 
occupied  males  (only  3.7  per  cent  for  the  United  States,  according  to  figures 
shown  in  the  census  report  on  Occupations  for  1900) ;  hence  it  is  concluded 
that  the  fatal  accident  frequency  among  occupied  males  15  years  of  age  or 
over  approximates  very  closely  to  that  among  those  10  years  of  age  or  over. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  ACCIDENT  NOTIFICATION. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  in  a  report  of  a  British  departmental 
committee,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  notification  of  industrial 
accidents  that  the  term  "  accident "  in  itself  conveys  no  exact  signifi- 
cance. "Accidents,"  it  is  said,  "gradually  shade  off  into  what  are 
not  accidents  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  and  there  is  no  hard 
or  fast  line  which  determines  when  a  bruise  or  a  cut,  for  instance, 
becomes  an  accident.  A  distinguishing  line  can  only  be  drawn 
artificially  by  fixing  some  kind  of  standard,  as  has  been  done  by 
Parliament  in  every  case  in  which  it  has  imposed  upon  employers 
the  obligation  to  report,  and  it  is  clear  that  unless  some  line  is 
drawn  the  application  of  the  system  will  be  left  to  uncertainty,  and 
uniformity  in  the  administration  of  the  act  will  be  rendered  impos- 
sible." It  is  evident  that  some  such  definition  is  imperative  to  avoid 
misleading  conclusions.  There  is  not  so  much  difficulty  in  the  report- 
ing of  fatal  accidents  since  most  of  the  deaths,  as  a  rule,  occur  at  the 
time  of  the  happening  of  the  accident,  or  very  shortly  thereafter.  The 
real  difficulty  lies  in  an  exact  definition  of  nonfatal  accidents, 
which,  as  such,  "gradually  shade  off  into  what  are  not  accidents," 
which  leaves  a  large  amount  of  necessary  discretion  with  those  who 
are  by  law  required  to  report  them.  Since  the  conditions  vary  con- 
siderably with  different  industries,  an  exact  or  trustworthy  compari- 
son of  the  nonfatal  accident  ratio  in  one  industry  often  can  not  be 
made  with  the  corresponding  return  of  nonfatal  accidents  in  some 
other  industry.  This,  for  illustration,  is  true  of  railroad  transporta- 
tion and  coal  mining,  since  in  the  former  nonfatal  accidents  are 
reported  in  more  detail  than  in  the  latter,  which  leaves  a  reasonable 
question  of  doubt  as  to  the  actual  number  and  degree  of  minor  injuries 
in  coal  mining  operations.  Since  it  is  also  almost  impossible  to  keep 
always  in  mind  the  widely  different  statutory  requirements  in  accident 
reports,  the  most  useful  and  conclusive  investigations  are  those 
which  are  limited  to  fatal  accidents,  about  which  there  can  never 
be  more  than  a  minor  degree  of  uncertainty  or  inaccuracy,  due  to 
causes  and  conditions  fairly  uniform  and  quite  well  understood. 

DEGREE  OF  ACCIDENTAL  INJURY. 

The  degree  of  accidental  injury  is  of  necessity  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  of  the  industrial  accident  problem.  The  most  exten- 
sive investigation  into  this  subject  has  been  made  by  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1906.  Out 
of  39,244  accidents  in  factories  and  workshops  reported  upon  in  detail, 
80.8  per  cent  caused  temporary  disablement,  16.8  per  cent  caused  per- 
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manent  disablement,  2.2  per  cent  proved  fatal,  and  0.2  per  cent  were 
ill  defined.  Of  the  80.8  per  cent  of  accidents  causing  temporary  dis- 
ablement, 19.0  per  cent  were  cuts,  18.9  per  cent  were  lacerations,  18,0 
per  cent  were  bruises,  7.1  per  cent  were  burns,  5.8  per  cent  were  frac- 
tures, 3.9  per  cent  were  sprains,  and  8.1  per  cent  were  other  injuries. 
The  details  regarding  accidents  causing  permanent  disablement  were 
not  as  fully  reported  upon  and  the  returns  are,  therefore,  less  con- 
clusive. Of  the  16.8  per  cent  of  accidents  causing  permanent  dis- 
ablement, 14.8  per  cent  were  not  specified  as  to  the  degree  of  the 
injury,  but  0.6  per  cent  resulted  in  loss  of  one  or  both  hands  or  feet, 
0.6  per  cent  in  internal  injury,  0.4  per  cent  in  loss  of  one  or  both  limbs, 
and  about  the  same  proportion  in  the  loss  of  one  or  both  eyes.  A 
critical  analysis,  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Crum,  regarding  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  injuries  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection  of  New 
York  State  for  the  period  mentioned,  has  been  published  in  the  Spec- 
tator (an  insurance  periodical)  for  March  19, 1908.  From  that  paper 
the  following  table  has  been  prepared : 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE,  BY 
DEGREE  OP  INJURY,   FOR  THE  PERIOD  1001  TO    1006. 

[From  an  analysis  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Crum,  In  the  Spectator  for  March  10,  1008,  complied  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  1001  to  1006.] 


Degree  of  accidental,  injury. 


Accidents  reported. 


Number. 


Per  cent. 


Temporary  disablement: 

Lacerations 

Burns 

Cuts,  etc. 

Bruises 

Sprains  and  dislocations 

Fract  u  res. 

Other  injuries 

Total,  temporary  disablement 

Permanent  disablement: 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  eyes. 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  limbs 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  hands  or  feet 

Internal  Injuries 

Other  injuries 

Total,  permanent  disablement 

Degree  of  injury  not  stated. 

Fatal  accidents 

Total  accidents  of  all  degrees. 


7,427 
2,788 
7,460 
7,081 
1,633 
2,257 
3,167 


30,244 


180 
7.1 
10.0 
18.0 
3.0 
6.8 
81 


31,722 

80.8 

170 
150 
220 
211 
6,814 

.4 
.4 
.6 
.6 
14.8 

6,680 

16.8 

78 
864 

.2 
2.2 

100.0 


A  similar  analysis  of  the  reports  of  the  British  factory  inspectors 
for  the  period  from  1895  to  1906,  includes  196,047  accidents  to  males 
and  23,120  accidents  to  females.  According  to  this  analysis,  which 
is  limited  to  the  adult  population,  or  persons  18  years  of  age  or  over, 
the  proportion  of  fatal  accidents  in  all  industrial  casualties  was  4.8 
per  cent  for  males  and  0.6  per  cent  for  females. 
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WUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  KING- 
DOM TO  PERSON8  OF  EACH  SEX  18  TEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER,  BY  DEGREE 
OF  INJURY,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1805  TO  1906. 

I  Compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  1805  to  1006.] 


Accidents  to— 

Degree  of  accidental  injury. 

Mates. 

Females. 

Total. 

Percent. 

Total. 

Percent. 

Fatal 

9,406 

580 

613 
0,006 
0,531 

882 
6,026 
4,668 

483 
20.090 
26,024 
108,748 

4.8 

.3 

.3 

4.6 

4.9 

.4 

3.1 

2.4 

.2 

10.2 

13.3 

55.5 

134 

65 

45 

1,644 

1,126 

14 

302 

573. 

104 

2,281 

641 

16,101 

0.6 

Nonfatal: 

Loss  o*  right  hand  or  arm 

.3 

Loss  of  left  hand  or  arm 

.2 

Loss  of  part  of  right  hand 

7.1 

Loss  of  part  of  left  hand   , 

4.9 

Loss  of  any  part  of  leg  or  foot 

.1 

Fracture  of  fimbs  or  bones  of  trunk 

1.7 

Fracture  of  hand  or  foot 

2.5 

Loss  of  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes.. 

.4 

Injuries  to  head  and  face 

9.8 

Burns  and  scalds 

2.8 

lacerations,  contusions,  etc .  ,  . 

60.6 

Total,  nonfatal 

186,641 

95.2 

22,980 

99.4 

Total,  fatal  and  nonfatal 

196,047 

ioao 

23,120 

1.000 

The  results  of  this  analysis  are  most  valuable  and  instructive. 
It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  similar  data  are  not  available  for  the 
manufacturing  States  of  this  country.  American  factory  inspectors' 
reports,  as  a  rule,  are  unfortunately  very  defective  and  inconclusive. 
Even  in  the  few  States  requiring  the  publication  of  accident  statistics 
the  lack  of  completeness  and  the  absence  of  uniformity  in  method  of 
accident  reports  precludes  the  possibility  of  an  accurate  interstate 
comparison.  In  Massachusetts  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1905 
there  were  reported  17,478  persons  injured  in  industrial  accidents,  of 
whom  429,  or  2.5  per  cent,  were  injured  fatally.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  one-third  of  the  accidents  in  that  State  have  no  connection  with 
the  occupation.  In  Rhode  Island  during  the  period  from  1895  to  1904 
there  were  reported  among  males  792  accidents  in  industries,  of 
which  44,  or  5.5  per  cent,  were  fatal.  Among  females  in  the  same 
State  200  accidents  in  industries  were  reported,  of  which  none  were 
fatal.  The  rule  in  Rhode  Island  is  that  all  fatal  accidents  and  all 
other  accidents  which  prevent  the  injured  person  from  returning 
to  work  within  two  weeks  after  the  injury  must  be  reported.  Of 
course,  under  this  rule,  a  large  number  of  minor  accidents  are  not 
reported,  although  such  injuries  may  have  a  very  important  economic, 
social,  and  medical  significance.  In  Michigan,  during  the  period  from 
1901  to  1905,  2,219  accidents  in  industries  were  officially  reported  by 
factory  inspectors,  of  which  12.1  per  cent  were  fatal,  13.0  per  cent 
serious,  47.9  per  cent  severe,  and  27.0  per  cent  slight. 

Many  accidents,  of  course v occur  which  diminish  the  chances  of  sub- 
sequent longevity,  even  though  they  are  not  fatal,  or  even  very  seri- 
ous at  the  time  of  their  occurrence.    Extensive  investigations  have 
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been  made  in  Germany,  where  an  enormous  mass  of  statistical  mate- 
rial is  under  continuous  observation  and  a  matter  of  accurate  record, 
but  the  differences  in  industrial  conditions  do  not  warrant  the  use  of 
German  data  for  valid  conclusions  regarding  corresponding  occupa- 
tions in  the  United  States.  It,  however,  may  safely  be  affirmed  that 
preventable  accidents  in  industrial  occupations  cause  a  most  serious 
impairment  of  industrial  efficiency  and  a  resulting  diminution  of 
health  and  longevity,  which  for  private  or  government  insurance  pur- 
poses requires  to  be  most  carefully  taken  into  account.  This  subject, 
aside  from  its  importance  as  a  national  problem,  is  of  considerable  in- 
terest to  accident  and  liability  insurance  companies,  whose  business 
has  been  growing  with  great  rapidity  during  the  last  decade,  and  to 
life  insurance  companies,  as  a  factor  affecting  materially  the  mortal- 
ity experience  during  the  early  years  of  policy  duration. 

FATAL  ACCIDENT  FREQUENCY  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  at  the  outset  of  any  extensive  inquiry  into 
this  subject  to  take  into  consideration  certain  elementary  facts  of 
human  mortality  and  accident  frequency.  As  previously  stated  the 
normal  rate  of  accident  frequency  from  all  causes  among  occupied 
males  aged  15  years  or  over  in  the  United  States  is  approximately 
1.13  per  1,000.  Out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes  among  males 
15  years  of  age  or  over,  9.1  per  cent  were  deaths  from  accidents,  but 
the  proportionate  mortality  differs  materially  according  to  age  and 
occupation.  Thus,  at  ages  15  to  24  the  proportion  of  accidental  deaths 
is  18.2  per  cent,  at  ages  25  to  34  it  is  15.3  per  cent,  decreasing  to  13.0 
per  cent  at  ages  35  to  44,  and  to  5.9  per  cent  at  ages  55  to  64,  and  only 
3.3  per  cent  at  ages  65  or  over.  How  many  of  these  accidents  were  the 
result  of  occupation  it  is  not  possible  to  determine  with  absolute  accu- 
racy, but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  about  one-half  of  the  deaths  from 
accidents  among  males  are  the  result  of  industrial  employments. 

NUMBER  OP  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  OP  DEATHS 
FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THfl 
UNITED  8TATES.  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1900  TO  1006. 

[Complied  from  special  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Mortality  Statistics,  1900 

to  1906.] 


Age  at  death. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to 34  years... 
35  to  44  years.. 
45  to  54  years. . . 
65  to  04  years  . . 
65  years  or  over 


Deaths 
from  all 
causes. 


134,700 
186,530 
205.  M0 
205,497 
218. 151 
435,228 


1,386,036 


Deaths  from  acci- 
dents. 


Number. 


24,512 
28,550 
26,848 
19,526 
12.852 
14,270 


126,667 


Percent 
of  deaths 
from  all 
causes. 


18.2 
15.3 
13.0 
0.6 
5.0 
3.3 


0.1 
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CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  census  of  1900  contains  a  table  which  may  be  utilized  to  arrive 
at  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  proportion  which  industrial  acci- 
dents bear  to  the  mortality  from  accidents  in  general.  According  to 
this  table  28,073  deaths  from  accidents  among  males  aged  15  years  or 
over  were  enumerated  in  1900,  and  6,719  deaths  from  accidents  among 
females.  Since  the  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  the  population  is  about 
the  same,  even  the  mere  difference  in  absolute  numbers  is  decidedly 
suggestive.  Arranged  by  causes,  the  disparity  in  the  accident  liability 
of  the  sexes  becomes  still  more  apparent,  as  follows : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENTS  AMONG  MALES  AND 
FEMALES  15  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES.  BY  CAUSES, 
1900. 

[Compiled  from   the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Vital   Statistics  for  1900. 
Persons  whose  ages  are  reported  as  unknown  are  not  Included.] 


Cause  of  death. 


Burns  and  scalds 

Drowning 

Exposure  and  neglect 

Gunshot 

Machinery 

Railroad 

Suffocation 

Sunstroke 

Surgical  operations.. 

Wounds 

Other  causes 

Total 


Males. 


Females. 


Number.  Percent.  Number.  Percent, 


757 

3,125 

209 

3,008 

300 

5,619 

450 

437 

197 

598 

13,378 


28,073 


100.0 


2:7 

1,449 

11.1 

353 

.7 

116 

10.7 

329 

1.1 

7 

20.0 

395 

1.6 

147 

1.6 

120 

.7 

439 

2.1 

35 

47.7 

3,329 

6,719 


21.6 
5.3 
L7 
4.9 
.1 
5.9 
2.2 
1.8 
6.5 
.5 

49  5 


100.0 


The  foregoing  table  emphasizes  the  higher  mortality  from  accidents 
among  males,  due  to  drowning,  gunshot  wounds,  machinery,  railroad 
casualties,  suffocation,  sunstroke,  and  wounds  generally.  The  most 
important  difference,  however,  is  in  the  large  number  of  unclassified 
accidents,  which  include,  in  all  probability,  the  majority  of  deaths 
more  or  less  the  immediate  result  of  industrial  employment. 

SCOPE  OF  THE  PRESENT  DISCUSSION. 

For  the  present  purpose  industrial  accidents  have  been  classified 
broadly  according  to  industry  into  five  groups:  (1)  Factories  and 
workshops;  (2)  electrical  industries;  (3)  mines  and  quarries;  (4) 
transportation  by  rail;  (5)  transportation  by  water,  including  the 
fisheries.  For  each  of  these  groups  a  few  typical  employments  have 
been  selected  to  emphasize  the  problem  of  accident  risk  to  life  and 
health  in  particular  industries.  No  extended  discussion  of  the  causes 
of  accidents,  the  degree  of  injury,  or  the  methods  of  prevention  is 
possible  at  the  present  time.  The  sources  of  statistical  information 
are  chiefly  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspectic 
of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  accident  mortality  statistics  o* 
United  States  census  of  1900,  the  occupation  mortality  statistic 
State  of  Rhode  Island,  the  reports  of  mine  inspectors,  the 
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the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  the  industrial  mortality  expe- 
rience of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America, (a)  and, 
finally,  the  reports  of  British  inspectors  of  factories  and  workshops, 
and  of  the  registrar-general  of  England  and  Wales  on  occupation 
mortality.  In  the  following  discussion  of  accident  frequency  in  speci- 
fied industries  the  general  facts  of  accident  occurrence,  chiefly  from  a 
statistical  point  of  view,  are  considered.  The  industries  selected  are 
all  typical  and  the  figures  given  emphasize  the  accident  problem  in 
particular  trades,  so  far  as  the  very  imperfect  available  information 
permits. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  FACTOKIES  AND  WORKSHOPS. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  METAL  TRADES. 

In  general  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries,  probably  the 
most  exposed  class  are  men  employed  in  the  metal  trades,  chiefly  in 
the  conversion  of  iron  into  steel  and  of  steel  into  the  numerous  struc- 
tural shapes,  plates,  rods,  wire,  etc.  According  to  the  New  York 
State  statistics  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1905,  there  occurred  in 
this  industry  in  that  State  8,456  accidents,  of  which  135,  or  1.6  per 
cent,  were  fatal.  The  fatality  ratio  varied  considerably  in  the  differ- 
ent branches  of  the  industry,  having  been  4  per  cent  in  smelting  and 
refining,  4.1  per  cent  in  rolling  mills,  1.1  per  cent  in  the  manufacture 
of  engines  and  boilers,  and  1.5  per  cent  in  other  metal  industries.  In 
metal  smelting  and  refining  88.9  per  cent  of  the  accidents  caused  tem- 
porary disablement,  while  6.6  per  cent  caused  permanent  disablement. 
Burns  in  this  branch  of  the  industry  caused  24.2  per  cent  of  the  acci- 
dents from  all  causes.  In  rolling  mills  85.6  per  cent  of  the  accidents 
caused  temporary  disablement  and  9.8  per  cent  caused  permanent  dis- 
ablement. Cuts  and  similar  injuries  in  this  branch  of  the  industry 
caused  24.1  per  cent  of  the  accidents  from  all  causes.  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  engines  and  boilers  and  pumps  87.9  per  cent  of  the  accidents 
caused  temporary  disablement  and  10.9  per  cent  caused  permanent 
disablement.  Bruises  and  similar  injuries  in  this  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry caused  25.3  per  cent  of  the  accidents  from  all  causes.  In  mis- 
cellaneous metal  industries  79  per  cent  of  the  accidents  caused  tempo- 
rary disablement  and  19.3  per  cent  caused  permanent  disablement 
Cuts  and  similar  injuries  in  these  branches  of  the  industry  caused  22.8 
per  cent  of  the  accidents  from  all  causes.  The  details  of  accident  fre- 
quency in  the  metal  trades  are  set  forth  in  tabular  form,  as  follows, 
but  additional  data  for  certain  branches  of  this  industry  are  given  in 
Tables  I  to  IV  of  the  appendix. 

a  The  industrial  occupation  mortality  data  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America  have  been  made  public  at  different  times  at  international  expo- 
sitions, including  Paris  in  1900,  St.  Louis  in  i9G4,  and  Jamestown  Tercentennial 
in  1907,  and  they  have  been  discussed  in  an  address  on  industrial  accidents  read 
before  the  American  Association  of  Medical  Examiners,  Chicago,  1906. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  ALL  METAL  INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW 
YORK  8TATE,  BY  DEGREE  OP  INJURY,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1001  TO  1005. 

[Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  1901 

to  1005.] 


Degree  of  accidental  Injury. 


Accidents  reported. 


Number.  Percent. 


Temporary  disablement: 

Lacerations 

Burns 

Cuts,  etc 

Bruises 

Sprains  and  dislocations 

Fractures 

Other  Injuries 

Total,  temporary  disablement 

Permanent  disablement: 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  eyes 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  limbs 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  hands  or  feet 

Internal  Injuries 

Other  Injuries 

Total,  permanent  disablement. . . . 

Degree  of  Injury  not  stated 

Fatal  accidents 

Total  accidents  of  all  degrees 


1,572 
573 
1,952 
1,547 
304 
500 
489 


6,907 


49 
27 
53 
30 
1,147 


1,306 


18 
135 


8,456 


iae 

6.8 
23.1 
18.3 
3.6 
6.6 
5.8 


82.8 


.6 
.3 
.6 
.3 
13.6 


15.4 


.2 
16 


100.0 


Accidents  in  ibon  and  steel  manufacture. 

More  suggestive  and  conclusive  than  the  statistics  for  the  State  of 
New  York  are  the  annual  returns  of  the  Cambria  Mutual  Benefit  As- 
sociation, of  Johnstown,  Pa.,  for  the  period  1893  to  1906.  This  soci- 
ety includes  within  its  membership  employees  in  most  of  the  im- 
portant branches  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  and  a  small  propor- 
tion of  miners.  The  death  rate  from  all  causes  has  varied  from  5.5  to 
19  per  1,000,  and  the  accident  rate  has  varied  from  1.4  to  11.7  per 
1,000.  During  1906  the  death  rate  from  all  causes  was  7.6  per  1,000 
and  from  accidents  alone  3.5.  During  the  period  1900  to  1906,  in  the 
experience  of  this  association  there  occurred  306  fatal  accidents,  of 
which  26.5  per  cent  were  caused  by  falling  articles,  20.3  per  cent  by 
persons  being  run  over  by  railroad  cars,  locomotives,  etc.,  13.7  per 
cent  while  walking  on  railroad  tracks  outside  of  the  works,  9.8  per 
cent  by  miscellaneous  accidents  inside  of  the  works,  7.5  per  cent  by 
falls,  5.2  per  cent  by  gas  asphyxiation  and  explosions,  4.6  per  cent  by 
miscellaneous  accidents  outside  of  the  works,  3.6  per  cent  by  burns 
and  scalds,  2.9  per  cent  by  crane  accidents,  and  1.3  per  cent  by  heat 
exhaustion.  In  addition,  3.3  per  cent  of  the  accidental  deaths  so  clas- 
sified were  from  homicides  and  1.3  per  cent  from  suicides.  It  is 
made  evident  by  this  analysis  of  the  experience  of  a  representa- 
tive association  of  iron  and  steel  workers  (including  some  miners) 
that  employees  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  have  a  true  occupation 
accident  risk  as  the  direct  result  of  their  employment,  which  is  prob- 
ably somewhat  less  than  one-half  of  the  recorded  accident  rate,  or 
about  1.5  per  1,000. 
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Some  very  interesting  facts  are  also  brought  out  by  an  analysis  of 
the  reports  of  the  chief  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania  for  the 
period  1893  to  1902.  During  this  period,  among  180,396  persons  em- 
ployed in  iron  and  steel  industries  and  exposed  to  risk  of  death  one 
year,  there  were  reported  307  deaths  from  accident,  or  at  the  rate  of 
1.7  per  1,000  per  annum.  The  rate  was  5.4  per  1,000  among  nut  and 
bolt  makers,  4.3  among  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  mis- 
cellaneous iron  and  steel  products,  1.9  in  the  manufacture  of  nails  and 
spikes,  1.47  in  the  manufacture  of  structural  iron,  0.82  in  the  manu- 
facture of  locomotives  and  at  railroad  repair  shops,  and  0.84  in  the 
manufacture  of  ships  and  engines. 

Equally  instructive  and  suggestive  is  the  recorded  industrial  mor- 
tality experience  of  the  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America 
during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1906.  There  occurred  during  that 
period  4,521  deaths  of  persons  employed  in  all  branches  of  the  iron 
and  steel  industry,  of  which  505,  or  11.2  per  cent,  were  deaths  from 
accidents.  The  proportionate  mortality  was  highest  during  the  early 
ages,  or,  in  detail,  23.2  per  cent  at  ages  15  to  24,  14.6  per  cent  at  ages 
25  to  34,  and  11.6  per  cent  at  ages  35  to  44.  After  the  age  of  44  the 
percentages  were  somewhat  irregular,  having  been  8.0  for  ages  45  to  54, 
8.1  for  55  to  64,  3.3  for  65  to  74,  and  2.9  for  75  to  84.  The  statistical 
evidence  is  therefore  conclusive  that  the  industrial  accident  risk  in  the 
iron  and  steel  industry  at  the  present  time  is  still  a  serious  one. 

The  report  of  the  factory  inspector  of  Pennsylvania  for  1906, 
referring  briefly  to  accidents  at  iron  and  steel  works,  states  that — 

The  reckless  manipulation  of  cranes  and  hoists;  the  hasty  and 
faulty  hooking  up  of  heavy  weights;  the  slipping  of  furnaces;  the 
overturning  of  ladles  filled  with  molten  metal;  the  speeding  of 
engines  and  cars  without  light,  bell,  or  flagman  through  the  yards 
of  large  establishments  thronged  with  busy  workers;  the  ordering 
employees  to  work  upon  rotten  scaffoldings;  the  employment  of 
foreigners  ignorant  or  our  language  and  habits  in  dangerous  occu- 
pations without  words  of  caution  and  without  proper  oversight, 
are  crimes  against  humanity  that  call  for  drastic  legislation. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  CHEMICAL  INDTTSTBY. 

The  chemical  industry  in  the  United  States  is  gradually  assum- 
ing very  considerable  proportions.  It  is  one  in  which  the  accident 
risk  is  widely  differentiated  according  to  the  different  branches, 
which  include  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric,  nitric,  and  other  acids, 
soda,  potash,  alum,  coal  tar  products,  cyanide,  wood  distillation, 
bleaching  material,  dyestuffs,  tanning  material,  paints  and  var- 
nishes, oils,  and  compressed  and  liquified  gases.  In  the  chemical 
industries  of  New  York  State  during  the  period  1901  to  1905,  there 
occurred  1,339  accidents,  of  which  33,  or  2.5  per  cent,  were  fatal 
Of  the  total  number  91.1  per  cent  caused  temporary  disablement 
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and  6.3  per  cent  permanent  disablement.     The  details  of  accident 
frequency  in  this  industry  are  set  forth  in  tabulated  form  as  follows: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN   CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES  IN   NEW 
YORK  8TATE,  BY  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1901  TO  1905. 


[Complied  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  1901 

to  1905.] 

Degree  of  accidental  injury. 

Accidents  reported. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Temporary  disablement: 

Lacerations 

08 
254 
203 
385 
03 
87 
100 

73 

Burns... 

10.0 

Cuts,  etc .  ...» 

15.2 

Bruises 

28.7 

ftnrftiiM  and  dislocations , ti , . , , , 

6.0 

Iiraotures 

6.5 

Other  injuries 

7.5 

Total,  temporary  disablement .... 

1,220 

01.1 

Permanent  disablement: 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  eyes 

3 

4 
1 
8 
69 

.2 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  limbs 

.3 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  hands  or  feet. , .  ,    , 

.1 

Internal  injuries 

.6 

Other  injuries 

5.1 

Total,  permanent  disablement .... 

85 

6.3 

Degree  of  injury  not  ntatfld 

1 
33 

.1 

Fatal  accidents.      ...  >    .    ,, , 

2.5 

• 

Total  accidents  of  all  degree*.  T 

1,330 

100.0 

While  these  statistics  are  not  conclusive,  they  are  the  only  official 
data  available  at. the  present  time.  It  may,  however,  be  added  that 
according  to  English  mortality  returns  for  the  three  years  ending 
with  1892,  out  of  1,159  deaths  from  all  causes  among  manufacturing 
chemists  89,  or  7.7  per  cent,  were  from  accidents;  and  during  the  three 
years  ending  with  1902,  out  of  946  deaths  from  all  causes  55,  or  5.8 
per  cent,  were  from  accidents.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  the 
fatal  accident  risk  in  the  chemical  industry  is  greater  in  the  United 
States  than  in  England  and  Wales.  The  statistics  of  the  factory 
inspectors  show  that  during  the  four  years  ending  with  1903  there 
were  reported  to  certifying  surgeons  in  Great  Britain  2,170  accidents 
in  the  chemical  industry,  of  which  147,  or  6.8  per  cent,  were  fatal. 
The  chemical  works  in  Great  Britain  are  subject  to  special  rules 
and  regulations  framed  in  accordance  with  the  factory  acts  of  1878 
and  1895.  The  accident  risk  naturally  varies  considerably  in  the 
different  branches,  and  is  a  particularly  serious  one  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  including  the  liability  to  explo- 
sion. The  risk  is  still  greater  in  the  manufacture  of  gas  for  illumi- 
nating and  industrial  purposes.  According  to  returns  of  British 
factory  inspectors  for  1900  to  1903,  out  of  839  accidents  reported  to 
certifying  surgeons  in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  gas  115,  or 
13.7  per  cent,  proved  fatal.  More  accurate  information  regarding 
the  accident  risk  in  the  manufacture  of  chemicals  and  allied  products, 
5074fr-No.  78-08 2 
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including  the  manufacture  of  chemical  substances  produced  by  the 
aid  of  electricity,  would  be  a  useful  addition  to  our  present  limited 
knowledge. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  EXPLOSIVES. 

One  of  the  most  dangerous  industries  is  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives, including  matches.  According  to  the  New  York  State  accident 
statistics  for  the  period  1901  to  1905,  out  of  99  reported  accidents  in 
this  industry  14,  or  14.1  per  cent,  proved  fatal.  Of  the  total  number 
72.8  per  cent  caused  temporary  disablement  and  13.1  per  cent  perma- 
nent disablement.  The  details  of  accident  frequency  and  degree  of 
injury  in  these  industries  are  set  forth  in  tabular  form  below : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ACCIDENT8  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  EXPLOSIVES 
AND  MATCHES  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE,  BY  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  FOR  THE 
PERIOD  1901  TO  1905. 


[Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  1901 

to  1905.] 

Degree  of  accidental  Injury. 

Accidents  reported. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Temporary  disablement: 

Lacerations 

20 
4 

22 
15 

4 
3 

4 

20.2 

Burns 

4.1 

Cuts,  etc. 

22.2 

Bruises 

16.1 

Sprains  and  dislocations 

4.1 

fractures 

3.0 

Other  injuries 

4.1 

Total,  temporary  disablement. . ......  , 

72 

72.8 

Permanent  disablement: 

Internal  Injuries 

1 
12 

1.0 

Other  InJ  uries 

12.1 

Total,  permanent  disablement , 

13 

13.1 

Fatal  accidents 

14 

14.1 

Total  accidents  of  all  degrees 

99 

100.0 

The  manufacture  of  matches  is,  of  course,  much  less  dangerous  than 
the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  dynamite,  and  other  explosives.  The 
manufacture  of  matches  has  been  quite  fully  investigated  and  reported 
upon  to  the  secretary  of  state  of  the  Home  Department  by  British 
factory  inspectors,  with  special  reference  to  the  use  of  phosphorus  in 
the  manufacture  of  lucifer  matches.  The  term  "  accident,"  however, 
in  this  connection,  is  hardly  applicable,  since  phosphorous  necrosis 
may  more  properly  be  considered  an  industrial  disease.  The  report 
was  published  in  1899  and  includes  useful  observations  on  the  manu- 
facture of  matches  in  the  United  States.  (°) 

The  most  useful  data  regarding  the  risk  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives are  contained  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  inspectors  of 
explosives  of  Great  Britain,  which  extend  over  a  long  period  of 
years.    During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1906  there  occurred  3,018 


a  See  also  Oliver,  Diseases  of  Occupation,  1908,  p.  35,  et  seq. 
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accidents  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives,  resulting  in  3,751  personal 
injuries,  of  which  523  were  fatal  and  3,228  were  nonfatal.  Of  the  523 
persons  killed  72  were  fatally  injured  in  the  manufacture  of  ex- 
plosives, 31  in  the  keeping  of  explosives,  5  in  the  conveyance  of  ex- 
plosives, and  415  in  the  use  of  explosives.  In  the  manufacture  of 
gunpowder  considered  alone  there  occurred  98  accidents  during 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1906,  injuring  55  persons,  of  whom  24, 
or  43.6  per  cent  were  killed.  During  the  period  1891  to  1900  the 
rate  of  fatal  accident  frequency  among  persons  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  explosives  in  Great  Britain  for  which  the  returns 
were  obtainable  was  0.44  per  1,000.  The  rate  af  fatal  accident  fre- 
quency in  the  United  States  in  this  industry  is  probably  very  much 
higher,  but  the  present  information  is  not  conclusive.  The  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  manufacture,  storage,  and  use  of  explosives 
in  Great  Britain  are  the  result  of  many  years  of  careful  and  strictly 
scientific  investigation,  but  regardless  of  every  effort  the  risk  of  acci- 
dental death  and  injury  in  this  industry  remains  a  very  serious  one. 
Similar  rules  and  regulations  in  this  country  would  unquestionably 
serve  a  decidedly  useful  and  humane  purpose.  (°) 

ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  LUMBEB  INDUSTRY. 

The  lumber  industry  in  all  its  branches  gives  employment  to  a  very 
large  number  of  persons  exposed  to  a  very  considerable  risk  of  both 
fatal  and  nonfatal  accidents.  The  principal  risk  to  fatal  accidents  is 
in  connection  with  logging  and  lumbering.  For  most  of  the  lumber- 
ing States  no  statistical  information  is  available  to  determine  the 
incidence  of  accident  frequency  in  the  different  employments.  The 
most  useful  data  are  for  the  lumber  industry  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. According  to  the  bureau  of  labor  statistics  of  that  State  for 
the  year  ending  August  1, 1906,  among  9,447  men  employed  there  were 
1,022  slight  accidents,  64  serious  accidents,  and  15  fatal  accidents.  (b) 
In  proportion  to  the  number  employed  the  slight  accident  risk  was 
108.18  per  1,000,  the  serious  accident  risk  6.77  per  1,000,  and  the  fatal 
accident  risk  1.59  per  1,000.  The  returns  for  1906  indicated  a  slightly 
less  accident  liability  than  during  1905.  According  to  the  Second 
Biennial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  Oregon,  there 
were,  from  January  1, 1905,  to  September  30,  1906,  in  that  State  151 
accidents  reported  in  sawmills,  of  which  38,  or  25.2  per  cent,  were 
fatal;  53,  or  35.1  per  cent,  serious;  35,  or  23.2  per  cent,  severe,  and  25, 
or  16.5  per  cent,  slight.    In  logging  operations  28  accidents  were  re- 

0  See  Guide  to  the  Explosives  Act,  1875,  and  to  Orders  in  Council,  etc.,  etc.,  by 
Capt  J.  H.  Thomson,  His  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of  Explosives,  London,  1905. 

»A  very  few  of  these  accidents  occurred  in  other  industries  less  hazardous 
than  lumbering. 
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ported  for  the  same  period,  of  which  15,  or  53.6  per  cent,  were  fatal ; 
11,  or  39.3  per  cent,  serious,  and  2,  or  7.1  per  cent  severe.  In  the  lum- 
ber, sawmill,  and  planing  mill  industries  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
during  the  five  years  ending  with  1905,  there  occurred  795  accidents, 
of  which  30,  or  3.8  per  cent,  were  fatal.  Of  the  total  number  of  acci- 
dents 57.3  per  cent  caused  temporary  disablement  and  38.6  per  cent 
permanent  disablement.  The  details  of  accident  frequency  and  degree 
of  injury  are  set  forth  in  the  table  below: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY  IN  NEW 
YORK  STATE,  BY  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1901  TO  1906. 

[Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection.  1901 

to  1905.] 


Degree  of  accidental  injury. 


Temporary  disablement: 

Lacerations 

Burns 

Cuts,  etc 

Bruises 

Sprains  and  dislocations 

Fractures 

Other  injuries 

Total,  temporary  disablement 

Permanent  disablement: 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  eyes 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  limbs 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  hands  or  feet 

Internal  injuries 

Other  injuries 

Total,  permanent  disablement 

Degree  of  injury  not  stated 

Fatal  accidents 

Total  accidents  of  all  degrees 


Accidents  reported. 


Number.  Percent. 


133 
18 

167 
71 
7 
40 
20 


795 


16.7 
2.3 

21.0 
&9 
.9 
5.0 
2.5 


456 

57.3 

2 

.3 

13 

1.6 

21 

2.6 

2 

3 

269 

33.8 

307 

38.6 

2 

.3 

30 

3.8 

100.0 


ACCIDENTS  IN  SAWMILLS. 

While  the  risk  of  fatal  accidents  in  sawmills  and  planing  mills 
is  comparatively  low,  the  risk  of  serious  and  minor  injuries  is  a  very 
.  considerable  one.  The  comparatively  low  ratio  of  fatal  accident 
liability  is  more  clearly  set  forth  by  the  official  mortality  statistics  of 
England  and  Wales  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1902,  which  show 
that  out  of  1,143  deaths  from  all  causes  among  sawyers,  only  64,  or 
5.6  per  cent,  were  from  accidents.  There  are  no  corresponding  statis- 
tics for  the  lumber  industry  as  a  whole  for  the  United  States.  The 
subject  of  saw  accidents  has  been  considered  in  some  detail  by  Mr. 
John  Calder  in  a  work  on  "The  prevention  of  factory  accidents," 
in  which  he  states  that  circular  saws  annually  claim  a  large  number 
of  fingers  and  portions  of  hands,  as  well  as  some  lives,  emphasizing 
the  necessity  of  safeguarding  machinery.  During  1898,  he  states, 
there  were  recorded  in  Great  Britain  under  the  factory  inspection 
laws  1,144  accidents  in  connection  with  circular  saws,  of  which  only 
5  were  fatal.    The  necessary  protective  devices  are  very  well  illus- 
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trated  in  the  treatises  referred  to,  and  with  reference  to  American 
conditions  the  subject  has  received  some  recent  consideration  in  the 
exhibits  of  the  Museum  of  Safety  Devices  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Social  Service. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES. 

In  the  textile  industries,  as  a  group,  the  varieties  of  employment 
are  so  very  considerable  that  the  degree  of  accident  liability  naturally 
varies  widely  with  the  different  branches.  Most  of  the  work  is,  of 
necessity,  carried  on  indoors,  under  fairly  identical  conditions  and 
with  about  the  same  class  of  machinery  used  for  spinning  and  weav- 
ing. That  the  risk  to  minor  injury  is  a  very  serious  one  is  empha- 
sized in  a  very  elaborate  report  on  the  prevention  of  accidents  from 
machinery  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  published  as  a  British  par- 
liamentary document  in  1899.  As  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Arthur  Whit- 
legge,  His  Majesty's  chief  inspector  of  factories,  "  although  the  pro- 
portion of  recorded  accidents  to  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in 
this  trade  is  not  high  in  comparison  with  other  industries,  the  total 
is  sufficiently  formidable,  and  the  result  of  the  inquiry  is  to  show 
that  it  is  capable  of  much  reduction."  The  report  furnishes  valu- 
able information  to  manufacturers  and  machine  makers,  suggest- 
ing methods  and  means  for  the  reduction  of  accidents  by  the  proper 
guarding  of  all  future  installations  of  cotton-making  machinery. 
According  to  the  report  referred  to,  there  occurred  during  1898  in 
British  cotton  factories  3,214  accidents,  of  which  35  were  fatal.  Of 
the  total  number  of  accidents,  2,316  were  caused  by  machinery  moved 
by  power.  According  to  the  factory  inspector's  statistics  of  the  State 
of  New  York  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1905,  out  of  3,140  acci- 
dents in  textile  industries,  36,  or  1.1  per  cent,  were  fatal.  Of  the  total 
number  of  accidents  82.5  per  cent  caused  temporary  disablement  and 
16.2  per  cent  permanent  disablement.  The  details  of  accident  fre- 
quency and  degree  of  injury  in  this  industry  are  set  forth  in  tabular 
form  below : 

NUMBER    AND   PER   CENT   OF   ACCIDENTS    IN    TEXTILE    INDUSTRIES   IN   NEW 
YORK  STATE,  BY  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1901  TO  1905. 

[Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  1901 

to  1905.] 


Degree  of  accidental  injury. 


Temporary  disablement: 

Lacerations 

Burns 

Cuts,  etc 

Bruises 

Sprains  and  dislocations 

Fractures 

Other  injuries 

Total,  temporary  disablement. 


Accidents  reported. 

Number.  I  Percent. 


667 

21.2 

111 

3.5 

819 

26.1 

608 

J6.2 

124 

3.9 

183 

5,8 

182 

6.8 

2,694 

82.- 
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NUMBER   AND   PEE   CENT   OF   ACCIDENTS    IN   TEXTILE   INDUSTRIES    IN    NEW 
YORK  STATE,  BY  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  ETC.— Concluded. 


Degree  of  accidental  injury. 


Permanent  disablement: 

Partial  or  complete  loas  of  eyes 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  limbs 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  hands  or  feet 

Internal  injuries 

Other  injuries 

Total,  permanent  disablement 

Degree  of  injury  not  stated — 

Fatal  accidents 

Total  accidents  of  all  degrees 


Accidents  reported. 


Number.  Percent, 


5 

21 

29 

11 

439 


606 


3,140 


.2 
.7 
.9 
.4 
14.0 


16.2 


.2 
1.1 


100.0 


TEXTILE  ACCIDENTS  IK  BHODE  ISLAND. 

There  are  no  similar  accident  returns  in  detail  for  the  principal 
textile  centers  of  the  United  States.  The  only  useful  data  are  the 
mortality  returns  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  but  on  account  of 
the  relatively  low  proportion  of  fatal  accidents  in  this  industry  the 
mortality  data  are  of  less  value  than  they  would  be  otherwise.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  ending  with  1906  there  occurred  in  Rhode  Island 
1,186  deaths  of  operatives  in  textile  mills,  of  which  90,  or  7.6  per  cent, 
were  accidental.  The  term  "  operatives  "  is  a  very  general  one  and 
includes  weavers  and  spinners,  carders,  etc.  Among  26  deaths  of 
carders,  separately  reported,  there  was  1  accident,  or  3.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  mortality  from  all  causes.  Among  dyers  there  occurred  79  deaths 
from  all  causes,  of  which  8,  or  10.1  per  cent,  were  accidental.  Accord- 
ing to  this  return,  the  fatal  accident  liability  in  the  textile  industry 
was  somewhat  greater  than  generally  assumed.  (°) 

TEXTILE  ACCIDENTS  IK  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  corresponding  reports  of  British  factory  inspectors  contain 
much  more  interesting  and  useful  information.  During  the  five 
years  ending  with  1904,  out  of  all  accidents  reported  for  textile  indus- 
tries 1.6  per  cent  were  fatal,  against  3.9  per  cent  for  nontextile  indus- 
tries, including  laundries,  docks  and  wharves,  warehouses,  and  build- 
ing construction.  Grouped  according  to  the  degree  of  injury,  the 
reports  for  the  four  years  ending  with  1903  furnish  the  details  of 
18,828  accidents  reported  as  having  occurred  in  textile  manufactories 
and  of  98,728  accidents  reported  as  having  occurred  in  nontextile 
industries. 

0  An  interesting  statistical  analysis  of  1,000  accidents  in  a  representative  cot- 
ton mill  is  contained  in  the  special  report  on  dangerous  occupations  of  the 
Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Health,  Boston,  1907,  pp.  29  et  seq. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  TEXTILE  AND*  IN  NONTEXT  I LE 
INDUSTRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  BY  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  FOR  THE 
PERIOD  1900  TO  1903. 

[Compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  1900  to  1903.] 


Degree  of  accidental  injury. 


Textile  Industries. 


Number 
of  acci- 
dents. 


Per  cent 
of  total. 


Nontextile  indus- 
tries. 


Number 
of  acci- 
dents. 


Percent 
-of  total. 


Fatal  accidents 

Nonfatal  accidents: 

Loss  of  right  hand  or  arm. 

Loss  of  left  hand  or  arm 

Loss  of  part  of  right  hand. 

Loss  of  part  of  left  hand 

Loss  of  any  part  of  leg  or  foot 

Fracture  of  flmbs  or  bones  of  trunk 

Fracture  of  hand  or  foot 

Loss  of  sight  of  one  or  both  eyes 

Injuries  to  head  and  face 

Barns  and  scalds 

Lacerations,  contusions,  etc 

Total  nonfatal  accidents 

Total  fatal  and  nonfatal  accidents 


1.5 


3,949 


4.0 


80 

57 

1,204 

900 

28 

672 

550 

43 

1,543 

461 

12,903 


.4 

.3 
6.4 
4.8 

.2 
3.0 
2.9 

.2 
8.2 
2.5 
60.0 


266 

218 
4,874 
4,824 

433 
2,644 
1,085 

201 
7,936 
13,459 
57,939 


.3 

.2 
4.9 
4.9 

.4 
2.7 
2.0 

.2 
8.0 
13.7 
58.7 


18,540 


98.5 


94,779 


96.0 


18,828 


100.0 


98,728 


100.0 


The  table  is  a  very  suggestive  one,  but  for  a  further  understanding 
of  the  conditions  injurious  to  life  and  health  in  this  industry  a  much 
more  extended  analysis  of  the  data  is  required.  It  is  particularly  evi- 
dent in  the  case  of  this  industry  that  material  differences  in  the 
methods  of  reporting  nonfatal  accidents  must  seriously  impair  the 
value  of  conclusions,  and  extreme  caution,  therefore,  is  necessary  in 
the  use  of  any  statistical  data,  official  or  otherwise,  upon  this  subject. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  electrical  industries  of  the  United  States  have  made  such  ex- 
traordinary progress  during  recent  years  that  central  electric  light 
and  power  stations  alone  in  1902  gave  employment  to  6,996  salaried 
officials  and  clerks  and  23,330  wage-earners,  all  more  or  less  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  accidental  death  and  injury  as  the  result  of  direct  or 
alternating  electrical  currents.  The  accident  risk  varies  naturally 
very  considerably  according  to  occupations,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  those  of  foreipen,  inspectors,  engineers,  firemen,  dynamo 
and  switchboard  men,  linemen,  mechanics,  and  lamp  trimmers.  A 
large  amount  of  useful  information  regarding  central  light  and 
power  stations  has  been  published  in  the  form  of  a  special  report  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  in  1905.  The  accident  statistics  for  the 
State  of  New  York  for  the  five  years  ending  with  1905  return  1,923 
recorded  casualties,  of  which  only  16,  or  0.8  per  cent,  were  fatal.  Of 
the  total  number  of  accidents  82.3  per  cent  caused  temporary  dis- 
ablement and  16.8  per  cent  permanent  disablement.  Det»;i- 
accident  frequency  and  degree  of  injury  in  this  indust'" 
in  the  following  table. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  ELECTRICAL  INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW 
YORK  STATE,  BY  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1901  TO  1905. 

[Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  1901 

to  1905.] 


Degree  of  accidental  Injury. 


Accidents  reported. 


Number.  Percent. 


Temporary  disablement: 

Lacerations 

Burns 

Cuts,  etc 

Bruises 

Sprains  and  dislocations 

Fractures 

Other  Injuries 

Total,  temporary  disablement... 

Permanent  disablement: 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  eyes 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  limbs 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  hands  or  feet 

Internal  Injuries 

Other  Injuries 

Total,  permanent  disablement 

Degree  of  injury  not  stated 

Fatal  accidents 

Total  accidents  of  all  degrees 


847 
210 
409 
328 
60 
86 
143 


1,923 


18.0 
10.9 
21.3 
17.1 
3.1 
4.6 
7.4 


1,683 

82.3 

7 

.4 

4 

.2 

10 

.6 

7 

.4 

294 

16.3 

322 

16.8 

2 

.1 

16 

.8 

100.0 


ACCIDENT    LIABILITY    OF   ELBCTBICIANS    AND    LINEMEN. 

These  statistics,  however,  have  only  a  very  limited  bearing  upon 
the  electrical  industry  as  a  whole,  pertaining,  as  they  probably  do, 
chiefly  to  the  manufacture  of  electrical  machinery,  apparatus,  and  sup- 
plies, rather  than  to  exposure  in  electric  light  and  power  stations. 
In  the  manufacture  of  electrical  machinery,  etc.,  more  than  60,000 
wage-earners  are  employed,  and  in  addition  more  than  10,000  salaried 
officials,  clerks,  etc.,  who,  however,  are  much  less  seriously  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  electrical  accident  than  men  in  responsible  positions 
in  central  light  and  power  plants.  The  statistics  also  have  no  refer- 
ence to  the  accident  liability  of  men  employed  on  electric  railways. 
The  Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America,  at  the  Jamestown 
Exposition,  exhibited  the  results  of  its  industrial  mortality  experi- 
ence for  the  period  of  1897  to  1906  for  certain  well-defined  groups  of 
persons  employed  in  the  electrical  industry.  According  to  this  ex- 
perience, out  of  645  deaths  of  electricians,  95,  or  14.7  per  cent,  were 
from  accidents,  but  the  proportionate  mortality  was  highest  at  ages 
25  to  34,  when  19.1  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  were  from 
accidents,  decreasing  to  15.4  per  cent  at  ages  25  to  34,  to  11  per  cent 
at  ages  35  to  44,  and  to  7.8  per  cent  at  ages  45  to  54.  Among  electric 
linemen  there  occurred  240  deaths  during  the  period  mentioned,  of 
which  112,  or  46.7  per  cent,  were  from  accidents.  At  ages  15  to  24 
the  proportionate  mortality  from  accidents  was  55.3  per  cent  of  the 
mortality  from  all  causes,  increasing  to  56.8  per  cent  at  ages  25  to  34, 
and  decreasing  to  38.2  per  cent  at  ages  35  to  44,  and  to  30  per  cent  at 
ages  45  to  54.    Somewhat  similar  are  the  results  of  the  analysis  of  the 
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mortality  data  for  Rhode  Island  for  the  ten  years  ending  with  1906, 
during  which  period  there  were  recorded  in  that  State  35  deaths  of 
electricians,  of  which  6,  or  17.1  per  cent,  were  from  accidents,  while 
there  occurred  13  deaths  among  linemen,  of  which  9,  or  69.2  per  cent, 
were  from  accidents. 

The  details  of  the  published  insurance  mortality  experience  with 
this  class  of  labor  are  set  forth  in  the  following  two  tables,  which 
show  the  number  of  deaths  from  all  causes  at  each  period  of  life  and 
the  number  of  deaths  from  accidents  and  the  resulting  percentage 
of  accident  frequency  at  each  decennial  group  of  ages  or  the  propor- 
tionate accident  mortality  as  determined  by  this  method. 

NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS 
FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  ELECTRICIANS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  THE  PERIOD 
1897  TO  1006. 

[From  mortality  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths 
from  all 


Deaths  from  acci- 
dents. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
of  deaths 
from  all 
causes. 


15  to  24  years... 
35  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years. . . 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total 


199 

240 

127 

64 

12 

3 


19.1 
15.4 
1L0 
7.8 
8.3 


645 


14.7 


NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS 
FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  ELECTRIC  LINEMEN,  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  THE 
PERIOD  1897  TO  1906. 


[From  mortality  experience  of  an 

industrial  insurance  company.] 

* 

Deaths 
from  all 
causes. 

Deaths  from  acci- 
dents. 

Age  at  death. 

Number. 

Percent 
of  deaths 
from  all 
causes. 

15  to  24  years. 

47 
96 
68 
20 
8 
2 

26 
54 
26 
6 

55.3 

26  to  34  years 

56.8 

35  to  44  years 

38.2 

45  to  54  years 

30.0 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  or  over 

Total 

240 

112 

46.7 

ELECTRICAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

In  Great  Britain  during  the  four  years  ending  with  1903  there  were 
recorded  174  electrical  accidents,  of  which  37,  or  21.3  per  cent,  were 
fatal  The  subject  of  electrical  accident  risk  has  been  discussed  at 
considerable  length  in  Oliver's  Dangerous  Trades,  in  a  separate  chap- 
ter on  electrical  generating  works,  in  which  reference  is  made  to  a 
parliamentary  report  of  1897  of  a  departmental  committee  on  elec- 
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trical  generating  works,  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  extremely 
useful  and  suggestive  information.  Much  useful  information  is  also 
contained  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Massachusetts  Gas  and  Electric 
Light  Commission.  The  subject  is  also  discussed  at  some  length  in 
Calder's  treatise  on  "The  Prevention  of  Factory  Accidents,"  from 
which  are  briefly  quoted  the  following  remarks : 

The  special  risk  from  electric  shock  in  connection  with  the  genera- 
tion and  distribution  of  electricity  in  factories,  workshops,  and  other 
E  remises  is  one  which  has  increased  with  the  progress  in  the  use  of 
igh  pressure.  A  dangerous  and  possibly  fatal  shock  may  be  sus- 
tained by  contact  between  two  portions  of  the  human  body  or  even 
clothing  and  two  conductors  differing  in  pressure  by  700  to  1,200 
volts,  according  to  the  perfection  of  the  contact.  An  insulated  per- 
son safely  touching  highly  charged  metal  and  at  the  same  time  pass- 
ing any  conductor  to  another  uninsulated  person,  or  even  touching 
the  latter  or  an  earthed  conductor,  may  cause  a  fatal  or  severe  shock. 
The  metal  of  the  dynamos,  the  switchboard  and  connections,  the  high 
pressure  mains,  transformers,  and  series  arc  lamps  is  material  from 
the  touching  of  which  under  the  above  conditions  dangerous  shock 
would  result.  The  ordinary  fencing  may  be  relied  upon  for  protect- 
ing moving  parts  of  electrical  generating  machinery  in  the  case  of 
direct  currents  below  a  voltage  of  700  and  of  alternate  currents  less 
than  350  volts  pressure.  All  installations  with  higher  voltages  should 
be  regarded  as  high  pressure,  and  the  following  extra  precautions 
should  be  adopted  in  view  of  the  risk  from  shock.  (a) 

There  are  few  employments  which  require  more  serious  attention 
to  the  risk  of  accidental  injuries  than  the  electrical  industries,  and 
as  emphasized  by  the  statistics  previously  quoted,  the  risk  is  particu- 
larly great  in  the  employment  of  linemen,  where,  however,  the  elec- 
trical hazard  is  increased  by  the  liability  to  serious  falls  in  the 
climbing  of  poles  and  connecting  of  wires  while  at  a  considerable 
height  above  the  ground. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  MINES  AND  QUARRIES. 
The  accident  risk  in  mines  and  quarries  is  a  widely  distributed  one 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  every  branch  of  the  industry  would 
require  special  consideration  to  properly  emphasize  the  specific  occu- 
pation hazard.  There  were  in  1902,  according  to  the  census,  151,516 
mines  in  the  United  States,  giving  employment  to  581,728  wage-earn- 
ers and  38,128  salaried  officials,  clerks,  etc. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  COAL  MINING. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  industry  is  coal  mining,  which 
during  1902  employed  350,329  wage-earners.  The  broad  division 
in  coal  mining  is  between  anthracite  and  bituminous.  The  anthracite 
beds  are  practically  limited  to  Pennsylvania,  while  bituminous  coal 
is  mined  in  a  large  number  of  States,  including  the  Pacific  coast  States 

°  The  Prevention  of  Factory  Accidents,  by  John  Calder,  p.  114. 
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and  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1906 
there  occurred  in  the  anthracite  regions  of  Pennsylvania  4,833  fatal 
accidents  and  11,084  nonfatal  injuries.  The  fatal  accident  liability  in 
anthracite  mining  in  proportion  to  the  number  employed  was  3.18 
per  1,000  and  7.29  per  1,000  for  nonfatal  injuries.  In  the  bituminous 
coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  there  occurred  during  the  ten  years  ending 
with  1906  3,522  fatal  accidents  and  7,671  nonfatal  injuries.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  employed  the  fatal  accident  rate  was  2.77  and 
the  nonfatal  accident  rate  6.03  per  1,000.  The  accident  liability,  both 
fatal  and  nonfatal,  was,  therefore,  somewhat  greater  in  the  anthracite 
coal  fields  than  in  the  bituminous,  but  the  differences  are  not  as  great 
as  generally  assumed.  A  more  marked  difference  appears  when  the 
accident  liability  in  the  soft-coal  regions  of  Pennsylvania  is  compared 
with  that  in  the  soft-coal  regions  of  certain  other  States.  In  Illinois, 
in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1906,  the  fatal  accident  rate  was  2.57 
and  the  nonfatal  accident  rate  10.67  per  1,000,  while  in  the  State  of 
Missouri  during  the  same  period  the  fatal  accident  rate  was  only  1.39 
and  the  nonfatal  accident  rate  2.65  per  1,000.  The  accident  risk  in 
soft-coal  mining  is  very  much  greater  in  the  far  western  States,  and, 
for  illustration,  in  the  State  of  Colorado  during  the  ten  years  ending 
with  1906  the  fatal  accident  rate  in  coal  mining  was  5.87  per  1,000 
and  the  nonfatal  rate  was  10.74.  (°)  The  details  of  coal  mining  acci- 
dents in  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania  are  shown  here,  but 
additional  tables  for  other  States  are  given  in  the  statistical  appendix. 

NUMBER  OF  FATAL  AND  OF  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  BATE  PER  1,000 
EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  ANTHRACITE  COAL  MINES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  BY 
YEARS,  1897  TO  1906. 

[Compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines.] 


Year. 


Number  of 
employees. 

Fatal  accidents. 

Nonfatal  accidents. 

Number. 

Rate  per 

1,000  em- 
ployees. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

149,567 
142,420 
140,663 
143,826 
147,651 
148,141 
151,827 
161,330 
168,254 
166,176 

423 
411 
461 
411 
613 
300 
618 
595 
644 
667 

2.83 
2.89 
3.28 
2~86 
3.47 
2.08 
3.41 
3.69 
3.83 
3.35 

1,106 
1,134 
1,030 
1,057 
1,243 
641 
1,325 
1,047 
1,289 
1,212 

7.40 

7.96 

7.83 
7.35 
8.42 
4.83 
a  73 
6.49 
7.66 
7.29 

724,087 
795,727 

2,219 
2,614 

3.06 
3.29 

5,570 
5,614 

7.69 
6.98 

1,619,764 

4,833 

3.18 

11,084 

7.29 

1807. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901. 
1902. 
1908. 
1904. 
1905. 
1908. 


Total,  6  years,  1897  to  1901 . . 
Total,  5  years,  1902  to  1906. . 

Total,  10  years,  1897  to  1906. 


0  For  a  further  discussion  of  coal  mining  accidents  by  the  writer,  see  articles 
in  the  Mineral  Industry,  volume  6,  New  York,  1897,  and  In  the  Engineering  and 
Mining  Journal  for  January  27,  1900;  November  24,  1900;  August  10,  1901; 
October  25,  1902;  September  5  and  26,  1903;  December  22,  1904;  December  2, 
1905 ;  December  22,  1906,  and  January  4,  1908.  For  a  discussion  of  the  condi- 
tions of  labor  and  life  in  anthracite  mining  by  the  writer,  see  the  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal  for  November  22  and  29  and  December  13  and  20,  1902. 
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NUMBER  OF  FATAL  AND  OF  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  RATE  PER  1,000 
EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  BITUMINOUS  COAL  MINES  OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  BY 
YEARS,  1897  TO  1906. 


[Compiled  from   the  Annual   Reports  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Mines.     The 
figures  for  each  year  are  as  shown  In  the  report  for  that  particular  year.] 

Number  of 
employees. 

Fatal  accidents. 

Nonfatal  accidents. 

Year. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1000  em- 
ployees. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees, 

1897 

86,564 
87,802 
91,440 
109,018 
117,602 
135,386 
151,745 
166,747 
164,941 
172,928 

150 
198 
258 
265 
301 
456 
402 
536 
479 
477 

L73 
2.28 
2.82 
2.44 
2.58 
3.36 
2.65 
3.44 
Z90 
2.76 

426 
468 

487 

684 

656 

861 

1,046 

917 

1,076 

1,160 

4.92 

1898 

6.22 

1899 

5.33 

1900 

6.36 

1901 

6.68 

1902 

6.36 

1903 

6.89 

1904 

5.89 

1905 

6.52 

1908 

6.71 

Total,  5  yean,  1897  to  1901 

492,416 
780,747 

1,172 
2,350 

2.39 
3.01 

2,  Ml 
5,060 

6.30 

Total,  5  years,  1902  to  1906 

6.48 

Total,  10  years,  1897  to  1908 

1,273,163 

3,622 

2.77 

7,671 

6.03 

ACCIDENTS  IN  IRON  MINING. 

In  metal  mining  the  most  important  branch  is  iron-ore  mining  in 
the  Lake  Superior  region.  The  mining  of  iron  ore  in  the  aggregate 
gives  employment  to  about  40,000  wage-earners.  The  most  trust- 
worthy data  are  for  Dickinson  and  Marquette  counties,  Mich.  Dur- 
ing the  ten  years  ending  with  1906  the  fatal  accident  rate  in  the  iron 
mines  of  Dickinson  County  was  4.23  per  1,000,  while  the  nonfatal 
accident  rate  was  3.80.  But  the  term  "  accident "  in  this  case  is 
limited  to  serious  injuries.  The  accident  rate  has  varied  consider- 
ably from  year  to  year,  having  been  as  high  as  7.79  per  1,000  in  1901 
and  as  low  as  2.54  per  1,000  in  1902.  The  fatality  rate  of  persons 
employed  inside  of  the  mines  during  the  ten-year  period  was  4.95 
per  1,000,  while  the  fatality  rate  outside  of  the  mines  was  2.53  per 
1,000.  In  Marquette  County  during  the  same  period  the  fatal  acci- 
dent rate  was  4.31  per  1,000,  having  been  as  high  as  5.58  in  1901,  and 
as  low  as  3.62  in  1900. 

The  details  of  the  accident  frequency  during  each  of  the  years  of 
the  ten-year  period  are  given  in  the  following  table.  An  additional 
table  showing  the  frequency  of  inside  and  outside  accidents  in  the 
mines  of  Dickinson  County  is  given  in  the  appendix,  Table  VIII. 
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NUMBER  OF  FATAL  AND  OF  SERIOUS  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  RATE  PER 
1,000  EMPLOYEES  IN  IRON-ORB  MINES  OF  DICKINSON  COUNTY,  MICH.,  BY 
YEARS,  1807  TO  1906. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Fatal  accidents. 

Serious  nonfatal 
accidents. 

Year. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

1887 

2,161 
2,470 
2,873 
3,213 
3,467 
3,943 
4,004 
3,048 
3,212 
3,480 

10 
11 
9 
19 
27 
10 
16 
9 
9 
15 

4.63 
4.45 
3.13 
5.91 
7.79 
2.54 
4.00 
2.95 
2.80 
4.30 

7 
17 
16 
12 

7 
17 
14 
11 

8 
12 

3.24 

1888 

6.88 

1889 

5.57 

1800 

3.73 

1901 

2.02 

1802 

4.31 

1803... 

3.50 

1804 

3.61 

1806 

2.40 

1800 

3.44 

Total,  5  years,  1887  to  1901 

14,184 
17,696 

76 
fi8 

5.36 
3.33 

fi9 
62 

4.16 

Total,  5  yean,  1802  to  1906 

3.50 

Total,  10  yean,  1887  to  1806 

31,880 

135 

4.23 

121 

3.80 

NUMBER   OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS   AND  RATE   PER   1,000   EMPLOYEES   IN   IRON- 
ORE  MINES  OF  MARQUETTE  COUNTY,  MICH.,  BY  YEARS,  1807  TO  1006. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Fatal  accidents. 

Year. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

1807 

4,153 
4,380 
5,655 
6,627 
5,200 
5,518 
6,000 
4,024 
5,060 
5,840 

17 
19 
26 
24 
29 
29 
23 
16 
22 
22 

4.09 

1888 

4.33 

1889 

4.60 

1900 

3.62 

1801 

5.58 

1802 

5.26 

1803 

3.83 

1804 

3.73 

1906 

4.35 

1906 

3.77 

Total,  5  yean,  1887  to  1901 

26,024 
26,442 

115 
111 

4.42 

Total,  6  yean,  1902  to  1906 

4.20 

Total,  10  yflan,  1897  to  1906. , 

52,466 

226 

4.31 

ACCIDENTS  IN  LEAD  AND  ZINC  MINING. 

The  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  is  chiefly  concentrated  in  Missouri. 
The  returns  for  the  metalliferous  mines  of  that  State  may,  therefore, 
be  accepted  as  representative  of  this  industry.  During  the  ten-year 
period  ended  with  1906  the  fatal  accident  rate  in  Missouri  lead  and 
zinc  mines  was  3.01  per  1,000  and  the  nonfatal  accident  rate  1.69. 
The  fatal  accident  rate  has  varied  considerably  from  year  to  year,  hav- 
ing been  as  high  as  4.49  per  1,000  in  1900,  and  as  low  as  1.23  per  1,000 
in  1902.  The  mining  of  lead  and  zinc  ores  as  a  separate  industry  gives 
employment  to  about  8,000  (•)  wage-earners  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  details  of  accident  frequency  in  the  lead  and  zinc  mines 
of  Missouri,  including  the  mills,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table. 

•  7,881,  according  to  Census  Report  on  Mines  and  Quarries,  1902,  p.  445. 
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NUMBER  OF  FATAL  AND  OF  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  RATE  PER  1,000 
EMPLOYEES  IN  LEAD  AND  ZINC  MINES  OF  MISSOURI  (INCLUDING  THE 
MILLS),   BY   YEARS,   1807  TO  1006. 

[Compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Mine  Inspection.] 


Year. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


Fatal  aocldents. 


Number. 


Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 


Nonfatal  accidents. 


Number. 


Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total,  5  years,  1897  to  1901 . 
Total,  5  years,  1902  to  1906. 

Total,  10  years,  1897  to  1906 


6,964 
7,609 
10,997 
ll,fi83 
10,989 
11,358 
12,405 
13,608 
12,456 
13,243 


2.51 

a  8i 

2.46 
4.49 
3.73 
1.23 
1.37 
2.20 
a  93 
4.38 


a  79 
2.10 
1.73 
2.33 
2.18 
2.03 
1.69 
.59 
1.04 
2.34 


47,542 
63,070 


165 
168 


a  47 
2.66 


1.91 
L52 


110,612 


8.01 


187 


1.60 


ACCIDENTS  IN  COPPER  MINING. 

Copper  mining  gives  employment  to  about  26,000  wage-earners, 
chiefly  in  the  State  of  Montana,  the  Lake  Superior  region,  and  in 
Arizona.  The  most  trustworthy  data  regarding  the  accident  liability 
in  copper  mines  are  for  Houghton  County,  Mich.,  for  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1903.  The  data  are  limited  to  fatal  accidents,  apparently 
no  returns  being  required  for  nonfatal  injuries.  The  recorded  fatal 
accident  rate  was  2.80  per  1,000  for  the  ten-year  period,  having  been 
as  high  as  6.35  per  1,000  in  1895,  and  as  low  as  2.07  per  1,000  in  1899. 
The  details  of  fatal  accident  frequency  in  the  copper  mines  of  Hough- 
ton County,  Mich.,  are  set  forth  in  the  table  below : 

NUMBER  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  RATE  PER  1,000  EMPLOYEES  IN  COPPER 
MINES  OF  HOUGHTON  COUNTY,  MICH.,  BY  YEARS,  1894  TO  1903. 


[Figures  for  1894  to  1902  from  Twenty-flrst  Annual   Report 
of  Labor,  p.  119;  figures  for  1903  from  the  Engineering 

of  the  Michigan  Bureau 
and  Mining  Journal.] 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Fatal  aocldents. 

Year. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

1894 

7,348 
7,249 
8,170 
8,726 
10,469 
13,061 
13,971 
13,498 
14,130 
13,629 

22 
46 
19 
26 
23 
27 
30 
33 
44 
33 

2.99 

1895 

6.35 

1896 

2.33 

1897 

2.96 

1898 

2.20 

1899 

2.07 

1900 

2.58 

1901.. 

2.44 

1902 

an 

2.42 

1903 

Total,  5  years,  1894  to  1898 

41,962 
68,279 

136 
173 

&  24 

Total,  5  years,  1899  to  1903 

2.63 

Total,  10  years,  1894  to  1903 

110,241 

309 

2.80 

Since  copper  mining  in  Montana  constitutes  the  predominating 
branch  of  the  mining  industry  in  that  State,  the  accident  returns  for 
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metal  mines  generally  are  fairly  representative  of  the  copper  mining 
industry,  and  they  may  be  briefly  referred  to  in  connection  with  the 
present  discussion.  During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1906  the  fatal 
accident  rate  in  Montana  metal  mines  was  3.48  per  1,000,  having  been 
as  high  as,5.29  in  1897  and  as  low  as  2.75  in  1903.  The  nonfatal  acci- 
dent liability  was  2.91  per  1,000  during  the  ten-year  period,  having 
been  as  high  as  3.80  in  1904  and  as  low  as  1.79  in  1899.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  from  the  returns  that  the  more  serious  accidents  only  are 
required  to  be  reported.  The  details  of  accident  frequency  in  metal 
mining  in  Montana  are  given  in  the  appendix. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  GOLD  AND  SILVER  MINING. 

For  gold  and  silver  mines  no  statistical  data  are  available,  except 
the  returns  for  the  metalliferous  mines  and  smelters  of  Colorado. 
The  gold  and  silver  mines  constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  metal 
mining  in  Colorado,  and  the  returns  may,  therefore,  be  accepted 
as  representative  of  the  gold  and  silver  mining  industry  in  that 
State.  The  fatality  rate  in  Colorado  metal  mines  during  the  ten 
years  ending  with  1906  was  2.85  per  1,000,  the  rate  having  been  as 
high  as  3.77  per  1,000  in  1897  and  as  low  as  2.08  in  1903.  The  nonfatal 
accident  rate  was  12.96  per  1,000  during  the  ten-year  period,  having 
been  as  high  as  16.99  in  1901  and  as  low  as  5.78  in  1897.  Evidently 
nonfatal  accidents  in  Colorado  include  minor  injuries,  which  appar- 
ently are  not  reported  in  Montana.  During  1906  the  fatal  accident 
rate  in  the  gold  mines  of  New  South  Wales  was  0.45  per  1,000,  of 
Queensland  1.52,  of  Western  Australia  2.35,  and  in  the  Transvaal  5.40. 
In  1905  the  rate  for  the  Transvaal  was  5.36  per  1,000.  The  details  of 
accident  frequency  in  the  metal  mining  industry  of  Colorado  are  given 
in  the  table  below : 

NUMBER  OP  FATAL  AND  OP  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  RATE  PER  1,000 
EMPLOYEES  IN  GOLD,  SILVER,  AND  LEAD  MINES  OF  COLORADO,  BY  YEARS, 
1897  TO  1006. 


[Prom  the  Biennial  Reports  of  the  State  Bureau  of  Mines  of  Colorado.] 

Number  of 
employees. 

Fatal  accidents. 

Nonfatal  accidents. 

Year. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

vesn 

29,215 
30,281 
39,210 
40,111 
37,260 
85,118 
32,267 
35,376 
34,278 
34,790 

110 
108 
103 
107 
121 
82 
67 
101 
109 
82 

3.77 
3.57 
2.63 
2.67 
3.25 
2.33 
2.08 
2.86 
3.18 
2.36 

169 
184 
481 
526 
633 
661 
494 
539 
486 
436 

*     5.78 

1806 

6.09 

1809 

12.27 

1000 

13.11 

1001 

16.99 

1003 

15.97 

1008 

15.31 

1004 

15.24 

1006 

14.18 

1006 

12.53 

Total,  6  years,  1807  to  1001 

176,027 
171,829 

549 
441 

3.12 
2.57 

1,093 
2,516 

11.32 

Total,  6  yean,  1908  to  1900 

14.64 

Total,  10  yean,  1897  to  1906 

347,858 

990 

2.85 

4,509 

12:96 
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ELECTBICAL  BISK  IK  MINING. 

It  is  evident  that  the  risk  to  life  and  the  liability  to  injury  in  all 
branches  of  mining  in  the  United  States  is  very  serious,  and  appar- 
ently the  tendency  is  toward  an  increase  in  the  risk.  One  of  the 
most  important  factors  of  recent  years  contributing  toward  an  in- 
crease in  the  accident  liability  is  the  increasing  use  of  electricity  in 
mines,  chiefly  for  the  operation  of  coal-cutting  machinery.  There 
is  a  brief  discussion  of  this  subject  in  a  special  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  (a)  on  mines  and  quarries,  while  a  more  extended  con- 
sideration is  presented  in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee 
on  the  Use  of  Electricity  in  Mines,  published  as  a  British  parlia- 
mentary document  in  1904.  The  subject  is  also  referred  to  officially 
and  at  length,  with  extensive  statistical  illustrations,  in  the  various 
reports  of  the  mine  inspectors  of  the  different  States.  It  requires 
no  very  extended  investigation  to  make  it  clear  that  the  mining 
industry  at  the  present  time  is  subject  to  a  much  higher  accident 
liability  than  appears  necessary  in  the  light  of  recent  and  thor- 
oughly scientific  investigations  into  the  causes  of  such  accidents  and 
the  conditions  responsible  for  their  occurrence.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  part  of  the  increase  in  the  risk  is  the  result  of  the  increasing  depth 
of  mines  and  the  increasing  employment  of  a  low  grade  of  foreign, 
non-English-speaking  labor.  (*) 

ACCIDENTS  IN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING. 

The  frequency  of  industrial  accidents  in  the  recovery  of  precious 
metals  by  the  cyanide  and  other  processes,  as  well  as  the  risk  of  em- 
ployment in  smelting  and  refining  generally,  is  a  separate  subject 
for  the  discussion  of  which  there  are  not  as  yet  any  very  trustworthy 
statistical  data  for  the  United  States,  although  some  useful  infor- 
mation is  available  for  certain  foreign  countries.  The  most  serious 
risk  is  the  liability  to  lead  and  other  forms  of  industrial  metallic 
poisoning,  but  these  are  generally  classified  as  industrial  or  occupation 
diseases  rather  than  as  industrial  accidents.  Regarding  the  risk  of 
industrial  poisoning  the  works  of  Arlidge  and  Oliver  should  be  con- 
sulted, but  it  would  appear  to  be  fairly  well  established  that  lead  and 
other  forms  of  industrial  poisoning  are  not  as  common  in  the  United 
States  as  in  England  and  on  the  Continent. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  MINEBAI.  OIL  INDUSTRY. 

Another  branch  of  the  mining  industry  is  the  prospecting  and 
drilling  for  petroleum  and  the  operation  of  oil  wells  and  pipe  lines, 
including  refineries,  for  which  as  yet  there  are  no  very  satisfactory 

°  Special  Report  on  Mines  and  Quarries,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1906,  p.  145. 
*  For  a  further  discussion  of  accidents  in  metal  mining  by*  the  writer,  see  tin 
issues  of  the  Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  for  January  14  and  21, 1904. 
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statistics.  From  such  information,  however,  as  is  available  the  acci- 
dent risk  would  appear  to  be  much  greater  in  the  Louisiana-Texas 
oil  fields  and  in  those  of  southern  California  than  in  the  oil  fields  of 
Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Ohio,  or  Indiana.  The  accident  risk 
in  connection  with  oil  well  drilling  and  operating  is  briefly  indicated 
in  the  following  quotation  from  a  report  on  the  oil  fields  of  the 
Louisiana-Texas  Gulf  Coastal  Plain,  published  by  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  in  1903 : 

Considerable  danger  accompanies  the  flowing  and  closing  of  a 
new  well  on  account  of  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  gas  accompanying 
the  oil  flow.  This  gas  contains  a  large  proportion  of  hydrogen  sul- 
phide, and  its  poisonous  qualities  are  intensified  by  its  being  satu- 
rated with  petroleum  vapor.  Petroleum  vapor  has  the  effect  of 
rendering  persons  inhaling  it  unconscious,  and  if  one  remains  under 
its  influence  for  any  length  of  time  death  ensues.  The  combination 
of  the  hydrogen  sulphide  and  petroleum  vapor  issuing  from  the 
wells  is  such  as  to  render  death  almost  instantaneous.  (°) 

The  petroleum  industry  is  constantly  increasing  in  importance,  and 
in  1902  there  were  118,671  wells,  giving  employment  to  17,552  wage- 
earners.^)  The  principal  risk  appears  to  be  in  connection  with  der- 
rick construction,  where  there  is  a  serious  liability  to  falls,  but  the 
statistical  data  regarding  this  occupation  are  fragmentary  and  in- 
conclusive. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  QUARRIES. 

Quarrying  is  a  very  dangerous  industry,  which,  according  to  the 
Census  of  1902,  gives  employment  to  71,156  wage-earners.  (°)  The 
accident  liability  varies  somewhat,  but  in  general  quarrying  the 
risk  is  about  the  same,  whether  it  be  the  quarrying  of  limestone, 
granite,  marble,  sandstone,  etc.  The  accident  liability  varies  also, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  strata  and  the  depth  of  the  quarries 
as  well  as  the  methods  used  in  quarrying,  which,  of  course,  includes 
the  extensive  handling  and  use  of  explosives.  The  only  conclusive 
available  data  regarding  the  fatal  accident  liability  of  quarrymen  in 
the  United  States  are  derived  from  the  mortality  experience  of  the 
industrial  insurance  company  previously  referred  to,  and  which 
includes  the  ten  years  ending  with  1906.  In  this  experience  there 
occurred  198  deaths,  of  which  52,  or  26.3  per  cent,  were  due  to  acci- 
dent. The  proportionate  mortality  varied  considerably  according  to 
age,  having  been  77.8  per  cent  at  ages  15  to  24,  45.5  per  cent  at  ages 

•Bulletin  212,  U.  S.  Geological  Survey,  1903,  p.  170. 

*  Special  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Mines  and  Quarries,  1902, 
p.  721. 

08pecial  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Mines  and  Quarries,  1902, 
p.  785. 
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25  to  34,  32.4  per  cent  at  ages  35  to  44,  28.6  per  cent  at  ages  45  to  54, 
18.6  per  cent  at  ages  55  to  64,  and  12.5  per  cent  at  ages  65  to  75.  The 
details  of  this  mortality  experience  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table, 
which  shows  by  periods  of  life  the  proportionate  mortality  from 
accidents  in  the  mortality  from  all  causes : 

NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  OF 
DEATHS  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  QUARRYMEN,  BY  AOB  GROUPS,  FOR  THE 
PERIOD  1897  TO  1906. 

[From  mortality  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  from  acci- 

dents. 

Deaths 

from  all 

Percent 

causes. 

Number. 

of  deaths 
from  all 
causes. 

9 

7 

77.8 

11 

6 

46.6 

84 

11 

32.4 

49 

14 

28.6 

60 

11 

18.6 

3d 

4 

11.1 

198 

62  1           26.3 

16  to  24  years... 
26  to  34 years... 
35 to  44 years... 
46  to  54  years... 
65  to  64 years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total 


The  subject  of  accidents  to  quarrymen  is  discussed  in  some  detail  in 
Dangerous  Trades,  by  Oliver,  who  very  fully  considers  the  varieties 
of  quarries,  the  methods  of  working,  the  character  of  accidents  and 
their  causes,  including  the  liability  to  injuries  to  the  eyes,  which  are 
often  of  serious  consequence.  (a)  In  England  the  working  of  quarries 
is  under  strict  supervision  and  controlled  by  legal  enactments,  which 
are  fully  set  forth  in  the  different  quarries  acts  of  1887,  1894,  and 
other  years.  The  general  fatal  accident  rate  in  the  quarries  of  the 
United"  Kingdom  in  1906  was  1.06  per  1,000.  (6)  In  France,  during 
1906,  the  fatality  rate  in  quarries  was  0.92,  in  Germany  1.47,  and  in 
Italy  1.05  per  1,000.  The  accident  liability  in  this  occupation  is 
further  emphasized  by  English  mortality  statistics,  according  to 
which,  out  of  2,839  deaths  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1902, 
259,  or  9.12  per  cent,  were  from  accidents. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  TRANSPORTATION  BY  RAIL. 

The  accident  liability  in  the  railway  service  constitutes  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  most  serious  risk  to  the  life,  health,  and  well-being  of  both 
employees  and  passengers.  Out  of  658,105  deaths  from  all  causes  re- 
ported in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  during  1906,  rail- 

a  Dangerous  Trades,  pp.  660,  561. 

6  For  additional  statistics  of  accidents  in  quarries  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
see  Tables  X  and  XI  of  the  appendix. 
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road  accidents  and  injuries  caused  7,090  deaths,  while  in  addition  there 
were  1,488  deaths  caused  by  street  car  accidents.  The  corresponding 
number  of  accidental  deaths,  more  or  less  the  result  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity, were  1,523  deaths  resulting  from  injuries  in  mines  and  quarries, 
565  deaths  resulting  from  injuries  by  machinery,  1,524  deaths  result- 
ing from  injuries  by  vehicles  and  horses,  and  183  deaths  resulting 
from  automobile  accidents.  (a)  According  to  the  returns  for  1906  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  3,929  railroad  employees  were 
killed  as  the  result  of  railroad  accidents  and  76,701  were  injured.  (6) 

ACCIDENT  LIABILITY  OF  RAILWAY  TRAINMEN. 

The  most  important  group  of  railway  employees  is  trainmen,  which 
during  1906,  numbered  nearly  300,000.  Among  this  number  there  oc- 
curred 2,310  deaths  caused  by  railroad  casualties,  or  8.09  per  1,000, 
while,  in  addition,  there  occurred  34,989  injuries,  or  at  the  rate  of 
122.53  per  1,000.  The  fatality  rate  during  the  last  five  years  was  7.91, 
against  6.81  per  1,000  during  the  preceding  quinquennial  period.  The 
rate  of  injuries  other  than  fatal  was  110.07  per  1,000  during  the  last 
five  years,  against  88.22  during  the  preceding  five-year  period. 

The  details  of  accident  frequency  by  single  years  are  given  in  the 
following  table  derived  from  the  statistical  reports  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission. 

NUMBER  OF  FATAL  AND  OF  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  RATE  PER  1,000 
EMPLOYEES  AMONG  RAILWAY  TRAINMEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 
YEARS,  1897  TO  1906. 

[Complied  from   annual  reports  of  the   Interstate   Commerce  Commission  on   Statistics 
of  Railways  in  the  United  States.] 


Year. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Fatal  accidents. 

Nonfatal  accidents. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em-* 
ployees. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

1807 

161,307 
170,708 
178,861 
101,106 
200,043 
225,422 
253,660 
253,834 
265,175 
285,556 

976 
1,141 
1,155 
1,306 
1,537 
1,674 
2,070 
2,114 
1,000 
2,310 

6.05 
6.68 
6.46 
7.30 
7.35 
7.43 
a  16 
a  33 
7.50 
a  09 

13,705 
15,645 
16,663 
17,571 
16,715 
21,503 
25,676 
29,276 
29,853 
34,069 

85.47 

1806 

91.65 

1800 

93.17 

1000 

91.90 

1001  

79.96 

1002 

05.39 

1003 

101.22 

1004 

115.33 

1006 

112.58 

1906 - 

122.53 

Total,  6  years,  1807  to  1001 

011,197 
1,263,647 

6,205 
10,158 

6.81 
7.91 

80,389 
141,296 

sa  22 

Total,  5  years,  1002  to  1006 

110  07 

Total,  10  yean,  1807  to  1006 

2,194,844 

16,363 

7.46 

221,685 

101.00 

•  Mortality  Statistics,  1906,  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  p.  86. 
6  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the  United  States,  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, 1906,  p.  109. 
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ACCIDENT  STABILITY  OF  SWITCH  TENDERS  AND  FLAGMEN. 

The  next  most  important  group  of  railroad  employees  is  switch 
tenders,  crossing  tenders,  and  watchmen.  The  number  of  men  in  this 
employment  during  1906  was  nearly  50,000.  The  fatal  accident  rate 
for  the  group  was  2.96  per  1,000,  and  the  nonfatal  accident  rate  20.66. 
The  fatality  rate  during  the  last  five  years  was  4.11  against  4.89 
during  the  preceding  five  years.  The  injury  rate  was  32.14  against 
51.87.  The  improvement  in  the  accident  rate  in  this  occupation  is 
chiefly  the  result  of  improved  grade  crossings,  the  introduction  of  a 
more  satisfactory  signal  system,  the  operation  of  switches  and  gates 
from  signal  towers,  and  other  improvements  along  these  lines.  The 
details  of  accident  frequency  by  single  years  are  set  forth  in  the  next 
table. 

NUMBER  OF  FATAL  AND  OF  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  RATE  PER  1,000 
EMPLOYEES  AMONG  RAILWAY  SWITCH  TENDERS,  CROSSING  TENDERS,  AND 
WATCHMEN  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY  YEARS,  1897  TO  1906. 

[Compiled  from  annual  reports  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on  Statistics  of 
\  Railways  in  the  United  States.] 


Year. 

Number  of 
employees. 

Fatal  accidents. 

Nonfatal  accidents. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

1897 

43,768 
47,124 
48,686 
60,789 
47,576 
50,489 
49,961 
46,262 
45,532 
49,659 

201 
242 
273 
272 
175 
200 
283 
229 
136 
147 

4.59 
5,14 
5.61 
5.36 
a  68 
3.96 
5.66 
4.96 
2.99 
2.96 

2,423 
2,677 
2,992 
3,060 
1,190 
1,443 
2,352 
2,070 
883 
1,026 

65.36 

1898 

56.81 

1899 

61.46 

1900 

6a  26 

1901 

25.01 

1902 

2a  68 

1903 

47.08 

1904 

44.76 

1905 

19.39 

1906 ---- --- ---- 

2a  66 

Total,  5  years,  1897  to  1901 

237,943 
241,903 

1,163 
995 

4.89 
4.11 

12,342 

7,774 

51.87 

Total,  6  years,  1902  to  1906 

32.14 

Total,  10  years,  1897  to  1906 

479,846 

2,158 

4.60 

20,116 

4L92 

ACCIDENT  LIABILITY  OF  RAILWAY  MAIL  CLEBKS. 

A  very  important  though  not  very  numerous  group  of  employees 
in  the  railway  service  is  railway  mail  clerks.  During  the  year  1906 
the  number  employed  in  this  occupation  was  13,317.  There  occurred 
among  this  group  16  deaths,  or  1.20  per  1,000,  and  77  injuries,  or  5.78 
per  1,000.  The  fatality  rates  have  fluctuated  considerably  during  the 
past  ten  years,  having  been  as  high  as  1.85  per  1,000  in  1897  and  as  low 
as  0.46  per  1,000  in  1900.  During  the  last  five  years  the  average  fatal- 
ity rate  was  1.29  per  1,000,  against  0.91  per  1,000  during  the  preceding 
five  years.  The  rate  of  injuries  has  also  increased  from  5.69  per  1,000 
during  the  first  five  years  to  8.11  per  1,000  during  the  last  five  years  of 
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the  decade  ending  with  1906.  -The  details  of  accident  frequency  by 
single  years  in  this  occupation  are  given  in  the- table  below: 

NUMBER  OP  FATAL  AND  OP  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  RATE  PER  1,000 
EMPLOYEES  AMONG  RAILWAY  MAIL  CLERKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  BY 
YEARS,  1897  TO  1906. 


[Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  General  Superintendent  of  the  Railway  Mail 

Service.] 

Number  of 
employees. 

Fatal  accidents. 

Nonfatal  accidents. 

Year. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000 
em- 
ployees. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000 
em- 
ployees. 

1807 

7,573 
7,999 

8!  695 
8,978 
9,485 
10,262 
11,270 
12,110 
13,317 

14 
7 
6 
4 
7 
9 
18 
18 
12 
16 

1.85 
.88 
.72 
.46 
.78 
*      .95 

1.75 

1.60 
.99 

1.20 

33 
34 
50 
57 
63 
88 
78 
90 
125 
77 

4.36 

1896 

4.25 

1889 

5.96 

1900 

6.56 

1901 

7.02 

1903 

9.28 

1903 

7.60 

1904 ^ 

7.99 

1905 

10.32 

1906 

5.78 

Total,  5  yean.  1897  to  1901 

41,633 
56,444 

38 
73 

.91 
1.29 

237 
458 

5.69 

Total,  5  yean,  1902  to  1906 

8.11 

Total,  10  yean,  1807  to  1906 

98,077 

111 

1.13 

695 

7.09 

SPECIFIC  ACCIDENT  LIABILITY  IK  RAILWAY  SERVICE. 

The  groups  of  railway  employees,  as  defined  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  are  much  too  large  to  warrant  safe  conclusions 
regarding  the  accident  risk  in  the  more  important  specified  occupa- 
tions. The  industrial  mortality  statistics  of  the  Prudential  In- 
surance Company,  as  exhibited  at  the  St.  Louis  and  Jamestown  expo- 
sitions, are  for  the  time  being  more  useful  for  practical  purposes  and 
are  more  conclusive.  Out  of  171  deaths  of  railway  conductors  during 
the  ten  years  ending  with  1906,  50,  or  29.2  per  cent,  were  from  acci- 
dents. The  proportionate  mortality  from  accidents  in  this  occupa- 
tion at  ages  15  to  24  was  50.0  per  cent,  at  ages  25  to  34  it  was  42.9  per 
cent,  at  ages  35  to  44  it  was  31.0  per  cent,  at  ages  45  to  54  it  was  22.7 
per  cent,  and  at  ages  55  to  64  it  was  17.6  per  cent.  Among  railway 
engineers  there  occurred  142  deaths,  of  which  42,  or  29.6  per  cent, 
were  from  accidents.  The  proportionate  mortality  was  40.0  per  cent 
at  ages  15  to  24,  61.9  per  cent  at  ages  25  to  34,  37.9  per  cent  at 
ages  35  to  44,  25.0  per  cent  at  ages  45  to  54,  19.5  per  cent  at  ages  55 
to  64,  and  6.7  per  cent  at  ages  65  to  74.  There  occurred  207  deaths  of 
railway  firemen,  of  which  111,  or  53.6  per  cent,  were  from  accidem 
The  proportionate  mortality  was  64.8  per  cent  at  ages  15  to  ^  ** 
per  cent  at  ages  25  to  34,  43.5  per  cent  at  ages  35  to  44^~ 
cent  at  ages  45  to  54.  Above  this  age  the  numbers  are  to* 
safe  generalization.    Among  railway  brakemen,  both  * 
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freight,  there  occurred  917  deaths,  of  which  630,  or  68.7  per  cent,  were 
from  accidents.  The  proportionate  mortality  was  83.4  per  cent  at  ages 
15  to  24,  69.6  per  cent  at  ages  25  to  34,  52.7  per  cent  at  ages  35  to  44, 
48.1  per  cent  at  ages  45  to  54,  and  29.6  per  cent  at  ages  55  to  64.  Among 
railway  flagmen  and  switchmen  there  occurred  704  deaths,  of  which 
208,  or  29.5  per  cent,  were  from  accidents.  The  proportionate  mortal- 
ity was  61,5  per  cent  at  ages  15  to  24,  50  per  cent  at  ages  25  to  34,  34.9 
per  cent  at  ages  35  to  44,  25.5  per  cent  at  ages  45  to  54,  20.6  per  cent  at 
ages  55  to  64,  14.1  per  cent  at  ages  65  to  74,  and  6.7  per  cent  at  ages 
75  to  84.  There  occurred  216  deaths  of  railway  gatemen,  of  which 
33,  or  15.3  per  cent,  were  from  accidents.  The  proportionate  mortal- 
ity was  11.1  per  cent  at  ages  25  to  34,  12.0  per  cent  at  ages  35  to  44, 
24.1  per  cent  at  ages  45  to  54,  19.7  per  cent  at  ages  55  to  64,  and  12.5 
per  cent  at  ages  65.  to  74.  Among  railway  freight  handlers  there  oc- 
curred 193  deaths,  of  which  30,  or  15.5  per  cent,  were  from  accidents. 
The  details  of  the  accident  mortality  of  conductors,  engineers,  and 
firemen  are  given  below,  but  additional  data  for  other  occupations  in 
the  railway  service  are  given  in  the  appendix,  Tables  XII  to  XV. 

NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS 
FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  RAILWAY  CONDUCTORS, ' BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOB 
THE  PERIOD  1897  TO  1906. 

[From  mortality  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths 
from  all 
causes. 


Deaths  from 
accidents. 


Number. 


Per  cent 
of  deaths 
from  all 
causes. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years..-. 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over, 

Total 


171 


50 


50.0 
42.9 
31.0 
22.7 
17.6 


29.2 


NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS 
FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  RAILWAY  ENGINEERS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR 
THE  PERIOD  1897  TO  1906. 


[From  mortality  experience  of  an 

industrial  insurance  company.] 

Deaths 
from  all 
causes. 

Deaths  from 
accidents. 

Age  at  death. 

Number. 

Per  cent 
of  deaths 
from  all 
causes. 

15  to  24  years 

5 

2 
'   13 
11 
7 
8 
1 

40.0 

25  to  34  years 

21 

29 
28 
41 
18 

61.9 

35  to  44  years 

87.9 

45  to  54  years. 



2&0 

56  to  64  years.. 

19.5 

65  years  or  over. 

&6 

Total 

142 

42 

29.6 
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NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS 
FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  RAILWAY  FIREMEN,  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  THE 
PERIOD  1897  TO  1906. 

[From  mortality  experience  of  an  industrial  Insurance  company.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths 
from  all 
causes. 


Deaths- from 
accidents. 


Number. 


Percent 
of  deaths 
from  all 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35 to  44 years... 
45 to  54  years... 
56  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total 


207 


111 


64.8 
58.9 
43.5 
14.3 


53.6 


THE  RAILWAY  ACCIDENT  PBOBLEM. 

Railroad  accidents  to  employees  have  within  recent  years  attracted 
considerable  attention.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  occupations, 
indispensable  to  the  needs  of  the  nation,  but  in  which,  at  the  same 
time,  the  risk  to  life,  health,  and  well-being  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
met  with  in  industrial  employments.  The  evidence  is  overwhelming 
that  a  large  number  of  railroad  casualties  are  preventable,  but  while 
much  has  been  published  upon  the  subject,  no  thoroughly  qualified 
inquiry  into  the  accident  hazard  of  individual  employments  has  ever 
been  made,  either  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  or  the 
numerous  State  railroad  commissions.  Such  an  inquiry  would  em- 
phasize the  very  serious  risk  in  certain  well-defined  occupations, 
which,  as  made  evident  by  insurance  mortality  experience,  falls  most 
heavily  upon  the  economically  most  important  period  of  life — that  is, 
ages  under  45.  (a) 

ACCIDENTS  IN  TRANSPORTATION  BY  WATER. 

ACCIDENTS  IN  NAVIGATION. 

The  accident  risk  of  navigation  is  at  present  but  very  imperfectly 
known  for  the  merchant  marine  and  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States. 
The  census  of  1900  returned  3,125  deaths  from  drowning  among 
28,073  accidental  deaths  of  males  15  years  of  age  or  over,  or  11.13  per 
cent,  but  how  many  of  these  deaths  were  the  result  of  employment 
in  navigation  is  not  known.  The  annual  report  of  the  Supervising 
Inspector-General  of  the  Steamboat-Inspection  Service  returned  the 
number  of  lives  lost,  so  far  as  reported  in  steamboat  navigation,  as 
505  during  1907,  but  the  return  includes  both  employees  and  passen- 

•For  a  further  discussion  of  fatal  accidents  to  railway  employees  by  the 
writer,  see  the  issues  of  The  Spectator,  New  York,  for  December  5  and  19,  1895, 
and  January  2,  1896. 
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gers.  Of  the  505  lives  lost  as  the  result  of  accidents  in  steam  naviga- 
tion, 193  were  the  result  of  collision;  129  of  accidental  drowning;  55 
because  of  snags,  wrecks,  and  sinking;  31  because  of  fire;  27  because 
of  explosion  or  accidental  escape  of  steam;  4  because  of  accidents  to 
machinery ;  3  because  of  breaking  of  steam  pipes,  etc.,  and  63  from 
miscellaneous  causes.  The  classification  is  a  very  imperfect  one,  and 
does  not  afford  a  clear  insight  into  the  navigation  accident  problem. 
It  would  be  advisable  to  consolidate  the  data  for  a  period  of  years  and 
to  make  a  more  critical  analysis  of  the  returns.  At  present  the  specific 
occupation  accident  risk  in  navigation  is  practically  ignored  in  the 
reports.  It  is  also  quite  probable  that  the  returns  are  more  or  less 
defective,  and  that  the  true  mortality  from  navigation  casualties  is 
much  greater  than  the  accident  liability  as  indicated  by  the  reports. 
A  clear  distinction  should  also  be  made  between  accidents  to  employees 
and  others,  in  conformity  to  the  practice  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission. 

NAVIGATION  ACCIDENTS  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

The  United  States  Life-Saving  Service  also  reports  upon  the  sub- 
ject, but  without  distinction  of  passengers  and  crews  lost  through 
marine  casualties  or  saved  through  the  efforts  of  the  service.  The 
most  conclusive  statistical  data  are  the  English  mortality  returns  for 
the  three  years  ending  with  1902,  which  give  a  fluctuating  accident 
rate  of  from  3.06  to  4.19  per  1,000  per  annum,  according  to  age. 
According  to  these  returns,  at  ages  15  to  19  among  seamen,  the  fatal 
accident  rate  was  3.75  per  1,000,  at  ages  20  to  24  it  was  3.24,  at  25  to 
34  it  was  3.06,  at  35  to  44  it  was  4.19,  at  45  to  54  it  was  4.14,  at  55  to  64 
it  was  4.05,  and  at  65  or  over  it  was  3.44  per  1,000.  Much  valuable 
additional  information  is  also  contained  in  the  annual  reports  to  the 
registrar-general  by  the  Marine  Department  of  the  British  Board 
of  Trade.  Out  of  2,303  deaths  from  all  causes  among  seamen  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1905,  1,159  were  from  disease,  610  from  wrecks 
or  casualties,  and  354  from  other  accidents.  The  corresponding  death 
rates  were  9.8  per  1,000  for  all  causes,  4.9  for  disease,  2.6  for  deaths 
caused  by  wrecks  or  casualties,  and  2.3  by  other  accidents.  Some  very 
suggestive  facts  are  disclosed  by  the  following  official  table  that 
clearly  emphasize  the  need  for  similar  information  for  the  United 
States: 
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NUMBER    OF    FATAL    ACCIDENTS    AND    RATE    PER    1,000    EMPLOYEES    AMONG 
SEAMEN  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  BY  YEARS,  1897  TO  1906. 

[From  the  Sixty -ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Mar- 
riages in  England  and  Wales,  p.  78.] 


• 

Year  ending  June  30— 

Number 
of  seamen. 

Deaths  from  accidents. 

Fatal 

Wrecks 
or  casu- 
alties to 
vessels. 

Other 
causes. 

Total. 

accident 
ratepex 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

1897 

219,233 
218,016 
219,383 
221,107 
224,545 
225,443 
230,161 
233,482 
234,577 
237,811 

489 
1,081 
769 
844 
775 
501 
481 
610 
574 

732 
650 
662 
667 
670 
621 
643 
581 
534 
637 

1,631 
1,139 
1,743 
1,436 
1,514 
1,396 
1,144 
1,062 
1,144 
1,211 

7.44 

1898 

5.22 

1899 

7.95 

1900 '. 

6.49 

1901 

6.74 

1902 

6.19 

1903 

4.97 

1904 

4.55 

1905 

4.88 

1906 -- 

5.09 

Total,  5  years,  1897  to  1901 

1,102,284 
1,161,474 

4,082 
2,941 

3,381 
3,016 

7,463 
5,957 

6.77 

Total,  5  years,  1902  to  1906 

5.13 

Total,  10  years,  1897  to  1906 

2,263,758 

7,023 

6,397 

13,420 

5.93 

NUMBER  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  RATE  PER  1,000  EMPLOYEES  AMONG 
SEAMEN  IN  STEAM  AND  SAIL  NAVIGATION  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
BY  YEARS,  1897  TO  1006. 


[From  the  Sixty-ninth  Annual  Re 
Marriages 

port  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
In  England  and  Wales,  p.  78.] 

Sailing  vessels. 

Steam  vessels. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Fatal  accidents. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Fatal  accidents. 

Year. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

1897 

53,267 
49,858 
46,553 
43,356 
41,151 
38,400 
36,406 
34,748 
32,466 
30,204 

680 
486 
625 
496 
679 
479 
371 
477 
433 
430 

12.77 
9.75 
13.43 
11.49 
16.50 
12.47 
10.19 
13.73 
13.34 
14.24 

165,966 
168,158 
172,830 
177,751 
183,394 
187,043 
193,755 
198,734 
202,111 
207,607 

951 
653 
1,118 
938 
835 
917 
773 
585 
711 
781 

5.73 

1898 

3.88 

1899 

6.47 

1900 

5.28 

1901 

4.55 

1902 

4.90 

1903 

3.99 

1904 

2.94 

1905 

3.52 

1906 

3.76 

Total,  6  years,  1897  to  1901 

Total,  5  years,  1902  to  1906 

234,185 
172,224 

2,968 
2,190 

12.67 
12.72 

868,099 
989,250 

4,495 
3,767 

5.18 
3.81 

Total,  10  years.  1897  to  1906 

400,409 

5,158 

12.69 

1,857,349 

8,262 

4.45 

A  valuable  distinction  is  made  in  these  tables  in  the  return  of 
persons  employed  in  navigation  by  sail  and  navigation  by  steam  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  former  invariably  showing  a  much  higher  gen- 
eral death  rate  and  accident  rate  than  the  latter.  Among  persons  em- 
ployed in  navigation  by  sail  the  rate  during  1906  was  19.1  per  1,000 
from  all  causes,  4.8  from  disease,  9.5  from  wrecks  and  casualties,  and 
4.8  from  accidents  other  than  wrecks  and  casualties.  Among  persons 
employed  in  the  navigation  of  steam  vessels  during  1906,  the  mortal- 
ity from  all  causes  was  9.2,  from  disease  5.4,  from  wrecks  or  casualties 
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1.4,  and  from  accidents  other  than  wrecks  or  casualties  2.4  per  1,000. 
Among  persons  employed  in  the  navigation  of  sailing  vessels,  the  acci- 
dent rate  from  wrecks  or  casualties  during  the  last  fifteen  years  has 
been  as  high  as  12.2  and  as  low  as  5.1  per  1,000.  Among  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  navigation  of  steam  vessels  the  accident  rate  from 
wrecks  or  casualties  has  been  as  high  as  3.9  and  as  low  as  0.9  per  1,000. 

NAVIGATION  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

For  the  United  States  we  have  no  corresponding  data.  The  extent 
of  our  merchant  marine,  however,  is  emphasized  by  the  fact  that 
during  1906  the  number  employed  in  transportation  by  water  was 
140,929,  of  which  60.2  per  cent  were  employed  on  freight  and  passen- 
ger vessels,  3.2  per  cent  on  ferryboats,  14.8  per  cent  on  tugs  and  other 
towing  vessels,  14.3  per  cent  on  unrigged  craft,  5.5  per  cent  on  yachts, 
and  2.0  per  cent  on  other  vessels.  (a)  The  only  conclusive  data  regard- 
ing the  accident  liability  in  American  shipping  are  the  statistics  of 
the  industrial  insurance  company,  previously  referred  to,  and  which, 
among  other  data,  were  exhibited  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition. 
Out  of  505  deaths  of  sailors  and  mariners,  except  captains,  89,  or 
17.6  per  cent,  were  from  accidents.  The  proportionate  mortality  at 
ages  15  to  24  was  50.7  per  cent,  at  25  to  34  it  was  17.3  per  cent,  at 
35  to  44  24.2  per  cent,  at  45  to  54  12.7  per  cent,  at  55  to  64  10.2 
per  cent,  and  at  65  to  74  it  was  4.9  per  cent.  Out  of  126  deaths  of 
sea  captains,  chiefly  engaged  in  deep  sea  navigation,  16  deaths  were 
from  accident,  or  12.7  per  cent  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes.  Out 
of  230  deaths  of  captains  not  otherwise  specified  39,  or  17.0  per  cent, 
were  from  accidents.  The  proportionate  mortality  was  quite  high 
at  ages  under  35,  and  somewhat  less  at  ages  over  35,  fairly  correspond- 
ing to  the  accident  liability  of  sailors  and  mariners.  The  number 
of  deaths  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  final  conclusions  regard- 
ing the  accident  liability  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  Out  of  468 
deaths  of  boatmen  94  died  from  accident,  or  20.1  per  cent  of  the 
mortality  from  all  causes.  The  proportionate  mortality  from  acci- 
dent was  much  higher  at  ages  under  35  than  at  ages  over  35.  Out 
of  68  deaths  of  bridge  tenders,  which  may  properly  be  included  in 
marine  risks,  16,  or  23.5  per  cent,  died  from  accidents.  And,  finally, 
out  of  125  deaths  of  riggers,  22,  or  17.6  per  cent,  were  from  acci- 
dents. The  numbers,  while  fairly  indicative  of  general  conditions, 
are  not  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  final  conclusions  as  to  the  acci- 
dent liability  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  The  details  of  the  mortal- 
ity from  accidents  among  captains  and  sailors  are  given  below,  but 
additional  data  for  other  employees  in  navigation  are  given  in  the 
appendix,  Tables  XVI  and  XVII. 

0  See  Census  Bulletin  No.  91,  on  Transportation  by  Water  in  1906,  p.  58. 
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NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS 
FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  SAILORS  AND  MARINERS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS.  FOR 
THE  PERIOD  1897  TO  1906.  •      ■ 

[From  mortality  experience  of  an  Industrial  Insurance  company.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths 
from  all 


Deaths  from 
accidents. 


Number. 


Percent 
of  deaths 
from  all 


15  to  24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years.... 

46  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years.... 
65  years  or  over. 


Total. 


71 
81 
62 
71 
106 
111 


50.7 
17.3 
24.2 
12.7 
10.2 
3.6 


a  605 


80 


17.6 


•  Including  one,  age  unknown. 

NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  OF  DEATHS 
FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  SEA  CAPTAINS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  THE 
PERIOD  1897  TO  1906. 

[From  mortality  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths 
from  all 
causes. 


Deaths  from 
accidents. 


Number. 


Percent 
of  deaths 
from  all 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years. . . 
65  years  or  over, 

Total 


126 


16 


50.0 
100.0 


30.8 
10.0 
1.8 


12.7 


NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  NtJMBER  OF  DEATHS 
FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  CAPTAINS  (NOT  SPECIFIED),  BY  AGE  GROUPS, 
FOR  THE  PERIOD  1897  TO  1906. 

[From  mortality  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths 
from  all 
causes. 


Deaths  from 
accidents. 


Number. 


Percent 
of  deaths 
from  all 
causes. 


15  to  24  years. . . 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over. 

Total 


»230 


39 


66.6 
55.6 
18.5 
29.6 
15.0 
2.6 


17.0 


•  Including  one,  age  unknown. 
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ACCIDENTS   AT   DOCKS   AND   WHABVES. 

A  large  number  of  men,  including  stevedores,  warehousemen, 
freight  handlers,  etc.,  are  employed  at  docks  and  wharves  in  con- 
nection with  shipping.  There  are  no  useful  statistical  data  regarding 
the  accident  liability  of  this  class  of  labor  in  the  United  States,  but 
English  returns  are  quite  conclusive.  Out  of  4,551  accidents  among 
persons  employed  at  docks  and  wharves,  from  all  causes,  reported 
to  certifying  surgeons  during  the  four  years  ending  with  1903  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  535,  or  11.76  per  cent,  were  fatal.  Some  data  of 
value  are  also  included  in  the  report  of  the  registrar-general  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  on  occupation  mortality  for  the  three  years  ending 
with  1902.  The  general  accident  rate  among  dock  and  wharf  laborers 
was  1.38  per  1,000,  increasing  gradually  from  the  younger  to  the 
older  ages.  At  ages  20  to  24  the  rate  was  0.70,  at  25  to  34  it  was  1.15, 
at  35  to  44  it  was  1.28,  at  45  to  54  it  was  1.82,  at  55  to  64  it  was  2.34, 
and  at  65  or  over  it  was  2.92  per  1,000.  The  occupation  was  made  the 
subject  of  a  special  report  upon  The  Causation  and  Prevention  of 
Accidents  at  Docks,  Wharves  and  Quays,  printed  as  a  parliamentary 
document  in  1900.  According  to  this  report,  in  1899  there  occurred 
115  fatal  accidents  in  connection  with  labor  at  docks,  wharves,  and 
quays,  of  which  19  were  caused  by  cranes  and  other  lifting  tackle,  13 
by  other  machinery  moved  by  power,  1  by  machinery  not  moved  by 
mechanical  power,  2  by  explosion,  1  by  escape  of  gas,  45  by  falls,  and 
34  by  causes  not  included  in  the  foregoing  enumeration.  The  report  is 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  industrial  accident  preven- 
tion. There  are  no  corresponding  data  regarding  this  occupation  for 
the  United  States.  (a) 

.  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  FISHERIES. 

The  loss  of  life  in  the  American  fisheries  is  also  a  matter  of  mere 
conjecture.  The  only  statistical  data  of  value  are  the  annual  esti- 
mates of  the  loss  of  life  in  the  Gloucester  fisheries,  which  employ 
approximately  4,200  men.  During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1906 
the  number  of  lives  lost  was  516,  or  at  the  rate  of  11.7  per  1,000  per 
annum.  The  fatality  rate  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  con- 
siderably below  the  average,  having  been  as  high  as  18.2  per  1,000 
during  1902,  and  as  low  as  4.8  per  1,000  during  1906.  The  acci- 
dent risk   naturally   varies  considerably   according   to  the   fishing 

°  Another  interesting  and  most  valuable  report  has  recently  been  published 
upon  deep-water  diving,  an  indispensable  occupation  regarding  which  it  is  of 
much  importance  to  obtain  more  definite  and  conclusive  information  than  is 
at  present  available  for  this  or  other  countries.  (Report  of  a  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  to  consider  and  report 
upon  the  Conditions  of  Deep- Water  Diving.    London,  1907.) 
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grounds,  whether  on  the  high  seas,  lakes,  rivers,  etc.  English 
data  are  more  definite  and  conclusive.  The  conditions,  however, 
under  which  the  fisheries  are  carried  on  are  quite  different.  The 
English  data  for  the  three  years*  ending  1902  return  an  accident  lia- 
bility of  1.89  per  1,000.  The  rate  fluctuates  somewhat  according  to 
age.  According  to  the  Prudential  industrial  experience,  as  exhibited 
at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  out  of  162  deaths  from  all  causes  among 
fishermen,  24,  or  14.8  per  cent,  were  from  accident.  The  proportion- 
ate mortality  was  45.5  per  cent  at  ages  15  to  24,  36.8  per  cent  at  25 
to  34,  23.8  per  cent  at  35  to  44,  10  per  cent  at  45  to  54,  7.5  per  cent 
at  55  to  64,  and  5.1  per  cent  at  65  to  74.  Out  of  178  deaths  among 
men  employed  in  the  oyster  fisheries  14,  or  7.9  per  cent,  were  from 
accident.  Details  of  accident  frequency  are  given  in  the  table  below, 
derived  from  data  furnished  by  The  Procter  Brothers  Company,  of 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

NUMBER    OP    FATAL    ACCIDENTS    AND    RATE    PER    1,000    EMPLOYEES    IN   THE 
FISHERIES  OF  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  BY  YEARS,  1897  TO  1906. 


[From  list  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  district  of  Gloucester, 

1906.] 

Estimated 

average 
number  of 
employees. 

Lives  reported  lost. 

Year. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

1807 

4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4,500 
4,513 
4,400 
4,300 
4,232 
4,200 

63 
62 
68 
53 
46 
82 
76 
25 
21 
20 

14.0 

1808 

13.8 

180» 

15.1 

1900 

11.8 

1001 

10.2 

1002 

18.2 

1003 

17.3 

1004 

5.8 

1006 

5.0 

1006 

4.8 

Total,  5  years,  1807  to  1901 

22,500 
21,645 

292 
224 

13.0 

Total,  6  years,  1902  to  1006 

10.3 

Total.  10  years,  1807  to  1006 

44,145 

516 

11.7 

ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  LIFE-SAVING  SERVICE. 

There  is  another  occupation  which  may  properly  be  included  in 
this  brief  survey  of  the  marine-accident  risk,  and  that  is  the  accident 
liability  of  life  savers.  During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1906  there 
occurred  in  this  employment  17  deaths  from  accident,  equivalent  to 
a  rate  of  0.9  per  1,000.  The  rate  has  been  as  high  as  3.8  per  1,000,  in 
1902,  while  during  some  years  no  death  from  accident  has  occurred. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  the  true  accident  liability  of  life  savers  as 
the  result  of  their  employment  is  higher  than  the  indicated  average 
accident  risk  for  the  last  ten  years.  Quite  a  number  of  deaths  result 
from  exposure  and  overexertion,  which  are  properly  to  be  considered 
as  occupation  accidents  and  which,  if  included,  would  probably 
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increase  the  rate  to  1.2  per  1,000  per  annum.    The  details  of  accidents 
in  this  employment  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 

NUMBER  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AND  RATE 
PER  1,000  EMPLOYEES  IN  THE  UNITEn  STATES  LIFE-SAVING  SERVICE,  BY 
YEARS,  1897  TO  1906. 

[Compiled  from  the  reports  of  the  Life-Saving  Service  and  the  supplementary  "  List  of 
Persons  who  have  died  in  the  Life- Saving  Service,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the 
Treasury  Department."] 


Estimated 

average 
number  of 
employees. 

Fatal  accidents. 

Deaths  from  all 
causes. 

Year  ending  June  80— 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

1897 

1,996 
2,036 
2,050 
2,052 
2,071 
2,091 
2,108 
2,092 
2,137 
2,160 

5 
2 
6 
13 
5 
17 
11 
6 
8 
6 

2.5 

1898 

1 
2 

6.5 
1.0 

1.0 

1899 

2.9 

1900 

6.3 

1901 

i 

8 
1 
3 

1 

.6 
3.8 

.6 
1.4 

.5 

2.4 

1902 

8.1 

1903 

5.2 

1904 

2.9 

1905 

3.7 

1906 

2.8 

Total,  5  years,  1897  to  1901 

9,404 
10,588 

4 
13 

.4 
1.2 

31 

48 

3.3 

Total,  5  years,  1902  to  1906 

4.5 

Total,  10  years,  1897  to  1906 

19,992 

17 

.9 

79  i             4,0 

CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS. 

It  has  been  necessary  to  omit  any  extended  discussion  of  the  causes 
of  accidents  and  rational  methods  of  their  prevention  as  not  strictly 
within  the  scope  of  this  article.  The  analysis  of  industrial  accidents 
in  New  York  State,  covering  the  years  1901  to  1906,  brings  out  the 
fact  that  more  than  half  the  casualties  and  accidents  in  industry  are 
the  immediate  result  of  machinery  in  motion.  Of  864  fatal  acci- 
dents, 475,  or  55.0  per  cent,  were  caused  by  machinery.  Most  of  the 
fatal  accidents  in  this  group  were  caused  by  gearing,  belts,  shafting, 
pulleys,  elevators,  hoists,  and  cranes.  Of  the  fatal  accidents  not 
caused  by  machinery,  the  majority  were  caused  by  hot  liquids,  acids, 
steam,  explosives,  collapse  of  buildings,  falling  objects,  fall  of  persons, 
vehicles,  and  animals.  Of  the  nonfatal  accidents,  54.6  per  cent  were 
caused  by  machinery  and  45.4  per  cent  were  due  to  other  causes.  The 
analysis  by  industries  is  exceptionally  interesting,  and  it  is  a  matter 
of  regret  that  this  classification  of  accidents  by  causes  and  industries 
should  have  been  discontinued.  (°)  The  details  of  the  analysis  are 
given  in  the  table  below : 

0  The  bureau  of  factory  inspection  has  recently  decided  to  resume  the  compila- 
tion of  Industrial  accident  statistics  by  industries,  and  the  annual  report  for 
1908  wUl  again  contain  the  statistics  discontinued  in  1905. 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  FATAL  AND  OF  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE 
INDUSTRIES  OF  NEW  YORK  STATE,  BY  CAUSES,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1901  TO 
1905. 

[Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  1901 

to  1906.] 


Fatal  acci- 
dents. 


Causes. 


Num-      Per 
ber.       cent. 


Nonfatal  acci- 
dents. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


Total  accidents. 


Number. 


Per 
cent. 


Gearing,  belts,  shafting,  pulleys,  etc. 

Elevators,  hoists,  cranes,  etc. 

flaws,  planes,  lathes 

Presses,  stamping  machines 

Emery  wheels  ana  buffers 

Textile  machinery 

Other  machines  and  machine  tools. . . 


160 

198 

36 

6 

8 

5 

72 


17.4 
22.9 
4.2 
.7 
.9 
.6 
8.3 


2,557 
2,625 
3,400 
2,399 
838 
1,595 
7,544 


6.7 
6.8 
&9 
6.2 
2.2 
4.2 
19.6 


2,707 
2,823 
3,436 
2,405 
846 
1,600 
7,616 


6.9 
7.2 
8.8 
6.1 
2.1 
41 
19.4 


Total  machinery. 


475 


65.0 


20,958 


54.6 


21,433 


54.6 


Hand  tools  (axes,  saws,  hammers) 

Explosives 

Hot  liquids,  acids,  steam,  etc 

Collapse  ot  buildings  and  falling  objects . 

Fall  of  persons 

Handling  of  merchandise 

Veh  teles  and  animals 

All  other  causes 


5.9 
11.5 
9.7 
7.6 
2.3 
2.1 
&9 


1,680 
301 
2,476 
3,031 
2,263 
3,513 
912 
3,246 


4.4 

.8 
6.5 
7.9 
5.9 
9.1 
2.4 

a4 


1,680 
352 
2,575 
3,115 
2,329 
3,533 
930 
3,297 


4.3 
.9 
6.6 
7.9 
5.9 
9.0 
2.4 
8.4 


Total  other  than  machinery. 
Grand  total 


389 


45.0 


17r422 


45.4 


17,811 


45.4 


864 


ioao 


38,380 


ioao 


39,244 


ioao 


THE  PROBLEM  OF  ACCIDENT  PREVENTION. 
The  present  state  of  American  industrial  accident  statistics  does 
not  warrant  final  conclusions  regarding  the  true  rate  of  the  risk  in 
different  employments  nor  of  the  approximate  determination  of  the 
occupation  hazard,  by  degree  of  injury,  for  the  more  important 
industrial  employments.  Most  of  the  present  information  is  limited 
to  the  facts  of  accidental  death  or  injuries  generally,  and  while  such 
data  have  their  value  they  require  to  be  made  more  specific  to  throw 
light  upon  the  larger  problem  of  accident  prevention  and  working- 
men's  compensation  for  industrial  casualties.  The  importance  of 
such  information  has  been  clearly  brought  out  in  an  address  on 
"  Valuation,  in  Actions  for  Damages  for  Negligence,  of  Human  Life, 
Destroyed  or  Impaired,"  by  Miles  M.  Dawson,  before  the  Interna- 
tional Actuarial  Congress  in  1903.  (°)  For  insurance  and  other  pur- 
poses, however,  the  data  presented  in  this  article  will  prove  useful  and 
emphasize  the  more  dangerous  trades  and  the  present  tendency 
toward  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  risk  of  accidental  injury  in  the 
more  important  dangerous  occupations.  (6)  To  the  workingman  him- 
self there  is  no  more  important  problem  than  the  most  effective 


•  Proceedings  Fourth  International  Congress  of  Actuaries,  1904,  Vol.  I,  p.  929. 

*  A  useful  and  suggestive  work  on  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  Industry  has 
been  published  by  the  German  Association  of  Trade  Unions  entitled :  Unfallver- 
huetangsvorschrlften,  herausgegeben  vom  Verbande  Deutscher  Berufsgenossen- 
schaften,  Berlin,  1900.  Mention  may  also  be  made  of  a  valuable  treatise  on  de- 
finition of  Invalidity  under  the  title :  Der  Begriff  der  Erwerbsunf aehigkelt  auf 
dem  Geblete  des  Verslcherungswesens,  by  H.  Slefart,  Berlin,  1906. 
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protection  of  his  life  and  health  against  the  accident  risk  inherent 
in,  or  incidental  to,  the  occupation  in  which  he  is  employed.  Much 
that  could  be  done  for  his  protection  is  still  neglected,  though  many 
important  and  far-reaching  improvements  have  been  introduced  in 
factory  practice  during  the  last  decade.  Accurate  statistics  alone 
can  furnish  a  reasonable  basis  for  reform.  The  possibilities  for 
successful  accident  prevention  have  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  the 
experience  of  foreign  countries  and  the  exhibition  of  safety  devices 
of  the  American  Institute  for  Social  Service. 

SOCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  ACCIDENT  PROBLEM. 

The  facts  presented  in  this  article  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
casualty  risk  in  American  industries  is  a  most  serious  one,  toward  the 
reduction  of  which  every  effort  should  be  made.  At  least  a  more 
earnest  effort  should  be  made  to  profit  by  the  industrial  methods  of 
European  countries.  Granting  that  the  underlying  conditions  are 
often  quite  different,  and  that  many  of  our  industrial  accidents  are 
the  result  of  ignorance,  reckless  indifference,  or  carelessness,  the  fact 
remains  that  an  immense  amount  of  human  life  is  wasted  and  a  vast 
amount  of  injury  is  done  to  health  and  strength,  with  resulting  phys- 
ical impairment,  which  has  a  very  considerable  economic  value  to  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  If,  for  illustration,  the  accident  liability  of  em- 
ployees in  coal  mines  in  the  United  States  were  reduced  from  3.10  per 
1,000,  which  was  the  average  annual  rate  for  the  period  1897-1906,(°) 
to  1.29  per  1,000,  the  average  rate  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the 
same  period,  (6)  the  annual  saving  in  human  life  would  be  915.  If 
the  rate  of  casualties  of  railway  employees  in  this  country  were  re- 
duced from  2.50  per  1,000,  which  was  the  average  annual  rate  for 
1897-1906, (c)  to  0.98  per  1,000,  the  average  for  the  German  Empire 
for  the  same  period,  (d)  the  annual  saving  would  be  1,735  valuable 
human  lives.  As  stated  at  the  outset,  upon  a  conservative  estimate, 
the  total  mortality  from  accidents  in  the  United  States  among  adult 
male  wage-earners  is  between  30,000  and  35,000,  of  which  it  should  not 
be  impossible  to  save  at  least  one-third  and  perhaps  one-half  by  intel- 
ligent and  rational  methods  of  factory  inspection,  legislation,  and  con- 
trol. In  addition  there  were  approximately  not  much  less  than  two 
million  nonfatal  accidents,  that  not  only  involve  a  vast  amount  of 
human  suffering  and  sorrow,  but  materially  curtail  the  normal  lon- 
gevity among  those  exposed  to  the  often  needless  risk  of  industrial 
casualties. 

0  Computed  from  the  mine  inspectors'  reports  of  the  various  States. 

6  Computed  from  statistics  included  in  the  annual  reports  of  the  Home  Office 
entitled  "  Mines  and  Quarries :  General  Reports  and  Statistics,  London." 

°  Computed  from  statistics  shown  in  the  Report  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Statistics  of  Railways,  1906,  pp.  42,  109. 

d  Computed  from  Statistisches  Jahrbuch  fttr  das  Deutsche,  Reich,  1908,  pp. 
85  88. 
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APPENDIX. 

TABLE  1«— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  METAL  SMELTING  AND 
REFINING  INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE,  BY  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  FOR  THE 
PERIOD  1901  TO  1906. 

[Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  1001 

to  190?'.] 


Degree  of  accidental  injury. 


Accidents  reported. 


Number. 


Percent. 


Temporary  disablement: 

Lacerations 

Burns 

Cuts,  etc 

Bruises 

Sprains  and  dislocations. 

fractures. 

Other  injuries 

Total,  temporary  disablement 

Permanent  disablement: 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  eyes. 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  limbs 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  hands  or  feet 
Other  injuries 

Total,  permanent  disablement  — 

Degree  of  injury  not  stated 

Fatal  accidents 

Total  accidents  of  all  degrees. 


196 


13.1 
24.2 
16.2 
18.7 

2.5 
10  6 

4.6 


176 

1 
1 

1 
10 

88.9 

.5 

.5 

.5 

5.1 

13 

6.6 

1 
8 

.5 
4.0 

100.0 


TABLE  II.-NUMBERAND  PER  CENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  ROLLING  MILL8  AND  TIN  PLATE 
INDUSTRIES  IN  NEW  YORK  STATE.  BY  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1901 
TO  1906. 

[Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  1901 

to  1905.] 


Degree  of  accidental  injury. 


Accidents  reported. 


Number.  Percent. 


Temporary  disablement: 

Lacerations 

Burns. 

Cuts,  etc 

Bruises 

Sprains  and  dislocations 

Fractures. 

Other  injuries 

Total, temporary  disablement 

Permanent  disablement: 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  eyes 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  limbs 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  hands  or  leet 

Internal  injuries 

Other  injuries 

Total,  permanent  disablement 

Degree  of  Injury  not  stated 

Fatal  accidents 

Total  accidents  of  all  degrees. 


92 

87 
147 
100 
22 
40 
35 


523 


60 


611 


15.1 
14  2 
24.1 
16.4 
3.6 
6.5 
5.7 


85.6 


.6 
10 

.6 

3 

7.4 


9.8 


.5 
4.1 


100.0 
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TABLE  HI.— NUMBER  AND  PER  GENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF  STEAM 
ENGINES,  BOILERS,  PUMPS,  ETC.,  IN  NEW  YORE  STATE,  BY  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  FOR 
THE  PERIOD  1901  TO  1905. 

[Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection.  1901 

to  1905.] 


Degree  of  accidental  injury. 


Accidents  reported. 


Number.   Percent. 


Temporary  disablement: 

Lacerations 

Burns 

Cuts,  etc 

Bruises 

Sprains  and  dislocations 

Fractures 

Other  injuries 

Total,  temporary  disablement 

Permanent  disablement: 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  eyes 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  limbs 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  hands  or  feet 
•      Internal  injuries 

Other  injuries 

Total,  permanent  disablement 

Degree  of  injury  not  stated 

Fatal  accidents 

Total  accidents  of  all  degrees 


505 
116 
698 
787 
122 
201 
179 


2,558 


15 
9 
11 
12 
270 


317 


2,911 


17.3 
4.0 
24.0 
25.3 
4.2 
6.9 
6.2 


87.9 


.5 
.3 
.4 
.4 
9.3 


10.9 


.1 
1.1 


100.0 


TABLE  IV.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ACCIDENTS  IN  OTHER  METAL  INDUSTRIES  IN 
NEW  YORK  STATE,  BY  DEGREE  OF  INJURY,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1901  TO  1905. 

[Compiled  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Factory  Inspection,  1901 

to  1905.] 


Degree  of  accidental  injury. 


Accidents  reported. 


Number. 


Percent. 


Temporary  disablement: 

Lacerations 

Burns 

Cuts,  etc 

Bruises 

Sprains  and  dislocations 

Fractures 

Other  injuries 

Total,  temporary  disablement 

Permanent  disablement: 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  eyes. . .  a 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  limbs 

Partial  or  complete  loss  of  hands  or  feet 

Internal  injuries 

Other  injuries 

Total, permanent  disablement. . . 

Degree  of  injury  not  stated 

Fatal  accidents 

Total  accidents  of  all  degrees 


322 
1,077 
673 
155 
298 
266 


3,740 


16 


916 


4,736 


20.0 
6.8 
22.8 
14.2 
3.3 
6.3 
5.6 


79.0 


.6 
.2 
.8 
.3 
17.4 


19.3 


.2 
1.5 


100.0 
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TABLB  V.— NUMBER  OP  FATAL  AND  OP  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  RATE  PER 
1,000  EMPLOYEES  IN  COAL  MINES  OF  ILLINOIS,  BY  YEARS,  1897  TO  1906. 

T Compiled  from  the  Annual  Coal  Reports  of  the  Illinois  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.] 


Number 
of  employ- 
ees. 

Fatal  accidents. 

Nonfatal  accidents. 

Year 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

1897 

33,788 
35,026 
36,991 
39,384 
44,143 
46,005 
49,814 
54,774 
59,230 
62,283 

09 
75 
84 
94 
99 
99 
156 
157 
199 
155 

2.04 
2.14 
2.27 
2.39 
2.24 
2.15 
3.13 
2.87 
3.36 
2.49 

518 
438 
597 
611 
422 
406 
410 
507 
535 
480 

15.33 

1806 

12.50 

1809 

16.14 

WOO 

15.51 

1901 

9  56 

1902 

8.83 

1903 

8.23 

1904 :.... 

9.26 

1906 

9.03 

1906 

7.71 

Total,  5  years,  1897  to  1901 

189,332 
272,106 

421 
766 

2.22 
2.82 

2,586 
2,338 

13.66 

Total ,  6  years ,  1902  to  1906 

a  59 

Total,  10  years,  1897  to  1906 

461,438 

1,187 

2.57 

4,924 

10.67 

TABLE  VI — NUMBER  OF  FATAL  AND  OF  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  RATE  PER 
1,000  EMPLOYEES  IN  COAL  MINES  OF  MISSOURI,  BY  YEARS,  1897  TO  1906. 

[Compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Missouri  Bureau  of  Mines  and  Mine  Inspection.] 


Year. 

Number 
of  employ- 
ees. 

Fatal  accidents. 

Nonfatal  accidents. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

1897 

6,557 
7,391 
7,792 
7,650 
9,226 
9,161 
9,177 
10,134 
10,415 
9,679 

8 
9 
14 
10 
15 
10 
17 
11 
11 
16 

1.22 
1.22 
1.80 
1.31 
1.63 
1.09 
1.85 
1.09 
1.06 
1.65 

23 
27 
23 
23 
16 
18 
22 
16 
36 
27 

3.61 

1898 .-* 

3.65 

1899 

2.95 

1900 

3.01 

1901 

1.73 

1902 

1.96 

1903 

2.40 

1904 

1.58 

1905 

a  46 

1906 -- 

2.79 

Total,  5  years,  1897  to  1901 

38,616 
48,566 

56 
65 

1.45 
1.34 

112 
119 

2.90 

Total,  5  years,  1902  to  1906 

2.45 

Total,  10  years,  1897  to  1906 

87,182 

121 

1.39 

231 

2.66 

TABLE  VII.— NUMBER  OF  FATAL  AND  OF  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  RATE  PER  1,000 
EMPLOYEES  IN  COAL  MINE8  OF  COLORADO,  BY  YEARS,  1897  TO  1906. 

[Compiled  from  the  Biennial  Reports  of  the  Inspector  of  Coal  Mines  of  Colorado.] 


Year. 


1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

1903 

1904 

1905 

1906 

Total,  5  years,  1897  to  1901 . 
Total,  5  years,  1902  to  1906. 

Total,  10  years,  1897  to  1906 


Fatal  accidents. 

Nonfatal  accidents. 

Number 



of  em- 

Rate per 

Rate  per 

ployees. 

Number. 

1,000  em- 
ployees. 

Number. 

1,000  em- 
ployees. 

7,016 

35 

4.99 

54 

7.70 

7,425 

24 

3.23 

72 

9.70 

7,321 

42 

5,74 

108 

14.75 

7,271 

29 

3.99 

70 

9.63 

8,000 

65 

6.88 

81 

10.13 

9,000 

73 

8.11 

105 

11.67 

10,296 

40 

3.89 

110 

10.68 

10, 769 

89 

8.26 

118 

10.96 

11,891 

59 

4.96 

100 

8.41 

12,030 

88 

7.32 

160 

13.30 

17,083 

185 

5.00 

385 

10.40 

53,986 

349 

6.46 

593 

10.98 

91,019 

534 

6,87 

978 

10.74 
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TABLE  Till.— NUMBER  OF  FATAL  AND  OF  NONFATAL  ACCIDENTS  AND  RATE  PER  1,000 
EMPLOYEES  IN  IRON  ORE  MINES  (INSIDE  AND  OUTSIDE  WORE)  OF  DICKINSON  COUNTY, 
MICH.,  BY  YEARS,  1897  TO  1906. 

[From 'Annual  Reports  of  the  Inspector  of  Mines,  Dickinson  County,  Michigan.] 


Inside  employees. 

Outside  employees. 

Year. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Number 

of  fatal 

accidents. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 

Number 

of  fatal 

accidents. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

1897 

1,532 
1,801 
2,097 
2,314 
2,604 
2,864 
2,789 
1,950 
2,221 
2,233 

8 
9 
6 

15 

24 
8 

16 
6 
8 

11 

5.22 
5.00 
2.86 
6.48 
9.22 
2.79 
5.74 
3.08 
3.60 
4.93 

629 

669 

776 

899 

863 

1,079 

1,215 

1,098 

991 

1,256 

2 
2 
3 

4 
3 
2 

3.18 

1898 

2.99 

1899 

3.87 

1900 

4.45 

1901 

3.48 

1902 

1.85 

1903 

1904 

3 

1 
4 

2.73 

1905 

1.01 

1906 

3.18 

Total,  5  years,  1897  to  1901 

10,348 
12,057 

62 
49 

5.99 
406 

3,836 
5,639 

14 
10 

3.65 

Total,  5  years,  1902  to  1906 

1.77 

Total,  10  years,  1897  to  1008 

22,405 

111 

4.95 

9,475 

24 

2.53 

TABLE   IX.— NUMBER   OF   FATAL   AND   NONFATAL   ACCIDENTS   AND   RATE   PER   1,000 
EMPLOYEES  IN  METAL  MINES  IN  MONTANA,  BY  YEARS,  1897  TO  1906. 

[Compiled  from  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Inspector  of  Mines  of  Montana.] 


Number  of 
employees. 

Fatal  accidents. 

Nonfatal  accidents. 

Year. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

Number. 

Rate  per 
1,000  em- 
ployees. 

1897 

9,825 
11,096 
12,316 
13,996 
12,078 
13,784 
14, 175 
14,480 
14,680 
15,000 

52 
48 
49 
47 
35 
47 
39 
41 
48 
52 

5.29 
4.33 
3.98 
3.36 
2.90 
3.41 
2.75 
2.83 
3.27 
3.47 

29 
29 
22 
35 
33 
45 
50 
55 
41 
43 

2.95 

1898 

2.61 

1899 

1.79 

1900 

2.50 

1901 

2.73 

1902 

3.26 

1903 

3.53 

1904 

3.80 

1905 

2.79 

1906 

2.87 

Total,  5  years,  1897  to  1901 

59,311 
72,119 

231 
227 

3.89 
3.15 

148 
234 

2.50 

Total,  5  years,  1902  to  1906 

3.24 

Total,  10  years,  1897  to  1906 

131,430 

458 

3.48 

382 

2.91 
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TABLE  X^— NUMBER  OF  IN8IDE  AND  OF  OUTSIDE  EMPLOYEES  IN  QUARRIES  IN  THE 
UNITED  KINGDOM,  AND  NUMBER  AND  RATE  PER  1,000  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  TO  SUCH 
EMPLOYEES,  BY  YEARS,  1897  TO  1906. 


[From  annual  report  of  the  Home  Office 

Statistics, 

on  Mines  and 
1006,  p.  46.] 

Quarries : 

General 

Report  and 

Inside  employees. 

Outside  employees. 

Inside  and  outside 
employees. 

Year. 

Number. 

Num- 
ber 
killed. 

Acci- 
dent 
rate 

Cooo 

ploy- 
ees. 

Number. 

Num- 
ber 
killed. 

Acci- 
dent 
rate 

$£o 
em- 
ploy- 
ees. 

Total 
number. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
killed. 

Acci- 
dent 
rate 

$oi> 

ploy- 
ees. 

1897 

58,845 
62,752 
64,159 
60,631 
59,968 
62,429 
62,921 
62,249 
59,978 
58,385 

93 
100 
96 
115 
86 
103 
84 
96 
85 
85 

1.58 
1.59 
1.53 
1.90 
1.43 
1.65 
1.34 
1.54 
1.42 
1.46 

64,525 
71,726 
33,836 
33,264 
34,220 
34,679 
35,234 
35,328 
34,841 
33,131 

30 
34 
19 
12 
12 
16 
11 
16 
14 
12 

0.46 
.47 
.56 
.36 
.35 
.46 
.31 
.45 
.40 
.36 

123,370 
134,478 
97,995 
93,895 
94,188 
97,108 
98,155 
97,577 
94,819 
91,516 

123 
134 
117 
127 

96 
119 

95 
112 

99 

97 

1.00 

1808 

1.00 

1899 

1.19 

1900 

1.35 

1901 

1.04 

1902 

1.23 

1903 

.97 

1904 

1.15 

1906 

1.04 

1906 

1.06 

Total,  5  years,  1897  to  1901. 
Total,  5  years,  1902  to  1906. 

306,355 
305,962 

492 
453 

1.61 
1.48 

237,571 
173,213 

107 
69 

.45 
.40 

543,926 
479,175 

599 
522 

1.10 
1.09 

Total,  lOyears,  1897  to  1906. 

'  612,317 

945 

1.54 

410.784 

176 

.43 

1,023,101 

1,121 

1.10 

TABLE  XI.— NUMBER  OF  FATAL  ACCIDENTS  IN  QUARRIES  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM, 
BY  YEARS  AND  CAU8ES,  1897  TO  1906. 

[From  Eleventh  Abstract  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom,  p.  117.] 


Number  of  deaths  of  persons- 

Year. 

Inside  the  quarry- 

Outside  the 
quarry- 

Total. 

Accident 
rate  per 
1,000  em- 
'  ployees. 

By  falls 

of 
ground. 

blasting. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

By  ma- 
chinery. 

Miscel- 
laneous. 

1897 

51 
44 
44 
53 
39 
44 
44 
38 
33 
39 

13 
10 

8 
13 
15 
16 

8 
11 
15 
11 

29 
46 
46 
49 
32 
43 
32 
47 
37 
35 

10 
15 
8 
2 

4 
6 
4 
1 
3 
1 

20 
19 
11 
10 

8 
10 

7 
15 
11 
11 

123 
134 
117 
127 

98 
119 

95 
112 

99 

97 

1.00 

1898 

1.00 

1809 

1.19 

1900 

1.35 

1901 

1.04 

1902 

1.23 

1903 

.97 

1904 

1.15 

1905 

1.04 

1906 

1.06 

TABLE  XII.— NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENT8  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  OF 
DEATHS  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  RAILWAY  BRAKEMEN.  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  THE 
PERIOD  1897  TO  1906. 

[From  mortality  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company.] 


15  to  24ryears 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  64  years 

65  to  64  years 

65  years  or  over . 


Total . 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths 

from  all 
causes. 


325 


Deaths  from 
accidents. 


Number. 


Bat  oenl 

of  deaths 
from  all 


1 
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TABLE  XIII.— NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  OF 
DEATHS  FROM  ALL  CAU8ES  AMONG  RAILWAY  FLAGMEN  AND  8WITCHMEN,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS,  FOR  THE  PERIOD  1897  TO  1906. 

[From  mortality  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths 
from  all 


Deaths  from 
accidents. 


Number. 


Percent 
of  deaths 
from  all 


15  to  24  yean . . . 
26  to  34  years . . . 
85  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years . . . 
56  to  64  years . . . 
65  years  or  over 

Total.... 


114 
106 
96 
175 
159 


704 


61.5 
50.0 
84.9 
25.5 
20.6 
18.2 


208 


29.5 


TABLE  XIV.— NUMBER  OF  DEATH8  FROM  ACCIDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  OF 
DEATHS  FROM  ALL  CAUSE8  AfeONG  RAILWAY  GATEMEN,  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR  THE 
PERIOD  1897  TO  1907. 

[From  mortality  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  from 
accidents. 


Deaths 
from  all 


Number. 


Percent 
of  deaths 
from  all 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  84  years . . . 
85  to  44  years . . . 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years . . . 
65  years  or  over 

Total 


216 


11.1 
12.0 
24.1 
19.7 
10.8 


15.3 


TABLE  XT.— NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  OF 
DEATHS  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  RAILWAY  FREIGHT  HANDLERS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS, 
FOR  THE  PERIOD  1897  TO  1906. 

[From  mortality  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company.] 


Age  at  death. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  84  years . . . 
85  to  44  years . . . 
46  to  54  years... 
65  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total 
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TABLE  XVI.— NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER 
OF  DEATHS  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  BOATMEN,  BY  AOE  GROUPS,  FOR  THE 
PERIOD  1897  TO  1906. 

[From  mortality  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths 
from  all 
causes. 


Deaths  from 
accidents. 


Number. 


Percent 
of  deaths 
from  all 
causes. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
36  to  44  years. . . 
45  to  54  years... 
65  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over. 

Total 


22 

85 
72 
87 
102 
100 


468 


546 
24.7 
18.1 
3L0 
14.7 
6.0 


94 


20.1 


TABLE  XVII.— NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ACCIDENTS  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER 
OF  DEATHS  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  BRIDGE  TENDERS,  BY  AGE  GROUPS,  FOR 
THE  PERIOD  1897  TO  1906. 

[From  mortality  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company.] 
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68 

16 
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15  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over. 

Total 
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MEXICAN  LABOR  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

BY  VICTOR  S.  CLARK,  PH.  D. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Within  less  than  a  decade  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  the 
amount  of  Mexican  labor  employed  in  the  United  States;  but  more 
marked  than  the  growth  of  numbers  has  been  the  increasing  range  of 
its  distribution.  As  recently  as  1900  immigrant  Mexicans  were  sel- 
dom found  more  than  a  hundred  miles  from  the  border.  Now  they 
are  working  as  unskilled  laborers  and  as  section  hands  as  far  east  as 
Chicago  and  as  far  north  as  Iowa,  Wyoming,  and  San  Francisco. 
The  number  of  different  industries  dependent  upon  Mexican  labor  is 
increasing.  In  some  occupations  Mexicans  are  rapidly  displacing 
Japanese,  Greeks,  and  even  Italians.  Lack  of  education  and  initiative 
confines  most  of  these  immigrants  to  the  simpler  forms  of  unskilled 
labor.  They  compete  little,  if  at  all,  with  what  is  called  "  white  labor  " 
in  the  Southwest.  They  work  well  and  are  contented  in  the  desert, 
where  Europeans  and  Orientals  either  become  dissatisfied  or  prove 
unable  to  withstand  the  climate.  Except  in  Texas  and  in  California, 
few  Mexicans  become  permanent  residents,  and  even  in  those  two 
States  a  majority  are  transient  laborers  who  seldom  remain  more  than 
six  months  at  a  time  in  this  country.  The  volume  of  Mexican 
immigration,  compared  with  that  of  Italians  or  Slavs  upon  the  At- 
lantic coast,  is  still  small,  in  spite  of  a  recent  increase.  Complete 
statistics  of  those  who  cross  the  frontier  are  not  kept,  but  the  number 
does  not  exceed  100,000  per  annum,  and  probably  is  not  over  60,000. 
These  people,  however,  are  entering  a  sparsely  settled  territory  with 
a  great  demand  for  labor.  Their  migration  is  having  important 
economic  effects  in  Mexico  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.  And  it  is 
becoming  an  agency  of  something  approaching  a  social  revolution 
among  the  Mexican  laboring  classes. 

THE  IMMIGRANT. 

The  Mexican  who  comes  to  the  United  States  as  a  laborer  is  from 
the  peon  or  from   the  tramp   labor  class  of  Mexico.     The  term 
"  pelado,"  by  which  those  migrating  into  Texas  are  known,  signi- 
fies literally  the  man  who  has  been  stripped,  a  sort  of  intensified 
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"  sans  culottes,"  and  indicates  that  the  Mexicans  crossing  the  lower 
Rio  Grande  come  largely  from  the  migratory  laboring  class  of  their 
own  country.  In  California  the  Mexican  laborers  are  known  as 
"  cholos,"  a  word  borrowed  from  Peru,  where  it  applies  to  a  certain 
type  of  Indian.  It  indicates  nothing  as  to  the  original  status  of  the 
immigrant.  Probably  most  of  the  laborers  entering  the  United 
States  from  El  Paso  or  westward,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  miners 
from  Sonora  and  from  Chihuahua,  were  originally  in  peonage, 
though  they  may  have  escaped  from  this  relation  some  time  before 
migrating  to  the  north. 

Mexicans  of  either  of  these  classes  are  Indians,  with  a  slight  infu- 
sion of  white  blood.  They  are  Indians  in  physique,  temperament, 
character,  and  mentality.  A  person  familiar  with  Mexico  can  tell 
the  State  or  district  a  laborer  hails  from  by  the  old  tribal  peculiarities 
of  his  underlying  Indian  stock.  It  is  said  that  Mexicans  have  been  un- 
wittingly admitted  to  Indian  schools  in  the  United  States  without 
their  nationality  being  known.  And  yet  in  almost  any  large  group 
of  Mexican  laborers  individuals  are  encountered  who,  in  different 
surroundings,  would  easily  pass  for  Europeans.  By  contact  here  and 
there  with  the  upper  classes  of  Mexico  and  with  the  older  European 
culture  that  has  given  them  their  language  and  religion,  these  laborers 
have  acquired  a  certain  vivacity  of  expression  and  demeanor,  and 
probably  at  least  superficial  habits  of  thought,  that  are  largely 
foreign  to  the  American  Indian.  Still,  this  Spanish  manner  varies  in 
degree  with  different  individuals,  and  with  the  immigrants  as  a  body 
is  less  in  evidence  than  the  dull,  docile  patience  of  the  Mexican  Indian 
race. 

The  Mexicans  who  cross  the  border  to  work  are  either  making  their 
first  trip  to  the  United  States  or  are  making  a  second  or  third  seasonal 
visit  from  the  interior  of  Mexico  or  are  of  that  big  class  of  American- 
Mexican  frontier  residents  who  reside  intermittently  in  either  coun- 
try. These  last  are  less  apt  to  travel  widely  or  to  work  regularly, 
except  during  cotton-picking  time  in  Texas  and  in  Oklahoma;  their 
migratory  habits  are  not  of  recent  origin,  and  they  are  not  vacating 
old  industries  in  Mexico  to  enter  new  occupations  in  the  United 
States.  The  immigrant  of  interest  is  the  one  who  has  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  field,  coming  from  the  central  part  of  the  Republic, 
leaving  his  ancestral  home  and  callings,  and  ready  to  venture  almost 
anywhere  in  search  of  work. 

These  immigrants  appear  at  the  border  in  sombrero,  serape,  and 
sandals,  which,  before  crossing  the  river,  they  usually  exchange  for 
a  suit  of  "American  "  clothing,  shoes,  and  a  less  conspicuous  hat. 
In  fact,  at  Juarez  and  at  El  Paso  a  thriving  trade  of  old  clothes  has 
sprung  up  to  meet  this  demand. 
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SOURCE  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

The  source  of  most  of  this  immigration  is  the  group  of  States 
lying  just  north  of  the  Valley  of  Mexico,  and  chiefly  on  the  western 
and  better- watered  slope  of  the  central  plateau.  This  is  the  most 
fertile  and  densely  populated  portion  of  the  Republic.  These  States 
are  Jalisco  (which  is  reputed  to  have  the  best  laborers),  Michoacan, 
Guanajuato,  Aguas  Calientes,  and  Zacatecas.  Some  labor  moves 
northward  along  the  National  Railroad  of  Mexico  to  Laredo  and  to 
Eagle  Pass  from  Queretaro  and  San  Luis  Potosi,  which  are  ad- 
joining States;  but  the  chief  migration  at  present  is  along  the  Mexi- 
can Central  Railway,  from  the  district  mentioned  to  El  Paso.  South 
of  this  region  the  relatively  high  wages  paid  tropical  plantation 
labor  in  Mexico,  the  greater  distance  and  less  direct  communication 
to  the  north,  and  the  attractions  of  the  capital  combine,  with  other 
inducements,  to  keep  the  laborers  from  emigrating  in  any  consider- 
able numbers  to  the  United  States. 

Agriculture  and  mining  are  the  main  industries  of  this  central 
district.  Land  is  held  mostly,  though  not  exclusively,  in  large  estates, 
and  its  chief  value  depends  upon  resident  .labor.  Subordinate  to  the 
rights  of  the  great  proprietor  are  secondary  forms  of  tenure,  so  well 
established  by  custom  that  the  cultivator  seems  about  as  well  pro- 
tected by  them  as  a  holder  in  fee  simple.  When  the  railroads  buy 
rights  of  way  in  Mexico,  in  many  instances  they  have  to  acquire  two 
practically  independent  titles  to  the  same  land,  one  from  the  "  hacen- 
dado,"  the  other  from  the  Indian  cultivator.  The  latter,  in  connection 
with  his  right  to  a  specific  tract  of  irrigated  land,  owns  common 
rights — such  as  the  privilege  of  pasturing  a  certain  number  of  head 
of  stock  in  the  open  fields.  These  cultivators  are  usually  settled  in 
villages  along  water  courses.  Whether  these  tenure  customs  are 
aboriginal  or  European  in  origin,  they  are  now  part  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  and  ordinarily  give  permanence  to  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion in  the  parts  of  the  Republic  where  they  prevail.  They  explain 
such  contradictory  statements  of  the  immigrant  as  that  he  belongs 
on  such  and  such  an  "  hacienda,"  and  Senor  So-and-so  is  his  "  pa- 
tron ;  "  and  at  the  same  time  that  he  owns  a  piece  of  land  and  ex- 
pects to  return  home  in  time  to  plant  or  harvest  his  crop. 

These  customary  tenant  rights  probably  modify  and  mitigate  the 
institution  of  peonage  in  many  parts  of  Mexico.  What  is  some- 
times called  the  "  peon  country  "  (the  group  of  States  just  men- 
tioned) appears  to  be  precisely  where  these  little  villages  of  feudal 
tenants  are  most  common,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  secondary 
effects  of  the  tide  of  emigration  starting  northward  from  this  section 
to  the  United  States  is  its  probable  influence  in  breaking  up  the 
patriarchal  organization  of  agriculture  and  landholding  in  Mexico. 
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Peonage  is  a  debt  relation  between  the  employee  or  tenant  and  his 
employer,  in  which  the  former  is  to  serve  the  latter  until  the  debt 
is  extinguished,  receiving  in  the  meantime  subsistence  and  certain 
customary  perquisites.  The  debt  is  seldom  paid  in  full,  because,  as 
a  rule,  neither  party  seriously  desires  it  to  be  paid.  If  the  employee 
discovered  that  his  account  with  his  employer  was  about  even,  he 
would,  in  many  instances,  make  this  an  excuse  for  obtaining  a 
liberal  cash  loan  from  his  "  patron  "  to  celebrate  the  next  "  fiesta," 
and  the  " patron"  would  probably  encourage  this  extravagance  on 
the  part  of  the  employee.  In  Mexico  peonage  rests  solely  upon  cus- 
tom and  has  no  specific  legal  sanction. 

The  mines  of  central  Mexico  were  originally  worked  by  slaves  or 
by  peons,  but  for  k  long  time  free  Mexican  labor  has  been  used.  Until 
recently  this  labor  has  received  a  very  low  wage,  rendered  still 
lower  in  many  cases  by  dependence  upon  a  company  store  for  supplies. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  wage-earning  mine  workers  of  some 
interior  camps  have  been  really  more  independent,  until  recently, 
than  the  professed  peons  on  the  large  estates.  Like  the  estates,  the 
central  Mexico  mining  camps  have  contributed  a  considerable  quota 
to  the  emigration  northward. 

METHOD  OF  MIGRATION. 

In  Mexico  railways  have  given  the  opportunity  and  the  inducement 
to  emigration.  Needing  unskilled  labor  for  their  construction  and 
maintenance,  they  drew  upon  the  agricultural  population  along  their 
lines,  at  first  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  of  temporary  service  between 
crops  and  later  for  more  extended  periods.  At  first  the  true  peon 
was  extremely  averse  to  leaving  his  home,  and  would  not  work  where 
he  could  not  sleep  under  his  own  roof,  but  gradually  he  became  bolder 
and  more  worldly-wise  and  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  work  for  a 
month  or  so  a  hundred  miles  or  more  up  and  down  the  line.  He  be- 
came accustomed  to  having  silver  in  his  pocket  occasionally  and  found 
it  would  exchange  for  things  he  had  not  heretofore  thought  of  hav- 
ing for  his  personal  use.  He  became  attached  to  cash  wages  in  about 
the  same  degree  that  he  became  detached  from  his  home  surround- 
ings. Employers  in  the  more  primitive  parts  of  Mexico  say  that  at 
present  the  people  will  not  work  for  money  so  long  as  they  have  food 
in  their  cabins.  When  they  first  leave  home  they  will  work  only  long 
enough  to  provide  themselves  with  food  and  shelter  for  a  few  days 
in  advance.  But  the  railways,  bringing  a  greater  variety  of  wares 
at  lower  prices,  have  made  possible  the  attractive  shop  of  the  railway 
town,  and  this  market  for  money  has  made  the  latter  a  more  desir- 
able commodity  in  the  eyes  of  the  peon.  He  has  become  more  of  a 
spender  and  so  a  more  persistent  earner.   Even  at  desert  sidings,  with 
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nothing  but  an  adobe  hut  in  sight,  laborers  come  aboard  the  train  in 
numbers  to  buy  candy  and  other  trifles  from  the  train  peddler.  The 
railways  thus  have  attracted  labor  and  have  held  it  more  and  more 
permanently  from  a  constantly  widening  area  along  their  lines. 

The  railroads  that  enter  Mexico  from  the  United  States  run  for 
several  hundred  miles  from  the  border  through  a  desert  and  very 
sparsely  settled  country,  but  all  of  them  ultimately  tap  more  populous 
and  fertile  regions.  Along  the  northern  portion  of  their  routes  resi- 
dent labor  is  so  scarce  that  workers  are  brought  from  the  south  as 
section  hands  and  for  new  construction.  This  has  carried  the  central 
Mexican  villager  a  thousand  miles  from  his  home  and  to  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  border,  and  American  employers,  with  a  gold  wage,  have 
had  little  difficulty  in  attracting  him  across  that  not  very  formidable 
dividing  line.  A  general  officer  of  the  National  Railroad  of  Mexico 
stated  that  his  company  had  brought  north  about  1,500  laborers  to 
work  on  the  upper  section  of  the  road  within  a  year,  and  that  prac- 
tically all  of  them  had  ultimately  crossed  over  into  Texas.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  400  were  employed  in  a  single  gang,  principally  at  bal- 
lasting. In  October  290  of  these  were  dismissed  and,  because  only  30 
applied  for  their  (free)  return  transportation  south,  their  foreman 
assumed  the  others  had  crossed  the  border.  Wages  north  of  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  Texas,  are  $1  to  $1.25  gold,  as  compared  with  the  same 
rate  in  silver  south  of  the  river.  And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
prices,  except  for  labor,  are  no  lower  in  this  part  of  Mexico  than  in  the 
United  States. 

Officials  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  stated  that  their  laborers 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  brought  from  Aguas  Cal- 
ientes  and  farther  south,  were  constantly  leaving  them  for  the 
United  States,  so  that  a  considerable  part  of  their  force  was  really 
labor  in  transit.  Wages  here  were  as  high  as  $1.50  and  $1.75  (for 
extra  gangs)  in  silver;  but  north  of  this  section  of  the  border  the 
gold  wages  are  higher  than  in  southeastern  Texas. 

Mines  were  worked  in  northern  Mexico  before  railways  entered 
the  country,  but  the  development  has  been  so  marked  since  that 
event  as  to  cause  an  entire  transformation  of  the  industry.  Like 
the  railways,  the  mines  have  had  to  import  labor  from  the  south; 
and  they  also  have  as  steadily  lost  labor  to  the  United  States.  The 
representative  of  one  group  of  mining  properties  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua  said  that  within  a  year  he  had  brought  to  that  vicinity 
approximately  8,000  mine  laborers  from  Zacatecas  and  the  older 
mining  districts  of  central  Mexico,  and  that  not  far  from  80  per 
cent  of  these  had  left,  a  part  going  to  New  Mexico  and  the  remainder 
to  Arizona. 

Thus  there  is  a  constant  movement  of  labor  northward  inside  of 
Mexico  itself  to  supply  the  growing  demands  of  the  less-developed 
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States,  and  this  supply  is  ultimately  absorbed  by  the  still  more 
exigent  demand — as  expressed  in  wage  rates — of  the  border  States 
and  Territories  of  the  United  States.  Besides  this,  there  is  doubt- 
less some  recruiting,  direct  or  indirect,  by  the  representatives  of 
American  employment  agencies.  Men  are  met  in  Mexico  who  assert 
that  they  have  either  been  engaged  or  have  been  approached  with 
a  view  to  engagement  in  this  business.  The  contract  labor  and 
immigration  laws  of  the  United  States  are  designed  to  apply  to 
seaports  and  to  oversea  immigrants,  therefore  their  provisions  are 
not  difficult  to  evade,  because  they  are  so  inapplicable  to  conditions 
on  the  Mexican  border.  Still,  a  large  part  of  this  immigration  is 
not  stimulated,  except  by  general  economic  conditions. 

A  number  of  the  immigrants  probably  come  with  their  own  money, 
or  with  the  assistance  of  friends  or  relatives  already  working  in  the 
United  States.  The  migration  of  cotton  pickers  into  Texas  and  into 
Oklahoma  is  almost  entirely  of  this  character  at  present,  though  a 
few  years  ago  "bunches "  of  labor  are  said  to  have  been  recruited 
openly  in  Mexico  for  Texas  plantations.  And  the  tendency  is  for 
labor  to  come  across  more  freely  and  spontaneously  with  increasing 
experience  of  the  advantages  afforded  in  the  United  States.  Employ- 
ment agents  receive  the  newcomers  at  the  boundary  line,  greeting 
them  with  usually  bona  fide  offers  of  work  at  fair  wages. 

Recruited  laborers,  whether  destined  for  northern  Mexico  or  for  the 
United  States,  travel  in  parties,  under  a  boss  or  "  cabo,"  who  holds 
the  tickets.  One  is  told  of  locked  car  doors  and  armed  guards  on 
the  platforms  of  trains  to  prevent  desertions  en  route;  but  if  these 
things  ever  occur,  they  were  not  observed  in  traveling  along  these 
lines.-  Desertions  take  place,  however,  and  the  problem  of  the  re- 
cruiter is  to  deliver  a  sufficient  number  of  laborers  to  make  a  plausible 
show  for  his  fee — for  he  seldom  delivers  all  he  starts  out  with.  This 
is  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  work  he  offers  is  less  attractive  or  well 
paid,  but  partly  because  the  peon,  in  spite  of  his  apparent  simple- 
mindedness,  had  already  selected  a  different  destination  when  he 
joined  the  party,  and  traveled  with  it  only  so  far  as  the  free  trans- 
portation suited  his  convenience. 

After  he  reaches  the  United  States  the  Mexican  is  said  to  observe 
contracts  better  than  itinerant  white  labor.  An  employment  agent 
in  Colorado  said :  "  Roving  Mexicans  are  better  than  roving  white 
men.  They  will  go  to  a  job,  if  they  agree  to,  and  work,  though  they 
may  not  stay  long."  Another  agent  said  he  usually  lost  but  2  or 
3  per  cent  of  a  gang  of  Mexicans  sent  to  a  job  while  en  route,  but  that 
ten  times  that  proportion  of  white  men,  doing  the  same  kind  of  work, 
would  desert,  after  receiving  their  transportation  either  the  whole 
distance  or  to  some  intermediate  point.  Mexicans  will  leave  a  job 
after  working  a  few  days,  and  are  constantly  lured  away  from  the 
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railways  by  farmers  and  ranchers.  In  1907  30  per  cent  of  those  in 
southern  Kansas  are  said  to  have  deserted  to  work  in  the  wheat  fields. 
Whole  gangs  at  a  time  leave  the  Texas  sections  to  pick  cotton.  One 
contractor  said  he  lost  an  entire  gang,  after  paying  $12.50  railway 
fare  a  head,  before  they  reached  the  job  to  which  they  had  been  sent. 
A  railway  official  in  Dallas,  though  expressing  satisfaction  with  Mexi- 
can track  labor,  said  that  50  per  cent  left  the  road  to  work  for  the 
farmers  soon  after  receiving  their  fare  to  their  job.  The  Southern 
Pacific  Company  loses  to  the  mines  a  large  fraction  of  its  labor  each 
year.  In  the  employment  agencies  the  men's  hands  are  examined,  and 
those  that  have  drill  callouses,  indicating  that  they  have  worked  in 
mines  in  Mexico,  are  rejected  for  railway  jobs,  because  they  are  the 
most  likely  to  desert.  The  motive  for  leaving  railway  work  is  the 
higher  wages  paid  in  other  occupations. 

Most  immigrants  passing  through  El  Paso  reported  that  they  had 
paid  their  own  fare  directly  from  some  town  named  in  one  of  the 
interior  States,  with  money  obtained  by  a  "sacrifice" — such  as  the 
sale  of  a  yoke  of  steers,  a  pair  of  burros,  a  crop  of  corn — or  by  loans 
from  a  "patron"  or  a  relative.  Several  boys,  who  reported  their 
ages  as  between  17  and  20  years,  said  they  had  been  given  money  by 
their  father  to  come  to  the  United  States  to  work,  and  that  their 
father  had  obtained  the  money  from  his  "patron"  or  by  the  sale  of 
some  small  property.  Many  of  these  statements  are  doubtless  true 
in  substance,  while  others  are  manufactured  for  the  occasion.  Re- 
cruited laborers  who  are  given  transportation  are  probably  supplied 
with  personal  information  to  be  used  at  the  frontier. 

Interest  was  aroused  by  the  number  of  immigrants  who  reported 
that  they  had  paid  their  railway  fare  with  money  loaned  them  by  a 
"  patron."  The  name  of  the  "  patron  "  was  often  given,  and  he  was 
sometimes  a  political  officer — in  one  case  a  judge — and  sometimes  a 
merchant,  possibly  also  a  landowner.  Strictly  the  word  "  patron  " 
might  be  expected  to  mean  an  employer,  and  especially  the  employer 
to  whom  the  immigrant  had  rendered  traditional  service  as  a  peon. 
But  this  class  of  employers  is  so  unanimously  hostile  to  the  emigra- 
tion of  labor  that  it  is  extremely  unlikely  that  any  one  of  them 
would  assist  this  movement,  even  though  he  received  a  high  rate  of 
interest  on  his  money.  The  immigrants  claimed  to  be  paying  from 
5  to  12  per  cent  for  loans  running  probably  six  months.  In  the  dis- 
tricts of  Mexico  from  which  this  labor  comes  every  one  from  whom 
information  was  sought,  without  exception,  scouted  the  idea  that  a 
bona  fide  employer  could  be  induced  by  any  means  within  reach  of 
his  workmen  to  assist  them  to  emigrate,  even  for  temporary  employ- 
ment abroad.  The  common  opinion  there  was  that  these  so-called 
"  patrons  "  were  secretly  representing  employing  interests  either  in 
northern  Mexico  or  the  United  States,  and  that  they  were  possibly 
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collecting  railway  fare  from  the  employer  on  one  hand  and  from  the 
laborer  on  the  other,  charging  the  latter  in  addition  with  interest 
Whether  or  not  this  is  ever  done,  the  story  told  by  the  immigrant  on 
the  border,  of  aid  received  from  his  "  patron  "  to  enable  him  to  leave 
the  country,  is  nowhere  credited  by  well-informed  residents  of  the 
interior. 

Tickets  from  points  in  Jalisco  and  in  Guanajuato  to  El  Paso  cost 
the  emigrants  from  $20  to  $25  in  Mexican  currency,  or  one-half 
that  amount  in  American  money.  Laborers,  appear  usually  to  pro- 
vide themselves  with  from  $30  to  $50  (Mexican)  for  a  trip  to  the 
United  States.  A  good  riding  horse  or  a  few  pigs  sell  for  the  former 
sum,  so  it  is  not  beyond  the  reach  of  most  industrious  peasants. 
Nearly  all  the  immigrants  who  had  left  families  behind  them  ex- 
plained that  they  had  given  their  wives  a  few  dollars  for  subsistence 
during  their  absence. 

Mexicans  residing  on  the  American  side  of  the  boundary  line  said 
that  even  where  there  is  easy  railway  communication  a  laborer  and 
his  family  will  often  travel  300  miles  on  foot  to  reach  the  border. 
This  was  near  El  Paso.  During  a  good  cotton  season  in  Texas  labor- 
ers often  come  on  foot  and  go  back  in  carriages  which  they  have  pur- 
chased with  their  season's  earnings.  Though  the  Mexican  of  the 
Indian  type  is  not  ambitious,  when  he  once  gets  a  definite  object  in 
view  he  appears  to  be  very  persistent  in  following  it  up.  A  youngish 
boy  passing  through  the  El  Paso  station  stated,  and  as  proof  showed 
his  calloused  hands,  that  he  had  worked  in  a  quarry  in  Mexico  for 
two  years.  His  wages  had  been  $6  Mexican  ($3  United  States  cur- 
rency) a  month  and  rations,  and  it  had  taken  him  the  full  two  years  to 
save  money  enough  to  get  to  the  frontier.  He  wanted  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  because  during  one  week  he  could  earn  more  there 
than  during  a  month  in  Mexico. 

Immigration,  especially  through  El  Paso,  was  larger  than  usual 
during  the  season  of  1907,  partly  because  a  drought  had  followed 
upon  the  unfavorably  wet  year  of  1906.  Crops  were  short,  provi- 
sions expensive,  and  work  not  so  abundant  as  usual  in  exclusively 
agricultural  sections.  This  made  it  easier  for  the  "  enganchadores  " 
(recruiters,  or,  more  literally,  pressmen)  to  secure  workers  for 
mines  and  for  other  large  enterprises,  and  also  stimulated  voluntary 
emigration. 

The  Mexican  laborer  usually  migrates  for  short  periods.  When  the 
rains  begin,  usually  about  May,  he  must  be  at  home  to  plant  his  crop. 
After  that  he  is  willing  to  work  during  the  growing  period,  leaving 
his  family  to  attend  to  irrigation  and  weeding;  but  he  must  be  at 
home  for  the  harvest.  From  that  time  until  the  fiestas  ending  with 
the  December  holidays  are  over,  the  labor  market  in  Mexico  is  tight; 
from  January  to  May  the  workman  is  willing  to  go  anywhere  pro- 
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vided  it  is  not  too  cold.  This  seasonal  variation  in  the  labor  supply 
accounts  in  part  for  the  comparatively  short  periods  for  which  immi- 
grants come  to  the  United  States.  Many  of  those  passing  through  El 
Paso  have  made  the  trip  from  central  Mexico  to  Arizona  or  to  Kan- 
sas City  for  a  second  or  third  time,  but  after  a  number  of  such  trips 
the  home  tie  loosens,  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  family  ultimately 
to  accompany  the  husband,  thus  taking  the  next  step  toward  a  per- 
manent removal,  either  across  the  border  or  to  its  vicinity. 

Along  the  Mexican  Central  Railway  the  migrating  months  are  said 
by  the  railway  officials  to  be  February,  March,  and  April;  also  Au- 
gust and  September. 

DISTRIBUTING  CENTERS. 

Probably  more  Mexican  laborers  enter  the  United  States  through  El 
Paso  than  cross  the  border  either  east  or  west  of  that  city.  During 
August,  1907,  there  were  admitted  at  this  point  5,802  laborers,  and 
during  September  of  the  same  year  5,765.  From  January  to  the  end 
of  September  about  26,000  were  admitted.  The  reasons  that  make 
El  Paso  the  most  important  distributing  point  for  Mexican  immigra- 
tion are  its  direct  railway  communication  with  the  swarming  States 
of  Mexico ;  the  presence  across  the  border,  in  the  State  of  Chihuahua, 
of  large  mines  and  smelters,  which,  in  supplying  their  own  needs, 
assist  the  southern  laborer  to  the  frontier;  and  the  direct  railway 
communication  that  the  city  enjoys  with  such  chief  labor-absorbing 
areas  of  the  United  States  as  the  prairie  grain  and  cotton  region,  the 
Colorado  and  the  Territorial  mining  fields,  and  California.  Three 
great  railway  systems  that  diverge  from  El  Paso  use  Mexican  un- 
skilled labor  largely,  and  in  some  cases  almost  exclusively,  over  a 
principal  part  of  their  route ;  and  railways  are  the  great  labor  feeders 
to  other  industries. 

West  of  El  Paso  there  is  considerable  diffusion  of  mining  labor 
across  the  border  both  from  northern  Chihuahua  and  Sonora;  and 
some  labor  enters  from  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  by  the  Guaymas 
line,  through  Nogales.  After  the  Southern  Pacific  Company's  ex- 
tension is  completed  and  a  west  coast  connection  made  with  Guadala- 
jara, the  capital  of  the  populous  State  of  Jalisco,  and  the  second  city 
in  size  of  the  Republic,  it  is  probable  that  a  much  larger  movement 
of  labor  will  occur  across  this  part  of  the  boundary  line. 

Immigrants  crossing  the  Rio  Grande  east  of  El  Paso  usually  find 
employment  in  Texas,  either  upon  railways  or  ranches  or  as  farm 
laborers.  Some  of  this  immigration  passes  north  into  Oklahoma  dur- 
ing cotton-picking  time,  and  it  works  southeastward  into  Louisiana, 
where  Mexicans  are  being  introduced  on  cane  plantations.  Much  of 
this  labor  reaches  the   frontier  at  Eagle  Pass,  at  Laredo,  and  at 
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Brownsville.  Near  the  latter  town,  in  the  early  autumn  of  1907,  sixty 
boats  were  said  to  be  employed  ferrying  Mexicans  across  to  the  United 
States.  But  the  immigration  to  Texas  is  not  confined  to  railway 
points  to  the  same  extent  as  farther  west,  partly  because  the  neighbor- 
ing sections  of  Mexico  are  a  trifle  less  desert  and  partly  because  of  the 
long-established  intercourse  all  along  the  border,  antedating  the  rail- 
ways and  even  American  possession  of  the  country. 

Of  the  border  cities  mentioned  El  Paso  is  the  only  one  that  is  a  real 
labor  depot.  San  Antonio  is  probably  the  most  important  distributing 
point  of  Mexican  labor  for  Texas  proper.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  given 
as  their  destination  by  many  arrivals  at  El  Paso,  and  that  city  is 
resorted  to  by  them  as  an  employment  center.  Los  Angeles  serves  the 
same  purpose  for  Southern  California,  and  has  a  large  colony  from 
Old  Mexico.  Tucson,  Ariz.,  and  Trinidad  and  Denver,  Colo.,  have 
agents  that  handle  a  fairly  large  number  of  Mexican  laborers. 

METHOD  OF  DISTKIBUTION. 

The  immigrants  arrive  at  the  border  practically  without  funds,  but 
with  the  moral  certainty  of  securing  immediate  employment.  Here 
they  are  met  by  the  representatives  of  large  authorized  labor  con- 
tracting companies,  who  regularly  supply  an  entire  railway  system, 
or  many  of  its  divisions,  with  all  the  labor  needed,  and  by  private 
agents  looking  for  smaller  bodies  of  men  for  some  special  section,  or 
simply  speculating  in  labor ;  that  is,  holding  it  at  their  headquarters 
on  subsistence  until  they  can  secure  a  good  commission  by  delivering 
it  to  some  enterprise  badly  in  need  of  workers.  These  speculating 
agents  are  said  to  mislead  men  with  promises  of  work  at  high  wages 
which  they  are  unable  to  provide,  in  order  to  keep  them  away  from 
competing  agencies. 

The  large  labor  contractors  combine  with  this  business  that  of 
supplying  provisions,  clothing,  and  other  commissary  articles  to  the 
workers  during  their  term  of  employment.  Indeed,  this  is  their 
main  source  of  revenue,  and  some  firms  are  said  to  furnish  labor  to 
railways  without  commission  in  return  for  the  privilege  of  keeping 
the  commissary.  The  workingman  buys  at  the  commissary  because  he 
can  get  credit  there,  which  is  not  given  by  other  merchants;  and  the 
commissary  can  grant  this  credit,  because  its  arrangement  with  the 
employing  corporations  gives  it  the  exclusive  right  to  charge  such 
debts  against  the  pay  roll.  Laborers  who  pay  cash  are  generally 
free  to  patronize  other  stores.  Although  commissary  debts  are  thus 
secured  to  some  extent,  prices  are  high,  the  reason  given  for  this 
being  that  losses  from  bad  debts  are  very  heavy. 

After  the  immigrant  has  been  given  a  job  he  receives  transporta- 
tion to  his  place  of  work  from  the  labor  agent.    This  transportation 
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is  furnished  free  by  the  railways  to  men  employed  by  themselves 
and  at  reduced  party  rates  to  other  employers.  Besides  this  the 
agent  has  to  provide  subsistence  to  destination,  an  amount  varying 
from  less  than  a  dollar  to  $3  or  $4  in  case  of  long  journeys.  This 
subsistence  and  paid  railway  fares  are  charged  to  the  laborer's 
account  and  repaid  by  him  from  wages.  The  distance  that  a  laborer 
may  be  sent  varies  from  a  few  miles  to  2,000  miles.  One  of  the 
larger  firms  had  sent  Mexican  laborers  to  different  railroads,  during 
eight  months  of  1907,  as  follows:  To  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
Pacific  Railway,  3,523;  to  the  El  Paso  and  Southwestern  System, 
1,593 ;  to  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City  Railway,  973 ;  and  to  the 
Pecos  Valley  and  Northeastern  Railway,  421. 

Along  the  Texas  border,  and  even  in  the  larger  labor  centers,  are 
men  who  secure  laborers  in  small  numbers  for  cotton  and  beet  planters 
and  other  minor  employers.  Some  of  these  recruiters  are  themselves 
hardly  above  the  laboring  class,  and  several  are  Mexicans  or  Spanish- 
speaking  Americans.  It  is  not  unusual  for  a  group  of  planters  in 
northwestern  Texas  or  Oklahoma,  or  a  beet  sugar  company  in  Colo- 
rado, to  send  a  manager  or  foreman  to  the  Rio  Grande  to  gather  up 
a  party  of  100  or  more  men  and  their  families,  and  some  parties  are 
taken  even  as  far  east  as  the  Mississippi.  But  as  a  rule  farmers  and 
planters  prefer  to  get  laborers  by  offering  higher  wages  than  the  rail- 
roads, thus  drawing  men  from  the  sections  and  saving  for  them- 
selves railway  fare  and  the  other  expenses  of  recruiting. 

In  Mexico  itself  the  "  enganchadores  "  work  principally  among  the 
city  and  tramp  labor  population,  partly  because  in  many  country  dis- 
tricts hostile  sentiment  and  legislation  make  open  recruiting  dan- 
gerous. The  "  enganchados,"  as  these  recruited  laborers  are  called, 
are  not  considered  good  workers  by  Mexican  employers,  and  have 
the  reputation  of  being  mostly  broken-down  city  workmen  and 
loafers.  Possibly  they  do  not  emigrate.  American  labor  agents 
seem  to  think  that  men  specially  recruited  from  Mexico  are  better 
than  those  picked  up  by  chance  along  the  border.  Possibly  the  re- 
cruiting for  the  American  labor  market  is  largely  secret,  and  there- 
fore conducted  with  more  success  in  country  districts  and  among  a 
more  reliable  class  of  workmen  than  the  labor  drummed  up  openly 
for  local  enterprises. 

The  progress  of  the  laborer  from  his  home  in  interior  Mexico  to  his 
place  of  work  in  the  United  States  is  therefore  in  two  main  stages; 
first,  as  a  recruit  he  is  taken,  or  as  a  free  immigrant  he  works  his 
way,  to  the  border.  At  this  point  he  falls  into  the  hands  of  the 
labor  agent,  who  passes  him  along  to  his  final  destination.  The 
first  stage  of  the  journey  may  or  may  not  be  paid  for  by  the  laborer 
himself;  the  second  is  in  practically  all  cases  at  the  expense  of  the 
employer. 
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OCCUPATIONS  IN  WHICH  MEXICANS  ARE  EMPLOYED. 

BAILWAY  LABOBEBS. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  agriculture  at  certain  seasons,  more 
Mexicans  are  employed  in  the  United  States  as  railway  laborers  than 
at  any  other  occupation.  It  is  from  this  occupation  that  they  drift 
into  other  lines  of  work. 

Mexicans  are  distributed  as  railway  laborers  over  practically  all  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona.  They  are  the  main  labor  employed 
on  the  railroads  of  California  as  far  north  as  Fresno,  in  southern 
Nevada,  and  in  Colorado,  and  on  some  Colorado  lines  into  Wyoming; 
also,  they  are  working  in  increasing  numbers  along  the  Chicago,  Rock 
Island  and  Pacific  Railway,  and  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe 
Railway  through  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  even  into  Chicago  and  to 
central  Iowa. 

In  Mexico  native  labor  now  does  practically  everything  on  a  rail- 
road except  operate  fast  trains,  superintend  construction  and  admin- 
istration, and  do  more  responsible  shopwork.  In  the  United  States 
this  labor  is  confined  to  track  maintenance — usually  under  American 
or  European  foremen — and  construction,  and  employment  as  extra 
and  yard  gangs.  There  are  many  Mexican  section  bosses  scattered 
throughout  the  Southwest,  and  their  number  is  likely  to  increase. 

The  reasons  for  the  growing  use  of  Mexican  labor  in  these  occupa- 
tions are  that  it  is  cheap  and  docile;  but  these  qualities  alone  would 
not  give  it  favor  were  it  not  also  fairly  efficient.  Employers  and 
foremen  do  not  differentiate  the  various  motives  that  induce  them  to 
prefer  a  certain  kind  of  labor,  but  they  are  usually  perfectly  clear  as 
to  the  order  of  choice  among  different  nationalities. 

A  trackmaster  who  had  worked  various  kinds  of  labor  in  southern 
Kansas  said:  "  Mexicans  are  better  than  Greeks  or  Italians,  and  next 
to  the  American  4  hobo.'  They  must  be  well  fed,  and  want  fresh  beef 
and  mutton,  but  don't  eat  so  much  pork.  They  don't  have  feuds  and 
disorders  like  the  Italians,  who  are  always  fighting  unless  the  whole 
gang  is  from  the  same  town  in  Italy.  We  send  a  man  every  spring 
to  the  Rio  Grande  to  get  our  men  for  the  summer.  We  have  to  keep 
our  engagements  with  them,  or  we  can't  get  any  men  the  next  year. 
Though  they  are  used  to  low  pay  at  home,  they  want  as  much  as  any- 
body when  they  get  to  this  country."  A  Texas  railway  official  said : 
u  We  have  worked  Mexicans  out  of  El  Paso  for  several  years,  and 
since  1903  have  substituted  them  for  Italians — who  were  disorderly — 
and  for  Negroes  in  northern  Texas,  nearly  to  Texarkana.  They  suit 
us  better  than  any  other  immigrant  labor  we  can  get.  They  are  bet- 
ter than  Negroes  at  ballasting,  laying  ties,  and  ordinary  track  work; 
but  the  Negroes  can  beat  them  laying  rails,  and  will  work  better  long 
hours  or  at  rush  jobs,  as  in  case  of  washouts  or  getting  a  track  around 
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a  wreck.  Our  chief  difficulties  are  due  to  ignorance  of  the  language, 
and  to  the  rough  ways  of  our  foremen — who  sometimes  frighten  the 
Mexicans  so  they  won't  work.  Mexicans  are  not  very  regular,  and 
we  have  to  carry  about  50  men  on  a  pay  roll  to  be  sure  of  30  to  35  men 
working  every  day." 

A  large  labor  contractor,  who  is  also  an  employer,  said :  "  I  have 
not  found  Mexican  laborers  irregular  on  section  work.  They  often 
average  about  twenty-five  days  a  month.  Some  stay  on  the  same  sec- 
tion seven  or  eight  years.  Much  depends  on  the  foreman.  I  can  tell 
the  character  of  a  section  boss  by  the  number  of  new  men  he  wants. 
Some  never  need  new  men,  because  their  old  hands  stay  with  them, 
and  if  any  leave,  others  come  from  neighboring  sections.  I  know 
good  Mexican  section  foremen." 

A  road  master  in  southern  California  said  the  Mexicans  had  been 
employed  in  his  division  four  or  five  years  and  were  displacing  other 
labor.  He  preferred  them  to  other  laborers  obtainable,  especially  to 
the  Japanese.  "  When  you  have  occasion  to  discharge  one  Japanese 
all  would  quit,  and  so  you  are  left  without  men.  But  if  a  Mexican 
proves  a  poor  or  undesirable  workman,  you  can  let  him  go  without 
breaking  up  the  whole  gang." 

A  railway  contractor  in  Los  Angeles  expressed  the  same  preference 
for  the  Mexican  as  compared  with  the  Japanese,  and  said  the  latter 
could  not  be  trusted  to  carry  out  a  job  just  as  directed,  but  that  the 
Mexican  was  careful  to  do  exactly  as  he  was  told.  There  was  not  a 
single  instance  in  which  men  in  actual  touch  with  railroad  labor  did 
not  give  the  Mexican  the  preference  over  either  Japanese  or  Greek; 
but  one  manager  stated  that  he  would  prefer  Japanese,  because  they 
were  more  intelligent. 

An  objection  to  the  Greeks,  as  stated  by  one  contractor,  was  that 
they  would  submit  to  graft.  On  one  system  where  Greeks  were 
employed  section  bosses  made  them  pay  a  dollar  a  month  for  their 
jobs,  and  shared  the  labor  agents'  fees  when  new  men  were  brought 
on.  The  result  was  that  the  foremen,  practically  in  the  pay  of  their 
own  workmen,  lost  authority  over  them,  and  the  latter  soldiered  and 
neglected  their  work.  Mexicans,  it  is  said,  will  not  submit  to  exactions 
of  this  kind,  and  this  is  a  chief  cause  why  they  have  lately  been  given 
a  preference  on  the  road  in  question. 

No  instances  were  discovered  where  the  wages  of  section  hands 
were  less  than  $1  a  day  in  1907,  although  in  previous  years  men  may 
have  worked  for  75  and  80  cents  in  some  places  near  the  frontier. 
Shop  laborers  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  received  75  cents  in  1906  and  $1  in  1907. 
In  addition  to  day  wages,  the  men  are  given  the  use  of  huts  or  bunk 
cars.  A  short  distance  north  from  the  border  the  rate  of  pay  rises 
to  $1.25  a  day,  and  this  is  generally  the  wage  along  the  Atchison, 
Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  and  the  Chicago,  Rock  Island  and 
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Pacific  Railway  north  of  Texas.  They  received  $1.40  and  $1.50  a  day  in 
Kansas.  In  northern  Texas  section  hands  were  paid  $1.15  in  1907, 
and  were  paid  $1  previously.  In  northern  Arizona  the  rate  had  risen 
from  $1  to  $1.25  within  a  year  or  eighteen  months.  On  the  line  of 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  near  Bakersfield,  Cal.,  the  following 
rates  were  said  to  be  in  force  for  ordinary  section  hands:  Greeks, 
$1.60;  Japanese,  $1.45,  and  Mexicans,  $1.25  a  day.  Foremen  said 
that  the  Mexicans  did  as  much  work  as  men  of  either  of  the  other 
nationalities,  and  that  the  discrimination  in  wages  was  due  to  arbi- 
trary orders  issued  from  headquarters  by  men  who  had  no  practical 
knowledge  of  the  efficiency  of  different  kinds  of  laborers. 

Extra  gangs  are  paid  higher  wages,  partly  because  it  is  often  nec- 
essary for  them  to  board  in  camps,  instead  of  receiving  rations, 
which  makes  their  cost  of  living  higher.  Mexicans  of  this  class  were 
paid  as  high  as  $1.75  a  day  on  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  City 
Railway,  in  Texas,  during  the  cotton-picking  season  of  1907.  This . 
high  wage  was  partly  to  keep  them  away  from  the  farmers.  How- 
ever, $1.50  is  not  an  unusual  wage  for  Mexican  extra  men.  Upon 
one  railway  in  central  and  eastern  Texas  section  hands  were  paid, 
in  the  summer  of  1907,  $1  and  board,  or  $1.50  when  they  boarded 
themselves.  This  matter  of  board  is  not  always  left  to  the  choice 
of  the  laborer.  If  he  lives  in  a  section  house  or  hut  at  a  station 
or  section  headquarters  and  is  permanently  located  on  one  section, 
he  usually  has  an  opportunity  to  board  himself;  but  if  his  work 
requires  him  to  shift  from  section  to  section,  and  he  lives  in  bunk 
cars,  he  is  usually  boarded.  The  character  of  the  board  depends 
upon  local  conditions,  but  testimony  was  general  to  the  effect  that 
railroads  fed  their  men  better  than  the  men  fed  themselves.  The 
houses  provided  for  section  men  are  very  primitive  in  most  cases, 
frequently  being  single-room  adobe  huts  or  cabins  built  of  condemned 
ties  set  vertically  with  a  roof  of  boards  covered  with  earth,  and  a  clay 
floor.  Often  there  are  no  glass  windows.  These  houses  are  as  good 
as  the  laborer  occupied  in  Mexico  and  seem  to  be  adapted  to  his  mode 
of  living. 

As  he  goes  northward  the  section  hand  encounters  a  more  severe 
climate,  but,  to  compensate  for  this,  higher  wages  and  better  housing. 
In  Oklahoma,  during  the  summer  of  1907,  scattering  Mexicans  were 
employed  at  $1.50  a  day,  or  the  same  wages  paid  Europeans.  A  gang 
of  Mexicans  worked  near  Fredonia,  Iowa,  until  January  20, 1907,  with- 
out apparent  suffering.  This  was  attributed  to  good  food  and  warm 
houses. 

In  order  to  hold  labor  at  lower  wages  the  railroads  give  Mexicans 
return  transportation  to  El  Paso,  if  they  have  worked  regularly  three 
months.  This  applies  to  all  railroads  entering  El  Paso  itself,  but 
probably  not  to  smaller  lines  and  those  distant  from  the  frontier. 
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One  line  gives  return  passes  only  in  the  fall,  so  that  a  laborer  begin- 
ning in  February  must  work  six  months,  one  beginning  in  August 
but  three  months,  to  receive  this  benefit. 

In  Mexico  wages  are  nominally  about  the  same  as  immediately 
north  of  the  border,  but,  being  paid  in  silver,  have  only  one-half  the 
purchasing  power  of  those  in  the  United  States.  The  National  Sail- 
road  of  Mexico  pays  section  hands  south  of  Saltillo  $1,  and  north  of 
that  city  to  Laredo  $1  and  $1.25,  which  is  double  the  rate  paid  two 
years  ago.  The  Mexican  Central  Railway,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city  of  Chihuahua,  pays  section  men  $1.50  a  day  and  track  layers 
$1.75.  The  present  exchange  and  purchasing  power  of  these  wages 
make  them  equivalent  to  from  50  to  87£  cents  in  United  States  cur- 
rency. At  Ciudad  Juarez,  across  the  river  from  El  Paso,  the  Mexican 
Central  Railway  pays  laborers  $2  a  day,  equivalent  to  $1  in  United 
States  currency,  and  about  the  same  real  wage  as  was  paid  until  the 
present  year  on  many  American  railroads  in  the  Southwest. 

Mexican  railway  laborers  live  on  very  little  when  they  draw  rations, 
but  demand  a  liberal  diet  (usually  including  fresh  meat)  when 
boarded.  Board  costs  about  50  cents  a  day.  One  road  charges  $3.75 
weekly,  but  its  representative  said  that  a  Mexican  ate  on  an  average 
from  1  pound  to  1£  pounds  of  fresh  meat  daily.  Contractors  and 
foremen  find  the  efficiency  of  Mexican  laborers  so  much  greater  when 
boarded  that  it  pays  to  give  them  regular  meals  instead  of  rations, 
even  though  higher  wages  must  be  paid  to  compensate  them  for  the 
increased  cost  of  living. 

Regulations  as  to  rations  limit  the  amount  a  man  may  draw  to  his 
wage  credit.  On  one  railway,  when  hands  were  paid  $1  a  day,  they 
were  allowed  to  draw  65  cents'  worth  of  supplies  for  every  day 
worked.  Now  that  wages  are  $1.15  each  man  may  draw  to  the  value 
of  75  cents.  This  ration  allowance  is  not  sufficient  for  Mexicans 
accompanied  by  large  families,  therefore  laborers  have  recently  been 
divided  into  parties,  each  under  a  headman,  or  "cabo,"  who  draws 
supplies  equal  to  the  aggregate  ration  credits  of  his  party.  The 
Mexicans  then  adjust  among  themselves  the  distribution,  those  hav- 
ing families  buying  the  excess  of  the  single  men.  The  division  is 
said  to  be  made  without  disputes  among  the  members  of  the  different 
messes. 

As  a  body,  the  railway  laborers  who  have  come  from  Mexico  seem 
to  be  fairly  well  treated.  The  editor  of  a  Spanish  daily  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  said  that  he  had  received  letters  from  railroad  hands  in 
Texas  saying  they  were  ill  treated,  but  that  the  contents  of  the  letters, 
which  had  been  lost  or  destroyed,  did  not  impress  him  seriously. 
There  were  some  complaints  in  Colorado  and  in  New  Mexico  of  petty 
grafting  by  minor  railway  officials.  The  laborers  say  that  pay  clerks 
take  part  of  the  pay  due  them  from  their  envelopes,  claiming  the 
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shortages  are  caused  by  fines  or  deductions,  when  this  is  not  so.  An 
attorney  for  some  of  these  men  had  correspondence  showing  that 
these  charges  were  not  unfounded.  The  companies  try  to  suppress 
such  dishonesty,  because  labor  is  scarce  and  Mexicans  will  leave  work 
when  they  have  grievances  of  this  kind,  and  will  prevent  other 
laborers  of  their  nationality  from  taking  their  places  by  reporting 
these  wrongs.  Few  complaints  were  heard  of  ill  treatment  by  brutal 
bosses.  It  seems  likely  that  the  Mexican's  attitude  of  passive  obedience 
antagonizes  foremen  less  than  the  more  aggressive  attitude  of  Euro- 
peans and  Orientals.  Mexican  foremen  are  employed  in  some  places 
and  are  said  to  be  satisfactory.  The  best  evidence  that  the  condition 
of  this  kind  of  labor  is  not  very  bad  is  that  the  immigrants  return 
repeatedly  to  the  same  work,  often  in  the  same  locality,  after  going 
home  for  a  crop  season  or  to  see  their  families. 

A  hardship  of  which  Mexicans  and  white  laborers  alike  complain  is 
the  difficulty  of  getting  their  pay  if  they  leave  a  job  between  pay 
days.  The  rules  of  most  large  employing  concerns  require  the  work- 
man to  come  for  his  balance  the  next  pay  day,  which  may  be  nearly 
a  month  off.  On  the  railroads  men  are  usually  paid,  in  such  cases, 
if  they  come  personally  to  division  headquarters  and  properly  iden- 
tify themselves.  Mexicans  are  often  so  ignorant  of  these  formalities 
that  they  will  walk  a  hundred  miles  or  more  to  headquarters  only 
to  find  that  they  have  neglected  some  such  requirement,  and  are  there- 
fore unable  to  get  their  money. 

In  Mexico  natives  are  employed  in  many  semiskilled  occupations 
of  the  railway  service  at  about  the  same  wage  as  common  laborers 
receive.  Pullman  car  cleaners  at  Monterey  are  paid  $1.50  (silver)  a 
day.  They  work  under  a  Mexican  foreman  and  were  reported  by  the 
American  local  manager  as  very  reliable  employees.  At  Aguas  Ca- 
lientes  Mexican  laborers  and  machinists  or  machinists'  helpers  are 
employed  in  the  head  shops  of  the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  laborers 
getting  50  cents  (silver)  a  day  and  machinists'  helpers  and  ma- 
chinists from  $2  to  $5  (silver).  American  machinists,  of  whom 
there  are  a  number  employed,  are  usually  paid  monthly  salaries, 
said  to  average  $125  in  American  currency.  This  would  make 
their  daily  pay  about  double  that  of  the  better-paid  Mexicans. 
White  employees  said  that  their  Mexican  helpers  were  slow  and  not 
very  efficient,  it  requiring  two  or  three  of  them  to  do  the  work  of 
an  ordinary  machinist's  helper  in  the  United  States.  They  were 
said  to  lack  ambition,  to  be  irregular  in  shop  attendance,  and  to  drink 
hard  after  pay  days,  thus  losing  part  of  their  time.  The  lack  of 
ambition  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  they  are  kept 
subordinate  to  American  and  European  workers  by  a  line  drawn  in 
accordance  with  nationality  rather  than  competency. 
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At  the  shops  of  the  National  Railroad  of  Mexico,  in  Laredo,  com- 
mon labor  is  paid  $1  (gold)  a  day.  Until  last  year,  when  there  was 
a  strike,  they  were  paid  75  cents  a  day.  The  present  wage  of  these 
laborers  is  about  four  times  that  paid  in  similar  occupations  in  cen- 
tral Mexico. 

FARM  LABORERS. 

The  Mexican  immigrant  has  been  in  most  cases  an  agricultural 
laborer  in  his  own  country,  and,  though  his  experience  at  home  has 
given  him  little  familiarity  with  American  farming  methods,  it  is 
to  this  occupation  in  the  United  States  that  he  turns  most  readily 
when  the  opportunity  offers.  Cotton  and  corn,  the  staple  crops  of 
the  States  where  Mexicans  are  most  numerous  in  this  country,  are 
both  cultivated  extensively  in  Mexico.  Stock  raising  is  a  great  in- 
dustry on  both  sides  of  the  boundary  line.  In  this  industry  the 
Mexicans,  many  of  whom  were  born  north  of  the  border,  have  excelled 
for  a  long  period.  They  are  now  found  as  shepherds,  cowboys,  and 
"broncho  busters"  as  far  north  as  Wyoming.  But  the  main  im- 
portance of  Mexican  labor  in  agriculture  is  during  the  harvest  season 
in  the  cotton  fields.  Cotton  picking  suits  the  Mexican  for  several 
reasons:  It  requires  nimble  fingers  rather  than  physical  strength, 
in  which  he  can  not  compete  with  the  white  man  or  the  Negro;  it  em- 
ploys his  whole  family ;  he  can  follow  it  from  place  to  place,  living 
out  of  doors,  which  seems  to  suit  the  half -subdued  nomadic  instinct 
of  a  part  of  the  Mexican  race ;  it  is  a  seasonal  occupation,  fitting  in 
conveniently  with  the  demands  of  labor  and  leisure  in  his  own  country, 
and  it  is  well  paid,  and  paid  by  the  piece. 

In  Texas  and  in  Oklahoma  cotton  is  raised  by  prairie  farming 
methods,  with  more  extensive  use  of  machinery  than  farther  east, 
where  soil  and  climate,  and  the  cotton  itself,  are  different.  In  these 
two  States  a  white  farmer  can  raise  more  cotton  than  several  families 
can  pick  in  proper  season,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Kansas  farmers 
can  raise  more  wheat  in  normal  years  than  the  resident  labor  of  the 
State  can  harvest.  So  the  man  with  40  or  80  acres  of  cotton  open- 
ing secures  two  or  three  families  of  Mexicans  that  migrate  from  the 
southward  at  this  season,  camp  in  an  outhouse  or  in  their  canvas- 
topped  carts,  and  pick  the  fields  clean,  then  move  on  northward  to 
where  the  crop  is  just  maturing. 

Pickers  are  paid  from  50  cents  to  $1  a  hundred  pounds  in  the  seed. 
Two  or  three  hundred  pounds  is  a  fair  day's  work,  though  under 
favorable  conditions  400  pounds  are  sometimes  gathered.  Children 
often  pick  as  much  as  adults,  so  that  a  man  with  a  family  can  earn 
$5  or  more  a  day  during  the  height  of  the  season. 

In  Texas  Mexicans  are  employed  throughout  the  year  on  onion 
and  vegetable  farms  an'"  x^  or  hired  cultivators  on  cotton 

and  rice  plantations.  rience  makes  them  very  good 
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irrigators.  For  the  .cultivation  of  onions  they  are  paid  by  the  hun- 
dred. Wages  on  farms  in  southeastern  Texas  are  about  $15  a  month, 
the  Mexican  receiving  shelter,  but  boarding  himself.  Wages,  except 
during  the  very  busy  seasons,  are  about  60  cents  a  day.  Mexicans 
are  good  grubbers,  and  are  about  the  only  laborers  employed  to  clear 
the  south  Texas  ranches  of  mesquite  brush  prior  to  cultivation.  They 
do  this  work  under  contract  by  the  acre,  rates  varying  with  the 
neighborhood  and  the  amount  of  brush  growing  on  the  land.  Near 
the  lower  Rio  Grande  ranch  hands  and  shepherds  are  paid  less.  A 
Mexican  interviewed  had  relatives  working  on  a  ranch  near  Laredo 
for  $8  a  month  and  rations;  but  this  was  less  than  is  commonly  paid  in 
the  vicinity.  In  the  country  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  border  Mex- 
ican money  is  current,  and  not  many  years  ago  it  was  not  unusual  to 
pay  the  wages  of  herders  in  this  coin.  Mexican  shepherds  in  Lasalle 
County,  Tex.,  were  paid  $12  (Mexican  currency)  a  month  and  a  ra- 
tion of  coffee,  beans,  corn  meal,  salt,  and  goat  meat. 

Within  two  or  three  years  wages  have  risen  rapidly  in  the  part  of 
Texas  dependent  upon  Mexican  ranch  and  farm  labor.  A  farmer  in 
Ward  County,  near  the  western  border  of  the  State,  said  that  in  1903 
Mexican  farm  hands  could  still  be  hired  for  50  and  75  cents  a  day, 
American  currency,  but  that  in  1907  they  were  paid  $1  and  $1.25  a 
day,  and  even  higher.  White  farm  labor  commands  $1.75  and  $2  a 
day  in  the  same  country. 

In  Kansas  and  in  northern  Oklahoma  many  Mexicans  now  leave 
railway  gangs  to  work  in  the  grain  fields  during  the  harvest  season. 
Contractors  estimate  that  nearly  one-third  leave  them  for  this  reason. 

In  the  vicinities  of  Rocky  Ford  and  Sugar  City,  Colo.,  in  the  val- 
ley of  the  upper  Arkansas,  sugar  beet  cultivation  has  extended  rapidly 
within  the  past  seven  years,  and  there  are  now  six  large  factories 
operating  in  this  district.  Here  immigrants  from  Old  Mexico  com- 
pete with  New  Mexicans,  Russians,  and  Japanese  in  the  beet  and 
the  melon  fields.  New  Mexican  laborers  have  been  employed  since 
1900,  but  Old  Mexicans  have  come  in  more  recently.  The  latter  have 
not  displaced  other  laborers  to  the  same  extent  as  on  the  railways, 
but  seem  to  have  held  their  own  without  difficulty.  («) 

The  beet  factories  own  considerable  land,  which  they  cultivate 
either  directly  or  through  tenants;  but  they  depend  chiefly  upon 
neighboring  farmers  for  their  supply  of  beets.  The  farmers  raise 
under  contract  with  the  factories  and  their  crop  is  financed  partly 
by  the  manufacturers.  The  sugar  companies  also  bring  in  what  labor 
is  needed  from  outside,  assuring  men  an  opportunity  to  earn  15  cents 

°  For  convenience  the  term  "  Old  Mexicans  "  Is  used  In  this  article  to  desig- 
nate persons  of  Mexican  descent  born  in  Mexico,  and  "New  Mexicans"  to 
designate  those  of  Mexican  descent  born  in  the  United  States,  and  mainly  in 
New  Mexico. 
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an  hour.  They  advance  railway  fare  from  El  Paso — about  $9.50 
for  each  adult.  Prices  for  contract  work  are  the  same  for  all  nation- 
alities, but  Indian  schoolboys  from  New  Mexico  have  been  brought 
in  to  work  by  the  hour  and  are  somewhat  cheaper  than  other  workers. 
However,  on  account  of  school  duties,  they  work  only  in  the  spring. 
The  contract  price  for  thinning  beets  is  about  $7  an  acre,  though  it 
may  range  anywhere  from  $6  to  $8.  Beets  are  topped  by  the  ton, 
the  usual  rate  being  50  cents.  A  crop  runs  from  15  to  25  tons  per  acre. 
Japanese  usually  try  to  secure  at  least  15  acres  to  thin  and  top,  but 
Mexicans  will  take  less.  Between  the  thinning  and  the  topping  sea- 
son many  Mexicans  work  in  the  melon  fields  at  from  15  ip  20  cents 
an  hour,  or  find  employment  on  the  railway  at  $1.25  to  $1.30  a  day. 
The  consensus  of  opinion  among  a  number  of  beet  growers  was  that 
Russians  made  the  best  laborers,  both  for  the  farmer  and  for  the  coun- 
try, because  they  were  better  workers  and  ultimately  bought  land 
and  became  citizens.  There  was  a  less  decided  disposition  to  prefer 
Japanese  to  Mexicans,  but  the  laborer  from  Old  Mexico  was  gen- 
erally preferred  to  the  Spanish-speaking  laborer  from  New  Mexico 
as  being  both  a  more  regular  and  a  more  reliable  hand.  At  some  mills 
Mexicans  are  preferred  to  Japanese.  An  attempt  has  been  made,  by 
building  an  adobe  village,  to  hold  the  Mexicans  as  permanent  set- 
tlers in  the  vicinity  of  the  Swink  factory. 

The  chief  complaints  against  the  Mexicans  are  that  they  are  not 
reliable  in  observing  their  contracts  and  will  not  work  regularly. 
The  first  brought  into  the  country,  about  1900,  were  driven  out  by 
hostile  workingmen  and  farmers,  but  this  sentiment  against  them  is 
said  to  have  disappeared.  In  competition  with  other  and  constantly 
more  varied  nationalities  they  are  not  increasing,  or  increase  but 
slowly.  In  1907  Koreans  began  to  be  employed — displacing  princi- 
pally the  Japanese — and  the  temporary  immigration  of  some  600 
Indian  laborers  satisfied  a  demand  that  had  formerly  been  filled  by 
Mexicans.  But  immigrants  from  Old  Mexico  are  displacing  New 
Mexicans,  and  they  continue  to  be  more  numerous  than  workers  of 
any  other  nationality.  Meantime,  they  are  finding  new  fields  of 
employment  in  kindred  occupations  elsewhere.  Recently  they  have 
been  shipped  to  some  extent  to  the  Greeley,  Colo.,  potato  country, 
where  Europeans  and  Japanese  have  been  the  only  imported  labor 
employed  heretofore. 

In  the  irrigated  sections  of  New  Mexico  and  of  Arizona  local 
Spanish-speaking  laborers,  supplemented  by  some  Mexicans  from 
across  the  border,  are  employed  in  raising  vegetables  and  alfalfa  and 
other  forage  crops.  When  an  attempt  was  made  recently  to  establish 
sugar  beet  cultivation  in  the  Salt  River  valley,  Arizona,  Japanese 
were  brought  in  to  raise  this  crop ;  but  the  enterprise  failed,  and  the 
Japanese  have  left,  not  competing  with  Mexican  laborers — who  are 
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paid  as  high  as  $2  a  day  at  certain  seasons — in  other  lines  of  farming 
and  in  ranching. 

Mexicans  are  employed  by  fruit  growers,  sugar  beet  raisers,  and 
general  farmers  in  southern  California;  but  in  this  State  they  are 
not  relatively  so  important  a  source  of  rural  labor  supply  as  they  are 
in  Texas.  Nevertheless  the  more  extensive  employment  of  Mexicans 
by  the  railroads  is  likely  to  result  in  their  being  used  more  by  the 
farmers,  who  secure  hands  from  railway  gangs.  Farm  wages  in 
southern  California  are  very  high,  in  many  places  not  less  than  $2 
for  good  men,  and  this  wage  attracts  a  considerable  supply  of  Amer- 
ican labor. 

From  Texas,  Mexicans  have  been  taken  east  as  far  as  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  and  a  few  gangs  of  cotton  pickers  have  been  tried  even 
in  the  Yazoo  Delta,  but  with  only  partial  success.  The  employment 
of  Mexicans  on  cane  plantations,  already  tried  experimentally,  may 
increase,  more  particularly  during  the  harvest  season;  but  they  are 
not  likely  to  be  employed  as  mill  laborers,  and  so  far  as  could  be 
learned  have  never  been  used  in  beet  sugar  factories. 

The  main  value  of  the  Mexican  in  agriculture  is  as  a  temporary 
worker  in  crops  where  the  season  is  short,  especially  in  harvesting 
cotton,  grain,  and  sugar  beets.  Mexicans  are  not  likely  to  be  em- 
ployed the  year  round  by  small  farmers,  because  they  are  not  enter- 
tained in  the  family  like  American,  German,  Scandinavian,  or  Irish 
laborers  of  the  North.  Yet  they  do  not  occupy  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Negro  in  the  South.  They  are  not  permanent,  do  not 
acquire  land  or  establish  themselves  in  little  cabin  homesteads,  but 
remain  nomadic  and  outside  of  American  civilization. 

MINE  LABOBEBS. 

Mexicans  have  become  in  a  way  the  scavengers  of  the  mining 
industry,  picking  up  the  positions  left  vacant  by  other  classes  of 
workers,  and  supplanting  the  least  skilled  and  reliable  Europeans 
and  Asiatics.  They  mine  both  coal  and  metal  at  different  places, 
especially  in  small  mines  with  shallow  workings,  and  are  extensively 
employed  as  muckers  and  surface  men.  The  Mexican  is  a  fairly 
good  man  for  development  work,  or  for  cheap  mining  undertakings 
where  a  poor  or  a  penurious  company  wishes  to  "  rat  hole  "  a  property ; 
that  is,  work  out  the  ore  without  scientific  development  or  expert 
engineering  advice.  In  Old  Mexico  native  miners  are  employed 
exclusively  in  deep  and  dangerous  workings  that  would  try  the  skill 
of  experienced  white  labor.  Mining  is  in  parts  of  that  country 
almost  a  hereditary  occupation  with  a  certain  class  of  workers; 
but  miners  of  this  kind  either  stay  at  home  or  else  do  not  form  a 
sufficiently  important  element  in  the  Spanish-speaking  mine  popula- 
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tion  of  the  American  border  States  and  Territories  to  raise  the 
general  character  of  this  labor. 

In  the  copper  and  silver  mines  of  New  Mexico  and  of  Arizona, 
American  and  Cornish  miners  are  employed,  with  considerable  num- 
bers of  Italians  and  Slavs,  who  are  both  miners  and  laborers.  The 
latter  two  nationalities  predominate  in  the  coal  mines.  American 
Negroes  are  sometimes  employed  as  hostlers  and  mule  men,  but  are 
rarely  miners.  In  the  larger  camps,  and  in  small  camps  connected 
with  important  properties,  union  labor  is  used.  The  Mexican  sup- 
plements all  these  other  kinds  of  labor.  He  will  be  found  mining 
copper  and  silver — that  is,  using  drill  and  powder — in  some  new 
mine  opened  in  a  new  district,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  white  labor, 
yet  later,  if  the  property  proves  valuable,  he  may  be  supplanted 
wholly  by  skilled  American  miners.  In  a  district  where  white  labor 
is  chiefly  used  a  few  Mexicans  will  sometimes  be  found  in  smaller 
and  less  profitable  workings.  In  most  border  districts  large  gangs  of 
Mexican  surface  men,  wood  choppers,  and  often  muckers  are  encount- 
ered. There  are  large  mining  centers — as  at  Fierro,  Silver  City,  and 
San  Antonio,  N.  Mex.,  where  coal  and  iron  as  well  as  other  metals  are 
mined — that  use  Mexican  labor  mainly,  stripping  and  in  shafts  and 
drifts.  This  mingling  of  Mexican  and  white  labor,  without  either 
supplanting  the  other  entirely,  comes  from  an  equilibrium  of  com- 
petitive conditions,  due  to  the  general  scarcity  of  labor,  the  exten- 
sive development  now  occurring,  and  the  easy  adjustment  of  the 
wage  of  the  Mexican  to  his  true  worth.  The  rates  paid  white  miners 
are  standardized  by  custom  and  by  union  regulations  and  range 
from  $3  to  $5  a  day.  Mexicans  will  accept  a  rate  much  lower  than 
this — not  exceeding  $2  a  day  in  most  places — but  they  do  not  do  as 
much  work  as  a  white  man.  Mining  men  were  undecided  which 
got  out  the  ore  for  the  least  money.  In  one  mine,  where  a  complete 
change  from  Mexican  to  American  miners  had  been  made  within 
twelve  months,  one  of  the  owners  attributed  the  change  to  the  fact 
that  the  new  manager  was  used  to  working  with  white  men,  adding 
that  there  was  no  special  economy  in  changing,  and  at  the  same 
time  no  appreciable  loss.  He  suggested,  however,  that  a  manager 
working  for  absentee  owners  might  make  a  little  more  out  of  the 
Mexicans  for  himself,  especially  if  he  had  an  interest  in  the  com- 
pany store.  Another  mine  owner,  who  was  employing  Mexicans 
alone,  said  that  he  was  influenced  by  fear  of  labor  difficulties — that 
his  mine  was  isolated  and  a  white  union  might  tie  it  up  entirely; 
but  that  if  some  of  the  Mexicans  left  him  or  became  dissatisfied  he 
could  easily  replace  them. 

In  the  coal  mining  district  around  Trinidad,  Colo.,  Mexicans  have 
been  employed  as  strike  breakers ;  but  with  Mexican  labor  exclusively 
the  output  of  the  mines  was  so  irregular  as* to  cause  serious  losses; 
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therefore,  in  this  field  other  labor  has  been  substituted  almost  en- 
tirely. The  Mexicans  make  very  fair  coke  pullers,  and  are  employed 
especially  upon  extra  gangs.  They  seem  to  prefer  the  irregular 
work  and  pay  they  get  in  these  gangs  to  the  monotony  of  steady 
employment  even  at  a  sure  wage. 

Within  the  Mexican  labor  area  of  the  United  States  there  are  four 
coal-mining  districts.  The  most  important  is  in  southern-  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma,  which  employs  chiefly  Italians  and  Negroes,  with 
no  Mexicans  except  a  few  surface  men  employed  at  an  extreme  off- 
shoot— possibly  not  strictly  a  part  of  this  field — at  Thurber,  Tex. 
The  field  of  next  importance  and  of  prime  importance  for  coking 
and  ore  reduction  is  in  southern  Colorado  and  northern  New  Mexico, 
the  largest  mines  in  the  Territory  having  been  opened  within  a  year 
or  two.  Here  Spanish-speaking  labor,  from  both  New  Mexico  and 
Mexico,  is  employed  to  some  extent,  though  Slavs  and  Italians  do 
most  of  the  actual  mining.  In  a  careful  analysis  of  the  nationality 
of  the  mine  workers  employed  by  the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Com- 
pany in  1905,  Dr.  Walter  Morritt,  of  the  sociological  department 
of  the  company,  gives  the  following  figures:  North  Italians,  1,139 
South  Italians,  489 ;  Austrians,  851 ;  Americans,  687 ;  Mexicans,  650 
Slavs,  355;  Negroes,- 304;  English,  297;  Hungarians,  245;  Japanese. 
105;  Germans,  79;  Poles,  68;  Welsh,  68;  Scotch,  58;  Greeks,  58 
Russians,  51;  Montenegrins,  29;  Swedes,  27;  Irish,  26;  French,  15 
Finlanders,  12;  Roumanians,  7;  Arabs,  5;  Swiss,  1,  making  a  total 
of  5,626.  The  proportion  of  Mexicans — and  the  term  here  is  applied 
to  Spanish-speaking  workers  from  both  sides  of  the  border — was 
larger  than  previously  because  this  class  of  labor  had  been  used  as 
strike  breakers  during  the  strike  of  1903-4.  Doctor  Morritt  expresses 
the  following  unfavorable  opinion  of  these  workers :  "  The  Indian 
and  the  Mexican  are  both  utterly  unadapted  to  the  work  of  mining. 
The  Mexican  can  be  depended  on  for  a  certain  amount  of  surface 
work,  but  he  can  rarely  be  persuaded  to  work  underground.  He 
is  shiftless  and  lacks  ambition,  and  only  in  time  of  strike,  when 
extra  inducements  are  offered  in  the  way  of  best  rooms  in  the  mines, 
generous  weights,  donations  of  liquor  on  the  part  of  the  pit  boss,  is 
any  underground  work  to  be  gotten  out  of  him  at  all ;  and  even  then 
he  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  after  he  has  a  few  dollars  to  his  credit 
with  which  to  buy  c  Dago  Red,'  as  the  cheap  adulterated  whisky  is 
called." 

But  there  are  exceptions.  The  superintendent  of  one  of  the  larg- 
est camps  of  this  company  said  that  while  he  did  not  employ  enough 
Mexicans  underground  to  affect  the  output  of  the  mine  materially, 
because  they  could  not  be  relied  upon  to  turn  out  the  same  amount 
every  day,  he  found  places  for  such  as  wanted  to  work.  Mexicans 
averaged  seventeen  to  eighteen  days  in  their  rooms,  where  European 
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miners  averaged  twenty-three  and  twenty-four  days.  Miners  are 
paid  55  and  60  cents  a  long  ton,  mine  run,  in  this  district  Six  of 
the  best  Mexicans  earned,  upon  an  average,  within  a  fraction  of  $55 
each  during  the  month  of  August,  1907,  while  the  six  best  Italians 
and  Slavs  averaged  within  a  fraction  of  a  dollar  of  $107  each  during 
the  same  month.  It  is  probable  that  the  Europeans  had  better  rooms, 
but  they  had  no  preference  in  rates  and  other  conditions  of  employ- 
ment. One  mine  superintendent  spoke  of  the  Mexican  laborer  as 
filling  a  peculiar  place  in  the  mining  field,  comparing  him  with  the 
Italian  as  follows:  "An  Italian  demands  a  good  job  and  will  work 
every  day.  You  must  show  him  that  he  can  earn  a  good  wage  all  the 
time.  He  wants  to  be  sure  that  he  will  have  so  much  at  the  end  of 
the  week.  A  Mexican  is  not  particular  about  the  kind  of  a  job  he 
gets,  and  will  not  work  every  day.  He  doesn't  care  about  knowing  how 
much  he  will  earn  the  next  month.  He  is  willing  to  shift  from  job 
to  job,  and  do  one  thing  one  day  and  another  the  next,  while  the 
Italian  doesn't  like  that.  So  the  Mexicans  make  good  reserve  labor, 
for  emergencies  and  odd  jobs.  They  will  do  a  kind  of  work  it  is 
hard  to  get  other  labor  to  do,  because  they  like  to  change  about  and 
don't  want  much  money;  that  is,  they  don't  care  about  saving  any- 
thing." The  manager  of  the  coke  ovens  at  this  camp  said  that  among 
the  coke  pullers  three  were  Italians  for  one  Mexican,  but  that  among 
the  day  labor  used  around  the  ovens  the  proportion  was  about  re- 
versed. He  thought  Mexicans  made  good  pullers,  but  they  were  not 
sure  to  be  on  hand  when  needed. 

Most  of  the  Mexican  laborers  in  this  district  are  American  born, 
and  though  more  intelligent,  are  less  steady  than  laborers  from  Old 
Mexico.  The  faults  that  are  here  described  would  not  be  chargeable 
in  the  same  degree  to  Mexican  peasants  who  had  emigrated  to  the 
United  States  and  were  far  enough  from  home  to  feel  their  dependence 
upon  a  regular  wage.  The  local  Mexican  laborers  of  Colorado  and 
of  New  Mexico  usually  own  a  cabin  and  a  small  piece  of  land  within 
walking  distance  of  the  camp,  or  within  a  day's  journey,  and  there- 
fore are  more  independent  of  regular  wages. 

The  wages  at  the  coke  ovens  were  recently  80  and  90  cents  per 
oven  for  pulling  and  loading  on  railway  car.  Levelers  and  chargers 
were  paid  20  cents  per  hour;  washers,  18£  to  20  cents  per  hour,  and 
laborers  18J  cents  per  hour.  A  labor  agent  sent  14  immigrant  Mexi- 
cans to  the  coke  ovens  near  Trinidad,  Colo.,  the  day  before  his  office 
was  visited.    They  were  to  receive  $1.50  a  day  and  rations. 

A  third  coal  mining  field  is  along  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa 
Fe  Railway,  near  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Arizona 
border.  Only  about  1,000  men  are  said  to  be  employed  in  this  dis- 
trict, at  several  mines.  A  majority  are  Italians  and  Slavs,  and  the 
prevailing  rate  is  58  cents  a  ton,  mine  run,  5  tons  being  a  good 
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eight  hours9  work.  Japanese  and  Negroes  have  been  employed  un- 
successfully. A  few  Mexicans  work  underground;  and  the  surface 
men  are  mostly  New  Mexicans  and  Indians.  As  miners  they  are  not 
so  good  as  Italians  or  Slavs,  but  equal  the  Japanese  and  the  Greeks. 
Only  a  few  Mexicans  are  employed,  and  they  are  not  thought  to  be 
as  good  as  New  Mexicans.  The  latter  are  not  local  residents,  but 
come  from  other  parts  of  the  Territory. 

Along  the  Rio  Grande,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  near  Eagle  Pass 
and  Laredo,  are  mines  of  soft  coal  and  lignite.  Only  Mexican  miners 
are  employed,  though  other  nationalities  have  been  tried.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  the  poor  quality  of  the  coal,  the  thin  veins  in  some  places, 
the  arid  country,  and  the  heat  and  other  climatic  conditions,  all 
unfavorable  to  white  miners,  and  the  proximity  of  large  coal  mining 
camps  in  Mexico  employing  native  labor.  About  1,000  men  are  em- 
ployed by  three  companies  in  the  vicinity  of  Laredo,  and  the  number 
would  be  increased  to  1,500  were  labor  obtainable.  Workings  are 
shallow  and  reached  by  inclines.  The  roof  is  bad  and  requires  con- 
tinuous timbering.  The  ton  rate  was  not  learned,  but  a  manager 
said  that  miners  could  earn  $50  gold  a  month,  but  that  they  did  not 
work  regularly  enough  to  do  this.  Near  Eagle  Pass  the  coal  is  better 
and  the  vein  is  worked  from  a  shaft.  The  vein  averages  6  to  8  feet, 
shooting  coal.  From  70  to  80  cents  (American  currency)  a  ton  is 
paid,  and  good  men  can  get  out  2  tons  a  day.  Labor  is  not  scarce  at 
present,  but  was  before  houses  were  repaired  and  prices  lowered  at  the 
commissary.  On  the  Mexican  side  of  the  river,  in  the  same  field, 
miners  receive  $1.25  (silver)  a  ton,  which  is  said  to  be  the  highest 
rate  paid  in  Mexico. 

The  Mexican  miner  has  the  reputation  of  being  very  careless  in 
mines,  both  in  timbering  and  in  the  use  of  powder,  yet  the  Eagle 
Pass  mines  report  only  one  fatal  accident,  in  the  mine  itself,  during 
eleven  years  of  operation.  This  accident  was  due  to  a  Mexican 
miner  who  entered  a  heading  marked  dangerous  (skull  and  cross 
bones)  by  the  inspector  and  tried  for  gas  with  an  open  lamp.  He 
and  his  partner  were  both  killed.  In  Mexico  several  serious  mining 
accidents  have  been  caused  in  this  way,  though  the  management  had 
taken  precautions  to  warn  men  of  their  danger.  At  Eagle  Pass 
several  Mexican  miners  were  blown  up  while  dividing  a  keg  of  powder 
which  they  had  emptied  out  upon  the  floor  of  a  cabin  with  an  open 
fire  in  it.  The  powder  looked  lumpy,  and  one  man  threw  a  piece 
into  the  fire  to  see  if  it  was  good.  Such  ignorant  carelessness  is  one 
reason  why  American  miners  are  unwilling  to  work  in  company  with 
Mexicans. 

The  wages  of  metal  miners  in  Arizona  were  given  by  one  mine 
owner  as  $2.50,  which  is  double  the  rate  paid  a  few  years  ago.  In 
the  Patagonia  mines,  which  have  always  employed  Mexicans,  miners 
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were  said  to  earn  $2  to  $3  a  day.  Another  mine  manager  in  the  same 
Territory  said  that  when  Americans  were  employed  on  time  wages 
they  were  paid  $4  in  the  drifts  and  $4.75  in  the  shafts.  The  latter 
were  usually  wet.  The  Mexican  employees  were  either  machine  men, 
who  earned  $2.50  to  $3  a  day,  or  surface  men  and  laborers  in  the  mine, 
who  were  paid  $2  a  day.  At  the  Greene  Cananea  Copper  Company 
mines  at  Cananea,  Mexico,  40  miles  south  of  the  Arizona  border,  the 
following  wages  were  paid  in  1907  according  to  a  statement  by  the 
owners :  Mexican  miners,  $3  a  day ;  founders,  in  the  smelter,  $3  to  $8 
a  day;  common  laborers  (pick  and  shovel  men),  $2.50,  and  superior 
laborers,  $3  a  day.  These  wages  are  in  Mexican  currency  aiid  must  be 
divided  by  two  to  give  the  rate  in  American  money.  At  Silver  City, 
N.  Mex.,  Mexican  miners  were  said  to  earn  $2  and  $3  a  day.  A  mine 
owner  in  the  same  part  of  the  Territory  said  that  he  was  paying 
Mexicans,  who  were  doing  developing  work  in  a  copper  mine,  $2  a 
day  and  rations.  He  had  contracts  with  New  Mexicans  to  sink  a 
shaft  at  from  $6  to  $10  a  foot,  the  rate  varying  with  dimensions  of 
the  shaft  and  the  character  of  the  rock.  The  owner  supplied  powder 
and  intrusted  the  work  entirely  to  the  men,  only  measuring  off  their 
work  before  advancing  money  on  their  contract.  However,  as  com- 
pared with  these  wages,  one  Arizona  mine  owner  was  looking  for 
labor  in  the  vicinity  of  El  Paso  to  take  to  Arizona,  expecting  to  pay 
but  $1.50  a  day.  Without  access  to  the  books  of  a  large  number  of 
mines,  it  would  be  impossible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  assur- 
ance the  average  rates  paid  Mexican  miners  in  these  two  Territories 
and  the  ratio  their  wages  bear  to  those  of  white  miners.  Conditions 
vary  in  each  mine,  according  to  its  remoteness  from  market,  the  deep- 
ness and  danger  of  the  workings,  the  cost  of  living,  and  whether  it  is 
worked  on  a  time  or  contract  basis.  Futhermore,  the  actual  earnings 
of  Mexicans  are  affected  by  the  irregularity  with  which  they  work. 

It  is  certain  that  mining  labor  can  not  be  held  for  less  than  $1.50  a 
day,  which  is  but  25  cents  more  than  the  railroads  pay  for  less  stren- 
uous work,  and  it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  the  Mexicans  em- 
ployed in  mining  occupations  in  the  Territories  do  not  earn  on  an 
average  less  than  $2  a  day.  This  is  about  50  cents  more  than  they 
earn  at  Cananea,  Mexico,  where  wages  are  probably  as  high  as  at  any 
place  in  the  Republic.  In  the  lead  silver  mines  around  Chihuahua, 
where  labor  is  dear  for  Mexico,  surface  men  and  muckers  earn  $1.50 
to  $2  a  day.  Mexican  machine  men  receive  from  $2  to  $3.50  a  day, 
which  is  about  the  upper  limit  of  mine  earnings.  Men  who  drill  in 
pairs  are  paid  25  cents  a  "  cuartilla,"  which  is  a  trifle  over  8  inches. 
Ten  "  cuartillas  "  each  is  considered  a  fair  day's  work.  All  of  these 
wages  and  earnings  quoted  for  Chihuahua  are  in  Mexican  currency, 
with  a  purchasing  power  about  one-half  that  of  American  money. 
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As  one  goes  south  wages  lessen.  In  one  of  the  best  mines  of  the 
Zacatecas  district  drillers  are  paid  85  cents  each  ($1.70  for  the  pair) 
for  1£  meters  (59.06  inches),  and  1  cent  each  for  every  centimeter 
(0.39  inch)  above  that.  Miners  who  work  regularly  at  this  rate  earn 
$1.50  to  $2  a  day.  Muckers  are  paid  $1  a  day,  ore  sorters  75  cents, 
and  common  surface  laborers  60  cents.  This  means  from  a  maximum 
of  $1  down  to  30  cents  a  day  in  American  currency.  Sixty  miles  back 
from  the  railroad  miners  are  paid  but  75  cents  (silver)  a  day.  Ore 
sorting  is  an  occupation  of  some  importance.  It  is  simply  concen- 
trating by  hand,  and  is  necessary  in  a  country  like  Mexico,  where  ore 
is  still  brought  to  the  railway  on  the  backs  of  burros. 

Mexican  miners  who  cross  the  border  from  the  States  of  Chihuahua 
and  Sonora  are  considered  a  distinct  class  from  the  "  cholos,"  or  com- 
mon laborers.  But  this  is  a  trade  distinction,  since  the  miners  are 
often  quite  as  dark — that  is,  quite  as  much  Indians — as  the  laborers. 
Managers  and  mine  superintendents  in  the  United  States  usually  rate 
the  Mexican-born  miner  very  low,  while  mine  employers  in  Mexico 
often  hold  a  contrary  opinion.  One  American  manager  said :  "  Mexi- 
cans have  no  heads  and  would  be  very  expensive  labor  if  paid  any- 
thing like  the  same  wage  as  whites."  They  are  considered  careless 
timbermen,  not  to  be  trusted  except  under  white  supervision.  An 
English  manager  in  Mexico  said  they  did  good  timbering  under  com- 
petent supervision,  but  were  very  slow.  In  some  Mexican  mines  near 
the  border  American  miners  are  employed  to  shoot  the  blasts,  because 
their  better  judgment  in  using  powder  compensates  for  the  very  high 
wages  they  are  paid.  A  manager  who  had  used  Mexicans  in  Nevada 
said :  "  Mexicans  will  work  in  a  smaller  place  than  an  American.  They 
are  good  sluice  box  men  and  strippers,  but  you  can't  trust  them,  either 
to  work  honestly  or  with  high  grade  ore.,,  Ore  stealing  is  very  com- 
mon among  miners  in  Mexico,  and  there  are  buyers — sometimes  Amer- 
icans— in  the  chief  mining  centers  of  that  country  who  make  a  regular 
business  of  purchasing  high  grade  ores  in  small  lots  without  asking 
where  it  came  from.  A  mine  owner  in  New  Mexico  remarked  that 
Mexicans  were  often  remarkably  good  judges  of  the  quality  and 
value  of  an  ore.  A  mine  owner  in  Lower  California  said  his  Mexicans 
were  quick  to  learn,  and  that  some  would  drill  12  feet  a  day  per  man 
in  gneiss.  It  was  remarked  by  other  mine  owners  that  miners  in 
remote  parts  of  the  country,  uninfluenced  by  modern  ideas,  worked 
harder  and  did  more  in  a  day  than  Mexicans  in  the  vicinity  of  large 
camps  and  those  who  had  been  to  the  United  States.  Nevertheless, 
most  testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  emigration  upon  the  labor  efficiency 
of  Mexicans  was  the  reverse  of  this. 

One  reason  why  Mexican  miners  are  less  esteemed  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Mexico  is  that,  even  assuming  their  efficiency  to  increase 
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somewhat  with  emigration,  their  wage  rises  in  a  still  higher  ratio. 
North  of  the  border  white  miners  are  everywhere  preferred  on  ma- 
chines. Many  Americans  are  employed  as  machine  men  in  the  country 
immediately  south  of  the  border,  where  Mexican  labor  commands 
high  wages,  but  in  Zacatecas,  where  the  experiment  was  tried  with 
selected  American  miners  who  were  expert  machine  men  and  other- 
wise satisfactory  employees,  it  was  found  considerably  more  eco- 
nomical to  use  Mexican  machine  men  at  the  respective  wages  there 
prevailing. 

American  miners  usually  will  not  work  in  company  with  Mexican 
miners.  One  reason,  as  stated,  is  that  the  Mexicans  are  careless,  use 
powder  with  poor  judgment,  and  do  not  pin  a  mine  well,  so  that 
where  they  are  employed  there  is  a  considerablfe  element  of  added 
risk.  Another  reason  is  the  hostility  of  miners'  unions  to  the  employ- 
ment of  Mexicans  as  skilled  laborers  in  mines. 

The  opposition  of  the  unions  to  Mexicans  is  due  largely  to  two 
causes.  They  are  cheap  labor,  and  though  their  lower  wages  may  not 
lessen  the  labor  cost  of  production,  on  account  of  their  lower  efficiency, 
they  constantly  threaten  the  maintenance  of  the  union  wage.  Also, 
the  Mexicans  have  been  used  as  strike  breakers. 

The  use  of  Mexicans  to  break  strikes  and  to  prevent  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  closed  shop  in  mining  districts  is  described  in  a  typical 
instance — the  Colorado  coal  strike  of  1903-4 — by  a  representative  of 
the  employers  as  follows : 

Equally  favorable  to  the  operators  in  Colorado  is  the  presence  of 
the  Mexican.  In  the  Eastern  States  the  first  effect  of  a  strike  is  the 
worst,  and  its  success  depends  largely  upon  the  suddenness  with  which 
men  leave.  In  Colorado  it  is  otherwise.  I  have  pointed  out  that  the 
Mexican  procures  his  livelihood  at  the  cost  of  the  least  exertion. 
Ordinarily  speaking,  he  can  not  find  employment  in  the  mines  so 
long  as  more  profitable  labor  is  to  be  had.  But  in  straits  the  Mexicans 
are  given  rooms  in  the  mines.  They  do  not  get  these  at  any  direct 
advance  in  wages,  but  there  are  many  ways — assignment  of  the  most 
preferable  rooms,  liberal  weights  and  measures,  and  sometimes  a  free- 
hand distribution  of  whisky — whereby  the  actual  wage  is  increased. 

The  Mexican  thus  brought  to  see  that  by  a  few  weeks  of  hard  labor 
in  the  mines  he  may  earn  more  than  by  desultory  attention  to  his 
goats  for  many  months  will  regretfully  drop  the  staff  and  take  up  the 
pick  until  he  has  perhaps  laid  up  $100.  Then  feeling  rich  he  will 
work  no  longer.  The  shock  of  the  strike  is  greatly  lessened  and  its 
pressure  upon  the  operators  postponed  until  the  latter  may  in  some 
degree  forearm  themselves  and  the  strength  of  the  strikers  is  some- 
what exhausted.  Thus  the  native  Mexican  acts  as  a  buffer  to  the 
blows  of  the  strikers.     The  Mexican  himself  rarely  strikes. 

Most  of  the  Mexicans  above  described  were  born  in  the  United 
States.  They  owned  little  homesteads,  and  were  not  forced  to  work, 
and  they  lived  about  as  far  north  as  Mexicans  are  employed  in  num- 
bers and  where  their  wage  relatively  to  that  of  whites  is  highest. 
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In  the  West  and  in  Mexico  the  principal  industry  subsidiary  to  min- 
ing is  smelting.  Very  few  Mexicans  are  employed  in  the  Colorado  steel 
works;  but  in  smelters  they  have  been  used  at  times  in  that  State, 
and  are  largely  employed  nearer  the  frontier.  In  Mexico  some  of  the 
largest  plants  in  the  world  are  run  entirely  by  this  labor,  under 
American  and  European  supervision.  Those  employed  around  the 
steel  works  and  smelters  in  Colorado  are  chiefly  engaged  in  chopping 
wood  and  in  hauling  fuel.  One  large  smelter  had,  at  the  time  it  was 
visited,  no  Mexicans  on  its  pay  rolls,  though  some  had  been  employed 
occasionally  in  the  past.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  by  contract,  at 
fixed  rates  per  ton  of  ore,  and  neither  Mexicans  nor  Japanese  can  com- 
pete with  the  physically  stronger  and  more  robust  Italians  and  Aus- 
trians.  Japanese  tried  unloading  ore  at  this  smelter,  but  they  could 
earn  only  $1.25  a  day,  while  Austrians  working  beside  them  at  the 
same  rate  per  ton  were  earning  $1.75  and  over  daily.  An  employ- 
ment agent  in  Denver  said  he  had  recently  filled  an  order  from  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  Company  with  40  men  from  Mexico  who 
'were  to  be  used  at  shoveling  coal.  That  work  is  about  the  same  as 
unloading  ore,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  Mexicans  were  contented 
with  much  lower  earnings  than  would  satisfy  Japanese  and  Eu- 
ropeans. A  smelter  engineer  in  Arizona  said  that  in  that  Territory 
Mexicans  were  employed  mostly  in  small  smelters,  performing  all  the 
common  labor  for  a  wage  averaging  about  $2  a  day.  The  large  cus- 
tom smelters  employ  fewer  Mexicans.  An  eight-hour  day  is  worked, 
because,  though  the  Mexicans  can  stand  hot  work,  they  can  not  work 
long  hours  in  the  very  hot  surroundings  of  a  desert  smelter.  Another 
informant  mentioned  smelters  where  but  three  white  men  were  em- 
ployed— an  engineer,  an  assayer,  and  a  superintendent.  At  the  El 
Paso  smelter,  where  labor  from  Mexico  is  very  largely  used,  men  were 
receiving  from  $1.10  to  $1.25  a  day. 

In  Mexico  itself  native  smelter  labor  was  said  to  be  very  satis- 
factory after  it  was  trained.  At  Zacatecas  laborers  were  paid  5  and 
6  "  reales,"  amounting  to  62£  and  75  cents  in  local  currency,  or  half 
that  amount  in  American  money.  At  a  very  large  American  smelter 
in  Aguas  Calientes  men  were  being  paid  62J  cents  (silver)  a  day, 
which  was  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  the  rate  paid  in  the  spring 
of  1007.  Besides  this,  in  order  to  encourage  regular  work,  if  a  laborer 
lost  but  one  workday  in  any  month  he  was  paid  the  extraordinary 
premium  of  50  cents  (silver)  a  day  for  that  month.  These  laborers 
were  observed  lined  up  on  pay  day.  Several  received  sums  that  would 
indicate  that  they  had  earned  the  premium.  They  were  fairly  sturdy 
and  well  fed,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  peons  who  came  in  to  market 
from  the  neighboring  "  haciendas.'1  Yet  the  smelter  workers  are 
themselves  peasants  and  usually  leave  work  in  July  to  put  in  their 
crops.  There  is  a  constant  labor  shortage,  though  the  manager  said 
his  best  laborers  did  not  emigrate. 
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LUMBERING  AND  WOODWORKING. 

The  lumber  industry  is  not  important  in  the  section  of  the  United 
States  where  Mexican  labor  is  common.  At  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
and  at  Flagstaff  and  a  few  other  places  in  northern  Arizona,  there 
are  sawmills  of  some  size,  supplied  with  timber  from  mountain 
camps  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  American  Lumber  Company, 
in  Albuquerque,  has  about  1,000  employees,  of  whom  something  over 
one-half  are  Spanish-speaking,  though  mostly  American  born.  A 
few  of  the  latter  are  employed  in  the  camps,  but  most  of  them  are 
laborers  and  lumber  pilers  at  the  mills,  where  they  earn  from  $1.25 
to  $2  a  day.  Immigrant  Mexicans  were  to  be  distinguished  from 
natives,  according  to  the  superintendent,  only  by  being  slightly  slower 
and  duller.  They  were  not  considered  ideal  laborers,  but  improved 
and  were  willing  to  learn.  Young  New  Mexicans  were  employed  as 
bench  workers  and  in  operating  machines  in  the  box  factory,  where 
they  earned  up  to  $2.75  a  day.  They  were  reported  to  work  regularly 
and  to  give  satisfaction. 

At  Flagstaff,  where  some  500  men  are  employed  in  mill  and  camp, 
a  large  majority  of  the  laborers  are  New  Mexicans,  and  give  satisfac- 
tion. About  20  immigrant  Mexicans  were  employed  as  tie  cutters, 
earning  $2  a  day.  They  are  also  satisfactory.  Mexicans  were  em- 
ployed as  section  men  on  the  logging  road. 

MISCELLANEOUS  OCCUPATIONS. 

Some  Mexican  laborers  are  located  in  city  colonies,  having  drifted 
away  from  the  railroads  to  engage  in  various  occupations  requiring 
little  skill.  During  the  clearing-up  operations  at  San  Francisco  they 
worked  by  the  side  of  Italians  and  Japanese,  sometimes  in  groups, 
often  scattered  among  workmen  of  other  nationalities,  earning  the 
regulation  $2  a  day.  Contractors  in  that  city  spoke  of  them  as  less 
efficient  than  Italians,  but  seemed  to  place  them  vaguely  in  the  same 
class.  As  the  demand  for  unskilled  labor  lessens  they  will  probably 
be  replaced  entirely  by  Europeans. 

In  Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  Mexicans  of  California  descent  and 
immigrants  are  employed  as  builders'  helpers  and  in  minor  occupa- 
tions connected  with  construction.  Parties  of  these  laborers  were 
unpacking  and  passing  tile  in  a  large  steel  office  building.  Em- 
ployers say  these  workers  are  mainly  from  Mexico.  They  carry  hods 
and  drive  dirt  carts.  Through  the  southern  counties  of  Arizona,  in 
the  Gadsden  Purchase,  there  has  always  been  a  larger  Mexican  popu- 
lation than  in  any  other  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  here — in  such 
towns  as  Phoenix  and  Tucson — the  less  skilled  building  trades  are 
largely  controlled  by  workers  of  this  nationality.  As  at  Laredo  and 
at  other  Mexican- American  frontier  towns,  the  better  class  of  these 
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workers  enter  trade  unions,  or  form  unions  separate  from  their  Eng- 
lish-speaking colleagues.  In  these  occupations  men  earn  from  $1.50 
to  $2  a  day.  At  Monterey,  Mexico,  similar  laborers,  employed  on  a 
large  ice  plant,  were  paid  but  75  cents  (silver)  a  day.  An  American 
manager  in  Monterey  said  Mexicans  worked  fairly  well  under  fore- 
men of  their  own  nationality,  but  that  as  soon  as  they  had  finished 
what  they  were  told  to  do  they  folded  their  arms  and  stood  still  until 
they  received  further  instructions. 

In  southern  California  and  in  Texas  Mexicans  do  most  of  the  exca- 
vating and  road  building,  and  are  otherwise  employed  on  public 
works.  In  the  former  State  a  contractor  said  Mexicans  could  drive 
a  two-mule  scraper,  but  that  he  would  not  trust  them  with  a  four-mule 
scraper.  They  were  paid  $2.25  a  day.  White  laborers  were  preferred, 
because  they  received  the  same  wages,  except  that  the  four-mule 
scraper  drivers  were  paid  $2.50  a  day.  Asphalt  and  cement  workers, 
except  skilled  hands,  are  paid  $1.25  a  day  in  Los  Angeles.  Mexicans 
accept  lower  wages  in  the  city,  because  they  can  be  with  their 
families.  The  pay  rolls  of  one  contracting  firm,  engaged  largely  in 
street  grading  and  in  other  public  works,  showed  that  Mexican  laborers 
were  paid  from  22$  to  30  cents  an  hour  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city. 
In  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  street  laborers  are  paid  $1.25  and  $1.50  a  day. 
They  are  mostly  Mexican  immigrants  or  of  Mexican  descent.  A 
number  of  Mexicans  are  employed  by  the  Government  upon  its  irri- 
gation projects  in  the  southwest.  They  were  said  to  be  receiving  the 
same  pay  as  other  laborers — that  is,  from  $2  to  $2.50  for  an  eight-hour 
day — but  it  was  evident  from  talk  with  the  foremen  that  where  uni- 
form wages  are  paid,  as  in  this  instance,  other  laborers  are  much  pre- 
ferred. 

In  the  city  colonies  of  Mexican  immigrants,  especially  in  families 
where  children  have  attended  public  school,  evidences  begin  to  appear 
of  a  differentiation  of  employments,  and  a  rise  of  the  more  intelli- 
gent to  a  better  class  of  positions.  In  Los  Angeles  immigrant  Mexi- 
cans are  working  in  slaughterhouses  and  in  meat  shops.  One  boy  is 
foreman  of  a  bed  spring  factory,  receiving  $18  a  week.  A  number  of 
girls  work  in  canneries  and  at  packing  crackers.  One  girl  is  clerk 
in  a  10-cent  store  that  caters  to  Mexican  trade.  A  few  women  are 
said  to  be  employed  in  clothing  factories,  though  none  were  actually 
found  in  this  occupation.  At  Austin,  Tex.,  a  number  of  Mexican 
girls  work  in  a  candy  factory,  where  they  are  said  to  be  more  regular 
and  to  have  better  morals  than  white  help. 

But  Mexican  women  and  children  do  not  usually  work  in  factories 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  partly  because  husbands  and  fathers 
oppose  it,  having  a  peasant  prejudice  to  their  women  leaving  home, 
and  it  is  partly  because  these  women  lack  the  foundations  of  industrial 
training.    For  the  same  reason  Mexicans  do  not  become  domestic 
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servants.  Women  of  the  better  laboring  class  will  not  leave  home, 
and  the  immigrant  women  have  so  little  conception  of  domestic  ar- 
rangements in  the  United  States  that  the  task  of  training  them  would 
be  too  heavy  for  American  housewives.  The  fairly  well-trained  serv- 
ants of  Mexico  do  not  emigrate.  Even  in  that  country  the  Chinese 
are  often  the  only  competent  and  trustworthy  servants  obtainable  by 
American  residents. 

CHARACTER,  AND  COMPARISON  WITH  OTHER  NATION- 
ALITIES. 

The  Mexican  laborer  is  unambitious,  listless,  physically  weak, 
irregular,  and  indolent.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  docile,  patient, 
usually  orderly  in  camp,  fairly  intelligent  under  competent  super- 
vision, obedient,  and  cheap.  If  he  were  active  and  ambitious,  he 
would  be  less  tractable  .and  would  cost  more.  His  strongest  point 
is  his  willingness  to  work  for  a  low  wage. 

Though  Mexicans  lack  ambition,  they  are  alert  in  certain  ways. 
In  the  Colorado  beet  country  they  are  said  to  be  the  first  to  reach  a 
section  where  higher  wages  are  paid.  "Quick  to  catch  on,"  was 
the  expression  used  in  characterizing  them.  A  California  contractor, 
who  had  very  broad  experience  with  laborers  of  this  nationality, 
said:  "They  have  more  intelligence  than  you  think  at  first.  They 
learn  quickly,  so  that  they  can  do  anything  in  asphalt  work." 
Other  employers,  both  in  Mexico  and  in  the  United  States,  noted 
similar  qualities  in  their  laborers;  the  usual  opinion,  however,  is 
that  they  are  dull. 

Though  careless  in  some  ways  about  money,  the  Mexicans  are 
very  tenacious  of  their  rights.  Many  disputes  arise  between  them 
and  the  farmers  employing  them  on  contract  in  the  beet  fields. 
Their  suspicions  of  the  fairness  of  their  employer  seem  easily 
aroused,  and  they  will  quit  a  job  at  once  if  they  think  they  are 
being  cheated.  One  employer  said  the  Mexicans  were  always  trying 
"  to  do  "  their  boss,  but  this  opinion  of  them  is  not  common.  Many 
of  them  drink  to  excess,  and  lose  time  after  a  spree;  but  they  never 
attack  a  man  placed  over  them,  and  they  settle  their  rows  among 
themselves. 

Ordinarily  their  credit  is  poor,  and  commissary  managers  com- 
plain of  losing  much  money  through  Mexican  patrons.  One  store- 
keeper, in  a  Colorado  mining  camp,  tried  the  experiment  of  ex- 
tending to  some  of  the  old  settled  and  more  reliable  Mexicans 
credit  to  the  amount  of  $25  on  thirty  days'  time ;  but  the  men  slowly 
fell  behind  in  their  accounts  and  would  not  pay  up,  and  the  experi- 
ment was  abandoned  after  six  months.  This  manager  said  he  would 
trust  ten  Italians  rather  than  one  Mexican.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  the  payment  of  a  debt  depends  upon  a  sentimental  obligation, 
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or  something  more  than  everyday  commercial  honor,  it  is  generally 
paid.  The  assistant  general  manager  of  one  of  the  Texas  railroads 
said  that  he  had  often  loaned  a  dollar  or  two  to  Mexican  workmen, 
who  chanced  to  be  stranded  in  the  city,  and  who  had  at  one  time  been 
employed  by  the  road,  and  that  they  had  never,  in  a  single  instance, 
failed  to  repay  him.  In  one  case  a  sick  man,  with  a  family,  on  his 
way  back  to  Mexico  borrowed  $2,  which  was  given  as  an  act  of 
charity  without  expectation  of  its  being  returned.  But  a  few  weeks 
or  months  later,  when  the  man  was  well  again  and  had  returned  to 
work,  he  stepped  into  an  office  of  the  same  railroad  several  hundred 
miles  off,  and  handed  the  money  to  the  agent  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
lender.  Money  lenders  in  Mexico  seem  to  loan  money  without  much 
security  to  intending  emigrants — though  the  actual  conditions  under 
which  these  loans  are  made  could  not  be  discovered.  But  probably 
in  such  cases  there  is  some  means  of  exacting  payment  in  case  the 
emigrant  ever  returns  to  his  home  and  family. 

Mexicans  who  have  families  are  said  generally  to  be  faithful  to 
their  marriage  relations.  Yet  this  common  testimony  of  employers 
and  foremen  and  those  dealing  most  with  these  laborers  was  directly 
contradicted  by  other  men  in  a  position  to  be  equally  well  informed. 
The  devotion  of  the  Mexican  laborer  to  his  family  while  it  is  with 
him,  and  his  desire  to  return  to  it  in  Mexico,  are  everywhere  recog- 
nized by  Americans.  The  bishop  of  an  American  Catholic  diocese, 
himself  a  Spaniard,  said  that  as  a  rule  the  immigrants  sent  money 
to  their  families  left  in  Mexico  and  ultimately  either  returned  to 
them  or  brought  them  to  the  United  States;  but  that  cases  occurred 
where  a  man  deserted  his  family  in  Mexico  and  took  up  with  some 
woman  of  his  class  in  the  United  States. 

Wherever  immigrant  Mexican  laborers  are  employed  in  any  num- 
bers in  the  Southwest  postmasters  reported  that  they  sent  money 
back  to  Mexico.  Usually  the  postal  orders  were  for  small  sums,  but 
often  they  made  a  respectable  total  in  the  aggregate.  From  Rocky 
Ford,  Colo.,  some  $300  a  month  is  thus  sent.  By  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  laborers  there  work  but  for  a  season,  most  of  them  doubtless 
hoard  their  earnings  (such  as  they  do  not  spend  currently)  and 
carry  them  back  with  them  on  their  return.  Near  Gallup,  X.  Mex., 
mine  and  railroad  laborers  send  money  home  through  the  post-office, 
ami  from  northern  Arizona,  as  an  educated  Mexican  who  acted  as 
correspondent  for  illiterate  laborers  expressed  it,  "  very  much  of 
what  they  don't  spend  "  is  thus  sent  home.  The  postmistress  at 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.,  said  that  making  out  postal  orders  for  Mexicans 
formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  work  of  the  office.  Some  officials, 
though  remarking  that  the  total  sum  was  small,  noted  it  as  a  new 
item  or  a  growing  item  in  their  post-office  transactions.  The  post- 
office  seems  to  be  used  by  Mexicans  for  money  transfers  the  more 
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frequently  the  greater  their  distance  from  the  border.  Those  near 
the  frontier,  intending  to  return  to  Mexico  themselves  shortly, 
probably  hold  their  money  to  carry  home  in  person.  A  labor  agent, 
dealing  with  Mexicans  on  the  frontier  and  speaking  Spanish  fluently, 
said  that  the  returning  immigrants  often  had  $200  gold  in  their 
possession,  which  is  a  fortune  for  a  workingman  in  central  Mexico. 
The  editor  of  a  Spanish  paper  in  El  Paso,  himself  a  former  Mexican 
official,  said  that  many  Mexicans  returned,  especially  from  the  min- 
ing country,  with  this  sum.  They  either  spend  it  in  ostentatious 
display  among  their  neighbors  when  they  get  home  and  return  to 
the  United  States  penniless  the  following  season,  or  else  buy  land 
and  stock.  The  few  thrifty  ones  probably  accumulate  enough  after 
a  few  trips  to  the  north  to  place  themselves  above  the  harder  and 
poorer  paid  kinds  of  labor  in  Mexico.  Two  men  of  this  character 
were  met  at  Zacatecas ;  one  had  a  stall  in  the  market. 

People  familiar  with  both  races  say  the  Mexicans  are  thriftier 
than  the  Negroes.  Some  of  the  Pueblo  Indian  laborers  in  the  South- 
west are  said  to  be  savers,  and  this  may  be  an  incipient  trait  in  the 
Indian  stock  of  the  Mexican  peon.  But  many  employers  in  the 
Southwest  and  in  Mexico  say  that  whisky,  gambling,  and  fine  clothes 
absorb  most  of  the  Mexican's  surplus  earnings.  Love  of  display  is 
a  very  common  trait  among  them  and  leads  to  some  desirable  results, 
such  as  the  improvement  of  the  homes  among  New  Mexicans,  and 
probably  also  among  the  immigrants.  But  their  lavish  expenditure 
seems  to  be  due  partly  to  actual  lack  of  foresight,  to  forgetfulness, 
when  they  have  money,  that  they  will  ever  again  be  without  it.  For 
instance,  when  the  beet  harvesters  return  to  El  Paso  from  Colorado,  in 
the  fall,  they  usually  have  plenty  of  money,  yet  not  over  30  per  cent 
of  the  laborers — by  actual  count  kept  at  one  mill — will  take  the  trouble 
to  form  parties  of  ten,  and  thus  secure  a  party  railway  rate  to  the 
frontier,  which  would  save  each  laborer  several  dollars.  This  is  not 
due  to  ignorance — for  in  the  particular  instance  mentioned  the  mill 
manager  took  special  trouble  to  inform  them  that  they  could  save  this 
money — but  apparently  to  a  desire  to  show  off  by  traveling  inde- 
pendently. 

Thrift  is  an  important  element  in  the  efficiency  of  labor;  for 
where  it  is  present  the  laborer  usually  works  more  regularly,  dis- 
sipates less,  and  is  constantly  urgent  for  higher  wages.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  thriftless  laborer  is  a  good  man  for  emergencies — 
a  short  job  pleases  him  as  well  as  a  long  one — and  he  will  work 
cheap.  If  the  thrift  of  the  Mexicans  increases  with  experience  in 
the  United  States,  though  there  is  not  much  reason  to  expect  this 
in  any  immediately  observable  degree,  they  will  lose  some  of  the 
peculiar  qualities  that  make  them  desirable  to  employers  at  present, 
but  at  the  same  time  acquire  others  that  will  add  to  their  value  in 
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a  different  direction.  In  the  comparisons  made  by  employers  and 
foremen  of  Mexican  with  other  immigrant  labor,  the  peculiar  serv- 
iceability of  each  in  a  different  way  was  sometimes  lost  sight  of, 
and  the  Mexican  was  judged  by  the  European  or  Oriental  standard 
or  vice  versa.  This  consideration  should  qualify  the  following 
observations : 

Different  employers  in  the  beet  fields,  in  comparing  Mexicans  with 
Japanese,  said :  "  Japanese  want  better  pay,  but  are  quicker  and  so  are 
as  cheap  as  Mexicans.  They  get  out  earlier  in  the  morning."  "  Our 
farmers  will  engage  good  Mexicans  for  the  following  year.  They  are 
about  equal  as  workers  to  Russians  and  Japanese,  but  not  so  intelli- 
gent and  thrifty.  Different  nationalities  don't  work  together.  Rus- 
sians and  Japanese  will  observe  their  contracts  better  than  Mexicans. 
Mexicans  are  the  best  spenders.  Russians  are  desirable  savers,  be- 
cause they  save  to  buy  farms.  The  Japanese  are  bad  savers,  because 
they  save  money  to  send  away."  "  The  Japanese  push  up  wages." 
(Given  as  an  unfavorable  comparison  with  Mexicans.) 

In  other  employments  Mexicans  and  Japanese  were  compared  as 
follows :  "  Old  Mexicans  are  better  laborers  than  Japanese  for  a  large 
employer  because  they  do  not  go  in  gangs,  under  a  head  man  or 
agent  like  the  Japanese.  [However,  in  the  beet  fields  they  work 
under  "  patrones  "  of  their  own  nationality.]  Every  Japanese  gang 
is  a  trade  union;  they  come  and  quit  together.  Among  the  Mexi- 
cans one  is  as  good  as  another,  and  they  will  split  up  and  go  off 
singly  to  different  jobs,  but  don't  all  quit  at  once."  These  obser- 
vations were  repeated  in  substance  by  other  employers.  "  Mexicans 
are  cheaper,  and  in  many  cases  just  as  good  man  for  man.  Japanese 
now  demand  at  least  $2  a  day,  about  the  same  as  a  white  man,  and 
they  are  getting  $2.25  a  day  at  the  tunnel."  (This  was  near  Trinidad, 
Colo.)  "  We  prefer  to  work  Mexicans.  Mexicans  will  work  with 
anybody  but  Japanese.  They  hate  the  Japs.  We  had  a  mixed  gang 
recently  on  a  stone  crusher,  when  we  were  very  short  of  labor,  the 
Mexicans  feeding  and  the  Japanese  in  front  of  the  machine.  The 
Mexicans  hustled  the  Japs  so  hard  that  they  drove  them  off  the  job 
and  we  had  to  substitute  Mexicans." 

Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  for  railroad  work 
Mexicans  are  preferred  in  many  places  to  Greeks,  and  even  to  Italians. 
The  following  are  memoranda  of  conversations  with  employers  and 
foremen  familiar  with  workers  of  these  nationalties :  "  On  railways 
Mexicans  are  better  than  Greeks  and  Italians,  and  next  to  the  Amer- 
ican 'hobo.'"  "New  Mexicans  are  better  laborers  than  Italians  or 
Greeks."  " *  Cholos '  are  generally  preferred  to  Greeks  or  Japa- 
nese, and  some  prefer  them  to  whites."  "Railways  prefer  Mex- 
icans to  Japanese  and  Europeans  because  they  don't  combine." 
"  Mexicans  are  rapidly  displacing  Greeks  and  Japanese  in  railway 
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work  in  California."  "While  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway  has 
Mexicans  generally  on  the  sections,  near  El  Paso,  where  there  are  some 
dangerous  cuts,  it  employs  Italians."  "  Mexicans  do  more  work  per 
man  [on  railways]  than  Greeks  and  Italians.  They  are  more  willing, 
and  if  one  is  discharged  the  others  will  not  quit." 

A  railroad  manager  has  been  previously  quoted  as  saying  that  for 
emergency  work  Negroes  were  better  than  Mexicans,  but  that  for 
plodding  work  the  latter  were  to  be  preferred.  Mexicans  are  con- 
sidered better  cotton  pickers,  because  they  will  work  the  season  out, 
while  Negroes  stop  in  the  midst  of  a  crop  to  spend  their  money. 
Another  employer  said :  "  Negroes  are  better  physically,  but  less  dili- 
gent, so  Mexicans  accomplish  as  much  as  they."  In  southern  Texas 
Mexican  labor  is  everywhere  preferred  to  Negro  labor,  and  is  sup- 
planting it  upon  public  works  in  many  places,  including  some  of  the 
larger  cities  along  the  Gulf  coast  and  in  central  Texas.  An  asphalt 
contractor  in  Los  Angeles  said :  " 4  Cholos '  are  better  workers  than 
Japanese,  Chinese,  or  Negroes." 

The  comparison  with  the  Indian  is  generally  unfavorable  to  the 
Mexican.  In  the  beet  country  the  Indian  is  considered  cheaper  and 
more  reliable,  if  not  otherwise  better  labor.  An  employer  said :  "  In- 
dian boys  from  14  to  20  years  old,  such  as  we  have  had  here,  will 
do  as  much  as  any  laborers,  Mexican,  Russian,  or  Japanese."  A 
foreman  in  Arizona,  whose  statement  could  not  be  verified,  said: 
44  The  Santa  Fe  paid  Navajo  Indians  $2  a  day  when  it  was  paying 
4  cholos '  $1.25,  because  Indians  did  nearly  double  the  work."  At  the 
Gallup  (N.  Mex.)  coal  mines  it  was  said:  "  Navajos  are  better  than 
Mexican  immigrants,  and  the  latter  are  about  as  good  as  the  Greeks 
and  Japanese."  The  Yaqui  Indians  also  are  considered  good  workers. 
The  governor  of  Arizona  said :  "  The  best  labor  we  get  from  Mexico 
is  the  Yaqui  Indians.  They  are  more  regular  and  industrious  than 
the  other  immigrants  from  that  country.  They  come  up  here,  frater- 
nize with  the  Mexicans,  and  then  buy  arms  and  go  back  home  to 
shoot  Mexicans."  A  mine  manager  in  Mexico  said :  "  Mexican  labor 
in  Mexico  is  not  as  good  as  Mexican  labor  in  the  United  States.  The 
best  labor  we  have  here  (in  Sonora)  is  the  Yaqui  Indians." 

The  general  relation  of  Old  Mexican  to  New  Mexican  or  American- 
born  labor  of  Mexican  descent  is  thus  summarized  by  those  familiar 
with  both:  "Old  Mexicans  are  increasing  (in  the  Colorado  beet 
fields)  relatively  to  New  Mexicans."  "  From  1900  till  1005  New 
Mexicans  were  the  chief  beet-field  workers.  Since  1905  Old  Mexi- 
cans have  been  supplanting  them."  "  New  Mexicans  are  not  em- 
ployed so  much  as  formerly,  because  they  can  get  work  at  home." 
"  When  they  can  make  them  understand  (i.  e.,  speak  Spanish  or  have 
an  interpreter),  farmers  take  Old  Mexicans  in  preference  to  New 
Mexicans.    The  latter  are  pretty  smart  and  lazy."    "  The  New  Mexi- 
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cans  are  at  the  stage  where  '  a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.' " 
44 1  have  nothing  to  do  with  New  Mexicans,  because  they  are  too 
smart  for  me  and  too  vicious."  "  Texas  Mexicans,  whom  I  sometimes 
employed  for  ranch  (farm)  work  in  Mexico,  were  better  than  the 
natives,  because  they  were  more  intelligent  and  knew  how  to  use 
tools  and  implements."  44  New  Mexicans  make  at  least  double  as  good 
coal  miners  as  Old  Mexicans."  44  Section  foremen  around  here  pre- 
fer New  Mexicans  to  Old  Mexicans,  because  the  latter  are  so  slow  to 
understand."  "  New  Mexicans  are  better  than  Old  Mexicans  for 
lumber  yard  work,  because  they  are  more  intelligent."  44  New  Mexi- 
cans are  better  yard  men  and  lumber  pilers  than  white  men." 

All  of  these  comparisons  are  understood  to  apply  only  to  unskilled 
or  semiskilled  labor.  In  any  higher  class  of  employment  the  Euro- 
pean would  in  all  cases  be  preferred. 

HOME  LIFE  AND  STANDARD  OF  LIVING. 

The  wants  of  the  Mexican  peon  are  hardly  more  complex  than 
those  of  the  original  Indian  from  whom  he  is  descended.  An  adobe 
hut  with  an  earth  floor,  or  even  a  shelter  of  branches  against  the 
wind,  a  few  pieces  of  pottery,  a  serape  or  a  sheepskin  to  lie  on  at 
night  and  to  keep  out  the  keener  blasts  by  day,  a  modicum  of  cotton 
clothing,  sandals,  and  a  cheap  straw  sombrero  are  a  sufficient  domestic 
equipment.  Corn,  beans,  and  chilis  are  the  staples  of  his  coarse  and 
simple  diet.  Equally  cheap  pulque  or  its  more  potent  and  dangerous 
distillation,  mescal,  supplies  the  stimulant  demanded  by  the  crudeness 
of  his  food,  and  card  playing  affords  the  diversion  needed  to  break 
the  monotony  of  his  life. 

In  New  Mexico  one  can  observe  a  more  advanced  stage  in  the  trans- 
formation from  this  simple  and  unprogressive  condition  than  is  to 
be  seen  as  yet  in  Mexico  itself.  For  the  same  influences  are  at  work 
upon  the  Pueblo-Aztec  races  in  both  republics,  though  they  have 
come  a  little  earlier  in  the  north.  Thirty  years  ago  the  New  Mexican 
villager  had  no  use  for  money.  There  was  not  even  an  iron  hinge  in 
his  hut.  His  pottery  was  fashioned  by  his  own  hands,  as  was  the 
rude  plow  with  which  he  scratched  a  bit  of  valley  land.  Clothing 
was  often  woven  by  the  family  from  the  wool  of  his  own  flocks.  Old 
settlers  remember  when  jury  fees  were  almost  the  only  money  country- 
men ever  saw. 

Then  came  the  railroad,  along  which  circulated  dollars,  as  well  as 
other  commodities  new  to  the  country.  The  peasant  felt  the  pressure 
of  novel  needs  about  the  time  he  found  a  market  for  his  labor.  Gradu- 
ally his  standard  of  living  rose.  Now,  except  in  remote  localities,  the 
adobe  hut,  to  which  the  American-born  Mexican  wisely  eliiiirs.  usually 
contains  an  iron  bed,  frequently  a  good  cooking  range,  and  not 
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unusually  other  furniture.  His  windows  are  glazed,  cheap  prints 
adorn  the  walls,  and  a  white  spread  sets  forth  the  importance  of  the 
bed.  These  adobe  dwellings  are  usually  neat  and  clean,  with  an 
orderliness  not  always  to  be  found  in  the  homes  of  immigrant  laborers 
from  Europe. 

The  New  Mexican  no  longer  is  village  shy,  averse  to  leaving  the 
neighborhood  where  he  was  born  and  where  he  can  always  find 
shelter  and  food  among  his  friends.  He  makes  seasonal  migrations 
to  distant  parts  of  the  west  in  search  of  work,  often  leaving  his  fam- 
ily behind  him  to  attend  to  the  crop  in  his  absence.  A  Las  Vegas 
(N.  Mex.)  merchant  received  answers  to  an  advertisement  in  a  local 
Spanish  paper  from  Texas,  Arizona,  California,  Wyoming,  and 
Colorado,  so  widely  had  the  resident  Mexicans  scattered  to  find 
employment  upon  the  ranches  and  the  railroads.  One  little  village 
had  70  men  absent,  mostly  in  Utah  as  sheep  herders.  As  a  rule  the 
hamlets  in  the  irrigated  bottoms  do  not  afford  work  for  wages,  so 
this  migration  of  the  Spanish-speaking  people  within  the  United 
States  is  a  migration  for  money — not  the  nomadic  restlessness  of  an 
old  Indian  stock,  but  a  definite  seeking  after  better  economic  condi- 
tions— after  the  means  to  supply  new  needs. 

Although  the  women  stay  at  home  and  do  not  themselves  become 
earners,  they  appear  to  be  the  spenders,  or  the  ones  for  whom  money 
is  first  and  chiefly  spent.  A  Mexican  laborer  will  dress  his  wife  and 
children  expensively  while  he  wears  rags  himself.  Social  emulation 
or  some  kindred  sentiment  seems  to  account  for  the  slow  but  steady 
improvement  in  the  New  Mexican  home.  In  fact,  showy  furniture 
frequently  stands  as  a  symbol  of  means  rather  than  of  use.  A  well 
draped  bed  will  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  an  apartment  where 
the  family  sleeps  on  the  floor.  And  these  new  standards  of  style 
n nd  ostensible  comfort  are  set  by  the  women  rather  than  by  the  men. 

The  immigrant  from  Old  Mexico  is  passing  along  the  same  road 
as  his  brother  north  of  the  line,  only  he  is  a  little  behind.  He  dons 
American  working  clothes  when  he  crosses  the  border;  and  if  he 
goes  into  a  boarding  camp  becomes  accustomed  to  a  dietary  scale  far 
above  that  to  which  he  was  accustomed  at  home.  It  is  doubtful  if  the 
fresh -meat-eating  laborer  ever  returns  willingly  to  a  vegetable  diet. 
Some  Mexicans  in  Texas  seem  to  appreciate  the  United  States  chiefly  as 
a  place  where  there  is  more  to  eat  than  in  Mexico.  In  migrating 
to  the  United  States  the  Mexican  loosens  the  home  tie  more  than  does 
the  New  Mexican  in  his  migrations ;  for  he  goes  to  a  greater  distance 
and  to  a  different  country.  Therefore  he  breaks  away  more  completely 
from  the  system  of  communal  dependence  common  to  the  Spanish- 
speaking  peasantry  of  both  countries,  where  the  lazy  man  and  the  man 
out  of  work  live  off  their  relatives  and  neighbors,  so  that  the  sense 
of  individual  economic  responsibility  is  never  developed.    The  corn- 
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munal  standard  of  living  is  apt  to  be  low,  because  emulative  influences 
are  absent.  In  the  United  States,  for  instance,  the  standard  of  living 
constantly  rises,  partly  because  every  man  wants  to  excel  or  at  least 
equal  his  neighbor  in  home  surroundings.  And  other  things  being 
the  same,  the  standard  of  living  rises  most  rapidly  where  there  is 
the  most  social  contact,  as  in  towns  and  in  cities,  provided  each  family 
unit  is  upon  an  independent  basis.  But  where  the  man  who  in- 
creases his  family  expenditure,  at  once,  by  this  evidence  of  prosperity, 
becomes  the  prey  of  all  his  poorer  relatives  and  connections,  and  even 
neighbors,  who  swarm  in  and  eat  up  his  surplus  substance,  obviously 
there  can  be  little  progress,  though  there  is  a  comfortable  condition 
of  equality  among  all  members  of  the  community.  This  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  Mexican  villagers.  Custom  made  the  more  industrious 
and  efficient  the  victims  of  the  lazy  and  inefficient.  There  was  no 
incentive  to  accumulate.     Society  was  reduced  to  a  subsistence  basis. 

With  emigration  the  communal  unit  is  broken  up,  and  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  accumulate  and  enjoy  the  fruit  of  this  accumulation. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  Mexican  laborer  in  the  United  States 
works  usually  prevent  his  having  a  home ;  so  he  does  not  buy  furni- 
ture. But  he  spends  liberally  for  clothing,  and  if  his  family  accom- 
panies him,  provides  well  for  his  wife  and  children.  He  thus  ac- 
customs himself  to  things  he  has  not  heretofore  enjoyed,  and  carries 
the  taste  for  these  things  back  to  Mexico.  New  demands  for  Ameri- 
can manufactures  grow  up  in  Mexico  where  the  returned  emigrant 
has  settled,  and  trade  follows  in  the  wake  of  retreating  labor. 

It  is  the  general  opinion  that  Mexican  immigrants  eat  better  and 
more  varied  food  in  the  United  States  than  at  home,  but  their 
diet  in  the  United  States  is  so  different  under  different  conditions 
that  a  safe  conclusion  can  not  be  drawn  from  observing  isolated 
cases.  A  person  who  had  lived  among  Mexicans  in  Mexico  and 
in  Colorado  said :  u  Both  immigrants  and  American-born  Mexicans 
eat  chilis  and  beans  and  jerk  their  meat.  But  in  Old  Mexico  people 
have  a  greater  variety  of  food,  because  it  is  so  easily  procured." 
This  applies  especially  to  fruits  and  to  vegetables,  which  are  fairly 
abundant  and  varied,  though  of  poor  quality,  at  least  in  the  markets 
of  the  larger  provincial  towns  of  Mexico.  At  a  Colorado  coal  mine 
store  a  typical  bill  of  a  New  Mexican  was  4  sacks  of  flour,  Mexican 
beans,  canned  goods  (tomatoes,  corn,  and  peas),  a  15-pound  bucket 
of  jelly,  20  pounds  of  lard,  chilis,  corn  meal,  and  about  $3  worth  of 
fresh  boiling  beef  and  bacon.  ThisTepresents  about  the  best  dietary 
scale  of  Spanish-speaking  laborers,  where  they  board  themselves. 
Some  items  are  omitted  or  were  obtained  elsewhere.  Compared  with 
this  is  the  following  weekly  ration  of  a  "  family  "(a)  on  a  plantation 
in  the  extreme  southern  portion  of  Mexico,  where  wages  are  high  for 

*A  man,  wife,  and  children  too  young  to  work. 
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the  Republic  and  labor  scarce:  1£  kilos  (3.3  pounds)  beans, 
1  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  rice,  600  grams  (1.3  pounds)  coffee,  i  kilo  (1.1 
pounds)  salt,  1  kilo  (2.2  pounds)  brown  sugar,  3  kilos  (6.6  pounds) 
meat,  one-half  bottle  lard,  one-half  bottle  kerosene.  At  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  a  Mexican  said  that  men  boarding  themselves  paid  $4  or  $5 
a  month  for  a  house,  usually  occupied  by  two  or  more,  and  bought 
flour,  beans,  sugar,  and  coffee,  but  no  meat  and  very  little  of  other 
provisions.  At  a  railway  store  in  California  immigrant  Mexicans^ 
were  buying  bacon,  ham,  flour,  beans,  and  some  canned  goods.  Where 
they  are  boarded,  as  remarked  elsewhere,  they  eat  a  great  deal  of 
fresh  meat.  One  contractor  said  of  his  Old  Mexicans:  "  They  gorge 
themselves  on  meat." 

A  merchant  dealing  with  both  New  Mexicans  and  immigrant  Mexi- 
cans said:  " Mexicans  born  in  this  country  are  usually  neat  about 
their  homes  and  buy  things  to  make  them  comfortable.  They  will 
own  a  $35  bed,  though  they  sleep  out  of  doors  in  summer.  I  sell  on 
an  average  one  good  kitchen  range  a  month  to  Mexicans  in  this  com- 
munity of  some  500  people.  They  have  crayon  enlargements  in  their 
houses.  They  don't  use  much  table  linen;  they  use  oilcloth.  They 
like  gaudily  colored  table  covers  and  pottery  ornaments."  Old  Mexi- 
cans buy  a  cheaper  quality  of  goods  and  in  smaller  quantities  than 
New  Mexicans;  and  all  Mexicans,  though  better  buyers,  use  cheaper 
articles  than  Italians,  and  buy  them  with  less  discrimination.  Italians 
will  pay  40  cents  a  pound  for  Edam  cheese,  and  correspondingly 
higher  prices  for  the  best  imported  olive  oil  and  macaroni,  if  the 
articles  are  really  as  represented,  but  Mexicans  buy  better  cloth- 
ing, especially  for  their  women  and  children.  Young  Americans 
of  Mexican  descent  buy  tailor-made  clothing,  but  older  New  Mex- 
icans and  immigrants  will  seldom  pay  more  than  $10  for  a  ready- 
made  suit.  The  wives  of  Mexican  miners  and  laborers  will  buy 
more  expensive  hats  and  shoes  than  American  women  of  a  much 
better  position  in  life.  Sewing  machines  have  found  their  way  into 
Mexican  homes  throughout  the  Southwest.  The  returning  immi- 
grant often  invests  a  considerable  share  of  his  savings  in  attire  for 
himself  and  family  before  reaching  home. 

EMIGRATION  AND  LABOR  EFFICIENCY. 

The  new  sense  of  self-dependence  created  by  migration  is  said  to 
be  both  a  moral  and  an  industrial  stimulus  to  the  Mexican,  and  does 
not  leave  him  even  when  he  returns  to  his  own  country.  Several 
employers  in  Mexico  expressed,  independently  of  each  other,  the 
opinion  that  the  laborer  who  had  been  to  the  United  States  was  a 
better  worker  than  the  one  who  had  never  left  home.  Some  thought 
that  the  old-time  peon,  who  had  never  left  his  village,  was  more  tract- 
able and  could  be  driven  more;  but  that  the  laborer  educated  by 
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travel  across  the  border  had  more  initiative  and  intelligence,  and 
more  need  for  money,  so  that  his  real  efficiency  was  higher,  though 
his  habits  were  more  irregular.  The  testimony  of  employers  who  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  observe  labor  in  both  countries,  was  unanimous 
that  Mexicans  worked  better  in  the  United  States  than  in  Mexico; 
that  they  learned  to  direct  their  work  more  intelligently,  worked 
more  days  a  month,  and  worked  with  more  vigor.  This  was  attrib- 
uted partly  to  American  superintendence,  partly  to  higher  wages 
and  better  food,  and  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  Mexican  came  to  the 
United  States  with  the  definite  object  of  saving  money  to  carry  back 
home,  and  gave  his  attention  to  that  one  thing. 

One  railway  manager  qualified  his  opinion  of  the  influence  of  emi- 
gration upon  the  labor  efficiency  of  Mexicans  as  follows:  "Their 
efficiency  is  not  increased  by  higher  wages.  They  do  not  do  so  much 
as  five  years  ago.  But  those  who  have  been  in  the  United  States  are 
in  some  respects  cheaper,  because  they  need  less  supervision.'9  An- 
other employer,  with  more  men  in  his  service,  summed  up  the  matter 
by  saying  of  laborers  who  had  come  back  to  Mexico  to  work,  after 
being  in  the  United  States :  "  We  get  more  service  for  more  wages." 

The  general  educational  effect  of  travel  upon  the  Mexican  peons  is 
probably  wholesome.  They  learn  to  do  new  kinds  of  work,  under  new 
conditions.  They  see  different  ways  of  living  and  acquire  new  wants. 
They  begin  to  have  a  vague  ambition  for  social  and  economic  better- 
ment. It  is  so  usual  in  Mexico  to  speak  of  the  Indian  laborer  as  abso- 
lutely without  ambition,  that  to  attribute  to  him  this  quality  marks  a 
man  in  common  opinion  as  a  theorist.  But  the  very  movement  of 
this  labor  northward  is  a  proof  of  ambition.  These  workers  are  not 
forced  from  their  homes — they  leave  against  opposition  of  their  old 
employers,  those  whom  they  have  been  taught  to  respect  and  obey. 
Sometimes  they  leave  against  the  will  of  the  priest  as  well  as  of  the 
"  patron ;"  for  there  is  often  solidarity  of  interest  between  the  two  in 
rural  parishes.  The  attraction  that  overcomes  this  opposition  is 
therefore  a  strong  one — and  it  is  none  other  than  the  motive  that  sets 
the  European  immigrant  upon  his  way  across  the  sea — to  earn  more 
money  and  to  live  better.  Some  educated  Mexicans  say  that  the 
laborers  of  their  country  are  beginning  to  be  restless  under  the  old 
caste  inferiority,  to  which  they  have  submitted  from  before  the  Con- 
quest; that  doctrines  of  equality,  but  half  comprehended,  are  awaken- 
ing new  ideas  among  the  peasantry,  and  that  the  movement  among 
them  to  the  north  is  partly  a  groping  for  an  opportunity  to  rise  out 
of  their  hereditary  condition.  A  mere  grain  of  truth  may  be  at  the 
bottom  of  this  opinion,  but  it  is  mostly  the  idealism  of  educated  social 
optimists,  read  into  the  extremely  simple  and  practical  mind  of  the 
Indian,  who  aspires  mostly  for  very  concrete  things.  The  peon  im- 
migrant has  an  ambition ;  but  it  is  limited  to  the  few  dollars  which  he 
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can  carry  back  to  his  family  and  often  dissipate  in  gorgeous  expendi- 
ture. Still,  this  ambition  is  better  than  none  at  all;  and  it  results 
in  labor,  which  is  discipline,  and  in  saving,  which  is  a  still  higher  and 
less  familiar  discipline  to  these  people.  Ultimately  it  brings  about  a 
higher  standard  of  living,  which  is  the  basis  for  social  aspirations, 
such  as  overhopeful  Mexicans  already  feign  to  discover  among  their 
peon  classes. 

This  primary  desire  for  money,  even  if  the  money  is  to  be  spent  un- 
wisely, makes  the  Mexican  a  better  worker.  His  efficiency  as  a  laborer 
is  rising  slowly  to  the  demands  of  the  gold-paying  employer  in  the 
United  States.  As  he  acquires  more  varied  experience,  his  initiative 
and  adaptability  increase.  When  it  is  considered  that  he  is  the  prod- 
uct of  unnumbered  generations  of  training  in  a  single  occupation — in 
the  simplest  of  all  labor,  primitive  and  unprogressive  agriculture — it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  respond  readily  to  all  the  varied 
demands  of  modern  industry.  The  important  point  is  that  he  im- 
proves, "  catches  on,"  as  the  foremen  say. 

SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  MEXICANS  IN  THE  UNITED 

STATES. 

The  Spanish-speaking  population  of  the  United  States  has  not  in- 
creased rapidly,  and  in  localities  where  it  is  brought  into  close  compe- 
tition with  other  races  appears  to  be  decreasing.  But  the  population 
of  Mexico  has  more  than  doubled  within  one  hundred  years,  without 
appreciable  immigration.  The  number  of  inhabitants  in  the  Repub- 
lic at  present  probably  exceeds  15,000,000.  The  race  has  not  been  as 
prolific  in  Mexico  as  either  the  white  or  the  black  race  in  the  United 
States.  This  has  probably  been  due  not  so  much  to  a  lower  birth  rate 
as  to  a  higher  death  rate,  caused  by  poorer  sanitary  conditions  and 
less  nourishing  food.  Mexicans  are  fatalists  in  case  of  epidemics^ 
exposing  themselves  to  contagion  without  regard  to  consequences. 
They  are  said  to  be  susceptible  to  tuberculosis.  While  they  do  not 
impress  one  as  able  to  resist  the  stress  of  modern  urban  life,  they  liter- 
ally swarm  in  the  crowded,  insanitary  courts  of  the  City  of  Mexico. 

Physicians  familiar  with  Mexican  immigrants  in  the  United  States 
usually  speak  of  them  as  poorly  nourished,  with  less  vigor  and  resist- 
ance to  disease  than  Europeans,  Negroes,  or  Americans.  A  mine 
physician  said :  "  Mexicans  in  this  country  have  fairly  large  families, 
but  the  population  resident  here  increases  but  slowly,  if  at  all,  on 
account  of  the  low  resistance  powers  of  the  race.n  Parasitic  anaemia, 
or  the  "  hook  worm,"  is  not  the  cause  of  this,  apparently,  since  the 
disease  is  unknown  in  many  parts  of  Mexico  and  not  common  among 
the  immigrants.  There  are  a  few  cases  in  coal  mines  near  the  border, 
all  popularly  supposed  to  be  brought  from  a  single  mining  district 
of  Mexico,  and  to  be  due  to  the  habit  of  earth-eating  said  to  prevail 
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in  that  locality.  Speaking  of  Mexican  communities  in  Colorado,  a 
person  familiar  with  them  said :  "  New  Mexicans  have  large  families, 
but  seem  to  be  dying  out ;  and  the  Mexican  population  of  Pueblo  and 
Trinidad  appears  to  be  decreasing,  and  would  decrease  more  were  it 
not  for  immigration  from  the  south."  There  are  no  statistics  to  show 
whether  or  not  this  surmise  is  correct.  The  American  population  of 
these  western  towns  and  cities  is  growing  so  rapidly,  and  the  country 
is  filling  up  so  fast  with  European  immigrants,  that  the  so-balled 
"  Mexican  "  population,  while  really  growing,  may  by  contrast  appear 
to  be  lessening;  also,  the  New  Mexicans  are  more  widely  distributed 
than  formerly,  entering  new  occupations  and  old  occupations  in  a 
country  that  was  entirely  without  settlers  a  few  years  ago.  There- 
fore a  local  decrease  might  accompany  a  general  increase  throughout 
the  State,  or  in  neighboring  States.  At  one  place  in  Colorado  an 
election  official  said  that  the  poll  books  showed  a  decreasing  Mexican 
population.  But  such  evidence  has  no  value  for  general  purposes. 
In  Los  Angeles  immigrant  Mexicans  are  said  to  be  more  robust  than 
natives  of  Mexican  descent,  and  to  be  displacing  them.  The  impres- 
sion of  Americans  here  and  in  the  Territories  accords  with  the  opin- 
ions given  from  Colorado,  that  the  American-born  Mexicans  are  a 
decadent  race,  yielding  before  the  physically  more  vigorous  immi- 
grants from  Europe  and  the  East.  One  cause  given  for  the  decline 
of  the  New  Mexican  population  is  inbreeding — intermarriage  for  gen- 
erations among  the  few  families  of  a  village,  said  to  result  in  stunting 
and  deformities  and  in  a  general  decrease  of  virility. 

Los  Angeles  has  probably  the  largest  urban  colony  of  immigrant 
•Mexicans  in  the  United  States.  The  total  Spanish-speaking  popu- 
lation of  the  city  is  said  not  to  be  increasing,  but  natives  are  being 
supplanted  by  immigrants,  so  that  in  a  district  in  the  old  Span- 
ish town,  where  there  are  still  many  hundreds  of  Mexicans,  a  social 
settlement  worker  knew  of  but  four  families  that  were  born  in  this 
country.  These  people  live  in  courts  and  in  alleys,  into  which  open 
one-story  huts  having  one  or  two  rooms,  built  of  wood  or  brick  and 
adobe,  weatherproof,  but  ill-lighted,  unclean,  unwholesome,  and  hardly 
to  be  tolerated  by  the  poorest  except  in  the  sunny  and  warm  California 
climate.  Not  long  ago  a  physician  found  23  Mexicans  sleeping  in 
one  small  room  in  this  district,  and  another  was  added  to  the  num- 
ber before  he  left.  These  courts  harbor  not  only  Mexicans,  but 
Negroes  and  Slavs  as  well.  Families  of  different  race  and  nation- 
ality occupy  adjoining  tenements.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
the  house  of  one  from  the  other,  except  that  a  box  of  flowers  occa- 
sionally is  seen  in  front  of  the  Mexican  quarters.  Single-room  huts 
rent  for  $3  a  month,  and  this  rate  per  room  is  charged  for  larger 
tenements.    On  account  of  a  recent  tenement  house  ordinance  in  Los 
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Angeles  the  condition  of  these  courts  had  improved  somewhat  when 
they  were  visited,  in  the  autumn  of  1907.  Outside  water  taps  and 
closets — apparently  serving  an  entire  court — with  sewer  connection 
had  been  installed. 

Austin  and  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  have  large  colonies  of  immigrant 
Mexicans,  which  are  undoubtedly  growing  rapidly,  and  not,  like 
that  of  Los  Angeles,  about  stationary  in  total  population.  But 
housing  conditions  are  better,  partly  because  land  values  are  lower 
and  there  is  less  necessity  for  crowding. 

Los  Angeles  is  a  native  American  city,  settled  mostly  by  people 
from  the  Eastern  States.  Of  a  total  public  school  enrollment  of 
42,260  but  2,046  are  foreign-born.  Of  these  foreign-born  children, 
938  are  natives  of  Mexico.  The  last  census  statistics  are  already 
too  old  to  show  the  relative  numbers  of  Mexicans  and  other  for- 
eigners in  the  city,  but  these  figures  are  thought  by  the  school 
authorities  to  indicate  that  the  school  attendance  of  .Mexicans  is 
relatively  as  large  as  that  of  other  nationalities. 

The  Mexicans  of  San  Antonio  show  an  interest  in  the  public  schools 
and  the  attendance  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  fact  the  authorities 
find  it  difficult  to  provide  adequate  accommodations  in  the  Mexican 
quarter  of  the  city.  In  one  district,  where  seven-eighths  of  the  en- 
rollment is  Mexican,  within  five  years  an  eight-room  building  has 
been  increased  to  sixteen  rooms  and  a  seven-room  building  built  in  a 
different  part  of  the  district.  Parents  show  great  interest  in  the 
schools  and  a  Mexican  merchant  presented  a  bell  to  one  of  the  build- 
ings at  the  time  of  its  completion.  There  is  usually  a  Mexican  mem- 
ber— an  American-born  citizen  of  Mexican  descent — on  the  school- 
board  to  represent  the  Spanish-speaking  people  of  the  city.  All  in- 
struction is  in  English  and  the  children  are  taught  to  salute  the  flag. 
American  parents  send  their  children  to  the  same  schools  with  Mex- 
ican children.  The  attitude  of  the  people  of  the  city  toward  Mexican 
children  in  the  schools  was  thus  explicitly  described  by  an  educa- 
tional officer :  "  The  citizens  of  San  Antonio  want  the  Mexican  chil- 
dren to  have  the  same  advantages  as  their  own  in  the  public  schools 
for  four  reasons:  (1)  From  humanitarian  considerations  they  want 
to  raise  the  Mexican  population  and  give  it  a  better  chance  in  life; 
(2)  from  political  considerations  they  want  to  satisfy  the  Mexican 
voters;  (3)  many  business  men  see  a  practical  advantage  in  having 
their  children — more  especially  boys — associate  with  Mexican  children 
in  school  and  learn  their  character,  because  they  will  have  to  deal  with 
them  in  after  life;  (4)  we  all  want  to  keep  the  Mexican  population 
contented,  so  more  Mexican  labor  will  immigrate  to  this  country." 
In  this  city  the  testimony  was  that  Mexican  children  were  well  be- 
haved in  school,  and  that  they  were  bright  in  the  primary  grades 
and  in  the  manual  training  departments,  but  that  they  entered  later 
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and  left  earlier  than  American  children.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
the  adult  Mexican  population  of  Texas  and  of  the  Territories  had 
never  enjoyed  public  school  advantages,  and  so  the  present  generation 
of  children  grows  up  in  ignorant  homes.  But  this  will  not  be  true 
of  the  next  generation. 

In  Los  Angeles  few  Mexican  pupils  remain  longer  than  through 
the  second  grade,  which  gives  them  the  mere  elements  of  reading 
and  writing;  but  it  takes  them  longer  than  American  children  to 
advance  this  far,  because  they  have  to  learn  English.  When  placed 
in  an  ungraded  room  as  an  experiment  some  Mexican  children  made 
more  progress.  Of  course  there  are  exceptional  cases  where  children 
pass  beyond  the  primary  grades;  and  three  Mexicans  of  a  better 
class  were  attending  the  polytechnic  high  school.  The  children  are 
reported  to  be  tractable  and  to  like  going  to  school.  They  give  no 
trouble,  and  their  only  difficulty  comes  from  the  aggressions  of  a 
rougher  class  of  white  pupils.  The  girls  are  said  to  be  moral — 
better  safeguarded  either  by  principle  or  by  home  discipline  than 
the  lower  class  of  white  girls.  Mexican  children  are  rather  studious 
by  nature,  but  those  in  Los  Angeles  are  hampered  by  poor  home 
surroundings.  Partly  from  lack  of  home  conveniences  for  washing, 
the  children  are  apt  to  come  to  school  dirty.  After  school  baths  were 
installed  in  one  building,  there  was  much  improvement  in  this 
respect.  But  Mexicans  are  prejudiced  against  water,  believing  that 
washing  causes  fever.  After  their  children  have  been  vaccinated 
Mexican  parents  will  keep  them  away  from  water  for  weeks,  though 
the  parents  have  superstitious  faith  in  the  vaccination  itself,  as  a 
sort  of  mystic  rite.  But  it  is  easier  for  school  authorities  to  enforce 
some  sort  of  home  hygiene  for  these  pupils,  because  the  Mexicans 
have  much  respect  for  authority  and  make  an  attempt  to  follow 
official  directions. 

Irregular  attendance  retards  the  progress  of  Mexican  pupils.  Boys 
are  sent  on  errands,  and  usually  have  to  provide  the  family  with 
fuel,  which  they  pick  up  in  the  streets  and  around  new  buildings. 
Children  of  both  sexes  are  often  absent  on  feast  days  and  on  holy 
days.  Though  children  are  sent  to  church  on  these  occasions,  Mexi- 
can parents  usually  patronize  public  rather  than  parochial  schools. 
This  does  not  seem  to  be  from  motives  of  economy;  for  they  make 
sacrifices  to  provide  their  children  with  text-books,  and  will  not 
appeal  to  the  authorities  for  free  books,  though  these  can  be  obtained 
where  parents  are  themselves  unable  to  provide  them.  In  this  mat- 
ter Mexicans  are  in  strong  contrast  with  Italians,  who  try  to  get 
text-books  from  the  school  board  after  they  are  well-to-do  and  tax- 
payers on  city  property.  A  Mexican  family  almost  in  distress 
prefers  not  to  make  this  appeal,  but  manages  in  some  way  to  obtain 
money  for  necessary  school  expenses. 
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Mexicans  excel  in  design  and  in  the  manual  arts.  At  the  College 
Settlement,  a  social  betterment  center  in  a  quarter  of  Los  Angeles 
having  many  Mexican  immigrants,  children  of  that  nationality  show 
special  skill  in  tile  modeling  and  in  carving  blocks  of  original  design 
for  printing  patterns  on  cloth.  Teachers  say  their  work  is  equal 
to  or  better  than  that  of  pupils  in  the  technical  high  school. 

Mexican  boys  are  not  fond  of  athletic  sports,  and  as  a  race  these 
people  are  not  aggressive.  At  a  rummage  sale  the  Mexicans  stood 
back  while  Italians  and  other  Europeans  crowded  forward  and  got 
all  the  good  bargains.  Likewise,  when  a  colony  of  Italians  settles  in 
a  quarter  formerly  occupied  by  Mexicans,  the  latter  quietly  move 
out  to  a  less  crowded  locality.  Sometimes  they  buy  cheap  suburban 
lots  on  installments,  and  move  their  shacks  to  these  places,  or  buy 
second-hand  building  materials  where  old  tenements — frequently 
condemned — are  being  torn  down,  from  which  they  erect  rude  shel- 
ters for  their  families.  In  this,  as  in  other  ways,  the  Mexican 
shows  the  retiring  traits  of  the  Indian  and  the  countryman,  even 
after  several  years'  experience  with  city  life. 

Social  workers  with  experience  among  different  nationalities,  in 
Los  Angeles  and  elsewhere,  think  that  there  is  less  illiteracy  among 
the  Mexican  immigrants  than  among  the  Slavs.  Superficial  observers 
commonly  assume  that  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  of  writing  is  as 
rare  among  the  former  as  a  knowledge  of  English.  This  is  not 
entirely  true.  Several  pay  rolls  of  unskilled  Mexican  laborers  were 
seen,  which  indicated  that  from  one-half  to  three- fourths 'of  these 
workers  could  at  least  sign  their  names.  A  Spanish-speaking  Ameri- 
can labor  agent  in  El  Paso  estimated  that  10  per  cent  of  the  immi- 
grants could  read  and  write.  One  old  laborer  in  Los  Angeles,  who 
was  signing  a  pay  roll,  said  his  children  had  taught  him  to  write, 
adding  in  Spanish:  "I'll  never  go  back  to  Old  Mexico,  because  I 
have  five  children  in  the  public  school."  Wherever  there  are  large 
Mexican  labor  camps  postmasters  report  that  a  large  number  of 
letters  are  sent  to  Mexico.  Though  many  of  these  are  written  by 
some  local  "  patron,"  or  headman,  yet  this  is  by  no  means  always  the 
case.  In  several  instances  immigrants  passing  through  El  Paso 
showed  letters  from  a  brother  or  other  relative  in  the  United  States. 
A  number  of  Mexican  men  attend  night  school  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Mexicans  are  sympathetic — generous  not  only  to  their  own 
people,  but  to  those  of  another  nationality  in  time  of  trouble.  For 
this  reason  they  seldom  become  dependent  upon  public  charity. 
Americans  in  parts  of  the  country  where  Mexicans  are  numerous 
frequently  observed :  "  There  are  no  Mexican  tramps."  By  this  it  is 
not  meant  that  there  are  not  many  Mexican  laborers  traveling  on  foot 
from  place  to  place,  but  these  laborers  are  so  in  fact  as  well  as  name, 
and  seldom  apply  for  assistance  except  among  their  own  people.    At 
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the  time  of  the  San  Francisco  earthquake,  according  to  settlement 
workers  in  Los  Angeles,  when  there  was  a  call  for  help  in  making 
clothing  and  furnishing  other  supplies,  the  Mexican  mothers  turned 
out,  and  in  their  small  way  gave  more  assistance  than  any  other 
foreigners. 

The  professional  criminal  element  among  Mexicans  in  the  United 
States  appears  to  be  small,  but  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
occasional  criminals.  Most  arrests  are  caused  by  cheap  whisky  or 
mescal.  The  Mexican  is  not  often  a  sot,  but  many  Mexicans  are 
inclined  to  short,  sharp,  periodic  sprees.  Along  the  frontier  resides 
a  number  of  parasitic  Mexicans,  who  live  off  the  vices  of  their  more 
industrious  countrymen  and  the  lower  class  of  Americans.  This  is 
a  disagreeable  and  at  times  a  dangerous  element.  Gambling  is  its 
main  profession.  There  are  so-called  "American  "  towns  within  the 
frontier  district  where  public  opinion  is  as  decidedly  against  Mexican 
immigration  as  it  is  against  Negro  immigration  in  some  white  sections 
of  the  South.  Where  there  is  this  opposition  to  the  Mexican,  it  is 
usually  to  the  Mexican  who  becomes  a  resident  rather  than  to  the 
transient  laborer.  And  it  is  this  resident  class  that  provides  most  of 
the  criminals  and  semicriminals. 

In  1906  the  penal  and  charitable  institutions  of  Arizona  and  of 
New  Mexico,  not  counting  county  institutions,  contained  773  Ameri- 
can citizens,  382  Mexican  citizens,  and  456  persons  of  other  foreign 
nationalities,  while  the  nationalities  of  19  were  unknown.  In  county 
jails  visited  a  large  per  cent  of  the  inmates  were  obviously  of  Mexican 
blood,  on  whichever  side  the  border  they  might  have  been  born.  But 
in  these  localities  the  same  predominance  of  Mexican  blood  was  also 
obvious  outside  the  jail. 

SENTIMENT  AND  RACE  PREJUDICE. 

Organized  labor,  and  white  workers  in  general,  do  not  appear  to  be 
opposed  to  Mexicans  in  the  same  way  that  they  are  to  Orientals. 
There  are  two  main  reasons  for  this;  the  Mexican  immigrant  does  not 
compete  in  occupations  which  the  white  worker  greatly  cares  to  enter, 
and  he  is  regarded  as  something  of  an  American,  with  more  moral 
right  in  this  country  than  the  Asiatic.  One  labor  editor  said :  "The 
Mexicans  don't  trouble  us  much,  and  are  not  likely  to  do  so  unless  we 
have  bad  times.  Then  it  may  be  a  bad  thing  to  have  the  country 
filled  up  with  cheap  labor.  They  can't  do  white  man's  work.  Be- 
sides they  were  born  in  this  country,  or  pretty  nearly  in  this  country, 
and  have  more  right  to  be  here  than  these  Japanese  and  Italians  and 
Greeks."  One  candid  American  mechanic  said:  "They  will  never 
pay  a  Mexican  what  he's  rcnllj*  worth  compared  with  a  white  man. 
I  know  a  Mexican  that's  the  best  blacksmith  I  ever  knew.  He  has 
made  some  of  the  best  tools  I  ever  used.    But  they  pay  him  $1.50  a 
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day  as  a  helper,  working  under  an  American  blacksmith  who  gets 
$7  a  day."  Another  workingman  said :  "  The  Mexican  is  all  right 
in  his  place,  and  he's  not  so  likely  to  get  out  of  his  place  as  a  Japanese 
or  a  Negro."  The  fact  that  the  Mexican  is  not  socially  or  industrially 
ambitious,  like  European  and  Asiatic  immigrants,  counts  very  much 
in  his  favor  with  white  workers. 

The  race  sentiment  of  Americans  toward  Mexicans  is,  like  most 
race  sentiment,  peculiar  and  illogical.  There  is  nothing  of  that 
stern  race  consciousness  that  marks  the  attitude  of  the  white  man 
in  the  South  toward  the  Negro.  There  is  more  of  the  tolerance  with 
which  Americans  have  traditionally  regarded  the  Indians.  Yet  a 
Mexican  can  fraternize  with  Negroes  and  not  lose  caste,  as  would  a 
white  man.  Negro  foremen  are  employed  in  Mexican  coal  mines, 
directing  gangs  of  Mexican  miners.  The  American  Negro  considers 
himself  above  the  Mexican,  and  yet  the  latter  receives  more  social 
recognition  from  the  white  man.  Perhaps  the  existence  of  an  upper 
class  in  Mexico,  distinct  from  the  laboring  class  and  equal  socially 
to  Americans,  gives  even  the  laborer  a  better  standing  in  this  coun- 
try. Mexican  immigrants  ride  in  white  cars  in  Texas,  and  might  eat 
-at  the  same  table  with  Americans.  Practically  there  is  little  social 
intermingling.  Intermarriage  is  rare,  and  when  it  occurs  seems 
to  be  a  subject  for  apology.  This  is  true  even  of  Europeans.  A 
person  familiar  with  a  large  mining  district,  where  hundreds  of 
Italians  and  Mexicans  were  employed,  knew  of  but  a  single  case  where 
an  Italian  had  married  a  Mexican.  The  Mexican  does  not  put  him- 
self  forward,  or  seek  white  society.  He  observes  his  own  canons  of 
reserve  and  dignity,  which  are  never  offensive. 

In  Colorado  an  American  said:  "There  is  less  race  prejudice 
against  an  Indian  than  against  a  Mexican,  and  less  against  a  Mexi- 
can than  against  a  Negro."  This  about  expresses  the  situation  in  the 
West ;  but  in  Texas,  where  people  are  more  familiar  with  Mexicans, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  them  are  residents  of  the  better  class,  the 
Mexicans  as  a  body  socially  far  outrank  Indians  or  Negroes.  The 
gradation,  from  those  who  associate  on  terms  of  equality  with  Ameri- 
cans to  the  peon,  is  so  gradual  that  a  race  distinction  as  such  hardly 
exists;  and  though  the  preponderant  Indian  blood  of  most  recent 
Mexican  immigrants  can  not  be  dismissed  from  a  consideration  of 
the  effect  of  this  immigration,  it  has  not  as  yet  created  a  race  ques- 
tion along  our  southern  frontier. 

The  economic  race  contest  is  not  so  much  between  the  Mexican  and 
the  Negro  or  the  American  as  between  the  Mexican  and  the  other 
nationalities  mentioned  previously — Italians,  Greeks,  and  Japanese. 
Japanese  compete  with  Negroes  on  the  Pacific  coast  in  what  are 
called  "easy  jobs,"  such  as  hotel  waiters  and  porters,  bootblacks, 
and  servants  of  different  kinds.    Mexicans  have  never  entered  these 
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occupations,  though  a  few  are  employed  as  coachmen.  In  Mexico 
it  has  sometimes  been  necessary  to  place  Chinese  laborers  together  in 
a  mine  entirely  separate  from  the  Mexicans. 

The  attitude  of  Americans  of  Mexican  descent  toward  immigrants 
from  Mexico  seems  to  be  friendly,  except  where  there  is  direct  com- 
petition between  the  two.  In  Colorado  the  former  regard  the  latter 
as  interlopers,  though  they  are  not  actively  hostile  to  them.  New 
Mexicans  complain  that  the  immigrants  can  work  cheaper,  because 
they  have  no  families  with  them.  The  New  Mexican  is  different 
from  the  Old  Mexican,  in  that  he  sometimes  objects  to  working  with 
Negroes.  Another  evidence  of  nascent  social  consciousness  is  that 
he  considers  himself  very  much  above  the  immigrant,  and  does  not 
want  to  be  confounded  with  him  in  public  opinion.  This  sentiment 
is  observed  in  parts  of  New  Mexico  where  labor  is  so  scarce  that 
there  is  no  opposition  by  the  natives  to  immigration  fromJMexico  on 
economic  grounds.  In  Texas,  where  there  are  labor  organizations 
among  resident  Mexicans,  the  latter  oppose  an  inflow  of  immigrants 
likely  to  lower  wages;  and  in  some  cases  they  have  lodged  complaints 
of  alleged  violations  of  the  contract  labor  law. 

SOME  EFFECTS  IN  MEXICO. 

Incidentally  the  effects  upon  Old  Mexico  of  Mexican  emigration  to 
the  United  States  have  been  referred  to  in  treating  of  the  influence 
of  emigration  upon  the  laborer.  But  there  remain  to  be  pointed  out 
some  of  the  economic  and  social  effects  felt  by  that  country  as  a  whole. 

Labor  is  scarce  in  Mexico;  that  is,  not  adequate  to  the  demand  of 
the  country's  expanding  industries.  '  In  spite  of  the  cry  for  more 
labor  in  the  United  States  in  the  summer  of  1907,  Mexican  immi- 
grants were  being  shipped  back  to  the  State  of  Sonora  from  El 
Paso  at  a  wage  equal  to  that  they  would  be  paid  on  American  rail- 
ways near  the  frontier.  The  Mexican  newspapers  are  filled  with 
discussions  of  the  labor  shortage,  and  contain  many  dispatches  tell- 
ing of  crops  unharvested  or  railways  and  public  works  delayed  be- 
cause of  the  impossibility  of  securing  workers.  These  reports  are 
from  all  parts  of  the  country.  The  authorities  in  some  of  the  cen- 
tral States  at  times  suspend  entirely  the  right  to  hire  laborers  within 
their  boundaries  for  work  in  other  States.  This  was  done  in  Quer6- 
taro  in  July,  1907,  and  in  October  of  the  same  year  a  similar  provi- 
sion was  revoked  in  Zacatecas. 

Therefore  the  emigration  to  the  United  States,  though  it  withdraws 
from  the  labor  market  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  supply,  may 
have  a  decided  influence  upon  wages.  Not  only  does  it  make  the  exist- 
ing shortage  more  acute,  but  the  influence  of  returning  emigrants  is 
to  educate  local  labor  to  higher  wage  demands.  An  official  of  a  large 
employing  corporation  in  Mexico,  himself  an  American,  said :  "  The 
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effect  of  emigration  will  finally  be  to  make  our  wages  as  high  as  those 
in  the  north.  To  retain  labor  so  far  as  we  can  in  the  southern  por- 
tion of  the  Republic  we  and  other  employers  of  labor  have  had  to 
advance  wages  considerably." 

This  rise  in  wages  exceeds  in  ratio,  to  the  rate  previously  paid,  the 
rise  of  wages  in  the  United  States.  The  increase  is  not  to  be  attrib- 
uted solely  to  emigration.  It  is  perhaps  as  largely  due  to  mining 
development,  to  railway  building,  and  to  other  local  demands  for 
workers.  But  the  movement  of  labor  northward  is  more  dramatic 
and  obvious  than  its  silent  absorption  by  domestic  industries,  and 
is  therefore  given  relatively  more  importance  in  common  opinion. 

Within  a  few  years  railways  have  raised  the  rate  of  pay  for  un- 
skilled labor  from  50  cents  to  62£  cents  (Mexican)  in  the  vicinities 
of  the  City  of  Mexico,  Guadalajara,  and  Aguas  Calientes.  These  are 
the  cheap  labor  districts  of  the  Republic.  A  railroad  contractor,  who 
was  employing  several  thousand  men  on  construction  work  on  the 
west  coast,  said  that  he  was  paying  common  labor  as  high  as  $1.25 
(Mexican)  a  day,  where  he  had  been  paying  50  cents  (Mexican)  five 
years  ago.  This  contractor  has  imported  Asiatics,  but  prefers  Mexi- 
cans when  they  can  be  obtained. 

Wages  are  much  lower  away  from  the  railways,  and  even  upon  rail- 
ways not  affording  direct  connection  with  the  north.  While  skilled 
miners  earn  $1.50  (Mexican)  a  day,  according  to  their  employers, 
around  Zacetecas,  they  are  paid  but  75  cents  (Mexican)  a  day  60 
miles  distant  in  the  interior.  As  recently  as  1906,  upon  the  east  coast 
north  of  Tampico,  in  country  not  yet  connected  with  Monterey  and 
Laredo,  laborers  employed  in  railway  construction  were  paid  but  40 
and  50  cents  (20  and  25  cents  United  States  currency)  a  day.  This 
was  about  the  plantation  rate.  Immigrants  at  El  Paso  often  re- 
ported that  their  wages  on  the  hacienda  where  they  had  been  em- 
ployed were  "  dos  reales"  (equivalent  to  12 J  cents  in  American  money) 
a  day,  and  this  sum  was  often  received  in  supplies.  Five  years  ago 
farm  laborers  in  the  vicinity  of  Monterey,  within  a  few  hours'  ride 
from  the  Texas  border,  were  paid  a  conventional  rate  of  40  cents 
(silver)  a  day.  In  1907,  even  as  far  south  as  Aguas  Calientes,  at  least 
one  large  estate  owner  was  reported  to  be  paying  60  cents  (silver) 
a  day  for  farm  hands.  This  wage  was  probably  exceptional,  since 
it  was  paid  by  an  unusually  progressive  proprietor,  who  had  grap- 
pled with  the  problem  of  labor  scarcity  in  an  intelligent  way  and  was 
experimenting  with  steam  plows  and  other  modern  agricultural  im- 
plements. As  a  rule  farm  wages  rise  more  slowly  than  those  of  un- 
skilled labor  in  other  industries,  and  this  rule  applies  with  the  more 
force  in  Mexico  on  account  of  peonage  and  the  patriarchal  organiza- 
tion of  agriculture.  In  fact,  the  "  hacendados  "  are  reported  to  make 
little  effort  to  keep  their  labor  in  face  of  higher  wages  elsewhere, 
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except  by  preventing  open  recruiting  in  their  vicinity.  Wages  are 
so  much  a  matter  of  custom  in  Mexico  that  to  change  them  is  like 
amending  the  constitution  in  another  country.  So  cases  are  cited 
where  large  landowners,  formerly  rated  very  wealthy  and  accustomed 
to  a  liberal  scale  of  living,  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  because  the 
labor  has  drifted  away,  rendering  their  estates  unproductive.  Entire 
villages  have  migrated  to  other  parts  of  Mexico,  where  employment 
has  been  found  in  the  mines  or  on  the  railways,  or  have  gone  to  the 
United  States.  This  conventional  wage  rate  is  uneconomic  and  un- 
just to  the  more  industrious  workers.  An  American  agricultural 
expert,  who  was  employed  to  manage  a  large  "  hacienda  "  in  Mexico 
during  the  introduction  of  citrus  fruits  as  a  main  crop,  said  that  when 
he  first  went  on  the  place  every  workman  was  credited  with  40  cents 
(20  cents  United  States  currency)  a  day,  without  regard  for  his  effi- 
ciency and  industry.  Some  men  were  good  workers,  others  simply 
loafed  and  talked,  but  each  received  the  same  pay  at  the  end  of 
the  month/  When  the  new  manager  began  to  discriminate  in  wages 
and  discharge  the  loafers,  it  was  at  first  considered  a  cruel  and  un- 
just innovation,  but  ultimately  the  men  who  really  cared  to  work  saw 
the  advantage  of  the  new  system,  and  much  more  was  accom- 
plished by  a  few  well-paid  laborers  than  had  formerly  been  accom- 
plished by  many  half-paid  "  peones." 

Ultimately,  perhaps,  labor  scarcity  will  force  most  large  pro- 
prietors to  adopt  the  same  system.  Many  intelligent  Mexicans  con- 
sider that  before  this  happens  the  large  estates  will  be  broken  up 
and  the  peon  become  a  true  peasant  proprietor.  This  is  regarded 
by  many  liberal-minded  people  as  a  most  desirable  outcome  of  present 
conditions,  and  there  are  some  who  welcome  the  emigration  to  the 
United  States  for  this  reason. 

The  rise  of  wages  and  lack  of  labor  in  Mexico  are  being  met  by 
other  measures  in  which  the  United  States  is  not  unconcerned. 
Large  employers,  especially  mining  companies  and  railways — but 
also  planters,  more  particularly  in  the  tropical  portions  of  the 
Republic — are  importing  many  thousand  Chinese  and  Japanese. 
There  is  nq  effective  political  opposition  to  this  immigration,  and 
very  little  criticism  of  the  policy  of  importing  alien  labor  of  an- 
other race  upon  civic  or  upon  social  grounds.  If  the  Indian  has 
any  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  question  it  is  unexpressed.  Wages 
are  traditionally  low  in  Mexico,  and  in  the  face  of  a  large  immigra- 
tion they  would  probably  resume  their  former  level,  thus  checking 
the  inflow  of  foreign  labor.  Other  things  being  equal,  native  labor 
is  preferred  to  Asiatic  At  the  rubber  growers'  convention  in  Mexico, 
in  October,  1907,  the  discussion  brought  out  clearly  that  Mexican 
labor  was  better  than  Japanese  in  this  industry.  After  several  years' 
experience,  native  mining  labor  is  given  the  preference  to  imported. 
A  large  railway  contractor  expressed  the  same  preference   after 
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equally  extensive  experience.  All  this  means,  in  a  word,  that  Mexi- 
can labor  is  cheaper  than  Asiatic  when  it  can  be  obtained.  Mean- 
time, if  the  economic  status  of  the  native  laborer  improves,  there 
will  probably  come  an  increase  in  his  intelligence  and  in  his  political 
force,  and  with  it,  awakened  opposition  and  power  to  resist  the  influx 
of  Orientals. 

No  very  definite  effects  of  their  experience  in  the  United  States, 
upon  the  social  ideals  of  the  laborers  returning  to  Mexico,  is  as  yet 
reported.  There  are  some  labor  organizations  in  the  latter  country, 
but  mostly  among  a  class  of  workers  that  does  not  emigrate.  The 
Government  supervises  the  relations  of  employers  and  employees 
somewhat  strictly.  During  the  cotton  operatives'  strike  in  1906,  and 
the  more  recent  mining  labor  difficulties  at  Cananea,  near  the  Ameri- 
can frontier  in  northern  Sonora,  the  authorities  intervened  so  sternly 
as  to  repress  disorder  and  force  the  men  back  to  work  at  the  old 
terms.  This  intervention  was  partly  to  prevent  an  opportunity  for 
disaffected  political  elements  to  take  advantage  of  the  crisis.  But 
when  there  was  talk  of  a  strike  on  one  of  the  large  railway  systems, 
the  authorities,  after  an  investigation,  decided  that  some  of  the 
demands  of  the  employees  were  just  and  directed  that  they  be 
granted.  The  essence  of  these  later  difficulties  has  been  the  demand 
of  Mexicans  that  they  be  paid  the  same  wage  as  Americans  for  the 
same  work ;  and  the  Government  supports  this  contention  when  con- 
vinced that  Mexican  labor  does  render  the  same  service;  but  as 
decidedly  rejects  it  when  equal  efficiency  is  not  shown.  The  Mexican 
laborer  who  emigrates  to  the  United  States  usually  comes  from  the 
agricultural  classes,  ignorant  of  the  labor  movement,  and  his  work 
in  this  country  does  not  bring  him  in  contact  with  trade  unionism 
except  at  the  mines,  where  he  finds  it  either  arrayed  against  him 
or  apathetic  to  his  interests.  In  any  case,  no  effort  has  been  made 
by  American  unionists  to  organize  the  Mexicans,  or  to  dispose  them 
favorably  toward  labor  organizations.  An  exception  to  this  atti- 
tude is  found  when  American-born  Mexicans  are  numerous  in  any 
trade.  At  Tuscon,  Ariz.,  the  builders'  helpers,  mostly  or  entirely 
Spanish  speaking,  have  a  union,  and  at  Laredo,  Tex.,  there  is  a 
labor  paper  published  in  Spanish,  and  an  active  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  largely  composed  of  Mexican  or  Mexican- 
American  members.  During  the  coal  strike  in  Colorado  in  1903-4, 
when  Mexicans  were  employed  as  strike  breakers,  they  would  join 
the  union  when  urged,  and  remained  faithful  to  the  labor  cause  so 
long  as  they  were  paid  strike  benefits.  A  small  income  without 
work  seems  much  better  to  these  people  than  a  large  income  with 
work.  Yet  nearly  all  the  Mexicans  engaged  in  this  disturbance, 
either  as  union  men  or  as  strike  breakers,  were  American  born. 

If  labor  organization  in  Mexico  is  influenced  by  returning  emi- 
grants to  the  United  States  it  seems  likely  that  the  emigrants  will  have 
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received  their  new  ideas  indirectly  through  these  Spanish-speaking 
unions  of  workers  on  the  American  side  of  the  border  rather  than 
directly  from  the  organizers  and  leaders  of  the  labor  movement  in 
Mexico. 

Among  the  Latin- American  people  more  than  among  Americans 
labor  agitation  is  apt  to  end  in  political  agitation  and,  as  already  sug- 
gested, the  Government  of  Mexico,  with  this  fear  in  view,  keeps  a  close 
watch  over  the  incipient  enterprises  of  labor  reformers.  Conditions 
are  not  favorable  in  Mexico  to  a  socialist  propaganda.  Mexican 
labor  has  not  yet  evolved  to  that  peculiar  kind  of  class  consciousness 
that  makes  the  mind  receptive  to  socialist  theories.  The  masses  are 
ready,  perhaps,  to  adopt  any  programme  handed  out  to  them  by  a 
vigorous  and  ready  spoken  leader;  but  they  would  adopt  it  on  au- 
thority, not  as  a  personal  conviction,  and  desert  it  with  perfect  un- 
concern as  soon  as  the  leader  had  fallen. 

Therefore,  because  their  contact  with  American  workers  is  purely 
one  of  locality,  not  of  intellectual  sympathy,  and  because  they  are  as 
yet  a  people  with  but  rudimentary  social  experience,  the  emigrants 
from  Mexico  do  not  carry  home  with  them  a  burden  of  new  thoughts 
and  ideals  likely  to  revolutionize  the  intellectual  condition  of  native 
workers. 

In  time,  of  course,  if  this  current  of  labor  continues  to  flow  to  and 
fro  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  social  ideas  gathered  from 
industrial  surroundings  in  the  latter  country  will  begin  to  permeate 
the  thought  of  the  working  classes  south  of  the  border.  But  this 
process  promises  at  present  to  be  so  slow  as  to  be  negligible  in  a  study 
of  existing  conditions  or  of  those  of  the  immediate  future. 

In  other  respects  the  laborer  returns  not  uninfluenced  by  his  sojourn 
in  another  land.  His  knowledge  of  ideal  things  may  remain  the 
same,  but  his  knowledge  of  concrete  things  has  expanded.  He  has 
become  accustomed  to  better — at  least  different — clothing,  more  varied 
food,  a  generally  wider  material  horizon.  His  consumption  has 
grown.  And  by  his  newly  acquired  wants  and  his  example  he  is  in- 
creasing the  consuming  impulse  of  the  whole  Mexican  Laboring  class. 
It  is  somewhat  to  the  advantage  of  Americans  that  the  things  he  has 
learned  to  want  are  mostly  the  product  of  our  own  country  and  that 
the  increment  to  the  market  is  in  the  demand  for  American  goods. 
Mexico,  too,  is  benefited  by  this  increased  consumption,  for  it  is  paid 
for  by  additional  labor,  which  develops  the  country.  There  is  at 
least  a  shadow  of  ground  for  the  contention  of  some  optimistic  resi- 
dents of  Mexico  that  the  labor  supply  of  the  country  is  not  really 
lessened  by  emigration  to  the  United  States,  because  the  new  needs  of 
the  returning  laborers  make  all  laborers  work  the  harder.  Even  if 
this  compensating  outcome  is  not  so  immediate  as  these  people  hold 
it  will  probably  come  ultimately  in  the  greater  aggregate  laboring 
power  of  the  nation. 
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The  relation  of  the  Mexican  laborer  to  his  employer  has  been  modi- 
fied by  many  new  conditions,  of  which  the  emigration  to  the  north 
is  perhaps  the  most  typical.  The  workingman  is  no  longer  so  de- 
pendent on  his  "  patron  "  as  formerly.  He  changes  employers  more 
frequently  and  freely.  He  expects  cash  wages  and  offers  a  sort  of 
passive  resistance  to  many  forms  of  industrial  oppression  to  which 
he  used  to  submit  without  question.  A  coal  mining  company  em- 
ploying several  thousand  men  formerly  paid  monthly,  issuing  in  the 
interval  scrip  to  the  miners,  which  was  accepted  at  par  for  goods,  but 
discounted  40  and  50  per  cent  by  speculators  for  cash.  Many  of 
these  speculators  worked  in  collusion  with  higher  employees  of  the 
company.  At  this  time  the  men  were  receiving  55  cents  (27£  cents 
United  States  currency)  per  ton  for  getting  out  coal.  A  shrewd 
Yankee  contracted  part  of  the  mine  for  a  long  period,  and  began  to 
pay  45  cents  (22 J  cents  United  States  currency)  a  ton  to  his  miners, 
but  gave  them  their  earnings  in  cash  every  evening.  Soon  he  had 
several  hundred  of  the  best  workers  of  the  company,  recruited  by  it 
at  great  expense,  in  his  part  of  the  mine ;  and  his  success  and  compe- 
tition forced  the  company  to  adopt  the  same  plan  of  payment.  With 
cash  wages  the  men  bought  their  supplies  on  better  terms,  and  in 
general  they  were  more  independent;  but  the  company  permitted  no 
competing  store  upon  its  property.  A  rival  company  went  one  step 
further  and  permitted  competing  stores  to  locate  in  the  vicinity  of 
its  mines.  Now  it  has  abundant  labor  at  the  expense  of  its  com- 
petitor. As  an  English  mine  manager  in  a  different  part  of  the  coun- 
try said :  "  The  Mexicans  are  learning  to  dislike  to  be  shepherded." 

Not  only  is  the  Mexican  learning  to  look  upon  his  relations  with 
his  employer  as  a  matter  of  contract  rather  than  of  dependence,  and 
therefore  changing  employers  more  freely,  but  also  he  is  learning  to 
change  his  occupation.  The  differentiation  in  occupations  accom- 
panying the  industrial  development  of  the  country — and  made  still 
greater  by  the  wider  sphere  of  employment  opened  to  the  Mexican 
laborer  by  emigration — is  giving  the  worker  greater-diversity  of  train- 
ing, and  thereby  making  him  more  intelligent.  Managers  of  mines, 
of  smelters,  and  of  railways  in  Mexico  mentioned  the  improvement  of 
their  labor,  due  to  increased  experience  and  training,  within  the  past 
few  years;  and  it  was  generally  thought  that  emigration  was  an 
added  influence  in  the  same  direction.  Even  some  of  those  who  most 
deplored  the  temporary  loss  of  labor  due  to  this  cause  congratulated 
themselves  that  these  migrating  workers  returned  better  qualified  for 
work  than  they  were  when  they  left. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  balance  of  advantage  or  disadvantage  to  Mex- 
ico from  this  migration  of  its  labor  northward  is  not  at  once  clear. 
There  can  be  seen  certain  specific  benefits  for  the  individual  laborer, 
and  at  longer  range  benefits  for  the  entire  laboring  class  of  the  coun- 
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try,  from  the  higher  wages  and  added  experience  the  emigrants  get 
in  the  United  States.  Returning  emigrants  bring  back  some  money 
with  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  labor  shortage  in  their  home 
country  leads  to  the  importation  of  Asiatics — which  might  occur  in 
any  case — and  undoubtedly  makes  more  difficult  new  industrial  under- 
takings, while  it  embarrasses  old  ones.  Still  the  volume  of  this  emi- 
gration as  yet  is  not  large  enough  to  be  of  vital  importance,  even  to  a 
thinly  populated  country  like  Mexico.  Should  this  labor  migration 
increase,  as  recent  indications  promise,  it  will  be  a  serious  matter  for 
that  country  to  consider. 

SOME  EFFECTS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

So  long  as  the  Mexican  immigration  is  transient  it  is  not  likely  to 
have  much  influence  upon  the  United  States,  except  as  it  regulates  the 
labor  market  in  a  limited  number  of  occupations  and  probably  within 
a  restricted  area;  for  transient  labor  is  not  likely  to  be  largely  em- 
ployed beyond  a  certain  radius  from  El  Paso  and  the  Rio  Grande,  or 
to  enter  lines  of  employment  in  which  it  competes  with  citizen  labor. 
But  the  Mexicans  are  making  their  homes  in  the  United  States  in 
increasing  numbers  and,  being  .assimilated  by  the  Spanish-speaking 
population  of  the  Southwest,  are  forming  the  civic  substratum  of  our 
border  States.  The  proportion  of  the  immigrants  who  ultimately 
take  up  a  permanent  residence  north  of  the  border  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  estimate.  As  this  immigration  has  assumed  importance  since  the 
census  of  1900,  figures  derived  from  the  census  reports  do  not  indicate 
present  conditions  and  tendencies.  Nevertheless,  the  following  table 
gives  the  statistical  background  for  the  subject,  so  far  as  one  exists: 

MEXICAN  POPULATION  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MEXICAN  OF  TOTAL  POPULATION 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  IN  CERTAIN  BORDER  STATES  AND  TERRITO- 
RIES, 1880,  1890,  AND  1900. 


Locality. 


Arizona 

California... 
New  Mexico. 
Texas 


1880. 


Mfixiran-    '  Per  Cent 
lH™  SSL      of  total 


Border  States  and  Territories. 
Total  United  8tates 


9,390  i 
8,648  I 
5,173 
43,161  ! 


23.06 
1.00 
4.32 
2.71 


1900. 


Mexican-     ^JS^     MexicaQ- 
born  pop-  '  ^l™!*1     born  pop- 
ulation      Pgjjk-      ulation 


Per  cent 
of  total 
popula- 
tion. 


11,534 
7,164 
4,504 

51,559 


19.35 
.51  , 
2.93 
2.31 


14, 172 
8,086 
6,649 

71,062 


66,312 


2.54  ; 


74,761 


2.04  | 


68,2 


.14! 


77,853 


.12 


103,410 


11.53 

.54 

3-40 

2.33 


2.06 
.14 


Up  to  1900  very  few  Mexicans  had  emigrated  beyond  the  border 
States  and  Territories.  For  instance,  Colorado,  which  now  employs 
several  hundred  Old  Mexicans  transiently,  had  but  274  residents  of 
that  nationality  in  the  last  census  year.  Louisiana  had  488.  Colo- 
rado, however,  had  10,222  residents,  mostly  in  the  mining  counties 
around  Trinidad,  who  had  been  born  in  New  Mexico. 
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The  table  shows  that  between  1880  and  1890  the  Mexican-born 
population  increased  more  slowly  than  the  total  population ;  but  that 
during  the  following  decade  it  increased  at  a  more  rapid  ratio  than 
the  total  population,  both  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole  and  in  all 
the  border  districts  except  Arizona.  In  1880  Mexicans  comprised  1.01 
per  cent  of  the  total  foreign-born  population  of  the  United  States; 
in  1890,  0.9  per  cent,  and  in  1900,  1  per  cent,  showing  the  same  gen- 
eral tendency  of  variation  as  to  the  total  population.  Of  the  more 
than  5,000  immigrants  who  passed  through  El  Paso  in  September, 
1907,  not  one  expressed  the  intention  of  becoming  an  American 
citizen.  The  only  one  of  several  score  questioned  at  the  immigra- 
tion station  who  had  this  intention  was  a  skilled  mechanic,  of  quite 
a  different  class  from  the  main  body  of  immigrants.  Neverthe- 
less, Mexicans  are  settling  permanently,  especially  in  Texas  and 
California.  Two  persons  in  a  position  to  be  unusually  well  in- 
formed upon  the  subject,  one  of  them  a  general  official  of  a  railway 
carrying  immigrants  to  the  frontier,  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of 
those  who  visited  the  United  States  finally  made  their  home  there. 
Upon  the  Mexican  Central  Railway,  which  moves  more  immigrants 
than  any  other  single  road  in  Mexico,  the  official  estimate  of  third- 
class  passengers  (laborers)  crossing  the  frontier  northward  during 
the  twelve  months  ended  with  August,  1907,  was  50,000,  and  the  return 
traffic  during  the  same  period  was  estimated  to  be  37,000.  However, 
the  proportion  of  those  passing  through  El  Paso  who  return  is  larger 
than  of  those  crossing  the  lower  Rio  Grande,  because  so  much  of  the 
former  labor  is  employed  on  railways  and  in  mines  in  the  desert,  where 
there  is  little  temptation  to  make  a  permanent  home.  Immigrants 
through  El  Paso  are  seldom  accompanied  by  their  families,  while 
many  women  and  children  cross  at  Laredo,  especially  to  pick  cotton. 
A  prominent  Mexican  merchant  in  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  said :  "  Mexi- 
cans who  have  come  to  the  United  States  seldom  go  back  to  stay,  be- 
cause conditions  are  better  here,  and  because  they  are  not  kept  down  so 
much  in  this  country."  The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
Arizona  stated  that  in  the  southern  counties  of  that  Territory  nearly 
one-half  the  children  enrolled  in  public  schools  have  foreign-born 
parents,  mostly  Mexicans,  but  that  very  few  of  these  children  were 
born  in  Mexico.  In  California  Mexican  laborers  were  said  to  be 
accompanied  by  their  families,  and  to  be  settled  in  little  colonies  near 
a  number  of  the  larger  towns;  but  in  Colorado  there  was  no  evidence 
that  the  immigrant  Mexicans  have  come  to  remain.  An  evidence  of 
increasing  settlement  in  Texas  is  the  large  number  of  excursionists 
that  return  to  Mexico  each  year  to  attend  the  religious  festivals  at 
Aguas  Calientes  and  at  the  City  of  Mexico.  These  people,  though 
Mexican  born,  buy  return  tickets  to  Texas. 

The  transition  in  Texas  from  an  immigration  of  temporary  laborers 
to  one  of  settlers  was  thus  described  by  a  railroad  official  who  had 
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observed  it  from  the  outset:  "Ten  years  ago  our  Mexican  immi- 
grants were  chiefly  men.  It  was  rare  to  see  a  woman  among  those 
who  came  through  here  from  any  distance  down  the  line.  About 
1900,  men  who  had  been  in  the  United  States  and  returned  to  Mexico 
began  to  bring  back  their  families  with  them.  Usually  they  were  also 
accompanied  by  a  number  of  single  men,  or  married  men  without 
their  families,  who  had  never  before  been  in  this  country.  Most  of 
the  men  who  had  families  with  them  did  not  go  back  the  following 
season,  but  the  men  without  their  families  did,  and  some  of  them 
in  turn  came  back  the  next  year  with  their  families  to  remain  per- 
manently. So  the  process  goes  on,  with,  I  believe,  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  women  and  children  among  the  immigrants  each  year,  and  a 
larger  proportion  remaining  in  this  country." 

The  Bishop  of  Texas  diocese  (Roman  Catholic)  stated  that  many 
thousand  immigrants  from  Old  Mexico  were  settling  in  his  parishes, 
and  that  the  increase  of  Mexican  population  was  general  throughout 
the  southern  part  of  the  State. 

Probably  a  conservative  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  the  immi- 
grants remaining  permanently  in  the  United  States  would  be  from 
one- fourth  to  one-third.  The  number  is  probably  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  20,000  per  annum.  In  the  lack  of  more  definite  data  than 
is  possessed  at  present  the  number  can  only  be  estimated — and  the 
estimate  has  possibly  a  wide  margin  of  error — because  this  annual 
increment  to  the  permanent  Mexican  population  of  the  country  set- 
tles over  such  a  wide  area  that  its  presence  is  hardly  perceptible  except 
in  large  city  colonies. 

Americans  of  Mexican  descent  take  an  active  part  in  local  politics 
and  have  their  bosses  and  machines  like  English-speaking  Americans. 
In  New  Mexico  they  were  said  to  make  very  fair  citizens,  though 
more  apt  to  be  loyal  to  personal  leaders  than  to  political  parties.  The 
immigrants,  even  if  they  make  their  home  in  this  country,  seldom  be- 
come naturalized.  The  records  at  San  Antonio  show  that  before  the 
Federal  naturalization  law  went  into  operation  the  number  of  persons 
with  German  names  who  became  citizens  was  eight  or  nine  times  the 
number  of  those  bearing  Spanish  names,  though  the  Mexican  popula- 
tion of  Bexar  County  is  over  one-third  the  total  foreign-born  resi- 
dents. In  the  entire  State  in  1900  the  Mexican  population  was  39.6 
per  cent  of  the  total  foreign-born  population,  and  doubtless  has  been 
increasing  relatively  since  that  year.  Those  Mexicans  who  become 
naturalized  have  usually  resided  in  the  United  States  for  many  years, 
sometimes  for  the  greater  part  of  their  lives.  It  is  not  unusual  for 
several  persons  of  the  same  family  name  to  acquire  citizenship  at  the 
same  time,  probably  to  facilitate  the  settling  of  an  estate  o»*  * 
other  legal  purpose. 

Spanish-speaking  citizens  consider  themselves  ,cn 
the  immigrants,  and  rather  pride  themselves  < 
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There  is  for  this  reason  less  social  intermingling  than  the  identity 
of  language,  religion,  and  customs  might  lead  one  to  expect.  The 
"Americanization  "  of  the  Spanish-speaking  population  of  the  South- 
west is  proceeding  much  more  rapidly  at  present  than  heretofore, 
partly  because  these  people  are  themselves  migrating  temporarily  or 
permanently  to  English-speaking  sections  of  the  country,  and  partly 
because  of  the  large  immigration  from  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  history  of  Las  Vegas,  N.  Mex.,  indicates  how  this  change  affects 
civic  ideals.  The  original  Mexican  town  in  the  river  valley  ante- 
dates the  advent  of  the  American.  When  the  railway  was  built 
an  American  town  grew  up  in  its  vicinity,  possibly  a  mile  from  the 
center  of  the  older  village.  Later  the  two  places  were  incorporated 
as  a  single  city.  But  this  arrangement  was  unpopular  with  the 
Mexicans,  used  to  more  primitive  political  arrangements  and  averse 
to  taxation,  and  through  their  influence  the  town  was  disincorpo- 
rated. The  American  town  then  went  ahead,  incorporated  separ- 
ately, constructed  public  works,  and  built  up  an  excellent  system 
of  public  schools,  including  a  high  school,  housed  in  fine  buildings. 
After  several  years  the  Mexican  town  finally  incorporated  separately, 
and  now  is  following  the  example  of  its  neighbor  in  the  matter  of 
improvements  and  school  facilities.  So  this  New  Mexican  and 
largely  Spanish-speaking  community  is  now  taxing  itself  more 
heavily  than  many  a  town  in  the  East  for  public  education,  and  has 
issued  bonds  and  erected  creditable  schoolhouses.  This  case  is 
fairly  representative  of  what  is  taking  place  wherever  the  railway 
and  American  example  are  bringing  the  influence  of  other  sections 
of  the  country  to  bear  upon  the  native  population.  An  educational 
officer,  who  himself  spoke  Spanish  fluently,  whose  duties  made  him 
familiar  with  conditions  in  the  southern  part  of  Colorado,  said  that 
a  marked  language  change  had  occurred  within  ten  years,  so  that 
while  formerly  it  was  comparatively  rare  to  meet  a  person  of  Mexi- 
can race  who  spoke  English,  it  was  now  rare  to  meet  a  young 
"  Mexican  "  who  was  not  familiar  with  that  language. 

These  changes  to  American  habits  of  life  in  the  home,  and  to 
American  civic  ideals  in  the  community,  coupled  with  the  gradual 
acquisition  of  English  in  the  public  schools,  are  all  recent.  The 
public  school  system  of  New  Mexico  is  but  fifteen  years  old,  and  rail- 
ways have  been  in  the  territory  less  than  a  generation.  They  have 
as  yet  influenced  appreciably  only  that  part  of  the  so-called  Mexican 
population  that  has  been  born  in  the  United  States.  At  present  the 
immigrant  Mexican  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  assimilated  by  our 
own  people;  that  is,  actual  fusion  of  blood  appears  to  be  remote. 
But  barring  this,  which  may  not  be  permanent,  he  may  learn  to 
understand  our  institutions  and  adopt  our  habits  of  thought  and 
action  in  public  affairs. 
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SCOPE  OF  THE  INVESTIGATION. 

Under  the  above  title  is  presented  the  results  of  an  investigation 
undertaken  by  the  British  Board  of  Trade  in  the  33  principal  indus- 
trial towns  of  the  German  Empire  in  order  to  obtain,  in  regard  to 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  therein,  information  comparable 
with  that  given  for  the  principal  industrial  towns  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  report  on  the '  'Cost  of  Living  of  the  Working  Classes/' 
presented  to  Parliament  in  December,  1907,  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade.  (a)  The  investigation  has  reference  pri- 
marily to  the  rents  of  working-class  dwellings,  to  the  prices  usually 
paid  by  the  working  classes  for  food  and  fuel,  and  to  wages  and  hours 
of  labor.  It  was  conducted  so  far  as  practicable  on  lines  identical 
with  the  inquiry  for  the  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
statistical  material  collected  relates  in  the  main  to  the  same  date 
(October,  1905),  though  in  some  instances,  particularly  in  regard  to 
prices  and  wages,  information  was  procured  for  a  later  date  (March- 
April,  1908). 

In  order  to  arrive  at  some  estimate  of  the  standard  of  living  among 
the  German  industrial  classes,  over  5,000  budgets  showing  the  expendi- 
ture for  food  by  working-class  families  in  a  normal  week,  and  repre- 
sentative of  numerous  occupations  and  of  all  grades  of  incomes, 
were  obtained  from  the  various  towns  investigated.  These  towns 
contain  an  aggregate  population  of  some  9,000,000. 

Any  exact  statistical  comparison  of  cost  of  living  in  Germany  with 
cost  of  living  in  England  is  not  a»simple  matter.  Even  when  all  the 
difficulties  of  maintaining  the  same  standard  of  investigation  through- 
out have  been  successfully  overcome  there  remains  a  difficulty  inherent 
in  the  nature  of  things  arising  from  the  different  habits  and  modes  of 
living  in  the  two  countries.  The  point  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
result  obtained  from  the  present  investigation,  "that  an  English 
workman  migrating  to  Germany,  and  maintaining,  so  far  as  possible, 
his  own  standard  of  living  would  find  the  cost  of  rent,  food,  and  fuel 
raised  by  about  one-fifth,  while  the  German  workman  who  migrated 
to  England,  but  retained  his  own  habits  of  living,  would  find  his 

«  See  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  77,  July  1908,  pp.  336  to  354. 
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expenditure  on  the  same  items  reduced  by  less  than  one-half  that 
amount." 

As  a  basis  of  comparison  for  the  German  towns  among  themselves 
the  levels  of  rents,  prices,  and  wages  in  Berlin  have  been  taken  as 
standards,  and  index  numbers  calculated  for  each  of  these  items  in 
every  town,  so  as  to  afford  an  indication  of  the  relative  levels  of  the 
towns.  The  index  numbers  for  rents  and  prices  in  each  town  have 
also  been  combined  in  a  single  index  number,  in  order  to  determine 
the  relative  level  for  each  town  of  the  cost  of  living  of  the  working 
classes,  so  far  as  it  consists  of  expenditure  for  housing  and  food,  and 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  expenditure  for  food  is  much  greater  than 
that  for  rent,  prices  have  been  given  a  weight  of  4  and  rents  a  weight 
of  1  in  the  construction  of  the  combined  index  number.  The  com- 
parison of  the  rates  of  wages  has  been  confined  mainly  to  occupations 
in  certain  standard  industries,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom  report, 
namely,  the  building  trades,  engineering  (mechanical),  and  printing, 
which  are  found  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  all  the  towns.  The 
general  result  of  the  comparison  is  that  in  German  towns  the  work- 
men engaged  in  these  industries  receive  about  17  per  cent  less  in 
money  wages  in  return  for  a  week's  work  of  about  10  per  cent  longer 
duration  than  the  corresponding  English  workmen.  In  other  words, 
their  hourly  rate  of  money  remuneration  is  about  three-fourths  of 
the  corresponding  English  rate,  while  the  cost  of  food,  rent,  and  fuel 
(measured  by  the  English  standard)  is  about  one-fifth  higher. 

According  to  the  report  for  the  United  Kingdom  the  prevailing 
type  of  dwelling  occupied  by  the  working  classes  in  England  and 
Wales,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  Ireland,  is  a  self-contained  two-story 
dwelling,  possessing  generally  four  or  five  rooms  and  a  separate 
scullery;  in  Germany  the  predominant  type  is  a  flat  of  two  or  three 
rooms  with  appurtenances,  in  a  large  tenement  house.  The  German 
housing  system,  therefore,  approximates  more  closely  to  the  Scottish 
type — blocks  of  flats  of  two,  three,  or  four  stories — than  to  the  Eng- 
lish. English  rents  of  working-class  dwellings  usually  include  local 
taxation,  which  is  based  on  the  rentable  value  of  the  dwellings;  in 
Germany  local  taxation  is  levied  on  an  entirely  different  basis,  and  is 
not  included  in  rent.  In  regard  to  food  the  British  workman's  meat 
consists  mainly  of  beef  and  mutton,  while  pork  (even  including  bacon) 
is  relatively  small  in  amount;  the  German  workman,  on  the  other 
hand,  eats  chiefly  pork  (including  sausage)  and  beef,  and  only  a  very 
little  mutton.  The  pure  wheat  bread  eaten  by  the  working  classes 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  replaced  in  Germany  either  by  pure  rye 
bread  or,  more  commonly,  by  some  mixture  of  rye  and  wheat.  These 
are  only  a  few  indications  of  the  difficulties  which  arise  in  interna- 
tional comparisons,  and  it  seems  desirable  to  repeat  the  warning  that 
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in  the  construction  of  comparative  index  numbers  it  is  impossible 
to  make  full  allowance  for  diversity  of  national  habits,  tastes,  and 
prejudices. 

It  may  be  pointed  out  that  there  is  little  if  any  difference  between 
the  general  levels  of  rent  in  Germany  and  rent  in  England,  though 
rents  in  England  include  a  considerable  element  of  local  taxation, 
while  rents  in  Germany  do  not;  and  that  rents  in  Berlin  exceed  those 
of  all  the  other  German  towns  investigated  (except  Stuttgart)  to 
practically  the  same  extent  as  rents  in  London  exceed  those  which 
prevail  in  other  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Further,  the  range  of 
town  price  levels  in  Germany,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom,  is  not  very 
great,  though  somewhat  wider  in  the  case  of  the  German  towns,  with 
the  result  that  the  differences  between  the  cost  of  living  (so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  expenditure  for  rent,  food,  and  fuel)  in  one  or  another 
of  the  German  towns  investigated  are  not  very  much  larger  than 
those  which  exist  between  the  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
general  level  of  prices  is,  however,  distinctly  higher  in  Germany  than 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  this  connection  an  important  instance 
of  the  effects  of  differences  in  national  habits  may  be  noticed.  The 
English  workman  going  to  Germany  and  maintaining  his  accustomed 
standard  of  living  would  find  his  expenditure  for  food  and  fuel  sub- 
stantially increased;  but  in  spite  of  the  generally  higher  level  of  prices 
in  Germany  the  German  workman  coining  to  England,  and  maintain- 
ing his  own  standard,  would  not  find  his  expenditure  reduced  in  a 
corresponding  proportion.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  the 
German  workman  takes  much  more  than  the  English  workman  of 
certain  food  commodities,  chiefly  potatoes  and  milk,  which  are 
cheaper  in  German  than  in  English  towns.  Finally,  while  nominal 
rents  are  as  high  in  Germany  as  in  England — and  in  fact  higher,  since 
they  do  not  include  local  taxation,  which  the  German  workman  must 
pay  separately — and  also  while  the  general  level  of  food  prices  in 
the  German  towns  is  higher  than  in  England,  wages  in  those  trades 
for  which  a  comparison  has  been  made  are  substantially  lower,  even 
when  longer  hours  are  worked. 

In  addition  to  obtaining  information  comparable  with  that  given  in 
the  report  on  the  "Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the  princi- 
pal industrial  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  much  information  was 
obtained  as  to  the  general  conditions  of  industrial  life  and  labor  in 
Germany,  including  such  matters  as  the  distribution  of  occupations 
and  organization  of  industry,  wage  agreements  and  hours  of  labor, 
factory  rules,  workmen's  societies  and  institutions,  housing,  public 
health  administration,  vital  statistics,  municipal  enterprises,  and  local 
taxation.  Besides  those  used  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the  indus- 
trial occupations  covered  by  the  reports  is  of  wide  range. 
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RENTS  OF  WORKING-CLASS  DWELLINGS. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  rents  paid  for  the  kind  of  dwellings  usu- 
ally occupied  by  the  German  working  classes,  information  was 
obtained  from  the  municipal  authorities,  from  individual  house 
owners,  and  from  large  numbers  of  tenants  through  the  trade  unions. 
In  each  town  a  number  of  houses  were  visited  by  the  investigators, 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the  information  obtained  as  to 
rents  and  partly  that  some  account  might  be  given  in  each  case  of 
the  general  character  and  standard  of  housing  accommodation. 

The  prevalent  type  of  working-class  dwelling  in  Germany,  as  already 
stated,  is  a  flat  in  a  large  house,  containing  a  minimum  of  six  or  seven 
tenements.  This  may  fairly  be  described  as  the  common  type  of  hous- 
ing accommodations  for  all  classes  in  Germany,  and  it  is  a  charac- 
teristic feature  of  German  towns  that,  while  there  are  purely  work- 
ing-class districts,  yet  the  working  classes  are  generally  scattered 
throughout  the  whole  of  a  town,  occupying  either  the  upper  floors 
of  houses  whose  lower  floors  may  be  occupied  by  middle-class  ten- 
ants, or  else  housed  in  buildings  which  lie  concealed  behind  the 
better-class  houses  visible  from  the  street.  In  some  of  the  larger 
towns  these  houses  with  many  tenements  resemble  large  barracks 
built  around  small  paved  courtyards,  there  being  in  addition  to  the 
block  fronting  upon  the  street  another  block  lying  behind  and  par- 
allel to  it,  and  not  infrequently  also  one  or  more  side  blocks  either 
isolated  or  running  back  from  the  front  block  and  connecting  it  with 
the  one  at  the  rear.  The  rents  in  these  back  and  side  houses  are  as 
a  rule  lower  than  those  paid  in  the  front  blocks.  In  the  more  mod- 
ern constructions  there  are  many  variations  of  this  plan,  tending  on 
the  whole  to  the  elimination  of  either  the  back  or  the  side  blocks  or 
of  both. 

The  traditional  and  still  normal  working-class  dwelling  in  such  a 
house  consists  of  three  rooms  (living  room,  bedroom,  and  kitchen), 
together  with  certain  appurtenances,  such  as  a  share  of  the  cellar 
for  the  storage  of  fuel,  etc.,  and  even  for  laundry  use,  and  the  use 
(on  a  particular  day)  of  a  loft  for  drying  purposes.  Many  of  the 
newer  tenements  have  at  the  front  or  back  a  balcony,  which  is  used 
in  this  latter  way  also.  Two-room  tenements,  usually  with  appur- 
tenances, are  also  very  common,  and  these  two  types  (with  the  three- 
room  tenement  predominant)  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
prevalent  standard  of  working-class  housing  throughout  Germany. 
Four-room  tenements  are  of  importance  in  this  connection  only  in 
rare  cases;  tenements  of  one  room,  though  fairly  frequent,  are  not 
sufficiently  so  to  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  important  type, 
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while  working-class  dwellings  of  five  or  more  rooms  are  scarcely  to 
be  found. 

From  rent  quotations  obtained  for  over  107,000  working-class 
tenements  the  following  table  has  been  constructed  to  show  the  pre- 
dominant range  of  weekly  rents  for  tenements  of  various  sizes  in 
Germany  as  a  whole,  excluding  Berlin.  It  should  be  stated  that 
the  rents  include  the  charge  for  water,  and  in  some  cases  small 
charges  for  chimney  sweeping  and  the  removal  of  refuse;  but  they 
do  not  include  any  element  of  local  taxation. 

WEEKLY  RENTS  IN  TOWNS  OF  GERMANY  (EXCLUDING  BERLIN). 


Number  of  rooms  per  tenement. 


I    Number 

of  towns 

to  which 

figures 

relate. 


Two  rooms., 
Three  rooms 
Four  rooms. 


Predominant 

range  of 
weekly  rents. 


10.05-10.85 

.85-  116 

1.03-  1.46 


Number  of  towns  In  which  the 
mean  rent  is— 


Within 
the  limits 
of  the  pre- 
dominant 

range. 


Below 
the  limits 
of  the  pre- 
dominant 

range. 


Above 
the  limits 
of  the  pre- 
dominant 

range. 


From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  three-room  tenement 
was  found  to  be  an  important  type  of  working-class  housing  in  every- 
one of  the  towns  investigated,  that  two-room  tenements  were  of 
importance  in  two-thirds  of  the  towns,  and  four-room  tenements  in 
rather  less  than  one-half  of  the  total  number. 

A  comparison  of  the  predominant  range  of  rents  (except  for  four- 
ropm  tenements),  given  in  the  above  table,  with  those  shown  for  Ber- 
lin, reveals  the  extent  to  which  rents  in  the  metropolis  exceed  those 
which  prevail  in  other  German  towns.  The  contrast  is  brought  out 
in  the  following  brief  table: 

WEEKLY  RENTS  IN  BERLIN  AND  IN  OTHER  GERMAN  TOWNS  COMPARED. 


Locality. 


Berlin 

Other  German  towns. 


Predominant  range  of  weekly 
rents  for— 


Two  rooms.    ,  Three  rooms. 


SI.  22-11.46  ' 
.65-    .85 


SI.  7042. 25 
.85-  1.16 


Thus,  while  the  mean  rent  for  two  rooms  in  Berlin  is  $1.34,  in  the 
other  towns  as  a  whole  it  is  only  $0.75,  and  for  three  rooms  in  Berlin 
it  is  $1.97},  and  elsewhere  only  $1.00}.  It  may  be  noted  that  rents 
are  nearly  as  high  in  Stuttgart  as  in  Berlin,  the  mean  weekly  rents  for 
two  and  three  rooms  in  that  town  being  $1.26  and  $1.97},  respec- 
tively. 
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In  the  table  following  is  shown  the  predominant  range  of  weekly 
rents  for  tenements  of  two,  three,  and  four  rooms  in  the  33  towns 
of  the  Empire  investigated. 


WEEKLY  RENTS  IN  33  GERMAN  TOWNS. 


Town. 

Predominant  range  of  weekly  rents  for— 

Two  rooms. 

Three  rooms. 

Four  rooms. 

Aix-la-Ohap«lle , , ,          ,  . 

I0.65-S0.85 

I0.85-S1.12 

1. 12-  1. 40 
.83-  1.40 

1.70-2.25 
.73-  1.40 
.85-  1.12 
*  .85-1.12 
.57-  .85 
.57-  .79 
.85-  1.12 
.85-  1.12 

1.26-  1.46 
.93-  1.26 

1. 30-  1. 70 
.97-  1.40 
.89-  1.40 

1. 12-  1.  40 

1.03-  1.28 
.85-1.12 
.85-  1.01 
.71-    .89 

1.01-  1.30 
.79-  1.12 

1.01-  1.40 
.85-  1.22 
.43-  .59 
.81-  .93 
.85-  1.26 
.85-  1.40 
.57-  .61 
.79-    .95 

1.70-2.25 
.57-    .85 

A«phaffp.nti»rg  ■  •  •  - 

Barmen T. 

.59-    .93 
1.22-  1.46 
.73-    .91 

Berlin 

Bochum 

Bremen 

SI.  12-11. 32 

Breslau 

.79-    .89 

Brunswick 

.71-    .97 

Chemnitz 

.97-  1.12 

Grefeld 

.7i-    .85 
.57-    .73 
.85-    .97 

1.05-  1.26 

Danzig 

Dortmund 

Dresden 

.97-  1.40 

Dusseldorf 

.97-  1.22 
.61-    .85 
.67-    .87 

Elberfeld 

Essen 

1.40-1.87 

Hamburg 

1. 40-  1. 70 

Konigsberg 

.8i-    .97 
.53-    .67 

Konlgshtitte 

Leipzig 

1. 07-  1. 40 

Magtf  Ahnrg ..... 

MftTinhAlnT'. ,  r  . .    .    .                                                       .    . 

.79^    .89 
.49-    .67 
.73-      97 

1. 40-  1. 95 

Mttlhansfln 

1. 12-  1. 34 

Munich 

Nuremberg 

1. 03-  1. 40 

.28 
.59-    .71 
.73-    .85 
.73-    .85 
.43-    .55 

.71-    .85 

Flauen 

1. 28-  1. 64 

Solingen 

1.40-  1.70 

.60-    .85 

Stettin 

Stuttgart ; 

7w1"kau 

1. 12-  1. 40 
.49-    .57 

In  the  following  table  index  numbers  are  given  showing  the  relative 
rent  level  in  each  of  the  towns  canvassed  as  compared  with  Berlin. 
Rents  of  two  and  three  room  tenements  only  were  obtained  for  Berlin, 
the  rents  of  four-room  tenements  there  being  beyond  the  means  of 
the  working  classes.  As  four-room  tenements  constituted  an  impor- 
tant type  in  several  other  towns,  it  was  not  possible  to  use  the  pre- 
dominant range  of  rents  in  Berlin  directly  as  the  basis  for  comparison 
for  the  rent  levels  of  the  several  towns,  hence  the  following  method 
was  adopted.  The  means  of  the  predominant  rents  for  each  class  of 
tenements  in  the  whole  of  Germany  (excluding  Berlin),  as  shown  in 
the  table  on  page  527,  were  taken  as  the  base  and  the  ratios  of  the 
mean  predominant  rents  for  the  corresponding  classes  in  the  various 
towns  as  compared  with  this  base  were  calculated.  The  average  of 
the  ratios  for  the  various  types  of  houses  in  each  town  gave  an  index 
number  for  the  town  as  compared  with  the  level  for  the  German 
towns  as  a  whole,  excluding  Berlin.  The  index  number  for  Berlin, 
computed  in  the  same  way,  was  then  taken  as  the  base  (or  100)  and 
the  index  numbers  for  the  other  towns  adjusted  accordingly. 
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RELATIVE  RENT  LEVEL  OF  GERMAN  TOWNS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  BERLIN. 


Town. 

Index  1 
num- 
ber.   1 

i 

Town. 

Index 
num- 
ber. 

Town. 

Index 
num- 
ber. 

RArMn 

100 
97 
79 
68 
67 
66 
64 
62 
62 
62  , 
61 

RochuT" 

57 
57 
57 
56 
56 
54 
53 
53 
52 
52 
52 

Leipzig 

51 

Stuttgart 

Elberfeld 

Danzig 

49 

Dusseldorf . ..."*. 

Barmen 

Mulhausen 

48 

portmund 

Remscheid 

Kon1g«hfltta 

47 

Aschaffenburg 

Breslau 

Stettin 

46 

Hamburg , 

preflden 

Magdeburg 

43 

If  annhflim 

Nuremberg 

fltwrnnitK  ."*   

40 

Konlgsberg 

Aix-la-€hapelle 

Zwickau 

38 

Munich...". 

Crefeld 

Brunswick 

37 

Essen 

Bremen . 

Stassf  urt 

33 

flollngwi 

Plauen 

Oschersleben 

28 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN  COMPARED. 

A  comparison  of  the  predominant  range  of  weekly  rents  in  England 
and  Wales  with  the  predominant  range  in  Germany  for  tenements 
of  two,  three,  and  four  rooms  is  presented  in  the  table  following: 

WEEKLY  RENTS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  AND  IN  GERMANY  COMPARED. 


Predominant  range  of  weekly 
rents  in— 

Ratio  of 
mean  pre- 
dominant 
rent  in 

Germanv 
to  that  In 

England 
and  Wales, 

taken  as 
100. 

Number  of  rooms  per  tenement. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Germany. 

Two  rooms 

tO.  78-10. 86 

.91-1.10 

1.10-1.34 

fO.66-W.86 

.86-  1.16 

1.08-1.46 

96 

Three  rooms 

100 

Four  rooms 

102.6 

The  above  table  shows  an  approximate  equality  of  rents  that  is 
quite  remarkable,  more  particularly  when  it  is  remembered  that  the 
English  rents  cover  all  local  taxation  while  the  German  rents  do  not. 
If  the  mean  of  the  index  numbers  in  the  last  column  might  be  taken 
as  representing  roughly  the  rent  level  in  Germany  as  compared  with 
that  in  England,  we  should  find  the  German  rent  level  slightly  the 
lower  of  the  two — in  the  ratio  of  99  to  100.  A  comparison  on  these 
lines  is,  however,  liable  to  be  somewhat  misleading,  for  the  reason  that 
rents  of  two,  three,  and  four  room  tenements  were  not  obtained  from  all 
the  towns  investigated  in  each  case*  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  adopt 
some  more  exact  method  of  comparison  less  open  to  possible  bias.  This 
has  been  done  by  reworking  all  the  rent  index  numbers  for  the  German 
towns  to  the  basis  used  for  Great  Britain,  viz,  comparing  the  mean  pre- 
dominent  rents  of  the  types  of  tenements  shown  for  each  town  in 
Germany  with  the  mean  predominant  rents  shown  for  tenements  of 
the  same  size  in  the  middle  zone  of  London,  and  using  as  the  index 
number  in  each  case  the  average  of  the  percentages  so  obtained. 
The  resulting  index  numbers  for  the  German  towns  investigated, 
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shown  in  the  table  below,  are  accordingly  directly  comparable  with 
the  index  numbers  for  the  English  towns  shown  in  the  report  for  the 
United  Kingdom.  It  may  be  noted  as  a  coincidence  that  this  method 
of  comparison  gives  for  Berlin  the  index  number  100,  as  shown  in  the 
table,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  predominant  rents  in 
the  middle  zone  of  London  represent  the  base  (100)  in  every  case. 

RELATIVE  RENT  LEVEL  OF  GERMAN  TOWNS  AS  COMPARED  WITH  THE   MIDDLE 
ZONE  OF  LONDON  AS  THE  BASE  (100). 


Town. 

Index 
num- 
ber. 

Town. 

Index 
num- 
ber. 

58 
57 
57 
57 
56 
56 
56 
55 
54 
53 
53 

Town. 

Index 
num- 
ber. 

Berlin 

100 
97 
79 
70 
69 
68 
66 
63 
62 
62 
62 

Elberfeld 

Plauen 

53 

Stuttgart 

Barmen 

Danzig 

40 

Dusseldorf • . 

Bochum 

Mfilhausen 

49 

Hamburg 

Dresden 

Stettin 

48 

Aschaffenburg 

Breslau 

K6nigshutte 

47 

Dortmund 

Nuremberg 

Magdeburg 

44 

Mannhfiim T .  -  -  T 

Remscheid 

f!hflTTinIt* , ,    , 

42 

Essen 

Bremen 

Rriinflwiftir 

39 

Konigsberg 

Leipzig 

Zwickau 

38 

Munich 

Alx-La-ChapeUe 

Stassf  urt 

34 

Solingen 

Crefeld 

Oschersleben 

28 

The  whole  series  of  numbers  is  very  similar  to  that  given  for 
English  towns,  but  the  rent  levels  of  German  towns  show  a  somewhat 
greater  variation  than  those  in  the  English  table.  The  ratio  of  the 
arithmetic  mean  for  Germany  to  that  for  England  is  101  to  100,  and 
this  ratio,  or  the  index  number  101,  is  taken  for  the  purposes  of  this 
report  as  representing  approximately  the  rent  level  in  Germany  as 
compared  with  England.  While  from  the  preceding  estimate  there 
appears  no  great  difference  one  way  or  the  other  between  the  rents 
payable  for  a  given  number  of  rooms  of  working-class  accommoda- 
tion in  the  industrial  towns  of  the  two  countries,  there  is,  however, 
as  already  mentioned,  a  very  important  difference  between  the 
services  obtained  for  the  payment  of  rent  in  England  and  in  Germany. 
When  an  English  workman  has  paid  his  rent  he  has  in  nearly  all 
cases  not  only  paid  for  the  use  of  the  rooms  that  he  occupies  but  also 
for  all  the  services  provided  by  the  local  authority  out  of  the  rates. 
In  Germany  local  taxation  is  paid  by  means  of  an  addition  to  the 
State  income  tax  and,  consequently,  the  workman  who  has  paid  his 
rent  has  nevertheless  still  to  pay  taxes. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  18  per  cent  of  the  rent  paid  by 
the  British  workingman  goes  for  local  taxation.  This  makes  the  Ger- 
man rents  bear  to  English  rents  the  ratio  of  101  to  82,  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  123  to  100. 
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RETAIL  PRICES. 


THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 


Information  as  to  the  prices  commonly  paid  by  the  German 
working  classes  for  food  commodities,  for  fuel,  and  for  paraffin  oil 
was  obtained  from  a  large  number  of  shopkeepers  in  each  of  the 
towns  investigated  and  also  from  the  cooperative  societies  where 
these  existed.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  prices  shown  are 
not  necessarily  the  minimum  prices  at  which  the  commodities  could 
be  obtained,  but  simply  the  prices  which  the  working  classes  did  in 
fact  usually  pay  in  the  month  of  October,  1905,  and  where  a  range 
of  prices  is  given  it  is  because  they  appear  to  be  of  equal  popularity. 
The  differences  between  one  town  and  another,  accordingly,  represent 
often  not  so  much  differences  in  the  cost  of  identical  commodities 
as  variations  in  local  tastes  and  sometimes  in  local  standards  of 
comfort. 

The  following  table  presents  the  predominant  range  of  retail  prices 
commonly  paid  by  the  working  classes  for  certain  commodities,  for 
Germany  as  a  whole  (including  Berlin) : 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  TOWNS  OF  GERMANY,  OCTOBER,  1905. 


Commodity. 


Unit. 


Num- 
ber of 
towns 

in- 
cluded. 


Predominant 
range  of  retail  < 
prices,  Octo-  I 
ber.  1905.      I 


Coffee 1  pound.. 

.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 
.do... 


Sugar,  granulated. 

Bacon 

Cheese,  Dutch... 
Cheese,.  Limburg. 

Butter 

Margarln 

Potatoes i  7  pounds. 

Flour  wheat ' do . . . 

Breaa,  gray 4  pounds. 


Milk. 

Beef 

Pork 

Coal 

Paraffin  oil. 


1  quart.. 
1  pound.. 
....do... 

lcwt 

1  gallon.. 


33 
33 
33 

27  I 

33 

32 

33 

33 

32 

33 

33 

33 

31 

33 


Number  of  towns  in  which  the  mean 
i  predominant  price  is — 

Within  the  |  Below  the  !  Above  the 
limits  of   ■   limits  of   ;   limits  of 

the  pre-       the  pre-       the  pre- 
dominant   dominant    dominant 

range.  range.  range. 


SO.  22  -10. 26 

22 

3 

.04*-  .05 

24 

4 

.  18  -  .22 

30 

2 

.  18  -  .20 

8 

1 

.  10  -  .13 

23 

3 

.26  -    .30 

27 

2 

. 16  -  .18 

25 

6 

.04*-  .06 

25 

5 

.23  -  .28 

20 

7 

.10-  .13 

27 

3 

.05-  .05J 

25 

7 

. 16  -  . 18 

26 

6 

.18-  .22 

29 

4 

.22  -  .32 

19 

6 

.19-  .22 

30 

1 
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In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  predominant  range  of  retail 
prices  of  the  principal  commodities  in  12  towns  of  Germany,  selected 
as  to  certain  geographical  districts: 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  12  SELECTED  TOWNS  OF  GERMANY,  OCTOBER, 

1905. 


Commodity. 

Unit. 

Berlin. 

Breslau. 

Danzig. 

Dresden.     • 

Coffee 

1  pound . . 

10.22 

10.22 

10.18 

10.22 

Sugar,  granulated 

Bacon,  fat 

...  .do.... 

10.05-  0.05} 

.04 

.04 

.05 

do.... 

.18-    .21 

10.20- 

.22 

.20 

$0.20- 

.22 

Bacon,  streaky 

do.... 

.20-    .24 

.20- 

.21 

.20 

.20- 

.22 

Eggs 

1  dozen . . . 

.17 

.16 

.23 

?1 

Cheese : 

Dutch 

1  pound... 

o.l8 

Limburg 

...  .do.... 

.11-    .13 

.16 

.13 

Swiss 

do 

.22 
.26-    .29 

10.18-    .20 
.29 

Butter 

do.... 

.29- 

.30 

.30- 

.31 

Margarin 

do.... 

.18 

.13 

.16 

.18 

Potatoes 

7  pounds.. 
do 

.04-    .04} 

.04- 

05 

.03} 
.22-    .23 

.04- 

•05} 
.31 

Flour,  wheat 

.31 

.20 

Flour,  rye 

do.... 

.23 

.17- 

.19 

.17 

.25- 

.28 

Bread,  gray 

4  pounds.. 

.11 

.10 

.11 

.10- 

.12 

Bread,  black 

...  .do.... 

.10 

.05-    .05} 

.30 

.22 

Milk 

1  quart . . . 

Icwt 

1  gallon... 

04} 

.04* 
.28-    .32 
.20 

.05* 
2ft 

Coal 

.25 
.20 

.19- 

Paraffin  oil 

.20 

Beef: 

Ribs 

1  pound... 
.....do.... 

.15-    .18 
.18-    .22 

.18- 

.19 
.20 

.14 
.17 

.18- 

16 

Silverside 

.22 

Shin,  with  bone 

do.... 

.13 

.16- 

.18 

.09 

.18 

Shin,  without  bone 

do.... 

do.... 

.16 
.22-    .26 

.20- 

.21 

.33 

.26- 

TO 

Steak 

.20 

.31 

do 

.13-    .16 

.18 

.16 

1ft 

Mutton: 

Leg 

do.... 

.19-    .20 

.22 

.18 

.20- 

.22 

Shoulder 

do.... 

.17-    .20 

.20- 

.22 

.17 

.20 

Breast 

do.... 

.16 

.16 

.2G     .22 

.22- 

.20 
.22 
.24 

.17 
.16 
.19 

.16- 

18 

Neck 

do 

18 

Chops,  trimmed 

Pork: 

Leg 

do.... 

.22 

do.... 

.17-    .19 

.20 

.17-    .18 

.20- 

.22 

Foreloln 

do.... 

.18 

.20 

.17 

.20- 

.22 

Belly 

do.... 

.14-    .18 

.18- 

.19 

.17 

.18 

Spare  ribs 

Chops 

do.... 

.19-    .21 

.20 

.18 

.22- 

.26 

do.... 

.22-    .24 

.24 

.20 

.22- 

.26 

Veal: 

Hind  quarter 

Shoulder,  with  bone 

do.... 

.20-    .24 

.22 

.18 

.20- 

.22 

do.... 

.18 

.22 

.14-    .17 

.18- 

.20 

Shoulder,  without  bone 

do.... 

.26 

.23- 

.31 

.26 

.22- 

.26 

Shin 

do.... 

.16 

.18- 

.22 

.09-    .11 

.13 

do.... 

.20-    .22 

.26 

.18-    .22 

.20- 

.22 

Commodity. 

Unit. 
1  pound... 

Dusseldorf. 

Essen. 
10.20  -10.22 

Hamburg- 
Altona. 

Leipzig. 

Coffee 

10.22 

10.20 

10.22-10.26 

Sugar,  granulated 

Bacon,  fat 

do.... 

.05} 

.      .04*- 

.05 

.04} 

.05 

.20 

.18  - 

.21 

.20 

.19- 

.22 

Bacon,  streaky 

do.... 

.22 

.19  - 

.21 

10.20-    .22 

.20- 

.22 

Eggs 

1  dozen... 

.22 

.19- 

.27 

.17-    .21 

.21 

Cheese: 

Dutch 

1  pound... 
...^do.... 

10.20-    .21 
.11 

.18  - 
.10  - 

.19 
.11 

.20-    .22 
.12 

Limburg 

.09- 

.10 

Swiss 

t do.... 

, do.... 

.21  -    .22 
,      .29-    .31 

.22  - 
.26- 

.24 
.31 

.22-    .26 
.24-    .26 

Butter 

.29  - 

.31 

Margarin 

' do.... 

•                  .16 

.12  - 

.18 

.11-    .13 

.18 

Pot  at  oes 

J  7  pounds. . 

.04}-    .06 

.04} 

.05} 

.04*- 

.05* 

Flour,  wheat 

1 do.... 

.23 

.22- 

.23 

.22 

.25- 

.28 

Flour,  rye 

do.... 



.19  - 

.22 

.19 

.20 

Bread,  gray 

Bread,  black 

•  4  pounds.. 

.  11  -    .12 

.13 

.10-    .11 

.10 

do.... 

.06- 

.09 

.08-    .09 

Milk 

,  1  quart... 

.05} 

.05 

.05} 

.06 

Coal 

Icwt 

1                  .23 

1      .17- 

.22 

.23-    .26 

.30 

Paraffin  oil 

1  gallon... 

!                    19 

.19  - 

.20 

.17-    .18 

.22 

Beef: 

Ribs 

'  1  pound... 

1                   .17 

.14- 

.16 

.16 

.17- 

.18 

Silverside 

do.... 

.  16  -    .19 

.14- 

.16 

.17 

.20- 

.22 

Shin,  with  bone 

do.... 

«Ti 

.14  -    .li> 
I  sit  cheese. 

.14 

.10-    .11 

.14- 

.19 
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RETAIL  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES  IN  12  SELECTED  TOWNS  OF  GERMANY,  OCTOBER, 

1905— Concluded. 


Commodity. 


Beef —Concluded . 

Shin,  without  bone 

Steak 

Flank 

Mutton: 

Leg 

Shoulder 

Breast 

Neck 

Chops,  trimmed 

Pork: 

Leg 

Foreloin 

Belly 

Spare  ribs 

Chops 

Veal: 

Hind  quarter 

Shoulder,  with  bone 

Shoulder,  without  bone. . 

Shin 

Loin 


Unit. 


1  pound.. 
..  .do... 
...do... 


.do 

.do.... 
.do.... 
.do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Dusseldorf. 

10.22 

.26 

$0.14- 

.16 

.19- 

.20 

.18 

.13- 

.14 

.13- 

.14 

.18- 

.20 

.20- 

.22 

.20- 

.24 

.20 

.22 

.22 

.20- 

.21 

.18- 

.19 

.26 

.31 

Essen. 


10.22 

$0.13-  .16 

.16-  .20 

.16-  .18 

.14-  .18 

.14-  .18 

.20-  .22 

.18-  .20 

.18-  .22 

.16-  .20 

.16-  .20 

.18-  .22 

.18-  .20 

.18-  .20 


.18 
.22 


Hambu 

rg-  1 

Alton* 

i. 
).14 

S0.13-* 

.29- 

.35 

.16- 

.18 

.20 

.20 

.20 

.16- 

.20 

.20- 

.24 

.18- 

.20 

.20 

.18 

.18 

.20- 

.22 

.20 

.18 

.20- 

.22 

.13- 

.16 

.22 

Leipzig. 


$0.18-10.22 
.20 
.18 

.20 
.17-  .18 
.17-  .18 
.17-  .18 
.18-    .20 

.18-  .20 
.18-    .20 

.18 
.20-    .22 

.22 

.20 
.18 

AB 

.20-    .22 


Commodity. 


Coffee 

Sugar,  granulated . 

Bacon,  fat 

Bacon,  streaky 


Dutch 

LImburg... 

Swiss 

Butter 

Margarin 

Potatoes 

Flour,  wheat . . 

Flour,  rye 

Bread,  gray — 
Bread,  black... 


Milk. 

Coal 

Paraffin  oil 

Beef: 

Ribs 

Silverside 

Shin,  with  bone 

Shin,  without  bone 

Steak 

Flank 

Mutton: 

Leg 

Shoulder 

Breast 

Neck 

Chops,  trimmed 

Pork: 

Leg 

Foreloin 

Belly 

Spare  ribs 

Chops 

Veal: 

Hind  quarter 

Shoulder,  with  bone 

Shoulder,  without  bone. 

Shin 

Loin 


Unit.        Magdeburg. 


1  pound...' 

do : 

do.. .J 

do ' 

1  dozen...   $0.21 


1  pound.. 

do... 

....do... 
....do... 


$0.22 

.20 

.22 

■    .27 


Munich. 


Nuremberg. 


do. 
7  pounds.. 

do 

....do.... 
4  pounds.. 

do 

1  quart . . . 

lcwt 

1  gallon... 

1  pound... 

do 

...do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 
....do.... 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


11  - 

.13 

24  - 

.26 

.29 

16- 

.18 

(5*- 

.06 

22  - 

.25 

.20 

09- 

.10 

$0.22  -$0.26 

.06 

.18-    .20 

.18-    .20 

.21 


$0.2240.26 

.05 

.22-    .24 

.22-    .24 

.19-    .21 


.06- 
.21  - 


.18- 


.16- 


.18- 
.16- 


.20- 
.18- 


.18 


.11 
22  -  .26 
26-    .29 

.16 
04fr-    .06 

.31 


.11 
.22-  .26 
.26-  .29 
.17 
.04* 
.31 


.13 


.05  J 
.22  j 

.19  | 

.18 
.20  | 
.18 
.20 
.22  ' 
.18 

.20 
.20 
.18 
.16 

•"i 
:SI 

.18  I 

.22  | 

.20 
.18 
.20    . 
.18    . 
.20 


.16  - 
.16  - 
.16  - 

.20  - 
.16  - 

.15- 
.15  - 
.12  - 
.12  - 
.16  - 

.19  - 
.18  - 
.18  - 
.18  - 
.19  - 


.05* 
.30 
.22 

.18 
.18 
.18 
.22 
.26 
.18 

.18 
.16 
.16 
.16 
.18 

.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 


.11-    .13 
.05* 


.18 
.18 
.18 
.22 
.33 
.18 

.17-  .20 
.17-  .19 
.17-  .19 
.17-  .19 
.22 

.20 
.20 
.20 
.20 
.22-    .24 


Stuttgart. 


$0.22-$0.26 

.06 

.18-    .19 

.18-    .19 

.19-    .21 


. 16  -    .  18 
. 16  -    .18 


. 17-    . 19 
.  17-    .  19  ' 
.26-    .31  I 


.13 
.22 
.29 
.18 


.12 
.10 
.05 
.40-  .42 
.20 

.16-  .18 
.16-  .18 
.16-    .17 


.22-  .26 

.16-  .17 

.16-  .19 

.16-  .19 

.16-  .19 

.16-  .19 

.22-  .26 


.19 
.19 
.19 
.19 

.17-    .19 
.17-    .19 


.  16  -    .18 


.17-    .19 
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In  order  to  obtain  an  indication  of  the  level  of  prices  for  each  town 
as  compared  with  other  towns,  index  numbers  have  been  con- 
structed, the  level  of  prices  in  Berlin  being  taken  as  the  base  (100). 
In  the  construction  of  the  index  numbers,  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
varying  importance  of  the  prices  of  different  articles,  as  judged  by 
the  normal  weekly  expenditure  of  a  working-class  family,  recourse 
was  had  to  "weighting."  For  this  purpose  average  quantities  esti- 
mated from  5,046  family  budgets  giving  weekly  cost  and  quantity 
of  certain  articles  of  food  consumed  by  workmen's  families  in  German 
towns,  in  1906-7,  were  utilized. 

The  following  table  groups  these  5,046  families  according  to  the 
aggregate  weekly  income  of  the  family  (not  of  the  principal  wage- 
earner  only),  and  shows  for  each  group  the  average  family  income 
and  the  average  number  of  children  at  home  for  a  representative 
week  in  1906-7: 

NUMBER  AND  AVERAGE  INCOME  OF  URBAN  WORKMEN'S  FAMILIES  REPORTING 
IN  EACH  CLASSIFIED  INCOME  GROUP  AND  AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  LIV- 
ING AT  HOME,  FOR  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  1906-7. 


Classified  weekly  income. 


Under  $4.87 

$4.87  or  under  $6.08 
$6.08  or  under  $7.30 
$7.30  or  .under  $8.52 
$8.52  or  under  $0.73 
19.73  or  over 


Number 
of  fami- 
lies re- 
porting. 


193 
872 


692 
737 


Average  weekly  family  in- 
come from— 


Hus- 
band. 


$4.10 
5.25 
6.15 
7.07 
7.80 
8.08 


Wife. 


$0.18 
.23 
.34 
.47 
.65 


Chil- 
drep. 


$0.01 
.04 
.10 
.21 
.47 
3.09 


Total 
weekly 
family 
income. 


$4.29 
5.52 
6.59 
7.75 
8.92 

11.85 


Average 
number 

of  chil- 
dren at 

home. 


2.37 
2.28 
2.51 
2.51 
2.79 
3.76 


With  regard  to  the  statistics  of  families  with  the  higher  ranges  of 
income  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  amount  of  the  family  income 
is  often  due  to  the  supplementary  earnings  of  the  wife  or  of  children 
living  at  home,  rather  than  to  the  high  earnings  of  the  head  of  the 
family.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the  income  amounts  to 
$9.73  or  more  per  week.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  table,  the  average 
number  of  children  living  at  home  was,  in  the  families  of  this  class, 
higher  than  the  average  number  for  all  the  families  from  which  budgets 
were  obtained. 

The  tables  following  give  the  average  expenditures  for  food  of 
the  5,046  workmen's  families  to  which  the  returns  relate  and  the 
quantities  consumed  by  them  of  the  various  articles  of  food  in  a 
representative  week  in  1906-7.  All  children  living  at  home,  irre- 
spective of  age,  have  been  included,  but  returns  in  which  lodgers 
appeared  have  been  excluded. 
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AVERAGE  COST  OF  FOOD  GON8UMED  BY  URBAN  WORKMEN'S  FAMILIES  REPORTING 
IN  EACH  CLASSIFIED  INCOME  GROUP  FOR  A  REPRESENTATIVE  WEEK,  1906-7. 


Items. 


Average  cost  for  families  reporting  weekly  incomes  of— 


Under 
$4.87. 


$4.87  or 
under 
$6.08. 


$6.08  or 
under 
$7.30. 


$7.30  or  |  $8.62  or 
under  under 
$8.52.         $9.73. 


$9.73  or 
over. 


Bread  and  flour 

Meat  (beef,  pork,  mutton,  veal) 

Sausage 

Meat  (other) ,  including  fish 

Bacon 

llflk/ireth'.'.!'.!'. '..'.'....'.'. .'.'.'.'.'. 

Cheese 

Butter 

Margarin 

Potatoes 

Other  vegetables  and  fruit 

Rice,  barley,  and  oatmeal 

Macaroni 

Coffee 

Sugar t 

Cocoa  and  chocolate 

Sirups 

Salt  and  condiments 

Lard,  suet,  and  dripping 

Other  items  of  food 

Meals  away  from  home 

Beer 

Total 


$0,598 
.547 
.228 
.071 
.106 
.066 
.208 
.056 
.162 
.081 
.198 
.056 
.035 
.010 
.117 
.086 
.005 
.015 
.031 
.182 
.041 
.051 
.041 


$0,644 
.573 
.289 
.081 
.122 
.122 
.269 
.061 
.248 
.101 
.203 
.122 
.051 
.020 
.142 
.091 
.020 
.015 
.046 
.157 
.081 
.101 
.116 


$0,700 
.684 
.324 
.086 
.132 
.152 
.314 
.076 
.319 
.107 
.208 
.162 
.056 
.030 
.157 
.096 
.036 
.015 
.051 
.157 
.107 
.132 
.167 


$0,740 
.821 
.395 
.096 
.147 
.172 
.340 
.091 
.375 
.112 
.213 
.188 
.056 
.030 
.172 
.102 
.041 
.015 
.056 
.162 
.102 
.162 
.218 


$0,831 
.928 
.431 
.117 
.162 
.193 
.390 
.106 
.411 
.127 
.238 
.208 
.061 
.036 
.193 
.106 
.046 
.015 
.061 
.182 
.122 
.182 
.253 


$1,100 

1.242 

.598 

.  .147 
.198 
.243 
.431 
.132 
.527 
.152 
.294 
.269 
.071 
.046 
.248 
.132 
.056 
.020 
.066 
.223 
.152 
.314 
.324 


2.991 


a  675 


4.268 


4.806 


5.399 


6.985 


AVERAGE  QUANTITY  OF  FOOD  CONSUMED  BY  URBAN  WORKMEN'S  FAMILIES 
REPORTING  IN  EACH  CLASSIFIED  INCOME  GROUP  FOR  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
WEEK,  1906-7. 


Items. 


Average  quantity  consumed  by  families  reporting 
weekly  incomes  of— 


Under 
$4.87. 


$4.87  or 
under 
$6.08. 


$6.08  or 

$7.30  or 

$8.52  or 

under 

under 

under 

$7.30. 

$8.52. 

$9.73. 

25.05 

26.06 

29.83 

a  83 

4.54 

5.19 

1.68 

2.07 

2.20 

.70 

.75 

.84 

12  30 

12.83 

14.45 

ft  20 

10.20 

1L60 

.  .46 

.62 

.60 

1.12 

L37 

1.48 

2a  96 

2a  81 

24.63 

.73 

.77 

.86 

1.96 

1.98 

2.14 

$9.73  or 
over 


Bread  and  flour pounds. 

Meat  (beef,  pork,  mutton,  veal) . .  .do. . . 

Sausage do... 

Bacon do... 

Milk,  fresh pints. 

Eggs number. 

Cheese pounds. 

Butter do... 

Potatoes do. . . 

Coffee do... 

8ugar do. . . 


21.99 
a  14 
1.25 

.55 
a  76 
4.20 

.35 

.55 
28.13 

.49 
1.81 


2a  33 
a  30 
L55 
.70 
11.09 
7.40 
.42 
.90 
25.57 
.64 
1.83 


38.21 
a  85 
2.92 
1.01 

16.10 

14.40 
.77 
1.87 

3a  55 
1.12 
2.67 


The  proportion  of  the  weekly  income  spent  on  food  by  the  families 
of  German  urban  workmen  is  brought  out  in  the  statement  following: 

PROPORTION    OF    WEEKLY    INCOME     SPENT    ON    POOD    BY    URBAN    WORKMEN'8 

FAMILIES. 


Percentage  of  Income  spent  on  food  by  families  reporting 
weekly  Incomes  of— 

Items. 

Under 
$4.87. 

$4.87  or  I  $6.08  or  |  $7.30  or 
under    ■    under    ■    under 
$6.08.     |     $7.30.     |     $8.52. 

$8.52  or 
under 
$9.73. 

$9.73  or 
over. 

All  food  (excluding  beer) 

68.7 

64.5  !         62.3  1         59.2 

57.7 

ia4 

56.3 

Meat  (including  bacon  and  fish) 

22.2 

1ft 3            1&6  i         1&8 

1&4 
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From  the  average  quantity  of  food  consumed  weekly  by  workmen's 
families,  on  the  basis  of  5,046  family  budgets,  and  from  information 
obtained  from  other  sources,  the  following  are  the  quantities  of  the 
selected  commodities  assumed  to  be  consumed  by  a  German  working- 
class  family  in  a  normal  week: 


Coffee pound . .  | 

Sugar,  granulated pounds. .  2 

Bacon pound . .  | 

Cheese do J 

Butter pounds. .  1} 


.  number. .  10 
Potatoes pounds..  26 


Flour,  wheat pounds. . 

Bread do 

Milk quarts.. 

Beef pounds. . 

Pork do 

Coal hundredweight. . 


2 
25 
6J 
2i 


The  predominant  prices  in  each  town,  as  ascertained  for  the  various 
articles,  are  weighted  in  accordance  with  the  above  quantities,  the 
total  expenditure  so  obtained  being  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the 
corresponding  total  as  compiled  from  prices  in  Berlin.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows,  in  descending  order,  the  price  index  numbers  thus 
constructed  for  the  various  towns: 

RELATIVE  LEVEL  OF  PRICES  IN  SPECIFIED  GERMAN  TOWNS  AS  COMPARED  WITH 

BERLIN. 


Town 

Index 
num- 
ber. 

i         Town- 

Index 
num- 
ber. 

Town. 

Index 
num- 
ber. 

Barmen 

110 
109 
109 
108 
107 
107 
105 
105 
105 
103 
103 

Dusseldorf 

102 
102 
102 
101 
101 
101 
101 
101 
100 
100 
99 

Essen 

9f 

Mannheim 

Elberfeld 

Zwickau 

9f 

Mulhausen 

1  Plauen 

Oschersleben 

9C 

Stuttgart 

|  Konigsberg 

Stassfurt 

9C 

Munich 

i  Brunswick 

Magdeburg ....  .... 

93 

Nuremberg 

1  Solingen 

Hamburg-Altona 

Danzig 

93 

Remscheid. 

Aschallenburg 

9! 

Bremen 

1  Leipzig 

1  Bochum A 

|  Dortmund .  , A 

K 

OhpmTiit* -  -      - 

1  Crefeld 

K 

Dresden 

I  Berlin 

]  Breslau 

9f 

Aix-Ia-Chapelle 

1  Stettin 

1  Kdnigshfttte » 

St 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  seen  that  there  are  no  less  than  19  out  of 
the  33  towns  which  have  a  prices  index  number  higher  than  Berlin. 
The  total  difference  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest  towns  is  24 
points,  as  contrasted  with  72  points  in  the  case  of  rents.  However, 
if  Konigshutte  (whose  index  number  for  prices  is  low)  be  excluded, 
the  maximum  difference  in  price  levels  is  only  15  points. 

RENTS    AND    PRICES   COMBINED. 

The  presentation  following  gives  the  index  numbers  for  each  of 
the  33  specified  towns  in  Germany  for  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing which  is  due  to  expenditure  on  food  and  fuel  and  on  housing 
accommodation.  As  the  amount  which  has  to  be  expended  on  food, 
etc.,  is  considerably  greater  than  that  which  has  to  be  spent  on  rent, 
a  weight  of  4  has  been  given  to  prices  and  a  weight  of  1  to  rent. 
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RELATIVE  LEVEL  OP  RENT    AND   PRICES  COMBINED   IN  33  SPECIFIED   TOWNS   OF 

GERMANY. 


Town. 

Index 
num- 
ber. 

Town. 

Index 
num- 
ber. 

Town. 

Index 
num- 
ber. 

Stuttgart 

106 
100 
100 
99 
98 
97 
97 
96 
95 
94 
94 

Dresden 

93 

93 

93 

93 

93 

92 

92 

92 

91 

91  1 

90  : 

Dortmund 

90 

Mannheim 

Konigsberg 

Stettin 

88 

Berlin 

Abc-la-Cnapelle 

Brunswick 

88 

Barmen 

Elberfeld 

Bochum 

88 

Munich 

Solingen 

Danzig 

87 

Dusseldorf 

rhftT|init7- 

Breslau 

87 

Mfllhansen          

Plauen 

Magdeburg 

86 

Nuremberg 

Essen 

Leipzig 

Hamburg- Altona 

Crefeld 

Zwickau 

86 

Remscheid . 

Stassfurt 

85 

Bremen 

Oschersleben 

84 

Aechaffenburg 

Kdnigshiltte 

78 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIBE  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN  COMPARED. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  complete  comparison  of  the 
relative  prices  ruling  for  similar  commodities  in  England  and  in  Ger- 
many, so  far  as  they  affect  the  expenditure  of  the  working  classes  of 
the  two  countries,  are  sufficiently  obvious  from  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  diversity  of  national  habits  and  tastes.  Neglecting, 
however,  such  differences,  the  predominant  prices  paid  by  the  work- 
ing classes  of  the  two  countries  for  commodities  quoted  in  both  were 
as  follows: 

RETAIL  PRICES  OF  COMMODITIES   IN  TOWNS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALE8  AND  OF 
GERMANY,  IN  OCTOBER,  1905,  COMPARED. 


Commodity. 


Unit. 


Sugar,  granulated '  1  pound  . 

Butter do 

Potatoes 7  pounds. 

Flour do 

Milk 1  quart-. 

Beef 1  pound . 

Mutton do 

Pork do 

Bacon do 

Coal lcwt 

Paraffin  oil 1  gallon.. 


Predominant  retail  prices, 
October,  1905. 


England  and 
Wales. 


$0.04 

.27 

$0.05-    .07 

.  lfr-    .20 

.Ofr-  .08 
a.  15-  .17 
6.10-  .12 
a.15- 
6.08- 

.15- 

.14- 

.19- 

.14- 


Germany. 


$0.  (HMO.  05 
.26  .30 
.04}-  .06 
.23-  .28 
.  05  -    .  06$ 

.  16  -    .18 


.16- 


.20 


.18-  .22 

.  18  -  .22 

.22  -  .32 

.19-  .22 


Ratio  of  mean 
predominant 
price  in  Ger- 
many to  mean 
predominant 
price  in 
England,  taken 
as  100. 


119 
105 


140 
75 

122 


123 
123 
124 
135 


a  British  or  home  killed. 


*>  Foreign  or  colonial. 


The  arithmetic  mean  of  the  above  numbers  may  be  taken  as  a 
rough  index  to  the  relative  price  levels  of  the  two  countries,  for 
commodities  common  to  both,  and  is  found  to  be  117  for  Germany  as 
compared  with  100  for  England. 
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It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  this  ratio  fairly  represents  the 
relative  prices  paid  in  the  two  countries  for  the  necessaries  of  exist- 
ence. In  the  United  Kingdom  report  the  price  levels  of  different 
towns  were  compared  by  the  amount  required  to  purchase  the  gro- 
ceries, meat,  and  coal  in  an  approximate  average  workingman's 
budget.  In  order  to  furnish  a  similar  comparison  in  the  present 
case  the  following  table  is  given  showing  relatively  how  much  the 
average  British  workingman  would  have  to  pay  if  he  went  to  live 
in  Germany  and  purchased  the  same  kinds  of  food  in  the  same 
quantities  as  he  had  previously  used  in  England.  The  table  shows 
that  his  expenditure  would  be  increased  in  the  ratio  of  100  to  118. 

COST  OF  THE  AVERAGE  BRITISH  WORKINGMAN'S  WEEKLY  BUDGET  (EXCLUDING 
TEA  AND  COFFEE)  AT  THE  PREDOMINANT  PRICES  PAID  BY  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  AND  OF  GERMANY,  IN  OCTOBER,  1905. 


Article. 


I 
__       ^    .    I  Predominant  prices  in  October,  1905,  in- 

Quantityin'  *  ' 

average     , 

British 

budget.     !     England  and  Wales. 


Cost  of  quantity  in 
,  British  budget  in— 


Germany. 


England  | 

and       Germany. 


Sugar.. 
Bacon. 


Butter... 
Potatoes. 


5)  pounds. 
l|  pounds. 
|  pound... 
2  pounds. . 
17  pounds. 


10.041  per  pound 

10.142  to  10.183  per  pound 

10.142  per  pound 

90.269  per  pound 


Flour  (wheat) 10  pounds. . 

Bread  (wheat,  in  !  22  pounds. . 

England)  i 

Equivalent  wheat  i  22  pounds.. 

flour    in     Ger-  ■ 

many 

Milk 5  quarts 

Beef 4 J  pounds. 

Pork i pound... 

Mutton li  pounds. 

Coal 2cwt 


Total. 


Index  number. . 


10.051   to  10.071  per 

pounds. 
10.162   to  10.203  per 

pounds. 
10.091   to  $0,112  per 

pounds. 


$0,046  to  $0,051  per  pound 
10.177  to  10.223  per  pound 
$0. 101  to  10.132  per  pound 
10.264  to  $0,299  per  pound 
$0,046   to  $0,061   per   7 

pounds. 
$0,233   to   10.279  per   7 

pounds. 


$0,061  to  $0,081  per  quart,  j 

$0,137  per  pound | 

$0,152  to  $0,172  per  pound 

$0,129  per  pound 

$0,193  to  $0,243  per  cwt.. 


$0,233   to  $0,279  per   7 
pounds.  ' 

$0,051  to  10.056  per  quart.  ■ 
$0,157  to  $0,177  per  pound  I 
$0,177  to  10.223  per  pound  I 
$0,157  to  $0. 198  per  pound 
10.218  to  $0,324  per  cwt . . 


$0,218 
.243 
.107 
.537 
.147 

.259 

.558 


i 


.355  : 
.619 
.081  ' 
.193 
.436 


3.753 


100 


$0,259 
.299 
.086 
.563 
.127 

.365 


.806 


.269 
.750 
.101 
.269 
.543 


4.437 


118 


On  the  other  hand,  the  German  workingman  going  to  live  in  Eng- 
land would  not  reduce  his  expenditures  for  food  in  as  high  a  ratio 
as  118  to  100,  for  his  purchases  as  shown  in  the  following  table  ard 
entirely  different  in  quantity  from  the  British  workingman's,  and  in 
some  cases,  notably  potatoes  and  milk,  he  buys  more  of  articles 
which  are  dearer  in  England  and  Wales  than  in  Germany.  The 
table  shows  that  his  expenditure  would  be  decreased  in  the  ratio 
of  108  to  100. 
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COST  OF  THE  AVERAGE  GERMAN  WORKINGMAN'S  WEEKLY  BUDGET  (EXCLUDING 
TEA  AND  COFFEE)  AT  THE  PREDOMINANT  PRICES  PAID  BY  THE  WORKING 
CLASSES  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  AND  OF  GERMANY,  IN  OCTOBER,  1905. 


Quantity  in 
average 
German 
budget. 

Predominant  prices  in  October,  1005,  in— 

Cost  of  quantity  in 
German  budget  in— 

Article. 

England  and  Wales. 

Germany. 

England 

and 
Wales. 

Germany. 

Spg*"\ 

2  pounds. . . 

1  pound 

J  pound 

1)  pounds. . 
26  pounds. . 

2  pounds. . . 
25  pounds. . 
25  pounds. . 

SO.  041  per  pound 

SO.  142    to    SO.  183    per 

pound. 
SO.  142  per  pound 

SO.  260  per  pound 

SO.  051  to  SO.  071  per  7 

pounds. 
SO.  162  to  S0.203  per  7 

potmds. 
S0.091  to  SO.  112  per  4 

pounds. 

SO.  046    to    SO.  051    per 

pound. 
SO.  177    to    S0.223    per 

pound. 
SO.  101    to    SO.  132    per 

pound. 
SO.  264    to    $0,299    per 

pound. 
$0,046  to  S0.061  per  7 

pounds. 
S0.233  to  S0.279  per  7 

pounds. 

SO.  081 
.122 
.071 
.335 
228 
.051 
.634 

SO.  096 

Bacon 

.152 

Cheese 

.061 

Butter 

.350 

Potatoes. 

.  198 

Flour  (wheat) 

Bread  (wheat,  in 
England). 

Bread  (wheat  and 
rye     in      Ger- 
many). 

Milk... 

.071 

SO.  096  to  SO.  132  per  4 
pounds. 

SO.  051     to    SO.  056    per 

quart. 
SO.  157    to    SO.  177     per 

pound. 
SO.  177    to    SO.  223     per 

pound. 
SO.  218  to  SO.  324  per  cwt. . 

.715 

6}  quarts . . 
2J  pounds.. 
1|  pounds. . 
lfrcwt 

4S0.061    to    S0.081    per 

quart. 
SO.  137  per  pound 

SO.  152    to    SO.  172    per 

pound. 
SO.  193  to  SO.  243  per  cwt. . 

.461 
.299 
.259 
.324 

.345 

Beef 

.370 

Pork 

Coal 

.319 
.406 

total 

2.S65  1          3.083 

Index  number.  .1 

100 

108 

1 

The  differences  in  the  amounts  consumed  and  the  sums  spent  for 
the  chief  commodities  by  workingmen's  families  receiving  certain 
specified  weekly  incomes  are  brought  out  in  the  two  following  state- 
ments: 

RATIOS  OF  THE  QUANTITIES  OF  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  CONSUMED  BY  WORK- 
MEN'S FAMILIE8  IN  GERMANY,  RECEIVING  8PECIFIED  WEEKLY  INCOMES,  TO 
THE  QUANTITIES  OF  THE  SAME  ARTICLES  CONSUMED  BY  WORKMEN'S  FAMILIES 
IN  GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  CORRESPONDING  INCOMES. 

(Quantities  in  Great  Britain- 100.] 


Items. 


Bread  and  flour. 
Meat  and  fish... 

Esks 

MIX,  fresh 

Cheese. 


Butter,  margarin,  lard,  etc . 

Potatoes 

Sugar 


56749— No.  78—08- 


Families  receiving  weekly  In- 
comes of — 


$6.08  or 
under 
$7.30. 


$7.30  or 


I 


$8.62  or 
under  under 

$8.52.  $9.73. 
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BATI08  OF  THE  AMOUNTS  SPENT  ON  CERTAIN  ARTICLES  OF  FOOD  CONSUMED  BY 
WORKMEN'S  FAMILIES  IN  GERMANY,  RECEIVING  SPECIFIED  WEEKLY  INCOMES, 
TO  THE  AMOUNTS  SPENT  ON  THE  SAME  ARTICLES  BY  WORKMEN'S  FAMILIES  IN 
GREAT  BRITAIN  WITH  CORRESPONDING  INCOMES. 

[Expenditure  in  Great  Britain— 100.] 


Items. 


Bread  and  flour 

Meat  and  fish 

M§fc,freah";i!!!!! !!!!!!!!"!!!"!!!! !!!!!!!!!!! 

Cheese 

Butter,  margarin,  lard,  etc 

Potatoes 

Vegetables  and  fruit 

Farinaceous  foods  (other  than  bread  and  flour) 

Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  etc. » 

Sugar 


Families  receiving  weekly  in- 
comes of— 


$6.08  or 
under 
$7.30. 


87 
103 
88 
132 
68 
115 
105 
114 
85 
66 
47 


$7.30  or 
under 


92 
100 
77 
110 
75 
112 
100 
03 
71 
65 
47 


$8.52  or 
under 
$0.73. 


102 
105 
79 
118 
88 
117 
115 
87 
83 
67 
47 


RATES  OF  WAGES. 

THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE. 

An  inquiry  into  the  rates  of  wages  prevailing  in  October,  1905,  in 
the  various  towns  canvassed  was  made  as  complementary  to  the  one 
into  rents  and  prices.  In  order  to  facilitate  comparison,  four  indus- 
tries were  selected  which  were  represented  in  all  the  towns  with  few 
exceptions,  and  in  which  the  standard  rates  of  wages  could  be  ascer- 
tained with  accuracy.  These  industries  were  the  building  trades, 
engineering,  printing,  and  municipal  employment;  and  the  rates  in 
Berlin  were  again  taken  as  the  base  for  the  index  numbers.  The 
rates  referred  to  are  in  all  cases  weekly  rates. 

The  following  table,  which  is  exclusive  of  Berlin,  shows  the  pre- 
dominant range  of  weekly  wages  for  each  of  the  occupations  in  the 
selected  standard  industries  in  towns  of  Germany: 


RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  TOWNS  OF  GERMANY,  OCTOBER,  1905. 

Number 
of  towns 
Included. 

Predominant 

range  of 
weekly  wages, 
October,  1905. 

Number  of  towns  in  which  the  mean 
wage  for  the  given  occupation 
was— 

Industry  and  occupation. 

Within 
the  pre- 
dominant 
range. 

Below 
the  pre- 
dominant 
range. 

Above 
the  pre- 
dominant 
range. 

BUILDING  TRADES. 

Bricklayers  and  masons 

32 
32 
30 
28 
26 
29 
32 

21 

SO.  55-17.60 
6.55-  7.60 
5.84-  6.57 
5.84-  6.93 
8.03-  8.76 
5i84-  7.22 
4.74-  5.84 

7.30-  8.27 

19 
16 
16 
20 
13 
25 
18 

10 
18 
17 
12 
15 
22 

7 
8 
7 
4 

8 
1 

7 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
3 

6 

Carpenter* . 

8 

Joiners  and  cabinetmakers 

7 

P1iiTnh«m .... 

4 

Stucco  workers 

5 

Painters 

3 

Laborers 

7 

ENGINEERING  TRADES. 

Molders 

5 

Fitters 

28  ,          6. 33-  7. 79 
28             6. 57-  8. 03 

4 

Turners 

5 

Smiths 

23 
28 
28 

a  93-  8. 03 
6. 20-  7. 30 
4.38-  5.35 

K 

Pattern  makers 

7 

Laborers 

3 
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RATES  OF  WAGES  IN  TOWNS  OF  GERMANY,  OCTOBER,  1905-Concluded. 


Industry  and  occupation. 


Number 
of  towns 
included. 


i  Predominant 

range  of 

weekly  wages, 

— ^  1906. 


October, 


Number  of  towns  In  which  the  mean 
wage  for  the  given  occupation 
was— 


Within 
the  pre- 
dominant 
range. 


Below 
the  pre- 
dominant 
range. 


Above 
the  pre- 
dominant 
range. 


PRINTING  TRADE. 

Compositors,    machine   tenders,    and 
pressmen 

MUNICIPAL  EMPLOYMENT. 

Road  makers 

Road  sweepers 

Gas  stokers 

Gas  laborers 

Waterworks  laborers 


$6.0246.31 


4.38-5.25 
4. 18-  5. 11 
5.84-  7.30 
4.38-5.47 
4.38-5.25 


21 


In  the  following  table  is  shown  the  predominant  rate  of  weekly- 
wages  for  skilled  men  for  each  of  the  specified  occupations  in  the 
building,  engineering,  and  printing  trades  in  12  towns  of  Germany, 
selected  as  to  certain  geographical  districts: 

RATES  OF  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  12  SELECTED  TOWN8  OP  GERMANY,  OCTOBER,  1905. 


Industry  and  occupation. 

Berlin. 

Breslau. 

Danzig. 

Dresden. 

Dusseldorf.     Essen. 

BUILDING  TRADES. 

Bricklayers  and  masons 

Carpenters 

19.51 
9.51 
7.77 
7.81 

MX  22 
7.16 

$8. 27-  9.  45 
7. 30-  8. 03 
9. 06-  9. 45 
7. 30-  7. 58 
&  76-  9. 00 

6.85 

8.56 
a  90 

$7.30 
7.30 
5.58 
6.57 
6.57 
5.84 

$7.02 
6.71 

$7.20 
7.20 
7.20 
$6.57-6.81 
7.58 
6.69 

7. 30-  8. 52 
6. 08-  6. 67 
6.67-7.30 

1 

$7.89  i           $7.60 
a  31  [             7.32 

Joiners  and  cabinetmakers . . 

a  71               6. 57 

Plirnih«rs_           - 

5.56 

&  84   $5. 78-  6. 29 

Stucco  workers 

a  76               8.62 

Painters 

6. 57  !  6. 71-  7. 02 

ENGINEERING  TRADES. 

Molders 

1 
9. 00  .  a  76-  9. 96 

Fitters 

7.60 
8.27 
8.03 
7.30 

6.31 

7.87 
8.19 

$5. 11-  6. 43 

6.43 

5.43-5.56 

6.72-6.08 

6.02 

7.62 
7.83 

$7. 30-  a  52  |  7. 30-  9. 49 

Turners 

a  03-  8.  76  !  7. 91-  9. 49 

Smiths 

8. 03-  8. 76     7. 30-  8. 76 

Pattern  makers 

6. 57-  7. 30 

6.43 

8.05 
a  35 

7. 30-  a  03               6. 57 

PRINTING  TRADE. 

Hand  compositors,  machine 

tenders,  and  pressmen 

Machine  compositors: 

News 

Job 

6.16               a  31 

7.71  i             7.87 
7.81  |             8.19 

Industry  and  occupation. 


Hamburg- 
Altona. 


BUILDING  TRADE8. 


i 


Bricklayers  and  masons 

Carpenters 

Joiners  and  cabinetmakers.. 

Plumbers 

Stucco  workers 

Painters 


ENOINEERINO  TRADES. 


Molders 

Fitters 

Turners 

Smiths 

Patternmakers. 


$9.77 
9.77 
7.10 
7.81 
$10.22-11.68 
7.89 


a  57-  7. 30 
7.30- a76 
7. 30-  8. 76 
7. 30-  a  76 
7.30-8.76 


PRINTING  TRADE.  > 

Hand  compositors,  machine  I 

tenders,  and  pressmen 

Machine  compositors: 

News 

Job 


6.85 


a56 

aw 


Leipzig. 


$7.89 
7.89 
7.76 
a  57 


a  57 


8.21 

8.54 


Magdeburg.'    Munich.    Nuremberg.  Stuttgart. 


$7.22 
7.22 
a  20 


a  57 


$7.5*  $a93  | 

7.16  6.93| 

a57|  &78I 

7.22  ,  6.12 

9. 43  $7. 48-  9. 02  I 


a  92 


$a27-9.00  $6.06-7.30 

a57-a-03  I  a 84-  asi 

7.30-8.76  I  6.33-7.30 

7.30-8.03    

a57-  7.64  |  a81-  7.79 


$6.61 
6.61 
5.45 
6.12 
7.30 


a  31  $a31-6.57 


8.76 
5.96-6.81 
a57-a81 

7.89 

a92-a8i    a33-7.o$ 


7.48 
a08-7.91 
a81-8.46  I 


a  02  . 


7.52 
7.83 


a  43  ! 


8.06  ! 
8.35 


6.31 


7.87 
8.19 


6.4S 


8.05 
8.36 
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In  the  table  following  index  numbers  are  given  comparing  (with 
Berlin  as  the  base  =  100)  the  weekly  rates  of  wages  of  workmen  in  the 
four  specified  industries  in  the  different  towns  of  Germany,  the 
towns  being  arranged  in  seven  geographical  groups: 

RELATIVE  LEVEL  OF  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  GERMAN  TOWNS  AS  COMPARED  WITH 

BERLIN. 


Geographical  groups. 

Bull 

SUUed 
men. 

ding. 

Engineering! 

Prints 
ing. 

Munic- 
ipal 

Labor- 
ers. 

Skilled 
men. 

Labor- 
ers. 

Skilled 
men. 

employ- 

Berlin 

100 

81 
89 
71 
91 

89 
82 
79 

78 

85 
83 
84 
83 
83 
87 

85 
78 
75 
81 
69 
71 

83 

88 
78 
81 
68 

76 
65 

79 
80 
74 

102 

89 

100 

89 
89 
76 
67 

94 
89 
70 
85 

103 
99 

101 
96 
85 

103 

89 
73 
81 
89 

76 
76 

90 
95 
80 
77 
66 

78 
58 

67 
90 
72 

125 
100 

100 

90 
91 
80 
83 

100 

99 
89 
91 
89 

100 

88 
92 
80 
80 

88 
88 
88 
88 

90 
92 
90 
88 
88 
88 

94 
92 
94 
90 
80 
80 

94 
96 
90 
88 

86 

92 
84 

90 

88 
88 

100 
92 

100 

Central  Germany: 

Magdeburg 

Brunswick . , , .   . . ,  

92 

Stassfurt 

81 

Oschersleben 

65 

Rhineland  Westphalia  (textile  towns): 

Elberfeld 

85 

Barmen 

91 
96 
90 

98 
99 
90 
87 
97 
88 

83 
88 
84 
96 
67 
65 

83 
95 
73 

96 
87 
101 

103 
99 
99 
96 

108 
89 

89 
85 
83 
101 
81 
83 

106 
96 
71 

80 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

89 

Crefeld 

84 

Rhineland  Westphalia  (hardware  towns): 
Dusseldorf 

93 

Essen 

87 

Dortmund 

90 

Bochum 

87 

Remscheid 

91 

Solingen 

89 

South  Germany: 

Munich 

91 

Nuremberg 

86 

Stuttgart 

87 

Mannheim 

91 

Millhausen 

81 

Aschaffenburg 

72 

Saxony: 

Dresden 

90 

Leipzig 

89 

Ch«»rin1t7' 

87 

Plauen 

76 

65 
95 

78 
88 

69 

Silesia: 

Breslau 

81 

Konigshutte 

72 

Baltic  ports: 

Stettin • 

71 

83 

78 

Konigsberg 

76 

Danzig 

67 

97 
79 

85 

96 
89 

78 

Hamburg- Altona 

93 

Bremen 

101 

RELATION    OF   RATES   OF   WAGES   TO    RENTS    AND    PRICES. 

The  presentation  which  follows  shows  for  each  of  the  geographical 
groups  of  Germany  the  mean  index  numbers  for  rent  and  prices  and 
rent  and  prices  combined,  together  with  the  mean  index  numbers  for 
the  weekly  rates  of  wages  of  skilled  men  in  the  building,  engineering, 
and  printing  industries.  Berlin  has  been  taken  as  the  base  (100)  in 
each  case.  In  the  construction  of  the  index  numbers  for  rent  and 
prices  combined,  prices  have  been  given  a  weight  of  4  and  rent  a 
weight  of  1. 
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RELATIVE  LEVEL  OF  RENT  AND  PRICES,  OF  RENT  AND  PRICES  COMBINED,  AND  OF 
WEEKLY  WAGES  OF  SKILLED  MEN  IN  7  GEOGRAPHICAL  GROUPS  OF  GERMANY  AS 
COMPARED  WITH  BERLIN. 


Num- 
ber of 
towns 

in- 
cluded. 

. 

Mean  index  numbers. 

Rent  and  prices. 

Wages  (skilled  men). 

Geographical  groups. 

Rent. 

Prices. 

Rent 
and 
prices 
com- 
bined. 

Building. 

Engi- 
neering. 

Printing. 

Berlin 

100 
35 

55 
64 
65 
47 
52 
52 
59 

100 
99 

104 
100 
107 
102 
91 
99 
101 

100 
86 

94 
93 
99 
91 
83 
89 
93 

100 
83 

82 
84 
77 
80 
71 
78 
96 

100 
86 

092 

93 

81 

a  79 

096 

a  69 

88 

100 

Central  Germany 

4 

4 
6 
6 
5 
2 
3 
2 

85 

Rhineland  Westphalia: 

Textile  towns 

88 

TTflrdwara  towns, 

89 

South  Germany 

88 

Saxony 

91 

Silesia 

88 

Baltic  ports 

89 

North  Sea  ports 

96 

a  The  number  of  towns  represented  in  the  construction  of  this  Index  number  is  less  than  the  total 
number  included  within  the  geographical  group. 

If  the  mean  of  the  wages  index  numbers  in  each  group  for  the  three 
industries  (building,  engineering,  and  printing)  be  taken,  and  the 
means  so  obtained  divided  by  the  index  numbers  for  rent  and  prices 
combined,  a  comparison  of  the  average  level  of  "real"  wages  in  the 
selected  occupations  may  be  made,  viz,  the  money  wages  expressed  in 
terms  of  their  purchasing  capacity  (as  shown  in  the  index  numbers  of 
rent  and  prices  combined).  The  results  are  shown  in  the  table  which 
follows: 


AVERAGE  LEVEL  OF  "REAL"  WAGES  AND  LEVEL  OF  RENT  AND  PRICES  COMBINED 
IN  7  GEOGRAPHICAL  GROUPS  OF  GERMANY,  AS  COMPARED  WITH  BERLIN. 


Geographical  groups. 


Berlin 

Central  Germany 

Rhineland  Westphalia: 

Textile  towns 

Hardware  towns . . . 

South  Germany 

Saxony 

Silesia 

Baltic  ports 

North  Sea  ports 


Mean  index  numbers. 


Wages  of 

^i^  ,R«nt  and1  ^Sta 

included.     Prfcea    '"* 
JUUU  com-     engineer- 

bined.  I  ing,  and 
printing 
trades. 


100 
86 

94 
93 
99 
91 

83 


100 
86 

87 
89 
82 
83 
85 
79 
93 


Approxi- 
mate rel- 
ative 
level  of 
"real" 
wages. 


100 
99 

93 
96 
83 
91 
102 


THE  GERMAN  EMPIRE  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN  COMPARED. 

The  predominant  rates  of  weekly  wages  paid  in  the  building,  engi- 
neering, and  printing  trades  of  Germany  (industries  which  were  found 
in  all  the  towns  investigated)  are  here  brought  into  contrast  with  the 
rates  of  weekly  wages  paid  in  similar  trades  in  Great  Britain. 
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RATES  OF   WAGES  IN   TOWNS   OF  ENGLAND   AND   WALES  AND  OF  GERMANY,  IN 

OCTOBER,  1905,  COMPARED. 


Industry  and  occupation. 


BUILDING  TRADES. 


Bricklayers. 

Masons 

Carpenters.. 
Plumbers... 
Painters.... 
Laborers 


ENGINEERING  TRADES. 


Fitters 

Turners 

Smiths 

Pattern  makers . 
Laborers 


PRINTING  TRADE. 

Compositors 

Arithmetic  mean  of  ratios  for  all  trades  . 


Predominant  range  of  weekly 
wages,  October,  1905. 


England  and 
Wales. 


$9.12-19.85 
9.04-  9.57 
8.80-  9.57 
8.60-  9.67 
7.66-9.12 
5.72-6.57 


7.79-  8.76 
7.79-8.76 
7.79-8.76 
8.27-  9.25 
4.38-  5.35 


6.81-  8.03 


Germany. 


I6.55-S7.60 

6.55-  7.60 
5.84-  6.93 
5.84-  7.22 
4.74-  5.84 


6.33-  7.79 
6.57-  8.03 
6.93-  8.03 
6.20-  7.30 
4.38-  5.35 


6.02-  6.31 


Ratio  of  mean 
predominant 
wage  In  Ger- 
many to 
mean  pre- 
dominant 
wage  in  Eng- 
land, taken 
as  100. 


75 

77 
70 
78 
86 


85 

88 

90 

77 

100 


In  the  case  of  the  building  trades  the  weekly  wages  given  are,  for 
both  countries,  the  wages  for  a  full  working  week  in  summer.  In  the 
case  of  the  engineering  trades,  the  English  wages  are  the  standard 
time  rates  recognized  by  the  unions  concerned ;  the  German  rates,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  in  most  cases  based  on  returns  of  actual  earnings, 
and  it  is  consequently  doubtful  how  far  the  two  sets  of  returns  are 
strictly  comparable.  The  standard  time  rates  being  often  exceeded 
by  actual  earnings  on  piecework,  it  is  probable  that  the  German 
rates  appear  somewhat  too  high  relatively  to  the  English.  The  com- 
positors' rates  in  both  England  and  Germany  are  standard  rates. 

For  skilled  men  in  the"  building  trades  the  Gei*man  wages  are  about 
75  per  cent  of  the  English;  for  skilled  men  in  the  engineering  trades 
about  85  per  cent  of  the  English,  and  for  compositors  (hand)  in  the 
printing  trade  about  83  per  cent  of  the  English.  Laborers  in  the 
building  trades  in  Germany  earn  about  86  per  cent  of  the  weekly  earn- 
ings of  the  corresponding  class  in  England,  while  German  laborers  in 
the  engineering  trades  have  weekly  earnings  equal  to  those  of  the 
English.  The  arithmetic  mean  of  the  ratios  for  all  trades  shown  in 
the  table  indicates  that  the  mean  predominant  wage  in  Germany  is 
approximately  83  per  cent  of  that  in  England  and  Wales. 

As  most  of  the  data  for  Germany  are  based  on  the  gross  earnings, 
before  the  compulsory  deductions  on  account  of  insurance  have  been 
made,  it  might  at  first  sight  appear  that  account  should  be  taken  of 
such  deductions.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  deductions  from  the 
German  workman's  wages  for  insurance  correspond  in  part  to  the  pay- 
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ments  of  the  British  workman  to  his  friendly  society  or  sick  club  for 
similar  benefits,  and  only  differ  from  these  in  the  former  being  com- 
pulsory. Therefore,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  making 
a  deduction  from  the  predominant  German  wage  rates  to  make  them 
comparable  with  the  English. 

HOURS  OF  LABOR. 

In  the  table  following  is  presented  for  the  building,  engineering,  and 
printing  trades  a  comparison  of  the  average  usual  hours  of  labor  per 
week  in  England  and  Wales  with  corresponding  data  for  Germany: 


AVERAGE  USUAL  HOURS  OF  LABOR  PER  WEEK  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  AND  IN 

GERMANY  COMPARED. 

Average  usual  hours  of  labor 
per  week  in— 

Ratio  of  aver- 
age hours  of 
labor  in  Get- 
many  to 
those  in  Eng- 
land, taken 
as  100. 

Industry  and  occupation. 

England  and 
Wales. 

Germany. 

BUILDING  TRADES. 
Rriolcliiyerfl  fl-nd  mfwoTis 

52* 
53 

53} 
62  J 

53 
53 
53 
53 
53 

52J 

59 
59 
58 
59 
59 

59} 
59 
59 
59 

59  J 

M 

112 

Carpenters 

111 

Plumbers 

108 

Painters 

110 

Laborers 

112 

ENGINEERING  TRADES. 

Fitters 

112 

Turners 

112 

Smiths 

112 

Pattern  makers 

112 

Laborers 

112 

PRINTING  TRADE. 

Compositors 

103 

Arithmetic  mean  of  ratios  for  all  trades 

111 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing,  except  in  the  case  of  the  printing 
trade,  which  is  a  highly  organized  one  in  Germany,  and  for  which 
the  working  hours  have  been  fixed  by  agreement  at  the  relatively 
low  level  of  54  per  week,  the  hours  of  labor  in  Germany  are  from  8 
to  12  per  cent  higher  than  in  England;  or,  on  the  average  of  the 
above  trades,  hours  in  Germany  exceed  those  in  England  by  rather 
more  than  10  per  cent. 

SUMMARY  OF  CONCLUSIONS. 

A  summary  of  the  conclusions  derived  from  the  investigation 
follows : 

Rents. — Net  rents  of  working-class  dwellings  in  Germany  are  to 
gross  rents  (including  rates)  of  working-class  dwellings  in  England 
as  101  to  100. 
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Net  rents  of  working-class  dwellings  in  Germany  are  to  net  rents 
of  working-class  dwellings  in  England  (excluding  that  portion  of 
English  rents  representing  local  taxation)  as  123  to  100. 

Retail  prices. — On  the  basis  of  the  ordinary  English  standard  of 
consumption  the  expenditure  of  the  workman  on  food  and  fuel  in 
Germany  is  to  his  expenditure  in  England  as  118  to  100. 

If  the  expenditure  on  rent  be  combined  with  that  on  food  and  fuel 
(the  expenditure  on  the  latter  items  being  taken  at  four  times  the 
former)  the  results  are: 

The  expenditure  on  food,  fuel,  and  rent  of  the  workman  in  Ger- 
many, on  the  same  basis  as  above,  would  be  to  that  of  the  same  work- 
man in  England,  on  the  same  items  but  including  local  taxation,  as 
115  to  100. 

The  expenditure  on  food,  fuel,  and  rent  of  the  workman  in  Ger- 
many would  be  to  that  of  the  same  workman  in  England,  on  the  same 
items,  exclusive  of  local  taxation,  as  119  to  100. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  an  English  workman  in  Germany,  and 
living  as  far  as  possible  as  he  had  been  accustomed  to  live  in  Eng- 
land, would  find  nis  expenditure  on  rent  (exclusive  of  local  taxation), 
food,  and  fuel  increasea  by  some  19  per  cent  (or  roughly  by  one-fifth). 

Wages  and  hours  of  laoor. — Weekly  money  wages  of  the  working 
classes  in  German  towns  are  to  weekly  wages  of  the  same  classes  in 
England,  in  the  trades  selected  for  comparison,  as  83  to  100. 

Average  usual  working  hours  per  week  of  the  working  classes  in 
German  towns  are  to  those  of  the  same  classes  in  England,  in  the 
trades  selected  for  comparison,  as  111  to  100. 

Consequently  the  hourly  rates  of  money  wages  for  the  working 
classes  in  German  towns  are  to  those  of  the  same  classes  in  England, 
for  the  trades  selected  for  comparison,  as  75  to  100. 

Thus  on  the  above  basis  the  German  rate  of  money  wages  per  hour 
is  about  three-fourths  of  the  English  rate,  and  the  cost  of  rent,  food, 
and  fuel  nearly  one-fifth  greater  than  in  England. 

CHANGES  IN  RETAIL  PRICES  AND  RATES  OF  WAGES 
BETWEEN  OCTOBER,  1905,  AND  MARCH,  1908. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  returns  upon  which  the  index 
numbers  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  sections  are  based  related  to 
October,  1905,  and  it  will  be  of  interest  to  note  what  changes  have 
occurred  since  that  date.  For  this  purpose  supplementary  investi- 
gations were  made,  in  April,  1908,  in  regard  to  the  movement  of 
prices  in  six  representative  towns  (Berlin,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Chemnitz, 
Magdeburg,  Mannheim,  and  Miilhausen)  with  a  total  population  of 
about  3,000,000.  Information  was  also  obtained,  so  far  as  possible, 
in  regard  to  the  movement  of  wages  during  the  same  period. 

The  upward  movement  in  the  price  of  bread  which  set  in  during 
1905  continued,  with  a  certain  break  toward  the  end  of  1906,  until 
the  beginning  of  1908,  since  when  there  has  been  a  slight  fall  in  price 
in  some  of  the  towns.     The  following  table  summarizes  in  English 
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units  the  prices  of  rye  bread  of  various  grades  in  October,  1905,  and 
in  February  or  March,  1908,  for  the  six  representative  towns: 

PRICE  OF  RYE  BREAD  IN  SIX  REPRESENTATIVE  GERMAN  T0WN8.  OCTOBER,  1905, 
AND  FEBRUARY  OR  MARCH,  1908. 


Price  of  rye  bread  per  4  pounds. 

Percent 

Town. 

October,  1905. 

February  or 
March,  1908. 

of  in- 
crease. 

Aix-la-Chapelle 

10.086 
.112 
.096 

10.107 
.152 
.127 

24 

Berlin 

36 

Chemnitz 

32 

Magdeburg 

.101  !                    .127 
.  107  ;                   .  122 
.101                           112 

25 

Mannheim , 

14 

MtflhAHM»n 

10 

The  rise  in  price  thus  ranges  from  10  to  36  per  cent,  or  an  average 
advance  of  23  per  cent  since  October,  1905. 

Since  October,  1905,  in  the  six  towns  under  consideration,  the 
movements  in  the  prices  of  beef  were  comparatively  small  and  very 
irregular.  On  the  whole  the  highest  level  was  reached  toward  the 
end  of  1906,  since  which  time,  in  spite  of  marked  fluctuations  in  some 
cases,  prices  generally  have  tended  downward.  In  the  case  of  pork, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  considerable  fall  in  prices,  the 
greater  part  of  this  having  taken  place  since  the  autumn  of  1906. 
The  average  fall  has  been  15  per  cent.  Comparatively  little  infor- 
mation was  obtained  in  regard  to  the  movement  in  the  prices  of  gro- 
ceries. So  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge  from  the  few  returns 
obtained,  prices  appear  to  have  undergone  little  change. 

There  has  been  on  the  whole  a  marked  upward  movement  in  the 
predominant  weekly  rates  of  wages  or  earnings  between  October, 
1905,  and  March,  1908 — a  period  of  great  industrial  activity  and 
expansion  in  all  the  towns  and  in  all  the  industries  investigated. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  changes  in  the  predomi- 
nant weekly  earnings  in  various  occupations  of  the  engineering  trades 
in  five  towns  between  October,  1905,  and  March,  1908: 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASES  IN  PREDOMINANT  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  THE  ENGINEER- 
ING TRADES  IN  FIVE  TOWNS  BETWEEN  OCTOBER,  1905,  AND  MARCH,  1908. 


Occupation. 

Berlin. 

Chem-      Magde- 

nlU.          burg. 

Mann- 
heim. 

Mul- 
hausen. 

Average. 

Molders 

3.4 

;.'• 

4.5 
5.9 
1.4 
8,0 

2.8 
2.8 
M 

2.7 
2.7 
3.0 

13.7 
U.  1 
11.5 
11.6 
12.5 
11. 0 

L4.I 

13.4 
15.0 
18.0 
14.8 
6.4 

9.1 
7.0 
7.1 
4.6 
5.5 
5.2 

9.2 

;         s 

V.H 

Turners 

B.9 

Smiths 

8.6 

Pattern  makers 

7.4 

La  borers 

6.7 
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In  the  building  trades  the  general  movement  has  likewise  been 
upward,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  the  percent- 
age changes  for  certain  occupations  of  the  industry  in  five  towns 
between  October,  1905,  and  March,  1908: 

PER  CENT  OF  INCREASES  IN   PREDOMINANT  WEEKLY  WAGES  IN  THE  BUILDING 
TRADES  IN  FIVE  TOWNS  BETWEEN   OCTOBER,  1906,  AND  MARCH,  1906. 


Occupation. 


Aix-la- 
ChapeUe. 


Berlin. 


Chem- 
nitz. 


Magde- 
burg. 


Mann- 
helm. 


Average. 


Bricklayers  and  masons. 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Laborers 


a  3.4 
9.4 
7.3 

13.0 


2.8 
2.8 
21.2 
2.7 


11.5 
11.5 


17.1 


3.9 
3.9 
3.6 
7.3 


8.1 


13.6 


4.6 
6.9 
9.1 
8.0 


a  Decrease. 


In  the  printing  trade  the  wages  of  both  hand  and  machine  com- 
positors have  been  increased  by  the  revised  national  agreement 
which  came  into  force  in  January,  1907,  and  will  remain  in  operation 
until  December  31,  1911.  The  effect  of  the  new  agreement  amounts 
(in  the  towns  considered)  to  an  increase  of  1 1  per  cent  in  the  rates  of 
wages. 

Considering  the  rise  in  wages  in  certain  occupations  of  the  textile 
industries  and  in  the  wages  of  municipal  employees,  if  the  data  for 
all  the  above-mentioned  trades  be  taken  together,  an  estimate  of  a 
rise  of  8  or  9  per  cent  in  the  general  level  of  weekly  wages  and  earn- 
ings between  October,  1905,  and  March,  1908  (that  is,  in  a  period 
marked  until  near  its  close  by  great  industrial  activity),  may  be 
regarded  as  approximately  accurate. 

This  rise  in  wages  has  been  accompanied  by  some  tendency  to 
reduction  of  hours,  especially  where  the  normal  hours  previously 
exceeded  57  to  60  per  week.  In  the  printing  trade  hours  remained 
unchanged,  having  been  fixed  by  agreement  at  the  universal  level  of 
54  per  week. 
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As  the  result  of  several  years  of  effort  and  deliberation,  Parlia- 
ment at  its  late  session  passed  an  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  the  royal 
assent  having  been  given  August  1.  A  proposition  to  limit  the  opera- 
tion of  the  law  tentatively  to  a  period  of  years  was  rejected,  and  it  is 
fair  to  assume  that  the  new  principle  involved  is  permanently  incor- 
porated into  the  administrative  policy  of  Great  Britain.  The  text 
in  full  is  given  below: 

SUBJECT-MATTER  OF  SECTIONS. 

Section  1:  General  provision  as  to  old  age  pensions. 

Section  2 :  Conditions  under  which  pensions  may  be  allowed. 

Section  3:  Disqualifications. 

Section  4:  Method  of  computing  means  or  income  of  claimants. 

Section  5.  Payment  of  pensions. 

Section  6 :  Pensions  inalienable. 

Section  7 :  Determination  of  claims  and  questions. 

Section  8 :  Committees,  officers,  etc. 

Section  9:  False  statements,  misrepresentations,  etc. 

Section  10:  Regulations  made  by  whom;  provision  for  expenses. 

Section  11:  Application  of  act  to  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  Scilly  Islands. 

Section  12:  Date  when  act  takes  effect. 

Schedule:  Weekly  rates  of  payment. 

An  Act  to  provide  for  old  age  pensions.     [1st  August,  1908.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  *  *  *  Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as 
follows: 

1. — (1)  Every  person  in  whose  case  the  conditions  laid  down  by  this  act  for  the 
receipt  of  an  old  age  pension  (in  this  act  referred  to  as  statutory  conditions)  are  ful- 
filled, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  such  a  pension  under  this  act  so  long  as  those  condi- 
tions continue  to  be  fulfilled,  and  so  long  as  he  is  not  disqualified  under  this  act  for 
the  receipt  of  the  pension. 

(2)  An  old  age  pension  under  this  act  shall  be  at  the  rate  set  forth  in  the  schedule  to 
this  act. 

(3)  The  sums  required  for  the  payment  of  old  age  pensions  under  this  act  shall  be 
paid  out  of  moneys  provided  by  Parliament. 

(4)  The  receipt  of  an  old  age  pension  under  this  act  shall  not  deprive  the  pensioner 
of  any  franchise,  right,  or  privilege,  or  subject  him  to  any  disability. 

2.— The  statutory  conditions  for  the  receipt  of  an  old  age  pension  by  any  person 
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The  person  must  have  attained  the  age  of  seventy; 

The  person  must  satisfy  the  pension  authorities  that  for  at  least  twenty  years  un 
to  the  date  of  the  receipt  of  any  sum  on  account  of  a  pension  he  has  been  a  Brithn 
subject,  and  has  had  his  residence,  as  denned  by  regulations  under  this  act,  in  the 
United  Kingdom; 

(3)  The  person  must  satisfy  the  pension  authorities  that  his  yearly  means  as  calcu- 
lated under  this  act  do  not  exceed  thirty-one  pounds  ten  shillings  [$153.29]. 

3. — (1)  A  person  shall  be  disqualified  for  receiving  or  continuing  to  receive  an  old 
age  pension  under  this  act,  notwithstanding  the  fulfillment  of  the  statutory  conditions — 

(a)  While  he  is  in  receipt  of  any  poor  relief  (other  than  relief  excepted  under  this 
provision),  and,  until  the  thirty-first  day  of  December  nineteen  hundred  and  ten 
unless  Parliament  otherwise  determines,  if  he  has  at  any  time  since  the  first  day  of 
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January  nineteen  hundred  and  eight  received,  or  hereafter  receives,  any  such  relief: 
Provided  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  provision — 

(i)  any  medical  or  surgical  assistance  (including  food  or  comforts)  supplied  by  or  on 
the  recommendation  of  a  medical  officer;  or 

(ii)  any  relief  given  to  any  person  by  means  of  the  maintenance  of  any  dependent 
ol  that  person  in  any  lunatic  asylum,  infirmary,  or  hospital,  or  the  payment  of  any 
expenses  of  the  burial  of  a  dependent;  or 

(iii)  any  relief  (other  than  medical  or  surgical  assistance,  or  relief  hereinbefore 
specifically  exempted)  which  by  law  is  expressly  declared  not  to  be  a  disqualification 
for  registration  as  a  parliamentary  elector,  or  a  reason  for  depriving  any  person  of  any 
franchise,  right,  or  privilege; 
shall  not  be  considered  as  poor  relief: 

(b)  If,  before  he  becomes  entitled  to  a  pension,  he  has  habitually  failed  to  work 
according  to  his  ability,  opportunity,  and  need,  for  the  maintenance  or  benefit  of  him- 
self and  those  legally  dependent  upon  him: 

Provided  That  a  person  shall  not  l>e  disqualified  under  this  paragraph  if  he  has  con- 
tinuously for  ten  years  up  to  attaining  tne  age  of  sixty,  by  means  of  payments  to 
friendly,  provident,  or  other  societies,  or  trade  unions,  or  other  approved  steps,  made 
such  provision  against  old  age,  sickness,  infirmity,  or  want  or  loss  of  employment  as 
may  Be  recognized  as  proper  provision  for  the  purpose  by  regulations  under  this  act, 
and  any  such  provision,  when  made  by  the  husband  in  the  case  of  a  married  couple 
living  together,  shall  as  respects  any  right  of  the  wife  to  a  pension,  be  treated  as  pro- 
vision made  by  the  wife  as  well  as  by  the  husband: 

(c)  While  he  is  detained  in  any  asylum  within  the  meaning  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890, 
or  while  he  is  being  maintained  in  any  place  as  a  pauper  or  criminal  lunatic: 

(d)  During  the  continuance  of  any  period  of  disqualification  arising  or  imposed  in 
pursuance  of  this  section  in  consequence  of  conviction  for  an  offense. 

(2)  Where  a  person  has  been  before  the  passing  of  this  act,  or  is  after  the  passing  of 
this  act,  convicted  of  any' offense,  and  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  without  option  of  a 
fine  or  to  suffer  any  greater  punishment,  he  shall  be  disqualified  for  receiving  or  con- 
tinuing to  receive  an  old  age  pension  under  this  act  while  he  is  detained  in  prison  in 
consequence  of  the  order,  and  for  a  further  period  of  ten  years  after  the  date  on  which 
he  is  released  from  prison. 

(3)  Where  a  person  of  sixty  years  of  age  or  upwards  having  been  convicted  before 
any  court  is  liable  to  have  a  detention  order  made  against  him  under  the  Inebriates  Act, 
1898,  and  is  not  necessarily,  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  disqualified  for 
receiving  or  continuing  to  receive  an  old  age  pension  under  this  act,  the  court  may, 
if  they  think  fit,  order  that  the  person  convicted  be  so  disqualified  for  such  period, 
not  exceeding  ten  years,  as  the  court  direct. 

4. — (1)  In  calculating  the  means  of  a  person  for  the  purpose  of  this  act  account 
shall  be  taken  of — 

(a)  the  income  which  that  person  may  reasonably  expect  to  receive  during  the  suc- 
ceeding year  in  cash,  excluding  any  sums  receivable  on  account  of  an  old  age  pension 
under  this  act,  that  income,  in  the  absence  of  other  means  for  ascertaining  the  income, 
being  taken  to  be  the  income  actually  received  during  the  preceding  year; 

(b)  the  yearly  value  of  any  advantage  accruing  to  that  person  from  the  use  or  enjoy- 
ment of  any  property  belonging  to  him  which  is  personally  used  or  enjoyed  by  him ; 

(c)  the  yearly  income  which  might  be  expected  to  be  derived  from  any  property 
belonging  to  that  person  which,  though  capable  of  investment  or  profitaole  use,  is 
not  so  invested  or  profitably  used  by  him;  and 

(d)  the  yearly  value  of  any  benefit  or  privilege  enjoyed  by  that  person. 

(2)  In  calculating  the  means  of  a  person  being  one  of  a  married  couple  living  together 
in  the  same  house,  the  means  shall  not  in  any  case  be  taken  to  be  a  less  amount  than 
half  the  total  means  of  the  couple. 

(3)  If  it  appears  that  any  person  has  directly  or  indirectly  deprived  himself  of  any 
income  or  property  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for  the  receipt  of  an  old  age  pension, 
or  for  the  receipt  of  an  old  age  pension  at  a  higher  rate  than  that  to  whicn  he  would 
otherwise  be  entitled  under  this  act,  that  income  or  the  yearly  value  of  that  property 
shaU,  for  the  purposes  of  this  section,  be  taken  to  be  part  of  the  means  of  that 
person. 

5. — (1)  An  old  age  pension  under  this  act,  subject  to  any  directions  of  the  treasury 
in  special  cases,  shall  oe  paid  weekly  in  advance  in  such  manner  and  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  to  identification  or  otherwise  as  the  treasury  direct. 

(2)  A  pension  shall  commence  to  accrue  on  the  first  Friday  after  the  claim  for  the 
pension  nas  been  allowed,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  claim  provisionally  allowed,  on  the  first 
Friday  after  the  day  on  which  the  claimant  becomes  entitled  to  receive  the  pension. 

6. — Every  assignment  of  or  charge  on  and  every  agreement  to  assign  or  charge  an 
old  age  pension  under  this  act  shall  be  void,  and,  on  the  bankruptcy  of  a  person  enti- 
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tied  to  an  old  age  pension,  the  pension  shall  not  pass  to  any  trustee  or  other  person 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  creditors. 

7.— (1)  All  claims  for  old  age  pensions  under  this  act  and  all  questions  whether  the 
statutory  conditions  are  fulfillea  in  the  case  of  any  person  claiming  such  a  pension, 
or  whether  those  conditions  continue  to  be  fulfillea  in  the  case  of  a  person  in  receipt 
of  such  a  pension,  or  whether  a  person  is  disqualified  for  receiving  or  continuing  to 
receive  a  pension,  shall  be  considered  and  determined  as  follows: 

(a)  Any  such  claim  or  question  shall  stand  referred  to  the  local  pension  committee, 
and  the  committee  shall  (except  in  the  case  of  a  question  which  nas  been  originated: 
by  the  pension  officer  and  on  which  the  committee  have  already  received  his  report), 
before  considering  the  claim  or  question,  refer  it  for  report  and  inquiry  to  the  pension 
officer: 

(b)  The  pension  officer  shall  inquire  into  and  report  upon  any  claim  or  question  so 
referred  to  nim,  and  the  local  pension  committee  snail,  on  the  receipt  of  the  report  of 
the  pension  officer  and  after  obtaining  from  him  or  from  any  other  source  if  necessary 
any  further  information  as  to  the  claim  or  question,  consider  the  case  and  give  their 
decision  upon  the  claim  or  question; 

(c)  The  pension  officer,  and  any  person  aggrieved,  may  appeal  to  the  central  pen- 
sion authority  against  a  decision  of  the  local  pension  committee  allowing  or  refusing 
a  claim  for  pension  or  determining  any  question  referred  to  them  within  tne  time  and 
in  the  manner  prescribed  by  regulations  under  this  act,  and  any  claim  or  question  in 
respect  of  whicn  an  appeal  is  so  brought  shall  stand  referred  to  the  central  pension 
authority,  and  shall  be  considered  ana  determined  by  them: 

(d)  If  any  person  is  aggrieved  by  the  refusal  or  neglect  of  a  local  pension  committee 
to  consider  a  claim  for  a  pension,  or  to  determine  any  question  referred  to  them,  that 
person  may  apply  in  the  prescribed  manner  to  the  central  pension  authority,  ana  that 
authority  may,  if  they  consider  that  the  local  pension  committee  have  refused  or 
neglected  to  consider  and  determine  the  claim  or  question  within  a  reasonable  time, 
themselves  consider  and  determine  the  claim  or  question  in  the  same  manner  as  on  an 
appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  local  pension  committee. 

(2)  The  decision  of  the  local  pension  committee  on  any  claim  or  question  which  is 
not  referred  to  the  central  pension  authority,  and  the  decision  of  the  central  pension 
authority  on  any  claim  or  question  which  is  so  referred  to  them,  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive. 

8. — (!)  The  local  pension  committee  shall  be  a  committee  appointed  for  every 
borough  and  urban  district,  having  a  population  according  to  the  last  published  census 
for  the  time  being  of  twenty  thousand  or  over,  and  for  every  county  (excluding  the 
area  of  any  such  borough  or  district),  by  the  counsel  of  the  borough,  district,  or  county. 

The  persons  appointed  to  be  members  of  a  local  pension  committee  need  not  be 
members  of  the  council  by  which  they  are  appointed. 

(2)  A  local  pension  committee  may  appoint  such  and  so  many  subcommittees, 
consisting  either  wholly  or  partly  of  the  members  of  the  committee  as  the  committee 
think  fit,  and  a  local  pension  committee  may  delegate,  either  absolutely  or  under 
such  conditions  as  they  think  fit,  to  any  such  subcommittee  any  powers  and  duties 
of  the  local  pension  committee  under  this  act. 

(3)  The  central  pension  authority  shall  be  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the 
board  may  act  through  such  committee,  persons,  or  person  appointed  by  them  as 
they  think  fit. 

(4)  Pension  officers  shall  be  appointed  by  the  treasury,  and  the  treasury  may  appoint 
such  number  of  those  officers  as  they  think  fit  to  act  for  such  areas  as  they  direct. 

(5)  Any  reference  in  this  act  to  pension  authorities  shall  be  construed  as  a  reference 
to  the  pension  officer,  the  local  pension  committee,  and  the  central  pension  authority, 
or  to  any  one  of  them,  as  the  case  requires. 

9. — (I)  If  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or  continuing  an  old  age  pension  under 
this  act,  either  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person,  or  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  or 
continuing  an  old  age  pension  under  this  act  for  himself  or  for  any  other  person  at  a 
higher  rate  than  that  appropriate  to  the  case,  any  person  knowingly  makes  any  false 
statement  or  false  representation,  he  shall  be  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  impris- 
onment for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  months,  with  hard  labor. 

(2)  If  it  is  found  at  any  time  that  a  person  has  been  in  receipt  of  an  old  age  pension 
under  this  act  while  the  statutory  conditions  were  not  fulfilled  in  his  case  or  while 
he  was  disqualified  for  receiving  the  pension,  he  or,  in  the  case  of  his  death,  his  per- 
sonal representative,  shall  be  liable  to  repay  to  the  treasury  any  sums  paid  to  him  in 
respect  of  the  pension  while  the  statutory  conditions  were  not  fulfilled  or  while  he 
was  disqualified  for  receiving  the  pension,  and  the  amount  of  those  sums  may  be 
recovered  as  a  debt  due  to  the  Crown. 
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10. — (1)  The  treasury  in  conjunction  with  the  Local  Government  Board  and  with 
the  postmaster-general  (so  far  as  relates  to  the  post-office)  may  make  regulations  for 
carrying  this  act  into  effect,  and  in  particular — 

(a)  for  prescribing  the  evidence  to  be  required  as  to  the  fulfillment  of  statutory 
conditions  and  for  defining  the  meaning  of  residence  for  the  purposes  of  this  act;  and 

(b)  for  prescribing  the  manner  in  which  claims  to  pensions  may  be  made,  and  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  on  the  consideration  and  determination  of  claims  and  ques- 
tions to  be  considered  and  determined  by  pension  officers  and  local  pension  com- 
mittees or  by  the  central  pension  authority,  and  the  mode  in  which  any  question 
may  be  raised  as  to  the  continuance,  in  the  case  of  a  pensioner,  of  the  fulfillment  of 
the  statutory  conditions,  and  as  to  the  disqualification  of  a  pensioner;  and 

(c)  as  to  the  number,, quorum,  term  of  office,  and  proceedings  generally  of  the  local 
pension  committee  and  the  use  by  the  committee,  with  or  without  payment,  of  any 
offices  of  a  local  authority,  and  the  provision  to  be  made  for  the  immediate  payment 
of  any  expenses  of  the  committee  which  are  ultimately  to  be  paid  by  the  treasury. 

(2)  The  regulations  shall  provide  for  enabling  claimants  for  pensions  to  make 
their  claims  and  obtain  information  as  respects  old  age  pensions  under  this  act  through 
the  post-office,  and  for  provisionally  allowing  claims  to  pensions  before  the  date  on 
which  the  claimant  will  become  actually  entitled  to  the  pension,  and  for  notice  being 
given  by  registrars  of  births  and  deaths  to  the  pension  officers  or  local  pension  com- 
mittees of  every  death  of  a  person  over  seventy  registered  by  them,  in  such  manner 
and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  laid  down  by  the  regulations,  and  for  making 
the  procedure  for  considering  and  determining  on  any  claim  for  a  pension  or  question 
with  respect  to  an  old  age  pension  under  this  act  as  simple  as  possible. 

(3)  Every  regulation  under  this  act  shall  be  laid  before  each  House  of  Parliament 
forthwith,  and,  if  an  address  is  presented  to  His  Majesty  by  either  House  of  Parliament 
within  the  next  subsequent  twenty-one  days  on  which  that  House  has  sat  next  after 
any  such  regulation  is  laid  before  it,  praying  that  the  regulation  may  be  annulled, 
His  Majesty  in  Council  may  annul  the  regulation,  and  it  shall  thenceforth  be  void, 
but  without  prejudice  to  the  validity  of  anything  previously  done  thereunder. 

(4)  Any  expenses  incurred  by  the  treasury  in  carrying  this  act  into  effect,  and  the 
expenses  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  local  pension  committees  under 
this  act  up  to  an  amount  approved  by  the  treasury,  shall  oe  defrayed  out  of  moneys 
provided  by  Parliament. 

11. — (1)  In  the  application  of  this  act  to  Scotland,  the  expression  "Local  Govern- 
ment Board "  means  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Scotland;  the  expression 
"borough"  means  royal  or  parliamentary  burgh;  the  expression  "urban  district " 
means  police  burgh;  the  population  limit  for  boroughs  and  urban  districts  shall  not 
apply;  and  the  expression  "Lunacy  Act,  1890,"  means  the  Lunacy  (Scotland)  Acts, 
1857  to  1900. 

(2)  In  the  application  of  this  act  to  Ireland,  the  expression  "Local  Government 
Board  "  means  tne  Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland;  ten  thousand  shall  be  sub- 
stituted for  twenty  thousand  as  the  population  limit  for  boroughs  and  urban  districts; 
and  the  expression  "asylum  within  the  meaning  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,"  means  a 
lunatic  asylum  within  the  meaning  of  the  Local  Government  (Ireland)  Act,  1898. 

(3)  In  the  application  of  this  act  to  the  Isles  of  Scilly,  those  isles  shall  be  deemed 
to  oe  a  county  and  the  council  of  those  isles  the  council  of  a  county. 

12. — (1)  A  person  shall  not  be  entitled  to  the  receipt  of  an  old  age  pension  under 
this  act  until  the  first  day  of  January  nineteen  hundred  and  nine  and  no  such  pension 
shall  begin  to  accrue  until  that  day. 

(2)  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1908. 

SCHEDULE. 


Means  of  pensioner. 


Where  the  yearly  means  of  the  pensioner  as  calculated  under  this  act — 
Do  not  exceed,  £21  [$102,201 


Exceed  £21  [$102.20],  but  do  not  exceed  £23  12s.  6d.  [$114.97] 

Exceed  £23  12s.  6d.  [$114.97],  but  do  not  exceed  £26  5s.  [$127.75]. . . 
Exceed  £26  5s.  [$127.75],  but  do  not  exceed  £28  17s.  6d.  [$140.52] 


Exceed  £28  17s.  6d.  [$140.52],  but  do  not  exceed  £31 10s.  [$153.29].. 
Exceed  £31  10s.  [$153.29] 


Rate  of  pen- 
sion per  week. 


5s.  [$1.22  . 
4s.  [$0.97" . 
3s.  [$0.73  . 
2s.  [$0.49  . 
Is.  [$0.24]. 
No  pension. 
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RECENT  REPORTS  OF  STATE  BUREAUS  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS. 

MISSOURI. 

Twenty-ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
State  of  Missouri,  for  the  year  ending  November  5,  1907.  J.  C.  A. 
Hiller,  Commissioner,     xi,  797  pp. 

This  report  consists  of  four  parts,  as  follows:  Part  I,  Surplus 
products  of  counties,  Government  land  in  Missouri  and  increase  in 
land  values,  population  of  Missouri,  good  roads  for  Missouri,  foreign 
immigration  into  Missouri  during  1906-7,  etc.,  140  pages;  Part  II, 
Manufacturing  industries,  1906,  548  pages;  Part  III,  Labor  organi- 
zations and  free  employment  offices,  76  pages;  Part  IV,  Public 
utility  plants  and  penal  and  prison  shops,  31    pages. 

Surplus  Products,  Government  Land,  Land  Values,  and  Good 
Roads. — During  1906  the  114  counties  of  the  State  shipped  surplus 
products  aggregating  in  value  $291,921,946.  At  the  time  of  report 
(1907),  there  were  88,414  acres  of  land  in  Missouri  subject  to  home- 
stead or  cash  entry.  In  1907  the  assessed  valuation  of  land  in  the 
State  was  $988,454,851,  an  increase  since  1901  of  $195,829,271. 
During  1907-8  it  is  proposed  to  expend  $2,000,000  in  building  new 
highways  and  improving  old  ones. 

Manufacturing  Industries. — A  summary  of  the  returns  for 
1906,  embracing  10,915  establishments  in  90  industrial  groups,  shows 
a  total  invested  capital  of  $287,490,985,  a  total  value  of  materials 
used  of  $310,280,842,  and  a  total  value  of  products  of  $510,646,581. 
During  the  ye^r  there  were  employed  217,833  salaried  persons  and 
wage-earners  (181,298  males  and  36,535  females),  to  whom  were  paid 
salaries  and  wages  aggregating  $104,598,954.  Of  wage-earners  there 
were  192,245  (156,840  adult  males,  31,398  adult  females,  and  4,007 
children  under  16  years  of  age).  There  were  reported  by  the  estab- 
lishments during  the  year  8,279  accidents,  of  which  only  54  resulted 
fatally. 

The  following  table  shows  for  1906,  for  each  of  the  28  industries  in 
the  State,  which  paid  out  in  wages  and  salaries  during  the  year  a 
total   exceeding   $100,000,000,   number   of   establishments,    capital 
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invested,  value  of  products,  amount  paid  in  wages  and  salaries,  and 
number  of  employees  (wage-earners  and  salaried  persons)  by  sex: 

STATISTICS  OF  28  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRIES,  190& 


Industry. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 

Capital 
invested. 

Value  of 
products. 

Wages  and 
salaries. 

Employees. 

Male. 

Female. 

930 

$3,84o,bl2 

$12,613,614 

12,741,714 

3,815 

1,469 

56 

12,^       31 

31,***      54 

6,51-    95 

10,593 

5,621 

167 

6,940,472 

7,301,367 

3,21,     66 

6,830 

28 

100 

1,769,143 

8,107,824 

l,37n    66 

1,960 

2,062 

1,187 

5, 130. 412 

10,175,190 

2,9U-    69 

5,565 

136 

34 

11,727,701 

28,720,756 

8.*       65 

16,967 

304 

549 

4,342,645 

23,984,577 

2,50      06 

3,583 

1,856 

640 

7,016,663 

18,921,391 

5,338,781 

4,409 

8,830 

155 

2,532,686 

6,549,350 

1,709.118 

5,202 

32 

161 

5,317,532 

9,698,241 

1,622    21 

1,682 

1,192 

689 

8,597,264 

31,552,247 

i,-3S,256 

3,532 

66 

278 

13,681,449 

19,110,697 

6,  If-'.     81 

10,315 

241 

100 

3,460.249 

6,51.     35 

2,545.  S79 

3,942 

266 

20 

3,167,752 

2,900.467 

1,240    60 

2,251 

75 

93 

4,41-     80 

14,764,504 

l,ov     97 

1,535 

1,007 

584 

2,464,344 

5,557,561 

1.288,816 

2,248 

89 

67 

1,791,129 

3,939.025 

1,077    '52 

1,753 

22 

168 

59,3.      65 

9, 5 J      89 

3,3:;     .82 

4,693 

237 

34 

7,966,604 

5,115,797 

1   v;      127 

3,591 

9 

56 

31,285.949 

20, 3«       08 

4,925,020 

6,802 

492 

940 

6,717,534 

13,41      82 

4           >15 

15,436 

68 

40 

6,650,551 

75,577.  :^25 

3,tv,<      .29 

6,078 

188 

119 

4,414,070 

5,5i       69 

147 

3,189 

32 

1,122 

13,297,743 

23,064,812 

8,31.    102 

10,166 

3,634 

24 

13,740,454 

14.721,596 

2,7-     127 

5,045 

7 

197 

2.-        GO 

3,095,559 

1,30*    .92 

2,611 

19 

31 

2.-,       39 

7,lSb,;*07 

2,51      09 

3,450 

60 

698 

3,535,809 

8,301.  :i25 

1,78    Y7S 

3,273 

286 

Bakeries 

Boots  and  shoes 

Brick  and  tile 

Candy  and  confectionery 

Carriages  and  blacksmithing. 

Car  shops 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Clothing 

Cooperage 

Drugs  and  chemicals. ..... 

Flour,  feed,  and  meal 

Foundries  and  machine  shops. 

Furniture 

Glass 

Grocers'  sundries 

Harness 

Iron,  structural 

Light,  heat,  and  power 

Lime,  cement,  and  plaster . . . 

Liquors,  malt 

Lumber  and  ties 

Meat  packing 

Planing  mills 

Printing  and  publishing. . . 

Smelting  and  refining 

Stone  and  marble 

Stoves  and  ranges 

Tinning  and  sheet  iron 


Additional  tables  show,  for  wage-earners,  the  classified  weekly 
earnings  of  adult  males,  adult  females,  and  children  under  16  years 
of  age;  number  and  wages  of  salaried  employees,  by  sex;  also,  by 
occupations  in  each  industry,  the  number  of  male  and  of  female  wage- 
earners  employed,  weekly  wages  paid,  hours  of  labor  per  day  and  per 
week,  and  per  cent  of  changes  in  wages  as  compared  with  1905. 

Labor  Organizations. — This  section  of  the  report  presents,  in 
eight  tables,  statistics  relative  to  the  labor  organizations  of  the 
State.  Following  is  a  comparative  summary  of  all  labor  organiza- 
tions for  the  years  1905  and  1906: 

STATISTICS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  1905  AND  1906. 


Year. 


Items. 


Number  of  organizations  reporting 

Number  of  male  members 

Number  of  female  members 

Total  numlier  of  members 

Average  per  cent  of  trade  organized 

Average  number  of  hours  constituting  a  day's  work 

Established  wage  rate  in  cents  per  hour 

Average  number  of  days  employed 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  more  work 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  less  work 

Number  of  organizations  paying  out-of-work  benefit 

Total  amount  of  out-of-work  benefit  paid 

Number  of  organizations  having  provisions  for  payment  of  strike  benefits 

Average  weekly  strike  benefit  allowed  per  member 

Number  of  organizations  having  provisions  for  payment  of  sick  and  accident 
benefits 


j        1905. 

1906. 

609 

642 

74,303 

79,160 

2,481 

2,117 

76,784 
77.50 

81,277 

76  90 

9.05 

9.05 

33.85 

33.67 

284 

295 

127 

213 

33 

83 

'                31 

20 

$4,936.50 

$5,894.90 

414 

440 

$5.66 

$5.81 

126 
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STATISTICS  OF  LABOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  1906  AND  1906-Concluded. 


Items. 


Year. 


1905.  1906. 


Average  weekly  sick  and  accident  benefit  allowed  per  member 

Total  amount  of  sick  and  accident  benefit  paid 

Number  of  organizations  having  provisions  for  payment  of  death  benefits 

Average  death  benefit  allowed  per  member 

Total  amount  of  death  benefit  paid 

Total  amount  paid  from  all  benefit  funds 

Total  number  of  strikes 

Total  number  of  lockouts 

Number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  settled  satisfactorily 

Number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  compromised 

Number  of  strikes  and  lockouts  lost. 

Disputes  still  pending  at  close  of  report 

Number  of  persons  Involved  in  strikes  and  lockouts 

Number  of  persons  directly  benefited  in  strikes  and  lockouts 

Number  of  persons  directly  worsted  in  strikes  and  lockouts 

Amount  expended  in  support  of  strikes  and  lockouts 

Amount  of  wages  lost  to  members  through  strikes  and  lockouts 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  increase  in  wages 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  reduction  in  hours  per  day 

Number  of  appeals  for  arbitration 

Number  of  disputes  settled  by  arbitration 

Number  of  fatal  accidents 

Number  of  nonfatal  accidents 

Total  number  of  accidents 

Number  of  organizations  reporting  agreements  with  employers 


,     15.10 

$35,212 

379 

$150.43 

$137,249 

$305,985 

40 

9 

31 

6 

5 

7 

8,145 

2,989 

144 

$129,433 

$218,855 

43 

5 

28 

28 

116 

900 

1,016 


$7.30 

$38,199 

382 

$216.82 

$161,311 

$322,647 

110 

9 

85 

9 

9 

16 

16,600 

9,885 

399 

$222,653 

$189,623 

82 

11 

42 

38 

128 

1,393 

1,521 

477 


Considering  the  three  largest  cities  of  the  State,  in  1906  St.  Louis 
had  208  organizations  with  45,579  members  (44,130  males  and  1,449 
females);  Kansas  City  had  86  organizations  with  9,381  members 
(9,286  males  and  95  females),  and  St.  Joseph  had  39  organizations 
with  3,329  members  (2,881  males  and  448  females). 

Fkee  Employment  Offices. — The  operations  of  the  free  employ- 
ment offices,  located  in  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  and  St.  Joseph,  for 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1907,  are  summarized  in  the  state- 
ment following: 

OPERATIONS  OF  FREE  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES,  1907. 


City. 

Applications  for 
positions. 

Applications  for 
help. 

Positions  secured. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

8t.  Louis 

4,230 
3,196 
3,809 

315 
353 
757 

4,185 
5,521 
2,967 

660 

1,526 

918 

3,276 
2,670 
2,649 

229 

Kansas  city 

172 

St.  Joseph  / 

512 

Total 

11,235 

1,425 

12,663 

3,104 

8,595 

913 

During  the  season  2,126  applications  for  harvest  hands  were  made 
to  the  Kansas  City  and  St.  Joseph  offices,  of  which  number  only  1,515 
could  be  supplied. 

Public  Utility  Plants. — This  section  presents  statistics  relar 
tive  to  telephone  systems,  water  works,  gas  plants,  and  electric  gen- 
erating stations.  The  statistics,  which  are  for  both  private  and 
municipal  owned  plants,  cover  capital  invested,  receipts  and  expend- 
itures, number  of  employees,  wages  paid,  and  other  data  pertaining 
to  the  various  services. 
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Prison  Shops. — Statistics  of  manufacturing  in  the  contract  shops 
in  the  State  penitentiary  are  here  presented.  The  amount  paid  the 
State  for  convict  labor  in  1906  was  $277,059.  The  value  of  goods 
manufactured  during  the  year  aggregated  $2,279,054.  Also,  statis- 
tics are  presented  for  four  lesser  penal  and  reformatory  institutions. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Twentieth  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Industrial  Statistics, 
made  to  the  General  Assembly  at  its  January  session,  1907.  George 
H.  Webb,  Commissioner,     xiv,  541  pp. 

This  report  is  made  up  of  four  parts,  as  follows:  Part  I,  The  ice 
industry  of  Rhode  Island,  30  pages;  Part  II,  Industrial  statistics 
and  labor  laws,  116  pages;  Part  III,  Industries  and  industrial  oppor- 
tunities by  cities  and  towns,  187  pages;  Part  IV,  Strikes  during  1906, 
directory  of  trade  unions,  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  etc.,  in  the 
building  trades  in  selected  cities,  and  decisions  of  courts  affecting 
labor,  208  pages. 

The  Ice  Industry. — This  report  on  the  ice  industry  of  Rhode 
Island  is  based  upon  statistics  furnished  by  83  corporations,  firms, 
and  individuals  operating  in  the  State  on  March  1,  1906.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  tons  of  ice  harvested  and  manufactured  during  the  year 
reported  upon,  prices  for  ice  both  at  wholesale  and  at  retail  have 
been  obtained  from  various  points  in  the  State,  and  are  presented 
in  comparison  with  prices  obtained  from  25  selected  cities  of  the 
country. 

Industrial  Statistics. — In  this  section  of  the  report  compara- 
tive statistics  for  the  years  1904  and  1905  are  given  for  the  textile, 
rubber,  and  fine  metal  manufacturing  industries,  showing  number 
of  establishments  and  character  of  organization;  highest,  lowest,  and 
average  number  of  employees;  wages  and  number  of  employees  16 
years  of  age  or  over,  by  sex,  and  children  under  16  years  of  age; 
cost  of  materials  used  and  value  of  goods  made  and  work  done; 
number  and  character  of  machines  in  operation,  etc.;  also,  aggre- 
gated statistics  for  all  industries  of  the  State  are  presented.  The 
fine  metal  work  embraces  jewelry,  jewelers'  findings,  silversmithing 
and  silverware,  refining,  electroplating,  enameling,  engraving,  die- 
sinking,  and  lapidary  work. 
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Comparative  summary  statistics  for  the  years  1904  and  1905  are 
presented  for  9  selected  industries  in  the  table  following: 

COMPARATIVE   8TATI8TICS   FOR  9   8ELECTED   MANUFACTURING   INDU8TRIE8,  1904 

AND  1905. 


Industry. 


Year. 


Estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Average 
number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


Total  wages 
paid. 


Cost  of  ma- 
terials used. 


Value  of 
products,  in- 
cluding work 
done. 


Gold  and  silver  reducing  and  re- 
fining....  

Jewelry " 

Rubber  and  elastic  goods 

8Uversmithing  and  silverware... 

Cotton  goods 

Dyeing  and  finishing  textiles 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods 

80k  and  sOk  goods 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


/  1904 
K  1905 
1904 
1905 
1904 
1905 
1904 
1905 
1904 
1905 
1904 
1905 
1904 
1905 
1904 
1905 
1904 
V    1905 


10 
10 
197 
197 
9 
9 
10 
10 
99 
99 
37 
37 
15 
15 
8 
8 
82 
82 


77 

81 

6,475 

7,466 

991 

1,957 

1,919 

2,143 

24,758 

25,712 

7,562 

8,083 

1,721 

1,812 

1,291 

1,299 

21,610 

23,252 


$54,809 

63,304 

3,365,274 

3,819,586 

416,642 

773,704 

1,439,688 

1,606,692 

8,890,166 

9,610,269 

3,181,597 

3,372,493 

573,680 

605,232 

479,991 

455,512 

9,102,479 

10, 140, 162 


S3, 987, 262 

5,618,052 

6,657,584 

7,516,412 

1,639,301 

3.067.132 

2, 423,  361 

2,800  «9 

19,665,504 

22,202,254 

3,639,268 

3, 974, 081 

2,271,099 

J80 

1,695,950 

1,336,409 

35,936,232 

46, 285, 867 


$4,260,698 
6,909,588 
14,431,756 
16,250,167 
2,582,180 
4,614,356 
5,323,264 
6,574,231 
34,573,450 
36,810,724 
9,981,457 
11,259,083 
3,344,656 
3,562,057 
2,555,986 
2, 152, 140 
52,640,763 
61,800,256 


Comparing  the  data  for  the  two  years,  the  total  establishments 
(241)  in  the  5  textile  industries  show  60,158  employees  in  1905, 
against  56,942  in  1904,  a  total  wages  paid  of  $24,183,668  in  1905, 
against  $22,227,913  in  1904,  a  cost  of  materials  used  of  $76,196,891 
in  1905,  against  $63,208,053  in  1904,  and  a  value  of  products  of 
$115,584,260  in  1905,  against  $103,096,311  in  1904.  The  total  estab- 
lishments (1,617)  in  all  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  show 
106,758  employees  in  1905,  against  97,318  in  1904,  a  total  wages  paid 
of  $47,898,140  in  1905,  against  $43,112,637  in  1904,  a  cost  of  mate- 
rials used  of  $139,171,498  in  1905,  against  $112,872,261  in  1904,  and 
a  value  of  products  of  $234,042,897  in  1905,  against  $202,109,583 
in  1904. 

Labor  Laws. — Under  this  heading  are  reproduced  the  various  laws 
of  the  State  pertaining  to  labor. 

Industries  and  Industrial  Opportunities. — This  part  of  the 
report  contains  a  comprehensive  presentation  of  the  industries  and 
industrial  opportunities  of  the  State  by  cities  and  towns,  a  list  of  the 
manufacturing  establishments  by  cities  and  towns,  and  a  list  of 
abandoned  farms  by  towns.  The  information  is  intended  to  be  of 
value  to  those  seeking  location  for  new  industrial  enterprises. 

Strikes. — This  presentation  consists  of  a  chronological  arrange- 
ment of  the  strikes  occurring  in  the  State  during  the  year  ending 
December  31,  1906,  compiled  from  records  kept  by  the  state  labor 
bureau,  from  the  columns  of  the  public  press,  and  from  other  sources. 
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Directory  of  Trade  Unions. — This  directory  is  a  list  of  1  state, 
6  central,  and  163  local  bodies,  with  the  name  and  address  of  the 
secretary  of  each  and  the  time  and  place  of  meeting. 

The  Building  Trades. — Under  this  caption  is  presented  statistics 
of  rates  of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  the  Saturday  half  holiday  in  the 
building  trades  in  36  selected  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  data 
were  furnished  by  the  secretaries  of  international  and  local  trade 
unions,  and  are  of  value  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

Court  Decisions. — Under  this  heading  are  reproduced  decisions  of 
courts  relating  to  labor,  as  reported  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor. 
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RECENT  FOREIGN  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

BULGARIA. 

Recensement  des  Industries  Encouragees  par  I'Etat  (31  decembrc,  1904). 
Principaut6  de  Bulgarie,  Direction  de  la  Statistique.  1906.  xxii, 
101  pp. 

This  is  the  first  census  of  manufactures  taken  in  Bulgaria.  It 
includes  only  those  manufacturing  establishments  which  are  "en- 
couraged by  the  State/'  i.  e.,  which  enjoy  certain  privileges  according 
to  the  law  of  1894,  as  amended  in  1897.  These  are  the  exclusive 
privileges  to  manufacture  within  certain  geographical  limits  for  a 
definite  number  of  years;  export  premiums;  reduced  railway  freight 
rates  for  raw  materials  or  for  the  finished  products;  free  importation 
of  machinery  or  raw  materials;  or  preference  within  certain  limits 
over  foreign  products,  notwithstanding  that  higher  prices  are  charged, 
in  cases  of  purchases  by  the  Government. 

The  following  industries  are  granted  some  or  all  of  these  advantages 
and  are  therefore  included  in  this  enumeration:  Textiles  and  other 
manufactures  of  fibers,  candles,  earthen  and  china  ware,  glass  and 
glassware,  sugar,  paper  and  paper  goods,  carriages  and  other  vehicles, 
chemical  products,  matches,  glue,  products  of  mines  and  of  metals 
extracted  from  Bulgarian  soil,  cement,  and  lime.  Only  establish- 
ments which  have  invested  at  least  25,000  francs  ($4,825)  in  land, 
buildings,  machinery,  and  plant,  or  which  employ  at  least  20  persons, 
are  entitled  to  such  encouragement.  Owing  to  these  limitations, 
several  important  branches  of  industry  are  omitted  from  this  manu- 
facturing census,  such  as  building  and  construction  operations,  trans- 
portation, printing,  bookbinding,  tobacco,  mineral  waters,  etc. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  stated  that  the  census  includes  the  greater  part  of 
the  factory  industry  in  Bulgaria. 

The  census  embraces  both  the  establishments  and  the  workingmen 
employed,  two  schedules  having  been  provided,  one  for  the  establish- 
ment and  another  for  the  employee.  The  results  of  the  census  are 
presented  in  20  general  tables,  of  which  13  deal  mainly  with  the 
establishments,  and  7  with  the  employees.  The  information  obtained 
and  presented  includes  the  following  subjects:  (a)  For  establish- 
ments— capital  invested,  persons  employed,  nature  of  ownership, 
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date  of  establishment,  mechanical  power  used,  number  of  days 
operated,  value  of  raw  materials,  quantity  and  value  of  fuel  con- 
sumed, and  quantity  and  value  of  products;  (6)  for  employees — 
nationality,  education,  conjugal  condition,  ownership  of  real  estate, 
age,  methods  of  wage  payment,  wages,  and  hours  of  labor. 

Altogether  166  establishments  were  included  in  the  enumeration. 
The  capital  invested  amounted  to  30,697,285  francs  ($5,924,576). 
The  total  number  of  persons  employed  was  7,026,  of  whom  877  were 
salaried  employees  and  6,149  wage-workers,  4,411  or  71.7  per  cent  of 
the  latter  being  males  and  1,738  or  28.3  per  cent  females.  The  total 
value  of  raw  materials  was  21,913,594  francs  ($4,229,324),  and  the 
value  of  products  32,776,975  francs  ($6,325,956). 

Of  the  166  establishments  enumerated,  57  manufactured  food 
products,  and  51  textiles.  The  more  important  data  obtained  by 
the  census  for  the  separate  industrial  groups  are  shown  in  the  following 
table: 

STATISTICS  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY   INDUSTRIES,  ACCORDING   TO  THE  CENSUS 

OF  DECEMBER  31,  1904. 


Industry. 


Num- 
ber of 
estab- 
lish- 
ments. 


Capital 

invested, 

Dec.  31, 

1904. 


Sal- 
aried 

em- 
Ploy- 


Wage-workers. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Total. 


Horse- 
power 
of  me- 
chan- 
ical 
motors. 


Value  of 
new  ma- 
terials. 


Value  of 
products. 


Mines 

Metals 

Earthen  and  china  ware. 

Chemical  products 

Food  products 

Textiles 

Wood  manufactures 

Hides  and  leather 

Paper 

Another 

Total 


$149,397 

71,362 

371,891 

260,350 

2,775,530 

1,281,776 

113,796 

127,639 

35,788 

737,057 


72 

28 

37 

44 

319 

270 

39 

34 

4 

30 


1,347 
238 
170 
128 
877 

1,178 
185 
237 
20 
31 


65 

106 

1,565 


1,347 
238 
170 
193 
983 

2,743 

185 

237 

22 

31 


71 

43 

218 

103 

2,420 

1,705 

268 

93 

26 


$29,176 

9,898 

229,921 

2,240,809 

1,342,648 

82,858 

274,724 

2,040 

17,250 


1264,010 

96,942 

84,995 

280,504 

2,981,248 

2,072,226 

127,077 

323,757 

5,122 

90,076 


5,924,576 


877 


4,411 


1,738 


6,149 


8,977 


4,229,324 


6,325,956 


Of  the  166  establishments  included,  154  owned  their  buildings. 
These  were  distributed,  according  to  the  amount  of  capital  invested, 
as  follows: 

ESTABLISHMENTS   OWNING  THEIR  BUILDINGS,   BY  AMOUNT   OF  CAPITAL 

INVESTED. 


Amount  of  capital  invested  by  each  establishment. 


Less  than  25,000  francs  ($4,825) 

25,000  francs  ($4,825)  or  less  than  50,000  francs  ($9,660) 

50,000  ($9,650)  or  less  than  100,000  francs  ($19,300) 

100,000  francs  ($19,300)  or  less  than  250,000  francs  ($48,250).... 
250,000  francs  ($48,250)  or  less  than  500,000  francs  ($96,500)... . 
500,000  francs  ($96,500)  or  less  than  750,000  francs  ($144,750)... 
750,000  francs  ($144,750)  or  less  than  1,000,000  francs  ($193,000) 
1,000,000  francs  ($193,000)  or  over 

Total 


Establishments. 


Number.  Percent. 


154 


18.2 
18.8 
18.8 
27.9 
8.4 
3.3 
2.6 
2.0 


Total  capital  in- 
vested. 


Amount.    Per  cent. 


$78,538 
206,545 
382,752 

1,262,103 
851,793 
593,974 
637,213 

1,892,773 


100.0  ;  5,906,691 


1.3 
3.6 
6.5 
21.4 
14.4 
10.1 
10.8 
32.0 


100.0 
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The  greater  number  of  the  establishments,  namely,  129,  or  83.7 
per  cent,  had  a  capital  of  less  than  250,000  francs  ($48,250)  each;  22 
establishments  had  a  capital  of  from  250,000  francs  ($48,250)  to 
1,000,000  francs  ($193,000)  each, ;  and  3  had  a  capital  of  over  1,000,000 
francs  ($193,000).  The  classification  of  the  establishments  by  the 
number  of  workingmen  employed  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

ESTABLISHMENTS,  BY  NUMBER  OF  WAGE-WORKERS  EMPLOYED. 


Wage-workers  employed. 

Establishments. 

Total  wage- 
workers. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

None. 

10 
17 
28 
45 
23 
18 
15 
9 

6.0 
10.2 
16.9 
27.1 
13.9 
10.9 
9.0 
6.4 

T^w*  thfttl  5 . . ,                   ,                    

51 
204 
634 
649 
679 
1,060 
1,701 

0.8 

6  to  9 

3.3 

10  to  19 

10.3 

20  to  29 

8.9 

30  to  49 

11.1 

60  to  99 

17.2 

100  to  499 

27.7 

500  to  999 

1,000  or  more. 

1 

.6 

1,271 

20.7 

Total 

166 

100.0 

6,149 

100.0 

It  is  shown  that  the  average  number  of  workingmen  per  factory 
was  37,  but  100  establishments,  or  60.2  per  cent,  employed  less  than 
20  workers  each. 

The  next  table  shows  the  employees  grouped  according  to  age  and 
sex: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WAGE-WORKERS  EMPLOYED,  BY  AGE  AND  SEX. 


Age. 


Male. 


Number.  Per  cent 


Female. 


Number.  Percent 


Total. 


Number.    Per  cent. 


12  years  or  less.. 

13  to  15  years... 
16  to  20  years... 
21  to  30  years... 
31  to  40  years... 
41  to  50  years... 
51  to 60  years... 
61  years  or  over. 

Total 


22 
171 
860 
,581 
959 
491 
235 


0.5 
3.9 
19.5 
35.9 
21.7 
11.1 
5.3 
2.1 


71 
468 
919 
123 
53 
58 
36 
10 


4.1 

26.9 

52.9 

7.1 

3.0 

3.3 

2.1 

.6 


98 

639 

1,779 

1,704 

1,012 

549 

271 

102 


1.5 
10.4 
28.9 
27.7 
16.5 
8.9 
4.4 
1.7 


4,411 


100.0 


1,738 


100.0 


6,149 


100.0 


Of  all  the  persons  employed,  93,  or  1.5  per  cent,  were  below  13 
years  of  age,  and  639,  or  10.4  per  cent,  from  13  to  15  years  of  age, 
making  a  total  of  732  children,  or  11.9  per  cent  of  all  the  workers. 
The  largest  class  was  between  16  and  30  years  of  age,  namely,  56.6 
per  cent.  The  employment  of  persons  over  50  years  of  age  was  excep- 
tional. Considerable  differences  are  noticed  between  the  sexes  with 
regard  to  age  distribution.  Of  the  male  employees,  only  4.4  per  cent, 
and  of  the  female  employees31.0  per  cent  were  below  16  years  of  age. 
On  the  other  hand,  very  few  adult  women  were  employed,  only  280, 
or  16.1  per  cent,  being  over  20  years  of  age. 
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The  usual  method  of  payment  was  by  the  day,  over  one-half  of  all 
the  workers  receiving  daily  wages.  A  little  less  than  one-fourth 
worked  for  other  time  wages,  such  as  by  the  week,  month,  or  year. 
Piece  wages  or  contract  wages  were  comparatively  infrequent.  Piece 
wages  were  almost  limited  to  the  textile  industry,  and  contract  wages 
to  the  mining  industry.  The  following  data  in  regard  to  the  methods 
of  payment  are  given  for  6,110  out  of  the  6,149  employees: 

NUMBER  OF  WAGE-WORKERS  REPORTING  METHOD  OF  WAGE  PAYMENT,  BY  SEX. 


Number  of  wage-workers  reporting. 

Method  of  wage  payment. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

By  day 

2,061 

1,262 

440 

592 

1,256 
182 
297 

3,337 

1,444 
737 
592 

54.6 

By  week,  month,  or  year 

23.6 

By  piece 

12.1 

By  contract 

9.7 

Total 

4,375 

1,735 

6,110 

100.0 

The  daily  wages  have  been  ascertained  for  5,262  persons,  (°)  of  whom 
3,683  were  male  and  1,579  female  employees.  Of  this  total  only  803, 
or  15.3  per  cent,  received  more  than  2  francs  ($0,386)  per  day.  The 
remaining  employees  fall  into  two  nearly  equal  classes,  2,282,  or  43.4 
per  cent,  receiving  between  1  franc  ($0,193)  and  2  francs  ($0,386), 
and  2,177,  or  41.3  per  cent,  receiving  1  franc  ($0,193)  or  less. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  wages  of  male  and 
female  workers.  Of  the  latter  only  7,  or  0.4  per  cent,  received  over  2 
francs  ($0,386)  per  day;  153,  or  9.7  per  cent,  received  from  1  franc 
($0,193)  to  2  francs  ($0,386)  per  day;  and  1,419,  or  89.9  per  cent, 
received  1  franc  ($0,193)  or  less  per  day.  Of  the  male  workers,  796, 
or  21.6  per  cent,  received  over  2  francs  ($0,386)  per  day;  2,129,  or 
57.8  per  cent,  received  from  1  franc  ($0,193)  to  2  francs  ($0,386), 
and  758,  or  20.6  per  cent,  received  1  franc  ($0,193)  or  less.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  5,262  workers,  by  sex  and  wage  groups: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT   OF  WAGE-WORKERS  FOR  WHOM   DAILY   WAGES  WERE 
ASCERTAINED,  BY  SEX  AND  WAGE  GROUPS. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Daily  wages. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

0.30  franc  (10.058)  o  r  less 

24 

60 
203 
471 
1,142 
987 
796 

0.7 
1.6 
5.5 
12.8 
31.0 
26.8 
21.6 

99 
417 
642 
261 
125 

28 
7 

6.3 

26.4 

40.7 

16.5 

7.9 

1.8 

.4 

123 
477 
845 
732 
1,267 
1,015 
803 

2.3 

0.30  franc  (10.058)  to  0.50  franc  (10.097) 

9.1 

0.50  franc  (10.097)  to  0.80  franc  (10. 154) 

16.0 

0.80  franc  (10.154)  to  1  franc  (10.193) 

13.9 

1  franc  (10.193)  to  1.50  francs  (10.290) 

24.1 

1.50  francs  (10.290)  to  2  francs  (10.386) 

19.3 

Over  2  francs  (10.386) ." '. 

15.3 

Total 

3.683 

100.0 

1,579 

100.0 

6,262 

100.0 

a  In  addition  to  3,337  paid  by  the  day  this  total  Includes  1,444  paid  by  the  week,  month,  or  year  and 
481  paid  by  piece  or  contract  for  whom  daily  wages  were  computed. 
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The  distribution  of  wage-workers  by  industries,  sex,  and  wage 
groups  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE   WAGE-WORKERS  FOR  WHOM   DAILY  WAGES 
WERE  ASCERTAINED,  BY    INDUSTRIES  AND  WAGE  GROUPS. 


Total 
wage- 
work- 
ers. 

Males  receiving  daily  wages 
of— 

Females  receiving  daily  wages 
of— 

Industry. 

,  1  franc 
1  franc,  (10. 193) 
(10.193);    to  2 
or  less. ,  francs 

|  (10.386). 

Over  2 
francs 
(10.386}. 

Total. 

1  franc 
(10. 193) 
or  less. 

1  franc  1 

($0,193)1  Over  2 
to  2    I  francs 
francs  !  ($0,386). 
($0,386). 

Total. 

Textiles 

2,629 
935 
775 
214 
210 
182 
158 
108 
22 
29 

338          593 

230 

177 
98 
71 
67 
90 
13 
31 
1 
18 

1,161 
846 
775 

1,310 

88 

151 
1 

7 

1,468 

Food  products 

57 
195 
68 
48 
14 
18 
10 
7 
3 

612 
482 
75 
95 

78 
127 
47 
12 
8 

89 

Mines ... 

Metals 

214 
210 
182 

158 
88 



Hides  and  leather 

::::::::i:::::::: 

Wood  manufactures 

Earthen  and  china  ware. . . . 

i       i 

Chemical  products ... 

19          i  

20 

Paper. . .  .*. 

20  1           2 

2 

Another 

29 



:::::::::::::::: 

Total 

5,262 

758 

2,129 

796 

3,683  i     1.419 

153 

7 

1,579 

i 

The  wages  were  lowest  in  the  textile  industries,  mainly  because  of 
the  large  number  of  women  employed,  and  highest  in  the  manufacture 
of  wood  products.  The  average  daily  wage  for  all  male  workers  was 
1.67  francs  ($0,322)  per  day;  for  the  female  workers  it  was  0.71 
franc  ($0,137),  and  for  both  sexes  1.38  francs  ($0,266)  per  day.  In 
the  wood  industry  the  average  wage  was  2.48  francs  ($0,479),  in 
metal  manufacturing  2.16  francs  ($0,417),  and  in  the  textile  industry, 
1.04  francs  ($0,201). 

Interesting  data  are  presented  in  the  following  table,  showing  the 
wage  distribution  for  five  separate  age  groups  for  each  sex. 

NUMBER  OF  MALE   AND  OF  FEMALE  WAGE-WORKERS  FOR  WHOM  DAILY  WAGES 
WERE  ASCERTAINED,  BY  WAGE  AND  AGE  GROUPS. 


Daily  wages  per  worker. 


KALIS. 


0.30  franc  (S0.058)  or  less 

0.30  franc  (SO.058)  to  0.50  franc  (10.097) . . . 
0.50  franc  ($0,097)  to  0.80  franc-  (SO.  154) . . . 

0.80  franc  (SO.  154)  to  1  franc  (SO.  193) 

1  franc  (SO.  193)  to  1.50  franca  (SO.290) 

1.50  francs  (S0.290)  to  2  francs  (S0.386)..., 
Over  2  francs  (S0.386)  


Total. 


TZM  LLB8. 


0.30  franc  (S0.058)  or  less 

0.30  franc  ($0,058)  to  0.50  franc  ($0  097) . 
0.50  franc  (S0.097)  to  0.80  franc  (SO.  154) . 
0.80  franc  (SO.  154)  to  1  franc  (SO.  193) .. . 
1  franc  (SO.  193)  to  1.50  francs  (SO. 290) . . 
1.50  francs  (So. 290)  to  2  francs  (10.380).. 
Over  2  francs  (S0.386) 


Total. 


12 
years 


;  13  to  15  16  to  20 


J™™      v«»ars 
or  less.  I  yearB* 


is 


142 


IS 
180 
108 
44 
24 


years. 


14 

34 
126 
240 
259 
90 
31 


794 


6 
135 
■Its 
113 
81 
22 
4 

809 


21  to  60       ^ 
years.   orover_ 


12 
38 
137 
860 
876 
738 


2,661 


8g 


Total. 


24 
60 

203 
471 
1,142 
987 
796 


1,481 


99 

417 
642 
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For  males  below  16  years  of  age  the  usual  range  was  between  0.50 
franc  ($0,097)  and  1  franc  ($0,193),  128  out  of  160,  or  80  per  cent,  of 
this  age  group  receiving  such  wages.  Of  the  male  persons  between 
16  and  20  years  of  age,  63  per  cent  received  from  0.80  franc  ($0,154) 
to  1.50  francs  ($0.29);  and  of  the  adults,  65  per  cent  received  from 
1  franc  ($0,193)  to  2  francs  ($0,386).  In  the  case  of  female  employees, 
89  per  cent  of  the  girls  12  years  of  age  or  less  received  0.50  franc 
($0,097)  or  less  per  day ;  of  those  from  13  to  15  years  of  age  69  per  cent 
received  from  0.30  franc  ($0,058)  to  0.80  franc  ($0,154);  of  the 
young  women  16  to  20  years  of  age,  more  than  one-half  received 
from  0.50  franc  ($0,097)  to  0.80  franc  ($0,154)  and  86  per  cent 
received  from  0.30  franc  ($0,058)  to  1  franc  ($0,193);  again,  of  the 
adult  women  66  per  cent  received  from  0.50  franc  ($0,097)  to  1  franc 
($0,193). 

In  the  next  two  tables  the  wage-workers  are  grouped  according  to 
hours  of  labor  and  age  and  hours  of  labor  and  sex,  respectively: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WAGE-WORKERS  EMPLOYED,  BY  HOUR8  OF  LABOR 

AND  AGE  GROUPS 


Age  groups. 


8  hours  or 
less. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


8  to  10 
hours. 


Num-    Per 
ber.     cent. 


10  to  12 
hours. 


Num-     Per 
ber.     cent. 


12  to  16 
hours. 


Num-    Per 
ber.     cent. 


Over  15 
hours. 


Num-     Per 
ber.     cent. 


Total. 


12  years  or  less. 
13 to  15  years.. 
16  to  20  years.. 
21  to  30  years.. 
31  to  40  years.. 
41  to  50  years.. 
51  to  60  years.. 
61  years  or  over 

Total 


4 

4.3 

13 

2.0 

41 

2.3 

42 

2.4 

16 

1.6 

9 

1.6 

6 

2.2 

3 

2.0 

66 
424 
777 
402 
250 
123 

38 


9.7 
10.3 
23.8 
45.6 
48.6 
47.2 
45.4 
37.3 


424 
992 
717 
371 
189 
104 
43 


66.6 
66.4 
55.8 
42.1 
36.7 
34.4 
38.4 
42.2 


17 

130 

296 

117 

84 

68 

29 

15 


18.3 
20.4 
16.6 
6.9 
8.3 
12.4 
10.7 
14.7 


1.1 
.9 
1.5 
3.0 
4.8 
4.4 
3.3 
2.9 


1,779 

1,704 

1,013 

549 

271 

102 


134 


2.2 


2,188 


35.6 


2,902 


47.2 


756 


12.3 


169 


2.7 


6,149 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WAGE-WORKERS  EMPLOYED.  BY  HOURS  OF   LABOR 

AND  SEX. 


Sex. 

8  hours  or 
less. 

8  to  10 
hours. 

10  to  12 
hours. 

12  to  15 
hours. 

Over  15 
hours. 

Total. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Male 

87 
47 

2.0 
2.7 

2,005 
183 

45.4 
10.5 

1,843 
1,059 

41.8 
60.9 

307 
449 

7.0 
25.9 

169 

3.8 

4,411 

Female 

1,788 

Total 

134 

2.2 

2,188 

35.6 

2,902 

47.2 

756 

12.3 

169 

2.7 

6,149 

Of  the  wage-workers  enumerated,  3,827  persons,  or  62.2  per  cent, 
worked  more  than  ten  hours  per  day.  Fifteen  per  cent  worked  more 
than  twelve  hours  per  day.  For  the  female  employees  the  hours  are 
found  to  be  longer,  86.8  per  cent  working  over  ten  hours  a  day,  while 
for  the  male  employees  the  proportion  working  over  ten  hours  per 
day  is  only  52.6  per  cent.  This  is  explained  by  the  long  hours  of 
labor  in  the  textile  industry.  The  distribution  of  employees  by  age 
and  hours  of  work  shows  decidedly  longer  hours  for  the  younger  age 
groups. 
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GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Sixth  Report  of  Proceedings  under  the  Conciliation  (Trade  Disputes) 
Act,  1896.  1905-1907.  (Published  by  the  Board  of  Trade.) 
110  pp. 

This  is  a  report  of  the  proceedings  under  the  Conciliation  Act,  1896, 
and  covers  a  period  of  two  years,  from  July  1,  1905,  to  June  30,  1907. 
During  the  period  51  cases  were  presented  for  settlement,  of  which 
23  occurred  in  the  last  six  months  of  the  period  (January  to  June, 
1907).  The  total  number  of  cases  in  which  a  stoppage  of  work  oc- 
curred was  16. 

In  the  table  following  is  shown  the  number  of  cases  dealt  with  and 
settled  in  each  of  the  periods  covered  by  the  six  reports  since  August, 
1896: 

CASES  DEALT  WITH  AND  SETTLED  UNDER  THE  CONCILIATION  (TRADE  DISPUTES) 
ACT,  1896,  FROM  AUGUST,  1896,  TO  JUNE,  1907. 


Report  and  period  covered. 


Cases 
dealt 
with. 


Cases 

settled 

under 

the  act. 


First  report  (August,  1896,  to  June,  1897) . 
Second  report  (July,  1897,  to  June,  1899) . . 
Third  report  (July,  1899,  to  June,  1901) . . . 
Fourth  report  (July,  1901,  to  June,  1903) . . 
Fifth  report  (July,  1903,  to  June,  1906) 
Sixth  report  (July,  1905,  to  June,  1907) 

Total 


19 
22 
29 
29 
24 
46 


168 


Of  the  232  cases  dealt  with  since  August,  1896,  in  140  cases  the 
application  for  arbitration  or  conciliation  was  made  by  both  parties 
to  the  dispute,  in  60  cases  by  workmen,  in  22  cases  by  employers, 
and  in  the  remaining  by  arbitrators  who  had  failed  to  agree,  etc. 
The  number  of  cases  of  joint  application  during  the  two  years  under 
review  was  46,  or  90  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  dealt  with. 

Of  the  51  disputes  dealt  with  during  the  two  years  covered  by  the 
report,  14  were  in  the  building  trades,  13  in  the  boot  and  shoe  trade, 
7  in  the  metal,  engineering,  and  shipbuilding  trades,  7  in  the  printing 
and  allied  trades,  4  in  mining  and  quarrying,  and  6  in  other  trades. 
During  the  period  since  the  act  came  into  operation,  82  cases  have 
arisen  in  the  building  trades,  45  in  the  metal,  engineering,  and  ship- 
building trades,  27  in  mining  and  quarrying,  20  in  the  boot  and  shoe 
trade,'  17  in  transportation,  14  in  the  printing  and  allied  trades,  11  in 
the  textile  trades,  and  16  in  other  trades. 

Among  the  cases  settled  during  the  period  under  review,  2  were  of 
special  importance — the  Nottingham  lace  trade  dispute  and  the 
music  hall  dispute.  Of  the  13  cases  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry, 
4  had  reference  to  applications  made  by  the  work  people  for  a  mini- 
mum wage  to  be  fixed  or  for  the  raising  of  a  minimum  already  in 
existence.     The  awards  made  fixed  a  minimum  wage  for  lasters  and 
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finishers  in  London,  for  clickers  and  pressmen  in  Kettering,  and  for 
all  classes  of  adult  male  boot  and  shoe  operatives  in  Anstey  and  Staf- 
ford. Some  of  the  building  trades  cases  were  also  of  importance, 
deciding,  as  they  did,  the  wages,  hours,  or  conditions  of  employment 
of  various  classes  of  workmen  in  the  building  trades  of  London,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  Birkenhead,  Wakefield,  and  Coventry.  'Among 
the  cases  which  occurred  in  the  printing  and  publishing  trades  were 
those  at  London,  Glasgow,  Bolton,  and  Reading.  The  award  in  the 
Glasgow  case  fixed  the  pay  of  compositors  employed  on  newspaper 
work,  and  that  in  the  Bolton  case  the  pay  of  printers7  helpers. 

Appendixes  give  tabular  summary  and  detailed  statement  of  each 
case  presented  to  the  board  during  the  period  covered  by  this  report; 
text  of  awards  and  agreements  made  under  the  Conciliation  Act  dur- 
ing the  same  period;  rules  of  conciliation  boards  and  other  agree- 
ments containing  clauses  which  provide  for  reference  of  disputes  to 
the  Board  of  Trade,  failing  their  settlement  by  other  agencies,  and  a 
reproduction  of  the  text  of  the  Conciliation  Act,  1896. 

Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  Appointed  to  Consider  Whether 
the  Post-Office  should  Provide  Facilities  for  Insurance  under  the 
Workmen1 s  Compensation  Acts.     1907.     170  pp. 

This  document  consists  of  the  report  of  a  departmental  committee 
which  was  appointed  March  1,  1907,  by  the  postmaster-general  (1)  To 
consider  whether  it  is  practicable,  and,  if  practicable,  whether  it  is 
desirable,  for  the  post-office  to  provide  facilities  for  the  insurance  of 
employers  in  respect  to  their  liabilities  under  the  Workmen's  Com- 
pensation Acts,  either  generally  or  subject  to  limitations.  (2)  And 
further,  to  consider  whether  it  is  desirable  that  steps  should  be  taken 
to  encourage  the  use  of  the  present  life  insurance  system  of  the  post- 
office;  and,  if  so,  what  steps. 

The  committee  held  13  meetings,  10  of  which  were  occupied  in  the 
taking  of  evidence,  and  23  witnesses  were  examined.  Evidence  was 
given  by  officials  from  the  post-office  and  home  office,  factory  inspect- 
ors, representatives  of  insurance  companies,  of  agriculture,  of  the 
building,  fishing,  and  coasting  trades,  and  of  the  Women's  Trades 
Union  League,  etc.  In  reply  to  questions  embodied  in  circular  letters, 
there  were  reviewed  the  views  of  66  chambers  of  agriculture  and 
farmers'  associations  and  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous  industries. 
The  report  of  the  committee  was  handed  to  the  postmaster-general 
on  June  5,  1907. 

It  appeared  from  an  estimate  obtained  by  the  Home  Office  that  the 
number  of  workmen  added  by  the  act  of  1906  to  the  classes  already 
entitled  to  compensation  for  accidents  incurred  in  the  course  of  their 
employment  was  approximately  6,000,000.  A  considerable  propor- 
tion of  these  workmen,  however,  would  be  in  the  service  of  employers 
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fully  cognizant  of  the  advantages  of  insurance  and  of  the  facilities  for 
effecting  it,  or  strong  enough  to  bear  the  risks  themselves;  so  that,  in 
considering  to  what  extent  the  act  might  fail  in  its  object  through  lack 
of  knowledge  or  of  facilities  for  insurance,  the  figure  of  6,000,000  must 
be  largely  reduced.  Yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  there 
would  remain  a  considerable  number  of  small  employers  so  likely  to 
be  ignorant  of  their  fresh  responsibilities  as  to  make  it  important  to 
take  special  measures  for  giving  the  widest  publicity  to  the  provisions 
of  the  act  before  it  came  into  operation.  There  was  a  general  con- 
sensus of  opinion  among  the  witnesses  that,  whatever  facilities  were 
offered  for  insurance,  there  would  always  remain  a  number  of  small 
employers  whom  nothing  short  of  a  system  of  compulsion  would  in- 
duce to  insure.  It  was  obvious  to  the  committee  that  the  post- 
office  could  do  nothing  to  help  this  class,  and  that  the  necessity  for 
post-office  interference,  if  it  existed  at  all,  must  lie  among  the  small 
employers  who  were  anxious  to  meet  their  liabilities,  but  experienced 
difficulty  in  obtaining  insurance. 

The  committee  were  led,  therefore,  to  inquire  into  the  adequacy  of 
the  facilities  for  insurance  existing,  or  likely  to  exist,  throughout  the 
country,  both  as  regards  cost  to  the  insurer  and  geographical  distribu- 
tion. Information  as  to  the  facilities  for  insurance  were  obtained 
from  the  large  insurance  companies,  and  the  Association  of  Accident 
Companies  delegated  witnesses,  who  gave  full  and  valuable  evidence. 
The  delegates  of  the  companies  gave  a  pledge  that  they  would  be  pre- 
pared to  undertake  the  insurance  of  every  class  of  subject.  The 
evidence  of  the  companies  and  of  the  independent  witnesses  showed 
that  there  was  keen  competition  among  the  companies  for  business, 
that  the  whole  country  was  covered  by  the  organization  of  the  in- 
surance offices,  and  that  all  classes  were  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
readily  effecting  insurance  with  offices  of  good  standing. 

The  extensive  facilities  which  already  exist,  and  the  uncertainty  of 
the  situation,  appeared  to  the  committee  to  constitute  weighty  reasons 
against  any  hasty  action  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  At  the 
outset  two  difficulties  would  arise :  (1)  No  scheme  whatever  involving 
the  post-office  as  principal,  or  money-spending  agent,  could  be  set  up 
without  special  legislation.  (2)  The  act  coming  into  force  on  July  1, 
1907,  the  post-office  could  not  possibly  organize  an  effective  depart- 
ment, requiring  a  fresh  staff,  before  that  date.  These  objections  were 
considered  fatal  to  the  immediate  creation  of  a  scheme  of  state  insur- 
ance against  liability  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  and 
the  committee  was  impressed  by  certain  special  difficulties  which 
would  beset  a  Government  department,  such  as  the  post-office,  in 
dealing  with  insurance  of  this  character. 

As  an  alternative,  which  it  was  contended  would  be  free  from  some 
of  the  difficulties  previously  indicated  and  yet  would  afford  valuable 
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facilities  to  the  public,  schemes  not  covering  the  whole  category  of 
risks  were  presented  by  several  witnesses.  These  limited  schemes  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes:  (1)  Insurance  of  small  employers  only, 
to  be  defined  either  by  the  number  of  workmen  employed  or  by  the 
amount  of  wages  paid.  (2)  Insurance  confined  to  special  classes  of 
employment,  especially  those  involving  little  risk,  as  domestic  serv- 
ants, shop  assistants,  clerks,  teachers,  etc.  (3)  Insurance  in  any 
class  of  employment  against  a  part  only  of  the  liability.  While  each 
of  these  classes  of  schemes  had,  no  doubt,  something  to  recommend 
it,  the  committee  were  compelled  to  point  out  that  many  of  the 
objections  already  made  to  a  complete  state  scheme  applied  with  but 
little  less  force  to  a  limited  scheme;  also,  there  were  certain  particular 
objections  made  to  each  of  the  suggested  forms  of  limitation. 

The  schemes  that  have  been  considered  so  far  have  involved  the 
action  of  the  State  as  principal;  but  there  were  other  methods  sug- 
gested whereby  the  organization  of  the  post-office  acting  as  agent 
might  be  utilized  for  increasing  the  facilities  for  transacting  insurance 
business  throughout  the  country. 

As  a  result  of  the  inquiry,  the  committee  felt  unable  to  suggest  for 
immediate  adoption  any  scheme  involving  post-office  action  as  prin- 
cipal or  as  agent.  However,  the  committee  thought  it  possible  for  the 
post-office  to  afford  assistance  toward  publicity  in  two  ways:  (1)  By 
the  exhibition  at  all  post-offices  of  a  notice  drawing  attention  to  the 
liabilities  imposed  by  the  act,  and  the  ad  visibility  of  insurance  against 
them,  to  be  framed  in  conjunction  with  the  Home  Office.  (2)  By  an 
offer  to  distribute  at  post-office  counters  an  alphabetical  list  of  acci- 
dent insurance  companies,  with  the  definite  notification  that  the  list 
is  prepared  by  the  companies  and  in  no  way  commits  the  post-office. 

The  present  report  covers  only  the  first  part  of  the  inquiry  directed 
by  the  postmaster-general;  the  consideration  and  report  on  the 
second  part  the  committee  proposed  to  defer  until  a  later  date. 

INDIA. 

Report  of  the  Textile  Factories  Labor  Committee  Appointed  by  the 
Cooernment  of  India,  December,  1906,  to  Inquire  into  the  Condition* 
of  Factory  Labor  in  India,     1907.     81  pp. 

This  document  consists  of  the  report  of  the  textile  factories  labor 
committee  appointed  December  17,  1906,  by  the  government  of 
India  on  the  recommendation  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  India,  to 
inquire  into  the  conditions  of  factory  labor  in  India. 

The  investigation  was  directed,  in  the  first  instance,  toward 
ascertaining  the  actual  conditions  prevailing  in  India,  and  the 
specific  points  of  inquiry  referred  to  the  committee  were  as  follows: 
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(1)  Whether  the  working  hours  of  adult  males  should  be  limited 
and  whether  the  physique  of  operatives  is  affected  by  long  hours; 

(2)  whether  before  children  are  allowed  to  work  in  factories  cer- 
tificates of  age  and  fitness  should  be  required;  (3)  whether  the 
minimum  age  of  children  should  be  raised  beyond  9;  (4)  whether 
as  the  result  of  employment  as  adults  of  persons  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  14,  there  has  been  physical  deterioration  requiring  the  crea- 
tion by  law  of  a  special  class  of  workers  known  as  young  persons; 
(5)  whether  a  separate  staff  of  medical  factory  inspectors  should  be 
entertained. 

Though  the  inquiries  to  be  made  by  the  committee  were  directed 
more  particularly  toward  the  settlement  of  the  five  preceding 
questions,  they  were  requested  to  put  forward  recommendations 
for  the  amendment  of  the  existing  law  or  practice,  if  they  were  of 
the  opinion  "  that  the  present  hours  of  work  of  operatives  are  excessive, 
that  the  conditions  of  factory  labor  are  otherwise  injurious  or 
"oppressive,  or  that  abuses  exist  in  connection  with  the  employment 
of  children  or  young  persons."  The  homes  and  surroundings  of  the 
mill  hands  were  also  given  consideration. 

This  investigation  to  be  made  by  the  committee  was  intended  to 
be  preliminary  only  in  character;  but  should  it  establish  the  existence 
of  abuses  which  required  to  be  remedied,  a  representative  commission 
was  to  be  appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject  comprehensively 
before  any  radical  changes  in  the  present  factory  law  were  made. 

The  committee  visited  the  cities  of  Bombay,  Ahmedabad,  Calcutta, 
Madras,  Delhi,  Agra,  Cawnpore,  and  Nagpur,  where  textile  mills 
were  inspected  and  evidence  taken  from  local  officials,  mill  owners, 
managers,  operatives,  etc.  The  report  on  its  inquiries  was  sub- 
mitted April  5,  1907. 

The  report  of  the  work  of  the  committee  is  classed  under  the 
following  general  heads:  Administration  of  factory  laws,  system  of 
inspection,  certificates  of  age  and  physical  fitness,  minimum  age  for 
employment  of  children,  employment  of  women,  adult  male  labor, 
physique  of  operatives,  "particulars"  of  work  and  wages,  proposals 
for  the  creation  of  a  new  class  of  workers  to  be  known  as  "young 
persons/1  sanitation  of  factories  and  mills,  means  of  escape  in  case 
of  fire,  guarding  of  machinery,  etc. 

In  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  committee  were  suggested 
amendments  to  the  present  Indian  Factories  Act  relating  to  adminis- 
tration, fencmg  of  machinery,  holidays,  and  the  "occupier"  of 
factories  and  workshops. 

There  were  twenty  definite  suggestions  made  by  the  committee — 

1.  That  there  may  be  as  little  delay  as  possible  in  giving  effect 
to  proposals  in  contemplation  for  improving  the  homes  and  home 
surroundings  of  mill  hands. 
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2.  That  arrangements  be  made  to  secure  uniformity  of  administra- 
tion of  the  factory  act  throughout  India. 

3.  That  systems  of  inspection,  the  strength  and  composition  of 
the  staff  of  inspectors  should  be  considered  with  a  view  to  securing 
efficiency. 

4.  That  medical  inspectors  whose  whole  time  should  be  devoted 
to  their  duties  under  tne  factories  act  be  appointed. 

5.  That  certificates  of  age  and  physical  fitness  for  employment 
be  required  prior  to  half-time  employment,  and  prior  to  employment 
as  an  adult,  *  *  *  and  that  tney  be  the  personal  property  of 
the  persons  to  whom  they  apply. 

6.  That  consideration  be  given  to  the  suggestion  made  by  many 
experienced  witnesses  that  elementary  teachers  to  be  paid  by  the 
mill  owners  should  be  appointed  for  instruction  of  half-time  children 
in  suitable  places  on  the  mill  premises. 

7.  That  clear  and  definite  laws  be  made;  requiring  that  half-time 
children  shall  be  employed  only  in  sets — either  on  the  morning  and 
afternoon  set  system,  or  the  double-set  system  largely  adopted  in 
Indian  mills.  That  efficient  measures  be  taken  to  secure  tnat  the 
children  work  only  in  their  proper  sets,  and  that  the  prescribed 
hours  of  labor  are  not  exceeded. 

8.  That  night  work  of  women  be  prohibited. 

9.  That  by  suitable  administrative  regulations  young  children 
should  be  prevented  from  accompanying  their  parents  to  rooms  in 
which  they  incur  risk  from  running  machinery  or  the  inhalation  of 
dust  or  impure  vapors. 

10.  That  the  period  of  employment  in  Indian  factories  shall  be 
either  between  tne  hours  of  5.30  a.  m.  and  6  p.  m..  or  6  a.  m.  and 
6.30  p.  m.  That  the  engine  shall  cease  running  for  half  an  hour 
between  the  hours  of  noon  and  2  p.  m.     *     *     * 

11.  That  the  names  of  all  persons  under  the  age  of  16  years  be 
entered  in  the  prescribed  register,  but  that  certificates  of  age  and 
physical  fitness  be  only  required  up  to  the  age  of  14  years. 

12.  That  samples  or  air  collected  under  prescribed  conditions  be 
taken  in  works  m  all  parts  of  India,  with  a  view  to  hereafter  decide 
upon  a  suitable  standard  of  ventilation. 

13.  That  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers  be  placed  in  all  humid 
cotton  cloth  factories,  readings  taken  at  fixed  times,  and  returns 
forwarded  monthly;  tnese  returns  to  be  eventually  considered  with 
a  view  to  deciding  the  amount  of  moisture  necessary  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  bearing  in  mind  the  health  of  the  operatives. 

14.  That  a  standard  of  purity  for  water  to  be  used  for  introducing 
moisture  into  the  mills  and  factories  be  fixed. 

15.  That  the  dates  of  lime  washing  be  entered  m  a  prescribed 
register. 

16.  That  particular  attention  be  paid  to  carrying  off  dust  when 
generated  in  auantities  likely  to  cause  injury  to  health. 

17.  That  when  inquiries  now  going  on  are  complete,  should  it  be 
found  that  workers  m  woolen  mills  are  liable  to  contract  anthrax, 
the  special  precautions  framed  under  the  English  Factory  Act  be 
considered. 

18.  That  the  latrine  accommodation  be  increased  to  one  seat  for 
every  twenty-five  persons  and  that  separate  urinal  accommodation 
be  provided  in  all  mills. 
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19.  That  doors  in  the  various  rooms  be  hung  in  such  a  way  that 
they  can  be  immediately  opened  from  inside  and  be  constructed 
so  as  to  open  outward.  (This  is  recommended  as  a  safety  measure 
in  case  of  nre.) 

20.  That  in  certain  respects — chieflv  in  ginning  mills — more 
attention  be  paid  to  the  fencing  of  dangerous  mill  gearing  and 
machinery. 

ITALY. 

Statistica  degli  sdoperi  awenuti  in  Italia  neWAnno  1904-  Ufficio  del 
Lavoro,  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria,  e  Commercio.  1907. 
viii,  317  pp. 

This  is  the  twelfth  of  a  series  of  reports  on  strikes  and  lockouts  pub- 
lished by  the  Italian  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Com- 
merce. The  present  volume,  which  is  the  first  report  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  of  that  department  on  this  subject,  shows  in 
detailed  tables  and  text  statements  the  most  important  facts  in  refer- 
ence to  the  strikes  occurring  during  the  year  1904,  the  strikes  being 
separated  into  two  categories:  (1)  Those  occurring  in  industries  other 
than  agriculture,  and  (2)  those  taking  place  in  agricultural  industries 
alone.  The  report  also  contains  a  summary  table  showing  the  num- 
ber of  strikes  and  strikers  for  each  year  of  the  period  1879  to  1904. 

The  present  volume  differs  considerably  from  those  previously  pub- 
lished by  the  General  Statistical  Office  of  the  same  department.  There 
are  in  all  nine  tables  giving  information  in  regard  to  the  strikes,  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  Number  of  strikes,  establishments,  and  strikers,  and  the 
relation  to  the  industry  and  labor  organization;  (2)  strikes,  by 
months;  (3)  strikes  and  strikers,  by  size  of  establishment;  (4)  women 
in  strikes;  (5)  children  in  strikes;  (6)  duration  and  results  of  strikes ; 
(7)  causes  of  strikes;  (8)  cost  of  strikes;  (9)  workingmen  discharged 
after  strikes.  The  data  in  regard  to  these  subjects  are  far  from  com- 
plete. The  strikes  for  each  of  the  44  industries  named  in  the  report 
are  treated  in  a  separate  chapter,  but  for  many  of  the  industries 
certain  tables  are  missing.  Summary  statements  are  given  only 
partly  for  several  of  the  tables.  The  difference  between  this  report 
and  the  preceding  ones  is  so  great  that  any  effort  to  compare  the  data 
would  be  futile  except  in  a  few  cases. 

Strikes  in  1904. — During  the  year  1904  there  were  840  strikes,  of 
which  208  were  agricultural  and  632  occurred  in  other  industries. 
The  208  strikes  among  agricultural  workers  involved  a  total  of  94,756 
strikers,  and  the  630  strikes  in  other  industries  (data  for  2.  strikes  not 
being  available)  involved  118,356,  making  a  total  of  213,112  strikers. 
The  number  of  strikes  and  strikers  by  industries  is  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  in  which  the  44  industries  given  in  the  report  have  been 
reduced  to  17  groups  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  preceding  years. 
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Industry. 


Agriculture 

Mining  and  quarrying 

Foundry  products,  machinery,  apparatus,  and  shipbuilding 

Precious-metal  working 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass   

Building  and  engineering  work 

Chemical  products 

Woodwork,  furniture,  baskets,  etc 

Paper 

Printing 

Textiles 

Clothing,  hats,  straw  goods 

Hides  and  shoes 

Food  products 

Finning 

Transpo  rtation 

Public  utilities  and  monopolies 

Total 


213,112 


«  The  number  of  strikers  in  industries  other  than  agriculture  is  given  in  the  report  as  118,356.  This 
number,  although  26  In  excess  of  the  sum  of  the  items  nere  shown  for  those  industries,  has  been  used  in 
determining  the  total  strikers  for  all  industries. 

The  greatest  number  of  strikes  occurred  among  agricultural  work- 
ers, 24.8  per  cent  of  all  strikes  and  44.5  per  cent  of  all  strikers  being 
found  in  that  industry.  In  building  and  engineering  work  and  in 
mining  and  quarrying  the  number  of  strikers  totaled  14.4  per  cent 
and  11.1  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  entire  number  reported.  In 
the  textile  industries  the  number  of  strikes  represented  15.5  per  cent 
and  the  number  of  strikers  9.4  per  cent  of  the  total  number.  The 
following  table  shows,  for  the  agricultural  and  for  the  other  indus- 
tries, separately,  the  results  of  strikes,  arranged  according  to  princi- 


pal causes: 


STRIKES,  BY  CAUSES  AND  RESULTS,   1904. 


[Strikes  due  to  two  or  more  causes  have  been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  for  this  table 
do  not  agree  with  those  for  the  preceding  table  and  the  second  table  on  page  573.] 


Agricultural  occupations. 

Other  Industries. 

Cause  or  object. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

Suc- 
ceeded. 

Suc- 
ceeded 
partly. 

Failed. 

Not  re- 
ported. 

Total. 

For  increase  of  wages 

Against    reduction  of 
wagn* .  .   x .  . 

38 

6 
19 

1 
36 

49 

2 

18 

3 
13 

31 

1 
29 

1 
39 

2 

i* 

9" 

120 

9 
67 

5 
97 

89 

17 
24 

3 
103 

128 

12 
21 

5 
62 

101 

23 
24 

6 
142 

3 
8" 

321 
52 

For  reduction  of  hours 

Against     Increase     of 
hours 

69 
14 

Other  causes 

315 

Total 

100 

85 

101 

12 

298 

236 

228 

296 

11 

771 

Questions  of  wages  were  the  most  frequent  causes  of  strikes  in  1904, 
in  agricultural  occupations  43.3  per  cent  and  in  other  industries  48.4 
per  cent  of  all  strikes  being  due  wholly  or  in  part  to  this  cause.  The 
demand  for  reduction  of  hours  occasioned  22.5  per  cent  of  the  strikes 
among  agricultural  workers  and  8.9  per  cent  of  those  among  employees 
in  other  industries.    The  distribution  of  causes  of  strikes  among  the 
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various  groups  of  industries  other  than  agricultural  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

STRIKES,  BY  INDUSTRIES  AND  CAUSES,  1904. 

[Strikes  due  to  two  or  more  causes  have  been  tabulated  under  each  cause;  hence  the  totals  tor  this  table 
do  not  agree  with  those  for  the  following  table  and  the  first  table  on  page  672.] 


Industry. 


Forin- 
orease 

of 
wages. 


Against 
reduc- 
tion of 
wages. 


Other 
causes 
affect- 
ing 
wages. 


For  re- 
duc- 
tion 
of 

hours. 


Other 
causes 
affect- 
ing 
hours. 


Against 

dis- 
charge 
ana 
other 
punish- 
ments. 


For 
dis- 
charge 
of  su- 
perln- 
tend- 
ents, 
etc. 


Other 


Total. 


Mining  and  quarrying   

Foundry  products,  machinery, 

apparatus,  and  shipbuilding  . . 

Precious-metal  working 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

Building  and  engineering  work . . 

Chemical  products 

Woodwork,  furniture,  baskets, 

etc 

Paper 

Printing 

Textiles 

Clothing,  hats,  straw  goods 

Hides  and  shoes 

Food  products 

Fishing 

Transportation 

Public  utilities  and  monopolies. 

Total 


19 


2 

16 

5 

1 

4 

1 

13 

2 

2 

2 

7 

1 

1 

14 

25 

2 

3 

1 

8 

2 

19 

81 

80 

9 

62 

115 


23 
8 
14 
156 
24 
33 
71 
2 
24 
54 


321 


52 


35 


40 


34 


137 


771 


In  the  following  table  are  shown,  as  far  as  data  are  available,  the 
number  of  working  days  lost,  the  aggregate  loss  in  wages,  and  the 
amount  of  strike  benefits  paid  in  strikes  in  all  industries  other  than 
agriculture  during  1904: 

DAYS  OF  WORK  LOST,  WAOE  LOSS,  AND  AMOUNT  OF  BENEFITS  PAID  IN  STRIKES 

1904,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Industry. 


Mining  and  quarrying 

Foundry  products,  ma- 
chinery, apparatus,  and 
shipbuilding 

Precious-metal  working 

Stone,  clay,  and  glass 

Building  and  engineering 
work 

Chemical  products 

Woodwork,  furniture,  bas- 
kets, etc 

Paper 

Printing 

Textiles 

Clothing,  hats,  straw  goods. 

Hides  and  shoes 

Food  products 

Fishing 

Transportation 

Public  utilities  and  mo- 
nopolies  


Total 
strikes. 


Total. 


63 


65 
4 
45 

100 
20 

21 
6 
13 
130 
20 
27 
54 
2 
23 

37 


630 


Strikes 

for 
which 
aggre- 
gate 
days 
lost 
was  re- 
ported. 


61 


64 
4 
44 

97 
19 

21 
6 
11 
128 
20 
26 
54 

37 


615 


Aggre- 
gate 
days 
lost. 


247.376 


70,315 
27,922 
124,531 

229,504 
9,243 

18,578 

882 

3,682 

247,480 

52,374 

18,861 

206,686 

(«) 

80,901 

30,846 


1,368,181 


Strikes 

for 
which 
total 
wage 
loss 
was 
re- 
ported, 


82 
15 

18 
6 
11 
60 
18 
24 
51 

<■> 
16 


475 


Total  wage 
loss. 


Strike 
benefits 


162,543.79 


18,890.64 
13,084.83 
40,237.05 

90,698.73 
2,640.39 

7,903.70 
233.47 

1,708.49 
36,749.44 
14,255.35 
10,439.11 
83,205.89 

44,887.64 

5,715.24 


433,193.06 


Strikes  in 
which- 


paid. 


17 
3 
8 

13 
2 

5 
2 
3 
9 
5 
10 
14 
(•) 


Amount 
of 
strike 
bene- 
fits was 

re- 
ported. 


103 


Amount 

of  strike 

benefits 

paid. 


(•) 


70 


81,173.44 


3,873.92 

219.06 

2,731.34 

2,306.45 
96.50 

311.70 

36.48 

27.82 

1,322.56 

329.45 

971.47 

13,867.58 

(°) 

60.57 

1,241.22 


28,559.56 


•  Not  reported. 
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In  the  615  strikes  for  which  the  facts  were  reported,  the  total 
number  of  working  days  lost  was  1,368,181,  or  an  average  of  2,225 
days  each.  The  aggregate  wage  loss  in  475  strikes  was  $433,193.66, 
or  $911.99  for  each  strike.  Strike  benefits  were  paid  in  the  case  of 
70  strikes,  the  average  amount  per  strike  being  $407.99. 

RUSSIA. 

Svod  Otchotov  Fabrichnykh  Inspectorov  za  1904  god  (Digest  of  reports 
of  factory  inspectors  for  1904).  Published  by  Otdiel  promyshlen- 
nosti,  Ministerstvo  torgovli  i  promyshlennosti  (Bureau  of  Industry 
of  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry).  1907.  pp.  xv, 
212. 

Annual  digests  of  the  reports  of  the  factory  inspectors  have  been 
published  by  the  Russian  Government  since  1900.  The  one  under 
consideration  is  the  fifth  in  the  series.  In  addition  to  the  accounts  of 
the  administrative  activities  of  the  inspectors,  the  reports  contain 
many  important  annual  data  concerning  the  manufactures  of  Russia, 
such  as  the  number  of  establishments  and  employees,  the  number 
of  women  and  children  employed,  idle  establishments,  strikes, 
trial  accidents,  wages,  etc.  The  data  refer  only  to  those 
establishments  and  industries  which  are  subject  to  factory  inspection, 
as  stated  on  page  978  of  Bulletin  76. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1904  there  were  subject  to  inspection 
15,375  establishments  with  1,684,334  employees,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  year  14,700  establishments  with  1,663,080  employees.  The 
decrease  was  mainly  due  to  the  closing  of  745  establishments  with 
28,744  employees.  The  closed  establishments  were  mostly  of  the 
smaller  type,  with  an  average  of  38.6  employees,  so  that  the  average 
number  of  employees  per  establishment  increased  from  109.6  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  to  113.1  at  its  close. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  the  industrial  establish- 
ments grouped  by  the  number  of  workingmen  employed: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  ESTABLISHMENTS  AND  EMPLOYEES,  BY  SIZE  OF  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. AT  THE  END  OF  1904. 


Persona  employed  per  establishment. 


Establishments. 


Number.  Per  cent, 


Employees. 


Number. 


Percent. 


Average 
number 
of  em- 
ployees 
per  estab- 
lishment. 


20  or  less.,.. 

21  to  50..... 
51  to  100... 
101  to  500... 
501  to  1,000. 
Over  1,000.. 

Total 


5,349 
4,602 
2,063 
2,042 
393 
251 


36.4 
31.3 
14.0 
13.9 
2.7 
1.7 


63,596 
151,785 
146,643 
465,955 
273,791 
561,308 


3.8 

9.1 
8.8 
28.0 
16.5 
33.8 


11.9 

33.0 

71.1 

228.2 

696.7 

2,236.3 


14,700 


100.0 


1,663,060 


100.0 


113.1- 


It  appears  that  while  the   majority  of   the   establishments  are 
of  the  smaller  type,  81.7  per  cent  of  them  containing  100  working- 
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men  or  less,  and  67.7  per  cent,  50  workingmen  or  less,  the  majority 
of  the  factory  employees  worked  in  large  establishments,  78.3  per 
fcent  in  those  employing  over  100  workers  and  50.3  per  cent  in  those 
employing  more  than  500  workers. 

The  distribution  of  the  factory  employees  by  sex  and  by  age 
groups  at  the  beginning  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OP  EMPLOYEES,  BY  SEX  AND  AGE  GROUPS,  AT  BEGINNING 
AND  END  OF  THE  YEAR  1904. 


Ag*  group  and  sex. 

Employees  at  be- 
ginning of  the  year. 

Employees  at  end 
of  the  year. 

Increase 
(+)or  de- 

Number. 

Per 
cent. 

Number. 

Per 

cent. 

crease 

Adults  (oyer  17): 

Males 

1,109,024 
388,442 

65.8 
23.1 

1,095,387 
390,848 

65.9 
23.5 

-13,637 

Females 

+  2,406 

Total 

1,497,466 

88.9 

1,486,235 

89.4 

-11,231 

Young  persons  (15  to  17,  inclusive): 

97,479 

5.8 
3.6 

93,992 
57,986 

5.6 
3.5 

-  3,487 

Females 

Total 

Children  (12  or  under  15): 

Males 

Females 

Total 

All  employees: 

Females 

Total 

61,298 

-  3,332 

158,777 

9.4 

151,958 

9.1  j    -  6.819 

16,363 
11,728 

1.0 
.7 

15,174 
9,713 

I 
.9  !    -  1,189 
.6  1    -  2,015 

28,091 

1.7 

24,887 

1.5  i     -  3,204 

1,222,866 
461,468 

72.6 
27.4 

1,204,553 
458,527 

72.4 
27.6 

-18,313 
-  2,941 

1.684,334 

100.0 

1,663,080 

100.0 

-21,254 

In  Russian  industrial  statistics  it  is  customary  to  differentiate  three 
age  groups:  Adults  over  17  years  of  age,  young  persons  from  15  to  17 
years,  and  children  from  12  to  15  years.  The  table  shows  that  at  the 
end  of  the  year  adult  women  constituted  23.5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  employees,  young  persons  of  both  sexes  9.1  per  cent,  and 
children  below  15  years  of  age  1.5  per  cent.  During  the  year  there 
was  an  increase  of  adult  women  and  a  decrease  of  young  persons  and 
children  of  both  sexes. 

During  the  year,  69,697  accidents  were  reported  to  the  factory  in- 
spectors ;  of  these,  67,098,  or  96.27  per  cent,  were  slight  in  their  nature, 
2,204,  or  3.16  per  cent,  were  serious,  and  395,  or  0.57  per  cent,  were 
fatal.  The  data  are  particularly  interesting,  since  the  year  1904  was 
the  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  Workingmen' s  Compensation  Act 
of  June  2  (15),  1903,(°)  which  requires  complete  reports  of  all  industrial 
accidents.     In  the  preceding  year  only  35, 1 38  accidents  were  reported. 

The  factory  inspectors  are  required  to  present  complete  reports  on 
the  amount  of  fines  which  the  Russian  factory  code  permits  the  em- 
ployers to  impose  upon  the  employees  for  the  following  three  causes: 


«  See  Bulletin  68,  pp.  955-959. 
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Faulty  work,  unexcused  absences,  and  breach  of  the  factory  rules  or 
disturbance  of  peace. 

The  number  of  fines,  the  total  amount  collected  in  fines,  and  the ' 
average  amount  per  fine,  per  employee,  and  per  $100  in  wages,  for  the 
years  1901  to  1904  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

FINE8  COLLECTED,  1901  TO  1904. 


Working- 
men  In 

establish- 
ments 
where 

fines  are 

imposed. 

Number  of  fines 
imposed. 

Amount  collected  in  fines. 

Year. 

Total. 

Per  100 
work- 
ers. 

Total. 

Aver- 
age per 
fine. 

Average 
per  em- 
ployee in 
establish- 
ments. 

Per 

$100 

wages 

paid. 

1901 

1,222,382 
1,233,737 
1,254,528 
1,261,311 

2,372,283 
2,815,572 
2,930,206 
2,903,172 

194 
228 
234 
230 

8286,846 
272,674 
271,628 
276,012 

10.120 
.097 
.093 
.095 

10.233 
.222 
.216 
.219 

80.225 

1902 

.212 

1903 

.194 

1904 

.199 

The  next  table  shows  the  number  of  fines  levied,  the  total  amount 
of  fines  collected,  and  the  average  amount  per  fine  in  1904,  classified 
according  to  the  reasons  for  which  the  fines  were  levied : 

NUMBER  OF  FINES  AND  AMOUNT  COLLECTED,  BY  CAUSES  OF  FINE8,  1904. 


Fines  levied  on  account  of— 

Number 
of  cases. 

Total 
amount 
collected 
in  fines. 

Average 

amount 

of  each 

fine. 

Faulty  work 

2,155,108 
416,960 
331,044 

8126,797 
104,531 
44,684 

$0,059 

Unexcused  absence 

.251 

Breach  of  rules  or  disturbance  of  peace 

.136 

Total 

2,903,172 

276,012 

.095 

The  largest  number  of  fines  in  1904,  or  74.2  per  cent,  were  imposed 
for  faulty  work,  the  average  amount  levied  being  very  small,  namely, 
less  than  6  cents.  The  fines  levied  for  other  reasons  are  less  frequent, 
but  greater  in  amount.  According  to  the  Russian  factory  law,  the 
sums  collected  in  fines  can  be  used  only  for  the  relief  of  the  factory 
employees  in  cases  of  permanent  or  temporary  disability  resulting 
from  illness  or  accidents,  in  cases  of  confinement,  for  funeral  expenses, 
for  loss  of  property  of  employees  through  fire  or  other  causes,  or  for 
cases  of  need.  The  number  of  cases  relieved  and  the  total  and  average 
amounts  granted  in  1904  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 

DISPOSITION  OF  AMOUNTS  COLLECTED  IN  FINES,  BY  CHARACTER  OF  RELIEF 

GRANTED,  1904. 


Character  of  relief  granted. 


Permanent  disability 

Temporary  disability  resulting  from  illness. . 

Confinement 

Funeral  expenses 

Loss  of  property  through  fire  or  other  causes 
Ail  other  objects 

Total 


Cases  of 
relief. 


7,014 
34,311 
22,301 
18,174 
4,241 
6,179 


92,220 


Amount  of  relief. 
Total.    !  Per  case. 


275,977 


145,106 

16.43 

91,784 

2.68 

38,189 

1.71 

50,580 

2.78 

25,266 

5.96 

25,052 

4.05 

2.99 
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DECISIONS  OF  COURTS  AFFECTING  LABOR. 

[Except  in  cases  of  special  interest,  the  decisions  here  presented  are  restricted  to 
those  rendered  by  the  Federal  courts  and  the  higher  courts  of  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories. Only  material  portions  of  such  decisions  are  reproduced,  introductory  and 
explanatory  matter  being  given  in  the  words  of  the  editor.  Decisions  under  statute 
law  are  indexed  under  the  proper  headings  in  the  cumulative  index,  page  633  et  seq.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTE  LAW. 

Employers'  Liability — Employment  of  Children  in  Violatiof 
of  Statute — Remedies — Negligence — SteMe  et  al.  v.  Jaeger  Auto- 
matic Machine  Company,  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  69  Atlantic 
Reporter,  page  1116. — George  Stehle,  an  infant,  sued  by  his  next 
friend,  George  Stehle,  the  latter  suing  also  in  his  own  right,  to  recover 
damages  for  injuries  received  by  the  former  while  in  the  employment 
of  the  company  named.  The  verdict  was  for  the  company  in  the 
court  of  common  pleas  of  Philadelphia  County,  which  judgment  was, 
on  appeal,  reversed,  and  a  new  trial  ordered. 

The  grounds  for  reversal  appear  in  the  opinion,  which  was  delivered 
by  Judge  Elkin,  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  error  which  ran  through  the  whole  trial  in  the  court  below  was 
failure  to  give  effect  to  the  act  of  May  2,  1905  (P.  L.  352).  The  case 
was  tried  under  the  rules  of  law  applicable  to  cases  of  negligence 
where  master  and  servant,  both  being  competent  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract of  employment  and  each  presumably  capable  of  appreciating 
the  dangers  thereof ,  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  exercising  due  care, 
the  master  in  providing  reasonably  safe  appliances  and  machinery, 
and  the  servant  of  using  ordinary  care  to  avoid  open  and  obvious 
dangers.  These  rules  have  no  application  to  the  facts  of  the  present 
case.  The  boy  appellant  was  born  June  6, 1892,  was  first  employed  by 
appellee  company  in  April,  1905,  and  was  injured  January  27,  1906, 
being  at  the  time  of  the  injury  under  14  years  of  age.  Section  2  of  the 
act  of  1905  provides  that  no  child  under  14  years  of  age  shall  be  em- 
ployed in  any  establishment  to  which  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
apply,  and  section  4  requires  that  "no  minor  under  sixteen  years  of 
age  shall  be  permitted  to  clean  or  oil  machinery  while  in  motion  or  to 
operate,  or  otherwise  have  the  care  or  custody  of,  any  elevator  or 
lift."  It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  place  where  the  boy  worked 
was  an  establishment  within  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  hence  the 
case  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  statute  regulations  and 
requirements.  That  the  legislature,  under  its  police  power,  has  the 
authority  to  enact  such  legislation,  is  not  an  open  question  in  this 
State.  In  the  recent  case  of  Lenahan  v.  Pittston  Coal  Mining  Com- 
pany (218  Pa.  311,  67  Atl.  642  [Bulletin  No.  74,  p.  239]),  we  held 

577 
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that  it  was  within  the  power  of  the  legislature  to  fix  an  age  limit  below 
which  children  should  not  be  employed  in  dangerous  lands  of  work, 
and  that  an  employer  who  violated  the  law  by  engaging  a  child  under 
the  statutory  age  aid  so  at  his  own  risk,  and  in  an  action  of  trespass 
for  personal  injuries  sustained  in  such  employment  the  master  can 
not  set  up  as  a  defense  either  the  assumption  of.  risk  Or  the  contribu- 
tory negligence  of  the  child  servant.  This  seems  to  be  the  rule 
adopted  by  the  courts  of  other  jurisdictions  as  well  as  our  own. 
(Sipes  v.  Michigan  Starch  Company,  137  Mich.  258,  100  N.  W.  447.) 
The  suggestion  made  by  the  learned  counsel  for  appellee  that  a 
violation  of  section  2,  which  prohibits  the  employment  of  children 
under  14  years  of  age,  can  only  be  punished  as  a  misdemeanor  as  pro- 
vided in  section  23,  can  not  be  accepted  as  a  sound  rule  of  law.  It  is 
true  the  statute  is  penal,  and  violations  of  its  provisions,  upon  con- 
viction, are  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  but  these  remedies 
are  not  exclusive,  and  do  not  supersede  the  right  of  action  for  damages 
in  a  civil  proceeding.  (Narramore  v.  Railway  Company,  96  Fed. 
298,  37  C.  C.  A.  499  [Bulletin  No.  26,  p.  202].)  Whether  the  employ- 
ment of  a  child  in  a  hazardous  occupation,  when  such  employment  is 
prohibited  by  law,  is  negligence  per  se.  or  only  evidence  or  negligence 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  otner  facts  tending  to  show  negli- 
gence, the  authorities  are  not  entirely  agreed,  but,  for  the  purpose  of 
the  present  case,  we  hold  that  the  employment  of  the  boy  under  14 
mrs7>f  age  to  do  any  kind  of  work  in  the  establishment  prohibited 
y  section  2,  and  of  his  having  been  employed  to  clean  or  oil  machinery 
while  in  motion,  prohibited  by  section  4,  were  both  questions  of  fact 
to  be  submitted  to  the  jury  as  evidence  of  negligence,  and,  if  the 
injury  resulted  bv  reason  of  the  employment  prohibited  by  law,  there 
can  and  should  be  a  recovery  in  tne  case.     In  the  view  thus  taken 


of  the  act  of  1905,  it  is  not  important  to  consider  the  assignments  of 
error  relating  to  the  duty  of  an  employer  to  properly  instruct  a  young 
and  inexperienced  employee  in  the  use  of  dangerous  machinery.  As 
to  the  prohibited  employment  the  master  is  not  relieved  by  giving 
instructions. 

We  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  consider  in  detail  the  numerous 
assignments  of  error,  because  they  nearly  all  relate  wholly  or  in  part 
to  tne  force  and  effect  to  be  given  the  act  of  1905,  and,  with  this 
fundamental  and  controlling  question  now  settled,  no  difficulty  will 
be  experienced  in  the  proper  application  of  the  rules  of  law  applicable 
thereto  when  the  case  is  again  tried. 

Judgment  reversed,  and  a  venire  facias  de  novo  awarded. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Safety  Appli- 
ance Law — Delegation  op  Legislative  Power — Construction  op 
Statute — Duty  as  to  Maintenance  op  Prescribed  Condition — St 
Louis,  Iron  Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company  v.  Taylor,  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  28  Supreme  Court  Reporter,  page  616. — 
George  W.  Taylor,  a  brakeman  in  the  employ  of  the  company  named, 
was  killed  while  attempting  to  couple  cars,  and  his  administratrix  sued 
to  recover  damages  for  his  death.     The  right  to  recover  was  based  solely 
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on  the  failure  of  the  railroad  company  to  equip  the  cars  in  question 
with  drawbars  conforming  to  the  safety  appliance  law  of  March  2, 1893. 
Judgment  was  for  the  plaintiff  in  the  circuit  court  of  Crawford  County, 
Ark. ,  and,  on  appeal,  in  the  supreme  court  of  the  State.  This  judgment 
was  reversed  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  because  of  faulty 
instructions  given  by  the  court  below  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
regulations  fixing  the  height  of  drawbars,  while  as  to  other  points  the 
contentions  of  the  railroad  company  were  denied. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Justice  Moody,  who, 
after  disposing  of  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  took  up  the  provision  of 
the  law  that  authorized  the  American  Railway  Association  to  desig- 
nate to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  standard  height  of 
drawbars  for  freight  trains  and  the  maximum  variation  allowable 
between  the  drawbars  of  empty  and  loaded  cars.  The  height  was 
fixed  by  the  Association  and  promulgated  by  the  Commission  at  34$ 
inches  from  the  top  of  the  rails  to  the  center  of  the  drawbars  for 
cars  on  standard  gauge  railroads,  with  a  maximum  variation  of  3 
inches  between  the  drawbars  of  empty  and  loaded  cars.  The 
company  attacked  this  provision  of  the  law  as  being  an  unconsti- 
tutional delegation  of  legislative  power,  as  to  which  contention 
Justice  Moody  said: 

Nothing  need  be  said  upon  this  question  except  that  it  was  settled 
adversely  to  the  contention  of  the  plaintiff  in  error  in  Buttfield  v. 
Stranahan  (192  U.  S.  470,  48  L.  Ed.  525,  24  Sup.  Ct.  Rep.  349)— 
a  case  which,  in  principle,  is  completely  in  point.  (a) 

The  next  point  considered  turned  on  the  instructions  as  to  the 
prescribed  height  of  the  drawbars.  The  court  below  gave  the  proper 
statement  that  the  height  for  an  empty  car  should  be  34£  inches,  but 
added  that  for  loaded  cars  there  should  be  a  uniform  height  of  31  £ 
inches,  and  that  if  such  was  shown  not  to  be  the  case,  the  defendant 
was  negligent.  One  of  the  cars  to  be  coupled  was  fully,  and  the  other 
lightly,  loaded.  One  had  an  automatic  coupler  and  the  other  a  link 
and  pin  coupler,  the  law  at  the  time  not  requiring  all  cars  to  be  pro- 
vided with  the  automatic  coupler.  The  question  turned  on  the  height 
of  the  drawbars,  as  to  which  the  testimony  was  conflicting.  Speaking 
of  the  force  of  the  regulation  and  its  construction  by  the  court  below, 
Mr.  Justice  Moody  said: 

We  think  that  it  requires  that  the  center  of  the  drawbars  of  freight 
cars  used  on  standard-gauge  railroads  shall  be,  when  the  cars  are 
empty,  34£  inches  above  tne  level  of  the  tops  of  the  rails;  that  it 
permits,  when  a  car  is  partly  or  fully  loaded,  a  variation  in  the  height 

a  The  case  cited  was  one  in  which  a  law  authorizing  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States  to  appoint  a  board  of  tea  experts  who  should  classify  teas  imported  into  the 
United  States,  and  to  adopt  such  classification  in  the  collection  of  duties,  etc. ,  was 
held  valid. 
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downward,  in  no  case  to  exceed  3  inches;  that  it  does  not  require, 
that  the  variation  shall  be  in  proportion  to  the  load;  nor  that  a  fully- 
loaded  car  shall  exhaust  the  full  3  inches  of  the  maximum  permissible 
variation  and  bring  its  drawbars  down  to  the  height  of  31 J  inches 
above  the  rails.  If  a  car,  when  unloaded,  has  its  drawbars  34  J  inches 
above  the  rails,  and,  in  any  stage  of  loading,  does  not  lower  its  draw- 
bars more  than  3  inches,  it  complies  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 
If,  when  unloaded,  its  drawbars  are  of  greater  or  less  height  than  the 
standard  prescribed  by  the  law,  or  if.  when  wholly  or  partially  loaded,  its 
drawbars  are  lowered  more  than  tne  maximum  variation  permitted, 
the  car  does  not  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  clear  intendment  of  these  instructions  was  that  the  law  required 
that  the  drawbars  of  a  fully-loaded  car  should  be  of  the  height  of  31} 
inches,  and  that  if  either  of  the  cars  varied  from  this  requirement 
the  defendant  had  failed  in  the  performance  of  its  duty.  We  find 
nothing  in  the  remainder  of  the  charge  which  qualifies  this  instruction, 
and  we  think  it  was  erroneous.  We  should  be  reluctant  to  insist 
upon  mere  academic  accuracy  of  instructions  to  a  jury.  But  how 
vitally  this  error  affected  the  defendant  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  its  own  evidence  showed  that  the  drawbar  of  the  fully-loaded 
car  was  32£  inches  in  height.  Under  these  instructions  the  plaintiff 
was  permitted  to  recover  on  proof  of  this  fact  alone.  From  such 
proof  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  would  logically  follow.  The  error  of 
the  charge  was  emphasized  by  the  refusal  to  instruct  the  jury,  as 
requested  by  the  defendant,  "that  when  one  car  is  fully  loaded  and 
another  car  in  the  same  train  is  only  partially  loaded,  tne  law  allows 
a  variation  of  full  3  inches  between  the  center  of  the  drawbars  of 
such  "tax's,  without  regard  to  the  amount  of  weight  in  the  partially- 
loaded  car."  This  request,  taken  in  connection  with  the  instruction 
that  the  drawbars  of  unloaded  cars  should  be  of  the  height  prescribed 
by  the  act,  expressed  the  true  rule,  and  should  have  been  given. 

The  last  question  considered  related  to  the  duty  devolved  upon 
the  company  by  the  rule  requiring  the  limits  of  the  variation  named 
to  be  observed,  which  was  disposed  of  by  holding  the  duty  to  be  an 
absolute  one,  requiring  actual  performance,  and  that  the  employer 
was  not  relieved  by  proof  of  reasonable  care.  On  this  point  the 
court  said: 

The  evidence  showed  that  drawbars  which,  as  originally  con- 
structed, are  of  standard  height,  are  lowered  by  the  natural  effect 
of  proper  use;  that,  in  addition  to  the  correction  of  this  tendency  by 
general  repair,  devices  called  "shims,"  which  are  metallic  wedges  of 
different  thickness,  are  employed  to  raise  the  lowered  drawbar  to  the 
legal  standard;  and  that,  m  the  caboose  of  this  train,  the  railroad 
furnished  a  sufficient  supply  of  these  shims,  which  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  conductor  or  brakeman  to  use  as  occasion  demanded.  On  this 
state  of  the  evidence  the  defendant  was  refused  instructions,  in  sub- 
stance, that,  if  the  defendant  furnished  cars  which  were  constructed 
with  drawbars  of  a  standard  height,  and  furnished  shims  to  compe- 
tent inspectors  and  trainmen,  and  used  reasonable  care  to  keep  the 
drawbars  at  a  reasonable  height,  it  had  complied  with  its  statutory 
duty,  and,  if  the  lowering  of  tne  drawbar  resulted  from  the  failure  to 
use  tne  slums,  that  was  the  negligence  of  a  fellow-servant,  for  which 
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the  defendant  was  not  responsible.  In  deciding  the  questions  thus 
raised,  upon  which  the  courts  have  differed  (St.  Louis  &  S.  F.  R.  Co. 
v.  Delk,  158  Fed.  931),  we  need  not  enter  into  the  wilderness  of  cases 
upon  the  common-law  duty  of  the  employer  to  use  reasonable  care 
to  furnish  his  employee  reasonably  safe  tools,  machinery,  and  appli- 
ances, or  consider  when  and  how  far  that  duty  may  be  performed  by- 
delegating  it  to  suitable  persons  for  whose  default  the  employer  is 
not  responsible.  In  the  case  before  us  the  liability  of  the  defendant 
does  not  grow  out  of  the  common  law  duty  of  master  to  servant. 
The  Congress,  not  satisfied  with  the  common  law  duty  and  its  resulting 
liability,  has  prescribed  and  defined  the  duty  by  statute.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  ascertain  and  declare  the  meaning  of 
a  few  simple  words  in  which  the  duty  is  described.  It  is  enacted 
that  "no  cars,  either  loaded  or  unloaded,  shall  be  used  in  interstate 
traffic  which  do  not  comply  with  the  standard."  There  is  no  escape 
from  the  meaning  of  these  words.  Explanation  can  not  clarify  them, 
and  ought  not  to  be  employed  to  confuse  them  or  lessen  their  signifi- 
cance. The  obvious  purpose  of  the  legislature  was  to  supplant  the 
qualified  duty  of  the  common  law  with  an  absolute  duty,  deemed  by 
it  more  just.  If  the  railroad  does,  in  point  of  fact,  use  cars  which 
do  not  comply  with  the  standard,  it  violates  the  plain  prohibitions 
of  the  law,  and  there  arises  from  that  violation  the  liability  to  make 
compensation  to  one  who  is  injured  by  it.  It  is  urged  that  this  is  a 
harsn  construction.  To  this  we  reply  that,  if  it  be  tne  true  construc- 
tion, its  harshness  is  no  concern  of  the  courts.  They  have  no  respon- 
sibility for  the  justice  or  wisdom  of  legislation,  and  no  duty  except 
to  enforce  the  law  as  it  is  written,  unless  it  is  clearly  beyond  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  lawmaking  body.  It  is  said  that  the  liability 
under  the  statute,  as  thus  construed,  imposes  so  great  a  hardship 
upon  the  railroads  that  it  ought  not  to  be  supposed  that  Congress 
intended  it.  Certainly  the  statute  ought  not  to  be  given  an  absurd 
or  utterly  unreasonable  interpretation,  leading  to  hardship  and  injus- 
tice, if  any  other  interpretation  is  reasonably  possible.  But  this 
argument  is  a  dangerous  one,  and  never  should  be  heeded  where  the 
hardship  would  be  occasional  and  exceptional.  It  would  be  better, 
it  was  once  said  by  Lord  Eldon,  to  look  hardship  in  the  face  rather 
than  break  down  the  rules  of  law.  But  when  applied  to  the  case  at 
bar  the  argument  of  hardship  is  plausible  only  when  the  attention 
is  directed  to  the  material  interest  of  the  employer  to  the  exclusion  of 
the  interests  of  the  employee  and  of  the  public.  Where  an  injury 
happens  through  the  absence  of  a  safe  drawbar  there  must  be  hard- 
ship. Such  an  injury  must  be  an  irreparable  misfortune  to  some  one. 
If  it  must  be  borne  entirely  by  him  wno  suffers  it,  that  is  a  hardship 
to  him.  If  its  burden  is  transferred,  as  far  as  it  is  capable  of  transfer, 
to  the  employer,  it  is  a  hardship  to  nim.  It  is  quite  conceivable  that 
Congress,  contemplating  the  inevitable  hardship  of  such  injuries,  and 
hoping  to  diminish  the  economic  loss  to  the  community  resulting 
from  them,  should  deem  it  wise  to  impose  their  burdens  upon  those 
who  could  measurably  control  their  causes,  instead  of  upon  those 
who  are,  in  the  main,  helpless  in  that  regard.  Such  a  policy  would 
be  intelligible,  and,  to  say  the  least,  not  so  unreasonable  as  to  require 
us  to  doubt  tnat  it  was  intended,  and  to  seek  some  unnatural  inter- 
pretation of  common  words.  We  see  no  error  in  this  part  of  the  case. 
But,  for  the  reasons  before  given,  the  judgment  must  be  reversed. 
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EMPLOYERS,  Liability  —  Railroad  Companies  —  Validity  of 
Federal  Statute  in  the  District  of  Columbia — Damages — 
Hyde  v.  Southern  Railway  Company,  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  86  Washington  Law  Reporter,  page  374- — This  case  was 
before  the  court  of  appeals  for  a  decision  as  to  the  constitutionality 
of  the  Federal  liability  law  of  1906  in  its  application  to  employees  of 
common  carriers  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  law  was  declared 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  so 
far  as  it  related  to  commerce  between  the  different  States.  (Howard 
v.  Railroad  Company,  28  Sup.  Ct.  141;  see  Bulletin  No.  74,  p.  216.) 
In  the  case  in  hand,  however,  it  was  held  by  the  court  of  appeals 
that  as  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  plenary  power  to 
legislate  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories,  any  decision 
as  to  the  validity  or  nonvalidity  of  the  law  as  to  other  localities  did 
not  affect  the  question  as  it  relates  to  the  District,  and  the  law  was 
declared  to  be  in  effect  in  this  jurisdiction. 

The  title  of  the  act  is  "An  Act  relating  to  liability  of  common 
carriers  in.  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Territories  and  common 
carriers  engaged  in.  commerce  between  the  States  and  between  the 
States  and  foreign  nations  to  their  employees.,,  Similar  language  is 
used  in  the  opening  clauses  of  section  1  of  the  law.  (For  the  law  in 
full  see  Bulletin  No,  74,  pp.  216,  217.) 

After  quoting  the  title  and  first  section  of  the  law,  and  announcing 
the  ruling  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Chief  Justice  Shepard;  speaking  for 
the  court  of  appeals,  said: 

"  think  it  is  evident  from  the  language  of  the  title  and  the  first 
clauses  of  section  1  of  the  act  that,  in  its  enactment,  Congress  con- 
templated the  exercise  of  its  plenary  power  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Territories,  and  of  only  its  limited  power  in  the  States. 
This  general  intention,  as  regards  the  latter,  was  thwarted  by  the 
use  of  language,  appropriate  to  the  exercise  of  its  plenary  power, 
but  not  to  the  exercise  of  its  limited  power,  making  the  common 
carrier,  who  might  also  be  engaged  in  interstate  commerce,  liable 
to  "any  of  its  employees,"  without  discrimination  in  respect  of  the 
character  of  the  business  in  the  conduct  of  which  the  injury  might 
occur.  We  do  not  think,  however,  that  the  purpose  to  make  the 
new  rule  of  law,  defining  the  relations  of  master  and  servant,  apply 
to  "every  common  carrier  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  in  any  Territory  of  the  United  States,"  is 
made  abortive  by  the  next  clause  making  it  apply  also  to  common 
carriers  engaged  in  commerce  among  the  several  States.  This 
second  clause  or  provision  can  be  eliminated  without  impairing  the 
particular  effect  or  changing  the  meaning  of  the  first  in  any  particular. 
The  provisions  of  the  section  being  deemed  severable,  the  next 
question  is,  whether  it  is  plain  that  Congress  would  have  enacted 
tne  act  with  the  unconstitutional  provision  eliminated?  We  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  it  would  have  done  so.  One  of  the  special 
duties  of  Congress  is  to  legislate  generally  for  the  benefit  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Territories.     That 
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duty  in  respect  of  the  adequate  protection  of  the  employees  of  common 
carriers  engaged  in  trade  or  commerce  therein,  is  in  no  wise  dependent 
upon  its  performance  in  respect  of  the  limited  class  of  employees 
subject  to  its  jurisdiction  in  the  several  States.  The  latter  may  be, 
and  are  in  great  measure,  protected  by  State  legislation.  They  nave 
another  power  to  appeal  to  for  their  relief,  while  those  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  have  not. 

The  action  was  brought  to  recover  damages  in  the  amount  of 
$20,000  on  account  of  the  death  of  the  intestate,  and  the  question 
consequently  arose  whether  such  an  amount  could  be  awarded,  since 
section  1301  of  the  Code  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  giving  a  right 
of  action  for  injuries  causing  death,  limited  the  amount  recoverable 
under  said  section  to  $10,000.  The  court  held  that  limitation  of 
the  code  section  did  not  apply  to  the  liability  law,  saying  that — 

The  objects  of  the  two  [statutes]  are  different.  The  first  remedies 
a  defect  in  the  common  law  by  conferring  a  right  of  action  in  all 
cases  of  injuries  resulting  in  aeath,  when,  had  the  injured  party 
survived,  he  would  be  entitled  to  an  action,  and  in  no  other.  The 
second  changes  the  common  law  in  relation  to  master  and  servant 
by  giving  the  latter  a  right  of  action  for  oH  damages  for  injuries 
occasioned  by  the  negligent  acts  of  fellow-servants,  and  modifies  the 
law  as  to  the  contributory  negligence  of  the  injured  person.  It  then 
extends  this  right  of  action,  in  case  of  death,  to  the  personal  repre- 
sentative of  the  deceased.  The  damages  so  recovered  are  distributed 
in  a  different  manner  from  that  provided  in  the  earlier  law,  and  are 
not  expressly  discharged  of  the  debts  or  liabilities  of  the  deceased  as 
therein  provided.  The  third  section  relates  to  employment  con- 
tracts, insurance,  relief  benefits,  etc.,  not  mentioned  in  the  Code, 
and  provides  a  measure  of  set-off  growing  out  of  the  same.  More- 
over, the  act  operates  alike  in  the  several  Territories,  where  it  does 
not  appear  that  there  is  any  statute  limiting  the  amount  of  recovery. 

Notwithstanding  the  invidious  distinction  made  between  the  ben- 
eficiaries of  the  separate  statutes  in  respect  of  the  amount  of  the 
recovery,  we  see  no  reason  why  they  may  not  stand  together  and 
operate  according  to  their  terms  in  cases  coming  under  them  respect- 
ively. In  conferring  a  right  of  action  where  none  existed  at  common 
law,  Congress  can  couple  the  grant  with  any  condition  it  may  deem 
reasonable  in  the  particular  case,  and  is  not  bound  to  affix  the  same 
condition  to  all  similar  grants.  Instead  of  intending  to  bring  the 
parties  to  actions  created  by  the  act,  under  the  operation  of  section 
1301  of  the  Code,  we  think  that  the  intention  was  to  give  it  operation 
according  to  its  terms.  It  makes  complete  provision  for  all  of  its 
purposes,  and  leaves  nothing  to  be  supplied  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Cocfe.  Each  is  to  be  construed,  therefore,  as  applying  to  cases  arising 
under  it,  and  to  none  other. 


Employer's  Liability — Railroad  Companies — Validity  op  Fed- 
eral Statute  in  the  Territories  and  the  District  of  Columbia — 
Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  Fe  Railway  Company  v.  Mills,  Court  of 
Civil  Appeals  of  Texas,  108  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  480. — I.  L. 
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Mills,  an  employee  of  the  company  named,  had  sued  in  the  district 
court  of  El  Paso  County  and  recovered  damages  for  injuries  received 
in  the  course  of  his  employment  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico. 
The  case  is  of  interest  only  as  it  presents  a  ruling  -as  to  the  validity 
of  the  Federal  liability  law  of  1906  in  its  application  to  railroads  in 
Territories.  Judge  Fly,  speaking  for  the  court,  held  that  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Howard  case  (28  Sup.  Ct.  141; 
see  Bulletin  No.  74,  p.  216)  was  to  the  effect  that  the  law  was  invalid 
in  all  respects  and  as  to  all  places,  as  appears  from  the  following 
extracts  from  his  opinion: 

While  the  act  was  declared  unconstitutional  and  invalid  because 
it  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  States,  yet  it  was  declared  to 
be  invalid,  not  only  as  to  the  States,  but  also  as  to  the  Territories  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  the  opinion  of  the  court,  delivered 
through  Mr.  Justice  White,  it  was  shown  that  the  parts  of  the  act 
were  so  blended  and  interwoven  that  if  one  part  was  unconstitutional 
the  whole  act  was  destroyed.  In  concluding  the  opinion  of  the  court 
Mr.  Justice  White  said:  Concluding  as  we  do  that  the  statute,  whilst 
it  embraces  subjects,  within  the  authority  of  Congress,  to  regulate 
commerce,  also  includes  subjects  not  within  its  constitutional  power, 
and  that  the  two  are  so  interblended  that  they  are  incapable  of  sepa- 
ration, we  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  courts  below  rigjitlv  held  the 
statute  to  be  repugnant  to  the  Constitution  and  nonenforceable." 
The  two  subjects  referred  to  as  being  interblended  mean  of  course 
the  constitutional  and  unconstitutional  parts  of  the  statute,  and 
must  refer  to  that  part  of  the  law  relating  to  the  territories  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  that  part  relating  to  the  States. 

Courts  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  Congress  would  have  passed 
the  law  in  question,  and  made  it  applicable  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Territories  alone,  and  to  strike  out  portions  of  a  section  of 
the  act  to  make  it  conform  to  that  hypothesis  would  be  making,  by 
judicial  construction,  a  law  which  Congress  did  not  make. 


Employment  of  Children — Age  Limit — Constitutionality  of 
Statute — Violation — Employment  as  Cause  of  Injury — Starnes 
v.  Albion  Manufacturing  Company,  Supreme  Court  of  North  Carolina, 
61  Southeastern  Reporter,  pa$e  625. — Harry  Starnes  was  employed  in 
a  cotton  mill  as  a  sweeper  in  the  spinning  room,  and  was  injured 
while  visiting  his  father,  who  worked  at  a  carding  machine  in  the 
same  establishment.  He  was  less  than  10  years  of  age  when  the  acci- 
dent causing  his  injury  occurred,  and  his  employment  was  in  violation 
of  section  3362  of  the  Revisal  of  1905,  which  prohibits  the  employ- 
ment in  factories  of  children  under  12  years  of  age.  Damages  for 
injuries  were  awarded  in  the  superior  court  of  Mecklenburg  County, 
from  which  judgment  the  company  appealed,  basing  its  action  on 
three  grounds:  First,  that  the  law  deprives  the  citizen  of  his  property 
rights  without  due  process  of  law,  and  denies  to  certain  citizens  the 
equal  protection  of  the  law;  sec — A   Al^t  it  was  error  for  the  court 
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to  charge  that  employment  in  violation  of  the  act  was  negligence  per 
se ;  and  third,  that  the  court  had  improperly  refused  to  instruct  that 
unless  the  child  was  injured  while  engaged  in  the  work  for  which  he 
was  hired  the  employer  was  not  liable. 

None  of  these  grounds  was  allowed  by  the  supreme  court,  and 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below  was  affirmed.  The  position  of  the 
court  on  each  of  the  points  involved  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
extracts  from  its  opinion,  as  delivered  by  Judge  Brown: 

Child  labor  laws  have  been  adopted  in  nearly  all  the  States  of  this 
Union  and  Canada,  and  are  in  force  in  nearly  all  the  governments  of 
Europe  and  of  the  Australian  Continent.  They  are  founded  upon 
the  principle  that  the  supreme  right  of  the  State  to  the  guardianship 
of  children  controls  the  natural  rights  of  the  parent,  when  the  welfare 
of  society  or  of  the  children  themselves  conflict  with  parental  rights. 
In  this  country  their  constitutionality,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  has 
never  been  successfully  assailed.  The  supervision  and  control  of 
minors  is  a  subject  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  within  the 
province  of  the  legislative  authority.  How  far  it  shall  be  exercised 
is  a  question  of  expediency,  which  it  is  the  province  of  the  legislature 
to  determine. 

The  constitutional  guaranty  of  the  liberty  of  contract  does  not 
apply  to  children  of  tender  years  nor  prevent  legislation  for  their 
protection.  "So  far  as  such  regulations  control  and  limit  the  powers 
of  minors  to  contract  for  labor,  there  has  never  been,"  says  Mr. 
Tiedmann,  "and  never  can  be,  any  question  as  to  their  constitution- 
ality. Minors  are  the  wards  of  the  nation,  and  even  the  control  of 
them  by  parents  is  subject  to  the  unlimited  supervisory  control  of 
the  State/'     (1  Tiedmann,  State  &  Fed.  Con.,  p.  325.) 

The  statute  we  are  considering  appears  to  nave  been  framed  in 
good  faith,  and  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  general  welfare  by 
protecting  minors  from  injury  by  overwork,  from  liability  to  injury 
by  machinery  in  large  manufacturing  plants  and  by  facilitating  their 
attendance  at  schools.  It  is  not  an  undue  restriction  of  the  right  of 
the  parent  to  the  labor  of  the  child,  assuming  that  he  has  such  rights, 
when  opposed  to  the  general  welfare.  It  does  not  close  to  him  all 
fields  01  employment  for  his  child,  but  only  those  in  factories  and 
manufacturing  establishments,  where  the  child  is  more  likely  to  be 
injured  in  health  or  body,  or  from  his  childish  carelessness,  as  in  this 
case,  than  in  many  other  useful  employments. 

The  right  to  the  labor  of  the  childf  is  not  a  vested  right  in  the 
parent,  nor  is  it  of  any  more  importance  than  the  right  to  control  its 
education.  Both  are  subject  to  the  paramount  power  of  the  State 
when  it  deems  it  necessary  to  exercise  it  for  the  general  good.  Upon 
this  idea  compulsory  education  laws  have  been  enacted  in  a  large 
number  of  States  and  their  constitutionality  has  been  sustained 
where  drawn  in  question. 

As  to  the  second  contention,  it  is  decided  squarely  against  the 
defendant  in  the  recent  case  of  Leathers  v.  Tobacco  Co..  144  N.  C. 
330,  57  S.  E.  11  [Bulletin  No.  71,  p.  3731,  where  it  is  held  not  only 
that  a  cause  of  action  accrues  to  the  child,  if  injured,  but  that  it  is 
negligence  per  se,  and  not  merely  evidence  of  negligence,  to  violate 
the  statute.    The  writer  can  add  nothing  to  the  well-considered 
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opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Connor  in  that  case,  and  we  find  nothing  in 
the  well-prepared  brief  of  defendant  which  induces  us  to  reverse  it. 

This  brings  uato  consider  defendant's  third  contention,  a  matter 
not  fully  determined  in  the  Leathers  Case,  and  which  may  be  thus 
stated:  That  the  plaintiff  can  not  recover  because  the  employment  of 
him,  although  willfully  and  knowingly  done  in  violation  of  the  stat- 
ute, was  not  the  proximate  cause  of  Ms  injury,  inasmuch  as  he  did 
not  receive  the  injury  while  in  the  discharge  or  the  duties  to  which 
he  was  assigned.     It  is  true  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  engaged  in 

Serf orming  his  duties  in  the  spinning  room,  and  had  gone  to  tne  lower 
oor  where  the  carding  machines  were,  and  got  his  hand  caught  in 
one  and  badly  cut.  Under  such  circumstances  there  are  respectable 
courts  which  hold  that  the  injury  is  not  the  proximate  result  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  statute,  because  not  received  in  performing  the  work  the 
child  was  assigned  to  do,  and  that  therefore  the  employer  is  not  liable. 
We  are  not  impressed  with  the  persuasive  authority  of  those  prece- 
dents, and  are  not  inclined  to  follow  them.  To  do  so,  would,  m  our 
opinion,  unduly  restrict  the  liability  of  the  employer,  and  would  be 
contrary  to  the  evident  intention  of  the  legislature.  The  act  was 
designed  not  only  'to  protect  the  health,  but  the  safety,  of  children 
of  tender  age  from  tne  indiscretion  and  carelessness  characteristic 
of  immature  years.  One  who  knowingly  and  willfully  violates  its 
provisions  is  not  only  guilty  of  an  indictable  offense,  but  he  commits 
a  tort  upon  the  rights  of  the  child  and  should  be  judged  as  a  culpable 
wrongdoer,  and  not  as  one  guilty  of  mere  negligence.  The  injury  done 
the  child  is  a  willful  wrong  and  does  not  flow  rrom  the  neghgent  per- 
formance of  a  lawful  act.  We  think  that  the  breach  of  the  statute 
constitutes  actionable  negligence  wherever  it  is  shown  that  the  inju- 
ries were  sustained  as  a  consequence  of  the  wrongful  employment  of 
the  child  in  the  factory  in  violation  of  the  law.  In  tnis  case  we 
think  there  is  a  direct  causal  connection  between  the  unlawful  employ- 
ment of  the  plaintiff  and  the  injuries  sustained  by  him.  By  employ- 
ing this  boy  of  10  years  in  violation  of  the  law,  the  defendant  exposed 
him  to  perils  in  its  service  which,  though  open  to  observation,  he,  by 
reason  of  his  youth  and  inexperience,  coula  not  fully  understand  and 
appreciate. 

Injunction — Strikes — Picketing — Protection  of  Employees 
as  Members  of  Labor  Organizations — Constitutionality  op 
Statute — Agreements  Between  Mine  Owners — Conspiracy — 
Evidence — Goldfield  Consolidated  Mines  Company  v.  Goldfield 
Miners1  Union,  No.  220,  et  al.,  United  States  Circuit  Court,  District 
of  Nevada,  159  Federal  Reporter,  page  600. — The  Goldfield  Consoli- 
dated Mines  Company  is  a  Wyoming  corporation  which  owns  mines 
in  the  Goldfield  district,  besides  owning  about  97  per  cent  of  the 
stock  in  a  number  of  other  mine  corporations,  the  mines  of  which  it 
operates,  together  with  its  own,  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties  in  in- 
terest. The  Goldfield  Miners'  Union  is  an  unincorporated  associa- 
tion of  perhaps  2,000  members,  and  is  a  branch  of  the  Western  Fed- 
eration of  Miners,  likewise  a  voluntary,  unincorporated  association. 
The  complainant  company  charged  that  the  miners'  union,  though 
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claiming  to  be  a  labor  organization,  is  a  criminal  society,  organized 
to  agitate  certain  so-called  political  questions,  tending  by  its  attitude 
and  activities  to  subvert  the  general  principles  of  government,  and 
maintaining  as  one  of  its  cardinal  principles  that  there  shall  be  a 
continuous  state  of  warfare  between  employers  and  employees.  It 
was  further  alleged  that  the  union  encouraged  employees  to  take  the 
property  of  employers  by  stealth  and  force,  and,  if  the  demands  of 
employees  be  not  complied  with,  to  destroy  the  property  of  the  em- 
ployers. Unreasonable  demands  enforced  by  threats,  boycotts, 
picketing,  assaults,  deportations,  etc.,  were  included  in  the  charges, 
and  a  preliminary  injunction  was  asked  for  to  prevent  interference 
with  the  operation  of  the  mines,  the  intimidation  of  employees,  con- 
gregating on  and  picketing  the  company's  works,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  boycott  against  the  company,  its  agents,  or  employees;  also 
prohibiting  the  holding  or  attending  of  any  meeting  of  the  Goldfield 
Miners'  Union. 

The  charges  made  were  denied  in  detail,  and  the  company  itself 
was  charged  with  violating  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  of 
Wyoming  against  consolidations  and  combinations  to  prevent  com- 
petition. It  was  also  alleged  that  this  and  other  companies  had 
conspired  to  oppress,  boycott,  and  drive  out  the  members  of  the 
Western  Federation  of  Miners,  and  that  the  present  strike  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  members  of  the  union  were  unwilling  to  accept 
depreciated  paper  in  lieu  of  money  for  wages. 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  preceded  by  a  lengthy  statement  of 
facts  setting  forth  the  conditions  at  the  mines  for  the  year  preceding 
the  rise  of  the  present  cause  of  action.  It  was  sworn  to  and  not 
denied  that  the  employees  in  the  Mohawk  mines  had  stolen  not  less 
than  $1,000,000  worth  of  ore  within  a  period  of  six  months.  In 
pursuance  of  an  order  of  the  Federal  court,  watchers  were  sent  to  the 
Mohawk  property  to  prevent  the  stealing  of  ore,  whereupon  the  em- 
ployees, all  of  whom  were  members  of  the  defendant  union,  refused 
to  work  below  the  surface  where  watchers  were  stationed.  One  of 
these  watchers  testified  that  he  was  waited  on  by  members  of  the 
union  and  remonstrated  with  on  the  ground  that  no  good  union  man 
would  act  as  watcher.  He  refused  to  give  up  his  position  and  was 
shortly  afterwards  expelled  from  the  union.  The  union  subsequently 
demanded  his  discharge,  claiming  that  he  had  violated  his  obliga- 
tions. The  company  refused  to  discharge  him,  and  a  strike  was 
ordered.  On  settlement,  wages  were  advanced  and  provisions  made 
for  change  rooms  in  which  the  men  were  to  change  their  outer  gar- 
ments, a  watchman  being  present. 

In  March,  1907,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Federation  of  Miners 
and  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  as  to  jurisdiction  over  mine 
carpenters,  whereupon  the  mines  were  closed  until  the  unions  should 
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adjust  their  differences.  At  about  this  time  a  restaurant  keeper  in 
Goldfield,  who  had  failed  to  comply  with  certain  demands  of  the 
miners'  union,  was  shot.  The  homicide  was  charged  against  a  walking 
delegate  and  another  member  of  the  union,  who  were  convicted. 
Attorneys  to  defend  the  persons  charged  were  furnished  by  the  union, 
which  also  paid  them,  at  first  $5  per  day,  and  afterwards  $50  per 
month,  from  the  time  of  their  conviction  up  to  December  6,  1907. 
An  agreement  among  employers  prevented  the  employment  of  any 
member  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  during  the  latter  part 
of  March,  but  on  April  1,  1907,  a  settlement  between  the  miners  and 
operators  was  reached  by  which  the  miners'  union  was  allowed  juris- 
diction over  all  employees  in  and  around  the  mines,  mills,  and  smel- 
ters, "  including  timbermen,  timber  framers,  engineers,  blacksmiths, 
and  machinists,  and  excepting  superintendents  and  managers." 
Provisions  as  to  the  declaration  of  strikes,  boycotts,  and  lockouts 
were  included,  and  the  term  of  the  agreement  was  fixed  at  two  years. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Federation  of  Miners,  held  in 
June,  1907,  the  declaration  that  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  organ- 
ization "to  use  all  honorable  means  to  maintain  and  promote  friendly 
relations  between  ourselves  and  our  employers,  and  endeavor  by 
arbitration  and  conciliation,  or  other  pacific  means,  to  settle  any 
difficulties  which  may  arise  between  us,  and  thus  to  make  contention 
and  strikes  unnecessary/ '  was  stricken  out,  and  nothing  of  similar  or 
equivalent  meaning  added.  It  was  also  made  easier  to  declare 
strikes,  and  contracts  or  agreements  for  a  specific  length  of  time  were 
prohibited. 

In  August  change  rooms  were  installed,  as  arranged  for,  but  the 
water  furnished  was  impure,  and  the  arrangements  otherwise  so 
inconvenient  and  unsatisfactory  that  a  strike  was  immediately  in- 
augurated, which  was  settled  by  arranging  for  rooms  in  which  the 
men  could  change  clothing,  without  the  humiliation  and  inconven- 
iences of  the  old  system;  former  employees  were  to  be  reinstated, 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  union  over  employees  was  explicitly 
declared. 

In  November,  1907,  the  shortness  of  the  supply  of  gold  coin  was 
advanced  by  the  employers  as  a  reason  for  paying  wages  one-half  in 
gold  and  one-half  in  cashiers'  checks,  issued  by  John  T.  Cook  &  Co., 
bankers,  Goldfield,  Nev.  The  president  of  the  miners'  union  de- 
clared that  a  later  notice  made  all  wages  payable  in  scrip.  After 
conference,  the  miners  refused  to  work  unless  the  wages  were  paid 
either  in  cash  or  in  checks  satisfactorily  guaranteed.  To  this  the 
mine  owners  replied  that  they  could  not  "  offer  a  guarantee  in  addi- 
tion to  that  offered  by  the  local  banks  for  cashiers'  checks  issued  by 
the  local  banks,"  whereupon,  on  November  27,  1907,  the  members 
of  the  union  ceased  work.     Federal  troops  were  brought  to  Goldfield 
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on  the  6th  of  December,  and  three  days  later  the  Mine  Owners'  Asso- 
ciation, to  which  the  complainant  belonged,  gave  notice  of  a  reduction 
of  wages  and  of  a  purpose  to  employ  no  members  of  the  Goldfield 
Miners'  Union.  The  President  of  the  United  States  appointed  a 
special  commission  to  report  on  conditions  in  Goldfield.  The  report 
was  admitted  in  evidence,  and  is  in  part  as  follows: 

The  question  as  to  possible  future  violence  and  disorder  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  we  find  to  depend  largely  on  the  personnel 
of  the  Miners'  Union  and  their  leaders  in  particular.  A  number  of 
these  leaders  are  represented  to  be  men  of  radical  socialistic  beliefs 
and  in  favor  of  forcibly  asserting  what  they  hold  to  be  their  rights. 
Goldfield,  being  one  of  the  newest  and  richest  gold-mining  camps  of 
the  West,  attracted  many  of  the  most  adventurous  and  radical  char- 
acters in  the  Miners'  Union,  and  while  many  of  these  have  recently 
left,  it  is  believed  that  there  remain  a  considerable  number  of  men 
whose  records  in  other  mining  camps  presage  ill  for  the  future  of  law 
and  order  in  Goldfield,  if  Federal  troops  are  withdrawn. 

It  was  strongly  urged  that  the  experience  of  other  mining  camps 
with  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  gave  good  grounds  for  the 
belief  that  should  the  mine  operators  insist  on  maintaining  their  posi- 
tion, as  above  stated,  serious  disorder  would  be  likely  to  ensue  imme- 
diately upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  troops.  All  this,  however,  is 
purely  a  matter  of  future  possibilities  and  not  of  actual  present  or 
past  disorders  in  Goldfield.  From  the  almost  unanimous  consensus 
of  opinion  of  all  witnesses  we  are  satisfied  that  in  the  Miners'  Union 
of  Goldfield  there  are  not  over  a  few  hundred  men  of  a  dangerous 
type — men  who  would  readily  resort  to  violence  to  accomplish  their 
ends.  The  great  majority,  probably  over  three-fourths  of  the  union, 
while  loyal  to  their  organization,  were  conceded  to  be  men  of  law- 
abiding  tendency  who  would  not  willingly  initiate  or  support  deliber- 
ate violence.  But  there  is  likewise  little  doubt  but  tnat  this  large 
proportion  of  orderly  men  have  in  the  past  permitted  themselves  and 
their  organization  to  be  dominated  and  controlled  in  its  public  actions 
by  vicious  leaders^  and  have  lacked  either  the  coherence  or  the  cour- 
age to  suppress  this  element  and  conduct  the  affair*  of  their  organiza- 
tion in  a  way  to  command  public  respect  and  confidence.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  present  year  the  Miners'  Union  of  Goldfield  per- 
mitted a  celebration  to  be  held  by  the  union  and  a  procession  under 
its  auspices  to  march  through  the  streets  of  that  city  carrying  the  red 
flag  of  anarchy  as  a  sole  emblem,  and  bearing  aloft  legends  and  mot- 
toes of  an  incendiary  character.  It  is  claimed  that  but  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  Miners'  Union  took  part  in  the  procession,  but  it  nad 
received  the  official  sanction  of  the  union,  and,  so  far  as  is  publicly 
known,  was  never  repudiated  by  that  body.  Their  personal  good 
character  can  not  excuse  members  of  the  Goldfield  Union  for  per- 
mitting their  leaders  to  outrage  decent  sentiment,  and  can  not  save 
the  organization  to  which  they  belong  from  bearing  the  reputation  it 
has  earned.  By  permitting  their  organization  to  be  managed  and 
controlled  by  men  of  violent  tendencies,  the  union  as  a  body  has  thus 
laid  itself  open  to  the  reproach  of  being  a  vicious  organization,  and 
has  furnished  a  foundation  for  the  fear  existing  in  Goldfield  that  it 
will  support  violence  and  disorder  to  win  its  present  strike. 
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In  view  of  the  foregoing  facts,  we  believe  there  is  considerable  dan- 
ger that  serious  disorders  will  be  attempted  if  the  troops  be  with- 
drawn and  the  mine  operators  insist  on  carrying  out  their  publicly- 
announced  policy. 

The  legislature  of  Nevada,  meeting  in  special  session,  petitioned  for 
the  retention  of  the  Federal  troops  until  a  State  constabulary  should 
be  organized. 

A  strike  committee  of  five  members  took  charge  of  the  strike  "with 
power  and  authority"  to  regulate  it.  This  committee  declared  it  has 
kept  in  touch  with  the  progress  of  the  strike,  and  that  instructions 
were  issued  to  all  the  members  of  the  union  as  to  their  conduct.  They 
were  directed  to  commit  no  act  of  trespass  or  intimidation,  and  not 
to  cany  any  deadly  weapon.  The  company  adduced  evidence,  part 
of  it  photographic,  of  the  gathering  of  groups  ranging  in  numbers 
from  15  persons  to  150  and  even  200,  in  such  manner  as  to  interfere 
with  the  movements  of  the  workmen  going  to  and  from  work;  the 
use  of  threatening  and  insulting  language  was  also  alleged,  so  that 
some  of  the  employees  had  already  quit  work  and  others  would  fol- 
low unless  adequate  protection  should  be  given,  though  there  were 
plenty  of  men  ready  and  willing  to  work  on  complainants'  terms,  if 
they  were  protected. 

The  injunction  was  granted  by  Judge  Farrington,  who  after  stating 
the  above  facts  said  in  part: 

Evidence  as  to  the  probable  and  possible  injuries  which  may  result 
to  complainant  if  members  of  the  Goldfield  Miners'  Union  are  per- 
mitted to  assemble  and  hold  meetings  pending  this  suit  is  not  of  such 
a  character  as  to  warrant  an  interlocutory  order  forbidding  such 
assemblages.  An  injunction  pendente  lite  should  not  usurp  the  place 
of  a  final  decree  neither  should  it  reach  out  any  further  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  protect  the  rights  and  property  of  the  petitioner 
from  injuries  which  are  not  only  irreparable,  but  which  must  be 
expected  before  the  suit  can  be  heard  on  its  merits.  Only  those 
issues  will  be  determined  which  are  necessary  factors  in  granting  or 
denying  a  temporary  restraining  order.  It  is  not  necessary  that  the 
complainant's  rights  be  clearly  established,  or  that  the  court  find 
complainant  is  entitled  to  prevail  on  the  final  hearing.  It  is  suffi- 
cient if  it  appears  that  there  is  a  real  and  substantial  question  between 
the  parties,  proper  to  be  investigated  in  a  court  of  eauity,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  irremedial  injury  to  the  complainant,  before  his  claims  can 
be  investigated,  it  is  necessary  to  prohibit  any  change  in  the  condi- 
tions and  relations  of  the  property  and  of  the  parties  during  the 
litigation. 

As  to  the  charge  that  the  company  violated  the  Wyoming  law  as  to 
combinations,  the  court  said : 

Sufficient  evidence  has  not  been  introduced  to  support  a  finding 
that  complainant  has  violated  this  statute.  It  has  been  held  that, 
where  a  suit  is  brought  by  a  corporation  to  enforce  or  protect  a  private 
right  by  injunction,  a  claim  that  the  corporation  is  illegal  or  is  a 
monopoly  can  not  be  made  collaterally  as  a  defense. 
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The  court  then  referred  to  the  deportations,  in  several  cases  of 
which  the  victim  had  heen  ordered  to  leave  by  an  officer  of  the  union, 
violent  beatings  being  administered  in  some  instances. 

The  next  subject  considered  was  the  constitutionality  of  chapter 
111,  Acts  of  1903  of  the  Nevada  legislature,  which  forbids  employers 
to  require  employees  to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  join  or  not  to  join 
any  labor  organization  as  a  condition  of  employment.  This  law  was 
held  to  be  violative  of  the  provisions  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  on  grounds  set  forth  in  the 
following  quotation  from  Judge  Farrington's  remarks.  After  quoting 
the  statute  he  said: 

The  obvious  purpose  of  the  Nevada  statute  just  quoted  is  to  invade 
and  control^  the  discretion  of  the  employer  in  selecting  his  men.  If 
the  statute  is  valid,  an  employer  can  not  make  it  a  condition  on  which 
he  will  hire  men  that  they  shall  not  belong  to  any  particular  labor 
union;  to  do  so  is  made  a  crime,  no  matter  now  vicious,  turbulent,  or 
lawless  the  organization  may  be.  This  statute  lays  no  similar  restric- 
tion upon  the  employees.  Their  freedom  of  contract  is  unrestrained. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  statute  which  forbids  union  men  from  dis- 
criminating against  nonunion  men,  or  nonunion  men  from  discriminat- 
ing against  union  men.  There  is  nothing  which  prevents  union  men 
from  exacting,  as  a  condition  upon  which  they  will  work,  an  agreement 
that  every  nonunion  man  must  be  discharged,  or  join  the  union. 

It  may  be  to  the  advantage  of  a  manufacturer  to  do  business  ex- 
clusively with  some  one  labor  union;  its  patronage  may  be  immensely 
valuable  to  him;  but  to  contract  with  nis  men  that  they  must  be 
members  of  such  union,  it  matters  not  how  wisely  that  organization 
may  be  controlled,  or  how  great  the  advantage  and  profit  to  the 
master  and  his  servants,  if  the  latter  become  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion, the  employer,  under  the  statute,  is  guilty  of  a  crime  if  he  insists, 
as  a  condition  of  employment,  that  his  employees  shall  join  the  union. 
On  the  other  hand,  another  operator  may  believe  that  the  success  of 
his  business  depends  upon  the  undivided  loyalty  and  support  of  his 
men,  and  that  he  can  not  have  such  loyalty  and  support  if  they 
belong  to,  and  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  control  of,  a  labor  organiza- 
tion: but  he  also  violates  this  statute  by  exacting  as  a  condition  of 
employment  that  his  men  shall  not  join  a  union. 

it  is  a  constitutional  right  of  an  employer  to  refuse  to  have  business 
relations  with  any  person  or  with  any  labor  organization,  and  it  is 
immaterial  what  his  reasons  are,  whether  good  or  bad,  well  or  ill 
founded,  or  entirely  trivial  and  whimsical.  Under  the  conditions 
existing  in  Goldfield  at  the  time  the  resolutions  were  published,  it  is 
possible  that  the  only  practical  method  of  exercising  this  right  was  to 
require  all  employees  to  refrain  from  being  or  becoming  members  of 
the  Western  Federation  of  Miners.  Thus  we  have  a  right  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution,  and  its  exercise  blocked,  or  at  least  hindered  and 
restricted,  by  the  statute  of  Nevada.  It  is  too  clear  to  require  a 
citation  of  authorities  that  the  legislature  has  no  power  to  restrict  the 
exercise  of  a  constitutional  right,  unless  the  interests  of  the  public,  as 
distinguished  from  the  interests  of  the  individual,  or  of  a  class  of 
individuals,  demand  such  restraint.  The  act  so  forbidden  by  the 
legislature  must  be  detrimental  to  the  public  welfare,  and  the  health, 
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safety,  or  morals  of  the  community  to  justify  such  interference. 
There  can  be  no  pretense  here,  and  none  is  made,  that  the  execution 
of  such  a  contract  as  the  one  m  question  has  any  tendency  to  injure 
the  health,  safety,  or  morals  of  the  public,  or  of  either  employer  or 
employees.  It  is  clear  that  the  Nevada  statute  deprives  the  em- 
ployer of  the  rteht  to  contract  as  to  certain  matters  which  may  be 
vital  to  him,  ana  that  it  also,  while  not  preventing,  does  obstruct  the 
exercise  of  his  right  to  exclude  objectionable  persons  from  his  em- 
ploy. The  fact  ttiat  the  statute  includes  an  element  which  is  not 
found  in  any  other  similar  statute  to  which  attention  has  been  called, 
in  that  it  prohibits  contracts  requiring  employees  to  join  a  union  as  a 
condition  of  employment,  in  no  wise  heals  its  invalidity;  the  added 
element  simply  makes  larger  and  wider  the  invasion  of  the  liberty  of 
the  employer  to  fix  the  terms  and  conditions  upon  which  he  will 
contract  for  labor. 

Statutes  similar  to  the  Nevada  act  in  question  have  existed  in  other 
States,  but,  in  every  jurisdiction  where  their  validity  has  been  called 
in  question,  they  have  been  held  invalid,  under  tne  constitutional 
provision  that  no  one  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.     [Cases  cited.] 

Continuing,  the  court  said: 

An  unlawful  conspiracy  is  a  combination  between  two  or  more 
persons  to  do  an  unlawful  or  criminal  act,  or  to  do  a  lawful  act  by 
criminal  or  unlawful  means.     (8  Cyc.  620.) 

An  examination  of  the  resolution  in  question  shows  that  the  asso- 
ciation agreed  to  do  five  acts,  namely:  First,  to  reduce  the  wages  of  the 
men  employed  by  the  various  members  of  the  association;  second,  to 
resume  operations,  giving  preference  to  old  employees;  third,  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  living  in  Goldfield  District  20  per  cent ;  fourth,  to 
have  no  further  dealings  with  the  Goldfield  Miners'  Union,  or  any 
organization  affiliating  with  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners;  fifth, 
to  require  each  person  presenting  himself  to  any  member  of  the 
association  for  employment  to  sign,  as  a  condition  of  such  employ- 
ment, an  agreement  that  he  is  not,  and  during  the  period  of  his  em- 
ployment will  not  become,  a  member  of  respondent  union.  The  fifth 
item  may  be  regarded  as  the  means  agreed  upon  to  accomplish  the 
first  and  the  fourth.  None  of  the  proposed  acts  are  either  unlawful 
or  criminal.  For  these  reasons  I  must  hold  that  complainant  in 
entering  into  the  agreement  with  the  other  members  of  the  Goldfield 
Mine  Operators'  Association,  which  is  embodied  in  the  resolutions  of 
December  7,  1907,  was  not  guilty  of  any  unlawful  conspiracy  against 
the  respondents. 

Is  the  evidence  sufficient  to  show  the  establishment  of  a  picketing 
system  and  concerted  action  by  the  pickets  to  coerce  and  intimidate 
tne  employees  of  the  mining  company,  and  thus  prevent  complainant 
from  operating  its  mines?  The  union,  by  unanimous  vote  of  those 
present  at  the  meeting  of  November  26th,  declared  a  strike,  and  later 
appointed  a  strike  committee  composed  of  five  members.  This  com- 
mittee is  clothed  "  with  power  ana  authority  to  oversee  and  regulate 
the  conduct  of  said  strike.,,  The  members  of  this  committee  state  in 
their  joint  affidavit  that  the  committee  and  the  union  found  the 
picket  system  "practically  useless,,,  and  therefore  picketing  "has 
Seen  adopted  only  to  a  limited  degree;"  that  is  to  say,  men  are  not 
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assigned  to  any  particular  duty  or  place,  no  picket  lines  or  squads  of 

Eickets  have  been  organized,  but  union  members  in  numbers  ranging 
•om  30  to  75  approach  complainant's  premises  at  the  hours  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon  change  of  shifts,  and  they  do  this  at  their  own 
volition,  without  any  concert  among  themselves,  and  without  special, 
or  any,  direction  from,  or  understanding  with  said  union,  or  any  of  its 
members,  officers,  or  committees.  %  This  picket  system  as  organized, 
evidently  contemplated  the  active  participation  of  every  member  of 
the  union,  for  the  affidavit  states  "that  all  of  the  miners  belonging  to 
said  union  were  instructed  *  *  *  to  peaceably  address  any  non- 
union man  willing  to  listen,  and  endeavor  in  a  lawful  manner  to  per- 
suade him  to  join  said  union,  or  refrain  from  injuring  the  cause  of 
labor  by  taking  the  place  of  nonunion  [sic]  miners." 

It  is  as  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  these  men  assembled  without 
design  or  concert  among  themselves,  and  without  any  direction  or 
understanding  with  the  union  or  its  officers  or  committees,  as  it  is  to 
suppose  that  the  wheels  of  a  watch  get  into  place  by  accident.  Why 
are  all  miners  belonging  to  the  union  instructed  to  peaceably  address 
any  nonunion  miner  willing  to  listen,  and  endeavor  in  a  lawful  manner 
to  persuade  him  to  join  the  union,  etc?  If  it  is  not  intended  that  the 
instruction  should  be  obeyed,  why  is  it  given?  It  can  not  be  assumed 
for  an  instant  that  the  person  who  gave  such  instructions,  or  that  any 
or  all  of  the  miners  who  received  them,  had  any  other  thought  but 
that  they  were  to  go  where  the  nonunion  men  were  to  be  found,  and 
address  them. 

Each  party  has  the  right  to  enter  into  lawful  competition  for  the 
support  of  the  nonunion  miners,  and  to  endeavor  by  peaceful  argu- 
ment or  persuasion  to  secure  their  cooperation,  provided  the  persua- 
sion is  or  such  a  character  as  to  leave  the  person  solicited  feeling  free 
to  do  as  he  pleases,  and  he  is  not  persuaded  to  do  that  which  in  him 
would  be  unlawful.  This  is  so,  because  workmen,  when  free  from 
contract  obligations,  have  a  legal  right,  singly,  collectively,  or  as  a 
union,  to  quit  work;  that  is,  to  strike,  and,  having  this  right,  tney  have 
the  further  right  to  use  such  lawful  means  to  make  the  strike  effective 
as  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  others.  (Karges  Furniture 
Co.  v.  Amalgamated  Woodworkers' Union,  165  Ind.  421,  75  N.  E.  877. 
[Bulletin  No.  63,  p.  546].)  The  mining  company  has  the  right  to 
employ  nonunion  men  to  take  the  places  vacated  by  those  who  quit 
work.  The  latter  have  no  legal  interest  or  concern  in  the  contract 
between  the  company  and  its  new  employees.  The  places  which  they 
vacated  to  strike  are  no  longer  theirs;  and  never  again  will  be  theirs 
unless  they  are  reemployed.  It  is  difficult  to  see,  when  a  man  has 
voluntarily  given  up  a  job,  how  he  can  maintain  that  he  has  a  shadow 
of  claim  or  right  to  the  vacated  place.  (Union  Pac.  R.  Co.  v.  Ruef 
(C.  C),  120  Fed.  102, 128.     [Bulletin  No.  47,  p.  967.]) 

There  is  no  law,  nor  is  it  within  the  power  of  this  or  any  other  court, 
to  make  an  order  by  which  the  Goldfield  Consolidated  Mines  Company 
can  be  compelled  against  its  will  to  reemploy  any  miner  who  quit,  or 
any  member  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners;  neither  can  any 
member  of  that  organization  be  compelled  against  his  will  to  work  for 
the  company.  The  nonunion  men  have  the  same  right  to  work  or  not 
work,  to  agree  upon  the  terms  of  employment,  or  to  quit  work,  as 
union  men.  no  more,  no  less.  They  have  a  perfect  right  to  take  the 
vacated  jobs  if  they  can  agree  with  the  company  upon  terms,  and  the 
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respondents  have  no  legal  right  to  dictate  what  those  terms  shall  be. . 
They  have  the  right  to  seek  employment,  to  come  and  go  from  their 
work,  or  to  go  where  they  please  on  the  public  thorougnfare,  without 
fear  or  molestation,  threats,  violence,  or  insult  of  any  kind.  They 
have  a  right  to  come  and  go  without  being  picketed,  or  compelled  to 
listen  to  argument  or  persuasion,  whether  it  be  peaceful  or  irritating. 
The  pickets  have  no  legal  right  to  insist  that  any  nonunion  man  shall 
listen  to  their  solicitations  if  ne  is  unwilling  to  do  so,  it  matters  not  how 
peaceful  and  friendly  such  solicitations  may  be.  (Union  Pac.  R.  Co. 
v.  Ruef  (C.  C.)  [supra].)  These  considerations  are  true,  because,  under 
our  system  of  government,  every  man  has  the  right  to  enjoy  his  liberty 
and  property  until  it  is  taken  away  from  him  by  due  process  of  law. 
To  guard  these  rights  is  the  true  end  and  aim  of  our  civilization.  The 
existence  of  such  a  right  in  one  man  necessarily  imposes  upon  every 
other  man  the  duty  to  respect  it,  and  upon  the  government  and  the 
courts  the  duty  to  guard  and  protect  it.  And  it  necessarily  follows 
that  any  attempt  to  intimidate  a  man  in  order  to  compel  him  to  refrain 
from  exercising  a  legal  right  is  unlawful,  and  this  is  true  no  matter 
whether  the  attempt  is  made  by  one  man  or  many,  or  by  a  corporation 
or  a  labor  union.  Hence,  if  the  pickets,  or  members  of  the  respondent 
union,  who  gather  at  or  near  complainant's  premises  at  the  time  of  the 
morning  and  afternoon  change  of  shifts,  assail  nonunion  men  with 
threats,  ridicule,  and  insult,  or  follow  them  to  or  from  their  work  with 
vile  language  and  abusive  epithets  in  order  to  compel  them  to  quit 
work,  or  refrain  from  offering  their  labor  to  the  complainant,  they  are 
guilty  of  unlawful  conduct. 

Whether  the  union  is  an  original  conspirator  or  whether,  after  it 
became  aware  of  the  coercive  conduct  of  the  pickets,  it  became  a  party 
to  the  conspiracy  by  cooperating  with  and  supervising  them,  is  im- 
material. In  either  event,  the  Miners'  Union  is  a  conspirator  and  is 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  coconspirators. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  that  the  union  originated  or  joined  this 
conspiracy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  any  formal  or  explicit  agree- 
ment. The  existence  of  a  conspiracy  may  be  shown  by  circumstantial 
evidence. 

The  system  of  picketing  was  adopted  hj  the  union  and  its  strike 
committee,  and  this  picketing  has  been  and  is  under  the  supervision  of 
the  union,  through  its  strike  committee.  Each  member  of  the  com- 
mittee has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  strike,  keeping  in  close  and 
constant  touch  with  all  union  men  engaged  therein,  and  all,  or  nearly 
all,  of  the  pickets  are  members  of  the  union.  Even  if  it  were  possible 
to  believe  that  the  union  was  innocent  of  any  improper  design  when  it 
adopted  the  picketing  system  "to  a  limited  degree,  it  is  idle  to  cop- 
tend  that  it  has  remamed  in  ignorance  of  the  misconduct  of  its  pickets. 
The  knowledge  of  the  strike  committee  was  the  knowledge  of  the  union. 
Nevertheless,  the  union,  through  its  strike  committee,  continued  its 
supervision  of  the  strike,  and  its  members  continued  to  threaten  and 
abuse  nonunion  men.  The  coercion  was  in  behalf  of  the  union,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  union,  and  in  aid  of  the  strike  inaugurated  by  the  union. 
The  union  can  not  now,  while  it  is  consciously  and  uncomplainingly 
accepting  the  benefits  of  this  terrorism,  relieve  itself  from  responsi- 
bility by  saying  that  it  has  always  instructed  the  miners  against  law- 
lessness of  every  sort. 
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The  policy  and  purpose  of  the  Miners'  Union  and  its  leaders  finds 
expression  in  the  constitution  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners 
and  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ooldfield  Miners'  Union  No.  220. 

The  court  then  cited  the  changes  made  at  the  convention  of  the 
Federation  in  1907,  mentioned  above,  and  said: 

Whether  there  shall  be  constant  turmoil  and  contention  must 
depend  upon  the  personnel  of  the  men  who  control  the  action  of  the 
union.  The  industrial  struggle  between  employer  and  employee, 
with  occasional  truces,  whose  length  can  not  be  regulated  by  agree- 
ment with  the  local  union,  must  go  on  until,  as  the  preamble  to  the 
present  constitution  of  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners  says,  "the 
producer  is  recognized  as  the  sole  master  of  his  product." 

Conciliation,  arbitration,  and  the  promotion  of  friendly  relations 
between  employer  and  employee,  ana  the  elimination  of  strikes  and 
contention,  are  no  longer  among  the  declared  objects  of  the  Western 
Federation  of  Miners,  and  its  policy  seems  to  be  to  render  strikes 
easier,  settlements  more  difficult,  and  settlements  by  local  unions  for 
any  definite  period  impossible.  The  preamble  to  the  constitution  of 
the  Goldfield  Miners'  Union  declares  that  "the  working  class  and  the 
employing  class  have  nothing  in  common.  There  can  be  no  peace 
so  long  as  hunger  and  want  are  found  among  millions  of  working 
people,  and  the  few,  who  make  up  the  employing  class,  have  all  the 
good  things  of  life.  Between  these  two  classes  a  struggle  must  go 
on  until  all  the  toilers  *  *  *  take  and  hold  that  which  they  pro- 
duce by  their  labor."  In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1907;  a  celebra- 
tion was  held  by  the  Goldfield  Miners'  Union  ana  "  under  its  auspices 
a  procession  marched  through  the  streets  of  that  city  carrying  the 
red.  flag  of  anarchy  as  a  sole  emblem,  and  bearing  aloft  legends  and 
mottoes  of  an  incendiary  character." 

About  the  beginning  of  the  strike  or  lockout  of  March,  1907,  the 
following  notice  was  sent  to  the  then  manager  of  the  Goldfield  Con- 
solidated Mines  Company: 

11  Goldfield,  Nevada,  March  8th,  1907. 
"Mr.  John  W.  Finch, 

1 '  Nixon  Building. 
"Dear  Sir:  Goldfield  Miners'  Union  No.  220,  W.  F.  M.,  have 
passed  a  law  that  all  workers  employed  around  the  mines  must  hold 
a  membership  card  in  this  union,  and  if  they  do  not  join  our  members 
shall  refuse  to  work.  This  pertains  principally  to  carpenters.  We 
demand  that  members  of  our  organization  -only  shall  follow  that  work 
and  shall  draw  the  same  wages  as  men  now  following  that  line  of  work. 
This  goes  into  effect  at  once." 

In  the  agreement  by  which  that  strike  was  settled,  it  was  conceded 
that  the  union  should  have  jurisdiction  over  all  men  employed  in  and 
around  the  mines,  mills,  and  smelters,  excepting  superintendents  and 
managers.  A  similar  concession  is  to  be  found  in  each  agreement 
recited  in  the  record  between  complainant  and  the  respondent  union 
by  which  a  strike  was  settled. 

These  considerations  strengthen  my  conviction  that  injunctive 
relief  is  necessary.  One  of  the  most  important  elements  to  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  whether  injurious  conduct  is  to  be  apprehended 
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which  ought  to  be  restrained  by  order  of  this  court  is  the  character 
of  the  dominant  faction  of  the  Goldfield  Miners1  Union.  If  that  fac- 
tion is  animated  by  the  spirit  and  the  purpose  exhibited  in  the  con- 
stitutional amendments  made  by  the  Western  Federation  of  Miners, 
it  would  be  remarkable  if  intimidation  and  coercion  were  not  resorted 
to  if  necessary  to  secure  *  'jurisdiction  over  all  men  regularly  employed 
in  and  around  the  mines."  When  the  spirit  which  prompts  concilia- 
tion, arbitration,  and  friendly  relations  between  employer  and  em- 
ployee is  banished,  we  are  not  far  from  anarchy. 

An  injunction  pendente  lite  will  issue  against  all  of  the  respondents, 
except  C.  E.  Mahoney. 


Interfebence  with  Employment — Intimidation — State  v.  McOee, 
Supreme  Court  of  Errors  of  Connecticut,  69  Atlantic  Reporter,  page 
1059. — Frank  J.  McGee  was  convicted  in  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  New  Haven  County  of  intimidating  an  employee  to  cause  him 
against  his  will  to  refrain  from  working  for  the  McLagon  Foundry 
Company,  and  appealed.  The  conviction  was  secured  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1296,  General  Statutes  of  1902,  and  the  appeal  was 
based  on  two  principal  grounds — one  that  there  were  erroneous 
instructions  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  section  in  question,  and  the 
other  that  the  rules  of  procedure  had  not  been  compiled  with  in  the 
trial  court.  A  new  trial  was  granted  on  the  second  ground  named,  the 
construction  put  by  the  lower  court  on  the  section  involved  being 
approved.  The  portion  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  which  relates  to 
this  section  is  reproduced. 

Judge  Thayer,  speaking  for  the  court,  said: 

The  information  is  in  four  counts,  each  for  a  distinct  offense,  charg- 
ing that  the  accused  "did  by  threatening,  following,  mocking,  and 
annoying  intimidate"  the  person  named  in  such  count  to  compel  him, 
"against  his  will,  to  refrain  from  working  in  the  employ  of  the  Mc- 
Lagon Foundry  Company."  Gen.  St.  1902,  sec.  1296,  provides  that 
"every  person  who  shall  threaten  or  use  any  means  to  intimidate 
any  person  to  compel  such  person,  against  his  will,  to  do  or  abstain 
from  doing  any  act  which  such  person  has  a  legal  right  to  do,  or  shall 
persistently  follow  such  person  in  a  disorderly  manner,  or  injure  or 
threaten  to  injure  his  property  with  intent  to  intimidate  him,  shall 
be  punished  by  line  or  imprisonment."  The  accused  did  not  demur 
to  the  information  or  move  in  arrest  of  judgment  after  verdict,  but 
now  claims  that  the  information  does  not  charge  an  offense  under  the 
statute.  The  gist  of  the  offense  created  by  the  statute  is  the  threat- 
ening or  following,  etc.,  with  the  purpose  or  intent  to  intimidate,  and 
it  is  not  necessary,  to  constitute  the  crime,  that  the  person  who  is 
threatened  shall  in  fact  be  intimidated,  provided  the  threats  are  such 
as  are  calculated  to  intimidate  or  put  in  fear  an  ordinarily  firm  and 
prudent  man.  The  court,  therefore,  correctly  refused  to  charge,  as 
requested,  that  actual  intimidation  was  necessary,  and  committed 
no  error  in  charging,  as  it  did,  "that  it  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
prove  a  crime  under  the  statute,  that  the  persor  to  whom  the  threats 
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are  made,  or  whom  it  is  sought  to  intimidate,  should  be,  in  fact,  made 
to  fear  or  be  in  fact  intimidated.  It  is  only  necessary  to  prove  that 
the  threats  and  acts  are  such  a$  would  be  calculated  to  cause  the 
ordinary  man  to  fear  or  to  affect  his  mind  in  such  a  way  that  he  could 
not  voluntarily  act  or  assent/ ' 


Labor  Organizations — Unincorporated  Associations  as  Par- 
ties— Boycotts — Attachment  for  Damages — Branson  v.  Indus- 
trial Workers  of  the  World  et  al.,  Supreme  Court  of  Nevada,  95  Pacific 
Reporter,  page  854- — L.  C.  Branson  was  owner  and  publisher  of  two 
newspapers,  the  Tonopah  Daily  Sun  and  the  Goldfield  Daily  Sun,  in 
the  offices  of  which,  as  he  alleged,  he  employed  only  union  labor  and 
paid  union  wages.  The  defendants,  certain  unincorporated  associa- 
tions, their  officers  and  a  number  of  members  named  (taken  as  repre- 
senting the  associations  collectively),  were  charged  by  Branson  with 
a  conspiracy  to  destroy  the  value  of  his  property,  because  he  refused 
to  require  his  employees  to  become  members  of  the  Industrial  Work- 
ers of  the  World.  Specific  acts  of  intimidation  and  violence  were 
adduced  as  showing  the  method  of  the  boycott,  which  extended  to 
newsboys,  dealers,  advertisers,  customers  for  job  work,  and  the 
employees  of  the  plaintiff.  Judgment  in  damages  in  the  amount  of 
$25,000  was  asked  for,  and  an  attachment  was  obtained  on  an  affi- 
davit that  the  "defendants  had  criminally  incurred  the  obligations 
for  which  the  suit  has  been  commenced." 

The  case  was  heard  in  the  circuit  court  of  Nye  County,  in  which 
certain  of  the  defendants  appeared  only  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
motion  that  the  complaint  be  stricken  from  the  files,  the  summons 
vacated,  quashed,  and  set  aside,  and  that  all  proceedings  so  far  had 
be  annulled  and  declared  void.  This  motion  was  based  on  the 
grounds  that  parties  defendant  were  not  properly  designated  in  the 
complaint,  the  action  not  being  brought  against  natural  or  artificial 
persons,  but  against  voluntary,  unincorporated  associations,  which 
are  not  legal  entities  and  have  no  existence  apart  from  the  persons 
comprising  them.  Other  motions  were  made  of  similar  intent,  alleg- 
ing nonconformity  to  the  practice  act  of  the  State  and  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  complaint  to  state  facts  which  would  support  a  charge 
of  either  criminal  or  civil  liability.  The  circuit  court  dismissed  the 
action  and  dissolved  the  attachment  in  so  far  as  it  related  to  each 
and  all  the  unincorporated  associations,  whereupon  Branson  appealed, 
securing  a  reversal  of  the  judgment  of  the  court  below,  the  case  being 
remanded  for  further  proceedings.  The  grounds  for  this  reversal 
appear  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  opinion  of  the  court : 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  first  motion  quoted  above  it  was 
asked,  first,  "that  the  complaint  on  file  herein  be  stricken  from  the 
files";  second,  "the  summons  vacated,  quashed,  and  set  aside"; 
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third,  that  "all  and  singular  the  proceedings  so  far  had  *  *  *  be 
annulled  and  declared  void'' ;  fourth,  "that  said  action  be  dismissed." 
There  is  no  specific  provision  in  the  statutes  for  motions  of  this  char- 
acter, and  they  should  not  be  granted  unless  the  moving  party  is 
clearly  entitled  to  the  relief  asked  for,  and  the  pleadings  are  not 
capable  of  being  amended  so  as  to  cure  the  defect  complained  of.  It 
is  manifest  that  the  court  could  not  appropriately  grant  any  of  the 
things  demanded  in  the  motion  when  there  were  any  proper  parties 
defendant.  If  the  court  had  denied  the  motion,  respondents  could 
not  have  successfully  assigned  error,  even  though  it  be  conceded  that 
it  was  not  proper  to  make  voluntary  unincorporated  associations  of 
persons,  parties  to  actions  merely  by  the  name  of  the  association. 
In  this  case,  the  plaintiff  is  a  natural  person,  and  numerous  natural 
persons  are  included  as  defendants.     While  the  trial  court  could  not 

frant  the  motion  in  its  entirety,  as  prayed  for,  it  did  grant  it  in  part, 
y  dismissing  the  action  in  so  far  as  the  voluntary  unincorporated 
associations  named  and  set  forth  in  the  complaint  were  concerned. 
It  seems  to  be  conceded  that  the  effect  of  this  order  would  be  prac- 
tically to  strike  from  the  complaint  all  defendants,  excepting  the  few 
designated  by  name,  while  the  many  hundreds  who  compose  the 
organizations  would  in  no  sense  be  parties  to  the  action.  For  the 
purposes  of  this  opinion,  we  will  treat  it  as  having  such  effect. 

While  a  voluntary  unincorporated  association  can  not  by  its  name 
alone  sue  or  be  sued,  nevertheless,  such  an  organization  has  its  rights 
and  responsibilities,  which  rights  it  may  enforce  by  appropriate  pro- 
cedure; and,  by  the  same  procedure,  it  necessarily  follows,  it  may  be 
held  accountable  for  its  responsibilities.  These  organizations  usually 
comprise  a  large  membership,  and  are  governed  in  accordance  with 

Prescribed  rules  and  regulations  by  officers  elected  for  the  purpose, 
'hey  frequently  not  only  possess  a  large  amount  of  property,  but 
exercise  vast  powers  in  the  communities  in  which  they  exist.  It  is 
conceded  that  they  may  sue  or  be  sued  by  joining  all  their  members, 
but  this,  if  requisite,  would  impose  great  inconvenience  upon  the 
organizations  themselves,  as  well  as  nardship  upon  those  seeking 
redress  against  such  organizations,  for  it  would  be  impossible,  in 
many  instances,  for  nonmembers  to  obtain  the  names  of  more  than  a 
small  fraction  of  the  membership,  without  great  effort,  delay,  and 
probable  expense.  It  is  manifest,  we  think,  from  the  complaint,  that 
the  pi aintiflt  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  the  persons  constituting 
the  defendant  organizations,  being  numerous,  he  could  proceed  against 
a  few  personally,  who  would  represent  the  whole  body  of  the  defend- 
ant organizations.  Counsel  for  appellant  now  contends  that  the  de- 
fendant organizations  are  properly  made  defendants  upon  this  theory. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  in  proceedings  in  equity  that  an  action 
may  be  instituted  by  or  against  a  voluntary  unincorporated  organiza- 
tion, where  the  members  comprising  the  same  were  numerous,  by 
simply  joining  as  defendants  a  few  natural  persons,  members  of  the 
organization,  sufficient  to  represent  and  protect  the  interests  of  the 
entire  membership,  and  that  the  few  may  be  made  plaintiffs  or 
defendants  for  all.  Were  this  a  proceeding  m  equity,  there  would  be 
no  question  about  the  right  of  plaintiff  to  make  certain  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  defendant  organizations  defendants  for  all  their  associates 
who  had  a  common  interest.  This,  however,  is  an  action  at  law  for 
damages,  and  the  equity  rule  does  not  prevail  unless  made  so  by 
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statute.  Section  14  of  the  Civil  Practice  Act  of  this  State  (Comp. 
Laws,  sec.  3109)  provides:  "Of  the  parties  to  the  action,  those  who 
are  united  in  interest  shall  be  joined  as  plaintiffs  or  defendants;  but 
if  the  consent  of  any  one,  who  should  have  been  joined  as  plaintiff, 
can  not  be  obtained,  he  may  be  made  a  defendant,  the  reason  thereof 
being.stated  in  the  complaint ;  and  when  the  question  is  one  of  a  com- 
mon or  general  interest,  of  many  persons,  or  when  the  parties  are 
numerous,  and  it  is  impracticable  to  bring  them  all  before  the  court, 
one  or  more  may  sue  or  defend  for  the  oenefit  of  all.  Tenants  in 
common,  joint  tenants,  or  copartners,  or  any  number  less  than  all, 
may  jointly  or  severally  bring  or  defend  or  continue  the  prosecution 
or  defense  of  any  action  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  such 
person  or  persons."  We  think  it  was  the  intention  of  the  legislature, 
dv  this  provision  of  the  statute,  to  make  the  equity  rule  applicable  to 
all  proceedings  in  the  courts  of  this  State,  whether  the  same  be  of  a 
legal  or  equitable  nature.  Under  our  code  provision,  there  is  but 
one  form  or  civil  action,  and  legal  and  equitable  distinctions,  so  far  as 
practice  is  concerned,  are  largely,  if  not  entirely,  done  away  with. 
To  hold  that  the  defendant  organizations  can  not  be  sued  without 
including  all  members,  which  are  so  numerous,  scattered  and  difficult 
to  ascertain  might  cause  such  hardship  and  delay  as  would  amount 
to  a  denial  of  justice.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  of  any  case  to  which  the 
statute  would  be  more  applicable  in  its  provisions  that  where  the 
parties  are  numerous  one  or  more  may  sue  or  defend  for  all.  We 
think,  as  the  court  did  not  and  could  not  grant  the  relief  demanded  in 
the  motion,  it  should  have  denied  it  in  toto,  leaving  respondents  to 
whatever  remedy  they  may  have  been  entitled  by  demurrer. 

It  appears  from  the  order  of  the  lower  court  that  the  attachment 
was  only  dissolved  as  against  the  voluntary  unincorporated  associa- 
tions designated  by  name  in  the  complaint,  but  as  to  the  natural  per- 
sons therein  named  it  was  not  dissolved.  From  this  it  would  appear 
that  the  trial  court  did  not  consider  the  writ  as  against  the  natural 
persons  defendant  to  have  been  improvidently  issued,  and  in  this 
view  the  trial  court  was  clearly  correct.  What  we  have  said  in  refer- 
ence to  the  voluntary  associations  as  parties  defendant  applies  with 
equal  force  to  the  order  dismissing  the  attachment  as  to  them.  If  the 
attachment  is  good  as  against  any  defendants,  it  is  good  as  to  all.  ^ 

It  is  contended  by  counsel  for  respondents  that  the  affidavit  fails  to 
sufficiently  charge  that  the  alleged  obligation  of  defendants  to  pay 
damages  to  plaintiff  was  criminally  incurred.  The  affidavit  charges 
such  liability  in  the  language  of  the  statute  (Comp.  Laws,  sec.  3218), 
and.  in  addition,  makes  the  complaint  with  its  allegations  a  part  of  the 
affidavit.  There  can  be  no  question  that  a  criminal  conspiracy  is 
alleged  in  the  affidavit  under  all  the  authorities.  The  law,  upon  one 
portion  of  the  case  as  it  appears  from  the  affidavit,  is  concisely  stated 
in  8  Cyc.  639,  as  follows:  "Neither  at  common  law  nor  under  statutes 
modifying  the  common-law  doctrine  is  it  lawful  for  workmen  to  com- 
bine to  injure  another's  business  by  causing  his  employees  to  leave  his 
service  by  intimidation,  threats,  molestation,  or  coercion.  Such  a 
combination  constitutes  an  indictable  conspiracy.' '  Again,  the  same 
authority,  in  continuation  of  the  same  general  topic,  says:  "This 
term  (boycott)  ordinarily  means  a  confederation,  generally  secret,  of 
many  persons  whose  intent  is  to  injure  another,  by  preventing  any 
and  all  persons  from  doing  business  with  him  through  fear  of  incurring 
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the  displeasure,  persecution,  and  vengeance  of  the  conspirators.  The 
character  of  agreement  included  in  the  term  defined  is  highly  unlaw- 
ful and  is  an  indictable  conspiracy."  Such  a  conspiracy  is  made  pun- 
ishable  both  by  fine  and  imprisonment  under  section  4751  of  the  Com- 
piled Laws  of  Nevada. 

In  Ex  parte  Boyce,  27  Nev.  229, 75  Pac.  1,  we  said:  "Labor  properly 
directed  creates  wealth,  and  all  honest  toil  is  noble  and  commendable. 
The  right  to  acquire  and  hold  property  guaranteed  by  our  Constitu- 
tion is  one  of  the  most  essential  for  the  existence  and  happiness  of 
man,  and  for  our  purposes  here  we  may  consider  it  to  be  the  corner- 
stone in  the  temple  of  our  liberties,  and  that  it  implies  and  includes  the 
right  to  labor.  It  may  also  be  granted  that  labor,  the  poor  man's 
patrimony,  the  creator  of  wealth,  and  upon  which  all  must  depend  for 
sustenance,  is  the  highest  species  of  property,  and  the  right  to  toil  is  as 
sacred  and  secure  as  the  millions  of  the  wealthy;  but  individual  rights, 
however  great,  are  subject  to  certain  limitations  necessary  for  the 

f;ood  of  others  and  the  community,  and  inherent  in  every  well-regu- 
ated  government.  *  *  *  Broadly  speaking,  the  right  to  acquire 
and  hold  property,  which  presupposes  the  one  to  labor  at  all  ordinary 
pursuits,  is  subordinate  to  this  greater  obligation  not  to  injure  others, 
individually  or  collectively,  and  to  contribute  and  aid  in  the  support 
of  the  government  in  all  its  legitimate  objects." 

It  necessarily  follows  that  any  attempt  by  conspiracy  to  interfere 
with  these  fundamental  and  essential  rights  or  by  threats,  intimidation, 
and  violence,  to  prevent  the  employer  from  hiring  or  the  employee 
from  laboring,  is  unlawful  under  our  system  of  government  by  which 
all  men  are  free  and  equal.  No  organization  or  combination  or  men  or 
individuals  can  lawfully  prevent  the  exercise  of  these  constitutional 
rights  by  all  others.  If  it  were  legal  for  the  defendant  organizations 
or  the  officers  and  members  by  force,  threats,  or  intimidation  to  pre- 
vent the  employees  of  plaintiff  from  continuing  in  their  employment, 
it  would  be  equally  so  for  the  unions  to  which  plaintiff's  employees 
belong  and  for  owners'  and  operators'  associations  or  for  other  organiza- 
tions or  the  officers  and  members  thereof  by  force,  threats,  or  violence 
to  prevent  the  members  of  the  defendant  organizations  from  working, 
even  to  the  extent  of  starvation.  As  the  law  bears  equally  upon  all,  it 
is  self-evident  that  if  any  labor  union  or  organization  could  by  threats, 
force,  and  intimidation  lawfully  prevent  the  members  of  any  other 
union  or  organization  from  laboring  for  employers,  or  could  by  force, 
threats,  and  intimidation  prevent  employers  from  hiring  members  of 
other  unions  or  organizations,  that  every  other  union  or  organization 
would  have  the  same  and  equal  right,  resulting  eventually  m  control 
by  the  organization  exercising  the  most  force  and  violence,  and  in  the 
overthrow  and  subversion  oflaw  and  order. 

Referring  to  the  section  of  the  crimes  and  punishments  act  of 
Nevada  relative  to  conspiracy,  counsel  for  respondents  in  his  brief 
says:  "The  conspiracy  statute,  which  was  but  declaratory  of  the  com- 
mon law,  was  amended  in  1887,  Compiled  Laws,  sec.  4751,  and  pro- 
vides: 'That  no  part  of  this  act  shall  be  construed  in  any  court  of  this 
State  to  restrict  or  prohibit  the  orderly  and  peaceably  assembling  or 
cooperation  of  persons  employed  in  any  profession,  trade  or  handicraft 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages,  or  com- 
pensation, or  for  the  maintenance  of  the  same.'  *  *  *  Whether 
the  means  by  which  labor  combinations  seek  to  effect  its  objects  and 
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purposes  is  criminal  or  not  depends  upon  the  lawfulness  of  the  mode 
or  action  taken  in  and  by  whicn  injury  is  inflicted  or  threatened — that 
is,  whether  it  is  an  actionable  wrong  or  is  merely  such  as  the  law 
denominates  damnum  absque  injuria/' 

According  to  the  complaint  and  affidavit  in  this  case,  the  defend- 
ants are  not  within  the  provisions  of  the  amendment  of  the  statute  in 
any  sense  whatever.  No  question  of  an  advance  in  the  rate  of  wages 
paid  employees,  or  the  maintenance  of  the  same,  is  here  involved. 
Upon  the  contrary,  the  complaint  alleges  that  plaintiff  was  employ- 
ing "union"  men  and  paying  "union  wages.  So  far  as  the  com- 
plaint now  before  the  court  is  concerned,  it  appears  that  both  the 
plaintiff  and  his  employees  were  entirely  satisfied  with  existing  con- 
ditions. The  damage  alleged  in  this  case  to  have  been  sustained  was 
not  caused  by  the  employees  of  plaintiff  seeking  by  peaceable  means 
to  maintain  or  better  tneir  condition,  but  by  outsiders,  who  are  alleged 
to  have  demanded  of  plaintiff  that  he  compel  his  employees  to  become 
members  of  what  would  appear  to  be  a  rival  labor  organization,  and, 
upon  his  refusal,  entered  into  the  conspiracy  charged,  to  compel  him  to 
accede  to  their  demands,  or  they  would  ruin  his  business.  Nor  is  it 
charged  even  that  defendants  were  seeking  to  accomplish  their  de- 
clared purpose  by  "  orderly  and  peaceably  assembling  or  cooperation; " 
but,  upon  the  contrary,  by  means  of  intimidation,  threats  of  violence 
and  actual  violence.  Counsel  for  respondents  has  not  cited  us  an 
authority,  nor  do  we  think  one  can  be  found,  holding  that  what  de- 
fendants are  charged  in  the  complaint  with  having  conspired  to  accom- 
ftlish  by  resorting  to  intimidation  and  acts  of  violence,  did  not  state 
acts  which  constitute  crime. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  all  of  the  facts  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted in  pursuance  of  the  conspiracy  charged  be,  in  themselves,  of  a 
criminal  nature;  and  it  is  unnecessary  to  determine  whether  each  and 
every  specific  act  alleged  is  unlawful.  Some  of  the  acts  charged  are 
known  Dy  all  men  to  be  unlawful,  and  when  they  are  performed  as  a 
part  of  the  means  to  carry  out  the  purpose  which  the  complaint  alleges 
the  defendants  cojnbinea  to  accomplish,  a  conspiracy,  criminal  in  its 
nature,  is  sufficiently  charged,  at  least  for  the  purposes  of  an  affidavit 
for  attachment. 

In  considering  the  order  of  the  district  court,  similarly  as  questions 
upon  demurrer,  the  charges  and  allegations  of  the  complaint  are 
assumed  to  be  true  for  the  purposes  of  the  appeal,  to  the  end  that 
plaintiff  may  have  an  opportunity  to  present  proof,  but  whether  the 
defendants  did  in  fact  commit  the  unlawful  acts  charged  by  the  com- 
plaint or  not  remains  to  be  determined  upon  the  trial,  and  by  a  jury, 
if  any  of  the  parties  desire  one,  after  defendants  have  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  denial  or  answer  setting  up  any  defense  they  may 
have,  and  all  parties  have  presented  their  evidence  and  been  heard. 

For  the  reasons  given,  the  orders  appealed  from  are  reversed,  and 
the  cause  is  remanded  for  further  proceedings. 


Picketing — Use  of  Streets — Personal  Liberty — Municipal 
Regulation — Constitutionality — City  of  St.  Louis  v.  Gloner, 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  109  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  SO.—- 
Section  1460  of  the  municipal  code  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  among 
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other  provisions,  subjects  "any  person  or  persons  who  shall  lounge, 
stand,  or  loaf  around  or  about  or  at  street  corners  or  other  public 
places,  in  the  day  or  night  time/'  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  five 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars.  Jacob  Gloner  was  arrested  for  an  alleged 
violation  of  this  regulation,  and  was  acquitted  by  the  St.  Louis  court 
of  criminal  correction,  whereupon  the  city  appealed.  On  the  appeal 
the  judgment  of  the  court  below  was  affirmed,  the  ordinance  in 
question  being  declared  unconstitutional. 

The  evidence  showed  that  Gloner  and  three  others  were  doing  duty 
as  pickets  in  the  conduct  of  a  strike  in  the  city  of  St.  Louis  and  that 
he  was  standing  at  a  corner  of  the  street  to  intercept  workmen  in  the 
service  of  the  employer  against  whom  the  strike  was  directed,  with 
the  purpose  of  persuading  them  not  to  continue  in  his  service.  Gloner 
refused  to  "move  on"  when  directed  by  the  police  to  do  so,  and  was 
placed  under  arrest. 

Judge  Burgess,  who  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court,  after  stating 
the  facts,  said  in  part: 

While  the  city  of  St.  Louis  is  given  power  by  the  second  clause  of 
section  26,  art.  3,  of  its  charter  (Ann.  St.  1906,  p.  4809),  to  regulate 
the  use  of  its  streets,  the  question  here  presented  is  as  to  whetner  it 
had  the  right,  under  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  to  pass  the  ordi- 
nance upon  which  this  prosecution  is  based,  and  which  makes  it  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine,  for  any  person  to  lounge,  stand,  or 
loaf  around  or  about  or  at  street  corners  or  other  public  places,  in 
the  day  or  night  time.  There  is  no  pretense  that  defendant  was  at 
the  time  of  this  arrest  in  any  way  obstructing  the  street,  or  interfering 
with  the  rights  of  any  other  person,  or  conducting  himself  in  a  dis- 
orderly manner;  the  only  charge  against  him  being  that  he  violated 
said  ordinance  on  the  4th  day  of  August,  1904,  and  on  divers  other 
days  and  times  prior  thereto,  by  unlawfully  lounging,  standing,  and 
loafing  around  and  about  and  at  certain  public  street  corners  and 
other  public  places,  to  wit,  Eleventh  street  and  Washington  avenue, 
in  the  day  and  night  time.  While  the  city  has  the  undoubted  right, 
under  its  charter,  to  regulate  the  use  of  its  streets,  it  has  no  right  to 
do  so  in  a  way  that  interferes  with  the  personal  liberty  of  the  citizen 
as  guaranteed  to  him  by  our  constitution  and  laws.  Under  this 
ordinance  it  is  just  as  much  an  offense  to  stand  or  loaf  around  upon 
the  corner  of  one  of  the  streets  in  the  city  for  five  minutes  as  for  two 
hours  or  more,  time  not  being  an  ingredient  of  the  offense;  and  this, 
too,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  offender  may  not  during  that  time 
impede  the  passage  of  other  pedestrians  or  otherwise  interfere  with 
the  rights  of  others.  The  defendant  had  the  unquestioned  right  to  go 
where  he  pleased,  and  to  stop  and  remain  upon  the  corner  of  any 
street  that  he  might  desire,  so  long  as  he  conducted  himself  in  a 
decent  and  orderly  manner,  disturbing  no  one,  nor  interfering  with 
any  one's  right  to  the  use  of  the  street. 

It  is,  however,  said  for  the  city  that  "John  Smith,  a  member  of  the 

Eublic,  has  no  right  for  his  own  private  purposes,  whatever  they  may 
e,  to  take  his  stand  for  a  period  of  two  hours  every  day  upon  a  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  public  street  in  a  great  and  populous  city." 
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That  he  has  such  right  there  can,  in  our  opinion,  he  no  question, 
providing  he  conducts  himself  in  a  peaceful,  orderly  manner,  dis- 
turbs no  one,  and  commits  no  overt  act.  In  this  case,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  officer  who  made  the  arrest,  he  arrested  the 
defendant  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  him  from  doing  "  picket 
duty/'  which,  as  explained  by  the  court,  consisted  in  requesting  men 
not  to  take  the  places  of  strikers.  In  the  case  of  Marx  &  Haas  Jeans 
Clothing  Co.  v.  Watson  (168  Mo.  133,  67  S.  W.  391  [Bulletin  No.  44, 

S.  157])  Judge  Sherwood,  speaking  for  the  court,  said:  "If  these 
efendants  are  not  permitted  to  tell  tne  story  of  their  wrongs,  or,  if  you 
please,  their  supposed  wrongs,  by  word  of  mouth,  or  with  pen  or  print, 
and  to  endeavor  to  persuade  others  to  aid  them  by  all  peaceable  means, 
in  securing  redress  of  such  wrongs,  what  becomes  of  free  speech,  ana 
what  of  personal  liberty?  The  fact  that  in  exercising  that  freedom 
they  thereby  do  plaintiff  an  actionable  injury,  such  fact  does  not  so 
a  hair  towards  a  diminution  of  their  right  of  free  speech,  etc.,  for  tne 
exercise  of  which,  if  resulting  in  such  injury,  the  constitution  makes 
them  expreesly  responsible."  In  Beaton  v.  Tarrant  (102  111.  App. 
124)  it  was  held  that  workmen  may  use  the  streets  and  highways  in  a 
manner  not  inconsistent  with  public  travel,  for  the  purpose  of  entreaty, 
inducement,  and  peaceable  persuasion  in  good  faith. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  the  ordinance  is  unconstitutional  and  invalid, 
because  it  infringes  upon  the  right  of  personal  liberty,  and  is  unrea- 
sonable and  oppressive. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Labor  Organizations — Benefits — Construction  of  By-Laws — 

Donavan  v.  Friendly  Society  of  Engravers,  Supreme  Court  of  Rhode 
Island j  69  Atlantic  Reporter,  page  664- — John  F.  Donavan  was  a 
member  of  the  above-named  (incorporated)  society,  and  had  been 
discharged  from  employment  on  account  of  serving  on  a  committee 
of  the  organization  to  confer  with  his  employer.  A  by-law  of  the 
union  provided  that  where  members  were  discharged  for  such  cause, 
they  would  be  paid,  from  the  funds  of  the  union,  "  their  full  wages  as 
received  by  them  at  the  date  of  such  discharge,  until  they  shall  again 
obtain  steady  employment."  Subsequent  to  his  discharge,  Donavan 
secured  employment,  but  not  as  an  engraver,  and  in  an  action  to 
recover  the  amount  of  his  wages,  judgment  was  given  him  for  full 
wages  as  an  engraver,  without  reference  to  the  amount  received  by 
him  in  his  new  employment.  The  society  took  an  appeal  to  the 
superior  court  of  Providence  County,  which  directed  a  new  trial  to  be 
had  unless  Donavan  should  remit  all  but  $100  of  the  sum  awarded. 
On  his  appeal  to  the  supreme  court,  the  judgment  of  the  superior 
court  was  affirmed,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the 
opinion  of  the  court: 

We  think  the  construction  placed  upon  the  words  "steady  em- 
ployment" by  the  superior  court  was  correct.  There  is  no  express 
limitation  in  the  by-law  to  employment  in  the  trade  of  an  engraver, 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  imply  such  a  limitation  in  order  to  carry 
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out  the  object  of  the  provision.  The  design  was  evidently  to  give 
aid  to  a  member  while  he  should  be  unable  to  provide  for  his  own 
support.  The  necessity  for  such  aid  ceases  when  he  accepts  steady 
employment  in  any  occupation.  The  construction  urged  by  the 
plaintiff  would  require  the  defendant  to  pay  him  $20  a  week  indefi- 
nitely, though  he  might  be  earning  a  larger  amount  if  it  were  not 
earned  as  an  engraver,  which  seems  to  us  a  greater  burden  than  the 
defendant  can  be  presumed  to  have  intended  to  assume. 


Labor  Organizations — Boycott — Injunction — Conspiracy — 
Freedom  of  Speech — Remedies — Lindsay  &  Company  v.  Montana 
Federation  of  Labor  et  al.f  Supreme  Court  of  Montana,  96  Pacific 
Reporter,  page  127. — An  injunction  had  been  secured  by  the  com- 
pany named  in  the  district  court  of  Yellowstone  County,  which  was 
on  hearing  modified  and  continued.  From  the  order  denying  disso- 
lution the  Federation  appealed,  securing  a  reversal  as  appears  in  the 
following  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Hollo- 
way,  and  which  is  reproduced  practically  in  full: 

As  modified,  the  injunction  is  as  follows:  "You  are  hereby  re- 
strained and  enjoined,  until  the  further  order  of  this  court,  or  the 
judge  thereof,  from  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  interfering 
with  or  obstructing  the  business  of  plaintiff  in  the  city  of  Billings  ana 
the  town  of  Bear  Creek,  or  in  any  manner  interfering  with  any  of  the 

Eatrons  of  the  plaintiff  from  trading  or  dealing  with  the  plaintiff,  or 
y  threats,  abuse,  intimidation,  or  other  means  calculated  or  intended 
to  interfere  with  the  said  business  of  the  plaintiff;  from  declaring  the 
plaintiff  unfair,  or  from  boycotting  the  plaintiff  or  from  printing, 
publishing,  circulating,  posting,  or  distributing  any  circulars,  posters, 
handbills,  or  other  written  or  printed  matter  containing  opprobrious 
or  injurious  epithets  against  said  plaintiff  or  its  business;  from  inter- 
fering with,  intimidating,  boycotting,  molesting,  or  threatening  in 
any  manner  the  patrons  or  customers  of  the  plaintiff,  or  any  other 
person  or  persons,  with  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  not  to  deal 
with  or  do  business  with  the  plaintiff,  and  from  giving  any  direc- 
tions or  orders  to  committees,  associations,  unions,  or  any  of  their 
officers  or  members,  or  otherwise  for  the  performance  of  any  act  in 
this  complaint  mentioned,  or  in  any  manner  obstructing  or  inter- 
fering with  the  regular  operations  and  the  conduct  of  the  business 
of  the  plaintiff  and  from  in  any  way  or  manner  threatening,  intimi- 
dating or  interfering  with  the  plaintiff  or  any  of  its  officers,  agents, 
or  employees  in  the  conduct  or  the  plaintiff's  business,  or  in  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  any  such  officers,  agents,  or  employees.,, 
From  the  order  refusing  to  dissolve  the  injunction,  this  appeal  was 
taken. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  decision  the  allegations  of  the  complaint 
need  not  be  referred  to  at  length.  We  are  not  called  upon  to  deter- 
mine the  propriety  of  issuing  the  injunction  in  the  first  instance. 
The  question  for  our  decision  is:  Should  the  injunction  have  been 
continued  in  force  after  the  hearing  on  the  motion  to  dissolve  was 
had?  And  the  answer  to  this  must  depend  upon  the  facts  disclosed 
at  such  hearing.  Stripped  of  all  useless  verbiage,  these  facts  ap- 
peared: That  some  time  prior  to  October,  1907,  Lindsay  &  Co.  had 
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been  declared  unfair  by  the  Miners'  Union  and  Trades  Assembly  in 
Helena,  and  this  action  had  been  indorsed  by  the  Montana  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  and  circulars  announcing  the  fact  had  been  sent  to 
labor  organizations  throughout  the  State.  On  October  25,  1907, 
the  Yellowstone  Trades  and  Labor  Assembly,  upon  information 
received  of  the  action  taken  in  Helena,  passed  a  resolution  which 
declared  Lindsay  &  Co.  unfair,  and  referred  the  matter  to  the  griev- 
ance committee  of  that  organization  to  advise  the  public  of  the 
action  taken.  Acting;  upon  the  authority  thus  given,  the  grievance 
committee  caused  to  oe  published  and  circulated  among  the  business 
houses  and  elsewhere  in  Billings  circulars,  of  which  the  following  is  a 
copy: 


"All  laboring  men  and  those  in  sympathy  with  organized  labor  are 
requested  not  to  patronize  Lindsay  &  Co.  who  are  engaged  in  the 
wholesale  fruit  business,  also  distributers  for  cigars  and  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  in  Billings  and  vicinity,  as  they  are  unfair.  We  urge  the 
retail  merchants,  laboring  men,  and  all  who  are  in  sympathy  with 
organized  labor  to  place  themselves  in  position  to  patromze  friendly 
wholesalers.  We  further  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Lindsay  &  Co.  are  operating  peddling  wagons  throughout  this  city, 
and  we  ask  the  people  to  guard  agamst  patronizing  these  wagons. 
We  ask  this  for  your  own  protection  and  tne  protection  of  organized 
labor. 

"  [Signed]  Yellowstone  Tbades  and  Labor  Assembly.' ' 

That  immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and  the  pub- 
lication of  this  circular  a  large  number  of  retail  dealers  in  Billings, 
who  had  theretofore  purchased  goods  from  the  plaintiff  company, 
ceased  to  do  business  with  the  concern,  with  the  result  that  the  busi- 
ness of  the  company  at  Billings  was  practically  paralyzed,  and  great 
financial  loss  resulted.  As  stated  by  the  witness  Vaughan  for  plain- 
tiff: "We  have  lost  patronage  from  these  merchants  on  account  of 
being  unfair.  A  circular  printed  and  sent  around.  There  is  no 
other  cause."  Another  witness  for  the  plaintiff  testified  that  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Clerks'  Union  in  Billings  early  in  November.  1907, 
the  defendant  Fairgrieve  made  the  statement  that  "they  haa  Lind- 
say &  Co.  on  the  unfair  list,  and  they  had  him  where  they  wanted 
him,  and  he  believed  it  was  a  good  thing  to  leave  him  there.' '  Fair- 
grieve  testified  that  he  did  not  remember  making  any  such  state- 
ment. However,  this  is  immaterial  to  a  consideration  of  the  matter 
before  us.  From  these  facts  we  are  to  determine  the  question: 
Should  the  injunction  have  been  dissolved?  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  only  two  acts  of  any  consequence  are  shown  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  defendants:  (1)  They  declared  Lindsay  &  Co.  unfair,  or, 
in  the  language  of  respondent,  boycotted  the  company ;  and  (2)  they 
published  the  circular  set  forth  above,  that  is,  tney  caused  it  to  be 
printed  and  circulated.  The  injunction,  as  modified,  is  very  sweeping 
in  its  terms,  and  in  that  form  could  not  be  justified  by  any  possible 
state  of  facts;  but  assuming  that  it  was  continued  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  the  continuance  in  force  of  the  boycott,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  publication  of  the  circular  or  a 
similar  one,  although  there  is  not  any  evidence  of  any  threat  or  pur- 
pose on  the  part  of  the  defendants  or  any  of  them  to  repeat  that  act, 
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we  may  consider  the  question  presented  to  us  by  reference  to  these 
two  principal  acts  mentioned. 

1.  Does  the  continuance  in  force  of  the  resolution  of  October  25, 
1907,  amount  to  such  an  invasion  of  plaintiff's  rights  as  will  warrant 
the  interposition  of  a  court  of  equity  by  injunction? 

It  is  insisted  by  the  respondent  company  that  the  defendants 
organized  a  boycott  of  plaintiff's  business  by  agreeing  among  them- 
selves and  witn  other  members  of  organized  labor  to  withhold  their 
patronage  from  the  plaintiff  company,  and  that  they  undertook  by 
coercion  to  compel  the  retail  dealers  of  Billings  ana  others  to  like- 
wise withdraw  their  patronage;  that  the  resolution  of  October  25, 
1907,  was  intended  and  understood  by  the  defendants  to  express 
the  object  of  their  preconcerted  design;  and  that  the  publication  of 
the  circular  was  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  the  retail  dealers 
and  others.  We  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  been  shown  by 
the  evidence  that  upon  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  October  25th, 
and  upon  the  intelligence  of  that  action  becoming  general  among 
the  umon  men  there,  it  was  understood  among  those  men  that  they 
would  not  patronize  Lindsay  &  Co.  while  the  interdict  was  in  force, 
and  would  not  patronize  any  one  who  did  patronize  that  company, 
and  that  they  expected  that  all  retailers  and  others  in  sympathy 
with  their  organizations  would  cease  trading  with  the  plaintiff  com- 
pany. Whetner  the  acts  done  by  the  defendants  constituted  a  boy- 
cott, of  course,  depends  entirely  upon  the  definition  of  that  term 
which  may  be  adopted.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  evidence 
shows  that  these  defendants  inaugurated  a  boycott  on  Lindsay  &  Co., 
and  that  it  was  still  in  effect  at  the  date  of  the  hearing.  We  adopt 
the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York  in  Mills  v.  United 
States  Printing  Co.  (Sup.)  91  N.  Y.  Supp.  185,  in  which  the  court, 
speaking  through  Justice  Jenks,  said:  "I  think  that  the  verb  'to 
boycott '  does  not  necessarily  signify  that  the  doers  employ  violence, 
intimidation,  or  other  unlawful  coercive  means;  but  tnat  it  may  be 
correctly  used  in  the  sense  of  the  act  of  a  combination,  in  refusing  to 
have  business  dealings  with  another  until  he  removes  or  ameliorates 
conditions  which  are  deemed  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the  members 
of  the  combination,  or  some  of  them,  or  grants  concessions  which  are 
deemed  to  make  for  that  purpose."  In  Ulery  v.  Chicago  live  Stock 
Exchange,  54  111.  App.  233,  it  is  said:  "A  person,  with  or  without 
reason,  may  refuse  to  trade  with  another;  so  may  10  or  50  persons 
refuse.  An  individual  may  advise  his  neighbor  or  friend  not  to 
trade  with  another  neighbor.  He  may  even  command  when  the 
command  amounts  only  to  earnest  advice." 

But  what  is  there  unlawful  in  the  act  of  the  union  workingmen 
of  Billings  in  withdrawing  their  patronage  from  the  plaintiff?  Cer- 
tainly it  can  not  be  said  that  Lindsay  &  Co.  had  a  property  right  in 
the  trade  of  any  particular  person.  In  this  country  patronage 
depends  upon  good  will,  and  we  do  not  think  that  it  will  be  con- 
tended by  any  one  that  it  was  wrongful  or  unlawful,  or  violated  any 
right  of  the  plaintiff  company,  for  any  particular  individual  in  Bill- 
ings to  withdraw  his  patronage  from  Lindsay  &  Co.,  or  from  any 
other  concern  which  might  be  doing  business  with  that  company, 
and  that,  too,  without  regard  to  his  reason  for  doing  so.  But  there 
can  be  found  running  through  our  legal  literature  many  remarkable 
statements  that  an  act  perfectly  lawful  when  done  by  one  person 
becomes  by  some  sort  of  legerdemain  criminal  when  done  by  two  or 
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more  persons  acting  in  concert,  and  this  upon  the  theory  that  the 
concerted  action  amounts  to  a  conspiracy.  But  with  this  doctrine 
we  do  not  agree.  If  an  individual  is  clothed  with  a  right  when  act- 
ing alone,  he  does  not  lose  such  right  merely  by  acting  with  others, 
each  of  whom  is  clothed  with  the  same  right.  If  the  act  done  is 
lawful,  the  combination  of  several  persons  to  commit  it  does  not 
render  it  unlawful.  In  other  words,  the  mere  combination  of  action 
is  not  an  element  which  gives  character  to  the  act.  It  is  the  illegality 
of  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished,  or  the  illegal  means  used  in  fur- 
therance of  the  purpose,  which  makes  the  act  illegal.  (18  Ency. 
Law  (2d  Ed.)  82;  Bohii  Mfg.  Co.  v.  Hollis,  54  Minn.  223,  55  N.  W. 
119.)  "A  conspiracy  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  by 
some  concerted  action  to  accomplish  a  criminal  or  unlawful  purpose 
or  to  accomplish  a  purpose,  not  in  itself  criminal  or  unlawful,  by 
criminal  or  unlawful  means."  (Anderson's  Law  Dictionary,  234.) 
Chief  Justice  Parker,  in  speaking  for  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  National 
Protective  Ass'n  v.  Cumming,  170  N.  Y.  315,  63  N.  E.  369  [Bulletin 
No.  42,  p.  1118],  said:  "Whatever  one  man  may  do  alone,  he  may 
do  in  combination  with  others,  provided  they  have  no  unlawful 
object  in  view.  Mere  numbers  do  not  ordinarily  affect  the  quality 
of  the  act." 

If,  then,  these  defendants  and  their  associates  did  not  violate  any 
legal  right  of  the  plaintiff  in  withdrawing  their  patronage  from  the 
company,  or  in  agreeing  to  withdraw  their  patronage  from  any  one 
who  might  patronize  Lmdsay  &  Co.,  they  can  not  be  enjoined  from 
continuing  the  boycott  in  force,  so  long  as  the  means  employed  to 
make  the  Doycott  effective  are  not  illegal.  The  evidence  shows  that 
the  only  means  used  in  this  instance  was  the  publication  of  the  cir- 
cular in  question,  and  this  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  second 
proposition  involved. 

2.  (a)  May  a  court  of  equity  enjoin  the  publication  by  an  indi- 
vidual of  a  circular  of  this  character;  (6)  if  not,  may  it  enjoin  such 
publication  when  made  by  a  number  of  individuals  acting  collect- 
ively? 

(a)  Article  3  of  our  constitution  is  entitled:  "A  declaration  of 
rights  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Montana,"  and  section  10  of  that 
article,  so  far  as  applicable  here,  reads  as  follows:  "No  law  shall  be 
passed  impairing  the  freedom  of  speech;  every  person  shall  be  free 
to  speak,  write  or  publish  whatever  he  will  on  any  subject,  being 
responsible  for  all  abuse  of  that  liberty."  The  language  here  em- 
ployed seems  too  clear  to  admit  of  doubt  or  argument.  The  one 
fundamental  idea  conveyed  by  this  section  is  penalty  for  a  violation 
of  the  privilege,  not  prevention  of  its  abuse.  The  language  of  the 
section  is  not  susceptible  of  any  other  meaning  than  this:  That  the 
individual  citizen  of  Montana  can  not  be  prevented  from  speaking, 
writing,  or  publishing  whatever  he  will  on  any  subject.  If,  how- 
ever, what  he  writes  or  publishes  constitutes  a  criminal  libel,  he  may 
be  held  responsible  for  trie  abuse  of  the  liberty  in  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion (Pen.  Code,  c.  8),  or,  if  what  he  speaks,  writes,  or  publishes 
wrongfully  infringes  the  rights  of  others, he  maybe  held  responsible 
for  the  abuse  in  a  civil  action  for  damages.  *  If  this  is  not  the  mean- 
ing of  the  section,  it  is  because  the  framers  employed  language 
which  is  impotent  as  a  vehicle  for  conveying  their  idea. 

But  it  is  suggested  by  counsel  for  respondent  company  that  these 
defendants  are  insolvent,  and  that  a  judgment  for  damages  would 
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be  worthless.  Even  granting  this  to  be  so,  still  the  constitution  does 
not  discriminate  among  men  according  to  the  amount  of  their  pos- 
sessions. The  guaranty  of  this  section  extends  as  fully  to  the  poorest 
as  to  the  wealthiest  citizen  of  the  State;  and,  though  an  abuse  of  the 
liberty  so  guaranteed  may  result  in  loss  for  which  there  can  not  be 
any  adequate  compensation,  the  framers  of  our  constitution  in 
preparing  it,  and  the  people  in  adopting  it,  doubtless  concluded  that 
it  was  better  that  such  results  be  reached  in  isolated  cases,  than  that 
the  liberty  of  speech  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  a  censor.  To 
declare  that  a  court  may  say  that  an  individual  shall  not  publish  a 
particular  item  is  to  say  that  the  court  may  determine  in  advance 
just  what  the  citizen  may  or  may  not  speak  or  write  upon  a  given 
subject — is,  in  fact,  to  say  that  such  court  is  a  censor  of  speech  as 
well  as  of  the  press.  Under  similar  constitutional  provisions,  the 
supreme  courts  of  California  and  Missouri  have  reached  the  same 
conclusion.  (Daily  v.  Superior  Court,  112  Cal.  94,  44  Pac.  458; 
Marx  &  Haas  Jeans  Clothing  Co.  v.  Watson,  168  Mo.  133,  67  S.  W. 
391.) 

(6)  What  we  have  said  above,  in  the  first  paragraph  of  this  opin- 
ion, is  likewise  applicable  here.  If  any  one  or  these  individuals 
could  publish  this  circular,  they  may  with  equal  security  all  join  in 
its  publication.  We  think  the  evidence  produced  at  the  hearing 
was  insufficient  to  justify  the  continuance  m  force  of  the  injunction, 
and  it  should  have  been  dissolved. 

The  order  of  the  court  is  reversed,  and  the  cause  is  remanded,  with 
direction  to  vacate  the  order  heretofore  made  and  enter  an  order 
dissolving  the  injunction. 


Labor  Organizations — Expulsion  of  Members — Beneficial 
Associations — Forfeiture  of  Policy — Acts  of  Third  Par- 
ties— Measure  of  Damages — St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany of  Texas  v.  Thompson,  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  of  Texas,  108 
Southwestern  Reporter,  page  £58. — This  case  was  before  the  court  of 
appeals  for  the  second  time,  having  first  been  heard  under  the  title, 
Thompson  v.  Grand  International  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers et  al.  (91  S.  W.  834).  The  appeal  at  that  time  was  by  W.  Z. 
Thompson  from  a  decision  of  the  district  court  of  Smith  County,  in 
which  he  had  sued  the  Brotherhood,  the  railway  company  above 
named,  and  certain  individuals,  to  recover  damages  for  alleged 
wrongful  and  malicious  expulsion  from  the  Brotherhood  and  for  the 
malicious  publication  in  the  Brotherhood  Magazine  of  the  statement 
that  he  had  been  expelled  for  unbecoming  conduct  and  the  violation 
of  his  obligation. 

On  the  first  hearing  the  district  court  directed  a  verdict  in  favor 
of  the  defendants,  which  judgment  was,  on  appeal,  reversed  and  the 
case  was  remanded  for  a  new  trial  under  a  ruling  that  it  should  have 
gone  to  the  jury.  On  this  trial  judgment  was  given  against  the 
railroad  company  for  $500  actual  and  $2,000  exemplary  damages,  and 
the  case  as  to  the  other  defendants  was  dismissed.  The  railroad 
company  thereupon  appealed,  securing  first  a  reversal  of  the  judg- 
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ment  awarding  damages,  but  on  rehearing  the  judgment  as  above 
set  forth  was  affirmed. 

The  facts  and  much  of  the  opinion  of  the  court  in  the  second  trial 
are  presented  only  by  reference  to  the  opinion  in  the  first  appeal. 
It  appears  that  Thompson  was  a  locomotive  engineer  and  had  been 
at  one  time  employed  by  the  St.  Louis  Southwestern  Railway  Com- 
pany, and  that  he  was,  prior  to  his  expulsion  therefrom,  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
This  organization  extends  over  the  United  States,  Canada,  and 
Mexico,  and  includes  in  its  membership  nearly  all  the  locomotive 
engineers  in  its  territory.  It  consists  of  a  "grand  brotherhood", 
incorporated  and  having  its  headquarters  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  with 
a  "grand  chief  engineer/ '  P.  M.  Arthur;  and  of  subordinate  divi- 
sions, each  presided  over  by  a  "chief  engineer"  and  other  officials. 
The  order  publishes  a  monthly  magazine  of  large  circulation  among 
its  members  and  others  as  an  organ  of  communication  between  its 
members  and  also  with  the  public.  By  the  rules  of  the  local  branches, 
all  expulsions  of  members  are  published  in  this  journal.  In  the  case 
of  such  expulsions,  an  appeal  lies  to  the  grand  chief  engineer. 

Upon  joining  the  organization  the  members  obligate  themselves, 
among  other  things,  not  to  "sign  or  circulate,  or  cause  to  be  signed 
or  circulated,  any  paper,  circular,  petition,  or  document  of  any  sort 
whatsoever,  calculated  to  injure  or  destroy  the  organization."  The 
order  collects  dues  and  provides  sick  and  disability  benefits  and 
issues  life  insurance  policies,  one  of  which  Thompson  held.  The 
amount  of  Thompson's  policy  was  $1,500  and  he  had  paid  premiums 
thereon  in  an  amount,  approximately,  of  $350.  Members  also  hold 
traveling  cards  which  enable  them  to  travel  on  all  trains  without  the 
payment  of  fare. 

Thompson  was  expelled  from  his  local  organization  and  appealed 
to  the  grand  chief  engineer,  who  upheld  the  action  of  the  local  body. 
The  charges  were  made  by  the  first  assistant  engineer  of  the  local 
body  (No.  201),  and  were  two  in  number,  as  follows:  "For  writing 
to  Mrs.  A.  H.  Penniman  and  urging  her  to  sue  the  Cotton  Belt  Rail- 
way for  the  death  of  her  husband.  For  going  on  the  witness  stand 
in  the  Bolton  case  and  testifying  against  the  Cotton  Belt  Railway 
to  the  injury  of  other  brothers  and  causing  the  brotherhood  at  large 
to  lose  prestige  with  the  Cotton  Belt  Railway."  The  letter  men- 
tioned was  one  that  had  been  written  by  one  J.  W.  Nichols  and  was 
signed  by  him  and  by  Thompson  at  the  former's  request.  It  was 
addressed  to  the  widow  of  a  locomotive  engineer  who  had  lost  his 
life  in  a  wreck,  and  urged  her  not  to  compromise  with  the  company 
nor  settle  with  it  "for  a  cent  less  than  $10,000,"  and  concluded,  "We 
feel  certain  that  you  can  get  $20,000  from  the  company,  and  will 
only  have  to  pay  one-third  of  it  to  a  lawyer  if  you  will  only  stand 
firm  and  not  be  persuaded  to  give  away  your  rights.     You  can  easily 
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find  out  who  we  are  from  your  friends  here  in  Tyler,  and  if  you  should 
want  to  talk  to  us  we  will  gladly  call  to  see  you.  We  are  not  work- 
ing for  the  Cotton  Belt  Company,  and  we  are  free  to  advise  you  hon- 
estly without  fear  or  hope  of  reward.' '  Thompson  sought  to  jus- 
tify himself  in  signing  the  letter  by  citing  a  by-law  of  the  brother- 
hood that  provided  that  "The  widow  of  any  deceased  brother  shall 
be  assisted  in  every  way  and  manner  which  may  be  deemed  proper, 
etc." 

On  the  first  appeal  the  court  had  said: 

It  may  be  remarked  in  limine,  that  the  courts  are  not  disposed  to 
interfere  with  the  internal  management  and  conduct  of  such  organ- 
izations as  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers  is  shown  to  be. 
Its  members  become  such  voluntarily  and  in  doing  so  agree  to  sub- 
mit to  and  abide  by  the  laws  of  the  organization,  as  embodied  in  its 
constitution  and  by-laws  and  other  rules  and  regulations  lawfully 
adopted  thereunder,  and  to  submit  their  rights  to  the  judgment  of 
the  tribunals  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  organization  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  its  members,  under  the  forms  of  procedure  provided. 
This  is  true  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  organization  is  incor- 
porated. "By  uniting  with  the  society  the  member  assents  to  and 
accepts  the  constitution  and  impliedly  binds  himself  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  such  boards  as  that  instrument  may  provide  for  the 
determination  of  disputes  arising  within  the  organization.  The 
decisions  of  those  tribunals  when,  organized  under  the  constitution 
and  lawfully  exercising  their  powers,  though  they  involve  the  expul- 
sion of  a  member,  are  no  more  subject  to  collateral  attack  for  mere 
error,  than  are  the  judgments  of  a  court  of  law."  (Screwmen's, 
etc.,  Association  v.  Benson,  75  Tex.  555,  13  S.  W.  380;  1  Bacon  on 
Ben.  Soc,  Sec.  102.)  This  doctrine,  however,  has  this  important 
qualification  which  is  as  clearly  settled  as  the  general  rule,  tnat  the 
society  "must  confine  itself  to  the  powers  vested  in  it,  and  in  good 
faith  pursue  the  matters  prescribed  by  its  laws,  such  laws  not  being 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  any  inalienable  right  of  the 
member."  (Otto  v.  Journeymen  Tailors'  Union,  75  Cal.  308,  17 
Pac.  217,  7  Am.  St.  Rep.  156.) 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  if  the  members  of  division  201 
in  good  faith  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  honest  judgment  deter- 
mined that  the  signing  of  this  letter,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
unbecoming  conduct  or  a  violation  by  appellant  of  his  obligation, 
and  sufficient  ground  for  expulsion,  they  would  not  have  been  au- 
thorized under  the  constitution  and  by-laws  of  the  order  to  so  deter- 
mine. A  good  deal  of  latitude  must  necessarily,  and  should  be. 
allowed  the  members  in  determining  questions  such  as  these,  and 
courts  will  not  interfere,  if  they  act  in  good  faith.  Whether  this 
action  of  the  local  subdivision,  in  so  far  as  it  was  based  upon  the 
signing  of  the  Penniman  letter  alone,  was  authorized,  would  depend 
upon  whether  its  members  in  good  faith,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their 
honest  judgment,  expelled  appellant  for  this  cause.  The  evidence 
introduced  by  appellant  sufficiently  raised  this  issue  which  should 
have  been  su omitted  to  the  jury. 

The  second  specification  under  the  charge  presented  against  appel- 
lant is  based  upon  his  action  in  "going  upon  the  witness  stand  in 
the  Bolton  case  and  testifying  against  the  Cotton  Belt  Ry.  to  the 
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injury  of  other  brothers,  and  causing  the  Brotherhood  at  large  to 
lose  prestige  with  the  Cotton  Belt  Ry."  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  if  the  action  of  the  members  of  the  subdivision  in  expelling 
appellant  was  based  upon  this  charge  alone  it  would  be  defended  in 
any  court,  or  that  it  would  be  contended  that  under  any  permissible 
latitude  of  discretion  or  authority,  the  members  of  the  local  subdi- 
vision would  have  been  authorized,  under  any  plea  of  good  faith,  to 
have  placed  such  a  construction  upon  the  terms  of  the  by-laws,  as 
that  under  which  they  claim  to  have  acted,  so  far  as  this  specifica- 
tion of  the  charge  is  concerned.  It  can  not  be  assumed  that  appel- 
lant in  joining  the  brotherhood  and  in  assenting  to  all  of  the  provi- 
sions of  its  constitution  and  laws  could  ever  have  supposed  or  antic- 
ipated that  a  construction  so  at  war  with  the  laws  of  the  land,  with 
his  duties  as  a  citizen  and  a  member  of  society,  and  involving  such 
an  abnegation  of  his  inalienable  rights  as  such,  would  be  adopted, 
as  would  punish  him  for  doing  that  which  the  law  and  his  duty  as  a 
citizen  required  him  to  do. 

The  provision  of  the  constitution,  authorizing  subdivisions  of  the 
Brotherhood  to  expel  members  for  unbecoming  conduct  is  not  un- 
reasonable, on  the  contrary  is  just  and  proper,  but  if  there  be  writ- 
ten into  it  the  construction  which  declared  the  act  with  which  appel- 
lant was  charged  in  the  second  specification  of  the  charge  against 
him,  to  be  unbecoming  conduct  and  ground  for  expulsion,  there 
would  be  no  hesitation  in  declaring  it  unreasonable,  unlawful,  and 
void. 

It  is  charged  by  appellant  that  in  expelling  him  the  members  of  the 
division  acted  maliciously  and  with  intent  to  injure  him,  and  as  show- 
ing that  they  acted  maliciously  and  not  in  good  faith,  evidence  was 
introduced  tending  to  show  that  the  charge  of  signing  the  Penniman 
letter  was  a  subterfuge  and  a  pretext,  that  there  was  no  disposition 
on  the  part  of  the  members  to  expel  him  on  this  ground,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  been  expelled  at  all  for  this  reason.  This  fevidence 
shows  that  it  was  proposed  to  appellant  that  if  he  would  promise  to 
keep  off  of  the  witness  stand  and  quit  testifying  against  tne  railway 
company  he  would  not  be  expelled,  and  that  it  was  only  upon  his 
refusal  to  so  promise,  but  agreeing  that  he  would,  when  called  upon, 
tell  the  truth,  which  was  characterized  by  one  of  the  members  as  i  'not 
sufficient/ '  that  it  was  determined  to  expel  him.  The  uncontra- 
dicted testimony  supports  this  contention  of  appellant;  notably  the 
letter  of  J.  J.  Bartholomew  to  the  officers  and  members  of  division 
201  x  dated  November  15,  1902,  and  his  letter  to  Arthur,  grand  chief 
engineer;  the  testimony  of  McCool,  one  of  the  defendants  "that  he 
named  the  proposition  to  Thompson  that  if  he  had  promised  then 
and  there  that  he  would  not  go  on  the  witness  stand  against  the  com- 
pany as  an  expert  witness,  that  he  would  not  have  voted  to  expel 
nim;"  the  fact  that  Nichols,  who  wrote  the  Penniman  letter  and  got 
Thompson  to  sign  it,  and  who  was  also  under  charges  for  doing  so, 
made  the  required  promise  and  got  off  with  suspension  for  three 
months.  If  it  be  true  that  the  expulsion  of  appellant  was  solely  upon 
the  ground  set  out  in  the  second  specification,  and  that  the  prosecu- 
tion for  writing  the  Penniman  letter  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of 
affording  a  color  or  pretext  for  the  expulsion,  then  it  could  not  be 
said  that  the  members  acted  in  good  faith  and  from  proper  motives 
in  expelling  him. 
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Appellant  was  not  required  to  exhaust  the  remedies  within  the 
order  to  correct  the  wrongful  action  of  the  local  division,  before  bring- 
ing this  suit  for  damages.  It  was  held  by  the  Supreme  Court  m 
Screwmen's  Ben.  Association  v.  Benson,  76  Tex.  552,  13  S.  W.  379, 
that  such  a  course  was  necessary  before  resorting  to  the  extraordinary 
remedy  of  mandamus  to  compel  reinstatement,  and  for  obvious  rea- 
sons pertaining  to  the  nature  of  that  extraordinary  remedy.  In  that 
case,  however,  which  was  a  suit  for  damages  as  well  as  mandamus, 
the  court  especially  limited  its  decision  to  that  part  of  the  petition 
which  sought  a  mandamus.  Upon  a  second  appeal  to  this  court  in 
which  the  opinion  of  the  court  was  by  Justice  Williams,  it  was 
expressly  held  that  the  remedy  for  damages  could  be  prosecuted 
without  having  resorted  to  the  appeal  within  the  order.  (Benson  v. 
Screwmen's  Ben.  Ass'n  (Tex.  Civ.  App.)  21  S.  W.  562.)  We  are  con- 
tent to  follow  this  opinion,  which  appears  to  us  to  be  sound.  Rein- 
statement in  the  order  as  a  result  either  of  an  appeal  to  the  next 
meeting  of  the  Grand  International  District  Convention,  or  failing 
that,  by  a  writ  of  mandamus,  would  not  have  afforded  appellant  full 
redress  for  the  injury  to  his  property  rights  and  other  damages  suf- 
fered on  account  of  his  expulsion  from  the  brotherhood. 

In  the  second  opinion,  which,  like  the  first,  was  delivered  by  Judge 
Reese,  much  consideration  was  given  to  assignments  of  error  which 
were  overruled,  and  which  need  notbe  noted  here.  The  question  of 
evidence  as  to  damages  and  their  admeasurement  was  discussed  as 
follows: 

It  was  not  error  to  instruct  the  jury  to  take  into  consideration,  in 
estimating  appellee's  damages,  the  value  of  his  insurance  policy  in  the 
order.  This  policy  was  in  favor  of  his  wife  for  $1,500,  on  which 
appellee  had  paid  assessments  for  eight  or  nine  years  at  the  rate  of 
$1.50  to  $3.50  per  month.  It  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  his 
expulsion,  if  not  reinstated  in  12  months,  that  this  policy  should  be 
forfeited  without  return  of  any  part  of  the  assessments  paid.  This 
was  sufficient  to  show  that  the  policy  was  of  some  pecuniary  value 
to  him.  That  the  amount  of  this  value  could  not  be  accurately  esti- 
mated would  not  prevent  its  proper  consideration  by  the  jury  in  find- 
ing the  amount  of  his  damages.  The  same  may  be  said  with  regard 
to  other  benefits  of  which  appellee  was  deprived  by  reason  or  his 
expulsion,  including  the  traveling  card  whicn  enabled  him  to  travel 
on  all  railroad  trains  in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada.  If 
this  card  was  a  mere  gratuity,  as  claimed  by  appellant,  and  there  was 
no  obligation  upon  it  or  any  other  railway  company  to  recognize  it, 
or  to  allow  appellee  to  ride  upon  it  without  paying  his  fare,  neverthe- 
less such  caras  were  in  general  use,  and  did  enable  the  holders  thereof 
to  ride  upon  trains  without  payment  of  fare,  and  for  this  reason  it 
can  not  be  said  that  the  card  was  not  of  some  pecuniary  value,  or 
that  this,  as  an  element  of  damages,  was  purely  speculative.  We 
can  not  agree  with  appellant's  contention  that  a  member  of  a  society 
or  beneficial  order,  such  as  was  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, can  not  recover  such  actual  damages  as  he  may  suffer  on  account 
of  his  wrongful  and  unlawful  expulsion  therefrom,  but  must  be  lim- 
ited to  nominal  damages.  Such  damages  may  be  of  very  uncertain 
value,  and  the  amount  thereof  very  difficultof  ascertainment,  but 
they  are  not  more  so  than  damages  for  mental  or  physical  suffering, 
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loss  of  reputation,  etc.,  which  are  freely  allowed  in  many  cases.     The 
assignments  of  error  from  7  to  10  can  not  be  sustained. 

By  the  twenty-second  assignment  appellant  complains  of  the  error 
of  the  court  in  overruling  ite  motion  for  a  new  trial  on  the  ground 
that  the  award  of  exemplary  damages — $2,000  is  grossly  in  excess  of 
the  amount  ($500)  awarded  as  actual  damages.  There  is  no  fixed 
rule  as  to  the  proportion  between  actual  and  exemplary  damages  in 
cases  where  such  damages  are  recoverable.  (Tynberg  v.  Cohen,  76 
Tex.  416,  13  S.  W.  315.)  We  can  not  say  that  the  proportion  in  the 
present  case  is  so  excessive  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  jury 
were  actuated  by  prejudice,  passion,  or  other  improper  motive,  in  all 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

The  court  then  took  up  the  question  of  the  ground  of  the  liability 
of  the  railroad  company  in  the  case,  the  other  defendants  in  the  origi- 
nal action  having  been  held  by  the  trial  court  not  to  be  liable  in  dam- 
ages, on  grounds  that  are  not  set  forth. 

The  twenty-third  assignment  complains  of  the  error  of  the  court 
in  overruling  appellant's  motion  to  arrest  the  judgment  for  the  rea- 
sons that  the  jury  having  by  their  verdict  acquitted  the  other  defend- 
ants with  whom,  as  alleged  in  the  petition,  appellant  had  conspired 
to  have  appellee  expelled,  the  judgment  against  appellant  should  not 
be  allowed  to  stand.  This  is  not  a  case  m  which  the  conspiracy  is 
the  gravamen  of  the  wrong,  or  where  the  wrong  is  one  that  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  a  conspiracy.  The  wrong  is  the  expulsion  of 
appellee  from  the  lodge  by  the  members  thereof,  and  appellant  is 
sought  to  be  charged  therewith,  on  the  ground  that  this  action  was 
brought  about  by  its  advice  and  counsel.  The  defendants  are  simply 
charged  as  joint  wrongdoers.  The  conspiracy  charged  is,  in  sul>- 
stance,  that  the  wrong  was  done  by  the  otner  defendants  at  the  insti- 
gation of  appellant.  If  the  evidence  and  pleadings  authorized  the 
verdict  agamst  appellant,  it  is  not  a  wrong  of  which  it  can  com- 
plain that  the  jury,  for  reasons  entirely  incomprehensible  to  us,  did 
not  mete  out  to  the  other  defendants  the  same  measure  of  liability 
they  imposed  upon  appellant,  the  evidence  showing  guilt  upon  their 
part.  It  appellee  had  sued  appellant  alone,  it  could  not  have  com- 
plained. It  could  not  claim  contribution  from  the  joint  wrongdoers. 
The  assignment  is  overruled. 

The  twentieth  assignment  of  error  presents  the  most  serious  ques- 
tion in  the  case,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion,  after  a  careful  review  of 
the  evidence,  that  it  must  be  sustained.  The  assignment  presents 
the  question  that  the  verdict  and  judgment  against  appellant  railway 
company  are  against  the  great  weight  and  preponderance  of  the 
evidence,  and  that  they  are  without  any  evidence  to  support  them. 
Substantially  all  of  the  evidence  to  show  any  connection  of  appellant, 
acting  through  its  general  superintendent,  Qreen,  with  the  expulsion 
of  appellee  from  the  order,  is  to  be  found  in  the  testimony  of  Bar- 
tholomew and  Green  and  is  to  be  gathered  from  an  interview  between 
Green  and  Bartholomew  and  two  other  engineers  in  the  employ  of 
appellant.  Bartholomew  testified  upon  the  former  trial,  and  his 
testimony  then,  standing  alone,  can  hardly  be  said  to  differ  substan- 
tially from  his  testimony  in  the  present  record.  It  appears  clear 
from  the  entire  testimony  in  this  record  that  Green's  purpose  in 
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sending  for  Bartholomew  and  his  associates  upon  the  occasion  in 
question  was  to  explain  to  them  that  one  Tipton,  a  discharged 
engineer,  had  been  discharged  for  not  paying  his  debts  when  he  was 
abie  to  do  so,  and  to  exhibit  to  them  certain  letters  in  support  of  this 
fact.  Tipton  had  complained  to  the  brotherhood,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  that  he  had  been  discharged  for  t^tifying  against  appellant. 
Green's  purpose  was  to  satisfy  these  parties  that  this  was  not  true. 
After  the  Tipton  matter  had  been  disposed  of,  Green  called  the  atten- 
tion of  Bartholomew  and  his  two  associates  to  the  fact,  as  claimed  by 
him,  that  appellee  [Thompson],  Nichols,  and  Kelton,  ex-engineers, 
were  soliciting  lawsuits,  against  the  railroad  company  for  certain  law 
firms  using  their  traveling  cards  to  set  transportation  as  much  as 
possible  to  solicit  these  lawsuits,  and  tnen  going  on  the  witness  stand 
as  experts  against  the  company  and  against  them.  Green  wanted  to 
know  if  the  brotherhood  was  going  to  tolerate  or  uphold  this  kind  of 
business,  and  said  substantially  that  if  the  brotherhood  upheld  the 
kind  of  conduct  referred  to  he  would  feel  justified,  when  a  verdict  of  a 
jury  in  such  a  case  showed  negligence  in  an  engineer,  in  discharging 
the  engineer.  Bartholomew  testified  that  he  understood  Green  to 
mean  by  "' upholding  that  kind  of  work'  if  we  upheld  our  members 
in  chasing  over  the  country  on  traveling  cards  belonging  to  the 
brotherhood  soliciting  lawsuits  for  any  firm  and  then  going  on  the 
witness  stand  as  experts  against  the  company  and  against  us." 
Green's  version  of  what  took  place  at  this  interview,  leaving  out 
immaterial  matters,  is  as  follows:  "I  told  the  men  that  a  number  of 
men — I  presumed  some  of  them,  belonged  to  their  brotherhood,  I 
didn't  know  whether  they  did  or  not — wereposing  as  expert  witnesses 
in  suits  pending  against  the  company.  Were  not  only  doing  that, 
but  were  soliciting  suits;  that  we  nad  just  recently  settled  the  claim 
of  Mrs.  Penniman  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  at  the  time  the 
settlement  was  made  she  told  our  claim  agent  Mr.  Yowell  that  Mr. 
Kelton  had  been  there  to  see  her,  and  had  urged  her  strongly  not  to 
settle  with  the  company;  that  there  was  a  firm  of  lawyers  m  town 
that  would  take  her  case  on  one-third,  and  that  she  was  foolish  to 
settle  with  the  company  in  any  way,  shape,  form,  or  manner,  and 
that  she  had  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mr.  Nichols, 
which  letter  was  signed  as  members  of  the  division  at  Tyler,  urging 
her  not  to  settle  the  case  with  the  company,  but  to  put  her  case  in  the 
hands  of  a  lawyer  and  sue.  I  told  them  those  were  acts  we  objected 
to.  Settlement  was  made  with  Mrs.  Penniman  by  the  company 
some  time  ago — August,  1902.  I  can't  give  the  exact  day.  Mr. 
Yowell  had  told  me  what  I  told  these  people.  Told  them  that  was 
the  character  of  testimony  we  objected  to,  and  it  would  have  to  stop. 
I  also  told  them  that  in  some  States  the  laws  were  such  that  if  an 
engineer  was  guilty  of  carelessness,  negligence  in  stopping  his  train, 
as  shown  by  the  evidence  given  by  some  of  these  self-imposed  experts, 
that  the  laws  were  such  as  would  put  them  in  the  penitentiary,  and 
in  my  opinion  they  were  not  only  aoing  the  company  harm,  but  were 
doing  the  men  a  harm.  I  cited  the  Bolton  case.  I  said  to  Mr.  Bar- 
tholomew: 'You  were  an  engineer  in  the  Bolton  case.  With  my 
experience  for  some  37  years  of  railroad  work — some  15  years  of  that 
devoted  to  train  work  strictly — I  have  looked  over  the  ground  care- 
fully, and  have  looked  over  your  testimony  very  carefully.  I  have 
considered  the  weight  of  the  train,  speed,  grade,  and  I  fully  believe 
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from  my  experience  that  you  did  everything  that  you  possibly  could 
to  stop  that  train  before  striking  the  girl.'  I  said  to  him:  'The  jury 
believed  otherwise;  they  took  the  evidence  of  the  expert  witnesses, 
and  they  believed  otherwise.'  'Now/  I  said,  'Mr.  Bartholomew,  I 
have  made  up  my  mind  to  do  this;  to  take  the  same  view  exactly 
that  the  jury  takes  in  these  cases.  I  can't  do  otherwise.  I  might  be 
doing  you  an  injustice,  but  suppose  the  jury  says  you  are  negligent 
in  the  Bolton  case;  that  you  could  have  stopped  your  train;  and  that 
you  didn't  stop  it;  that  you  didn't  use  everything  at  your  command 
to  stop  that  train.  Suppose  you  run  along  two  months  or  three 
months  then  later  and  have  a  similar  accident,  and  it  is  shown  you 
were  careless  in  the  Bolton  case,  and  we  have  retained  you  in  the 
service  of  the  company,  the  jury  would  certainly  censure  the  com- 
pany for  retaining  careless  men  in  its  employ,  and  would  unquestion- 
ably render  a  double  verdict.  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  I  am 
going  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  case  that  the  jury  takes,  and  if 
they  say  that  you  are  careless  and  negligent,  and  didn't  stop  your 
tram — didn't  use  every  means  to  stop  your  train — I  am  going  to  take 
the  same  view,  and  dismiss  you  from  the  service.'  Then  the  discus- 
sion came  up  in  regard  to  the  action  of  Mr.  Thompson  and  others  in 
connection  with  the  Penniman  case,  and  it  was  discussed  and  taken 
for  granted  that  they  were  not  only  engaged  in  soliciting  the  Penni- 
man case,  but  in  soliciting  other  cases,  and  that  they  were  being 
employed  by  certain  attorneys  in  town.  Mr.  Bartholomew  then 
spoke  up  and  said:  'Mr.  Green,  we  have  already  had  these  matters 
up.  I  nave  a  letter  at  home  from  our  grand  cnief  engineer,  where 
we  have  put  the  matter  up  as  to  whether  or  not  we  could  expel  them 
for  those  acts.'  He  says:  'I  have  a  letter  from  him  and  it  is  my 
intention — '  I  believe  he  said,  '  to  lay  the  matter  before  our  division.' 
I  said :  '  What  action  you  take  in  your  division  is  nothing  to  us.  We 
have  nothing  to  do  with  your  division  in  any  way.  shape,  form,  or 
manner.  We  are  dealing  with  you  as  engineers,  ana  whatever  action 
you  take  by  your  division  is  something  we  have  nothing  to  do,  and 
no  advice  to  give.'  So  far  as  I  can  recall  that  was  about  the  sub- 
stance of  the  interview  at  that  time." 

He  further  testified  that  he  expected  the  members  to  use  or  exert 
their  influence  to  stop  that  kind  of  work,  but  did  not  suggest  in  any 
way,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  any  action  be  taken  by  them  as  a 
brotherhood;  that  he  gave  them  distinctly  to  understand  that  he 
had  no  advice  to  give,  nor  any  suggestions  to  make,  in  reference  to 
anything  being  done  by  the  brotherhood  as  a  body. 

Now,  looking  to  what  was  in  fact  done  by  the  local  lodge,  which 
affords  basis  for  this  suit,  in  the  trial  and  expulsion  of  appellee  upon 
the  grounds  and  for  the  offenses  charged,  and  particularly  in  his 
expulsion  upon  the  second  specification,  viz.,  testifying  against  the 
Cotton  Belt  Railway  Company  in  the  Bolton  C/tse,  it  can  not  be  said 
that  the  evidence  supports  a  finding  that  appellant,  acting  through 
Green,  its  general  superintendent,  either  instigated  or  suggested  such 
action,  or  conspired  with  the  members  of  the  lodge  therein. 

On  the  view  of  the  evidence  here  indicated,  the  judgment  of  the 
court  below  was  reversed  and  judgment  was  rendered  for  the  appel- 
lant company.  A  rehearing  was  granted,  however,  on  which  the 
court  of  appeals  reversed  itself  and  affirmed  the  decision  of  the 
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lower  court  on  grounds  that  appear  in  the  following  extracts  from 
the  opinion  delivered  at  that  time: 

Upon  the  hearing  of  this  appeal  the  judgment  of  the  trial  court 
was  reversed,  and  judgment  rendered  for  appellant  upon  its  twentieth 
assignment  of  error  presenting  the  point  that  there  was  no  evidence 
upon  which  appellant  could  be  held  liable  to  appellee  for  damages 
in  the  matter  complained  of  in  the  petition.  Reference  to  our  for- 
mer opinion  will  fully  disclose  the  grounds  upon  which  this  conclusion 
is  based.  Both  parties  seem  rather  to  have  concluded  that  in  our 
former  opinion  this  question  was  settled  against  appellant's  con- 
tention, which  conclusion  we  can  not  say  was  not  justified  on  their 
Kart.  For  this  reason  probably  the  question  was  not  presented  as 
illy  in  the  briefs  as  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Upon  further 
consideration  of  the  question,  in  the  light  of  the  able  and  exhaustive 
brief  and  argument  or  counsel  for  appellee  [Thompson]  upon  motion 
for  rehearing,  we  have  concluded  that  we  were  in  error  upon  this  point, 
and  as  we  nave  concluded  that  none  of  the  other  assignments  of 
error  present  grounds  for  reversal,  our  conclusion  that  we  were  in 
error  m  sustaining  the  twentieth  assignment  requires  an  affirmance 
of  the  judgment. 

The  evidence  of  the  acts  of  Green,  appellant's  general  manager, 
upon  which  its  liability  is  predicated,  is  m  the  main  set  out  in  the 
original  opinion.  Other  collateral  matters,  however,  which  we  now 
think  were  fairly  entitled  to  be  considered  by  the  jury,  in  determin- 
ing appellant's  liability,  are  not  referred  to.  This  evidence  tends  to 
show  that  Green's  purpose  was  to  prevent  appellee  Thompson  from 
testifying  generally,  as  an  expert,  in  suits  against  appellant  com- 
pany, and  there  is  more  than  a  suggestion  that  this  referred  partly, 
at  least,  to  his  testimony  in  the  Bolton  Case,  which  had  been  once 
tried,  with  an  adverse  verdict  against  appellant,  based  to  some 
extent,  at  least,  on  the  appellee's  testimony  as  an  expert  on  the  opera- 
tion of  air  brakes.  This  case  was  still  pending.  Coupled  with  this 
was  the  complaint  of  Green  that  appellee  and  others  had  been  running 
around  stirring  up  litigation  against  appellant,  and  soliciting  law- 
suits for  certain  attorneys.  Probably  no  legitimate  complaint  could 
be  made  of  Green's  desire  and  efforts  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice. 
But  any  attempt,  by  any  means,  to  prevent  his  testifying  in  cases 
against  appellant  as  an  expert  or  otherwise,  when  called  upon, 
or  to  interfere  with  the  due  administration  of  the  law,  in  this  particu- 
lar, was  unlawful.  It  not  only  affected  appellee  but  the  general 
public  as  well.  Our  views  on  this  a  uestion  are  sufficiently  indicated  in 
our  opinion  upon  the  former  appeal  of  this  case.  (91  S.  W.  834  [supra, 
pp.  610-612].)  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  distinct  threat 
on  the  part  of  Green  that  if  engineers,  members  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Engineers,  and  not  in  the  employ  of  the  company, 
testified  as  expert  witnesses  in  suits  against  the  company,  and  upon 
such  testimony  there  was  a  verdict  against  the  company  predicated 
upon  the  negligence  of  an  engineer,  he  would  "  accept  tne  verdict 
or  the  jury"  and  discharge  the  engineer,  unless  the  brotherhood  did 
something  to  put  a  stop  to  this  practice.  This  was  a  suggestion  to  the 
brotherhood  as  an  organization,  and  to  the  members  of  the  lodge 
of  which  appellee  was  a  member,  to  do  something  to  put  a  stop  to 
appellee's  so  testifying  in  any  way  against  the  company.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  Green  should  have  had  in  view  the  particular  action 
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that  was  taken  by  the  brotherhood.  It  is  sufficient  to  show  that  his 
purpose  was  an  unlawful  purpose,  and  that  he  intended,  and  to  some 
extent,  by  the  influence  of  his  threat  to  discharge,  compelled  some 
action  on  the  part  of  the  brotherhood  either  to  enforce  obedience  to 
his  expressed  desire  or  to  punish  him  for  disobedience.  It  may  be 
that  (jreen,  as  general  manager,  would  have  been  justified  in  dis- 
charging an  engineer,  or  any  other  employee,  in  case  it  had  been 
shown  by  the  verdict  of  a  jury  that  an  accident,  resulting  in  loss  to 
the  company,  had  been  caused  by  his  negligence,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  see  why  this  result  should  have  been  threatened  only  m  cases 
where  the  verdict  of  the  jury  was  predicated  upon  the  testimony  of 
an  ex-engineer,  member  or  the  Brotnerhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
and  then  only  in  case  the  brotherhood  took  no  step  to  put  a  stop  to 
such  witnesses  testifying  as  experts,  unless  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling the  action  of  such  persons  through  the  lodge  of  which  they  were 
members. 


Railway  Relief  Association — Status — Liability  of  Railroad 
Company — Phillips  v.  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad  Comr 
pawy,  Supreme  Court  of  Missouri,  HI  Southwestern  Reporter ,  page 
109. — Ida  Phillips  sued  the  railroad  company  named  to  recover 
damages  for  the  death  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  an  employee 
in  its  service,  and  the  St.  Louis  circuit  court  had  given  a  peremptory 
instruction  to  find  in  favor  of  the  defendant  company.  From  this 
judgment  an  appeal  was  taken,  the  ruling  of  the  court  below  being 
reversed  and  the  case  remanded  for  a  new  trial. 

The  principal  point  of  interest  is  the  relationship  of  the  employing 
company  and  the  "Employees'  Hospital  Association  of  the  Frisco 
Line,"  a  corporation  separately  incorporated  by  the  leading  officials 
of  the  railroad  company.  The  company's  contention  was  that  it 
was  in  no  way  responsible  for  the  negligence,  if  any,  of  the  hospital 
association,  that  the  latter  is  a  distinct  corporate  entity,  and  is 
responsible  for  its  own  acts.  Phillips  had  been  an  inmate  of  a 
hospital  under  the  care  of  the  hospital  association,  and  the  charge 
was  made  that  he  was  negligently  allowed  to  leave  the  same  when  in 
a  known  unfit  condition,  and  by  reason  of  such  negligence  had  met 
his  death. 

The  court  held  to  the  identity  of  interest  of  the  two  corporations, 
ruling  that  the  railroad  company  was  answerable  for  any  acts  of 
negligence  of  the  association.  The  grounds  for  this  position  are 
found  in  part  in  the  charter  of  the  association,  which  in  section  1 
recites  the  name  adopted  and  in  section  2  announces  the  purpose 
of  the  association  to  be  to  support  a  "benevolent  and  charitable 
undertaking"  in  providing  medical  and  surgical  treatment,  including 
hospital  service,  for  the  employees  of  the  St.  Louis  and  San  Francisco 
Railroad  Company  and  its  associated  companies.  Section  4  declares 
that  "The  association  shall  not  engage  in  business  for  pecuniary 
profit  in  any  form,  and  shall  not  have  any  capital  stock;  the  funds 
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necessary  for  carrying  out  its  purpose  shall  be  raised  in  such  manner 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  by-laws."  The  rules  formulated  set 
forth  that  it  is  contemplated  that  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
tribution paid  monthly  by  the  members  of  the  association,  a  home 
and  medical  attendance  for  sick  and  injured  members  will  be  provided. 
The  rules  sent  out  to  employees  upon  the  organization  of  the 
association  are  in  part  as  follows: 

The  Employees'  Hospital  Association  of  the  Frisco  Line,  having 
agreed  to  furnish  necessary  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  treatment 
to  such  employees  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  System 
as  may  become  sick  or  injured  while  in  the  service  of  said  companies, 
and  to  erect  and  maintain  a  hospital  for  the  use  of  such  sick  and 
injured,  and  the  employees  of  said  system  having  agreed  to  contribute 
to  a  fund  to  be  paid  to  said  hospital  association,  to  be  used  and 
expended  by  the  association  for  such  purpose,  the  following  rules 
for  the  guidance  of  employees  are  hereby  promulgated: 

(3)  Heads  of  departments  and  foremen  will  be  furnished  with 
blank  certificates,  and  will  issue  them  properly  signed  to  such 
employees  as  are  entitled  to  the  benefit  or  the  hospital  association, 
and  every  employee  receiving  such  certificate  will  be  entitled  to 
receive  from  the  head  of  his  department  free  transportation  over 
the  company's  lines  to  the  hospital,  which,  in  case  of  emergency, 
when  delay  may  be  dangerous,  will  be  provided  by  telegraph  on 
application  to  the  proper  officer.  These  certificates  are  good  only 
in  the  month  for  which  they  are  issued. 

(4)  The  company  hereby  donates  to  the  hospital  association  the 
use  of  its  telegrapn  lines  to  facilitate  the  care  and  treatment  of 
sick  or  injured  employees,  and  therefore  all  persons  in  the  service 
of  said  companies,  and  all  others  are  hereby  notified  that  no  bills 
for  medical  or  surgical  services,  nursing,  drugs  or  funeral  expenses, 
will  be  paid  by  these  companies  unless  first  authorized  by  the  general 
claim  agent. 

(5)  In  every  case  of  personal  injury  to  an  employee,  the  conductor 
or  foreman  of  the  department  in  which  the  party  is  employed  must 
report  particulars  as  soon  as  possible  by  wire  to  division  superin- 
tendent or  head  of  department  in  which  the  accident  occurs.  State 
whether  a  surgeon  has  been  summoned  to  attend,  and  if  so,  give 
such  surgeon's  name,  and  state  further  whether  the  injured  man 
will  be  transported  to  general  hospital.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
above  officers  to  see  that  such  telegraphic  advice  is  promptly  given 
them,  and  they  will  at  once  telegrapn  full  particulars  to  superin- 
tendent, chief  surgeon,  and  general  claim  agent. 

(13)  The  persons  who  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be,  appointed 
by  the  hospital  association  chief  surgeon,  assistants,  hospital  dispensary, 
division  and  local  surgeons  and  physicians,  are  hereby  appointed 
chief  surgeon,  assistants,  division  and  local  surgeons  and  physicians, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco  Railroad  Com- 
pany, and  its  leased  and  operated  lines  (while  they  hold  such  positions 
in  connection  with  said  hospital  association),  for  the  care  and  treat- 
ment under  the  rules  above  established  of  all  passengers,  citizens 
and  nonemployees,  who  may  be  injured  on  the  line  of  this  company, 
and  as  such  will  be  respected  and  assisted  in  the  discharge  of  their 
professional  duties  when  called  upon. 
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Following  are  extracts  from  a  circular  signed  by  the  vice-president 
and  general  manager  of  the  company: 

Patients  received  at  the  hospital  will  be  provided  free  of  charge, 
with  eyervtliing  necessary  for  their  careful  and  comfortable  treat- 
ment, including  the  services  of  the  hospital  surgeons  or  physicians, 
so  long  as  they  require  surgical  or  medical  attention  and  obey  the 
rules  established  for  their  protection,  but  not  longer  than  one  year, 
without  special  authority  from  the  trustees.  For  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  effect  the  above  system,  and  to  enable  all  the  employees 
to  become  members  of  and  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  and  privileges 
of  said  association,  notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  concerned  that, 
commencing  with  the  wages  for  month  of  July,  1899,  which  are 
payable  in  August,  an  assessment  will  be  made  on  the  pay  rolls 
(including  salary  vouchers),  as  follows:  [Then  follow  the  rates  of 
assessment.]  This  company  will  pay  to  said  hospital  fund  as  an 
assessment  the  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  annually,  in  monthly 
installments.  All  employees  of  the  St.  Louis  &  San  Francisco 
Railroad  System  are  entitled  to  hospital  benefits  under  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  established  for  the  government  of  the 
hospital.  Rules  and  regulations  governing  the  disposition  and 
treatment  of  ill  and  injured  employees  will  be  issued  and  all  employees 
should  become  familiar  with  those  regulations,  as  they  are  established 
for  the  benefit  of  all.  The  surgeons  and  physicians  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  Railroad  Company,  will,  on  and  after  August  1, 
1899j  be  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  chief  surgeon  of  the 
hospital  association,  and  all  ill  or  injured  employees  will,  on  and 
after  that  date,  be  under  the  care  and  treatment  of  the  hospital 

association-  .  B.F.  Yoakum, 

Vice-President  and  General  Manager. 

Having  set  forth  the  facts,  Judge  Graves,  who  announced  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  said: 

From  this  circul  ar  i  t  appears  that  no  option  is  left  an  employee ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  defendant  appropriates  a  certain  amount  of  his  wages 
and  furnishes  him  medical  treatment.  From  oral  evidence  it  appears 
that  the  officers  of  this  hospital  association  were  officers  of  the  defend- 
ant; the  treasurer  was  the  same;  the  employees  made  no  formal  appli- 
cation for  admission  as  members,  but  only  signed  pay  rolls  with  the 
deductions  made  as  provided  for  in  the  foregoing  documents. 

We  have  set  out  this  evidence,  perhaps,  in  more  detail  than  should 
have  been  done,  but  the  relationship  between  these  two  corpora- 
tions is  an  important  one,  and  not  confined  to  this  case  alone.  To 
our  mind  it  is  immaterial  as  to  the  true  character  of  the  hospital  asso- 
ciation as  indicated  by  its  charter  provisions.  It  has,  however, 
but  few,  if  any,  of  the  earmarks  of  a  voluntary  benevolent  association. 
Nor  are  there  any  earmarks  of  a  public  charity.  What  is  received 
is  paid  for  by  the  recipients.  Under  the  weight  of  authority  it  can 
not  be  held  to  be  a  cnaritable  institution.  [Cases  cited.]  So  that 
the  rule  that  exempts  such  institutions  from  liability  does  not  apply. 
Nor  are  institutions  of  the  character  of  the  one  disclosed  by  this 
record  exempted  from  liability  by  the  mere  employment  of  com- 
petent servants.  They  must  go  nirther  and  competently  treat  the 
patients  received.     In  such  casa  they  occupy  the  position  of  ordinary 
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physicians  and  surgeons  and  are  bound  by  the  same  rules,  which  are 
too  familiar  for  repetition  here.  If  they  undertake  to  furnish  the 
treatment,  not  as  a  charity,  they  stand  in  no  different  light  from  the 
ordinary  physician.  But  this  question  is  really  beside  the  issues  in 
this  case.  No  one  can  read  this  record  without  concluding  that,  if 
the  thin  corporate  shell  of  the  hospital  association  is  broken,  the 
yolk  therein  contained  is  the  defendant.  By  rule  1,  defendant 
exempts  certain  mail  carriers  from  assessment,  and  excludes  them 
from  benefits.  By  rule  3,  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  the 
foremen  of  the  defendant  are  furnished  with  blank  certificates, 
which  they  fill  and  issue  to  employees  entitled  to  receive  benefits, 
and  such  heads  of  departments  and  foremen,  the  alter  ego,  or 
defendant,  thus  decide  who  shall  be  treated  by  the  hospital  asso- 
ciation. By  rule  5,  the  defendant's  chief  surgeon  and  general  claim 
agent  must  be  notified,  and  by  rule  6,  if  the  employee  injured  can 
be  moved  to  the  hospital,  the  chief  surgeon  and  general  claim  agent 
must  be  notified.  Why  notify  the  general  claim  agent  of  defendant, 
if  the  two  corporations  were  separate  and  distinct  entities,  in  fact? 
That  the  hospital  association  is  operated  for  the  benefit  of  defendant 
as  much  or  more  than  for  the  benefit  of  the  employees  is  too  apparent 
from  this  record.  But,  beyond  all  is  rule  13,  which  makes  tie  chief 
surgeon,  and  other  surgeons  of  the  hospital  association,  the  chief  sur- 
geon and  the  local  and  division  surgeons  of  the  defendant.  Eliminat- 
ing all  other  matters,  this  rule  13  makes  the  chief  surgeon  and  other 
surgeons  the  agent  and  employees  of  the  defendant.  But  further 
showing  that  the  hospital  association,  or  its  several  surgeons,  is  but 
the  alter  ego  of  defendant,  we  have  circular  No.  35,  supra,  by  which 
defendant  says  to  all  employees  that  they  will  be  assessed  to  pay  for 
this  medical  attention.  No  option  is  given  an  employee.  By  force 
of  this  rule,  defendant  says  to  an  employee:  "We  will  take  so  much 
of  your  monthly  earnings,  and  in  the  event  you  are  hurt  or  become 
sick,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  heads  of  the  departments  and  the 
foremen  in  our  employ  you  are  entitled  to  medical  treatment,  we 
will  furnish  it  to  you  through  the  hospital  association."  So  that  it 
becomes  unnecessary  in  this  case  to  break  the  extremely  thin  and 
attenuated  corporate  shell  of  the  hospital  association,  and  expose 
to  open  view  tne  yolk  therein  contained.  The  hospital  association, 
whether  it  in  fact  be  a  separate  corporate  entity,  or  in  fact  the  defend- 
ant itself,  masquerading  under  an  assumed  name,  is  at  least  the 
agent  and  employee  of  the  defendant  to  perform  these  particular 
services.  The  defendant  pays  its  said  agent  $500  annually,  and  in 
addition  it  reauires  of  its  employees  that  tney  pay  to  it  the  remainder, 
and  by  it  sucn  sum  is  paid  to  the  agent  for  these  services.  To  say 
the  least,  this  hospital  association,  together  with  all  its  surgeons  and 
physicians,  are  but  agents  of  defendant,  and  made  so  by  express 
words  in  rule  13,  supra.     The  negligence  of  these  agents  is  the  flegli- 

fence  of  the  defendant.  As  said  m  the  case  of  Qrcutt  v.  Century 
Udg.  Co.,  201  Mo.  424,  99  S.  W.  1062,  8  L.  R.  A.  (N.  S.)  929,  the 
defendant  holds  the  purse  strings  of  the  hospital  association.  Not 
a  dollar  does  it  get  save  through  defendant.  Defendant  pays  for 
itself  $500,  and  the  remainder  is  paid  by  the  tribute  which  defendant 
levies  upon  its  employees,  which  is  collected  and  paid  through 
defendant.  The  hospital  system  is  a  worthy  one,  and  a  well-taken, 
advance  step ;  but,  under  the  record  in  this  case,  such  hospital  asso- 
ciation is  but  the  agent  of  the  defendant. 
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LAWS  OF  VARIOU8  STATES  RELATING  TO  LABOR,  EXACTED  SINCE 

JANXJAKY  1,  1904. 

[The  Tenth  Special  Report  of  this  Bureau  contains  ail  laws  of  the  vaitous  States  and  Territories 
and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor,  In  force  January  1, 1904.  Later  enactments  are  reproduced 
In  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin  beginning  with  Bulletin  No.  57,  the  issue  ot  March,  1906.  A  cumu- 
lative index  of  these  later  enactments  is  to  be  found  on  page  633  et  seq.  of  this  issue.] 

OREGON. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 
Chapter  53. — Accidents  on  railroads. 

Section  56.  Every  railroad  shall,  whenever  an  accident  attended  with  lose  of 
human  life  or  limb,  or  with  serious  injury  to  person  or  property,  occurs  within  this 
State  upon  its  line  of  road  or  on  its  depot  grounds  or  yards,  give  immediate  notice 
thereof  to  the  commission,  stating  the  particulars  thereof:  Provided,  That  neither 
said  report  nor  any  part  thereof  shall  be  used  as  evidence  or  used  for  any  purpose 
against  such  railroad  so  making  such  report  in  any  suit  or  action  for  damages  growing 
out  of  any  matter  mentioned  in  said  report.  In  the  event  of  any  such  accident  the 
commission,  if  it  deem  the  public  interest  requires  it,  shall  cause  an  investigation  to 
be  made  forthwith,  which  investigation  shall  oe  held  in  the  locality  of  the  accident, 
unless,  for  greater  convenience  of  those  concerned,  it  shall  order  such  investigation 
to  be  held  at  some  other  place,  and  said  investigation  may  be  adjourned  from  place 
to  place  as  may  be  found  necessary  and  convenient.  The  commission  shall  season- 
ably notify  an  officer  or  station  agent  of  the  company  of  the  time  and  place  of  the 
investigation.  The  cost  of  such  investigation  shall  be  certified  by  the  commission 
and  the  same  shall  be  audited  and  paid  by  the  State  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
expenses  are  audited  and  paid. 

Filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state  February  18, 1907. 

Chapter  143. — Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on  railroads. 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  owns  or  operates  a  steam  railroad  which  is  located 
wholly  or  partly  in  this  State  shell  not  permit  or  require  any  conductor,  engineer, 
fireman,  brakeman,  or  flagman,  who,  upon  arrival  at  a  terminal  station,  has  been 
ten  (10)  or  more  consecutive  hours  on  duty,  to  go  again  on  duty  until  he  has  had  at 
least  ten  (10)  hours  off  duty.  No  conductor,  engineer,  fireman,  brakeman,  switch- 
man, flagman,  or  telegraph  operator  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  remain  on  duty 
more  than  fourteen  (14)  consecutive  hours,  except  when  longer  consecutive  service 
becomes  necessary  because  of  fires  or  wrecks  or  washouts  or  other  unavoidable  delays 
or  unforeseen  emergencies. 

Sec.  2.  The  manager  or  superintendent  of  any  person  owning  or  operating  a  steam 
railroad  located  wholly  or  partly  in  this  State,  or  any  other  official  charged  with  the 
management  or  control  or  operation  of  such  railroad,  or  any  part  thereof,  shall  be 
responsible,  as  well  as  the  owner  thereof,  for  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act: 
ana  any  one  or  more  of  said  persons  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $500,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  February  25,  1907. 

Chapter  157. — Examination  and  licensing  of  barbers. 

Section  1.  Section  4  of  an  act  to  regulate  the  pursuit,  business,  art  and  avocation 
of  a  barber,  *    *    *    is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  4.  No  person  shall  be  permitted  to  pursue  the  business,  art  or  avocation  of 
a  barber  within  toe  State  of  Oregon,  nor  be  entitled  to  registration  as  a  registered  bar- 
ber in  this  State,  unless  he  shall  have  followed  the  occupation  of  a  barber  for  at  least 
three  years,  either  as  an  apprentice  or  barber,  or  as  apprentice  and  barber;  any  person 
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desiring  to  obtain  a  certificate  under  this  act  shall  make  application  in  writing  to  the 
State  Board  of  Barber  Examiners  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  said  board,  such  appli- 
cation must  be  verified  by  the  oath  of  the  applicant;  the  applicant  shall  with  his  appli- 
cation pay  to  the  treasurer  of  the  State  Board  of  Barber  Examiners  a  fee  of  $5,  and  shall 
present  himself  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board  for  the  examination  of  appli- 
cants, whereupon  said  board  shall  proceed  to  examine  such  person,  and  if  satisfied  that 
such  applicant  is  qualified  to  practice  the  business,  art  and  avocation  of  a  barber,  his 
name  shall  be  entered  by  the  board  upon  the  register  kept  by  them:  Provided,  That 
whenever  it  shall  appear  that  the  applicant  has  acquired  nis  knowledge  of  the  barber 
business  in  a  barber  school  or  college,  the  board  shall  be  the  judges  as  to  whether  or  not 
such  barber  school  or  college  is  properly  appointed  and  conducted  so  as  to  give  suffi- 
cient training  in  such  business;  and  the  State  Board  of  Barber  Examiners  and  each 
member  thereof  is  hereby  authorized  at  all  reasonable  times  during  business  hours  to 
visit  any  and  all  barber  schools  or  colleges  in  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  whether 
or  not  students  in  such  barber  schools  or  colleges  are  receiving  proper  instruction  and 
training,  and  to  see  that  no  provision  of  the  law  relating  to  the  pursuit,  business,  art 
and  avocation  of  a  barber  is  being  violated  in  any  such  school  or  college,  and  to  see 
that  such  schools  and  colleges  are  conducted  and  managed  in  a  skillful,  cleanly  and 
sanitary  way.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  proprietor,  instructor  or  person  in  charge 
of  every  barber  school  or  college  in  this  State  to  keep  posted  in  at  least  two  conspicuous 

§  laces  in  such  barber  school  or  college,  so  that  the  same  may  be  seen  and  read  by  all  stu- 
ents  therein,  copies  of  the  by-laws  of  the  said  State  Board  of  Barber  Examiners  and  the- 
rules  and  regulations  governing  barber  shops,  schools  and  colleges  in  the  State  of  Ore- 
eon,  adopted  by  the  said  board  and  in  force  in  this  State:  Provided,  also,  That  it  shall 
Be  in  the  discretion  of  the  said  board  to  allow  the  time  spent  by  any  person  in  any  bar- 
ber school  or  college  in  this  State  to  apply  on  the  time  required  to  be  spent  in  following 
the  occupation  of  a  barber  to  entitle  a  person  to  registration  under  the  act;  and  the  saia 
board  is  hereby  empowered  to  adopt  and  prescribe  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 

governing  the  equipment  and  conducting  of  any  barber  school  or  college  within  the 
tate  of  Oregon.  A  neglect  or  failure  of  the  manager  or  person  in  charge  of  any  barber 
school  or  college  in  this  State  to  post  and  keep  posted  in  at  least  two  conspicuous  places 
in  such  barber  school  or  college,  the  by-laws  of  the  State  Board  of  Barber  Examiners 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  barber  shops,  schools  and  colleges  in  the  State 
of  Oregon,  adopted  by  said  board  and  in  force  in  this  State,  shall  be  sufficient  reason 
for  the  revocation  by  said  board  of  the  certificate  of  registration  of  any  registered  bar- 
ber in  charge  of  or  giving  instruction  in  any  such  barber  school  or  college  in  the  manner 
provided  in  section  8  of  said  act,  and  any  violation  of  any  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
governing  barber  shops  and  colleges  in  the  State  of  Oregon  adopted  by  the  State  Board  . 
of  Barber  Examiners  and  in  force  in  this  State  by  the  person  in  charge  of,  or  any 
instructor  in  any  barber  school  or  college  in  this  State,  shall  be  sufficient  reason  for  the 
revocation  by  said  board  of  the  certificate  of  registration  as  a  registered  barber  of  the 
person  guilty  of  such  violation  in  the  manner  provided  in  section  8. 

All  persons  making  application  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  allowed  to 
practice  until  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board. 
Filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  February  25,  1907. 

Chapter  158. — Factories  and  workshops — Inspection,  etc, 

[See  Bulletin  No.  73.  pp.  942-M5.] 

Chapter  161. — Hours  of  labor  of  employees  in  mines. 

Section  1.  No  person  who  operates  any  underground  mine  yielding  gold  or  silver 
or  copper  or  lead  or  other  metal  shall  permit  or  require  any  person  to  work  in  such 
underground  mine  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  twenty-four  hours  and  the  hours 
of  employment  in  such  employment  or  work  day  shall  be  consecutive,  excluding, 
however,  any  intermission  of  time  for  lunch  or  meals;  but,  in  the  case  of  emergency, 
where  life  of  property  is  in  imminent  danger,  persons  may  work  in  such  underground 
mines  for  a  longer  time  during  the  continuance  of  the  exigency  or  emergency.  This 
act  shall  not  apply  to  mines  in  their  first  stages  of  development,  such  as  tunnel  work 
to  a  length  of  200  feet,  or  shaft  work  to  a  depth  of  150  feet,  or  to  any  surface  excavation. 

Sec  2.  Any  person,  persons,  body  corporate,  general  manager  or  employer  who 
shall  violate  or  cause  to  be  violated  any  of  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  act,  shall 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  fifty  ($50)  dollars,  nor  more  than  three  hundred  ($300)  dollars,  or  by 
imprisonment  of  not  less  than  30  days,  nor  more  than  three  months.  And  the  court 
shall  have  discretion  to  impose  both  fine  and  imprisonment  as  herein  provided. 

Filed  fn  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  February  25, 1907. 
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Chapter  163. — Payment  of  wages  in  scrip — Attorneys' fees  in  suits  for  wages. 

Section  1.  No  person  or  corporation  engaged  in  any  business  or  enterprise  of  any 
kind  in  this  State  snail  issue,  in  payment  of  or  as  an  evidence  of  indebtedness  for  wages 
due  an  employee,  any  order,  check,  memorandum  or  other  acknowledgment  of  indebt- 
edness, unless  the  same  is  negotiable,  and  is  payable  without  discount  in  cash  on 
demand  at  some  bank  or  other  established  place  of  business  in  the  county  where  the 
same  is  issued;  and  such  person  or  corporation  shall,  upon  presentation  and  demand, 
pay  any  such  order,  check,  memorandum,  or  other  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness, 
in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shall  in  any  way  limit  or  interfere  with  the  right  of  any  such  employee  to  accept 
from  any  such  person  or  corporation,  as  an  evidence  or  acknowledgment  of  indebted- 
ness for  wages  due  him,  a  negotiable  instrument,  payable  at  some  future  date  with 
interest. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  an  employer  discharges  an  employee,  ail  wages  earned  and 
unpaid  at  the  time  of  such  discharge,  shall  become  due  and  payable  immediately. 
When  any  such  employee,  not  having  a  contract  for  a  definite  period,  shall  see  fit  to 
quit  or  resign  his  employment,  all  wages  earned  and  unpaid  at  the  time  of  such  quit- 
ting or  resignation  shall  become  due  and  payable  immediately:  Provided,  Such 
employee  shall  have  given  not  less  than  three  days'  notice  of  his  intention  to  quit  his 
employment;  but  when  any  number  of  employees  enter  upon  a  strike,  the  wages  due 
such  striking  employees  at  the  time  of  entering  upon  such  strike,  shall  not  become 
due  and  payable  until  the  next  regular  pay  day  after  commencement  of  such  strike: 
Provided,  That  the  time  between  the  commencement  of  the  strike  and  such  next  regu- 
lar pay  day  does  not  exceed  a  period  of  thirty  days. 

Sec  3.  In  any  action  for  the  collection  of  any  such  order,  check,  memorandum,  or 
other  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness,  or  in  any  action  by  an  employee  against  an 
employer  for  the  collection  of  wages,  if  it  is  shown  that  such  order,  check,  memoran- 
dum, or  other  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness,  or  said  wages  were  not  paid  for  a 
period  of  forty-eight  hours  after  proper  demand  for  the  payment  thereof,  the  court 
may,  in  its  discretion,  upon  entering  judgment  for  the  plaintiff,  include  in  such  judg- 
ment, in  addition  to  the  costs  and  disbursements  otherwise  prescribed  by  statute,  a 
reasonable  sum  for  attorney's  fees  for  prosecuting  said  action:  Provided,  Such  employe 
shall  have  given  not  less  than  three  days'  notice  of  his  intention  to  quit  his  employ- 
ment. 

Filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  February  25,  1907. 

Chapter  190. — Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on  public  works. 

Section  1.  Eight  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's  work  for  all  laborers  and  mechanics 
now  employed  or  who  may  hereafter  be  employed  by  the  State  of  Oregon,  or  by  any 
county  m  said  State,  unless  otherwise  ordered  as  to  any  county  by  vote  of  the  legal 
electors  of  said  county,  except  in  cases  of  extraordinary  emergency  when  it  may  be 
necessary  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  per  calendar  day  for  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty or  human  life:  Provided,  That  in  all  such  cases  such  laborers  and  mechanics  so 
employed  and  working  to  exceed  eigfit  hours  per  calendar  day  shall,  for  such  over- 
time, be  paid  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half  times  the  rate  of  pay  allowed  for  the  same 
amount  of  time  during  the  eight  hours1  service:  And  provided,  further,  That  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  any  employees  of  any  State  institution  except  the 
penitentiary. 

Sec  2.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  for  each  offense 
be  punished  By  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100  nor  more  than  $1,000,  or  by  imprisonment 
not  more  than  six  months,  or  by  both  fine  and  imprisonment,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 

Filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  February  25,  1907. 

Chapter  191.— Railroads — Overhead  wires. 

Section  1.  It  shall  hereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  person  to  string 
any  wire,  electric  or  other,  over  the  tracks  of  any  railroad  co'npany,  except  at  such 
places  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  authorized  and  approved  by  the  county  court 
of  the  county  wherein  such  crossing  with  such  wire  is  proposed,  said  county  court  sit- 
ting for  the  transacting  of  county  business,  and  any  corporation  or  person  desiring  to 
so  string  any  wire  shall  give  such  railroad  company  notice  in  writing  of  the  place  and 
manner  in  which  it  desires  to  string  the  same,  and  the  place  where  and  the  time  when 
it  will  apply  to  said  county  court  sitting  for  the  transaction  of  county  business  for 

proval  and  authority  as  above  required,  which  notice  shall  be  served  at  least  ten 

ye  before  the  time  of  hearing  of  such  application. 
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Sec.  2.  The  county  courts  of  the  several  counties  in  the  State  of  Oregon  shall,  as 
soon  as  possible  after  the  passage  of  thin  act,  either  by  personal  examination  or  other- 
wise, obtain  information  as  to  all  places  where  the  tracks  of  railroad  are  crossed  by 
wires  strung  over  Baid  tracks,  and  whenever  in  its  judgment  Buch  wires  should  be  raised 
to  a  greater  height,  or  other  thing  done  with  reference  thereto  to  guard  against  acci- 
dents, shall  order  such  change  or  changes  to  be  made,  and  shall  apportion  any  expense 
incident  thereto  between  the  companies  or  persons  affected  as  may  be  deemed  just 
and  reasonable:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  height  of  any  wire  strung  or  to  be 
strung  across  or  over  such  or  any  railroad  tracks  be  less  than  twenty-five  feet,  excepting 
trolley  wires,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  twenty-three  feet  from  the  top  of  the  rail 
of  said  railroad  tracks. 

Sec  3.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  corporation  and  person  to  whom  an  order  made 
by  the  county  court  of  the  respective  counties  in  saia  State  under  this  act  shall  be 
directed,  to  comply  with  Buch  order  in  accordance  with  its  terms,  and  for  any  neglect 
to  so  comply  therewith  any  such  corporation  or  person  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
$100,  and  to  a  like  penalty  for  every  ten  days  during  which  said  neglect  shall  continue. 
Any  such  penalty  may  be  recovered  by  an  appropriate  action  instituted  by  the  county 
where  sucn  violation  or  disobedience  nas  been  committed,  and  said  penalty  shall  be 
recovered  by  said  county,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the 
district  in  which  said  county  is  located  to  bring  and  prosecute  any  such  action  in  the 
name  of  the  county  at  the  request  of  the  said  county  court  sitting  for  the  transaction 
of  county  business. 

Filed  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  February  25,  1907. 

Chapter  192. — Coercion  of  employees — Choice  of  boarding  houses,  stores,  etc. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  corporation  to  compel  by  threats 
or  intimidation,  or  threats  of  discharge,  or  to  use  any  means  to  compel  an  employee 
against  his  will  to  board  at  any  particular  hotel,  boarding  house  or  other  place  where 
lodgings  or  board  may  be  provided,  or  to  require  an  employee  to  purchase  goods  and 
supplies  at  any  particular  store. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  fhall  be  punished  by  a  fine  in  a  sum 
of  not  less  than  twenty-five  ($25)  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  C$100)  dollars, 
or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  thirty  days,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Tiled  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  state,  February  25,  1907. 

Chapter  200. — Employment  of  women — Hours  of  labor— Seats. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  pp.  779, 780.] 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 

Act  No.  67  .—Protection  of  employees  on  buildings. 

Section  1.  Whenever  complaint  is  made  to  the  mayor,  director  of  public  safety, 
superintendent  of  police,  or  other  persons  in  charge  of  the  police  force,  in  any  city  of 
the  first,  second  or  third  class  in  this  State,  that  the  scaffolding,  or  slings,  nangers, 
blocks,  pulleys,  stays,  braces,  ladders,  irons,  or  ropes  of  any  sling  or  stationary  scaffold- 
ing, used  in  the  construction,  alteration,  repairing,  painting,  cleaning,  or  pointing  of 
buildings,  within  the  limits  of  any  city  aforesaid {  are  unsafe,  or  liable  to  prove  dan- 
gerous to  life  or  limb  of  any  person,  sucn  mayor,  director  of  public  safety,  superintend- 
ent of  police,  or  other  person  in  charge  of  the  police  force,  shall  immediately  cause 
an  inspection  to  be  made  of  such  scaffolding,  or  the  slings,  hangers,  blocks,  pulleys, 
stays,  braces,  ladders,  irons,  ropes  or  other  parts  connected  therewith.  If,  after 
examination,  such  scaffolding  or  any  of  such  parts  is  found  to  be  dangerous  to  life  or 
limb,  the  mayor,  director  of  public  safety,  superintendent  of  police,  or  other  persons 
in  charge  of  the  police  force,  shall  prohibit  the  use  thereof,  and  require  the  same  to 
be  altered  and  reconstructed  so  as  to  avoid  such  danger.  The  person  directed  to  make 
such  inspection  shall  attach  such  certificate  to  the  scaffolding,  or  the  slings,  hangers, 
irons,  ropes,  or  other  parts  thereof,  examined  by  him,  stating  that  he  has  made  such 
examination,  and  that  he  has  found  it  safe  or  unsafe,  as  the  case  may  be.  If  he  declare 
it  unsafe,  he  shall  at  once,  in  writing,  notify  the  person  responsible  for  its  erection  of 
the  fact,  and  warn  them  against  the  use  thereof.    Such  notice  shall  be  served  personally 
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upon  the  perron  responsible  for  the  erecting,  or  by  conspicuously  affixing  it  to  the 
scaffolding  or  part  thereof  to  be  declared  unsafe.  After  such  notice  has  been  so  served 
or  affixed,  the  person  responsible  therefor  shall  immediately  remove  such  scaffolding 
or  part  thereof,  and  alter  or  strengthen  it  in  such  manner  as  to  render  it  safe,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  person  who  has  examined~it,  or  of  his  superiors.  Any  person  whose 
duty  it  is  to  examine  or  test  any  scaffolding  or  part  thereof,  as  required  by  this  act, 
shall  have  free  access  at  all  reasonable  hours  to  any  building  or  premises  containing 
them,  or  where  they  may  be  used. 

Sec  2.  If  any  scaffolding  or  staging,  swung  or  suspended  from  an  overhead  support 
or  supports,  shall  be  more  than  ten  feet  from  the  ground  or  floor,  the  same  shall  be 
deemed  unsuitable  and  improper,  and  as  not  giving  proper  protection  to  the  life  and 
limb  of  any  person  employed  or  engaged  thereon,  unless  such  scaffolding  or  staging 
shall,  when  the  same  is  in  use,  have  a  safety  rail,  rising  at  least  thirty-four  inches  above 
the  floor  or  main  portion  of  such  scaffolding  or  staging,  and  extending  along  the  outside 
thereof  the  entire  length  of  the  outside  thereof,  properly  attached  thereto,  and  unless 
such  scaffolding  or  staging  shall  be  provided  with  braces  so  as  to  sustain  the  weight  of 
a  man's  body  leaning  against  it,  and  prevent  the  scaffolding  or  staging  from  swaying 
from  the  building  or  structure. 

Sec.  3.  All  swinging  and  stationary  scaffolding  shall  be  so  constructed  as  to  bear  four 
times  the  maximum  weight  to  be  dependent  therefrom  or  placed  thereon  when  in  use, 
and  not  more  than  three  men  shall  be  allowed  on  any  swinging  scaffolding  at  one  time. 

Sec.  4.  Any  person  who  violates,  or  omits  to  comply  with,  any  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  or  who  suffers  or  permits  the  use  of  any  article  or  scaffolding  declared 
by  a  proper  officer  to  be  defective,  or  who  destroys  or  defaces  any  notice  posted  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or  who  hinders  or  obstructs  any  officer  who 
may  be  detailed  to  enforce  its  provisions,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars  or  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Approved  the  15th  day  of  April,  A  D.  1907. 

Act  No.  90.— Employment  offices. 

Section  1.  The  director  of  the  department  of  public  safety,  in  cities  of  the  first 
and  second  class  in  this  Commonwealth,  shall,  upon  petition,  license  and  regulate 
employment  agencies  therein,  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec  2.  The  term  "person,"  used  in  this  act,  means  and  includes  any  individual, 
company,  association,  partnership,  corporation  or  their  agents.  The  term  "licensed 
person  "  means  and  includes  any  person  licensed  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The 
term  "employment  agency"  means  and  includes  any  person  who  procures,  offers  to 
procure,  promises  to  procure,  attempts  to  procure,  or  aids  in  procuring,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  help  or  employment  for  another,  where  any  fee,  remuneration,  privilege, 
profit,  or  any  consideration,  of  any  nature  whatsoever,  is  promised,  paid,  or  received 
therefor,  either  directly  or  indirectly.  The  term  "fee11  means  and  includes  money, 
or  a  promise  to  pay  money,  and  every  form  of  and  nature  of  remuneration,  privilege, 
profit,  or  consideration,  promised,  paid,  or  received,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  any 
service,  of  whatsoever  nature,  performed,  offered  to  be  performed,  or  promised  to  be 
performed  by  such  employment  agency.  The  term  "privilege"  means  and  includes 
the  furnishing  of  food,  liquors,  supplies,  tools,  and  shelter  to  laborers.  The  term 
"applicant  for  employment"  means  any  person  seeking  work,  employment,  or  engage- 
ment of  any  lawful  character.  The  term  "applicant  for  help"  means  any  person  or 
persons  seeking  help,  employees,  or  performers  in  anv  legitimate  enterprise;  and  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  " employment"  or  "help"  shall  not  be  limited  to  mean  manual 
occupation,  but  shall  include  professional,  and  all  legitimate,  service. 

Sec.  3.  No  person  shall  open,  operate,  maintain,  or  conduct,  either  temporarily 
or  otherwise,  any  employment  agency t  or  perform  any  of  the  acts  authorized  to  be 
performed  by  an  employment  agency,  in  any  city  of  the  first  or  second  class,  without 
procuring  a  license  from  the  director  of  public  safety,  as  provided  herein.  The 
application  for  a  license  must  be  made  in  a  form  prescribed  by  the  director  of  public 
safety,  and  may  be  made  at  any  time;  but  every  such  license  shall  expire  on  the  first 
day  of  October  following  its  issue,  unless  sooner  surrendered  or  revoked.  Every 
applicant  for  a  license  shall  furnish  to  the  director  of  public  safety,  at  the  time  of 
making  his  application  for  a  license,  a  statement  containing  the  full  name  of  the 
applicant,  his  place  of  residence,  and  a  description  of  the  premises  on  which  he 
desires  to  conduct  an  employment  agency.  If  the  applicant  is  a  corporation,  the 
application  must  specify  also  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  president,  treasurer,  and 
secretary  thereof,  or  other  officers  performing  corresponding  duties  under  different 
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names:  and  the  director  of  public  safety  may,  in  his  discretion,  require  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  the  officers,  including  the  directors,  of  any  corporate  applicant 
for  a  license.  If  the  applicant  is  a  partnership  or  unincorporated  association,  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  the  members  thereof  must  be  specified  in  the  application. 
The  application  must  be  subscribed  by  the  applicant  or  applicants  therefor,  if  natural 
persons;  and  if  a  corporation,  in  the  corporate  name,  by  the  president  or  chief  officer 
thereof,  attested  by  the  secretary  or  assistant  secretary,  with  the  corporate  seal  attached. 
Each  application  must  state  that  the  applicant  or  applicants  is  or  are  the  person  or 
persons  who  have  the  sole  beneficial  interest  in  the  business  established  or  to  be 
established,  and  must  have  attached  thereto  an  affidavit  that  all  the  statements  con- 
tained in  the  application  are  true.  The  statements  contained  in  said  application  for 
a  license  shall  be  received  in  evidence  in  all  courts  of  this  Commonwealth  and  shall 
be  competent  and  sufficient  prima  facie  evidence  of  all  the  facts  stated  therein;  and 
for  each  and  every  misstatement  in  said  application  a  city  magistrate,  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  any  inferior  magistrate,  having  original  jurisdiction  in  criminal  cases,  shall 
nave  summary  jurisdiction,  and  the  right  to  impose,  for  each  such  misstatement,  a 
fine  of  twenty-five  (25)  dollars.  The  application  for  a  license  shall  be  accompanied 
by  the  affidavit  of  two  freeholders,  of  tne  ward  in  which  the  agency  is  sought  to  be 
established,  that  the  applicant  is  a  person  of  good  moral  character;  or,  if  a  corporation, 
that  the  officers  thereof,  and  those  under  whose  direction  the  business  of  the  employ- 
ment agency  is  to  be  carried  on,  are  persons  of  good  moral  character}  and  the  director 
of  public  safety  may  also  require  any  other  statements  to  be  made  in  the  application 
which  he  may  deem  necessary.  A  fee  of  fifty  (50}  dollars,  for  the  use  of  the  city, 
shall  accompany  each  application  for  a  license,  which  fee  shall  be  returned  if  the 
license  is  not  granted.  Every  application  for  a  license  shall  be  filed  not  less  than 
one  week  prior  to  the  granting  thereof,  and  notice  thereof  shall  be  posted  in  the  office 
of  the  director  of  public  safety  from  the  date  of  filing  until  the  date  of  final  action 
thereon,  and  a  written  protest  may  be  made  by  any  person  against  the  granting  of 
such  license.  The  director  of  public  safety  shall  either  grant  or  reject  Baid  applica- 
tion for  a  license  within  thirty  days  from  tne  time  of  the  filing  thereof. 

Sec  4.  Each  applicant  shall  file  with  his  application  for  a  license  a  bond,  in  form 
approved  by  the  director  of  public  safety,  in  the  penal  sum  of  one  thousand  ($1,000) 
dollars,  with  one  or  more  sufficient  sureties,  conditioned  that  the  applicant  will  not 
violate  any  of  the  duties,  terms,  conditions,  provisions,  or  requirements  of  this  act. 
If  any  person  shall  be  aggrieved  by  the  misconduct  of  any  such  licensed  person,  in 
violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  shall  recover  judgment  against  him 
therefor,  such  person  may,  after  the  return  unsatisfied,  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
any  execution  issued  upon  said  judgment,  maintain  an  action  in  his  own  name,  upon 
the  bond  of  said  licensed  person,  in  any  court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  amount 
claimed,  provided  such  court  shall,  upon  application  made  for  the  purpose,  grant 
leave  to  bring  such  action. 

Sec  5.  The  license  certificate  shall  be  furnished  by  the  director  of  public  safety, 
and  shall  be  printed  in  a  suitable  manner.  Such  license  shall  not  be  used  by  any 
other  than  the  person  to  whom  it  is  issued,  or  at  any  place  other  than  that  designated 
in  the  certificate,  and  shall  not  be  transferred  or  assigned  to  any  other  person.  If  a 
person  holding  a  license  certificate,  authorizing  him  to  conduct  an  employment 
agency  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  against  whom  no  complaint,  prosecution,  or 
action  is  pending  on  account  of  any  violation  thereof,  shall  voluntarily  surrender 
such  license  certificate,  provided  it  has  at  least  one  month  to  run,  the  director  of 
public  safety  shall  refund  to  the  person  the  sum  of  four  dollars  for  each  month  which 
the  certificate  has  yet  to  run,  commencing  with  the  first  day  of  the  month  succeeding 
the  one  in  which  said  license  certificate  is  surrendered,  unless  such  surrender  be  on 
the  first  day  of  the  month.  Every  licensed  person  shall  post  his  license  certificate  in 
a  conspicuous  place  in  his  agency.  If  for  any  cause,  as  hereinafter  provided  in  sections 
nine,  ten,  ana  eleven,  such  license  is  revoked,  the  director  of  public  safety  shall 
not  issue  another  license  to  said  person,  to  his  representative,  to  his  agent,  or  to  any 
person  with  whom  he  is  to  be  associated  in  the  employment  agency  business.  When- 
ever such  license  is  revoked  for  violation  of  other  provisions  of  this  act,  the  director 
of  public  safety  may,  in  his  discretion,  reissue  a  license,  but  not  within  a  period  of 
six  months. 

Sec  6.  No  such  agency  shall  be  located  on  premises,  or  in  connection  with  a  build- 
ing or  premises,  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises, 
excepting  cafes  or  restaurants  in  office  buildings.  No  person  shall  procure  or  offer  to 
procure  help  or  employment  in  a  room  or  rooms  adjoining,  either  laterally  or  verti- 
cally, a  room  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises,  and 
no  licensed  person  shall  furnish  intoxicating  liquors  to  any  applicant  for  employment. 
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8xc.  7.  Every  licensed  person  shall  keep  accurate  records,  in  the  English  language, 
in  a  form  approved  by  the  director  of  public  safety,  in  which  he  shall  ontor  or  cause 
to  be  entered  the  name  and  address  of  every  applicant  to  whom  employment  is  prom- 
ised or  offered,  the  date  of  such,  application,  the  amount  of  the  fee  demanded,  charged, 
or  received,  and,  whenever  possible,  the  name  and  address  of  former  employers  of 
persons  to  whom  such  applicant  is  known.  In  a  separate  register  said  licensed  person 
shall  enter  or  cause  to  be  entered  the  name  and  address  of  every  applicant  to  whom 
help  is  promised,  the  date  of  such  application,  the  kind  of  help  requested,  tne  names 
of  persons  sent,  with  the  designation  of  the  one  employed,  the  amount  of  the  fee 
received,  and  the  rate  of  wages  agreed  upon.  The  said  records  shall  be  open,  during 
business  hours,  to  inspection  by  the  director  of  public  safety,  his  deputy,  or  duly 
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I  inspectors,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  make  any  false  entry 
Herein. 

Sec  8.  The  rate  of  fees  which  such  licensed  person  intends  to  charge  must  be 
filed  with  the  director  of  public  safety,  and  a  plain  and  legible  duplicate,  signed  by 
the  director  of  public  safety,  shall  be  conspicuously  posted  in  each  room  of  such 
agency.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  charge  a  fee  in  excess  of  the  rates  aforesaid, 
or  receive  or  accept  any  valuable  thing  or  gift  as  a  fee  or  pledge,  or  in  lieu  thereof. 
The  fee  charged  applicants  for  help  or  employment  shall  be  good  for  a  period  of  one 
month,  and  no  additional  or  other  fee  shall  be  charged  for  any  service  rendered  by 
such  agency  during  this  time,  except  when  the  employment  or  engagement  is  of  a  tem- 
porary nature,  not  to  exceed  in  any  single  contract  one  month,  then  the  fee  shall 
not  exceed  ten  per  centum  of  the  salary  paid.  Failure  of  said  applicant  for  help  to 
notify  said  licensed  person  that  such  help  has  been  obtained,  through  means  other 
than  said  agency,  shall  entitle  said  licensed  person  to  retain  the  entire  fee.  In  case 
an  applicant  for  help  or  employment  shall  not  obtain  such  through  said  agency,  such 
licensed  person  shall,  on  demand,  repay  the  full  amount  of  the  fee  paid  therefor, 
allowing  a  time  which  the  director  may  deem  reasonable  to  determine  the  fact  of 
the  applicant's  failure  to  obtain  help  or  employment.  When,  however:  upon  evi- 
dence satisfactory  to  the  director  of  public  safety,  it  appears  that  said  licensed 
person  has  in  good  faith  made  an  honest  attempt  to  procure  help  or  employment  for 
said  applicant,  he  will  be  entitled  to  retain,  of  such  fee  paid,  an  amount  not  exceeding 
fifty  cents.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  licensed  person  to  give  to  every  applicant 
for  employment  or  help,  from  whom  a  fee  shall  be  received,  a  receipt,  in  whicn  shall 
be  stated  the  name  ana  address  of  said  applicant,  the  date  and  amount  of  the  fee, 
the  period  for  which  the  fee  is  good,  and  tne  kind  of  employ ement  or  help  for  which 
it  is  paid.  No  fee  or  other  payment  shall  be  accepted  by  any  such  licensed  person 
for  any  other  purpose,  except  as  herein  provided,  and  no  such  licensed  person  shall 
divide  fees  with,  or  pay  commissions  to,  persons  to  whom  applicants  are  sent  for 
employment.  Every  such  licensed  person  shall  post  in  a  conspicuous  place,  in  each 
room  of  his  agency,  a  plain  and  legible  copy  of  this  act,  which  shall  be  printed  in 
languages  which  persons  commonly  doing  business  with  such  agency  can  understand, 
and  upon  which  appears  the  name  and  address  of  the  office  of  the  director  of  public 
safety,  and  advising  that  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  any  one  connected  with 
such  agency  should  be  reported  to  him. 

Sec  9.  Whenever  an  applicant  for  employment  is  sent  out  of  the  city  in  which  said 
agency  is  located,  under  contract  for  labor,  he  shall  be  furnished,  at  the  time  the 
agreement  is  consummated,  and  in  a  language  which  he  can  understand,  a  memo- 
randum showing  his  destination,  written  in  full,  the  name  and  address  of  his  employer, 
the  nature  of  the  work  to  be  performed,  hours  of  labor  (except  in  household),  wages 
offered,  and  the  terms  of  transportation.  A  duplicate  shall  be  filed  in  said  agency. 
Every  such  licensed  person  shall  give  to  every  applicant  for  employment,  sent  to  a 
place  within  the  city,  a  card  containing  the  printed  name 'and  address  of  such  employ- 
ment agency,  together  with  the  name  and  address  of  the  person  to  whom  said  appli- 
cant is  sent  for  employment.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  furnish  employment 
to  any  child,  in  violation  of  the  laws  regulating  the  labor  of  children  or  tneir  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school. 

Sec  10.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  furnish  any  female  employee  for  immoral 
purposes;  or  send  or  cause  to  be  sent  any  female  employees  to  enter,  as  servant  or 
inmate,  or  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  any  place  of  bad  repute,  house  of  ill  fame  or 
assignation  house,  or  any  house  or  place  of  amusement  kept  for  immoral  purposes, 
the  character  of  which  such  licensed  person  could  have  ascertained  upon  reasonable 
inquiry.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  knowingly  admit,  or  allow  to  remain  in  said 
agency,  any  person  of  bad  character,  prostitute,  gambler,  or  intoxicated  person. 

Sec  11.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  publish  or  cause  to  be  published  any  false 
or  fraudulent  or  misleading  advertisement  or  notice  relating  to  his  employment 
agency;  nor  shall  any  such  licensed  person  advertise  his  employment  agency  by 
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means  of  cards,  circulars,  or  signs,  in  newspapers  or  other  publications,  unless  all 
such  advertisements  shall  set  forth  the  name  of  the  agency,  as  such,  and  its  address; 
nor  shall  any  such  licensed  person  use  any  letter  heads,  receipts  or  blanks  not  con- 
taining the  name  and  address  of  such  agency.  No  such  licensed  person  shall  give 
any  false  information,  or  make  any  false  representation,  concerning  employment  to 
any  applicant,  either  for  employment  or  help.  No  such  licensed  person  snail  send 
out  any  applicant  without  having  obtained  a  bona  fide  order  from  the  prospective 
employer,  to  whom  said  applicant  is  sent. 

Sec  12.  The  enforcement  of  this  act,  in  each  city  of  the  first  or  second  class,  shall 
be  intrusted  to  the  director  of  public  safety  of  said  city,  who  is  hereby  authorized 
and  empowered  to  appoint  a  deputy,  who  shall  exercise  ail  the  powers  of  the  director 
of  public  safety  conferred  by  this  act,  and  one  or  more  inspectors,  who  shall  have 
no  duties  to  perform  other  than  the  enforcement  of  this  act.  The  director  of  public 
safety  shall  also  appoint  such  clerks  and  other  assistants  as  may  be  required  to  enforce 
this  act.  The  salaries  of  such  deputy  inspector,  or  inspectors,  clerks,  and  assistants, 
shall  be  determined  and  provided  by  the  councils  of  said  city.  Each  agency,  at 
least  once  in  two  months,  shall  be  visited  by  an  inspector,  who  shall  make  a  written 
report  thereof  to  the  director  of  public  safety,  which  shall  be  preserved  in  his  office. 
All  complaints  shall  be  considered  and  disposed  of  by  the  director  of  public  safety, 
or  his  deputy,  after  an  investigation  by  an  inspector  under  his  direction.  Complaints 
against  any  such  licensed  person  may  be  made,  orally  or  in  writing,  to  the  director 
of  public  safety  or  to  his  deputy,  and  notice  of.sucn  complaint  shall  forthwith  be 
given  to  said  licensed  person  by  the  director  of  public  safety  or  his  deputy,  and  a 
hearing  thereon  shall  be  given  by  the  director  of  public  safety  or  his  deputy,  within 
three  days  after  notice  is  given  to  said  licensed  person.  A  record  shall  be  kept  of 
all  such  complaints  and  hearings.  The  director  01  public  safety  or  his  deputy  shall 
refuse  to  issue,  or  shall  revoke,  any  license  for  a  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act;  but  reasonable  opportunity  shall  be  given  an  applicant  or  the  licensed  person 
to  defend  himself.  When  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  director  of  public 
safety  or  his  deputy  that  any  such  licensed  person  is  guilty  of  any  immoral  or  fraudu- 
lent act,  in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  his  agency,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
director  of  public  safety  or  his  deputy  forthwith  to  revoke  his  license. 

Sec.  13.  Any  person  who  shall  open  or  conduct  an  employment  agency,  in  any 
city  of  the  firat  or  second  class,  without  procuring  a  license  as  required  by  this  act, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Any  licensed  or  other  person  who  violates  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of 
not  more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both,'  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec  14.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  agencies  which  procure  employ- 
ment for  school  teachers  exclusively;  nor  to  registries  of  any  incorporated  association 
of  nurses;  nor  to  bureaus  conducted  by  recognized  medical  institutions;  nor  to  agen- 
cies exclusively  engaged  in  procuring  executive,  technical,  clerical,  or  Bales  positions 
for  men  only;  nor  to  departments  or  bureaus  maintained  by  persons,  firms,  or  corpo- 
rations, or  associations,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  help  for  themselves,  where  no 
fee  is  charged  the  applicant  for  employment. 

Approved  the  25th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1907. 

Act  No.  162. — Payment  of  wages  due  deceased  employees. 

Section  1.  From  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  any  employer 
in  this  Commonwealth,  at  any  time  not  less  than  thirty  days  after  the  death  of  nis 
employee,  to  pay  all  wages  due  to  such  deceased  employee  to  the  wife,  children, 
father  or  mother,  sister  or  brother  (preference  being  given  in  the  order  named)  of  the 
deceased  emplovee,  without  requiring  letters  of  administration  to  be  issued  upon 
the  estate  of  said  deceased  employee,  where  such  wages  due  do  not  exceed  seventy- 
five  dollars  in  amount:  Provided,  however,  That  if  such  deceased  employees  shall 
not  leave  a  wife,  children,  father,  mother,  sister,  or  brother  surviving  him,  then  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  said  employer  to  pay  the  wages  due  such  deceased  employee  to  the 
creditors,  as  follows:  Undertaker,  physician,  boarding  house  keeper,  and  nurse,  each 
his  or  her  pro  rata  share  of  wages,  not  exceeding  seventy-five  dollars,  due  the  deceased, 
upon  affidavit  of  fact  furnished,  without  letters  of  administration  being  issued. 

Sec  2.  The  payment  of  such  wages  shall  be  a  full  discharge  and  release  to  the 
employer  from  the  wages  so  due  and  paid. 

Approved  the  23d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1907. 
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Act  No.  167. — Civil  service— Labor  service. 

8BCTTON  9.  All  examinations  for  positions  in  the  classified  service  shall  be  practical 
in  their  character,  and  shall  relate  to  such  matters,  and  include  such  inquiries,  as 
will  fairly  and  fully  test  the  comparative  merit  and  fitness  of  the  persons  examined 
to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  or  employment  sought  by  them.  All  examinations 
shall  be  open  to  all  applicants  who  have  fulfilled  the  preliminary  requirements, 
stated  in  section  ten  of  this  act.  The  examinations  of  applicants  for  employment 
as  laborers  shall  relate  to  their  capacity  for  labor,  their  habits  as  to  to  sobriety  and 
industry,  and  their  experiences  in  the  kind  of  work  for  which  they  apply.  All  appli- 
cants for  any  position  in  the  classified  service  may,  subject  to  regulations  adopted 
by  the  civil  service  commission,  be  required  to  submit  to  a  physical  examination 
before  being  admitted  to  the  regular  examinations  held  by  the  com  mission.    *    *    * 

Sec.  19.  The  labor  class  shall  include  ordinary,  unskilled  laborers.  Vacancies 
in  the  labor  class  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  from  lists  of  applicants  registered 
by  the  civil  service  commission.  Preference  in  employment  from  such  lists  shall 
be  given  according  to  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  commission.  The  com- 
mission may  establish  separate  labor  lists  for  various  institutions  and  departments. 
The  commission  shall  require  an  applicant  for  registration  for  the  labor  service,  before 
he  can  be  registered,  to  furnish  such  evidence  or  to  pass  such  examinations  as  it  may 
deem  proper  with  respect  to  his  age,  residence,  physical  condition,  capacity  for  labor, 
sobriety,  industry,  and  experience  in  the  kind  of  work  for  which  he  applies. 

Approved  the  23d  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1907. 

Act  No.  206. — Payment  of  wages  of  miners — Removing  or  defacing  checks,  etc 

Section  1.  Any  person  who  willfully  shall,  from  any  loaded  coal  car  in  or  about 
any  mines,  breaker,  or  yard,  in  this  Commonwealth,  take,  remove,  sever,  carry  away, 
obliterate,  or  destroy  any  ticket,  card,  tin  slip,  or  other  device  or  sign,  used  to  indi- 
cate or  identify  the  person  or  persons  to  whom  credit  or  pay  is  or  shall  be  due  for  the 
mining  of  coal  in  said  car,  or  for  the  loading  of  said  car,  for  the  purpose  of  depriving 
such  person  or  persons  from  getting  credit  or  pay  for  said  car,  or  for  the  purpose  of 
defrauding  such  person  in  any  manner,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  misdemeanor,  and, 
upon  conviction  therefor,  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars  or  to  undergo  an  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  either  or  both,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court;  and  the  jury  trying  the  case  may  infer  such  intent  from 
the  fact  of  taking,  removing,  carrying  away,  severing,  obliterating,  or  destroying, 
in  any  manner,  of  such  tickets,  card,  tin  slip,  or  other  device  or  sign,  as  aforesaid. 

Approved  the  28th  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1907. 

Act  No.  237. — Employment  of  children — School  attendance. 
[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  pp.  782, 783.] 

Act  No.  241. — Employment  of  children — School  attendance. 
[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  pp.  783, 784.] 

Act  No.  250. — Accidents  on  railroads. 

Section  13.  The  [state  railroad]  commission  shall  investigate  the  cause  of  any 
Accident  on  the  lines  or  property  of  any  common  carrier,  resulting  in  loss  of  life  or 
injury  to  persons,  within  thirty  days  of  the  happening  of  said  accident,  when,  in 
their  judgment,  said  accident  shall  require  investigation;  and  shall  advise  said 
common  carrier  of  the  result  of  said  investigation,  within  sixty  days  from  the  happening 
of  said  accident,  and  shall  include  the  result  of  said  investigation  in  their  reports. 
Before  making  any  such  examination  or  investigation,  under  this  section,  reasonable 
notice  shall  be  given  to  the  corporation,  person,  or  persons,  conducting  and  managing 
such  common  carrier,  of  the  time  and  place  of  commencing  the  same.  The  general 
superintendent  or  manager  of  every  common  carrier  shall  inform  the  commission  of 
any  such  accident  immediately  after  its  occurrence. 

Approved  the  31st  day  of  May,  A.  D.  1907. 

Act  No.  328. — Liability  of  railroad  companies  to  workmen  not  employees. 

Section  1.  The  first  section  of  an  act,  entitled  "An  act  relating  to  railroad  com- 
panies and  common  carriers;   defining  their  liability,  and  authorizing  them  to  pro- 
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vide  means  of  indemnity  against  loss  of  life  and  personal  injury,"  approved  April 
fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"  Wnen  any  person  shall  sustain  personal  injury  or  loss  of  life  while  lawfully  engaged 
or  employed  on  or  about  the  roaas,  works,  depots,  and  premises  of  a  railroad  com- 
pany, or  in  or  about  any  train  or  car  therein  or  thereon,  of  which  company  such  person 
is  not  an  employee,  the  right  of  action  and  recovery  in  all  such  cases  against  the  com- 
pany shall  be  such  only  as  would  exist  if  such  person  were  an  employee:  Provided, 
That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  passengers,'1  is  hereby  repealed. 

Approved  the  10th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1907. 

Act  No.  329. — Liability  of  employers  far  injuries  to  employees, 
[See  Bulletin  No.  74,  pp.  81, 82.] 

PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

ACTS  OF  U.  S.  PHILIPPINE  COMMISSION— 1907. 

Act  No.  1582. — Protection  of  employees  as  voters. 

Section  29. 

******* 

Any  person  who  influences  or  attempts  to  influence  a  voter  to  give  or  to  withhold 
his  vote  at  an  election  by  threatening  to  discharge  such  voter  from  his  employment 
or  to  reduce  his  wages,  or  by  promising  to  give  him  employment  at  higher  wages,  and 
any  person  who  discharges  any  voter  from  his  employment  or  reduces  his  wages  for 
giving  or  withholding  his  vote  at  an  election,  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  for 
not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year,  or  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred pesos  nor  more  than  five  hundred  pesos,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
******** 

Enacted,  January  9,  1907. 

Act  No.  1602. — Examination,  etc.,  of  steam  engineers — Coast  trade. 

Section  1.  Section  one  of  act  numbered  seven  hundred  and  eighty,  *  *  *  is 
hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  A  board  is  hereby  created,  to  consist  of  the  insular  collector  of  customs, 
the  supervising  inspector  of  hulls  and  boilers,  and  assistant  inspector  of  hulls,  one 
person  holding  an  unexpired  license  as  master  in  the  Philippine  coastwise  trade,  and 
one  other  competent  person,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  examine  and  certify  for  licenses 
all  applicants  for  licenses  as  watch  officers  and  engineers  upon  vessels  of  the  Philippine 
Islands.  The  insular  collector  of  customs  shall  be  president  of  the  board  ex  officio, 
and  any  three  members  thereof  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness. This  board  shall  be  known  and  referred  to  as  the  "  Board  on  Philippine  Marine 
Examinations."  The  insular  collector  of  customs  is  authorized  to  designate  the  per- 
sons who  shall  constitute  the  board,  from  among  the  classes  above  enumerated,  and  to 
detail  from  the  clerical  force  provided  for  the  bureau  of  customs  a  competent  person 
to  serve  as  secretary  of  the  board  without  additional  compensation:  Provided,  That 
nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  make  such  secretary  a  member  of  the 
board  for  any  other  purpose:  And  provided  further ,  That  the  expenses  of  the  said  board 
shall  be  paid  from  tne  regular  appropriation  for  the  bureau  of  customs. 

Enacted,  March  12,  1907. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 

Chapter  1429. — Factories  and  workshops — Supply  of  drinking  water. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  p.  964.] 

Chapter  1458. — Employment  of  children — Age  limit. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  p.  792.] 
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SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 

Act  No.  233. — Hours  of  labor  in  cotton  and  woolen  mills. 
[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  p.  796.] 

Act  No.  259. — Emigrant  agents. 

Section  1.  No  person  shall  carry  on  the  business  of  an  emigrant  agent  in  this  State 
without  having  first  obtained  a  license  therefor  from  the  county  treasurer  of  each 
county  in  which  he  solicits  emigrants.  Any  person  shall  be  entitled  to  a  license, 
which  shall  be  good  for  one  year,  upon  payment  into  the  county  treasury,  for  the  use 
of  said  county,  two  thousand  dollars  in  each  county  in  which  "he  operates  or  solicits 
emigrants,  for  each  year  so  engaged.  Any  person  doing  business  of  an  emigrant  agent 
without  having  first  obtained  said  license,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  punished  by  fine,  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars 
and  not  more  than  five  thousand  dollars,  or  may  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  or  on 
the  public  works  not  less  than  four  months,  or  confined  in  the  state  prison,  at  hard 
labor,  not  exceeding  two  years  for  each  and  every  offense,  within  the  discretion  of 
the  court. 

Sec  2.  The  term  "emigrant  agent, "  as  contemplated  in  this  act,  shall  be  construed 
to  mean  any  person  engaged  in  hiring  laborers  or  soliciting  emigrants  in  this  State,  to 
be  employed  oeyond  the  limits  of  the  same. 

Approved  the  20th  day  of  February,  A.  D.  1907. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 

Chapter  135.— Employment  of  children. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  p.  797.] 

Chapter  219. — Liability  of  railroad  companies  for  injuries  to  employees. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  74,  pp.  85, 86.] 

Chapter  220. — Hours  of  labor  oj  employees  on  railroads. 

Section  1.  No  common  carrier,  nor  any  officer  nor  agent  thereof,  shall  require  or  per- 
mit any  employee  engaged  in  or  connected  with  the  movement  of  any  train  to  remain 
on  duty  more  tnan  sixteen  consecutive  hours,  or  require  or  permit  any  such  employee 
who  has  been  on  duty  sixteen  consecutive  hours  to  so  on  duty  without  having  nad  at 
least  ten  hours  off  duty,  or  require  or  permit  any  such  employee  who  has  been  on  duty 
sixteen  hours  in  the  aggregate  in  any  twenty-four  hour  period  to  continue  on  duty  or 
to  go  on  duty  without  naving  had  at  least  eight  hours  off  without  duty  within  such 
twenty-four  hour  period . 

Sec.  2.  In  any  prosecution  for  a  violation  of  the  preceding  section,  it  shall  be  a  suffi- 
cient defense  to  show  that  the  employee  was  prevented  from  reaching  bis  terminal  by 
any  casualty  occurring  before  he  started  on  his  trip,  or  by  accident  or  unexpected 
delay  of  trains  scheduled  to  make  connections  with  the  train  on  which  such  employee 
was  serving. 

Sec  3.  Any  common  carrier  and  any  officer  or  agent  thereof  violating  any  of  the 
provisions  of  section  one  of  this  act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a 
fine  of  not  less  than  $100  or  more  than  $1,000. 

Sec  4.  The  board  of  railroad  commissioners  shall  fully  investigate  all  cases  of 
violation  of  this  act,  and  for  that  purpose  may  subpoena  witnesses,  administer  oaths, 
interrogate  witnesses,  take  testimony  and  require  the  production  of  books  and  papers 
either  within  or  without  the  State,  and  shall  lodge  with  the  proper  states  attorneys 
information  of  such  violations  as  may  come  to  its  Knowledge. 

Sec  6.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  be  applied  to  relief  or  wreck  trains. 

Approved,  February  13, 1907. 
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Accident  insurance.    (See  Insur- 
ance, accident.) 
Accidents  in  factories: 

New  Jersey , 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Accidents  in  mines: 

Ohio 

United  States 

Accidents  on  railroads: 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Montana , 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

8outh  Carolina 

Vermont 

Accidents  to  employees: 

Illinois 

United  States 

Advances  made  by  employers. 

(See  Employers'  advances.) 
Age  of  employment  of  children. 
(See  Children,  employment  of.) 
Age  of  employment  of  telegraph 
operators  on  railroads: 

Nebraska 

Alien  contract  labor: 

Delaware 

United  8tates 

United  8tates  (D) 

United  States  (Op.) 

Antitrust  act: 

Texas  (D) 

United  States  (D) 

Arbitration  of  labor  disputes: 

Colorado 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Nevada 

New  York 

O  klahoma 

United  States  (D) 

Assignment  of  claims  to  avoid 
exemption  laws.    (See  Exemp- 
tion of  wages,  assignments  to 
avoid.) 
Assignment  of  wages: 

Colorado 


73 


1015 
461 
359 

379 
414 

1043 

1049 
274,275 
276 
771 
581 

1023 
647 

1032 
399 
406 
411 
779 
621 
629 
SCO 
397 

262 
416,416 


1031 

1021 
397-399 
183-185 
173-176 
200-205 

633,634 
710,711 
622-630 

1046 
707,708 
708-710 
1033-1035 
406,407 
412 
206-212 


1049-1051 


Assignment  of  wages— Concluded. 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Minnesota 

New  York 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Bakeries,  hours  of  labor  of  em- 
ployees In.  (See  Hours  of  labor.) 
Bakeries,  inspection  of.    (See  In- 
spection, etc.) 
Barber  shops,  inspection,  etc.,  of: 

New  Hampshire 

Barbers,  examination,  etc.,  of. 

(See  Examination,  etc.) 
Benefit  societies: 

South  Carolina  (D) 

Blacklisting: 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Minnesota  (D) 

Nevada 


Boycotting: 
Colorado 


(See  also  Interference  with 
employment.) 
Bribery,  etc.,  of  employees: 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Virginia 

Washington 

W  i  sconsi  n 

Bribery    of    representatives    of 
labor  organizations: 

New  York 

Bureau  of  labor: 

California 


Iowa 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

Oklahoma 

Virginia 

United  States 

Bureau  of  mines: 

West  Virginia 

Cause  of  discharge.  (See  Dis- 
charge, statement  of  cause  of.) 


76 


|57 

62 
160 
\68 
75 
'  76 
58 
77 
70 
57 

67 


331 
1075 
236 
763 

767,768 
1087 

769,770 
584 
712 
396 
915 


1036 


351 
330,331 
709,710 
588,589 

330,331 


332 
209 

277,278 

710 

581 

1031, 1032 

905,906 

908,909 
360 

781,782 
912 

914,915 


718 

328 

712 

235 

655,656 

1027,1028 

1018,1019 

412 

781 

719 

912,913 
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Child  labor,  national  committee 
on.  incorporation  of: 

United  States 

Children  and  women,  employment 
of,  general  provisions: 

Louisiana 

Missouri  (D) 

Children  and  women,  employment 
of,  in  barrooms: 

Arizona 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Children  and  women,  employment 
of,  in  mines: 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Missouri 

New  York 

Children  and  women,  employment 
of.  investigation  of: 

United  States 

Children  and  women,  hours  of  la- 
bor of: 

Connecticut 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Child ren,  earnings  of.    (See  Earn- 
ings of  minors.) 
Child  ren,  employment  of,  age  limit 
for: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

California  (D) 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Georgia  (D) 

Idaho 

Illinois  (D) 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Michigan  (D) 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  (D) 

North  Carolina  (D) 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  (D) 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Washington  (D) 

WestViiginia 

Children,  employment  of, 
provisions: 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


71 
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(68 

\77 


899,400 


764 
186,187 


689 
715 


1077 
676 

1093 
468 


397 


73 

671 

70 

764 

67 

711 

60 

489,470 

73 

657 

73 

660 

62 

200 

72 

641,642 

68 

199-202 

62 

207,208 

77 

396-398 

73 

678 

68 

234 

77 

371,372 

72 

643,644 

69 

336-337 

68 

235,236 

62 

217,218 

70 

760 

70 

764 

72 

644,645 

70 

765-767 

62 

226 

70 

772 

62 

231 

64 

881,882 

72 

607 

62 

237 

72 

649,650 

62 

243 

77 

881,382 

[67 

863,864 

71 

373-376 

78 

684-586 

77 

412,413 

62 

258-260 

62 

263,266-268 

74 

239,240 

78 

577,578 

62 

269-271 

71 

395 

61 

1064,1065 

62 

280 

73 

667-659 

72 

638,639 

73 

660,661 

62 

200-202 

72 

641,642 

62 

206 

62 

207,208 

68 

230,231 

77 

396-398 

73 

678*679 

68 

234,235 

72 

643,644 

Children,  employment  of,  general 
provisions — Concluded. 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Washington .* 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Children,  employment  of,  in  bar- 
rooms: 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Maryland 

New  Hampshire 

South  Dakota 

Vermont'. 

Children,  employment  of,  in  cer- 
tain occupations,  forbidden: 

California 

California  (D) 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Maine 

O  klahoma 

Children,  employment  of,  in 
mines: 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Montana 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania , 

Pennsylvania  (D) 

West  Virginia 

Children,  employment  of,  in  street 
trades: 

District  of  Columbia 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Children,  hiring  out,  to  support 
parents  in  idleness: 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Children,  hours  of  labor  of: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

Oregon , 

Oregon  (D) 

Pennsylvania 
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684,685 
235,236 
760,761 
644,645 
765-767 
224-2£6 
768,772,773 
236,237 
647 
243,244 
245-248 
250,261 
255,257,258 
258-260 
266-268 
289-271 
276,277 
395 
279 
280 
284 


205 
209 
210 
261 
643,644 
223 
241 
274 
276 


199,200 

202,203 

643,644 

236 

222 

412 


211 
216 
236 
237-239 
412 


887-689 


768,771 
251 


667 
209 


263 
908 

667 
660 
200 

641,642 
207 
398 
678 
643 
216 
236 
760 

225,226 
241 
244 
269 

203,204 

206,267 
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Children,  night  work  by: 

Alaba.ua 

Arkansas 


California 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 


Vermont 

Children.    (See  alto  Children  and 

women.) 
Chinese,  exclusion,  etc.,  of: 

United  8tates 

Citizens  preferred  for  employment 
on  publio  works: 

Massachusetts 

New  Mexico 

Civil  service: 

Colorado 


Pennsylvania 

W  iscnnsin 

Coal,  weighing.     (See  Weighing 

coal.) 
Coercion  of  employees  in  trading, 
etc. : 

Oregon 

Combinations  to  fix  wages: 

Louisiana 

Commissioner  of  labor.    {See  Bu- 
reau of  labor.) 
Company  stores: 
New  York 


Compensation  for  injuries  of  Fed- 
eral employees: 

United  States 

Conspiracy,  labor  agreements  not: 

California  (D) 

Nevada(D)  

(Secaleo  Interference;  Intimi- 
dation.) 
Contract  labor,  alien.    (See  Alien 

contract  labor.) 
Contractors'  bonds.    (See  Protec- 
tion of  wages.) 
Contracts  of  employment,  regula- 
tion, etc..  of: 

Louisiana  (D) 

Contracts  of  employment  with  in- 
tent to  defraud: 
Alabama 


Georgia  (D). 
South  Carolina. 


Cooperative  associations: 

M  Innesota 

Death.    (See  Injuries  causing.) 
Discharge,  statement  of  cause  of: 

Missouri 

Divorce,  etc.,  statistics  of  to  be 
procured: 

California 

Earnings  of  married  women: 

New  Mexico 

Earning!  of  minors: 

Wisconsin 

Eight-hour  day: 

California 

Colorado 

Colorado  (D) 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Montana 

Montana  (D) 


01 


62 


667 
660 

200 
641,642 
398 
678 
234 
643 
236 
760 
226 
231 
905 
469 
259 
267 
269 
276,277 
305 


710,720 


708 
1004 

1046 
780 
629 

918 


624 
704 

461,462 

416,416 

181-183 
697-601 


861 

1043 

212-216 

714 

1023,1024 

1092 

328 
653 
281 

829,330 
331 

453-455 

773 

1092. 10P3 

685,  tf  6 

711-713 


Eight-hour  day— Concluded. 

Nevada 

Nevada  (D) 

New  York 

New  York  (D) 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Porto  Rico 

Washington  (D) 

Wyoming  (D) 

United  States 

United  States  (D) 

United  States  (Op.) 

Emigrant  agents: 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

North  Carolina  (D) 

South  Carolina 

Employees,  bribery,  etc.,  of.  (See 

Bribery,  etc.,  of  employees.) 
Employers'  advances,  repayment 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Louisiana  (D) 

New  Mexico 

South  Carolina 

South  Carolina  (D) 

Employers7  liability.   (See  Liabil- 
ity, etc.) 
Employers  to  furnish  names  of 
employees  to  officials : 

New  llexico 

Wyoming 

Employment,  foremen,  etc.,  ac- 
cepting fees  for  furnishing: 

Montana 

Employment  of  labor,  general 
provisions: 

North  Dakota 

Employment  offices: 

California 

California  (D) 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii 

Iowa 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

Now  York  (D) 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Virginia  (DJ 

(See  alto  Emigrant  agents; 
Lodging  houses,  sailors'.) 
Engineers,  examination,  etc.,  of. 

(See  Examination,  etc.) 
Enticing  employees: 

Arkansas , 

Louisiana 

West  Virginia  (D) 

Examination,  etc.,  of  barbers: 

Connecticut 

Kansas 

Maryland , 

Maryland  (D) 


72 


77 


f5 
70 
65 

62 
61 
57 
59  > 


586 
334,335 

470 
687,688 

412 
622,023 


455-457 
238 
714-717 
359-367 
175-180 
198-200 


378 
334 


631 


1044, 1045 
1054 

861 
1093,1094 

714 
1022-1029 


1094 

653 

1094,1095 


648 


411 

329 

693-696 

1048,1049 

333 
231-234 

394 

261 
276,277 
645,646 

771 

577 

654,655 

584,585 

1021,1022 

1024 

1090 

1025 

899-402 

713-715 

460 
462-467 
890,891 
379,380 
382,383 
625-628 

716 
728,729 


354 

764,765 
339-342 

832.333 

1080 

705-707 

338-340 
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Examination,  etc,  of  barbers- 
Concluded. 

New  York 

Oregon 

Oregon  (D) 

Washington  (D) 

Examination,  etc.,  of  horseshoers: 

Hawaii 

Washington  (D) 

New  York 

Examination,  etc.,  of  miners,  mine 
foremen,  etc.: 

Illinois  (D) 

Pennsylvania  (D) 

Examination,  etc.,  of  plumbers: 

Illinois  (D) 

Maine 

Minnesota  (D) 

Texas  (D) 

Washington 

Washington  (D) 

Examination,  etc.,  of  stationary 
firemen: 

Massachusetts 

Examination,  etc.,  of  steam  engi- 
neers: 

Massachusetts 

Nevada : 

New  Hampshire 

New  J  ersey 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Philippine  Islands 

United  States 

Exemption  of  wages,  assignments 
to  avoid: 

Maryland 

Exemption  of  wages  from  execu- 
tion, etc.: 

Alabama  (D) 

Arizona 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Nebraska 

Porto  Rico 

Tennessee 

Factories,  etc. ,  inspection  of.  (See 

Inspection.) 
Fees  lor  furnishing  employment. 
(See    Employment,    foremen, 
etc.,  accepting  fees  for  furnish- 
ing.) 
Fellow-servants.    (See  Liability 

of  employers.) 
Fire  escapes  on  factories: 

District  of  Columbia 

Iowa 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

West  Virginia 

Firemen,    stationary,    examina- 
tion, etc.,  of.    (See  Examina- 
tion, etc.) 
Foundation  for  the  Promotion  of 
Industrial  Peace: 

United  States 

Free  public  employment  offices. 

(See  Employment  offices.) 
Garnishment  of  wages  of  public 
employees: 

Guards  on  threshing  machines, 

etc.: 

Wisconsin 

Horseshoers.  examination,  etc., 

of.    (See  Examination,  etc.) 


71 


70 


71 


461 
621,622 
696-608 
99Z-tJ04 
092-094 


994.995 
402 


205,206 

730-732 
1065 
322,323 
204,205 
907-009 
875-877 


1087,1088 

770 

652,653 


1087,1088 

770 

652,653 

587,588 

1035 

590,501 

776 

378,370 

356,357 

630 

307 


767 


03 

552,553 

72 

638,640 

60 

712 

61 

1083 

57 

704 

76 

1031 

50 

385 

65 

862 

220,230 

712,713 

1016-1018 

350 

014 


400,401 

364 

016,017 


Hoars  of  labor  of  children  and 

women.    (See  Children,  etc.) 
Hours  of  labor  of  drug  clerks: 

California 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  in 
bakeries: 
New  Jersey 

New  York  (D) 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  in 
general  employments: 

Arkansas 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  In 
mines,  smelters,  etc: 

Colorado 

Id  aho 

Missouri 


Montana. 


Nevada  (D) 

Oklahoma 

O  regon 

Wyoming  (D) 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on 
public  works: 

Oregon 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on 
railroads: 

Arizona  (D) 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 


Indiana. 
Iowa 


Minnesota. 
Missouri... 


Montana 

Montana  (D) 

Nevada 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

South  Dakota - 

United  States 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on 
street  railways: 

Massachusetts 

Hours  of  labor  of  women.    (See 

Women,  etc.) 
Hours  of  labor  on  publio  roads: 

Indiana 

Philippine  Islands 

Hours  of  labor  on  publio  works: 

California 

Colorado  (D) 

Hawaii 


Massachusetts. 
Montana 


Nevada. 


New  York 

O  klahoma 

Porto  Rico 

United  States 

United  States  (D) 

Immigration,  regulation,  etc.,  of: 
Delaware 
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65 


78 


/6I 


United  States 

Immigration.      (See  also  Allen 

contract  labor.) 
Inclosed  platforms.    (See  Protec- 
tion of  employees  on  street  rail- 
ways.) 
Industrial  Peace,  Foundation  for 
the  Promotion  of: 
United  States 


70 


71 


328 


904.905 
608-700 
340-355 


350 


331 

642 

1002.1093 

585,586 
650 

334,335 
412 
622 

455-157 


604,695 

1045 

1054 

577 

270 

275 

1082,1083 

280 

1022 

1080 

1029 

646 

382-384 

1035,1036 

408,409 

400,410 

411,412 

621 

631 

401,402 


772 


577 
305 

820,330 

453-455 
261 
773 
651 

686,586 
650 
546 
905 
470 
412 
385 
238 

714-717 

1021 

720 

307-300 
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Injured  employees,  public: 

Philippine  Islands 

United  States 

Injuries  causing  death,  right  of 
action  for: 

Alabama  (D) 

Missouri 

Nevada 

Oklahoma 

South  Carolina  (D) 

Virginia  (D) 

Wisconsin  (D).. 

Injuries,  personal,  right  of  action 

Hawaii 

Missouri 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

South  Carolina 

Inspection  of  bakeries: 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Inspection  of  factories: 

Alabama 

Connecticut > 

Illinois 

Indiana  (D) 

Kansas  (D) 

Kentucky; 

Louisiana 

Maryland  (D) 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

W  ashington 

Washington  (D) 

Wisconsin ,. 

Inspection  of  steam  boilers: 

Massachusetts 

Montana 

NewYork 

Inspection  of  steam 
New  Hampshire 
New  Jersey 

United  States... 

Inspectors,  factory: 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts.. 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Rhode  Island... 
Inspectors,  mine: 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

North  Dakota.. 

Oklahoma 

West  Virginia.. 
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394 
415,416 


905-008 

1000,1091 

588 

413 

450,451 

442-444 

891 


261 
1027 
588 
416 
360 

904,905 

468,469 

358,359 

362 

817,818 

332 

834-836 

342-344 

1013-1015 

760,761 

7li4 

999-1002 

711 

768 

1013-1019 

712,713 

715-718 

458-4G1 

467-460 

357-360 

713,714 

909-911 

990-992 

321,322 

381,382 

915,917 

1089 

769,773,774 

648 

907 

402-404 

500,691 

774-776 

718-720 

237 

825 
835,830 

712 
763,764 

653 

1018.1019 

383,384 

908 

352,353 
1046-1048 

1076 
674-576 
272,273 
279-281 
761-763 

578 
582-584 
650-652 
410,411 

412 
912,913 


Inspectors,  railroad: 

Illinois 

Insurance,  accident: 

Illinois 

Insurance,  cooperative: 

Maryland  (D) 

Intemperate  employees  on  public 
earners: 

Vermont 

Intemperate  employees.  {See  alto 

Intoxication.) 
Interference  with  employment: 

Connecticut  (D) 

Illinois  (D) 

Louisiana 

Wisconsin  (D) 

Intimidation: 

Connecticut  (D) 

Utah 

Intoxicating  liquor.  (See  Liquor.; 
Intoxication  of  employees: 

Ind  iana 

North  Carolina 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

Labeling  goods  unlawfully  manu- 
factured: 

NewYork 

Labor  agents.    {.See  Employment 

offices.) 
Labor,  bureau  of.   (See  Bureau  of 

labor.) 
Labor  Day: 

Mississippi 

Labor  law,  violations  of: 

NewYork 

Labor  organisations,  bribery  oi 
representatives  of: 

NewYork 

Labor  organisations,  incorpora- 
tion, regulation,  etc.,  of: 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts 

Montana 

New  Hampshire 

Pennsylvania  (D) 

Labor  organizations.      (See  also 
Trade-marks  of  trade  unions.) 
Leave  of  absence  for  employees  on 
public  works: 

District  of  Columbia 

Liability  of  employers  for  injuries 
to  employees: 

Arizona  (D) 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado  (D) 

District  of  Columbia  (D) 

Florida  (D) 

Illinois 

Illinois  (D) 

Indiana  (D) 

Iowa 

Iowa(D) 

Kansas 

Kansas  (D) 

Kentucky  (D) 

Massachusetts 

Massachusetts  (D) 

Minnesota  (D) 

Mississippi  (D) 

Missouri 

Montana 
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69 


57 


77 


60 
73 
72 

m 

78 
77 
61 
169 
171 
58 
71 
74 
61 
63 
61 

.M 
09 
73 
64 
70 
76 
64 
69 
61 
63 


1078 

1075,1076 

689,690 

396 


732-734 
553-558 
705 
678-680 
734-743 

681-684 
884-886 
732-734 
696,597 


275 
409 
396 
1095 


461 


712 
407,408 

718 


1051 
710 
647 
589 
1064,1065 


396 


694.695 

1043,1044 

640,641 

187,188 

1015-1019 

582  584 

372-377 

1075,1076 


988,989 

377-380 

63 

1081-1064 

547-549 

1082 

•63,64 

452.453 

1013-1015 

883-887 

769 

986,967 

882,883 

446-449 

1090,1091 

585 
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Liability  of  employers  for  injuries 
oemp'  ~      *    *   * 

New 


to  employees-Concluded . 
"-  rYork 


New  York  (D). 


North  Carolina  (D). 
Ohio 


Ohio(D). 


Oklahoma 

Philippine  Islands. . 

South  Carolina  (D) . 

Tennessee  (D) 

Texas 


Texas  (D) . 


Virginia  (D) 

Washington  (D)... 

West  Virginia  (D). 
Wisconsin  (D) 

United  States 


United  States  (D). 


Liability  of  railroad  companies  to 
workmen  not  employees: 

Pennsyl  vania 

Pennsylvania  (D) 

License  tax,  exemption  of  me- 
chanics, etc.,  from: 

Louisiana 

Liquor,  sale  of,  to  employees: 

Hawaii 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Locomotive  boilers,  inspection  of: 

New  York 


Lodging  houses,  sailors': 

United  States 

Manufactured  articles,  marking: 

California 

Marriage,  etc.,  statistics  of,  to  be 
procured: 

California 

Married  women,  earnings  of: 

New  Mexico 

Mechanics,  exemption  of,  from 
manufacturers'  taxes: 

Philippine  Islands.-. 

Mine  explosions,  investigation  of: 

United  States 

Mine  regulations: 

Arizona , 

Arkansas 


Illinois. 


Illinois  (D). 


Indiana 

Indiana  (D) . 
Iowa , 


471 

/1055.1056 

\1059-1081 

371-373 

087-989 

649,550 

717 

384 
297-299 
690-693 

337 


413 

394 

450,451 


334-337 

1020,1021 

363 

692-4594 

1056-1058 

551 


367-371 
985,986 
442-444 

381,382 
608-610 


909 
413,414 
188-197 
717-728 


610,611 
216-239 
378-381 
582-584 


629,630 
743-746 


703 

334,335 
262 

589,590 
715 

907 
402-404 

719 

330 

328 


385 

414 

639,640 
352-354 
1076-1078 
265,266 
866-868 
214-216 


382-385 
569-577 
269-273 
864-866 
277 


Mine  regulations— Concluded. 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Kentucky  (D) 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Ohio(D) 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  (D) 

Tennessee  (D) 

Utah 

West  Virginia 

West  Virginia  (D) 

Wyoming 

Wyoming  (D) 

(See  also  Accidents  in  mines; 
Inspectors,  mine.) 
Mines,  etc.,  hours  of  labor  of 
employees  in.  (See  Hours  of  la- 
bor.) 
Mines,  etc.,  intoxication  in  or 
about: 

Wyoming 

Newsboy  law.    (See  Children,  em- 
ployment of,  in  street  trades.) 
Payment  of  wages  due  deceased 
employees: 

Pennsylvania 

Payment  of  wages  due  discharged 
employees: 

Arkansas  (D) 

Payment  of  wages  in  scrip: 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  (D) 

Indiana 

Missouri  (D) 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Washington 

Payment  of  wages,  modes  and 
times  of: 

Indiana  (D) 

Maryland , 

Massachusetts , 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Vermont 

Peonage: 

United  States  (D) 

Picketing: 

Colorado , 

Plumbers,  examination,  etc.,  of. 

(8ee  Examination,  etc.) 
Preference  of  wages.    (See  Wages 

as  preferred  claims.) 
Printing,    public.      (See    Public 

printing.) 
Protection  of  employees  as  mem- 
bers of  labor  organizations: 

Kansas  (D) 

Nevada(D) 

New  York  (D) 

United  8tates  (D) 


61 


78 


CO 


62 


1080-1082 

278-280 

761-763 

883-887 

678-580 

1093 

1029,1030 

650-652 

587 

468,470 

404,405 

410,411 

379 

779 

337 

412 

629 

318,319 

334-337 

1020,1021 

364 

912.913 

608-610 

1095 

389-391 


1095 


628 


699,700 


65 

350,351 

73 

1045 

77 

384-386 

63 

576 

£6 

309-311 

63 

587 

72 

653 

C9 

461,462 

78 

623 

CO 

714,715 

G5 

363 

67 

911,912 

f67 

886-888 

74 

242.243 

57 

704,705 

61 

1086,1087 

70 

770 

58 

1019 

78 

629 

71 

396 

695,696 
330 


311 
691.592 
888.889 
210-221 
613-629 
634-648 
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Protection  of  employees  aa  vot- 
ers: 

New  Jersey 

Philippine  Islands 

Protection  of  employees  on  build- 
ings: 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Kansas 

New  York  (D) 

Pennsylvania 

W  tsconsi  n 

Protection  of  employees  on  street 
railways: 

District  of  Columbia 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Montana 

New  York 

Ohio 

South  Carolina 

Protection  of  wages: 

Massachusetts 

United  States 

Public  printing  office,  employees 
In: 

Kansas 

Public  printing  to  be  done  within 
the  State: 

Arkansas 

Public  works,  labor  on: 

New  York 

Public  works,  preference  of  do- 
mestic materials  for: 

Missouri  (D) 

New  Mexico 

Public  works,  preference  of  resi- 
dent laborers  on: 

Massachusetts 

New  Mexico 

Public  works,  retention  of  wages 
of  employees  on: 

California 

Public  works,  vaccination  of  em- 
ployees on: 

Virginia 

Railroad  bridges,  etc.: 

Vermont 

Railroad  companies,  liability  of, 
for  inj  uriea  to  em  ployees.    (See 
Liability  of  employers.) 
Railroad  employees,  rules  for: 

Indiana 

Railroad  trains,  sufficient  crew  re- 
quired on: 

Arkansas 

Indiana 

Railroads,  accidents  on.    (See  Ac- 
cidents.) 
Railroad8rconstructlonof  caboose 
cars  on: 

Montana 

Railroads, height  of  bridges,  wires, 
etc.,  over: 

Arkansas 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Oregon 

Vermont 

Wyoming 

Railroads,  hours  of  labor  of  em* 

Eloyees  on.    (See  Hours  of  la- 
or.) 
Railroads,  Illiterate  employees  on : 

Ohio 

Railroads,  Intemperate  employees 
on.  (See  Intemperate  employees 
on  public  carriers.) 


70 

776.777 

78 

630 

73 

1052,1053 

74 

262-265 

61 

1083.1084 

02 

310,320 

78 

624,625 

67 

015,916 

60 

718 

57 

703,704 

61 

1084,1085 

70 

772 

72 

648,649 

64 

906,907 

70 

777 

60 

714 

57 

711 

60 

717,718 

61 


65 


74 


72 


1083 


354 


905 
470 


697-499 
1094 


708 
1094 


717 
715 

274.276 


1044 
266,267 


648 


65 

351 

72 

644 

74 

276 

CI 

1083 

78 

633,624 

U) 

715 

61 

1095 

879 


Railroads,  safety  appliances  on: 

Arkansas 

Colorado  (D) 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas  (D) 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  York 

Ohio 

Texas 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

United  States 

United  States  (D) 

Railroads,  shelters  for  workmen 
on: 

Arkansas 

Kansas 

Railroads,  structures  near  tracks 
of: 

Ohio 

Rates  of  wages  of  employees  of 
public  printing  office: 

Kansas 

Rates  of  wages  of  employees  on 
public  works: 

Hawaii 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  York 

Relief  societies: 

South  Carolina  (D) 

Right  of  action  for  Injuries.    (See 

Injuries.) 
Safety  appliances.    (See  Fire  es- 
capes on  factories;  Guards  on 
threshing  machines,  etc.;  In- 
spection of  factories;  Railroads, 
safety  appliances  on.) 
Saloons,  employment  of  children 
and  women  fa.    (See  Children 
and  women,  etc.) 
Scrip.    (See  Payment  of  wages.) 
8eamen: 

Philippine  Islands 

United  States 

Seats  for  female  employees: 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Pennsylvania 

Tennessee 

Statistics,  collection  of: 

Hawaii 

8tesm  boilers,  inspection  of.  (See 

Inspection.) 
Steam   engineers,    examination, 
etc.,  of.  (See  Examination,  etc. ) 
Stone  worked  within  State,  use  of, 
on  public  works.    (See  Public 
works,  preference  of  domestic 
materials  for.) 
Street  railways,  hours  of  labor  of 
employees  on.    (See  Hours  of 
labor,  etc.) 
Street  railways,  protection  of  em- 
ployees on.    (see  Protection  of 
employees.) 
8trnet  railways,  safety  appliances 
on: 
New  Hampshire 


57 


1048 

1015-1019 

1078-1060 

267-269 

273.274 

377,378 

C54 

1022,1023 

1025,1026 

406 

384 

777-779 

363 

715 

917.918 

414,415 

299-3C9 

359-361 

385-3*>9 

378-381 

578-681 


354 
280 


380,381 
1063 


261 
1031 
1036 

905 


71 

894,395 

57 

719 

68 

237,238 

[71 

400 

70 

761 

70 

704 

57 

707 

65 

357 

65 

362 

703 


76 


1036 
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Suits  for  wages: 

California 

Georgia 

New  York 

Oregon 

Sunday  labor: 

Connecticut 

Georgia  (D) 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Maine  (D) 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island  (D) 

Virginia 

Sweating  system: 

Maryland  (D) 

Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Telegraph  and  telephone  compa- 
nies, investigation  of: 

United  States 

Telegraph  operators,  etc.,  rail- 
road, age  of  employment  of: 

Nebraska 

Telegraph  operators,  etc.,  rail- 
road, hours  of  labor  of.  {See 
Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on 
railroads.) 
Telegraph  poles,  site,  height,  etc., 
of: 

Wyoming 

Tenant  factories.  {See  Inspection 

of  factories.) 
Time  for  meals  to  be  allowed  em- 
ployees: 

Louisiana 

Pennsylvania 

Time  to  vote  to  be  allowed  em- 
ployees: 

Arkansas 

Massachusetts 

Nebraska 

Ohio 


72 


640 


1 04 

906 

177 

405,406 

78 

023 

73 

1053 

09 

457 

74 

243,244 

62 

333,334 

72 

642 

74 

267 

68 

221 

57 

711 

75 

654 

67 

861,802 

00 

716,717 

58 

090-1002 

61 

1080 

58 

1015,1016 

157 

715-718 

C9 

458-401 

05 

358 

77 

416 

76 

1031 

61 


2005 


704 
857 


1044 

710 

1030,1031 

380 


Trade-marks  of  trade  unions: 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Connecticut  (D> 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  (D) 

New  York 

Tennessee 

Vaccination  of  employees  on  pub- 
lic works: 

Virginia 

Wages  as  preferred  claims: 

Iowa 

New  Mexico 

United  States \.... 

Wages,  assignment  of.    {See  As- 
signment.) 
Wages,  combinations  to  fix: 

Louisiana 

Wages,  exemption  of.    {See  Ex- 
emption, etc.) 
Wages  of  employees  on  public 
works,  retention  of: 

California 

Wages,  payment  of.    {See  Pay- 
ment, etc.) 
Wages,  rates  of.    {See  Rates  of 

wages.) 
Wages,  refusing  to  pay: 

Montana 

Wages,  suits  for.    {See  Suits  for 

wages.) 
Welgningcoal  at  mines: 

Arkansas 

Woman  and  child  labor,  investi- 
gation of: 

United  States 

Women  and  children.    {See  Chil- 
dren and  women.) 
Women,  employment  of: 

Michigan 

Women,  hours  of  labor  of: 

Colorado  (D) 

Oregon  (D) 

Women,  night  work  by: 

New  York 

New  York  (D) 


57 


62 


354,355 

330 

1051,1052 


£86 
1032,1033 

774 
1066,1067 

715 
361,362 


717 


236 
1C94 
237 


704 


330 


652 

351 
397 

581 

989-992 
877-8.9 
031-L33 

419 
611-013 
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Accident  frequency  In  the  United  States * 417,418,423 

Accident  liability  of  coaF-mine  employees  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  Great  Britain.         458 

Accident  liability  of  electricians  and  linemen 484,435 

Accident  liability  of  railway  employees: 

Brakemen 447,463 

Conductors 447,448 

Engineers 447,448 

Firemen 447,449 

Flagmen  and  switchmen 448,464 

Freight  handlers 448,464 

Gatemen 448,464 

Mail  clerks 446,447 

Trainmen 445 

Accident  liability  of  railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  Germany 458 

Accident  liability.    (See  <d*o  Accidents. ) 

Accident  mortality,  estimated,  of  adult  males  in  gainful  occupations  in  the  United  States....         418 

Accident  notification,  problem  of 419 

Accident  prevention,  problem  of 457,458 

Accident  problem,  railway,  discussion  of 449 

Accident  problem,  social  aspects  of 458 

Accidental  injury,  degree  oi 419-422 

Accidents,  causes  of 423,456,457 

Accidents  in— 

Electrical  Industries 433-136 

Factories  and  workshops 424-433,459,460 

chemical  Industry 426-428 

explosives,  manufacture  of 428,429 

Iron  and  steel  manufacture 425,426 

lumber  Industry 429,480 

metal  trades 424,425,459,460 

sawmills 480,431 

textile  industries 431-133 

Life-Saving  Service 455,456 

Mines  and  quarries 436-444,461-463 

coalmines 437,438,461 

copper  mines 440,441 

gold  and  silver  mines 441 

iron  mines 438,439,462 

lead  and  sine  mines 439,440 

mineral  oil  Industry 442.443 

quarries 443,444,463 

smelting  and  refining 442, 459 

Railway  transportation 444-449,464 

Water  transportation 449-455,465 

docks  and  wharves 454 

fisheries 454,456 

navigation 449-458,465 

Boatmen,  accident  liability  of 465 

Brakemen,  railway,  accident  liability  of 447, 463 

Bridge  tenders,  accident  liability  of 465 

British  Old-Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908 549-652 

Building  trades,  hours  of  labor  in,  in  Germany  compared  with  England 545 

Building  trades,  rates  oi  wages  in: 

German  Empire 540,541 

German  Empire  and  Great  Britain  compared 643,644 

Bulgaria,  census  of  manufactures  in,  digest  of 659-664 

Cannes  of  accidents  in  the  United  States  and  in  New  York  State,  discussion  of 423,456,457 

Census  of  manufactures  in  Bulgaria,  digest  of 559-664 

Chemical  industry,  accidents  in 426-428 

Coal  mine  emplovees,  accident  liability  of,  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  Great  Britain.        468 

Coal  mining,  accidents  in 437,438.461 

Conciliation  (Trade  Dispute*)  Act,  1S96,  proceedings  under,  in  Great  Britain 665,666 

Conductors,  railway,  accident  liability  of 447,448 

Copper  mining,  accidents  In 440,441 

Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  German  Empire 528-648 

Deaths  from  accidents,  estimated  number  of,  among  adult  males  in  gainful  occupations  in 

the  United  States 418 

Deaths  from  accidents,    (See  aUo  Accidents, ) 

641 
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DecMon  of  courts  affecting  labor: 
Children,  employment  of— 

age  limit—constitutionality  of  statute— employment  as  cause  of  injury 681-666 

violation  of  statute— negligence—  remedies .* 677,678 

Employers'  liability — 

railroad  companies— Federal  statute— constitutionality  for  Territories  and  District  of 

Columbia 682-684 

railroad  companies— safety  appliances— maintenance— delegation  of  legislative  au- 
thority  678-681 

Interference  with  employment— intimidation 696,697 

Labor  organizations- 
attachment  for  damages— unincorporated  associations  697-601 

benefits— construction  of  by-laws 603,6C4 

benefits— damages  for  forfeiture  of  insurance  policy 608-617 

boycott— conspiracy— injunction— freedom  of  speech— remedies 634-608 

boycott— damages— attachment— unincorporated  associations 697-601 

expulsion  of  members— loss  of  benefits— acts  of  third  parties— measure  of  damages 608-617 

injunction— strikes— picketing— conspiracy— evidence 686-696 

liability  of  unincorporated  associations— attachment  for  damages 697-601 

picketing— use  ofjstreeU— pergonal  liberty— municipal  regulation 601-603 

protection  of  employees  as  members— constitutionality  of  statute— agreements  be- 
tween employers 686-696 

Railway  relief  association— status— liability  of  company 617-620 

Digest  of  recent  foreign  statistical  publications: 
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THE  MOETAXiry  FROM  CONSUMPTION  IK  BUSTY  TRADES. 

BY  FREDERICK  L.  HOFFMAN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The  importance  of  dust  as  a  factor  in  occupation  mortality  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  every  authority  on  occupation  diseases 
from  Ramazzini  to  Thomas  Oliver.  It  requires  no  extended  considera- 
tion to  prove  that  human  health  is  much  influenced  by  the  character 
of  the  air  breathed  and  that  its  purity  is  a  matter  of  very  consider- 
able sanitary  and  economic  importance.  Aside  from  the  risk  of  ex- 
posure to  so-called  air-borne  diseases,  the  pollution  of  the  atmosphere 
by  organic  and  inorganic  dust  is  unquestionably  the  cause  of  a  vast 
amount  of  ill-health  and  premature  mortality,  but  chiefly  among  men 
and  women  engaged  in  the  many  indispensable  trades  and  occupa- 
tions that  minister  to  human  needs.  The  sanitary  dangers  of  air 
contaminated  by  disease-breeding  germs  are  probably  not  so  serious 
as  generally  assumed,  while  the  destructive  effects  of  the  dust-laden 
atmosphere  of  factories  and  workshops  are  a  decidedly  serious  menace 
to  health  and  life.  While  the  investigations  of  Doctor  McFadden  and 
Mr.  Lunt  seem  to  prove  the  paucity  of  bacteria  in  very  dusty  air,  the 
evidence  otherwise  available  is  entirely  conclusive  that  the  risk  to 
disease  infection  is  much  greater  indoors  than  out  in  the  open,  where 
sunlight,  rain,  and  wind  in  combination  go  far  to  purify  the  atmos- 
phere by  destroying  the  bacterial  life  contained  in  minute  particles 
of  suspended  matter.  Apart,  however,  from  the  transmission  of 
disease  through  a  dust-contaminated  atmosphere,  dust  in  any  form, 
when  inhaled  continuously  and  in  considerable  quantities,  is  preju- 
dicial to  health  because  of  its  inherent  mechanical  properties,  de- 
structive to  the  delicate  membrane  of  the  respiratory  passages  and  the 
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lungs.  It  has  long  been  known  that  those  who  live  most  of  their  time 
out  of  doors  have  a  decided  advantage  over  those  who,  because  of 
their  employment,  are  compelled  to  spend  their  working  hours  inside 
the  home,  the  office,  the  factory,  or  the  workshop,  and  it  is  an  accepted 
axiom  of  modem  sanitary  science  that  measures  and  methods  for  the 
prevention  of  dust  are  a  first  and  preliminary  essential  consideration 
in  rational  methods  of  sanitary  reform.  All  that  sanitary  science  can 
suggest  or  that  sanitary  legislation  can  regulate  and  change  should 
be  done  for  humane  reasons  and  as  a  matter  of  governmental  concern 
to  mitigate  the  needless  hardships  of  those  who  suffer  in  health  and 
life  as  the  result  of  conditions  over  which  they  themselves  have  but  a 
very  limited  control. 

The  importance  of  dust  as  a  factor  in  occupation  diseases  has  been 
emphasized  by  all  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  but  by  no  one 
more  precisely  and  clearly  than  by  Sir  James  Crichton-Browne,  in 
his  address  on  the  Dust  Problem,  read  at  the  Sanitary  Congress  held 
at  Manchester,  England,  in  1902,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted: 

The  mortality  of  the  principal  dust-producing  occupations,  com- 
pared with  that  of  agriculturists,  who  live  and  work  in  what  is  practi- 
cally dustless  atmosphere,  is  excessive  to  a  startling  degree.  It  is  not 
suggested  that  this  excess  is  to  be  ascribed  to  dust  alone,  no  doubt 
various  factors  contribute  to  it,  but  the  facts  that  it  is  due  mainly  to 
respiratory  diseases,  that  it  is  distributed  amongst  the  several  occupa- 
tions pretty  much  in  proportion  to  their  dustiness,  and  that  it  has 
diminished  in  some  instances  where  dust  has  been  effectually  dealt 
with,  justify  the  conclusion  that  it  is  largely  dust  begotten. 

Sir  Crichton-Browne  in  continuation  of  his  remarks  pointed  out 
that  a  detailed  examination  of  the  conditions  of  work  in  each  of  the 
22  principal  dusty  trades  brought  out  clearly  the  fact  that  the  un- 
healthiness  was  born  of  or  was  primarily  due  to  the  dust  inhaled  by 
the  workmen,  and  that  there  was  always  a  well-defined  relation 
between  the  death  rate  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  dust  present 
in  the  atmosphere.  There  is  apparently  no  very  material  difference 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  different  varieties  of  dust  act  upon  the 
human  organism,  except  where,  in  addition  to  mechanically  injurious 
properties,  the  dust  is  of  a  poisonous  character,  which  leads  to  diseases 
such  as  lead  poisoning,  phosphorous  poisoning,  anthrax  poisoning,  etc. 
Industrial  mineral  dust  apparently  acts  with  greater  rapidity  upon 
the  lungs  than  organic  dust,  which  is  slower  and  more  insidious  in  its 
operations,  but  in  a  general  way  follows  similar  lines.  All  varieties 
of  dust,  the  immediate  result  of  occupation,  are,  therefore,  compre- 
hended under  the  term  of  "industrial  dust,"  which  is  specifically 
defined  by  Sir  Crichton-Browne,  as  follows : 

I  select  this  dust  for  my  further  remarks  because  it  is  readily 
recognized  and  defined,  because  its  pernicious  effects  are  well  marked 
and  indisputable,  because  it  is  to  a  large  extent,  if  not  entirely,  pre- 
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ventable  or  removable,  and  because  the  efforts  already  made  to  pre- 
vent or  remove  it  have  been  rewarded  with  conspicuous  benefit.  And 
I  still  further  simplify  and  abbreviate  what  I  have  to  say  by  restrict- 
ing my  observations  to  those  varieties  of  it  which  are  dust  and  nothing 
more,  which  are  injurious  by  their  physical  properties  and  mechanical 
operations,  and  not  as  poisons  to  the  systems,  chemical  destructives  of 
the  tissues,  or  bearers  of  bacterial  invaders. 

A  similar  but  even  more  restricted  limitation  has  been  adopted  for 
the  present  purpose,  and  only  such  occupations  will  be  considered  in 
detail  in  the  following  discussion  as  expose  to  the  continuous  and  con- 
siderable inhalation  of  metallic,  mineral,  and  vegetable  fiber  dust,  and 
in  which  the  evidence  is  at  least  fairly  conclusive  that  the  resulting 
disease  liability  and  mortality  from  consumption  and  other  respira- 
tory diseases  is  above  the  average  for  occupied  males  generally. 

Preliminary  to  a  discussion  in  detail  of  the  mortality  from  con- 
sumption in  dusty  trades  it  may  prove  of  decided  advantage  to 
those  who  do  not  have  access  to  the  original  sources  of  information 
to  present  a  brief  sumnlary  of  qualified  medical  opinion  regarding 
dust  as  a  factor  in  occupation  diseases  and  mortality.  In  a  course  of 
lectures  on  Unhealthy  Trades,  delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
London,  in  1876,  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  (a)  placed  injuries  from  the 
inhalation  by  the  lungs  of  fine  particles  of  solid  matter,  usually 
defined  as  dust,  at  the  head  of  the  causes  responsible  for  industrial 
diseases,  and  from  his  discussion  the  following  is  quoted : 

The  term  "  dusts,"  as  I  would  here  apply  it,  includes  all  those  fine, 
solid  particles  which  are  thrown  off  from  various  substances  in  the 

Processes  of  manufacture  or  treatment  of  articles  in  common  use  in 
aily  life,  such  as  earthenware  utensils,  knives,  needles,  or  mechanical 
instruments,  like  files  or  saws;  or  ornamental  things,  such  as  orna- 
ments of  pearl,  ivory,  and  turned  wood ;  or  articles  that  are  worn,  of 
silk,  cotton,  hemp,  fur;  or  things  that  are  used  for  food,  such  as  flour; 
or  for  creating  warmth,  such  as  coal;  or  for  using  as  a  supposed 
luxury,  such  as  tobacco  and  snuff.  These  are  only  a  iew  illustrations; 
many  others  will  naturally  occur  to  those  who  think  on  the  subject. 

The  dusts  which  inflict  injury  are  of  varied  quality,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  brief  sketch  just  given.  They  are  also  of  varied  effect  in 
regard  to  the  specific  injuries  which  they  produce.  We  may  profit- 
ably study  them  divided  into  different  groups,  according  to  their 
physical  characters,  as  follows: 

(a)  Cutting  dusts,  formed  of  minute  hard,  crystallized  particles 
which  have  sharp,  cutting,  and  pointed  edges.  These  dusts  are  com- 
posed of  iron  or  steel,  of  stone,  of  sand  or  glass,  of  dried  silicates  in 
earthenware,  of  lime,  of  pearl. 

(6)  Irritant  dusts,  derived  from  woods,  from  ivory,  from  textile 
fabrics,  fluffs  of  wool,  of  silk,  of  cotton,  of  flax,  and  or  hemp,  from 
hair,  from  clay. 

(c)  Inorganic  poisonous  dusts,  derived  from  some  poisonous  chem- 
ical compounds  used  for  coloring  artistic  products,  or  for  preserving 

fl  Scientific  American  Supplements,  Numbers  9,  10,  18,  19,  and  22,  dated, 
respectively,  February  26,  March  4,  April  29,  May  6,  and  May  27,  1876. 
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organic  substances,  such  as  furs.     These  dusts  are  charged  with  ar- 
senical salts. 

(d)  Soluble  saline  dusts,  derived  from  soluble  crystalline  substances 
used  for  dyeing  purposes.  The  sulphate  of  iron,  copperas,  yields,  a 
dust  of  this  class. 

(e)  Organic  poisonous  dusts,  which  are  thrown:  off  during  the 
making  up  of  tobacco  into  cigars  and  snuff.  These  dusts  carry  with 
them  particles  of  the  dried  tobacco  plant. 

(/)  Obstructive  and  irritating  dusts  composed  of  carbon,  of  fine 
particles  of  coal  dust,  of  scrapings  of  carbon  or  of  soot,  of  dust  of 
rouge,  and  of  flour* 

Whatever  may  be  the  kind  of  dust  to  which  the  workman  is  sub- 
jected, to  whichever  of  the  above  named  he  may  be  exposed,  the 
primary  cause  of  danger  lies  in  the  circumstance  that  the  fine  par- 
ticles are  borne  by  the  air  into  the  lungs.  They  pass,  wafted  by  the 
air,  through  the  mouth  and  nostrils  into  the  windpipe;  they  pass 
along  the  bronchial  tubes;  in  some  instances  they  reach  and  traverse 
the  bronchial  passages  which  lie  between  the  larger  bronchial  tubes 
and  the  minute  air  vesicles,  or  they  even  reach  the  air  vesicles  them*- 
selves. 

An  American  authority  on  occupation  diseases  has  referred  to  the 
subject  at  some  length  in  an  article  contributed  to  Buck's  Hygiene 
and  Public  Health,  printed  in  1879.  This  writer,  Dr»  Soger  &  Tracy, 
for  many  years  registrar  of  vital  statistics  of  New  York  City  and 
sanitary  inspector  of  the  board  of  health,  makes  the  following  state- 
ment with  particular  reference  to  the  special  form  or  type  of  disease 
resulting  from  the  inhalation  of  metallic  and  mineral  dusts: 

The  disease  comes  on  very  gradually,  like  the  more  slowly  developed 
forms  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  its  duration  may  be  extended  over 
four  or  five  years.  It  begins  with  the  cough  of  irritation,  dry  and 
hacking  at  first,  with  very  scanty  expectoration,  whitish  and  stringy 
in  character;  there  is  no  haemoptysis,  but  sometimes  nausea  and 
vomiting  in  the  morning.  Auscultation  at  this  time  reveals  puerite 
respiration,  with  occasional  slight  rales.  The  expectoration  grad- 
ually increases  m  amount  and  becomes  reddish,  and  soon  after  this 
tinge  appears  there  may  be  haemoptysis.  There  is  dyspnoea  on 
slight  exertion,  and  dullness  over  the  whole  chest,  with  weak  respira- 
tion and  mucous  rales.  There  is  no  fever,  and  the  appetite  and 
strength  are  still  good.  If  work  is  abandoned  at  this  time  recovery 
is  not  only  possible,  but  in  most  cases  probable.  If  work  is  continued, 
the  lung  tissue  begins  to  break  down,  and  cavities  form  near  the 
apices.  Expectoration  is  very  profuse,  and  there  may  be  severe 
hemorrhages.  There  is  general  dullness  on  percussion,  and  the  last 
traces  of  vesicnlar  respiration  give  way  to  sibilant,  large  mucous  and 
cavernous  rales.  Fever  is  continuous,  with  evening  exacerbations, 
night  sweats,  emaciation,  insomnia,  and  great  dyspnoea,  soon  followed 
by  death. 

Very  suggestive  also  are  the  observations  and  conclusions  of  Dr. 
John  Syer  Bristowe,  F.R.S.,  who  in  an  address  on  industrial  diseases, 
read  at  the  conference  on  sanitary  subjects  held  in  connection  with 
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the  International  Health  Convention  of  1884,  discussed  the  effects  of 
nonpotsoiious  irritants  on  the  lungs,  in  part  as  follows: 

Occupations  which  habitually  expose  the  workmen  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  abundant  solid  particles  that  are  incapable  of  solution  or 
removal  by  the  animal  tissues  or  secretions,  in  many  cases  induce 
chronic  diseases  of  the  lungs,  which  are  known  as  the  asthmas  or 
consumptions  of  the  several  occupations  referred  to*,  and  tend  very 
materially  to  shorten  life  among  those  engaged  in  them.  Workers  in 
coal  mines  and  in  copper  mines,  grinders,  millstone  makers,  and  flax 
dressers  are  perhaps  especially  liable  to  suffer  from  such  causes;  It 
is  marvelous  how  tolerant  the  bronchial  tubes  and  lungs  are  of  for- 
eign particles  which  are  drawn  into  them  with  the  breath.  Wherever 
smoke  impregnates  the  atmosphere,  as  in  London  and  other  manufac- 
turing towns,  its  particles  are  conveyed  in  greater  or  less  abundance 
into  the  lungs;  whence  some  are  expelled  with  the  expectoration, 
which  presents,  consequently,  a  slaty  or  black  appearance,  while  some 
get  absorbed,  and  becoming  deposited  in  the  tissue  of  the  lungs,  pro- 
duce in  them  that  black  mottling  which  increases  with  advancing 
years,  and  is  well  known  to  pathologists.  Yet,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
soot-studded  organs  remain  practically  healthy,  and  no  clinical  evi- 
dences of  pulmonary  disease  manifest  themselves.  The  same  remarks 
doubtless  apply  to  the  inhalation  of  the  siliceous  particles  of  ordinary 
dust.  The  effects  are  different,  however,  when  such  matters  are  in- 
haled in  large  excess.  *  *  *  The  symptoms  under  which  the  suf- 
ferers labor  have  some  resemblance  to  those  of  chronic  phthisis,  some 
to  those  of  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema,  for  either  of  which 
they  may  well  be  mistaken.  They  consist  in  gradually  increasing 
shortness  of  breath,  lividity  of  surface,  feebleness  of  circulation,  and 
cough,  with  more  or  less  abundant  expectoration ;  to  which,  at  a  later 
period,  general  dropsy  and  haemoptvsis  may  be  superadded.  There  is 
generally  a  total,  or  almost  total,  absence  of  fever.  The  only  meth- 
ods, so  far  as  I  know,  by  which  the  irritative  diseases  of  the  lungs,  just 
considered,,  can  be  lessened  or  prevented,  are  by  providing  good  ven- 
tilation, and  (when  possible)  by  adopting  methods  to  prevent  the  dif- 
fusion of  particles  or  dust  in  the  atmosphere  which  the  workmen  have 
to  breathe.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  since  the  diseases  are  insidious  in 
their  progress,  and  increase  in  proportion  as  the  inhaled  particles 
accumulate,  it  would  be  well  for  persons  who  present  early  traces  of 
them  to  seek  at  once  some  other  land  of  employment. 

The  most  qualified  and  extended  discussion  of  the  entire  subject  of 
the  inhalation  of  dust,  its  pathology  and  symptomatology,  with 
special  reference  to  dusty  trades,  is  by  Dr.  J.  T.  Arlidge,  who,  in  1892, 
published  a  treatise  on  The  Hygiene,  Diseases,  and  Mortality  of 
Occupations.  "Few,  indeed,"  he  argued,  "are  the  occupations  in 
which  dust  is  not  given  off,"  and  "  in  none  can  it  be  absolutely  harm- 
leas,  for  the  lung  tissue  must  be  just  so  much  the  worse,  and  less 
efficient  for  its  purpose,  in  proportion  to  its  embarrassment  by  dust" 
And  in  continuation : 

What  occurs  to  the  ordinary  citizen  becomes  magnified  ten  or  a 
hundredfold  to  those  engaged  in  dusty  occupations,  and  more  espe- 
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cially  where  the  dust  itself  possesses  noxious  properties.  But  unless 
dust  has  this  latter  quality,  it  is  remarkable  with  what  indifference 
its  inhalation  is  treated  by  the  majority  of  workmen.  In  one  sense, 
indeed,  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  does  not,  for  the  most  part,  awaken 
attention  by  any  immediate  tangible  consequences.  Its  disabling 
action  is  very  slow,  but  it  is  ever  progressive,  and  until  it  has  already 
worked  its  baneful  results  upon  the  smaller  bronchial  tubes  and  air 
cells  and  caused  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  cough  and  spitting,  it 
is  let  pass  as  a  matter  of  indifference — an  inconvenience  of  the  trade. 

Arlidge  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  bronchitis,  asthma,  and 
fibroid  and  tubercular  consumption  ranked  foremost  in  the  causes  of 
British  mortality,  holding  that  without  doubt  these  maladies  were 
largely  attributable  to  the  inhalation  of  dust  operating  per  se,  or  in 
conjunction  with  constitutional  proclivities  and  insanitary  surround- 
ings.   In  further  continuation  he  remarked  that — 

.  Pathologists  tell  us  of  the  presence  of  bacilli  in  tubercular  disease, 
and  favor  the  belief  that  these  minute  bodies  are  the  cause  of  it.  This 
notion  may  represent  a  whole  truth  or  only  a  partial  one;  in  my 
opinion,  the  latter.  For  I  doubt  if  these  bacilli  actually  develop 
phthisis  unless  there  be  some  antecedent  change  in  the  vitality  of  the 
affected  tissue ;  a  change  wrought  by  depressing  causes  connected  with 
the  mode  of  life,  or  with  constitutional  debility  and  inherited  taint, 
or  with  the  occupation  followed;  of  which  contributory  factors  two 
or  more  may  cooperate.  And  assuredly  the  breathing  of  dust  may  be 
reckoned  as  one  such  of  no  light  energy.  In  other  words,  I  look  upon 
a  phthisical  lung  as  one  prepared  for  the  germination  and  multipli- 
cation of  bacilli,  and  not  a  primary  product  of  those  microscopic 
organisms,  nor  of  the  products  of  their  organic  existence. 

The  conclusions  of  Arlidge  are  summarized  in  the  statement  that 
"  One  practical  lesson  is  to  be  gained  by  these  considerations — namely, 
that  persons  predisposed  to  respiratory  diseases  and  phthisis  ought 
not  to  engage  in  dusty  occupations." 

More  recently  the  entire  subject  of  occupation  diseases  in  their 
relation  to  workmen's  compensation  has  been  considered  at  length 
and  in  much  detail  by  a  British  departmental  committee  appointed 
to  consider  the  pressing  and  important  question  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation for  industrial  diseases.  In  its  observations  upon  respira- 
tory diseases,  and  in  particular  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  and  phthisis, 
and  their  relation  to  occupation  exposure,  the  committee  concluded 
that- 
Pulmonary  disease  manifests  itself  in  three  kinds  or  forms— as 
ordinary  tuberculous  phthisis,  acute  or  chronic;  as  "  fibroid  phthisis," 
and  as  a  mixed  form  when  a  tuberculous  process  is  ingrafted  sooner 
or  later  upon  the  fibroid.  Fibroid  phthisis  is  always  a  slow  disease. 
It  consists  in  a  chronic  reactive  inflammation  around  the  many 
minute  foci  of  dust  inhalation,  which  by  coalescence  gradually  invades 
large  areas,  impairing  and  strangling  the  proper  lung  tissues  in  cor- 
responding measure.    Again,  a  lung  so  impaired  is  very  apt  to  har- 
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bor  bacilli,  especially  the  bacillus  of  tubercle,  by  the  influence  of 
which  it  may  be  still  further  destroyed.  Thus  both  fibroid  phthisis 
uncomplicated  and  fibroid  phthisis  with  the  supervention  of  tubercle 
are  in  their  nature  occupational  disease.  (°) 

The  committee,  in  its  final  report,  describes  the  typical  forms  of 
fibroid  phthisis  as  induced  by  the  inhalation  of  industrial  dust,  hold- 
ing that — 

The  first  symptom  is  a  cough  which  insidiously,  and  for  a  while 
almost  imperceptibly,  becomes  habitual.  At  first  in  the  morning 
only,  it  gradually  becomes  more  frequent  during  the  day,  and  expec- 
toration, nominal  at  the  beginning,  becomes  more  marked,  though 
not  profuse  until  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease.  Leaving  out  of 
account  the  more  rapid  progress  of  the  disease  in  tin  and  gold  miners, 
these  symptoms  of  a  negative  phase  of  purely  local  damage  may  last 
for  years — ten  or  fifteen  or  even  more — without  advancing  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  throw  the  workman  out  of  employment  or  even  to  cause 
him  serious  inconvenience.  At  some  period,  however,  rarely  less 
than  ten  years  and  frequently  more  than  twenty,  of  continuous  em- 
ployment, in  a  like  imperceptible  manner  the  breathing  gets  shorter 
and  the  patient  finds  himself  less  and  less  capable  of  exertion.  Yet, 
even  when  the  coug;h  and  dyspnoea  have  reached  a  considerable 
degree,  there  are  no  signs  of  fever,  as  is  the  case  of  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis; the  flesh  does  not  fall  and  the  muscles  retain  their  strength 
and  volume.  Thus  even  at  a  period  when  the  malady  is  fully  estab- 
lished the  general  health  may  t>e  but  little  impaired,  and  the  patient 
may  not  be  compelled  to  cease  work.  Herein  fibroid  phthisis  pre- 
sents a  well-marked  difference  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis;  and 
even  if,  as  we  have  said,  the  disease  becomes  complicated  with  tuber- 
cle, yet  the  rate  of  progress  may  be  determined  rather  by  the  charac- 
ter of  the  primary  than  of  the  secondary  disease,  though  usually  the 
supervention  of  tubercle  hastens  the  sufferer  into  a  more  rapid  con- 
sumption.^) 

The  results  of  all  these  researches  into  an  almost  neglected  field  of 
preventive  hygiene  prove  that  occupation  diseases,  properly  so 
called,  demand  the  most  thoroughly  qualified  and  medical  supervision 
of  factories  and  workshops  and  the  periodical  medical  examination 
and  inspection  of  persons  employed  in  recognized  unhealthy  trades. 
For,  as  the  committee  referred  to  points  out,  "  If  in  the  early  stage  of 
fibroid  phthisis  the  workman  leaves  the  dusty  employment  for  work 
in  agriculture  or  in  other  occupation  in  air  free  from  irritating  parti- 
cles, the  disease  may  be  practically  arrested;  that  is,  although  the 
part  affected  may  proceed  to  obliteration,  the  disease  would  not  ex- 
tend to  other  parts  of  the  lung,  and  the  portion  destroyed  would  be 
negligible  as  a  factor  of  health  and  capacity." (&) 

0  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Compensation  for  Industrial  Dis- 
eases, 1900,  p.  13. 

6  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Compensation  for  Industrial  Dis- 
eases, 1906,  p.  14. 
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The  conclusion  of  this  investigation,  the  most  important  official 
inquiry  ever  made  into  the  subject  of  industrial  diseases,  fully  war- 
rants the  view  that  while  ordinary  tuberculous  phthisis  can  not  be 
regarded  as  a  disease  specific  to  any  occupation,  fibroid  phthisis  in  its 
latter  stage,  and  when  the  history  of  the  ease  is  known,  can  be  clearfy 
distinguished  from  tuberculous  phthisis,  so  that  it  may  be  regarded 
as  an  established  fact  that  fibroid  phthisis  is  a  disease  specific  to  the 
employment  in  certain  trades,  of  whieh  the  committee  mentions  the 
following :  Grinders,  continuously  using  either  grindstones  or  emery 
for  the  abrasion  of  metals,  especially  steel ;  potters  engaged  in  certain 
processes;  stone  workers  employed  on  certain  kinds  of  stone,  espe- 
cially if' not  working  in  the  open  air;  tin  miners,  in  particular  such 
as  have  previously  been  exposed  to  the  exceedingly  unhealthy  condi- 
tions of  the  gold  mines  of  the  Transvaal;  and  ganister  miners,  in- 
cluding men  employed  in  certain  processes  of  ganister  brick  making. 
The  committee  did  not  arrive  at  final  conclusions  regarding  persons 
employed  in  the  slate  industry,  nor  of  employees  in  the  working  of 
asbestos,  and  many  other  recognized  unhealthy  trades,  partly,  no 
doubt,  because  of  the  limited  scope  of  the  inquiry  and  the  paucity  of 
conclusive  statistical  data.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  committee  that 
it  was  not  possible  to  separate  the  English  death  rates  from  fibroid 
phthisis  from  those  of  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  since 
medical  men  do  not,  as  a  rule,  distinguish  that  disease  when  certify- 
ing the  causes  of  death.  It  is  clearly  established  by  the  results  of  the 
investigation  that  such  a  distinction  should  be  made  and  that  medical 
practitioners  should  qualify  the  death  returns  from  tuberculosis  in 
all  cases  where  the  death  was  the  result  of  fibroid  phthisis. 

The  committee,  having  arrived  at  the  opinion  that  fibroid  phthisis 
is  a  specific  and  distinguishable  trade  disease,  concluded  that  employers 
might  properly  be  required  to  pay  compensation  to  their  work  people 
who  contract  it;  but  it  did  not,  however,  recommend  the  extension 
of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  to  the  disease  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  was  that  owing  to  the  long  period  of  its  development  it 
would  not  be  right  to  lay  the  whole  burden  on  the  employer  under 
whom  the  workman  had  been  serving  during  the  twelve  months  prior 
to  the  incapacity.  The  other  and  more  important  reason  was  that 
for  several  years  before  the  nature  of  the  disease  can  be  definitely 
diagnosed  the  patient  may  suffer  from  symptoms  that  while  not  dis- 
tinctive are  sufficient  to  prevent  him  from  securing  employment. 

In  the  partly  descriptive  account  of  42  occupations  considered  in  de- 
tail in  this  article  only  the  most  general  facts  have  been  included  to 
emphasize,  as  far  as  possible,  the  industrial  processes  productive  of 
conditions  more  or  less  injurious  to  health  in  general  and  to  the 
development  of  tuberculosis  in  particular.  Authorities  are  referred 
to  only  as  far  as  this  has  seemed  necessary  to  clearly  establish  in  the 
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case  of  each  trade  or  occupation  considered  the  facts  of  a  more  or  less 
excessive  degree  of  consumption  frequency  aside  from  the  statistical 
sources  of  information  which  form  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  con- 
clusions, except  in  the  case  of  a  few  employments  for  which  neither 
general  vital  statistics  nor  insurance  mortality  experience  are  as  yet 
available.  The  term  "  tuberculosis  "  is  used  in  a  very  general  sense, 
and  as  a  rule  limited  to  phthisis  pulmonalis,  or  consumption,  unless 
otherwise  stated.  All  of  the  references  to  insurance  mortality 
experience  are  limited  to  the  mortality  from  phthisis  pulmonalis  and 
do  not  include  other  forms  of  tuberculosis  or  other  forms  of  respi- 
ratory diseases  unless  specifically  stated  in  the  text. 

STATISTICAL  DATA  AND  METHOD  OF  DETERMINING 
THE  DEGREE  OF  CONSUMPTION  FREQUENCY. 

The  principal  statistical  data  used  in  the  present  discussion  are, 
first,  the  occupation  returns  by  divisional  periods  of  life  of  the 
United  States  census  for  1900;  second,  the  occupation  mortality 
statistics  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  published  in  1904;  third,  the  occupa- 
tion mortality  statistics  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  decade  ending  with 
1906;  fourth,  the  occupation  mortality  statistics  published  decen- 
nially as  a  supplement  to  the  report  of  the  Registrar-General  of 
Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  for  England  and  Wales  for  the  two 
periods  1890-1892  and  1900-1902;  fifth,  the  corresponding  statistics 
for  Scotland;  and  sixth,  the  industrial  mortality  statistics  of  the 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  America  for  the  decade  1897  to 
1906,  published  in  connection  with  the  company's  exhibit  of  the 
mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  trades  at  the  International 
Congress  on  Tuberculosis,  held  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1908,  and 
presented  in  a  discussion  of  the  same  subject  before  the  American 
Association  of  Medical  Examiners  in  September,  1907,  and  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  County  of  New  York  in  December,  1907. 

Four  different  statistical  methods  are  available  to  determine  with 
approximate  accuracy  the  degree  of  consumption  frequency  in  differ- 
ent trades.  Absolute  accuracy  is  not  obtainable  in  investigations  of 
this  kind,  nor  is  it  necessary  for  the  end  in  view. 

The  first  method  is  to  determine  the  numbers  living  at  ages  65  or 
over  in  different  trades,  and  to  compare  the  same  with  the  correspond- 
ing proportion  for  occupied  males  generally.  This  method  is  never 
conclusive  by  itself,  but  is  useful  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of  other 
statistical  data.  It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  other  factors  besides 
mortality  determine  the  proportion  of  persons  at  work  in  clifferei 
occupations  at  ages  65  or  over,  and  the  method,  therefore,  reijir 
to  be  used  with  extreme  caution. 
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The  second  method  is  to  determine  the  true  rate  of  mortality  from 
all  causes,  or  specific  causes  such  as  consumption,  by  ascertaining  the 
number  of  deaths  occurring  in  every  thousand  persons  of  any  par- 
ticular trade  or  industry  exposed  to  the  risk  of  death  for  a  single 
year.  This  method  is  by  far  the  most  satisfactory,  but  it  is  seldom 
that  accurate  information  is  available  regarding  the  living  popula- 
tion, and  estimates  of  the  numbers  exposed  to  risk  are  likely  to  be 
seriously  misleading.  The  chance  of  error  is  increased  by  the  method 
employed  in  the  Twelfth  Census,  since  the  occupation  classification 
of  the  census  is  probably  not  exactly  the  same  as  the  occupation 
classification  of  the  different  boards  of  health  throughout  the  country, 
where  the  original  entries  are  made  as  to  the  occupation  of  decedent 
at  the  time  of  death. 

The  third  method  is  to  determine  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  a 
specified  cause,  such  as  consumption,  occurring  in  the  mortality  from 
all  causes,  without  reference  to  ages  at  death.  This  method  is  made 
necessary  in  the  use  of  the  Rhode  Island  statistics,  which  are  not  re- 
turned by  divisional  periods  of  life.  The  same  is  true  also  of  the 
occupation  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  States  census  by  specified 
causes,  but  when  used  with  extreme  caution  the  proportions  thus 
determined  are  often  extremely  suggestive  and  quite  often  entirely 
conclusive. 

The  fourth  method  is  known  as  the  proportionate  mortality  figure, 
by  which  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  any  particular  disease,  such 
as  consumption,  is  calculated  as  a  percentage  of  the  deaths  from  all 
causes  occurring  during  specified  periods  of  life.  This  method  has 
been  extensively  employed  in  the  present  discussion,  since  otherwise 
the  available  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  could  not  have 
been  utilized.  It  is,  in  a  measure,  the  most  satisfactory  and  deter- 
mining of  all  the  various  methods  referred  to,  since  it  determines 
with  absolute  accuracy  the  actual  incidents  or  degree  of  consumption 
frequency  at  specified  periods  of  life. 

The  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  are  derived  from  the 
experience  of  a  large  and  representative  company,  which  has  from 
time  to  time  given  publicity  to  the  facts  of  its  experience.  The  re- 
sulting proportionate  mortality  returns,  however,  indicate  a  specific 
mortality  from  consumption  somewhat  below  the  actual,  since  the 
experience  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  affected  by  medical  selection.  In 
other  words,  the  proportionate  mortality  from  consumption,  or  the 
true  actual  loss  from  the  disease  at  specified  periods  of  life,  would 
have  been  somewhat  higher  if  medical  selection  had  not  been  made 
use  of.  In  comparing  this  experience  with  the  adopted  standard  for 
the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  the  comparison  is,  there- 
fore, somewhat  more  favorable  to  the  various  trades  and  occupations 
considered  than  would  have  been  the  case  if  the  returns  could  have 
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been  derived  from  the  registration  records  of  the  different  States 
and  cities  comprehending  the  experience  of  the  company  referred  to. 
The  proportionate  mortality  figure  may  be  briefly  explained  as 
follows:  At  ages  25  to  34,  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes 
in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  during  the  seven  years 
ending  1906,  31.3  deaths  were  from  consumption.  The  correspond- 
ing proportions  of  deaths  in  the  industrial  insurance  mortality  ex- 
perience were  70.8  per  cent  for  grinders,  66.7  per  cent  for  compositors, 
58.5  per  cent  for  upholsterers,  52.9  per  cent  for  potters,  etc.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  normal  proportionate  consumption  mortality  for 
the  registration  area  as  a  whole  and  the  corresponding  proportionate 
mortality  from  consumption  in  the  different  occupations  considered 
in  detail,  measure  approximately  the  health-injurious  circumstances 
of  the  different  employments. 

OCCUPATION  CLASSIFICATION  OF  DUSTY  TRADES. 

The  following  occupation  grouping  has  been  adopted  to  empha- 
size the  dust  hazard  in  principal  occupations  and  to  facilitate  ready 
reference  to  the  various  employments  considered  in  some  detail  in 
the  subsequent  discussion : 


Group  1. — Exposure  to  metallic  dust : 

1.  Grinders. 

2.  Polishers. 

3.  Tool  and  instrument  makers. 

4.  Jewelers. 

5.  Gold  leaf  manufacture. 

6.  Brass  workers. 

7.  Printers. 

8.  Compositors. 
0.  Pressmen. 

10.  Engravers. 

Group  2. — Exposure  to  mineral  dust: 

11.  Stone  workers. 

12.  Marble  workers. 

13.  Glass  blowers. 

14.  Glass  cutters. 

15.  Diamond  cutters. 

16.  Potters. 

17.  Cement  workers. 

18.  Plasterers. 

19.  Paper  hangers. 

20.  Molders. 

21.  Core  makers. 

22.  Lithographers. 

Group  3. — Exposure  to  vegetable  fiber 
dust: 

23.  Cotton  ginning. 


Group  3. — Exposure  to  vegetable  fiber 
dust — Concluded. 

24.  Cotton  textile  manufacture. 

25.  Spinners. 

26.  Weavers. 

27.  Hosiery  and  knitting  mills. 

28.  Lace  making. 

29.  Flax  and  linen  manufacture. 

30.  Hemp   and   cordage  manufac- 

ture. 

31.  Manufacture  of  jute  and  jute 

goods. 

32.  Paper  manufacture. 

33.  Cabinetmakers. 

34.  Wood  turners  and  carvers. 
Group   4. — Exposure    to    animal    and 

mixed  fiber  dust: 

35.  Furriers  and  taxidermists. 

36.  Hatters. 

37.  Silk  manufacture. 

38.  Woolen  and  worsted  manufac- 

ture. 

39.  Carpet  and  rug  manufacture. 

40.  Shoddy  manufacture. 

41.  Rag  industry. 

42.  Upholsterers     and     hair-mat- 

tress makers. 


The  grouping  is  necessarily  a  more  or  less  arbitrary  one  since  all 
occupations  involve  exposure  to  more  than  one  particular  kind  of 
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dust,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  predominating  character  of 
a  particular  dust  exposure  primarily  determines  the  resulting  de- 
parture of  the  consumption  mortality  from  the  normal  for  the  gen- 
eral population.  All  the  groupings  of  dusty  trades  which  have  been 
adopted  by  Hirt,  Merkel,  Arlidge,  Oliver,  and  others  have  this  limi- 
tation in  common.  Since  no  entirely  conclusive  investigation  has 
been  made  to  afford  the  material  for  a  final  and  strictly  scientific 
classification  of  dusty  trades,  the  grouping  adopted  will  serve  at  least 
the  purpose  of  a  convenient  arrangement  with  a  strict  regard  to  the 
facts  as  they  are  known  and  understood  at  the  present  time. 

OCCUPATIONS  WITH  EXPOSURE  TO  METALLIC  DUST. 

In  the  group  of  occupations  exposing  to  a  continuous  and  consider- 
able inhalation  of  metallic  dust  resulting  from  industrial  processes 
have  been  included  for  the  present  purpose  the  following  repre- 
sentative employments:  Grinders,  polishers,  tool  and  instrument 
makers,  jewelers,  gold-leaf  manufacture,  brass  workers,  printers, 
compositors,  pressmen,  and  engravers.  These  occupations  are  all 
more  or  less  subject  to  an  excessive  death  rate  from  all  causes,  but 
in  particular  to  a  decided  excess  in  the  proportionate  mortality  from 
consumption,  and  in  most  cases  also  to  a  comparatively  high  degree  of 
frequency  in  the  occurrence  of  other  respiratory  diseases.  The  details 
of  labor  conditions,  as  far  as  they  could  be  conveniently  included  in 
the  following  summary  of  observations  regarding  particular  trades, 
appear  to  fully  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  degree  of  excess  in 
consumption  frequency  is  intimately  related  and  in  almost  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  degree  of  exposure  to  continuous  and  considerable 
inhalation  of  metallic  dust. 

GBINDEBS. 

The  grinding  trade  includes  a  large  variety  of  employments,  of 
which  metal  grinding,  by  either  the  dry  or  wet  process,  is  hygien- 
ically  as  well  as  industrially  the  most  important.  The  grinding  of 
metal  involves  exposure  to  decidedly  health-injurious  conditions, 
probably  as  much  so  if  not  more  than  in  any  other  employment. 
Chiefly  as  the  result  of  the  inhalation  of  relatively  large  quantities 
of  fine  metallic  dust,  and  not  inconsiderable  quantities  of  fine  mineral 
dust,  the  mortality  from  consumption  in  this  occupation  is  decidedly 
above  the  normal  for  occupied  males  generally.  While  the  sanitary 
and  other  conditions  injuriously  affecting  the  health  of  metal  grinders 
never  have  been  so  notoriously  bad  in  the  United  States  as  in  Eng- 
land or  in  continental  Europe,  the  observed  mortality  of  this  occu- 
pation as  carried  on  in  this  country  fully  warrants  the  most  serious 
conclusions  as  to  the  health-injurious  effects  of  this  group  of 
employments. 
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The  mortality  of  metal  grinders  has  been  discussed  by  James  H. 
Lloyd,  M.  D.,  in  his  treatise  on  "  Diseases  of  occupations,"  included 
in  the  Twentieth  Century  Practice  of  Medicine,  published  in  1895. 
Lloyd,  after  calling  attention  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  trade 
of  the  grinder  is  conspicuous  above  all  others  for  the  suffering  that 
is  entailed  from  the  inhalation  of  metallic  dust,  describes  in  detail 
the  different  processes  of  grinding  and  their  relation  to  health,  from 
which  the  following  is  quoted : 

Grinding  edge  tools  is  of  two  kinds — wet  and  dry.  The  latter 
method  is  by  far  the  more  injurious,  as,  naturally,  it  raises  far  the 
greater  amount  of  dust.  For  some  tools  both  methods  are  used — 
the  mixed  method.  The  tools  ground  are  scythes,  saws,  table  knives, 
machine  knives,  various  other  kinds  of  edge  tools,  files,  penknives, 
razors,  scissors,  forks,  needles,  etc.  A  great  difference  in  their  bad 
effects  is  observed  among  the  branches  of  the  trade  according  as  the 

frinders  use  the  wet  or  dry  method  and  according  to  the  tool  ground, 
'he  smaller  objects  are  far  the  most  trying  and  exacting  upon  health. 
The  worst  of  all  branches  are  the  fork  grinding  and  needle  grinding. 
This  is  because  in  grinding  these  small  objects  the  workman  is  obliged 
to  lean  close  over  the  stone  and  therefore  inhales  large  quantities  of 
the  dust,  and  also  because  the  dry  grinding  is  used. 

The  dust  raised  by  grinding  is  composed  largelj  of  minute  bits  of 
steel.  According  to  Hall,  12  razor  blades  forged  in  the  rough,  which 
weigh  2  pounds  and  4  ounces,  lose  10  ounces  m  the  process  of  grind- 
ing. This  loss  represents  so  much  fine  metallic  dust,  mingled  of 
course  with  dust  from  the  stone.  This  statement  gives  some  idea  of 
the  immense  amount  of  dust  produced  by  dry  grinding.  According 
to  Holland  the  concrete  masses  of  this  dust  formed  in  needle  grinding 
have  almost  the  specific  gravity  of  iron. 

In  discussing  the  symptoms  of  the  diseases  typical  of  grinders  as 
the  result  of  their  employment,  Lloyd  points  out  further  that — 

They  are  those  of  a  slowly  advancing  bronchitis  with  asthma  and 
sometimes  with  emphysema ;  later  dilated  bronchi  with  excavation  are 
observed ;  then,  consolidation,  and  breaking  down  of  lung  tissue  occur 
as  the  terminal  processes.  The  exact  relationship  of  these  processes 
to  a  tubercular  infection  in  grinders  is  an  interesting  and  important 
subject,  which,  of  course,  did  not  receive  much  light  from  the  earlier 
writers.  They  endeavored,  in  fact,  to  draw  distinctions  between 
true  "  consumption  "  and  grinder's  "  asthma,"  but  the  state  of  patho- 
logical knowledge  in  their  day  was  not  such  as  to  permit  them  to 
do  otherwise.  It  is  quite  evident  from  reading  their  reports  of  cases 
that  they  had  to  do  with  a  disease  that  was  essentially  tubercular,  but 
it  would  be  interesting  to  have  the  exact  relationship  of  this  infection 
to  the  grinder's  unwholesome  occupation  investigated  by  the  methods 
of  modern  bacteriology.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  has  ever  been 
done.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  influence  of  the  grinder's  trade 
is  that  of  a  predisposing  cause.  The  inhalation  of  the  irritating  par- 
ticles of  steel  into  the  lungs  causes  a  constant  catarrhal  bronchitis  and 
pneumonitis,  with  increase  of  connective  tissue ;  and  this  prepares  the 
soil  for  a  tubercular  infection  which  characterizes  the  latter  stages  of 
the  disease. 
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The  most  recent  qualified  discussion  of  the  health-injurious  cir- 
cumstances of  dry  and  wet  grinding  is  by  Oliver,  who,  in  his  Diseases 
of  Occupation,  goes  fully  into  all  the  details  concerning  the  trade, 
including  a  brief  account  of  the  corresponding  conditions  in  the  cut- 
lery manufacture  of  Germany,  at  Solingen : 

So  far  as  the  two  methods  of  grinding  cutlery  are  concerned,  the 
dry  method  is,  from  a  health  point  of  view,  the  more  dangerous  to 
the  workers.  The  dust  is  dry,  and  is  in  the  form  of  a  very  fine 
powder,  which  readily  reaches  the  lungs  owing  to  the  attitude  of  the 
men  when  at  work.  Steel  grinders  sit  astride  the  grinding  stone  on 
a  saddle,  and  as  they  lean  forward  keeping  close  to  their  work,  they 
can  not  but  inhale  some  of  the  dust,  which  is  a  mixture  of  steel  and 
stone.  Forks  and  needles  are  generally  ground  by  the  dry  method ; 
knives,  scissors,  and  razors  by  the  wet.  Some  are  ground  by  both 
methods,  e.  g.,  the  backs  of  razors  and  scissors  are  ground  by  the  dry 
method  and  the  remainder  of  the  blade  by  the  wet.  It  was  in  1865 
that  Dr.  T.  C.  Hall,  of  Sheffield,  drew  attention  to  the  high  death 
rate  of  steel  grinders  from  pulmonary  phthisis.  The  average  age  at 
death  of  steel  grinders  was  at  this  period  only  29  years,  but  of  late 
this  has  improved.  Doctor  Hall's  statistics  referred  to  dry  grinding. 
In  wet  grinding  the  running  stone  passes  through  a  thm  layer  of 
water  in  a  trough  below  the  stone,  so  that,  as  its  surface  is  always 
kept  wet,  comparatively  little  dust  is  given  off  during  the  process 
of  grinding;  but  while  the  atmosphere  is  clearer  of  dust,  the  floors 
and  walls  of  the  workshop  are  damp  and  cold.  The  grinding  is 
carried  on  in  rooms  called  "hulls,"  which  are  bounded  by  three  blank 
walls ;  the  windows  are  without  glass.  Where  dry  grinding  is  car- 
ried on  there  are  fans,  but  these  often  prove  ineffective.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thing  to  find  men  engaged  in  different  processes  in  one 
large  room,  so  that  the  dust  which  is  generated  affects  not  only  the 
workman  sitting  at  his  own  grinding  stone,  but  the  other  inmates 
of  the  room  as  well.  In  Sheffield  it  has  been  ascertained  that  in 
every  1,000  deaths  among  steel  grindfers  pulmonary  phthisis  is  the 
cause  of  345  and  other  respiratory  diseases  295 ;  that  is,  collectively, 
pulmonary  diseases  account  for  64  per  cent  of  the  entire  mortality, 
whereas  among  the  adult  population  of  the  country  generally  phthisis 
accounts  for  144  deaths  per  1,000  and  other  respiratory  diseases 
182,  or  collectively  32.6  per  cent.  Steel  grinders  die  comparatively 
young.  Dr.  Sinclair  White,  in  Dangerous  Trades,  page  414,  says 
that  458  grinders  in  every  1,000  die  between  the  ages  of  35  and  55. 
compared  with  261  in  every  1,000  of  the  entire  male  population  oi 
the  country.  Only  140  grinders  out  of  every  1,000  reach  the  age  of 
55  and  upward,  whereas  for  every  1,000  of  the  adult  male  popula- 
tion 391  reach  55  years  and  upward.  "Sinclair  White  is  of  the 
opinion  that  phthisis  is  not  so  rife  among  steel  grinders  as  formerly. 
In  Doctor  Hall's  time  the  average  age  at  death  from  phthisis  was  29 
years;  at  present  it  is  43. (a) 

With  reference  to  conditions  in  Germany  and  the  remarkable  im- 
provement which  has  followed  the  introduction  of  sanitary  precau- 

a  Diseases  of  Occupation,  Thomas  Oliver,  pp.  230,  231,  London,  1908. 
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tions,  rational   methods  of  ventilation,   and  other  means  of  dust 
prevention,  Oliver  holds: 

In  the  town  of  Solingen  and  the  neighborhood  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  29,000  persons  employed  in  making  cutlery.  Here  all  sorts 
of  steel  goods  are  made — knives,  forks,  scissors,  and  swords.  A  good 
deal  of  the  work  is  done  by  the  people  in  their  homes,  and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  the  home  industry  is  rather  encouraged  by  the 
local  authority,  which  provides  the  men  with  gas  and  electric  power. 
So  prevalent  is  pulmonary  consumption  among  the  grinders  in  So- 
lingen that  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Government  Factory 
Department.  In  the  ten  years  1885-1895  72.5  per  cent  of  the  deaths 
among  knife  grinders  in  the  Solingen  district  was  due  to  phthisis, 
against  35.3  per  cent  for  the  rest  of  the  population  over- 14  years  or 
age,  and  an  official  examination  showed  that  out  of  1,250  grinders  only 
85  men  were  over  45  years  of  age.  Doctor  Shadwell  speaks  approv- 
ingly of  the  methods  adopted  in  some  of  the  Solingen  factories  to  deal 
with  the  removal  of  dust.  Oldendorf,  in  writing  about  the  grinders 
at  Solingen,  states  that  24.7  per  cent  reached  50  years  of  age  and  3.3 
per  cent  70 ;  that  at  Runsched  33.8  per  cent  reached  50  years  and  8.0 
per  cent  70;  while  at  Kronenberg  the  numbers  were  32.9  and  8.7, 
respectively.  The  mean  age  at  death  of  grinders  employed  in  the  dry 
methods  was  39.4,  of  workers  in  iron  48.3,  and  of  the  rest  of  the  male 
population  54.4  years.  Taking  all  ages2  the  deaths  from  tuberculosis 
per  100  cases  were  for  grinders  78.3,  iron  workers  59.0,  other  per- 
sons 46.0.  (a) 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the  mortality  of  cutlery  grinders  in 
Solingen  was  also  included  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector 
of  Factories  and  Workshops  of  England  for  1906,  from  which  an 
abstract  is  made  to  emphasize  the  sanitary  and  labor  conditions 
necessary  to  reduce  the  mortality  of  grinders  to  a  minimum : 

The  atmosphere  of  Solingen  is  bright  and  clear.  It  is  seldom  that 
black  smoke  is  seen  escaping  from  the  factory  chimneys.  This  is 
largely  the  result  of  careiul  firing  and  the  use  of  coal  briquettes  in- 
stead of  ordinary  coal,  which  avoids  the  use  of  slack  coal.  The  day's 
actual  work  is  nine  hours ;  on  Saturday  work  ceases  at  5.30  p.  m.  The 
factories  in  Solingen  are  said  to  be  marvels  of  order  and  cleanli- 
ness ;  the  floors  are  of  concrete  and  the  air  space  for  each  worker  must 
be  at  least  565  cubic  feet.    All  the  grinding  stones  are  protected  by 

Suards.  The  walls  of  the  workrooms  are  limewashed  every  year;  the 
oors  are  swept  every  evening  and  damp-wiped  once  a  week.  The 
"  rasing  "  of  grindstones  is  never  undertaken  during  working  hours 
except  under  a  stream  of  water  or  unless  the  stone  is  entirely  inclosed 
in  casing  except  at  the  working  place  of  the  rasing  tool.  The  floors 
are  kept  clean  and  provision  is  made  for  the  removal  of  the  dust 
during  grinding.  Cutlery  manufacture  is  recognized  as  a  dangerous 
trade  in  Solingen,  and  in  recent  years  considerable  improvement  has 
taken  place  in  the  means  to  prevent  dust.  In  Solingen  the  grind- 
stones and  polishing  wheels  are  run  toward  the  worker;  in  Shef- 


o  Diseases  of  Occupation,  Thomas  Oliver,  p.  232. 
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field  they  are  run  away  from  the  worker,  so  that  the  dust  has  an 
upward  tendency  and  flies  into  the  room.  (°) 

The  subject  is  also  considered  in  the  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector 
of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  1907,  in  which  the  rules  or  police 
regulations  governing  the  trade  at  Solingen  are  republished  in  full. 
A  remarkable  improvement  in  the  health  of  the  workmen  has  followed 
the  introduction  of  these  rules. 

The  most  conclusive  mortality  data  of  metal  grinders  are  for  Shef- 
field, England,  and  from  the  annual  reports  of  the  medical  officer  of 
health  are  tabulated  the  deaths  of  grinders  occurring  within  the 
period  1889  to  1906,  including  2,045  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which 
837  were  from  consumption  and  543  from  respiratory  diseases  other 
than  consumption.  The  data  are  given  in  tabular  form  below,  by 
divisional  periods  of  life,  with  the  resulting  mortality  from  consump- 
tion and  other  respiratory  diseases  at  specified  ages : 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AND  FROM  OTHER  RESPI- 
RATORY DISEASES  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG 
GRINDERS,  IN  SHEFFIELD,  ENGLAND,  1889  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  annual  reports  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Sheffield,  England.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths 
from  all 
causes. 


Deaths  from  con- 
sumption. 


Number.  Percent. 


Deaths  from  re- 
spiratory diseases 
other  than  con- 
sumption. 


Number.  Percent. 


Under  25  years. 
25  to  34  years. . . 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years. . . 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total.... 


85 
246 
416 
575 
452 
271 


36 
135 


263 
139 


42.4 
54.9 
56.5 
45.7 
30.8 
10.7 


44 

69 
151 
167 

92 


23.5 
17.9 
16.6 
26.3 
36.9 
33.9 


2,045 


837 


40.9 


543 


26.6 


According  to  this  table,  at  ages  under  25,  of  every  100  deaths  from 
all  causes,  42.4  were  from  consumption,  increasing  to  56.5  at  ages  35 
to  44,  decreasing  subsequently  to  30.8  at  ages  55  to  64,  and  to  10.7  at 
ages  65  or  over.  The  corresponding  mortality  from  respiratory  dis- 
eases other  than  consumption  was  also  excessive  at  every  period  of  life. 

There  are  no  similar  data  for  the  United  States  except  the  indus- 
trial insurance  mortality  statistics  of  grinders,  limited  to  128  deaths 
from  all  causes,  of  which  63,  or  49.2  per  cent,  were  from  consumption. 
Gf  the  mortality  of  grinders  from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  con- 
sumption, 15  were  from  pneumonia,  5  from  asthma  and  bronchitis, 
and  2  from  other  respiratory  diseases.  If  the  deaths  from  con- 
sumption and  other  respiratory  diseases  are  combined,  a  total  of  85, 
or  66.4  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  grinders,  was  from  diseases  of 

a  Report  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops,  1906,  pp.  107-109. 
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the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The  excess  in  the  mortality  of  grinders 
from  consumption  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  tabular  presentation 
of  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  disease  by  divisional  periods 
of  life  compared  with  that  of  all  males  in  the  registration  area  of 
the  United  States  :(*) 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  GRINDERS,  1897  TO 
1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  grinders  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company;  figures  for 
males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  States 
census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths    of    grinders, 
1807  to  1906,  due  to- 


All 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths 
due  to  consumption 
among — 


Grinders. 


Males  in 
registration 
area.  1900 

tol906. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
65  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total.... 


128 


63 


57.1 
70.8 
63.2 
40.0 
25.0 
11.1 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 

ai 

2.7 


49.2 


14.8 


While  according  to  this  table  the  proportionate  consumption  mor- 
tality of  grinders  was  excessive  at  all  ages,  the  excess  was  most  pro- 
nounced at  ages  25  to  34,  when  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes, 
70.8  were  from  consumption,  against  a  normal  expected  proportion  of 
31.3.  The  data  are  unfortunately  very  limited,  but  they  are  at  pres- 
ent the  only  trustworthy  source  of  information  regarding  the  mor- 
tality of  grinders  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of  deaths  is 
sufficient,  however,  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  mortality  from 
consumption  in  this  occupation  is  very  considerably  above  the  normal 
for  the  general  population. 

POLISHERS. 

The  polishing  of  metal  ware  is  a  widely  diversified  trade,  and  the 
term  "  polisher  "  is  one  of  general  rather  than  of  special  significance. 
Under  the  term  are  included  metal  polishers  and  buffers  working 
upon  steel,  brass,  gold,  and  silverware,  but  no  data  are  available 
which  would  permit  of  a  proper  classification  of  polishers  according 
to  the  metal  or  material  manipulated.  The  health-injurious  effects 
of  this  employment  have  been  recognized  by  all  who  have  written 

•The  registration  area,  from  wblch  mortality  statistics  were  secured  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  Included  in  1906  about  one-half  (48.8  per  cent)  of  the 
total  estimated  population  of  continental  United  States. 
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upon  the  mortality  of  dusty  trades,  and  the  more  important  facts 
are  summarized  by  Arlidge  in  part  as  follows: 

After  being  shaped  and  ground  to  the  required  dimensions,  the 
next  business  is  to  burnish  or  polish  the  articles.     This  is  accom- 

f)lished  by  wheels  covered  by  leather,  and  also  by  a  thick  bundle  of 
inen  rags  cut  and  bound  together  in  the  form  of  a  wheel,  and  which, 
by  rapid  rotation,  assumes  the  character  of  a  solid  mass,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  one  so  soft  as  to  serve  better  than  any  other  contrivance 
for  the  purpose  of  surface  polishing.  To  assist  in  giving  polish  to 
the  articles  made  various  powders  are  employed;  for  example,  emery, 
whiting,  rouge,  powderea  pumice,  etc.  The  use  of  these  materials 
adds  vastly  to  the  dust  or  the  trade  and  to  its  pernicious  results; 
but  no  data  are  in  existence  to  indicate  what  is  its  share  in  the  causa- 
tion of  disease  as  compared  with  the  dust  of  the  grindstones.  Still, 
no  question  exists  that  these  polishing  powders,  differing  as  they  do 
among  themselves  in  physical  qualities,  differ  likewise  in  the  range 
of  their  effects  upon  the  lungs. 

The  rather  involved  circumstances  affecting  the  polisher's  health 
and  mortality  are  also  discussed  in  The  Workers  of  the  Nation,  by 
Mr.  Gilson  Willets,  whose  attention  appears  to  have  been  attracted 
by  the  particularly  health-injurious  conditions  of  the  employment, 
and  whose  conclusions  are  decidedly  suggestive: 

Metal  polishers  who  have  reached  the  age  of  40  often  look  like  old 
men.  There  can  hardly  be  found  a  trade  more  deleterious  to  health, 
say  those  who  follow* it.  Among  the  harmful  conditions  may  be 
mentioned  the  liability  of  the  workmen  to  get  their  lungs  full  of 
flying  and  impalpable  dust,  which  is  composed  of  metal,  minerals, 
and  cotton  fiber.  They  are  also,  in  many  cases,  deprived  of  the 
nrojper  supply  of  light,  and  great  injury  to  the  eyes  thus  arises, 
it  is  not  easy  to  wear  Joggles  or  glasses,  as  the  operator's  sight 
must  be  of  the  keenest  in  order  to  detect  blemishes.  There  are 
laws  for  the  protection  of  this  class  of  workmen,  but  they  are  too 
seldom  employed.  New  York  statutes  require  that  at  each  polishing 
lathe  there  shall  be  an  exhaust  fan  to  carry  off  the  dust,  that  each 
operative  shall  have  250  square  feet  of  air  to  breathe,  and  plenty  of 
light.  It  has  been  claimed  that  not  in  5  per  cent  of  the  shops  do 
these  desirable  provisions  prevail.  A  buffing  wheel,  making  2,500 
revolutions  per  minute,  has  wrecked  many  constitutions.  From  it. 
as  the  polisher  applies  the  metal,  a  cloud  of  dust  arises,  made  of 
particles  of  cloth  and  metal,  and  that  is  what  the  operator  breathes, 
lienerally  the  windows  are  hermetically  sealed.  Often  the  walls  and 
floors  are  covered  with  the  accumulation  of  years.  In  the  process  of 
hrifihteninc  silver-plated  material  there  is  given  forth  by  the  wheel 
a  cloud  ot  dust  of  which  crocus  is  a  large  constituent,  'while  from 
the  nlating  room  come  fumes  of  nitric  acid.  In  the  process  of 
polisning  chandeliers  there  is  much  dust  set  free,  which  is  composed 
of  particles  of  brass,  and  permeates  the  air  of  the  shop.    Metal 

I  Polishers  often  do  not  care  to  complain,  because  their  wages  are  high, 
lere  is  a  good  field  for  activity  among  the  factory  inspectors,  who 
should  force  employers  to  maintain  proper  conditions  in  the  shops,  (•) 

«Tb*  Wortotrs  of  the  Nation,  Vol.  I.  p.  57. 
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More  recent  evidence  has  been  presented  in  the  published  sickness 
and  mortality  experience  of  the  Metal  Polishers'  Union,  regarding 
which  it  has  been  stated  that: 

The  treasury  of  this  union,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  men  are 
steady  and  have  no  special  temptations  to  excess,  w^s  found  to  be 
constantly  exhausted.  The  reason  is  that  the  death  claims  eat  up  all 
the  funds.  An  investigation  of  these  claims  showed  that  many  of 
the  men  were  dying  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  There  were  some 
deaths  from  accident,  a  few  suicides,  but  the  rest  were  all  from  pul- 
monary diseases — and  pneumonia  was  very  rare  as  compared  with 
phthisis.  The  statistics  for  the  last  four  years  show  that  in  1903,  45 
metal  polishers  died,  of  whom  43  succumbed  to  some  lung  trouble. 
In  1904  there  were  but  38  deaths  among  the  metal  polishers,  of  which 
only  3  were  due  to  other  causes  than  pulmonary  disease.  In  1905 
there  were  70  deaths  among  the  metal  polishers,  65  of  which  were  due 
to  some  form  of  lung  trouble.  In  New  York  City  a  local  union 
having  170  men  working  exclusively  on  the  precious  metals,  had  8 
death  claims  in  two  years,  7  being  due  directly  to  tuberculosis,  while 
400  men  employed  in  all  the  other  branches  of  the  same  industry 
have  had  but  3  deaths  from  this  cause  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

A  medical  journal,  commenting  upon  the  above-quoted  facts  at  the 
time  of  their  publication,  argued  very  pointedly  to  the  effect  that — 

It  would  seem  from  these  statistics  that  even  the  cleanest  kinds  of 
dust,  without  a  trace  of  infectious  material  in  them,  may  still  prove 
a  source  of  the  greatest  possible  danger  and  be  the  indirect  cause  of 
tuberculosis.  This  has  been  known  for  some  time,  but  so  startling  a 
confirmation  of  it  is  sure  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  taking  every 
precaution  for  the  avoidance  of  dust.  Even  what  might  seem  to  be 
the  most  innocuous  of  dirt  particles  may,  when  inspired,  constitute 
foci  of  irritation  in  which  tubercle  bacilli  may  readily  find  a  favor- 
able nidus  for  implantation  and  growth. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  official  vital  statistics  of  polishers 
except  the  recorded  mortality  for  Rhode  Island  for  the  period  1897  to 
190G,  which,  however,  includes  only  42  deaths  of  polishers  from  all 
causes,  but  of  this  number  14,  or  33.3  per  cent,  were  from  consump- 
tion. There  were  4  deaths  from  pneumonia  and  2  from  asthma  and 
bronchitis,  a  total  of  20  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air 
passages,  or  47.6  per  cent  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes. 

The  Rhode  Island  statistics  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  recorded 
industrial  insurance  mortality  data  of  polishers,  which  includes  279 
deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  108,  or  38.7  per  cent,  were  deaths 
from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  polishers  from  respiratory 
diseases  other  than  consumption,  25  were  from  pneumonia,  5  from 
asthma  and  bronchitis,  and  5  from  other  respiratory  diseases.  If  the 
deaths  from  consumption  and  other  respiratory  diseases  are  combined, 
it  is  found  that  51.2  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  polishers  was  from 
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diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The  excess  in  the  mortality  of 
polishers  from  consumption  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  tabular 
presentation  of  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  disease  by 
divisional  periods  of  life: 

PROPORTIONATE.  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  POLISHERS,  1897 
TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  polishers  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company ;  figures  for 
males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths    of    polishers, 
1897  to  1906,  due  to- 


All 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per    cent    of 
due  to  consumption 
among— 


Polishers. 


in 

registration 

area,  1900 

to  1900. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total.... 


45.8 
56.0 
42.6 
22.9 
21.1 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 

ai 

2.7 


279 


108 


38.7 


14.8 


While  according  to  this  table  the  proportionate  consumption  mor- 
tality of  polishers  was  excessive  at  all  ages  under  65,  the  excess  was 
most  pronounced  at  ages  25  to  34,  when  out  of  every  100  deaths  from 
all  causes  56  were  from  consumption,  against  a  normally  expected 
proportion  of  31.3.  The  number  of  deaths  of  polishers  included  in 
the  analysis  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  mortality 
from  consumption  in  this  occupation  is  very  considerably  above  the 
normal  for  the  general  population,  but  below  the  corresponding 
averages  for  grinders. 

TOOL  AND  INSTRUMENT  MATTEim 

The  manufacture  of  tools  and  instruments  includes  a  large  number 
of  grinders  and  polishers,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  classify  the  occupa- 
tions in  detail.  In  the  United  States  census  statistics  the  industry 
includes  cutlery  manufacture,  while  in  English  mortality  statistics 
the  group  comprehends  tool,  file,  and  saw  makers,  cutlers  and  scissors 
makers,  and  needle  and  pin  makers.  The  statistics  of  1900  for  the 
United  States  return  26,997  males  of  known  ages  15  or  over  em- 
ployed in  this  industry  as  previously  defined,  and  of  this  number  666, 
or  2.5  per  cent,  were  65  years  of  age  or  over.  The  proportion  attain- 
ing to  old  age  was,  therefore,  somewhat  larger  than  expected,  consider- 
ing the  high  rate  of  mortality  of  grinders  and  polishers,  and  others 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  tools,  instruments,  etc.  A  special 
investigation  into  the  sanitary  conditions  of  this  employment  was 
made  by  the  Massachusetts  state  board  of  health  in  1907,  and  the 
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report  included  a  number  of  very  valuable  and  suggestive  references 
to  conditions  unfavorable  to  health  and  life,  from  which  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  made : 

From  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  the  one  important  part  of  this  in- 
dustry is  the  reduction  of  the  surface  of  the  article  in  process  of  manu- 
facture from  the  roughness  of  the  original  casting  to  the  smoothness 
and  brilliancy  so  necessary  and  desirable  in  the  finished  product. 
This  involves  successive  treatment  by  wet  grinding,  dry  grinding  on 
emery  and  corundum  wheels,  and  polishing  with  rouge  on  buffing 
wheels.  Each  of  these  processes,  even  that  of  wet  grinding  on  large, 
coarse,  and  finer  stones,  causes  to  be  cast  into  the  air  large  amounts  of 
fine  dust,  made  up  of  very  fine  particles  of  steel  and  of  the  abrasive 
substance.  In  establishments  properly  equipped  and  conducted,  pro- 
vision is  made  to  reduce  the  danger  of  this  dust  to  a  minimum  by 
means  of  hoods  connected  with  a  system  of  exhaust  fans  or  blowers. 
In  spite  of  the  precautions  taken  to  protect  their  health,  a  very  large 
proportion  of  grinders  recklessly  remove  the  hoods,  and  thus  expose 
themselves  unnecessarily  to  this  especially  dangerous  form  of  oust. 
They  assert  that  they  prefer  freedom  of  movement  with  dust  to  the 
protection  afforded  by  hoods. 

The  workmen  are  not,  as  a  class,  long  lived ;  indeed,  the  nature  of 
the  work  is  not  compatible  with  longevity,  and  a  person  entering  upon 
it  in  middle  life  is  unlikely  to  follow  it  many  years.  Whatever  the 
age  at  which  the  trade  is  taken  up,  a  man  in  sound  health  who  has 
followed  it  a  few  years  is  an  acknowledged  rarity.  A  study  of  the 
death  returns  of  the  city  of  Northampton,  which  is  one  of  the  centers 
of  this  industry,  for  the  past  twelve  years,  yields  facts  which  can  be 
interpreted  in  only  one  way.  During  this  period  tuberculosis  is  given 
as  the  cause  of  death  in  no  less  than  54.5  per  cent  of  those  whose  oc- 
cupation is  indicated  by  "  grinder  "  or  "  polisher,"  and  in  45.4  per 
cent  of  those  designated  generally  as  "  cutlers,"  and  of  the  latter 
86.4  died  of  pneumonia.  Taken  together,  the  "  grinders,"  "  polish* 
ers  "  and  "  cutlers  "  returns  show  that,  during  this  period,  diseases  of 
the  lungs  were  responsible  for  72.73  per  cent  of  their  mortality.  As 
was  shown  in  the  preliminary  report  on  this  industry,  the  tuberculosis 
death  rate  for  cutlers  in  Northampton  is  four  times  as  high  as  that 
for  the  entire  adult  male  population. 

A  serious  problem  in  the  cutlery  and  tool  industry  is  how  to  se- 
cure effective  ventilation,  and  many  of  the  factories  and  workshops 
inspected  were  found  to  be  seriously  defective  in  this  respect.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  workmen,  including  many  young  boys,  are 
exposed  to  considerable  dust,  chiefly,  of  course,  in  the  grinding  and 
polishing  departments.  While  much  has  been  done  to  improve  the 
sanitary  conditions  by  artificial  ventilation,  there  has  been  but  a  very 
languid  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  operatives  themselves,  and 
many,  in  fact,  are  interfering  with  the  arrangements  made  for  their 
protection  to  the  extent  of  removing  the  hoods  and  exhaust  pipes 
installed  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  dust. 

The  United  States  census  vital  statistics  do  not  include  the  ™*~ 
ity  of  tool  and  instrument  makers,  and  the  only  official  s* 
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those  of  the  state  board  of  health  of  Rhode  Island.  During  the 
decade  1897  to  1906  there  were  recorded  in  Rhode  Island  44  deaths  of 
tool  makers  from  all  causes,  and  of  this  number  9,  or  20.5  per  cent, 
were  from  consumption,  and  5,  or  11.4  percent,  from  other  respiratory 
diseases.  The  total  mortality  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air 
passages  was  14,  or  31.9  per  cent,  against  an  expected  percentage  of 
30.3  for  all  occupied  males  in  Rhode  Island.  Fortunately  there  are 
more  conclusive  data  regarding  this  occupation.  The  most  valuable 
official  statistics  are  those  for  England  and  Wales,  published  at 
decennial  intervals  in  the  supplements  to  the  reports  of  the  registrar- 
general  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  Only  two  comparatively 
recent  investigations  are  here  referred  to.  The  first  of  these,  for  the 
three  years  ending  with  1892,  included  2,529  deaths  from  all  causes, 
of  which  505,  or  20  per  cent,  were  from  consumption.  Of  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  system  other  than  consumption,  384  deaths  were 
from  bronchitis,  286  from  pneumonia,  and  78  from  other  diseases  of 
this  group,  a  total  of  748,  or  29.6  per  cent,  of  the  mortality  from  all 
causes.  Combining  the  mortality  from  consumption  and  other  res- 
piratory diseases,  it  is  found  that  49.5  per  cent  of  the  deaths  of  tool 
and  instrument  makers,  as  previously  defined,  were  from  diseases  of 
the  lungs  and  air  passages. 

The  most  recent  English  mortality  statistics  of  tool  and  cutlery 
manufacture  are  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1902,  referred  to  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  in  part  as  follows : 

In  the  occupation  as  a  whole  the  mortality  at  ages  under  25  is 
below  the  standard  for  occupied  and  retired  males;  but  among  file 
makers  the  death  rate  at  these  ages  exceeds  the  standard.  Beyond 
age  25  the  mortality  in  the  whole  occupation,  as  well  as  among  cutlers 
and  file  makers,  considerably  exceeds  the  standard.  At  ages  45  to  65 
years  the  death  rate  among  cutlers  is  72  per  cent  and  that  of  file 
makers  is  84  per  cent  above  the  average.  Within  the  main  working 
period  of  life  the  comparative  mortality  figure  for  the  whole  occupa- 
tion is  1,315,  or  31  per  cent,  above  the  standard.  The  mortality  from 
lead  poisoning  is  nine  times  and  that  from  phthisis  is  nearly  double 
the  standard,  and  these  workers  suffer  excessively  from  nervous,  cir- 
culatory, respiratory,  and  urinary  diseases.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
mortality  from  alcoholism  and  liver  disease  and  from  accident  is 
about  half  the  average.  Among  cutlers  and  file  makers  the  compara- 
tive mortality  figures  considerably  exceed  the  average  for  the  entire 
occupation,  the  figure  for  the  former  being  56  per  cent  above  the 
standard  for  all  occupied  and  retired  males,  while  that  for  the  latter 
is  69  per  cent  in  excess.  Indeed,  these  two  occupations  appear  to  be 
the  most  unhealthy  in  the  whole  group  of  workers  in  metal.  It 
should  be  mentioned  in  this  place  that  the  occupation  of  file  maker  is 
one  that  is  specially  liable  to  lead  poisoning,  the  mortality  figure  for 
plumbism  being  no  less  than  56,  whilst  among  all  occupied  and  retired 
males  the  mortality  is  represented  by  unity. 
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File  makers  experience  more  than  twice  the  average  mortality  from 
nervous  diseases  and  nearly  four  times  the  average  from  Bright's 
disease,  but  cutlers  experience  comparatively  little  excess  of  mortality 
from  either  of  these  causes.  In  both  industries  the  mortality  from 
phthisis  is  enormous,  the  figure  for  cutlers  being  nearly  three  times 
and  that  for  file  makers  more  than  twice  the  standard,  and  in  both 
occupations  the  mortality  from  respiratory  diseases  approaches 
double  the  standard.  Both  these  workers,  however,  experience  a  low 
mortality  from  influenza,  from  alcoholism  and  live*  disease,  and  from 
accident,  while  among  file  makers  the  mortality  from  cancer  is  also 
less  than  normal.  (a) 

The  English  occupation  mortality  statistics  for  men  employed  at 
tool,  instrument,  and  cutlery  making  are  quite  conclusive  of  the  more 
or  less  unfavorable  effects  of  this  industry  on  health.  In  the  table 
which  follows  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes 
among  men  in  this  group  with  occupied  males  generally,  and  the  re- 
sult is  decidedly  suggestive  of  conditions  in  this  trade  more  or  less 
unfavorable  to  life  and  health,  but  in  particular  at  ages  45  or  over, 
when  the  general  mortality  of  this  class  exceeds  the  general  average 
by  from  8.24  to  12.26  per  1,000. 

MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  TOOL,  INSTRUMENT,  AND  CUTLERY 

MAKERS,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


15  to  19  yean... 
20  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
65  to  64  years... 
6  >  years  or  over 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.39 


Death  rate  for  tool,  instrument,  and 
cutlery  makers. 


Greater  (+) 
!  or  less  (— ) 
Rate  per      than  rate 
1,000.  for  all 

I  occupied 
males. 


2.09 
3.32 
6.32  ' 
13.65 
25.97 
42.05  ' 
100.65 


-  0.35 

-  1.09 
4-  .31 
+  3.43 
+  8.24 
+  11.04 
+12.26 


Ratio  to 
rate  for  all 
occupied 


16 
75 

105 
134 
K6 
136 
114 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further  com- 
ment A  more  extended  comparison  is  made  in  the  next  table,  in  which 
the  mortality  of  tool,  instrument,  and  cutlery  makers  from  consump- 
tion and  other  respiratory  diseases  is  compared  with  the  normal 
mortality  of  occupied  males  from  these  diseases,  by  divisional  periods 
of  life.    The  comparison  shows  that  at  ages  20  or  over  the  mortality 

0  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-Gen- 
eral of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  pp.  Ixlx,  Ixx. 
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from  consumption  is  excessive  among  tool,  instrument,  and  cutlery 
makers,  but  decidedly  so  at  ages  35  to  64,  inclusive.  The  table  further 
shows  that  the  mortality  from  other  respiratory  diseases  is  excessive 
among  men  in  this  class,  but  decidedly  so  at  ages  45  or  over,  reaching 
the  highest  rate  at  ages  65  or  over,  when  the  excess  is  7.69  per  1,000. 
The  two  tables,  derived  from  English  experience,  fully  confirm  the 
previous  conclusion  that  the  mortality  of  tool,  instrument,  and  cutlery 
makers  is  excessive  when  comparison  is  made  with  the  normal  mor- 
tality of  occupied  males  generally  and  that  this  excess  is  largely 
because  of  a  high  degree  of  consumption  frequency,  particularly  at 
ages  25  to  64,  when  the  excess  is  from  0.91  to  4.09  per  1,000.  The  table 
which  follows  requires  no  further  comment  and  is  otherwise  self- 
explanatory  : 

MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AND  FROM  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  RES- 
PIRATORY SYSTEM  AMONG  TOOL.,  INSTRUMENT,  AND  CUTLERY  MAKERS, 
COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 
1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,   Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Mortality  from  consumption. 

Mortality  from  other  diseases  of  the  respi- 
ratory system. 

Age  at  death. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000  for 

all 
occupied 

males. 

Death  rate  for  tool,  instrument, 
and  cutlery  makers. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000  for 

all 
occupied 

males. 

Death  rate  for  tool,  instrument, 
and  cutlery  makers. 

Rate  per 
1,000. 

Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 

Ratio  to 
rate  for 

all 

occupied 

mates. 

Rate  per 
1,000. 

Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 

Ratio  to 
rate  for 

all 

occupied 

mates. 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  34  years 

85  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  or  over... 

0.54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
Lll 

0.17 
1.57 
2.04 
5.90 
7.13 
5.26 
1.97 

-a  37 
+  .02 
+  .91 
+3.16 
+4.09 
+3.10 
+  .86 

31 
101 
145 
215 
235 
244 
177 

0.24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

3.32 

6.54 

17.77 

0.23 
.56 
1.14 
2.01 
5.40 
10.42 
25.46 

-0.01 
+  .08 
+  .37 
+  .35 
+2.08 
+3.88 
+7.69 

96 
117 
148 
121 
163 
159 
143 

The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  tool  and 
instrument  makers  include  303  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  101, 
or  33.3  per  cent,  were  from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  tool 
and  instrument  makers  from  other  respiratory  diseases,  25  were  from 
pneumonia,  9  from  asthma  and  bronchitis,  and  5  from  less  frequent 
respiratory  diseases.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  other 
respiratory  diseases  are  combined,  it  is  found  that  46.3  per  cent  of  the 
mortality  of  tool  and  instrument  makers  was  from  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  air  passages.  The  excess  in  the  consumption  mortality  of 
tool  and  instrument  makers  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
tabular  presentation  of  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  disease 
by  divisional  periods  of  life.    While  the  consumption  mortality  of 
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tool  and  instrument  makers  was  excessive  at  all  ages,  the  excess  was 
most  pronounced  at  25  to  34,  when  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all 
causes  59.3  were  from  consumption,  against  a  normal  expected  pro- 
portion of  31.3.  The  analysis  of  the  consumption  mortality  of  tool 
and  instrument  makers  in  detail  is  set  forth  in  the  table  below : 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  TOOL  AND  INSTRU- 
MENT MAKERS,  1897  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE 
REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  tool  and  instrument  makers  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance 
company ;  figures  for  males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of 
the  United  States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  tool  and  in- 
strument makers, 
1807  to  1906,  due  to— 


All 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due 
to  consumption 
among — 


Tool  and 

instrument 

makers. 


Males  in 
registration 
area,  1900 

to  1906. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total.... 


32.5 
59.3 
35.3 

37.5 
12.5 
8.3 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


101 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data  fully  confirm  the 
conclusion  that  tool  and  instrument  makers,  including  under  this  term 
many  similar  employments,  but  in  particular  the  manufacture  of  cut- 
lery inclusive  of  grinding  and  polishing,  represent  a  trade  subject  to 
decidedly  health-injurious  circumstances  which  are  responsible  for 
the  comparatively  high  degree  of  consumption  frequency  disclosed 
by  both  the  general  vital  statistics  of  the  occupation  and  the  observed 
mortality  of  this  class  in  industrial  insurance  experience. 

JEWELEBS. 

The  manufacture  of  jewelry  in  all  its  branches  involves  a  large 
variety  of  manipulations,  including  the  melting  and  refining  of  small 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  handling,  shaping,  cutting, 
and  polishing  of  precious  stones.  An  important  part  of  the  indus- 
try is  engraving  and  die  cutting,  which,  however,  for  the  present 
purpose,  is  separately  considered  as  a  well-defined  occupation,  and 
although  often  included  with  jewelers,  it  is  equally  often  included 
with  printers  and  compositors.  Most  of  the  articles  made  by  jewelers 
are  of  small  dimensions,  such  as  chains,  rings,  brooches,  pins,  and 
buckles,  which  require  painstaking  care  in  handling  and  continuous 
eye-straining  attention  in  shaping  and  polishing.    Aside  from  the 
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use  of  gold  and  silver,  many  other  metals  and  mineral  substances  are 
employed,  such  as  jet,  coral,  tortoise,  bone,  ivory,  etc.  Zinc  is  also 
extensively  used  as  an  alloy  and  for  coloring  purposes.  The  gems 
require  to  be  cut  with  extreme  care,  and  the  work  of  the  diamond 
polisher  and  lapidary  constitutes,  next  to  the  gold  and  silver  smith, 
important  separate  branches  of  the  trade.  The  manufacture  of 
artificial  gems,  made  of  a  paste,  chiefly  of  a  vitreous  substance  pre- 
pared from  rocks  and  crystals  or  flint  powder,  subsequently  treated 
with  nitric  acid  with  lead  and  borax  as  a  flux,  forms  another  im- 
portant subdivision  of  the  industry. 

The  work  of  the  jeweler  is  naturally  an  indoor  occupation,  involv- 
ing a  stooping  position,  much  like  that  of  the  engraver.  The  work- 
shops are  generally  small  and  the  ventilation  is  usually  poor.  The 
dust  generated  in  the  process  of  hammering,  cutting,  shaping,  grind- 
ing, polishing,  etc.,  is  considerable,  but  very  minute,  and  not  easily 
observed.  The  dust  accumulations  are  preserved  and  sold  to  refining 
plants,  for  remelting  and  the  recovery  of  precious  substances.  The 
health  problem  is  complicated  by  the  universal  use  of  blow-pipe 
apparatus  and  of  gas  for  heating  purposes.  In  large  factories  the  use 
of  machinery  is  increasing,  but  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  imitation  jewelry  and  stones. 

The  unhygienic  condition  of  many  jewelry  workshops  and  the  gen- 
eral effect  of  this  employment  on  health  were  discussed  at  some  length 
in  an  early  treatise  by  Thackrah,  from  which  is  quoted  the  following : 

The  jewelers'  workrooms  are  generally  crowded,  and  the  atmos- 
phere consequently  fouled  by  respiration,  animal  effluvia,  and  the 
smoke  of  lamps,  as  well  as  by  the  specific  exhalations  of  the  manu- 
facture. Its  temperature  is  generally  raised,  and  in  summer  the  heat 
is  excessive.  The  labor  is  light,  but  the  confinement  to  a  leaning 
posture,  with  the  head  much  depressed,  and  the  elbows  generally  fixed 
to  the  sides  of  the  trunk,  for  ten,  fourteen,  or  sixteen  hours  a  day,  is 
irksome  and  injurious.  Intemperance  is  general,  and  dram  drinking 
especially  prevalent.  The  disorders  of  which  jewelers  principally 
complain  are  pains  and  soreness  of  the  chest,  disorders  of  the  stomach 
and  liver,  and  plethoric  affections  of  the  head.  They  enter  the  employ 
about  13  or  14  years  of  age  and  are  obliged  to  abandon  it  generally  at 
45  to  50.  (°) 

Thackrah  continues  that "  an  old  jeweler  is  seldom  to  be  found,  and 
leaving  work,  they  seem  to  leave  the  world  as  well."  That  this  rather 
unfavorable  view  regarding  the  health  conditions  in  the  jewelers' 
trade  is  not  exaggerated  is  made  evident  by  the  fairly  trustworthy 
vital  statistics  of  the  trade.  The  English  mortality  data  of  jewelers 
and  allied  occupations  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1902,  include 
2,823  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  598,  or  21.2  per  cent,  were  from 

°  Effects  of  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions  on  Health  and  Longevity.  0.  Tur- 
ner Thackrah,  London,  1832,  p.  115. 
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consumption.  In  addition  to  a  high  mortality  from  consumption 
there  were  164  deaths  from  bronchitis  and  247  from  other  respiratory 
diseases,  a  total  of  1,009  deaths,  or  35.7  per  cent,  from  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  air  passages  in  the  mortality  from  all  causes.  (a) 

In  Rhode  Island  the  jewelry  industry  has  attained  to  very  large 
proportions,  constituting  one  of  the  most  important  industries  in 
that  State.  During  the  ten  years  ending  with  1906  the  number  of 
deaths  of  jewelers  recorded  was  557  from  all  causes,  and  of  this 
•number  173,  or  31.1  per  cent,  were  from  consumption,  and  51,  or  9.2 
per  cent,  from  other  respiratory  diseases;  of  the  total  mortality, 
therefore,  224  deaths,  or  40.3  per  cent,  were  from  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  air  passages.  No  corresponding  information  is  available  for 
other  States,  but  in  Massachusetts  an  investigation  was  made  in  1907 
into  the  hygiene  of  this  trade  under  the  direction  of  the  state  board 
of  health,  the  results  of  which,  however,  were  rather  inconclusive. 
The  opinion  arrived  at  regarding  the  relation  of  this  employment  to 
health  was  a  rather  favorable  one,  it  being  stated  that  in  general  the 
appearance  of  the  employee  "  is  healthy  and  many  who  have  followed 
the  industry  for  twenty  or  more  years  speak  of  the  work  as  being 
entirely  consistent  with  good  health."  This  favorable  opinion,  how- 
ever, may  be  called  into  question  in  view  of  the  very  high  propor- 
tionate mortality  from  consumption  among  jewelers  and  others 
employed  in  the  jewelers'  trade.  In  amplification  of  the  previous 
reference  to  the  Rhode  Island  statistics,  it  may  be  stated  that  during 
the  half  century  ending  with  1902,  1,252  deaths  of  jewelers  were 
recorded,  of  which  480,  or  38.3  per  cent,  were  from  consumption. 
There  were  also  80  deaths  from  pneumonia,  18  from  asthma  and 
bronchitis,  or  a  total  of  578  deaths,  or  46.2  per  cent,  from  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  air  passages  in  the  mortality  from  all  causes. 

The  recorded  mortality  of  jewelers  in  industrial  insurance  experience 
includes  403  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  113,  or  28  per  cent,  were 
from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  jewelers  from  other  respira- 
tory diseases,  37  were  from  pneumonia,  10  from  asthma  and  bron- 
chitis, and  2  from  other  respiratory  diseases.  The  deaths  from  con- 
sumption and  other  respiratory  diseases  combined  show  that  40.2 
per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  jewelers  was  from  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  air  passages.  The  excess  in  the  consumption  mortality  of  jewel- 
ers is  still  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the  tabular  presentation  of  the 
proportionate  mortality  from  this  disease  by  divisional  periods  of  life. 
While  the  consumption  mortality  of  jewelers  was  excessive  at  all 
ages,  the  excess  was  most  pronounced  at  25  to  34,  when  out  of  every 

« The  English  data  include  watch  and  clock  makers,  makers  of  scientific 
instruments,  and  other  more  or  less  closely  allied  trades.    For  this  reason  the 
English  statistics  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  other  data  for  jewelers  and 
are,  not,  therefore,  presented  here  in  tabular  form. 
68675— No. 
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100  deaths  from  all  causes  59.5  were  from  consumption,  against  a 
normal  expected  proportion  of  31.3.  The  analysis  of  the  consumption 
mortality  of  jewelers  in  detail  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  JEWELERS,  1897 
TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  jewelers  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company;  figures  for 
males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  States 
census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  jewelers,  1897 
to  1906,  due  to— 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due  * 
to  consumption  among— 


All 


Consump- 
tion. 


Males  in 
registra- 
tion area, 
1900  to  1906 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total.... 


40.0 
59.5 
44.0 
22.0 
9.1 
3.6 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


403 


113 


28.0 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data  confirm  the  con- 
clusion that  jewelers  as  a  class  are  subject  to  an  excessive  mortality 
from  consumption,  but  in  particular  at  ages  25  to  34,  and  that  this 
excess  is  in  a  large  measure  the  result  of  health-injurious  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  employment. 

MANUFACTURE  OF  GOLD  LEAF. 

The  work  of  the  gold  leaf  beater  is  nearly  all  hand  work,  excepting 
in  the  operation  of  the  rolling  machines.  The  trade  is  carried  on 
to-day  in  practically  the  same  manner  as  in  ancient  times.  The 
weight  of  the  hammer  used  will  average  18  pounds,  which  is  more 
than  that  of  the  hammer  used  by  the  average  blacksmith.  Girls,  as 
a  rule,  are  employed  in  connection  with  the  less  arduous  operations 
and  the  final  packing  of  the  gold  leaves  in  boxes  and  packages.  The 
tissue  used  in  connection  with  this  process  is  coated  with  red  chalk, 
the  dust  of  which,  of  course,  enters  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  rooms, 
usually  badly  ventilated.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  in  connection 
with  ventilation  is  the  fact  that  the  slightest  draft  of  air  will  carry 
the  scrap  of  gold  leaf  from  one  anvil  to  another  and  make  packing 
operations  difficult  or  impossible.  Evidence  that  the  fine  particles 
of  gold  enter  the  atmosphere  is  found  in  the  fact  that  workmen 
with  beards  turn  in  less  waste  gold  than  clean-shaven  workmen,  and 
they  are  now  required  to  wash  themselves  before  leaving  the  shop,  the 
water  being  filtered  for  the  recovery  of  the  metal  contained  therein. 
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Thackrah,  writing  in  1832,  held  that  gold-beating  must  be  con- 
sidered a  distinct  employment,  aside  from  the  metal  trade  generally. 
Gold-beaters  are  about  half  the  day  engaged  in  beating  the  metal 
with  heavy  hammers  and  the  rest  in  spreading  the  gold  leaf  on  paper. 
By  this  change  in  employment  the  process  affords  an  excellent  alter- 
nation of  labor  and  comparative  rest.  In  his  opinion,  the  men  were 
not  exposed  to  health-injurious  conditions  and  were  generally  healthy 
and  robust.  (°)  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  accept  these  conclusions 
in  their  entirety.  The  work  of  the  gold-beater  is  carried  on  in  rooms 
the  air  of  which  is  more  or  less  contaminated  and  where  proper  pro- 
vision for  ventilation  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The 
work  is  commenced  at  rather  early  ages  and  quite  a  considerable 
proportion  of  young  persons  are  employed.  Whether  gold  dust  is 
itself  injurious  has  never  been  scientifically  determined,  but  it  is 
quite  probable  that  it  is  less  injurious  than  other  metallic  dust. 

There  are  no  general  vital  statistics  for  this  occupation  other  than 
the  published  industrial  insurance  mortality  experience  data  and 
these  are  limited  to  only  25  deaths  from  all  causes.  Of  this  number  7 
were  from  consumption  and  5  from  pneumonia  and  other  respiratory 
diseases.  For  all  ages  28  per  cent  of  the  deaths  were  from  consump- 
tion, and  at  25  to  34  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  disease  was 
50  per  cent.  The  very  limited  number  of  observed  cases  does  not 
warrant  a  final  conclusion,  but  the  statistical  evidence  would  seem 
to  confirm  the  view  that  the  consumption  mortality  in  this  occupa- 
tion is  above  the  average.  The  sanitary  problems  in  this  industry 
are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  work  is,  as  a  rule,  carried  on  in 
small  shops,  to  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  apply  rational  principles 
of  factory  legislation. 

BBASS  WOBKEBS. 

Brass  workers,  exclusive  of  brass  polishers  and  buffers,  who  have 
been  separately  considered,  constitute  a  large  group  of  widely  diversi- 
fied and  often  quite  unlike  employments.  Brass  casting,  founding, 
and  molding  are  arduous  occupations  exposing  to  the  inhalation  of 
considerable  quantities  of  mineral  dust  more  or  less  mixed  with 
metallic  ingredients.  Whether  brass  dust,  as  such,  is  more  injurious 
than  the  dust  of  iron  and  steel,  for  illustration,  has  not  been  deter- 
mined. In  the  evidence  submitted  to  the  Departmental  Committee  on 
Compensation  for  Industrial  Diseases  by  the  National  Society  of  Amal- 
gamated Brass  Workers, (6)  including  about  7,000  members,  it  was 

•  Effects  of  Arts,  Trades,  and  Professions  on  Health  and  Longevity,  by 
0.  Turner  Tbackrah,  1832,  p.  48. 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Departmental  Committee  on  Compensation  for  Indus- 
trial Diseases,  1906,  p.  75  et  seq. 
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stated  that  about  2,000  of  these  were  engaged  in  casting.  The  trade 
was  said  to  be  divided  into  pattern  making,  chasing,  casting,  fin- 
-4&ittg,-burnishing,  polishing,  and  putting  together.  The  correspond- 
ing classification  of  the  trade  in  the  United  States  follows  practically 
similar  lines.  (°)  Of  the  groups  mentioned,  casting  and  founding  were 
considered  the  most  injurious  to  health.  Burnishing  was  held  to  be 
less  injurious  than  polishing,  but  the  so-called  putting  together  was 
stated  to  be  decidedly  unhealthful  on  account  of  the  use  of  white  lead. 
Evidently,  in  so  diversified  a  trade  the  degree  of  dust  exposure  must 
vary  widely,  and  at  best  the  degree  of  injury  can  only  be  measured 
approximately  upon  the  basis  of  more  or  less  indefinite  mortality 
data.  The  exposure  of  brass  workers  to  dust  inhalation  is  only  one 
of  a  number  of  specific  factors  in  the  trade  decidedly  injurious  to 
health  and  life,  and  of  these  mention  may  be  made  of  the  exposure 
to  fumes  and  vapors  generated  in  the  smelting  processes.  Brass 
founder's  ague  is  a  well-defined  occupation  disease,  the  symptoms 
of  which  are  tightness  of  the  chest  with  indefinite  nervous  sensation, 
followed  by  fever  and  previous  sweating.  Zinc  and  other  fumes  in- 
haled are  the  chief  causes  of  this  ailment,  and  it  is  quite  probable  that 
the  lung  injury  -resulting  from  the  inhalation  of  fine  particles  of 
metallic  dust  is  a  material  contributory  cause  in  brass  founder's  ague. 
Arlidge,  in  summing  up  the  views  of  other  authorities  on  brass 
workers'  disease,  points  out  that — 

Besides  brass  founding,  there  are  other  departments  in  the  brass- 
working  business  that  are  damaging  to  health ;  and  chiefly  so  by 
reason  of  the  dust  produced.  These  branches  are  brass  casting, 
turning,  filing,  and  polishing.  The  soft  nature  of  brass  is  opposed 
to  the  development  of  very  fine  and  acuminated  particles,  and  its 
weight  to  its  rising  very  freely  and  to  its  diffusion  in  the  air.  Never- 
theless, those  turning  and  filing  it  show  clearly ?  by  their  clothes  and 
hair,  that  it  is  largely  dispersed ;  the  latter  getting  green,  as  happens 
with  brass  founders.  The  inhalation  of  brass  dust  operates  in  simi- 
lar fashion  to  that  seen  in  connection  with  other  metallic  dusts,  pro- 
voking bronchial  catarrh,  which  advances  to  bronchitis  and  ends  in 
fibrosis.  It  is  reported  oy  some  writers  that  phthisis  is  unusually 
prevalent,  but  no  reliable  statistics  are  available  to  support  this 
statement. 

More  recent  investigations  in  England  fully  confirm  these  earlier 
conclusions.  In  1894  a  departmental  committee  was  appointed  by  the 
secretary  of  state  to  report  upon  the  conditions  of  work  as  affecting 
the  health  of  operatives  in  the  manufacture  of  brass  and  kindred 
amalgams.  In  its  report,  which  was  published  in  1896,  the  commit- 
tee stated  as  the  result  of  its  investigation,  first,  that  brass  workers 
as  a  class  were  extensively  liable  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  or- 

a  The  number  of  brass  workers  in  the  United  States  in  1900  was  26,760,  but 
of  this  number  890  were  women.. 
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gans,  and,  second,  that  brass  founder's  ague,  so  called,  was  found  to 
result  from  the  inhalation  of  fumes  given  off  by  the  molten  brass  at 
the  time  of  pouring,  but  in  a  less  degree  it  was  attributed  to  the 
contamination  of  the  workers'  food  by  the  fumes,  and  that  this 
danger  was  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  zinc  used  in  the  alloy. 
The  subject  was  also  reported  upon  in  much  detail  in  the  Report  of 
the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  the  year  1905. 
From  this  report  the  following  suggestive  extracts  are  made : 

Altogether  some  500  brass  workers  were  examined,  and  in  addition 
to  the  filling  in  by  each  one  of  them  of  the  appended  form,  note  was 
made  of  the  height,  weight,  chest  measurement,  and  strength  of 
grasp;  the  heart, lungs,  gums,  and  teeth  were,  whenever  practicable, 
examined,  and  the  condition  as  to  anemia,  paresis,  general  health, 
and  prevalence  of  brass  founder's  ague  was  determined. 

The  result  of  the  replies  of  216  casters  and  199  polishers  and  others 
to  the  question,  Do  you  consider  that  your  health  has  been  in  any  way 
injured  by  working  in  brass?  was  that  22.7  per  cent  of  the  casters 
and  11.6  per  cent  of  the  polishers  and  others  said  they  had  suffered. 
This  is  perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  obtained  in  the  inquiry  that 
the  casters  are  exposed  to  more  trying  conditions  of  work  than  are 
other  brass  workers. 

The  nature  of  the  injury  was,  as  a  rule,  only  very  vaguely  ex- 
pressed; in  the  case  of  the  casters  it  was  nearly  always  either 
u  fumes  "  or  u  sulphur,"  and  in  that  of  the  polishers  "  dust.''  In  one 
casting  shop,  where  19  strip  casters  were  examined,  of  whom  9  said 
thev  suffered,  illness  or  discomfort  was  attributed  in  some  cases  to 
resin  fumes  in  addition  to  those  ordinarily  present.  Among  the 
casters  there  were  indications  that  the  older  the  workers  were,  and 
also  that  the  earlier  the  age  of  commencement  of  work,  the  more  did 
they  say  they  had  suffered,  facts  which  could  not  be  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  polishers. 

In  8  casters  (3.9  per  cent)  definite  physical  signs  in  the  lungs  were 
found,  and  similarly  in  3  (1.5  pjer  cent)  of  the  polishers  and  others. 
In  two  of  the  casters  these  pointed  to  chronic  phthisis,  while  the 
remainder  pointed  to  bronchial  catarrh.  I  am  not  inclined  to  draw 
any  conclusions  from  these  facts,  because  (1)  the  number  of  observa- 
tions is  too  small,  (2)  the  examination  in  some  of  the  factories  was 
carried  out  under  great  disadvantages,  owing  to'  the  impossibility  of 
securing  a  quiet  room,  and  (3)  it  is  well  known  that  persons  who  are 
the  subjects  of  disease  of  the  lungs  in  any  marked  degree  are  not 
likely  to  be  found  at  work. 

Very  strong  evidence  of  the  beneficial  effect  of  good  exhaust  venti- 
lation in  connection  with  all  kinds  of  polishing  operations,  and  indi- 
rectly of  the  lowered  state  of  health  from  the  nonremoval  of  the 
dust,  was  obtained  at  one  factory.  Here  the  opinion  of  the  occupier 
was  that  the  installation  had  paid  for  itself  over  and  over  again  in 
the  better  work  which  was  turned  out  bv  the  men,  and  by  the  im- 
proved tone  among  them  resulting  from  the  absence  of  the  obnoxious 
dust.  The  remarks  of  the  polishers  bore  this  out.  One  said, "  Worked 
for  eighteen  years  before  the  fan  was  put  in,  when  the  dust  used  to 
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make  him  feel  sick,  but  it  is  not  so  now."  A  second  said,  u  I  prefer 
this  shop  to  any  other."  A  third,  "  I  never  worked  in  a  cleaner 
shop:"  and  a  fourth.  "  The  fan  is  a  great  improvement." 

A  large  amount  01  fluff,  sand,  and  lime  is  given  off  in  the  process 
of  polishing  with  calico  mops.  ^  It  is  not,  therefore,  difficult  to  under- 
stand (even  although  actual  injury  to  health  from  it  may  be  hard  to 
prove)  that  removal  of  the  dust  is  welcomed  as  tending  to  make  the 
work  healthier.  A  sample  of  dust  taken  from  under  a  polishing  bob 
was  submitted  to  Doctor  Thorpe,  who  reported:  "This  sample  con- 
tains a  large  proportion  of  fiber,  the  loss  on  ignition  amounting  to 
87.6  per  cent.  The  metallic  portion  of  the  residue — copper,  zinc, 
lead,  and  iron — amounts  to  10.56  per  cent  of  the  total  sample.  The 
lead  present  equals  0.22  per  cent  of  the  total  sample,  or  2.1  per  cent 
of  the  above  metallic  constituents,  or,  excluding  the  iron,  2.33  per 
cent.  Microscopically  brass  dust  collected  from  near  an  emery  wheel 
showed  all  the  appearances  of  an  injurious  metallic  dust — fine 
particles  with  irregular  jagged  edges." 

Oliver  concludes  his  observations  regarding  the  hygiene  of  this 
employment  with  the  following  statement: 

The  necessity  of  personal  cleanliness  on  the  part  of  workmen  and 
of  well-ventilated  workshops  is  apparent.  Means  ought  to  be  pro- 
vided for  a  ready  escape  of  the  fumes  and  for  the  removal  of  dust. 
The  workshops  ought  to  be  cleaned  at  least  once  a  year  and  the  walls 
whitewashed.  Hot  and  cold  water  should  be  provided  for  the  men  to 
wash  in.  The  workmen  themselves  have  found  out  by  experience  that 
milk  is  both  a  prophylactic  or  preventive  as  well  as  a  curative  agent. 
While  the  use  of  respirators  seems  called  for,  the  men  can  not  work 
well  in  them.  Women  and  persons  under  18  years  of  age  are  not 
allowed  to  work  in  the  casting  shop. 

The  most  recent  English  mortality  statistics  of  brass  workers  are 
for  the  three  years  ending  with  1902,  referred  to  in  the  report  of  the 
registrar-general  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  mortality  of  these  workers  is  somewhat  below  the  standard  at 
ages  15  to  20  and  25  to  35  years,  but  above  the  standard  at  every 
other  age  group.  In  the  main  working  period  of  life  their  compara- 
tive mortality  figure  is  1,154,  or  15  per  cent  above  the  average;  the 
greatest  excess  of  mortality  occurring  under  the  head  of  phthisis,  the 
figure  for  which  disease  is  above  the  average  by  45  per  cent.  The 
mortality  from  diseases  of  the  nervous,  circulatory,  respiratory,  and 
urinary  systems  as  well  as  from  suicide  is  also  above  the  average. 
These  workers  are  only  slightly  liable  to  fatal  influenza,  and  their 
mortality  from  alcoholism  and  liver  disease  is  also  low.  They  like- 
wise suffer  less  than  the  average  from  fatal  accident.  (a) 

The  English  occupation  mortality  statistics  for  brass  workers  are 
quite  conclusive  of  the  more  or  less  unfavorable  effects  of  this  indus- 
try on  health.    In  the  table  which  follows  a  comparison  is  made  of 

°Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  In  England  and  Wales,  p.  lxxv. 
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the  mortality  from  all  causes  of  men  in  this  group  with  occupied 
males  generally,  and  the  result  is  quite  suggestive  of  conditions 
in  this  trade  more  or  less  unfavorable  to  life  and  health,  but  in  par- 
ticular at  ages  35  to  64,  when  the  general  mortality  of v  this  class 
exceeds  the  general  average  by  from  3.17  to  5.59  per  1,000. 

MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  OF  BRA99  WORKERS,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT 
OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 
for  all  occu- 
pied males. 


Death  rate  for  brass  workers. 


Rate  per 
1,000. 


Greater(+) 
or  less  (— ) 
than  rate 
for  all  occu- 
pied males. 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 


oocupi 
male 


15  to  19  years... 
20  to  24  years... 
26  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  64  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
55  years  or  over 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.39 


2.22 
6.13 
6.86 
12.79 
20.90 
36.60 
83.78 


-0.22 
+  .72 
-  .15 
+2.57 
+3.17 
+&59 
-4.61 


91 
116 

98 
125 
118 
118 

95 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further 
comment.  A  more  extended  comparison  is  made  in  the  next  table,  in 
which  the  mortality  of  brass  workers  from  consumption  and  respira- 
tory diseases  other  than  consumption  is  compared  with  the  normal 
mortality  of  occupied  males  from  these  diseases,  by  divisional  periods 
of  life.  The  comparison  shows  that  at  ages  20  to  64,  inclusive,  the 
mortality  of  brass  workers  from  consumption  is  excessive  by  from 
0.42  to  1.79  per  1,000,  the  excess  being  greatest  at  ages  35  to  44.  The 
table  further  shows  that  the  mortality  from  respiratory  diseases  other 
than  consumption  is  excessive  among  men  in  this  class,  but  decidedly 
so  at  ages  55  and  over,  when  the  excess  is  from  1.29  to  2.88  per  1,000. 
The  two  tables  derived  from  English  experience  fully  confirm  the 
previous  conclusion  that  the  mortality  of  brass  workers  is  excessive 
when  comparison  is  made  with  the  normal  mortality  of  occupied 
males  generally,  and  that  this  excess  is  largely  because  of  the  high 
degree  of  consumption  frequency,  particularly  at  ages  25  to  54.  The 
table  which  follows  requires  no  further  comment,  and  is  otherwise 
self-explanatory. 
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MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AND  FROM  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  RES- 
PIRATORY SYSTEM  AMONG  BRASS  WORKERS,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF 
ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Mortality  from  consumption. 

Mortality  from  other  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system. 

Age  at  death. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000  for 
all  occu- 
pied 

males. 

Death  rate  for  brass  workers. 

Death 
rate  per 
1.000  for 
all  occu- 
pied, 
males. 

Death  rate  for  brass  workers. 

Rate  per 
1,000. 

Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  occu- 
pied malep. 

Ratio  to 
rate  for 
all  occu- 
pied 
males. 

Rate  per 
1,000. 

Greater  (+) 
orleas(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  occu- 
pied males. 

Ratio  to 
rate  for 
all  occu- 
pied 

males 

15  to  19  yean 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

55  to  64  yean 

65  yean  or  over... 

a  54 
L55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
Lll 

a  49 
2.17 
2.93 
453 
461 
2.58 
.44 

-0.05 
+  .62 
+  .90 
+L79 
+L57 
+  .42 
-  .67 

91 
140 
144 

165 

152 

119 

40 

a  24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

3.32 

6.54 

17.77 

a  24 

.52 

.60 

2.05 

3.94 

9.42 

19.06 

100 

+0.04 
-  .17 
+  .39 
+  .62 
+2.88 
+L29 

108 
78 
123 
119 
144 
107 

The  recorded  mortality  of  brass  workers  in  industrial  insurance  ex- 
perience includes  414  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  161,  or  38.9  per 
cent,  were  from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  brass  workers 
from  respiratory  diseases,  other  than  consumption,  36  were  from 
pneumonia,  3  from  asthma  and  bronchitis,  and  12  from  less  frequent 
respiratory  diseases.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  other 
respiratory  diseases  are  combined,  51.2  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of 
brass  workers  was  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The 
excess  in  the  consumption  mortality  of  brass  workers  is  still  more 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  tabular  presentation  of  the  proportionate 
mortality  from  this  disease  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  While  the 
consumption  mortality  was  excessive  at  all  ages,  the  excess  was  most 
pronounced  at  ages  15  to  24,  when  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all 
causes  59.1  were  from  consumption,  against  a  normal  expected  pro- 
portion of  27.8.  The  analysis  of  the  consumption  mortality  of  brass 
workeis  in  detail  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table. 
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PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  BRASS  WORKERS, 

1897  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION 
AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1900,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  brass  workers  from  experience  of  an  Industrial  Insurance  company;  figures 
for  males  In  the  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United 
States  census.] 


4ge  at  death. 


Deaths  of  brass  workers, 
1897  to  1908,  due  to- 


All 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per   cent    of      

due  to  consumption 
among— 


Brass 
workers. 


Males  In 
registration 
area,  1900 

to  190ft. 


Iff  to  24  years... 
35  to  34  years... 
86  to  44  years... 
46  to  64  years... 
66  to  64  years. . 
66  years  or  over 

Total 


68 
112 
91 
68 
64 


69.1 
60.0 
4&1 
24.1 
20.4 


27.8 
8L8 
23L6 
16.0 
81 
2.7 


414 


161 


38.9 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data  fully  confirm  the 
conclusion  that  brass  workers  as  a  class  are  subject  to  decidedly 
health-injurious  circumstances  connected  with  the  employment,  and 
resulting  in  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  consumption  frequency 
and  a  death  rate  from  respiratory  diseases  in  excess  of  the  normal 
at  ages  35  or  over. 

FBIKTEBS. 

The  employment  of  printers  differs  in  many  essentials  from  most 
of  the  other  occupations  considered  in  this  discussion,  since  it  is 
homogeneous  and  well-defined  and  common  throughout  the  country. 
While  in  many  of  the  modern  printing  establishments  the  conditions 
favoring  health  and  life,  with  special  reference  to  ventilation  and 
light,  are  probably  satisfactory,  in  the  smaller  workshops  the  sani- 
tary conditions,  as  a  rule,  are  decidedly  to  the  contrary,  and  predis- 
pose to  tuberculosis.  Thackrah  early  called  attention  to  the  diseases 
of  printers,  and  in  his  opinion  "  few  appear  to  enjoy  good  health." 
Consumption,  according  to  this  writer,  was  frequent,  but  apparently 
caused  rather  by  the  confinement  or  indoor  employment  than  from 
direct  injury  to  the  respiratory  organs.  The  trade  is  one  which  has 
received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  because  of  its  recognized 
unhygienic  features,  and,  in  addition  to  the  general  data  upon  this 
subject,  the  mortality  experience  of  various  typographic  associations 
has  been  carefully  investigated.  As  Oliver  points  out,  "Printing 
houses  should  be  so  constructed  that  free  currents  of  air  can  get  to 
them,  and  not,  as  is  so  frequently  the  case,  shut  in  by  other  buildings.9' 

But  such  construction  is  even  to-day  the  exception  rather  than  the 
rule.  Considering  that,  as  a  class,  printers  probably  rank  above  the 
average  mechanics  in  intelligence  and  earnings,  it  is  difficult  to  un- 
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derstand  why  they  should  so  persistently  in  the  past  have  neglected 
the  important  problem  of  workshop  hygiene.  The  successful  effort 
to  secure  to  the  members  of  the  craft  in  illness  or  old  age  a  home 
in  the  mountain  region  of  the  West  emphasizes  what  could  be  done 
by  concentrated  effort  in  other  and  even  more  important  directions. 
In  the  historical  sketch  of  the  Union  Printers'  Home,  at  Colorado 
Springs,  it  is,  in  fact,  pointed  out  that  the  place  was  selected  for 
the  location  of  the  home  primarily  because  of  the  special  liability 
of  printers  to  all  forms  of  lung  and  throat  diseases,  and  in  explana- 
tion of  the  subsequent  necessity  for  a  hospital  annex  the  statement 
is  repeated  that  "consumption  is  one  of  the  diseases  to  which  the 
printer  is  especially  liable." 

The  English  vital  statistics  of  printers  for  1890  to  1892  are  quite 
conclusive.  Out  of  2,677  deaths  of  printers  from  all  causes,  917 
were  from  phthisis,  218  from  bronchitis,  186  from  pneumonia,  and 
50  from  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system.  In  every  100  deaths 
from  all  causes  there  occurred,  therefore,  51.2  deaths  from  diseases  of 
the  lungs  and  air  passages.  In  comparing  the  mortality  rates  of 
printers  with  occupied  males  generally  the  health-injurious  effects 
of  the  occupation,  at  even  very  early  ages,  become  very  readily  ap- 
parent At  ages  15  to  19  the  rate  for  occupied  males  generally  was 
2.55  against  3.24  for  printers ;  at  20  to  24  the  rates  were,  respectively, 
5.07  and  6.61;  at  25  to  34,  7.29  and  9.10;  at  35  to  44, 12.43  and  14.40; 
at  45  to  54,  20.66  and  21.56;  at  55  to  64,  36.66  and  43.39;  and  finally, 
at  ages  65  or  over,  102.32  and  102.61.  This  comparison  proves 
conclusively  that  the  excess  in  the  mortality  falls  very  largely  upon 
ages  under  35,  and  at  these  ages  more  than  half  of  the  mortality 
from  all  causes  is  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  or  air  passages,  or  pri- 
marily from  consumption. 

Tatham,  in  commenting  upon  the  excessive  mortality  of  printers, 
as  disclosed  by  an  analysis  of  the  English  mortality  data,  remarks 
that  "  like  bookbinders,  printers  die  very  rapidly  from  phthisis,  and 
probably  for  a  similar  reason,  namely,  because  of  the  excessively 
unhealthful  conditions  under  which  their  work  is  carried  on."(a) 
Tatham  calls  attention,  however,  to  the  decline  in  the  mortality  of 
printers  during  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years,  due  among  other 
causes  to  the  decrease  in  the  deaths  from  lead  poisoning,  which  had 
fallen  to  one-half  of  the  earlier  figure.  The  frequency  of  phthisis 
among  English  printers  had  decreased  during  the  decade  by  one-sixth 
of  the  former  rate. 

In  the  occupation  mortality  statistics  of  the  Twelfth  Census,  printers 
are  grouped  with  compositors  and  pressmen,  which  is  to  be  regretted 
since  there  are  certain  important  differences  in  the  disease  liability  of 


°  Dangerous  Trades,  p.  151* 
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these  allied  employments  which  are  sufficiently  distinct  to  warrant 
separate  consideration,  at  least  in  the  case  of  pressmen,  although  the 
number  of  the  latter  is  comparatively  small.  The  total  number  of 
persons  included  in  this  group  in  the  registration  States,  aged  15  or 
over,  according  to  the  census,  was  54,874,  but  of  this  number  only  818, 
or  1.5  per  cent,  had  attained  to  the  age  of  65  or  over.(a)  This  rather 
surprising  result  is  confirmed  by  the  statistics  of  the  New  Jersey 
bureau  of  labor  for  1891,  according  to  which  out  of  462  printers  only 
2  had  attained  to  the  age  of  60  or  over.  The  census  mortality  statis- 
tics of  this  group  of  printers,  or  as  stated,  compositors,  printers, 
and  pressmen,  are  of  some  value  though  not  entirely  conclusive  on 
account  of  probable  defects  in  the  census  enumeration. 

MORTALITY    FROM    ALL    CAUSES    AMONG    COMPOSITORS,    PRINTERS,    AND 

PRESSMEN,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  THE  MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHAN- 
ICAL CLASS  AND  THE  MERCANTILE  AND  TRADING  CLASS  IN  THE  REGISTRA- 
TION STATES,  1900,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the   Census  on  Vital  Statistics,  1900.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate  per  1,000  among— 


Compositors, 

printers,  and 

pressmen. 


The  manufac- 
turing and  me- 
chanical class. 


The  mercantile 

and  trading 

class. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  44  years... 
45  to  04  years... 
65  years  or  over. 


&05 

12.29 

2a  01 

10&80 


4.43 

&35 

2a  16 

105.43 


2.60 

6.72 

19.91 

93L79 


According  to  this  table  the  death  rate  of  printers  at  ages  15  to  24 
was  5.05  per  1,000,  compared  with  4.48  for  men  in  the  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  class,  and  only  2.60  for  the  mercantile  and  trading 
class.  At  ages  25  to  44  the  rate  was  12.29  for  printers,  but  only 
8.35  and  6.72,  respectively,  for  the  other  two  selected  groups  of  occu- 
pations. At  ages  45  or  over  the  differences  in  the  mortality  of 
printers  compared  with  other  occupations  were  very  slight,  due  in 
all  probability  to  the  fact  that  on  the  one  hand  most  of  those  at  all 
liable  to  consumption  had  died,  and  that  on  the  other  many  of  the 
impaired  in  health  had  left  the  trade.  In  addition,  there  is  also  the 
factor  of  a  possible  defect  in  the  census  enumeration. 

Every  investigation  which  has  been  made  into  the  mortality  rate 
of  printers  has  confirmed  these  startling  facts  of  health-injurious 
circumstances  apparently  inherent  in  the  trade.  In  Rhode  Island, 
out  of  81  deaths  of  printers  recorded  during  the  ten-year  period 
ending  with  1906,  21,  or  25.9  per  cent,  were  from  consumption  and  15, 
or  18.5  per  cent,  from  other  respiratory  diseases.  At  the  forty-sixth 
session  of  the  International  Typographical  Union,  held  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  in  1900,  a  statistical  summary  was  submitted  showing  that  out 
of  419  deaths  of  printers,  192,  or  45.8  per  cent,  had  been  deaths  from 

•  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Vital  Statistics,  1900,  p.  cclxxxli. 
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diseases  of  the  lungs  or  air  passages,  including  under  this  term  bron- 
chitis, asthma,  pulmonary  consumption,  pneumonia,  and  all  other  res- 
piratory diseases.  Of  the  411  printers  whose  ages  at  death  were 
known,  44,  or  10.7  per  cent,  died  at  the  age  of  65  or  over,  while  the 
average  age  at  death  was  only  41.25  years,  compared  with  52.2  years 
for  all  males  aged  15  or  over  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United 
States  in  1900. 

A  thorough  and  extended  investigation  into  the  sanitary  condi- 
tions of  the  printing  trade  was  published  as  part  of  the  report  of  the 
New  York  state  bureau  of  labor  statistics  in  1906,  prepared  by  Mr. 
George  A.  Stevens,  statistician.  This  investigation  included  the  en- 
tire mortality  of  the  International  Typographical  Union  for  the  five 
years  ending  with  1905,  or  2,498-  deaths,  representing  a  mean  death 
rate  of  12.63  per  1,000.  The  rate  was  highest  among  the  printers  of 
New  York  City,  or  16.32  per  1,000,  and  lowest  in  Chicago,  or  10.12 
per  1,000.  The  average  age  at  death  for  all  printers  was  not  quite 
45  years.  The  disease  most  frequent  and  severe  among  compositors 
was  found  to  be  tuberculosis  of  the  lungs.  The  average  age  at  death 
of  compositors  dying  from  tuberculosis  was  only  36.33  years.  Out 
of  2,498  deaths  from  all  causes,  660,  or  26.4  per  cent,  were  from 
tuberculosis,  equivalent  to  an  annual  mean  death  rate  of  3.34  per 
1,000.  Pneumonia  caused  258  deaths,  or  10.3  per  cent  of  the  deaths 
from  all  causes,  equivalent  to  an  annual  mean  death  rate  of  1.30  per 
1,000.  In  commenting  upon  the  high  degree  of  consumption  fre- 
quency the  report  points  out  that  "  scarcely  any  other  occupation 
furnishes  so  large  a  quota  of  victims  from  consumption.  The  domestic 
life  of  printers  is  parallel  to  that  of  other  artisans  in  equal  financial 
circumstances.  They  are  fairly  compensated  for  their  labor,  thus 
enabling  them  to  have  homes  as  healthful  as  those  procured  by  the 
best-paid  workmen  in  any  community.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that 
compositors  are  ill  nourished  and  therefore  rendered  more  susceptible 
to  the  tubercle  bacilli.  The  determining  cause  of  their  susceptibility 
to  the  harmful  process  of  the  great  white  plague  lies  in  a  different 
direction — neglect  of  sanitary  precautions  in  composing  rooms."  (a) 

Of  the  mortality  at  known  ages,  from  all  causes,  18.9  per  cent  were 
deaths  at  60  years  of  age  or  over.  Of  the  464  deaths  in  this  group, 
321  occurred  between  the  ages  of  60  and  69,  122  between  70  and  79, 
19  between  80  and  89, 1  at  age  90,  and  1  at  age  96. 

The  statistical  data  of  the  mortality  rate  among  printers  for  the 
United  States  are  fully  confirmed  by  the  corresponding  statistics  for 
German  printers,  which  were  published  in  a  small  treatise  on  the 
hygiene  of  the  printing  trade  by  Doctor  Lewitt,  of  Berlin,  in  1899. 
According  to  this  authority,  out  of  1,390  recorded  deaths  of  printers, 


°  Report  of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  1906,  pp.  cxxl  and  cxxli. 
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798,  or  nearly  61  per  cent,  were  of  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  pas- 
sages, including  630  deaths  from  consumption.  Of  the  total  number, 
243  had  attained  to  the  age  of  60  or  over,  or  17.5  per  cent  of  the  mor- 
tality at  known  ages.  The  suggestions  made  by  this  writer  regarding 
the  prevention  of  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases  in  the  printing  trade 
are  eminently  practical  and  feasible  in  most  of  the  workshops  in 
which  printers  are  employed. 

The  most  recent  English  mortality  statistics  of  printers  are  for  the 
three  years  ending  with  1902,  referred  to  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  in  part  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  death  rates  of  printers  were  above  the  standard  for  occupied 
and  retired  males  at  all  ages  up  to  35  years,  but  above  that  age 
they  were  below  the  standard.  Within  the  main  working  period  of 
life  the  comparative  mortality  figure  of  printers  is  994,  which  practi- 
cally corresponds  to  the  standard:  they  snow  a  slightly  excessive  mor- 
tality from  influenza,  nervous  diseases,  and  B right's  disease;  and 
their  mortality  from  phthisis  exceeds  the  standard  by  60  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand  their  mortality  from  circulatory  and  respiratory 
diseases  is  considerably  below  the  average,  and  they  appear  to  be  sub- 
ject to  small  risk  from  fatal  accident,  and  to  be  but  little  addicted  to 
alcoholism  and  suicide. 

Since  1880-1882  there  has  been  a  continuous  decline  in  mortality 
from  phthisis,  liver  disease,  and  accident.  It  is  also  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  mortality  from  lead  poisoning  is  now  only  one-firth  part  as 
high  as  it  was  twenty  jears  ago.  From  the  other  causes  shown  in 
the  table  the  mortality  in  this  occupation  has  fluctuated  considerably. 

The  English  occupation  mortality  statistics  for  printers  are  quite 
conclusive  of  the  unfavorable  effects  of  this  occupation  on  health. 
In  the  table  which  follows  the  mortality  from  all  causes  among 
men  in  this  employment  is  compared  with  that  of  occupied  males 
generally,  and  the  result  is  decidedly  suggestive  of  conditions  in 
this  trade  more  or  less  unfavorable  to  life  and  health  but  in  particular 
at  the  early  ages,  or  15  to  34,  when  the  excess  in  mortality  is  from'  1.62 
to  0.45  per  1,000.  This  table  is  deserving  of  particular  consideration 
in  that  it  emphasizes  the  health-destructive  circumstances  of  this  em- 
ployment at  a  very  early  period  of  life.  Those  who  survive  to  age 
35  or  over  do  not  apparently  experience  a  decidedly  unfavorable 
mortality  in  comparison  with  Qther  occupations,  and  in  this  respect 
the  English  statistics  are  confirmed  by  the  United  States  census  sta- 
tistics previously  quoted.  While  the  actual  excess  in  the  mortality  of 
printers  at  ages  20  to  24  is  only  1.62  per  1,000,  this  excess  is  equivalent 
to  nearly  50  per  cent  of  the  normal  mortality  at  this  period  of  life. 
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MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  PRINTERS,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF 
ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902.  BY  AGH 
GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deatlfrate 
per  1,000 
for  all  oc- 
cupied 


Death  rate  for  printers. 


Rate  per 
1,000. 


Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  oc- 
cupied 


Ratio  to 
rate  for  all 
occupied 

males. 


15  to  10  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  or  over.. 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 
8&  39 


a  19 
6,03 
6.46 
10.19 
17.76 
3a  76 
87.61 


+0.75 
+L62 
+  .45 

-  .03 
+  .03 

-  .75 

-  .78 


131 
137 
107 
100 
100 
99 
99 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further 
comment.  A  more  extended  comparison  is  made  in  the  next  table, 
in  which  the  mortality  of  printers  from  consumption  and  other  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  system  is  compared  with  the  normal  mortality 
of  occupied  males  from  these  diseases,  by  divisional  periods  of  life. 
The  comparison  shows  that  at  all  ages  the  mortality  of  printers  from 
consumption  is  excessive  by  from  0.49  to  2.11  per  1,000.  The  excess  is 
most  marked  at  ages  35  to  44,  but  the  difference  is  a  material  one  at 
all  ages  20  to  64  inclusive.  The  corresponding  mortality  from  other 
respiratory  diseases  among  printers  was  slightly  excessive  at  ages  un- 
der 20  and  comparatively  high  at  ages  65  or  over,  but  below  the 
average  at  ages  20  to  64,  inclusive.  Apparently  the  employment  does 
not  predispose  seriously  to  respiratory  diseases  except  such  as  assume 
the  pulmonary  form  of  true  consumption  of  a  rapidly  developing  type 
most  destructive  to  young  printers  at  ages  under  45.  The  table  which 
follows  requires  no  further  comment  and  is  otherwise  self-explanatory. 

MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AND  FROM  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  RES- 
PIRATORY SYSTEM  AMONG  PRINTERS,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL 
OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  RY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,   Supplement  to  the  Sixty -fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Mortality  from  consumption. 

Mortality  from  other  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system. 

Death 
rate  per 
1.000  for 
all  occu- 
pied 

males. 

Death  rate  for  printers. 

Death 
rate  per 
1.000  for 
all  occu- 
pied 

males. 

Death  rate  tor  printers. 

Age  at  death. 

Rate  per 
1,000. 

Greater 
<+)  or  less 

(-)  than 
rate  for  all 

occupied 
mam. 

Ratio  to 
rate  for 
all  occu- 
pied 
males. 

Rate  per 
1,000. 

Greater 
(+)  or  less 

(-)than 
rata  for  all 

occupied 
males. 

Ratio  to 
rate  for 
all  occu- 
pied 
mates. 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  34  years 

85  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  04  years 

65  years  or  over... 

0.54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.10 
Lll 

1.03 
3.41 
3.65 
485 
4.27 
3.42 
1.60 

+0.49 
+1.86 
+1.62 
+2.11 
+L23 
+L26 
+  .49 

191 
220 
180 
177 
140 
156 
144 

a  24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

3.32 

6.54 

17.77 

a  36 

.37 

.56 

L24 

2.17 

5.16 

2a  76 

+ai2 

-  .11 

-  .22 

-  .42 
-LIS 
-L88 
+2.99 

150 
77 
71 
76 
66 
71 
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The  recorded  mortality  of  printers  in  industrial  insurance  experi- 
ence was  exceptionally  large  and  representative  of  the  trade,  includ- 
ing 1,590  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  613,  or  38.6  per  cent,  were 
from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  printers  from  other  respira- 
tory diseases,  169  were  from  pneumonia,  28  from  asthma  and  bron- 
chitis, and  24  from  less  frequent  respiratory  diseases.  If  the  deaths . 
from  consumption  and  other  respiratory  diseases  are  combined,  52.5 
per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  printers  was  from  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  air  passages.  The  excess  in  the  consumption  mortality  of  print- 
ers is  decidedly  suggestive  of  a  typical  indoor  employment,  where 
the  exposure  to  the  inhalation  of  metallic  dust  in  minute  particles 
is  continuous  and  more  or  less  unavoidable.  While  the  consumption 
mortality  of  printers  was  excessive  at  all  ages,  the  excess  was  most 
pronounced  at  25  to  34,  when  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes 
56.3  were  from  consumption  against  a  normal  expected  proportion 
of  31.3.  The  analysis  of  the  consumption  mortality  of  printers  in 
detail  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table: 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  PRINTERS,  1897  TO 
1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OP  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  printers  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company ;  figures  for 
males  in  the  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  States 
census.  ] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  printers, 
1887  to  1006,  due  to- 


All 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among— 


Printers. 


Males  in 
registration 
area,  1900 

to  1906. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
86  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total 


844 
439 
846 
211 
142 
106 


167 

247 

140 

42 

13 

4 


48.5 
56.3 
40.5 
19.9 
9.2 
8.7 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 

ai 

2.7 


1,590 


613 


38.6 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data,  derived  from  both 
American  and  foreign  sources,  fully  confirm  the  conclusions  that  the 
printing  trade  is  subject  to  decidedly  unfavorable  circumstances  more 
or  less  responsible  for  the  comparatively  high  degree  of  consumption 
frequency  disclosed  by  both  the  general  vital  statistics  of  the  occu- 
pation and  the  observed  mortality  of  this  class  of  labor  in  industrial 
insurance  experience. 

COMPOSITORS. 

Compositors,  considered  as  a  distinct  occupation  (for  most  printers 
are  also  compositors),  are  exposed  to  practically  the  same  health* 
injurious  conditions  as  are  persons  engaged  in  the  other  occupations 
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of  the  printing  business,  and  in  addition  they  suffer  from  eye 
strain,  which  may,  under  given  conditions,  affect  very  seriously 
the  disease-resisting  capacity  of  the  system.  Stereotyping  might 
have  been  included  here,  and  its  enormous  development  as  a  separate 
branch  of  the  printing  trade  would  warrant  special  consideration  if 
any  really  authenticated  observations  had  been  made  a  matter  of 
record  useful  for  the  present  purpose.  In  stereotyping  the  liability 
to  lead  poisoning  is  a  serious  factor,  affecting  especially  the  men  em- 
ployed in  melting  the  alloy  and  ladling  it  into  the  forms.  The  same 
observation  applies  to  operatives  on  linotype  machines,  but  our  present 
information  regarding  these  employments  is  too  indefinite  to  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  the  exposure  to  the  risk  of  plumbism  increases 
materially  the  mortality  from  tubercular  and  respiratory  diseases. 
There  are  no  general  vital  statistics  of  compositors  separate  from 
those  of  printers  and  pressmen,  since  in  both  American  and  foreign 
statistics  these  employments  are  considered  as  a  group. 

In  the  occupation  mortality  statistics  of  Rhode  Island  out  of  12 
deaths  from  all  causes  of  compositors  recorded  during  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1906,  3,  or  25  per  cent,  were  from  consumption  and  2 
from  other  respiratory  diseases,  or  a  total  of  41.7  per  cent  of  the  deaths 
of  compositors  were  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages. 

There  may  be  included  in  this  brief  reference  an  extract  from  a 
letter  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Sullivan,  a  New  York  City  printer,  in  the  Typo- 
graphical Journal  for  November,  1903,  and  reprinted  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  New  York  bureau  of  labor  statistics  for  1906,  in  part  as 
follows: 

Typesetting  is  exhaustive  work.  Standing  hour  by  hour  brings  on 
backache,  and  in  some  men  varicose  veins  and  swollen  feet.  Sitting 
on  the  high  printing-office  stools  doubles  the  typesetter  up,  constrain- 
ing his  arm  motions  and  interfering  with  his  digestion.  The  lino- 
type operator's  stool  is  too  low,  as  it  throws  his  legs  into  cramped 
positions.  From  the  pot  of  molten  type  metal  under  his  machine 
comes  a  trying  heat  and  offensive  gases.  He  must  watch  the  delicate 
machinery  lest  it  go  wrong.  The  electric  light  thrown  on  his  copy 
often  sharply  conflicts  with  the  daylight.  His  keyboard  work  witn 
wrist  and  fingers  and  his  handling  of  hot  slugs  sometimes  results 
in  numbness  that  threatens  scrivener's  palsy.  Whether  typesetter  or 
linotype  operator,  the  compositor's  brain  is  active  every  moment  dur- 
ing the  workday.  Composition  can  never  be  wholly  mechanical. 
Attention  must  be  given  to  deciphering  the  copy,  to  spelling,  to  capi- 
talizing, punctuating,  office  style,  and  correcting  the  lines  as  com- 
posed. Each  of  these  distinct  mental  acts,  on  the  whole  tedious  and 
monotonous,  helps  to  drain  the  bodily  forces.  As  the  brain  becomes 
fatigued  its  cells  shrink.  With  every  type  a  man  sets  there  is  a 
touch  of  wear  on  the  cerebral  tissue  itself,  only  to  be  repaired  by  the 
restorative  operations  of  nature — through  food,  rest,  and  sleep. 

The  recorded  mortality  of  compositors  in  industrial  insurance  ex- 
perience affords  an  opportunity  to  separately  consider  this  employ- 
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ment  as  distinct  from  that  of  printers.  The  mortality  from  all 
causes  was  168,  of  which  59,  or  35,1  per  cent,  were  from  consumption. 
Of  the  mortality  of  compositors  from  other  respiratory  diseases,  19 
were  from  pneumonia,  1  from  asthma,  and  5  from  less  frequent  re- 
spiratory diseases.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other 
respiratory  diseases  are  combined,  50  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of 
compositors  was  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The 
excess  in  the  consumption  mortality  of  compositors  is  still  more  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  tabular  presentation  of  the  proportionate  mortal- 
ity from  this  disease  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  While  the  con- 
sumption mortality  was  excessive  at  all  ages  under  55,  the  excess  was 
most  pronounced  at  ages  25  to  34,  when  out  of  every  100  deaths  from 
all  causes  66.7  were  from  consumption,  against  a  normal  expected  pro- 
portion of  31.3.  While  at  this  period  of  life  the  proportionate  con- 
sumption mortality  of  compositors  was  higher  than  the  correspond- 
ing mortality  of  all  printers,  the  proportions  were  somewhat  less  at 
other  divisional  periods  of  life,  and  at  ages  55  and  over  the  numbers 
were  too  small  for  a  safe  conclusion.  The  analysis  of  the  consump- 
tion mortality  of  compositors  in  detail  is  set  forth  in  the  table  below : 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  COMPOSITORS, 
1897  TO  1006,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION 
AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  compositors  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company ;  figures 
for  males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  united  States 
census.] 


Agsatdeatn. 


16  to  24 
26  to  34  years, 
35  to  44  yean: 
46  to  64  years 
66  to  64  years 
65  years  or  over 

Total 


Deaths  of  compositors, 
1887  to  1906,  due  to- 


All 


168 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among— 


Composi- 
tors.' 


28.6 
06.7 
87.5 
15.8 
3.0 
11.1 


35.1 


Mates  in 
registration 
area,  1900 

to  1906. 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data,  derived  from  in- 
dustrial insurance  experience,  confirm  the  conclusion  that  compositors 
as  a  class  are  exceptionally  liable  to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  and  that  the 
degree  of  consumption  frequency  is  decidedly  excessive  and  appar- 
ently more  so  than  in  the  printing  trade  as  a  whole. 
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PRESSMEN. 

Pressmen  in  printing  plants  may  be  separately  considered,  although 
the  information  regarding  this  occupation  is  rather  fragmentary  and 
inconclusive.  Arlidge  comments  on  the  hygienic  aspects  of  the  em- 
ployment in  part  as  follows : 

Their  old  mode  of  working  has  been  superseded  by  the  wonderful 
development  of  the  modern  printing  machine,  whereby  the  pressman 
has  become  little  else  than  an  attendant  upon  it;  and  we  see  the 
marvelous  machine  in  newspaper  offices  strike  off,  fold,  and  count 
the  sheets  by  thousands  in  an  hour.  Bodily  strength  is  consequently 
at  a  discount,  and  the  disadvantages  of  the  occupation  limited  to  the 
heat  of  the  press  room — caused  principally  by  the  heated  cylinders  of 
the  press,  and  to  a  greater  or  smaller  extent,  where  coal  gas  and  not 
electricity  is  used  for  lighting,  by  the  gas  jets.  Add  to  these  the  noise 
of  the  machines,  the  standing  posture,  and  confinement  in  the  press 
room  and  sustained  attention  to  their  work,  and  there  remains  noth- 
ing else  calculated  to  injure  the  pressman's  health,  barring  circum- 
stances within  his  own  control. 

The  occupation  of  pressmen  does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  the 
special  attention  of  American  writers  on  occupation  mortality,  but 
it  is  saf ejto  assume  that  the  disease  liability  of  this  class,  and  in  par- 
ScuIaiTthe  degree  of  consumption  frequency,  do  not  materially  differ 
from  the  observed  mortality  of  men  employed  in  the  printing  trade 
generally.  More  definite  data,  however,  would  supply  a  much  to  be 
desired  addition  to  our  at  present  very  limited  knowledge  regarding 
the  specific  occupation  mortality  of  this  employment. 

ENGRAVERS. 

Engravers  are  not  a  very  numerous,  but  a  widely  distributed,  class 
of  workmen,  whose  occupation  is  sufficiently  well  defined  to  warrant 
separate  consideration.  According  to  the  census  of  1900  there  were 
11,156  engravers  in  the  United  States.  Engravers  upon  copper,  steel, 
or  other  metals  are  subject  to  much  the  same  conditions  injuriously 
affecting  health  and  life,  and  the  differentiation  of  the  employment 
according  to  the  kind  of  metal  worked  upon  is  not  practicable. 

The  employment  decidedly  predisposes  to  consumption,  and  all 
the  available  data  indicate  an  excessive  proportion  of  deaths  from  this 
disease  among  engravers,  at  least  during  the  active  working  period  of 
life.  Aside  from  health-injurious  factors  directly  resulting  from 
operations  and  processes  inseparable  from  the  employment,  there  is 
also  the  unfavorable  effect  of  a  sedentary  occupation  demanding  a 
fixed  and  stooping  position.  Arlidge  has  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  there  are  other  accessory  conditions  unfavorable  to  health  in  this 
employment,  such  as  the  frequent  use  of  strong  light,  severe  tax- 
ing of  the  eyes,(°)  and  the  employment  of  strong  acids. 

0  For  an  extended  discussion  of  the  cause  of  eye  strain  see  Biographic  Clinics, 
Vol.  IV,  by  George  M.  Gould,  M.  D.f  Philadelphia,  1906,  pp.  61  et  seq.;  also 
Popular  Science  Monthly  for  December,  1905. 
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Some  fairly  conclusive  data  are  available  regarding  the  mortality 
of  engravers,  with  particular  reference  to  consumption,  but  as  an 
interesting  case  of  extreme  longevity  mention  may  be  made  of  the 
death  of  a  Mr.  Charles  Harris  at  the  age  of  93,  who  for  more  than 
half  a  century  had  been  an  engraver  of  the  American  Bank  Note 
Company.  A  somewhat  similar  case  was  the  death  of  a  Mr.  James  P. 
Mayer,  who,  at  his  death  at  the  age  of  83,  was  considered  the  oldest 
American  steel  engraver  on  record. 

These,  however,  are  but  illustrations  of  exceptions  and  rather 
mark  the  rule  of  the  comparative  infrequency  of  extreme  longevity 
among  men  in  this  employment.  Thackrah  held  that  "  engravers 
and  copperplate  printers  present  few  examples  of  old  age,"  but  he 
may  have  included  printers  and  lithographers  and  similar  employ- 
ments under  this  term.  Tracy,  writing  with  reference  to  more  recent 
and  American  conditions,  holds  that  engravers,  in  common  with  lapi- 
daries and  watchmakers,  are  very  liable  to  phthisis.  It  is  probably 
quite  true,  as  pointed  out  by  Sommerfeld,  that  the  amount  of  metallic 
or  mineral  dust  generated  in  this  occupation  is  comparatively  small 
in  quantity,  but  it  is  practically  certain  to  be  injurious  in  its  effects 
just  because  of  the  minuteness  of  the  particles.  According  to  Som- 
merfeld's  data,  23.6  per  cent  of  all  cases  of  sickness  of  engravers 
were  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  He  suggests,  among 
other  points,  as  a  precaution,  extreme  care  in  the  physical  selection  of 
engravers'  apprentices  to  eliminate  those  already  predisposed  to  con- 
sumption. He  further  suggests  the  proper  ventilation  of  the  work- 
shops, which  in  most  cases  is  almost  entirely  neglected.  The  evidence 
of  such  neglect  is  brought  out  by  the  consumption  mortality  data  of 
this  employment  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  according  to  which, 
out  of  142  deaths  of  engravers  recorded  during  the  half  century 
ending  with  1902,  45,  or  31.7  per  cent,  were  from  consumption, 
against  a  normal  mortality  from  this  disease  among  men  in  all  occu- 
pations in  Rhode  Island  of  17.8  per  cent. 

The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  experience  of  engravers 
includes  192  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  67,  or  34.9  per  cent,  were 
deaths  from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  engravers  from  other 
respiratory  diseases,  18  were  from  pneumonia,  1  from  asthma,  and  3 
from  less  frequent  respiratory  diseases.  If  the  deaths  from  con- 
sumption and  from  other  respiratory  diseases  are  combined,  46.4  per 
cent  of  the  mortality  of  engravers  was  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and 
air  passages.  The  excess  in  the  consumption  mortality  of  engravers 
is  still  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the  tabular  presentation  of  the 
proportionate  mortality  from  this  disease  by  divisional  periods  of 
life.  While  the  consumption  mortality  was  excessive  at  all  ages,  the 
excess  was  most  pronounced  at  25  to  34,  when  out  of  every  100  deaths 
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from  all  causes  61.7  were  from  consumption,  against  a  normal  ex- 
pected proportion  of  31.3.  The  analysis  of  the  consumption  mor- 
tality of  engravers  in  detail  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  ENGRAVERS,  1897 
TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  engravers  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company;  figures  for 
males  in  the  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  united  States 
census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  engravers. 
1897  to  1906,  due  to- 


All 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due 
to  consumption, 


Engravers. 


Mates  In 
registra- 
tion area, 
1900  to  1906. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
85  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years.. 
55  to  64  years.. 
65  years  or  over 

Total.... 


38.7 
61.7 
45.2 
14.7 
10.5 


27.8 
31.8 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


192 


67 


84.9 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data,  derived  from 
industrial  insurance  experience,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion 
that  engravers  are  subject  to  more  or  less  unfavorable  effects  of  their 
employment,  resulting  in  a  decidedly  high  degree  of  consumption 
frequency  at  early  ages,  but  in  particular  at  ages  15  to  44. 


SUMMAEY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  REGARDING  OCCUPATIONS  WITH 
EXPOSURE   TO   METALLIC   DUST. 

Ten  occupations  exposed  to  metallic  dust  have  been  considered 
in  detail.  It  is  not  possible  in  all  cases  to  base  conclusions  upon  iden- 
tical data,  since  for  a  number  of  occupations  no  official  vital  statistics 
are  available.  As  a  method  of  indicating  with  approximate  accuracy 
the  possible  effect  of  health-injurious  employment,  use  may,  however, 
be  made  of  the  statistics  exhibiting  the  age  distribution  of  persons  in 
this  group,  and  when  the  employments  for  which  the  data  are  avail- 
able are  combined  the  number  of  such  persons  under  observation  in  the 
last  census  year  was  219,579.  Of  this  number  only  3,544,  or  1.6  per 
cent,  had  attained  to  an  age  of  65  years  or  over,  against  a  normal  ex- 
pected proportion  of  4.6  per  cent.  While  it  is  quite  probable  that,  to 
a  certain  extent,  this  small  number  of  persons  of  advanced  age  in 
occupations  exposing  to  metallic  dust  is  the  result  of  occupation  selec- 
tion, or  conditions  favorable  to  the  employment  of  young  persons,  the 
result  is,  nevertheless,  decidedly  suggestive  of  conditions  more  or  less 
unfavorable  to  health  and  life.    The  details  of  the  age  distribution 
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are  given  in  the  following  table,  by  divisional  periods  of  life,  together 
with  the  corresponding  percentage  distribution  of  all  occupied  males, 
the  data  for  both  groups  being  derived  from  the  census  of  1900. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALES  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP  IN  OCCUPATIONS 
EXPOSED  TO  METALLIC  DUST,  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT 
IN  ALL  OCCUPATIONS,   1900. 

[From  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Occupations,  1900.] 


Age. 


Males  In  occupations  ex- 
posed to  metallic  dust. 


Number. 


Percent. 


All  occupied  males. 


Number.       Percent. 


15  to  24  years.. 
25  to  34  years.. 
85  to  44  years.. 
45  to  54  years.. 
55  to  64  years... 
05  years  or  over 

Total.... 


75,663 
69,996 
41,246 
19,711 
9,407 
3,554 


344 
31.9 
18.8 
9.0 
4.3 
1.6 


5,933,720 
5,993,847 
4,704,662 
3,250,259 
1,856,181 
1,063,856 


26.0 
26.8 
20.6 
14.8 
8.1 
4.7 


219,579 


100.0 


22,802,545 


100.0 


According  to  this  analysis  the  proportion  of  males  aged  15  to  34 
was  unusually  large  in  this  group  of  occupations,  or  66.3  per  cent, 
against  52.3  per  cent  expected.  At  ages  35  to  44  the  proportion  was 
18.8  per  cent  for  the  group  under  consideration,  against  20.6  per  cent 
among  occupied  males  generally,  while  at  ages  45  or  over  the  per- 
centage proportion  of  males  employed  in  occupations  with  exposure 
to  metallic  dust  was  only  14.9  per  cent,  against  27.1  per  cent  for 
occupied  males  generally.  Since  most  of  the  trades  considered  do 
not  involve  a  very  considerable  amount  of  muscular  labor,  it  would 
seem  safe  to  assume  that  the  unfavorable  age  distribution  is  the  result 
of  a  high  death  rate,  rather  than  because  of  occupation  selection,  more 
or  less  favorable  to  the  employment  of  persons  below  the  age  of  35 
years. 

It  is  unfortunately  not  possible  to  present  a  combined  summary 
of  the  census  vital  statistics  of  males  employed  in  the  occupations 
included  in  this  group,  since  it  is  only  for  printers  and  compositors 
that  the  census  data  have  been  made  public.  If,  however,  the  mortal- 
ity statistics  for  printers  and  compositors  are  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding statistics  for  all  occupied  males,  the  death  rates  are  above 
the  average  and  decidedly  so  at  ages  25  to  44.  The  death  rate  from 
consumption  was  4.36  per  1,000,  against  2.37  for  all  occupations,  while 
the  death  rate  from  other  respiratory  diseases  was  slightly  below  the 
average,  or  1.54  against  1.97  expected. 

The  occupation  mortality  statistics  of  Rhode  Island  are  available 
for  8  specific  occupations  with  exposure  to  metallic  dust  and  when 
combined  return  791  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  229  were  from 
consumption  and  99  from  other  respiratory  diseases.  The  corre- 
sponding percentages  were  29  per  cent  of  deaths  from  consumption  for 
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persons  employed  in  occupations  with  exposure  to  metallic  dust, 
against  17.8  per  cent  for  occupied  males  generally  in  the  State  of 
Bhode  Island.  The  percentage  of  deaths  from  other  respiratory 
diseases  was  12.5  per  cent,  which  was  exactly  the  same  as  for  all 
occupied  males  in  Ehode  Island. 

The  English  vital  statistics  for  this  group  of  occupations  are  avail- 
able for  tool  and  instrument  makers,  brass  workers,  and  printers 
and  compositors.  When  the  returns  for  these  occupations  are  com- 
bined, they  exhibit  excessive  death  rates  at  every  period  of  life,  as 
set  forth  in  tabular  form,  as  follows: 

MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES,  FROM  CONSUMPTION,  AND  FROM  OTHER  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM,  IN  OCCUPATIONS  EXPOSED  TO 
METALLIC  DUST,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENG- 
LAND AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 

Death  rate  per  1,000  due  to 
all  causes  among— 

Death  rate  per  1,000  due  to 
consumption  among— 

Death  rate  per  1,000  due  to 
other  diseases  of  the  re* 
spiratory  system. 

All  occupied 
males. 

Occupations 

exposed  to 

metallic  dust. 

All  occupied 
males. 

Occupations 

exposed  to 

metallic  dust. 

All  occupied 
males. 

J  §1 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

26  to  34  years 

36  to  44  years 

45  to  64  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  or  oyer... 

2.44 

4.41 

6.01 

10.22 

•  17.73 

31.01 

88.39 

2.73 
6.28 
6.29 
11.68 
2a  97 
36.03 
92.62 

a  54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
8.04 
2.16 
1.11 

a  73 
2.73 
3.33 
5.05 
5.22 
3.91 
1.54 

a  24 

.48 

.77 

L66 

8.32 

6.54 

17.77 

0.30 

.45 

.69 

1.62 

3.55 

7.94 

22.46 

The  table  shows  that  the  mortality  from  consumption  among  men 
in  occupations  with  exposure  to  metallic  dust  was  decidedly  excess- 
ive at  all  ages  and  extremely  high  throughout  life,  while  the  cor- 
responding mortality  rate  from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  con- 
sumption was  fairly  normal  and  slightly  below  the  average  at  ages 
20  to  44. 

The  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  are  available  for  nine 
occupations  included  in  this  group,  returning  in  the  aggregate  3,502 
deaths  from  all  causes,  and  of  this  number  1,292,  or  36.9  per  cent, 
were  from  consumption.  The  deaths  from  other  respiratory  diseases 
numbered  469,  or  13.4  per  cent.  The  expected  consumption  percentage 
by  the  standard  adopted  for  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States 
was  14.8  per  cent  for  consumption  and  11.7  per  cent  for  other  respira- 
tory diseases.  When  the  mortality  from  consumption  and  from 
respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption  are  combined,  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  deaths  among  men  in  occupations  with  exposure  to 
metallic  dust  is  found  to  be  50.3  per  cent  from  this  group  of  causes, 
against  26.5  per  cent  expected. 
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PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  IN  OCCUPATIONS  EXPOSED 
TO  METALLIC  DUST,  1897  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN 
THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  occupations  exposed  to  metallic  dust  from  experience  of  an  Industrial 
Insurance  company;  figures  for  males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality 
statistics  of  the  United  States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  in  occupations 
exposed  to  metallic 
dust.  1807  to  1906, 
due  to- 


All 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths 
due  to  consumption 
among — 


Occupa- 
tions ex- 
posed to 
metallic 
dust. 


Males  in 
registration 
area.  1900 

to  1906. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
85  to  44  years... 

45  to  54  years 

65  to  64  years.... 
65  years  or  over. 


619 
892 
799 
518 
898 
336 


510 

313 

121 

47 

13 


46.5 
57.2 
42.4 
23.4 
11.8 
3.9 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


Total. 


3,502 


a  1,292 


a  36. 9 


M4.8 


•There  were  also  469  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  or  13.4 
per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes. 

►The  per  cent  of  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  In  the  regis- 
tration area  was  11.7. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  observations  and  statistical  data 
relating  to  a  sufficient  number  of  representative  employments  with 
exposure  to  metallic  dust,  that  the  health-injurious  effects  of  such 
exposure  are  reflected  in  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  per- 
sons of  advanced  years,  a  high  general  death  rate,  and  very  high 
specific  death  rates  from  consumption  and  other  respiratory  diseases. 

OCCUPATIONS  WITH  EXPOSURE  TO  MINERAL  DUST. 

In  the  group  of  occupations  exposing  to  a  continuous  and  consid- 
erable inhalation  of  mineral  dust  resulting  from  industrial  processes, 
have  been  included  for  the  present  purpose  the  following  repre- 
sentative employments:  Stone  workers,  marble  workers,  glass 
blowers,  glass  cutters,  diamond  cutters,  potters,  cement  workers, 
plasterers,  paper  hangers,  molders,  core  makers,  and  lithographers. 
These  occupations  are  all  more  or  less  subject  to  an  excessive  death 
rate  from  all  causes,  but  in  particular  to  a  decided  excess  in  the  pro- 
portionate mortality  from  consumption,  and  in  most  cases  also  to  a 
comparatively  high  degree  of  frequency  in  the  occurrence  of  respira- 
tory diseases.  The  details  of  labor  conditions  as  far  as  they  could 
be  conveniently  included  in  the  following  summary  of  observations 
regarding  particular  trades  appear  to  fully  confirm  the  opinion  that 
the  degree  of  excess  in  consumption  frequency  is  intimately  related 
and  in  almost  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  exposure  to  contin- 
uous and  considerable  inhalation  of  mineral  dust. 
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THE  STONE  INDUSTRY. 

The  stone  industry  in  the  United  States  is  of  considerable  extent 
and  wide  dispersion  over  practically  the  entire  country.  The  number 
of  males  of  known  ages  15  or  over  employed  as  stone  and  marble 
cutters  in  the  United  States  in  1900,  according  to  the  census,  was 
54,039,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  this  total  does  not  include  stone 
polishers,  sawyers,  and  other  similar  occupations  peculiar  to  the  stone 
industry.  The  health  of  stone  and  marble  cutters  has,  from  earliest 
times,  been  held  to  be  notoriously  bad,  and  the  hygienic  importance 
of  this  trade  was  recognized  by  Ramazzini,  who,  as  far  back  as  1705, 
discussed  the  subject  in  an  entire  chapter  in  his  work  on  occupation 
mortality,  stating  that  "in  hewing  marble  or  stones  out  of  the  rods, 
in  polishing  and  cutting  them,  they  oftentimes  suck  in,  by  inspiration, 
the  sharp,  rough,  and  cornered  small  splinters  or  particles  that  fly  off ; 
so  that  they  are  usually  troubled  with  a  cough,  and  some  of  them  turn 
asthmatic  and  consumptive.  *  *  *  Our  medical  histories  give 
many  instances  of  stones  found  in  the  stomach  and  lungs  of  these 
workmen,  for  which  we  can  assign  no  other  material  cause  but  the 
dusty  particles  taken  in  at  the  mouth  and  gradually  gathered  into  a 
heap.  *  *  *  Withal,  all  possible  caution  must  be  used  to  avoid 
the  sucking  in  of  these  minute  particles  at  the  mouth." 

From  the  earliest  to  the  most  recent  observers  upon  the  health  con- 
ditions in  this  trade,  the  conclusions  have  been  decidedly  unfavorable 
and  suggestive  of  circumstances  more  or  less  possible  of  material 
improvement.  Oliver,  in  his  treatise  on  Diseases  of  Occupation, 
remarks,  with  special  reference  to  stone  masons : 

The  occupation  of  the  stone  mason  and  of  the  quarryman  has  for 
long  been  regarded  as  one  in  which  a  higher  death  rate  from  lung 
disease  occurs  than  in  most  occupations.  The  disease,  which  usually 
assumes  a  chronic  character,  is  slow  in  its  development  and  progress. 
As  it  is  attended  by  the  ordinary  physical  signs  and  symptoms  ob- 
served in  other  forms  of  pneumokoniosis,  the  malady  calls  for  no 
special  description  other  than  this,  that  in  contradistinction  to  miners' 
phthisis,  which  occurs  in  men  who  work  underground,  stone  masons' 
phthisis  is  met  with  in  men  who  are  working  in  the  open  air,  a 
circumstance  which  becomes  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  dust 
origin  of  pneumokonioses  as  against  the  bacillary.  After  a  time  the 
lung  disease  becomes  tuberculous,  hence  the  extraordinary  fact  of 
the  death  rate  from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  stone  masons  and 
marble  cutters,  who  are  following  an  outdoor  occupation,  being  six 
times  that  of  bankers  and  brokers,  who  are  leading  an  indoor  life. 
This  want  of  harmony  between  occupation  and  mortality  from  pul- 
monary phthisis  is  observed  in  other  outdoor  occupations  than  stone- 
cutting.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  as  if  the  predisposing  causes  of 
lung  disease  are  often  or  greater  importance  than  the  exciting — in 
other  words,  that  the  soil  is  of  as  much,  if  not  of  greater,  influence 
than  the  seed.  The  irritation  of  the  lung  caused  by  dust  would  seem 
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in  some  instances,  especially  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease,  to 
create  a  favorable  soil  for  the  implantation  of  the  tubercle  bacillus, 
while  in  the  slowly  developed  forms  of  pneumokoniosis  the  hard  and 
unyielding  fibrous  tissue  does  not  offer  the  same  attractions  to  the 
micro-organism,  and  as  a  consequence  it  is  in  those  parts  of  the  lung 
where  the  structure  is  least  fibrous  that  the  tubercle  bacilli  exert  their 
greatest  power  for  harm.(a) 

The  remarks  of  Oliver  are  fully  sustained  by  the  available  statis- 
tical evidence.  The  secretary  of  the  Operative  Masons9  Society  of 
London,  in  his  testimony  before  the  committee  on  industrial  diseases, 
produced  the  mortality  record  for  Newcastle  for  the  period  1871  to 
1896,  including  an  account  of  160  deaths  of  stone  masons,  and  of  this 
number  71,  or  44.4  per  cent,  had  died  from  phthisis,  at  an  average 
age  of  only  42.23  years.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  conditions 
had  improved,  and  more  recent  data  resulted  in  a  more  favorable 
showing.  Out  of  253  deaths  of  stone  masons  reported  in  1905  by  the 
same  society,  79,  or  31.2  per  cent,  were  deaths  from  consumption. 
The  same  witness  stated  that  the  average  age  at  death  of  those  dying 
from  phthisis  during  1905  was  44  years,  against  51  years  for  deaths 
from  all  causes.  (*) 

Conditions  are  probably  somewhat  different  in  this  country,  due  to 
the  more  general  use  of  pneumatic  tools,  which  generate  considerable 
quantities  of  fine  dust,  the  complete  prevention  of  which  is  always 
difficult  and  often  is  impossible.  The  degree  of  disease  liability 
varies  materially  according  to  the  specific  occupation,  and  the  risk 
is  less  in  the  case  of  paving-stone  cutters  and  slate  splitters  than  in 
the  case  of  monument  or  custom  work,  which  requires  close  atten- 
tion in  matters  of  minute  detail  and  which  is  more  often  carried 
on  indoors.  Surfacing  and  carving  and  cutting  with  pneumatic 
tools  are  the  most  dangerous  employments,  and  the  risk  is  less  in- 
polishing,  grinding,  sawing,  and  lathe  work,  most  of  which  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  wet  process.  Large  quantities  of  dust  are  stirred  up, 
however,  in  the  brushing  off  and  cleaning  up  of  the  accumulated 
dust,  and  in  the  moving  of  materials,  dropping  of  slabs,  etc.  There 
is,  therefore,  more  or  less  dust  exposure  in  all  branches  of  the  stone 
industry,  but  the  results  of  exposure  vary  according  to  the  kind  of 
material,  which  includes  a  large  variety  of  stones,  chiefly,  however, 
granite,  marble,  limestone,  sandstone,  bluestone,  slate,  etc. 

The  stonecutter's  trade  is  one  which  requires  both  skill  and  arduous 
physical  labor.  The  men  as  a  rule  work  in  the  open  air,  and  in  very 
warm  or  wet  weather  under  shelter;  but  all  are  liable  to  inhale  the 
dust  and  small  particles  from  the  material  upon  which  they  operate. 
This  on  some  kinds  of  stone  is  much  more  deleterious  to  health  than 

•  Diseases  of  Occupation,  London,  1008,  p.  306. 

*  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Departmental  Committee  on  Compensation  for  Indus- 
trial Diseases,  p.  322. 
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on  others,  the  stone  containing  the  largest  proportion  of  flints  being 
much  more  injurious  than  that  which  has  most  lime  in  it.  The  re- 
turns show  that  the  present  age  of  stonecutters  is  three  years  less 
than  that  of  carpenters  or  masons,  while  the  average  number  of  years 
at  work  exceeds  that  of  either  by  nearly  one  year.  But  this  is  ac- 
counted for  by  reason  of  the  difference  in  the  ages  at  which  they  began 
to  work,  which  by  63.9  per  cent  of  stonecutters  was  under  15  years  of 
age ;  while  in  the  other  two  trades  mentioned  it  was  13.8  per  cent  and 
4  per  cent,  respectively.  The  explanation  is  that  in  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  other  European  countries,  seven  years  are 
the  rule  for  apprenticeship  of  stonecutters,  and  a  large  proportion  are 
taken  when  12  years  old,  and  quite  a  number  under  this  age.  Eighty- 
three  and  one-half  per  cent  of  the  total  number  were  foreign  oorn 
and  but  16.5  per  cent  American  born;  and  of  the  latter  but  nine- 
tenths  of  1  per  cent  began  to  work  under  15  years  of  age;  while  15.4 
per  cent  of  carpenters  and  25.6  per  cent  of  masons  began  to  work  at 
their  respective  trades  after  the  age  of  20  years  and  upward,  none 
of  the  stonecutters  had  reached  this  age.  This  fully  accounts  for  the 
differences  above  noted.  (a) 

In  l^ajdis6HS5iftn~of  the  hygiene  of  this  occupation  Lloyd  makes  the 
--following  observations : 

Stonecutters  and  quarrymen  suffer  in  various  degrees  from  the  in- 
halation of  dust.  The  extent  of  the  evil  in  their  cases  depends  upon, 
first,  the  character  of  the  dust  and,  second,  the  circumstances  amid 
which  the  work  is  pursued.  The  quality  of  the  stone  has  much  to  do 
with  the  extent  of  pulmonary  disease  among  stonecutters.  Some  stone 
is  much  more  dusty  than  others.  A  sedimentary  stone,  for  instance, 
that  was  formed  originally  simply  by  the  deposit  of  earthy  and 
siliceous  particles  under  water  is  much  more  liable  to  give  off  a  large 
quantity  of  dust  than  is  a  stone  that  was  fused  in  early  geological 
ages-— the  igneous  stones,  for  instance,  like  granite.  Although  the 
particles  from  these  latter  stones  are  exceedingly  hard,  yet  there  is  not 
much  true  dust,  only  the  particles  actually  displaced  by  the  contact 
""with  the  tool  being  thrown  off.  These  probably  do  not  carry  far  in 
the  air,  and  are  mostly  too  large  to  gain  access  to  the  alveoli  as  dust. 
This  was  the  explanation  given  by  Hamilton,  of  Aberdeen  (quoted 
by  Arlidge),  for  the  fact  that  the  masons  and  polishers  at  the  Aber- 
deen quarries  do  not  suffer  much,  if  any,  with  industrial  phthisis. 

A  brief  abstract  from  a  special  report  of  the  Massachusetts  state 
board  of  health  on  dangerous  occupations,  as  suggestive  evidence 
particularly  applicable  to  American  conditions  at  the  present  time,  is 
also  included  here: 

It  is  preeminently  a  dusty  trade,  and  the  workmen  are,  therefore, 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  inhaling  nonabsorbable  and  irritating  par- 
ticles of  mineral  matter.  Accidents  to  the  eyes  from  flying  chips  are 
also  very  common,  but  they  are  generally  less  serious  than  those  due 
to  fragments  of  steel  from  the  tools  employed.  Of  the  various  kinds 
of  stone  dust,  granite  is  regarded  as  more  injurious  than  marble,  and 

0  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Indus- 
tries of  New  Jersey,  1891,  pp.  176,  177. 
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soapstone  the  least  of  all;  but  different  granites  vary  in  this  partic- 
ular, some  yielding  a  much  finer  dust  than  others,  on  account  of  dif- 
ferences in  texture.  The  greatest  amount  of  dust  comes  from  the  sur- 
facing machines,  which  are  operated  with  compressed  air.  The  tool 
is  either  a  large  hammer  or  an  instrument  which  presents  four  smaller 
separate  faces.  Sometimes  a  bushing  hammer,  made  of  thin,  chisel- 
like blades  bolted  together,  is  used;  this  creates  the  finest  dust  of  all. 
The  men  who  operate  the  surfacing  tools  rarely  wear  masks,  but  many 
chew  tobacco  and  spit,  in  the  belief  that  the  practice  serves  to  protect 
them  from  the  effects  of  the  dust  to  which  they  are  exposed.  Some 
protect  themselves  from  flying  chips  by  means  of  wire  screens  placed 
about  the  hammer;  some  wear  wire  masks  and  some  wear  glasses.  By 
a  union  regulation,  surfacing  is  done  in  the  open  sheds  in  the  yard. 
While  the  operation  of  smoothing  can  not  be  done  by  the  wet  process, 
on  account  of  clogging  of  the  tools  with  the  pasty  material  which 
would  thereby  be  produced,  polishing  is  conducted  with  the  applica- 
tion of  water,  which  prevents  the  evolution  of  dust.  The  sawing  of 
granite  and  marble  into  slabs  is  conducted  ordinarily  by  the  wet  proc- 
ess, and  is  therefore  unattended  by  dust;  but  soapstone  sawing  and 
cutting  for  joints  is  frequently  done  dry,  and  witn  the  evolution  of 
much  fine  dust.  Turning  in  lathes  is  conducted  in  the  wet  way,  and 
is  dustless. 

Of  343  deaths  which  occurred  in  the  city  of  Quincy  among  stone- 
cutters during  a  period  of  about  sixteen  years,  no  fewer  than  142 
(41.4  per  cent)  were  due  to  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  41  (12  per  cent) 
to  other  diseases  of  the  lungs,  44  (12.8  per  cent)  to  diseases  of  the 
heart,  24  (7  per  cent)  to  violence,  and  92  (26.8  per  cent)  to  all  other 
causes.  Excluding  accidents,  the  percentage  due  to  tuberculosis  was 
44.5.  These  statistics  show  even  more  strikingly  than  those  quoted 
in  a  report  submitted  two  years  ago  the  dangerous  character  of  this 
occupation.  Therein  it  appears  that,  of  a  total  of  30,000  deaths  among 
stonecutters,  tuberculosis  was  the  cause  in  28.57  per  cent.  It  must  be 
said,  however,  that  the  average  age  at  death  of  the  victims  of  the 
disease  in  this  industry,  so  far  at  least  as  the  Quincy  records  show, 
is  somewhat  high  (47.8  years),  but  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
calling  is  one  which  is  not  open  to  the  naturally  weak,  and  that  many 
of  those  who  become  incapacitated  through  infection  drift  into  other 
lines  of  industry  in  which  physical  strength  is  not  so  essential,  and 
hence  at  death  are  not  returned  as  belonging  to  this  class. 

STONEWOBKERS. 

No  very  satisfactory  data  for  this  country  are  available  to  deter- 
mine with  accuracy  the  probable  degree  of  difference  in  the  health- 
injurious  conditions  resulting  from  the  cutting  or  manipulation  other- 
wise of  the  different  kinds  of  stone,  such  as  granite,  sandstone, 
limestone,  bluestone,  slate,  etc.,  except  marble-cutters,  to  be  sep- 
arately considered  as  a  well-defined  branch  of  the  trade.  The  term 
stonecutter  is,  therefore,  practically  inclusive  of  all  branches  of  the 
industry  and  of  all  the  different  employments  necessary  in  connection 
therewith.  An  observer  of  conditions  in  the  sandstone  industry  states 
that  "  stonecutters  who  work  on  sandstone  seldom  live  to  be  50  years 
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of  age,  and  nearly  all  of  them  die  of  lung  disease  due  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  mineral  dust;  "  but  how  far  this  is  sustained  by  actual  experi- 
ence in  the  regions  where  sandstone  is  quarried  and  cut  can  not  be 
stated  at  present.  A  physician  of  long  residence  in  the  New  Bedford, 
Ind.,  limestone  field,  states  that  he  has  not  observed  very  serious  con- 
sequences to  result  from  employment  in  that  branch  of  the  stone 
industry,  but  all  such  observations  are  subject  to  serious  error  in  the 
absence  of  trustworthy  statistical  data  for  a  period  of  years. 

The  Vermont  state  board  of  health  has  reported  the  mortality  by 
occupations  during  the  six  years  ending  with  1905,  and  during  that 
time  there  were  204  deaths  from  all  causes  among  the  granite  and 
stone  cutters  and  workers  in  that  State.  Of  those  deaths  80,  or  39.2 
per  cent,  were  from  consumption,  and  27,  or  13.2  per  cent,  from  other 
respiratory  diseases.  Of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  among  granite 
and  stone  cutters  and  workers  in  Vermont,  52.4  per  cent  was  due 
either  to  consumption  or  to  other  respiratory  diseases. 

In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  during  the  period  1897-1906,  125 
deaths  of  stone  and  marble  cutters  and  workers  were  recorded,  and  of 
this  number  40,  or  32  per  cent,  were  from  consumption,  compared 
with  the  average  of  17.7  per  cent  for  men  in  all  occupations  in  that 
State.  The  census  mortality  statistics  for  1900  combine  marble  and 
stone  cutters  into  one  group,  including  26,141  males  aged  15  years 
or  over  in  the  registration  States.  Of  the  number  stated,  659,  or  2.5 
per  cent,  had  attained  to  65  years  of  age  or  over,  which  compares  with 
3.9  per  cent  for  men  in  mechanical  and  manufacturing  industries  gen- 
erally. In  the  mortality  from  all  causes  the  death  rate  was  compara- 
tively low  at  ages  under  25,  but  high  at  ages  25  or  over,  as  shown 
in  detail  in  the  table  following.  The  census  mortality  statistics,  how- 
ever, are  subject  to  the  criticism  that  in  all  probability  the  facts  are 
understated  on  account  of  defective  enumeration,  and  the  table  must, 
therefore,  be  used  with  caution. 


MORTALITY    FROM    ALL    CAUSES    AMONG    MARBLE    AND    STONES    CUTTBRS, 

COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OP  THE  MANUFACTURING  AND  MECHANICAL  CLASS 
AND  THE  MERCANTILE  AND  TRADING  CLASS,  IN  THE  REGISTRATION 
STATES,   1900,   BY  AGE   GROUPS. 

[From  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Vital  Statistics,  1900.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate  per  1,000  among— 


Marble  and 
stone  cutters. 


The  manufac- 
turing and  me- 
chanical class. 


The  : 
tile  and  trad- 
ing c 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  44  years... 
45  to  04  years... 
65  years  or  over. 


3.35 

9.32 

24.72 

122.91 


4.43 

8.35 
20.16 
105.43 


2.00 

8.72 

19,91 

93.79 
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A  further  difficulty  in  connection  with  the  vital  statistics  of  stone 
and  marble  cutters  results  from  the  fact  that  men  in  this  trade  are 
a  very  mobile  element,  frequently  moving  from  one  place  to  another 
in  response  to  better  trade  conditions,  higher  wages,  etc.,  in  other 
fields.  The  most  suggestive  results  of  the  census  mortality  investiga- 
tion is  the  extraordinary  death  rate  from  consumption,  which  is  re- 
turned at  5.41  per  1,000,  compared  with  2.62  for  the  mechanical 
and  manufacturing  class,  and  1.66  for  the  mercantile  and  trading 
class.  The  statistics  of  Rhode  Island  and  the  United  States  census 
of  1900  confirm,  therefore,  the  conclusion  that  consumption  among 
men  employed  in  the  stone  industry  is  of  exceptional  frequency  and 
in  fact  by  far  the  most  common  cause  of  death. 

For  reasons  unknown,  the  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  for 
England  and  Wales  does  not  specifically  consider  stonecutters,  but 
they  are  combined  with  quarrymen  in  stone  and  slate,  which,  of 
course,  precludes  the  utility  of  the  resulting  averages  in  an  effort 
to  determine  the  relative  degree  of  consumption  frequency  in  a  well- 
defined  specific  occupation  such  as  the  stonecutter's  trade.  Even 
when  considered  as  a  group,  however,  quarrymen  and  stonecutters 
combined,  according  to  English  statistics,  show  an  excessive  mortality 
from  consumption  and  other  respiratory  diseases,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
regret  that  the  data  should  not  be  separately  available  for  men 
employed  in  the  more  important  branches  of  the  stone  industry. 

The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  experience  of  stone- 
workers  includes  858  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  302,  or  35.2  per 
cent,  were  from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  stoneworkers  from 
respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption,  95  were  from  pneumonia, 
13  from  asthma,  30  from  bronchitis,  and  24  from  less  frequent  respira- 
tory diseases.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  respiratory 
diseases  other  than  consumption  are  combined,  it  is  found  that  54.1 
per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  stoneworkers  was  from  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  air  passages.  The  excessive  mortality  from  lung  diseases 
among  stoneworkers  is  therefore  sustained  by  all  of  the  numerous 
investigations  which  have  been  made  into  the  health  conditions  of  this 
employment.  The  excess  in  the  consumption  mortality  of  stone- 
workers is  still  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the  tabular  presentation 
of  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  disease  by  divisional  periods 
of  life.  While  the  consumption  mortality  was  excessive  at  all  ages, 
the  excess  was  most  pronounced  at  ages  35  to  44,  when  out  of  every 
100  deaths  from  all  causes  47.7  were  from  consumption  against  an 
expected  normal  proportion  of  23.6.  The  analysis  of  the  consumption 
mortality  of  stoneworkers  in  detail  is  set  forth  in  the  table  following. 
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PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  STONEWORKERS, 
1897  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION 
AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  stoneworkers  from  experience  of  an  Industrial  Insurance  company ;  figures 
for  males  In  the  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United 
States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
85  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total.... 


Deaths  of  stonework* 
era,  1897  to  1906,  due 
to- 


All 


21 
114 
172 
232 
199 
120 


Consump- 
tion. 


302 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among— 


Stonework- 
ers. 


47.6 
52.6 
47.7 
39.2 
26.1 
5.8 


35.2 


Males  in 
registration 
area,  1900 

to  1906. 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data,  including  the 
industrial  insurance  mortality  experience  of  this  class,  fully  confirm 
the  conclusion  that  this  occupation  is  to  be  classed  as  decidedly  un- 
healthful  and  that  the  degree  of  consumption  frequency  is  materially 
above  the  normal  at  all  ages,  but  that  the  excess  is  most  marked  at 
ages  35  to  44. 

MARBLE  WOBKERS. 


■  "Mart/le  workers  constitute  a  distinctive  and  well-defined  group  of 
the  stone  industry,  which  it  has  seemed  best  to  consider  separately, 
though  most  of  the  general  statistics  appertaining  to  the  occupation 
are  included  in  the  stone  industry  considered  as  a  whole.  The  Ameri- 
can marble  industry  is  centered  chiefly  in  Vermont,  where  about  60 
per  cent  of  all  the  marble  produced  in  the  United  States  is  quarried, 
and  most  of  it  is  cut  and  dressed,  sawed,  or  polished,  as  the  case 
may  be,  in  the  locality  where  quarried.  The  Vermont  state  board 
of  health  has  for  some  six  years  past  reported  the  mortality  by 
occupations,  and  of  the  deaths  of  marble  workers  reported  in  that 
State,  out  of  a  mortality  of  42  from  all  causes,  5  were  from  consump- 
tion and  5  from  other  respiratory  diseases.  The  fact  that  Vermont 
is  an  otherwise  exceptionally  healthful  State  goes  far  to  mitigate  the 
intrinsic  dangers  of  the  occupation  resulting  from  continuous  exposure 
to  the  inhalation  of  stone  dust. 

Bertillon,  in  his  observations  on  morbidity  and  mortality,  refers  to 
stonecutters  and  workers  in  marble  in  Switzerland  as  being  subject 
to  a  considerable  mortality,  principally  from  phthisis,  which  rapidly 
increases  with  age.  Under  20  years  of  age,  according  to  this  author- 
ity, it  is  rarer  than  among  the  mass  of  the  population ;  from  20  to  29 
it  equals  the  average,  from  30  to  39  it  is  double,  from  40  to  49  it  is 
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triple,  and  from  50  to  59  it  is  four  times  the  average  rate  of  the  Swiss 
as  a  nation.  He  also  refers  to  Italian  statistics,  which  are  significant 
on  account  of  the  remarkable  development  of  the  marble  industry  at 
Carrara,  stating  that  .stonecutters  and  pavers  average  fewer  days  of 
sickness  than  the  whole  population  up  to  45  years,  but  considerably 
more  above  that  age.  At  Paris  the  workers  in  marble  are  subject  to 
a  high  death  rate  at  all  ages. 

A  very  instructive  descriptive  account  of  the  machine  process  as 
generally  employed  in  the  marble  industry  was  included  in  the  re- 
port on  the  stone  industry  for  1908,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Day,  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey,  from  which  the  following  extract  is  made 
as  emphasizing  the  more  or  less  health-injurious  circumstances  of 
employment  in  marble  manufacture: 

After  being  sawed  the  slabs  are  placed  on  a  "rubbing  bed,"  which 
consists  of  a  circular  cast-iron  plate,  from  8  to  15  feet  in  diameter, 
the  older  forms  having  a  circular  opening  from  1  foot  to  18  inches 
in  diameter  in  the  center.  The  plate  is  planed  to  a  smooth  surface 
and  is  mounted  upon  running  gear  so  that  it  may  revolve  in  a  hori- 
zontal plane.  Fixed  arms,  usually  four  in  number,  are  sustained  radi- 
ally about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  plate,  either  by  an  upright 
passing  through  the  central  opening  or  by  a  framework  overhead  (in 
the  case  of  the  newer  solid  forms  of  bed).  The  slabs  of  stone  to  be 
polished  are  placed  upon  the  bed  in  front  of  the  arms,  and  the  bed 
is  revolved  slowly  beneath  them  in  such  a  direction  as  to  hold  them 
firmly  against  the  arms.  An  abrading  material,  such  as  sand,  some- 
times mixed  with  "chilled  shot,"  or  crushed  steel,  with  a  constant 
supply  of  water,  is  fed  upon  the  plate.  If  necessary,  the  stones  are 
weighted  to  increase  the  friction.  From  this  rubbing  bed  the  slabs 
are  removed  to  the  emery  bed,  which  is  similar  to  the  former,  fine 
emery  being  used  for  abrasion.  They  are  then  rubbed  down  by  hand 
with  a  fine,  evenly  grained  sandstone,  commonly  called  a  "Scotch 
hone,"  with  a  sufficient  supply  of  water,  and  smoothed  off  with  pum- 
ice stone  and  water.  The  final  polish  is  put  on  by  rubbing  the  slabs 
upon  a  buffing  bed,  similar  in  form  to  the  rubbing  bed,  but  covered 
with  a  thick,  specialty  prepared  felt,  upon  which  a  small  amount  of 
"  putty  powder  "  (oxide  of  tin)  is  fed,  to  give  a  high  gloss.  The  hand 
process  consists  in  grinding  on  the  rubbing  bed  as  before,  and  then 
rubbing  down  by  hand  successively  with  Nova  Scotia  "blue  stone," 
"  red  stone,"  "  Scotch  hone,"  and  pumice  stone,  after  which  it  is 
glossed  with  putty  powder,  or,  in  case  of  cheaper  "  onyxes  "  and  com- 
mon marbles,  with  a  mixture  of  two  parts  of  oxalic  acid  and  one  part 
of  tin  oxide. 

In  marble  cutting,  as  in  the  stone  industry  generally,  the  intro- 
duction of  pneumatic  tools  operated  by  compressed  air  has  brought 
in  a  new  and  decidedly  health-injurious  factor,  since  the  amount 
of  dust  generated  by  this  process  is  very  much  greater  than  when  the 
work  is  done  entirely  by  hand  with  the  ordinary  chisel  and  mallet. 
Portable  stone-dressing  machines  have  been  invented  and  quite  widely 
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adopted,  since  in  part  the  quality  of  the  work  done  by  these  machines 
is  superior  to  hand  work,  while  the  productive  capacity  is  claimed  to 
be  from  eight  to  fifteen  times  as  much  as  when  the  work  is  done 
entirely  by  hand.  Exhaust  air  is  employed  to -keep  the  stone  clean 
at  the  point  of  impact  of  the  cutting  tool,  but  the  clouds  of  dust  raised 
by  this  apparatus  are  considerable,  even  though  the  work  is  usually 
done  outside  of  the  shed.  Aside  from  the  dust  generated  in  either 
machine  or  hand  cutting,  a  vast  amount  of  dust  is  produced  during 
cleaning-up  operations,  and  while  labor  organizations  have,  in  part, 
provided  against  this  risk  by  special  regulations,  the  generation  of 
much  dust  is  practically  unavoidable  under  the  existing  methods  by 
which  the  work  is  carried  on. 

The  United  States  census  mortality  statistics  combine  marble  and 
stone  cutters,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  separately  consider  statistic- 
ally the  mortality  of  this  employment.  As  has  been  previously 
pointed  out  in  discussing  stonecutters  generally,  the  evidence  is 
entirely  conclusive  that  the  mortality  from  consumption  and  other 
respiratory  diseases  among  this  class  is  decidedly  excessive.  It  is 
observed  in  the  report  on  Vital  Statistics  of  the  census  of  1890  (Vol. 
I,  p.  144)  that  "  it  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  table  that  among 
marble  and  stone  cutters  in  the  United  States  the  greatest  proportion 
of  deaths  was  due  to  consumption,  being  much  greater  than  the 
average  proportion  due  to  this  cause  in  this  class.  The  proportion  of 
deaths  of  marble  and  stone  cutters  in  the  United  States  due  to  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  system  was  greater  than  the  average  proportion  in 
this  class."  The  respective  rates  per  1,000  living  were  3.15  for  con- 
sumption against  an  average  of  2.11  and  1.91  for  other  respiratory 
diseases  against  an  average  of  1.54  among  occupied  males  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries  generally. 

The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  marble  cut- 
ters include  200  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  56,  or  28  per  cent, 
were  from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  marble  workers  from  re- 
spiratory diseases  other  than  consumption,  26  were  from  pneumonia, 
7  from  asthma  and  bronchitis,  and  3  from  less  frequent  respiratory 
diseases.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  respiratory  dis- 
eases other  than  consumption  are  combined,  46  per  cent  of  the  mor- 
tality of  marble  workers  was  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air 
passages.  The  excess  in  the  consumption  mortality  of  marble  work- 
ers is  less  than  the  excess  in  the  consumption  mortality  of  stone- 
workers  generally,  and  this  fact  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  tabular  presentation  of  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this 
disease  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  While  the  consumption  mor- 
tality was  high  during  the  entire  active  working  lifetime  of  marble 
workers,  the  excess  in  the  mortality  was  most  pronounced  at  25  to 
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34,  when  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes  50  were  from  con- 
sumption, against  a  normal  expected  proportion  of  31.3.  The  analy- 
sis of  the  consumption  mortality  of  marble-cutters  in  detail  is  set 
forth  in  the  table  below : 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  PROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  MARBLE  CUT- 
TERS, 1807  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGIS- 
TRATION AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  marble-cutters  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company ;  figures 
for  males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  States 
census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  marble  cut- 
ters,   1897   to    1906, 
due  to- 


All 


Consump- 
tion. 


E'er  cent  of  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among— 


Marble- 
cutters. 


Males  in 
registration 
area,  1900 

to  1906. 


15  to  24  years.... 
25  to  34  years.... 
85  to  44  years..., 
45  to  54  years..., 
55  to  64  years..., 
65  years  or  over. 

Total 


50.0 
40.0 
34.8 
14.0 
6.5 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


200 


56 


28.0 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data,  derived  from  indus- 
trial insurance  mortality  experience,  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the 
degree  of  dust  exposure  in  this  occupation  is  about  the  same  as  among 
stoneworkers  generally  and  that  the  degree  of  consumption  frequency 
among  marble  cutters  is  materially  above  the  average,  but  decidedly 
so  at  ages  25  to  34. 

THE  GLASS  INDUSTBY. 

The  glass  industry  in  the  United  States  gives  employment  to  some 
50,000  wage-earners,  of  whom  about  10  per  cent  are  children  under 
16  years  of  age.  The  industry  is  a  varied  one,  including  among 
others  the  manufacture  of  blown  and  pressed  ware,  of  window  glass 
and  plate  glass,  and  finally  of  so-called  crystal  or  cut  glass,  which  for 
the  present  purpose  is  considered  as  a  separate  industry.  The  labor 
division  of  the  trade  includes  numerous  and  well-defined  occupations, 
each  of  which  is  subject  to  more  or  less  injurious  circumstances,  but 
of  these  the  handling  of  materials  and  the  mixing  ar^  the  most  liable 
to  the  risk  of  continuous  inhalation  of  mineral  dust.  The  most  im- 
portant employment  is  that  of  the  glass  blower,  but  there  are  few 
accurate  statistics  which  separate  this  employment  from  the  industry 
as  a  whole.  For  the  present  purpose,  however,  it  has  seemed  best,  as 
far  as  practicable,  to  consider  the  mortality  of  glass  blowers  by  itself, 
although  the  medical  observations  subsequently  to  be  quoted  refer 
more  or  less  to  glass  workers  as  a  class.  Changes  in  manufacturing 
processes  and  the  introduction  of  labor-saving  machinery  have  resulted 
63076— No.  70—09 5 
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in  sanitary  improvements,  which  in  consequence  have  had  a  favorable 
effect  upon  the  health  of  glass  blowers,  at  least  in  the  United  States, 
as  far  as  the  rather  fragmentary  statistical  data  can  be  relied  upon. 
Among  glass  workers  as  a  class,  consumption  is  of  exceptional  fre- 
quency, in  addition  to  which  these  is  a  comparatively  high  mortality 
from  other  respiratory  diseases,  lead  poisoning,  and  heat  prostration. 
Thackrah,  writing  in  1832,  held  that  glass  workers  as  a  class  were 
liable  to  catarrh  and  cough,  but  not  to  pleurisy  and  pneumonia.  He 
commented  upon  the  appearance  of  a  fine  dust  at  the  furnaces  which, 
however,  in  his  opinion  did  not  produce  any  marked  effect  on  the 
health  of  the  operatives.  He  also  mentioned  individual  cases  of  glass 
workers  remaining  at  their  employment  at  ages  70  to  80,  but  in  the 
majority  of  instances  failing  eyesight  at  ages  50  to  60  disqualified  for 
the  employment.  Thackrah's  account  of  this  occupation  was,  how- 
ever, very  superficial,  and  some  of  his  conclusions  were  not  at  all  in 
conformity  to  the  facts  as  reported  by  other  authorities.  Tracy,  writ- 
ing in  1879,  held  that^- 

In  the  manufacture  of  glass  the  workmen  who  grind  and  powder 
the  siliceous  material  inhale  great  quantities  of  very  irritating  dust, 
and  suffer  from  constant  hacking  cough  and  conjunctivitis.  It  is 
rare  to  find  a  sound  man  among  them,  and  they  are  not  able  to  con- 
tinue long  at  the  work.  According  to  Hirt,  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  labor,  at  a  stretch,  more  than  two  or  three  weeks,  and 
should  then  work  at  something  else,  or,  at  any  rate,  give  up  this 
occupation  for  at  least  double  the  working  time.  In  this  way,  by  the 
use  of  relays,  the  health  of  the  men  may  be  sustained.  (a) 

Since  the  health-injurious  effects  of  any  given  industry  are,  to  a 
certain  extent,  measured  by  the  proportion  of  those  who  attain  to 
advanced  ages,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  out  of  47,245  glass  workers 
in  the  United  States  of  known  ages,  only  392,  or  0.8  per  cent,  had  at- 
tained to  age  65  or  over.  The  age  distribution  of  male  glass  workers 
in  the  United  States,  according  to  the  census  of  1900,  was  as  follows : 


NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  GLASS  'WORKERS  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP, 
COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALES  IN  ALL  OCCUPATIONS, 
1900. 

[From  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Occupations,  1900.] 


Age. 


Male  glass  workers. 


Number.     Per  cent. 


All  occupied  males. 


Number.     Per  cent 


10  to  14  years 

15  to  24  years 

25  to  34  years.... 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  or  over. 


2,849 
17,882 
13,314 

7,625 


1,345 
392 


6.0 
37.9 
2a  2 
16.1 
8.1 
2.9 
.8 


875,342 

3.7 

5,933,720 

25.1 

5,983,847 

25.3 

4,704,682 

19.9 

3,250,259 

13.7 

1,856,181 

7.8 

1,063,856 

4.5 

Total. 


47,245 


loao 


23,677,887 


100.0 


•  Buck's  Hygiene  and  Public  Health.  Vol.  II,  pp.  36,  37. 
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The  actual  numbers,  as  well  as  percentages,  of  glass  workers  at 
advanced  ages  is  surprisingly  small.  It  is  evident  that  the  rapid 
diminution  of  the  number  at  work  after  age  35  must  be  partly,  at 
least,  the  result  of  a  high  death  rate  at  the  younger  ages,  and  in  par- 
ticular an  excessive  mortality  from  consumption,  which  at  this 
period  of  life  causes  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  deaths  from 
all  causes.  Tatham,  in  Oliver's  Dangerous  Trades,  considers  this 
employment  at  some  length,  and  his  observations,  based  largely  upon 
English  mortality  data,  are  quoted  in  part  as  follows: 

The  making,  blowing,  and  engraving  of  glass  occupies  a  promi- 
nent place  among  unhealthy  trades  for  several  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  workers  are  exposed  to  extreme  variations  of  tempera- 
ture— in  some  processes,  that  of  glass  blowing  especially,  the  opera- 
tives are  constantly  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of  the  furnace,  as 
well  as  to  that  which  radiates  from  the  pots  of  molten  glass  which 
they  are  engaged  in  blowing.  The  intense  heat  and  profuse  sweating 
naturally  induce  painful  thirst,  which  the  workmen  evidently  allay 
by  excessive  drinking;  this  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  their  mortality 
from  alcoholism  and  from  nervous  disorders  is  nearly  double  that 
experienced  by  operatives  in  other  trades.  *  *  *  The  compara- 
tive mortality  figure  for  glass  makers  is  1,487,  and  is,  therefore,  in 
excess  of  the  average  by  56  per  cent.  Phthisis  and  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system  are  especially  fatal  to  workmen  in  this  industry, 
ana  they  suffer  more  severely  than  other  occupied  males  from  dis- 
eases of  the  circulatory,  digestive,  and  urinary  systems,  as  well  as 
from  cancer.  Since  1881  the  mortality  of  glass  workers  has  in- 
creased considerably,  and  this  is  true  or  the  younger  as  well  as  the 
older  workers  in  this  industry. 

The  English  mortality  statistics  upon  which  these  conclusions  rest 
include  1,092  deaths  of  glass  workers,  and  of  this  number  229,  or  21 
per  cent,  died  from  consumption.  At  ages  25  to  34,  however,  out  of 
177  deaths  of  glass  workers  from  all  causes,  79,  or  44.6  per  cent,  were 
from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  from  other  causes,  bronchitis 
caused  146  deaths,  pneumonia  123,  and  other  respiratory  diseases  25. 
These  combined  with  deaths  due  to  consumption  make  a  total  of  523, 
or  47.9  per  cent,  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages  in  the 
mortality  of  glass  workers  from  all  causes.  The  most  recent  English 
mortality  statistics  of  glass  manufacture  are  for  the  three  years  end- 
ing with  1902,  referred  to  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  in  part  as  follows : 

In  this  occupation  the  death  rates  exceed  the  standard  for  occu- 
pied and  retired  males  at  all  stages  of  life  by  proportions  ranging 
from  12  to  32  per  cent.  In  the  main  working  period  the  comparative 
mortality  figure  is  1,260,  or  25  per  cent  above  the  standard.  The  ex- 
cess of  mortality  among  these  workers  is  most  marked  in  the  case  of 
plumbism,  phthisis,  respiratory  diseases,  and  Bright's  disease;  they 
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also  suffer  heavily  from  influenza  and  from  diseases  of  the  nervous 
and  circulatory  systems.  The  mortality  from  alcoholism,  accident, 
and  suicide,  however,  is  below  the  average. 

The  recent  English  mortality  statistics  for  glass  workers  are  quite 
conclusive  of  the  more  or  less  unfavorable  effect  of  this  industry  on 
health.  In  the  table  which  follows  the  mortality  from  all  causes 
among  men  in  this  group  is  compared  with  that  of  occupied  males 
generally,  and  the  result  is  decidedly  suggestive  of  conditions  in  this 
trade  more  or  less  unfavorable  to  life  and  health.  The  excess  in  the 
general  death  rate  of  glass  workers  is  met  with  at  all  ages,  but  the 
relative  and  actual  excesses  are  greatest  with  advancing  years,  being 
6.41  per  1,000  at  ages  45  to  54,  10.83  at  55  to  64,  and  30.99  at  65  or 
over. 

MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  GLASS  WORKERS,  COMPARED  WITH 
THAT  OP  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902, 
BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,   Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


Death  rate  for  glass  workers. 


Rate  per 
1,000. 


Greater(+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

males. 


15  to  10  years.., 
20  to  24  years.., 
26  to  34  years... 
35  to  44 years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years.., 
65  years  or  over 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
la  22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.39 


3.22 
5.09 
6.74 
13.14 
24.14 
4L84 
119.38 


+  a  78 
+  .68 
+  .73 
+  2.92 
+  6.41 
+10.83 
+30.99 


132 
115 
112 
129 
136 
135 
135 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further 
comment.  A  more  extended  comparison  is  made  in  the  next  table, 
in  which  the  mortality  of  glass  workers  from  consumption  and  other 
respiratory  diseases  is  compared  with  the  normal  mortality  of  occupied 
males  from  these  diseases,  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  The  com- 
parison shows  that  the  mortality  from  consumption  is  excessive  at 
all  ages,  15  to  64  inclusive,  the  excess  being  most  marked  at  ages 
35  to  54.  The  table  further  shows  that  the  mortality  of  glass  workers 
from  other  respiratory  diseases  is  excessive  at  all  ages,  the  excess  be- 
ing most  marked  at  ages  45  or  over.  The  two  tables  derived  from 
English  experience  fully  confirm  the  previous  conclusion  that  the 
mortality  of  glass  workers  is  excessive  when  comparison  4s^made 
with  the  mortality  of  occupied  males  generally,  and  that  this  excess* 
is  largely  because  of  the  high  degree  of  consumption  frequency  at  ^x 
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ages  25  to  54,  and  a  high  mortality  from  other  respiratory  diseases  at 
ages  35  or  over.  The  table  which  follows  requires  no  further  com- 
ment and  is  otherwise  self-explanatory; 

MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AND  FROM  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  RES- 
PIRATORY SYSTEM  AMONG  GLASS  WORKERS,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF 
ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1000  TO  1002,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


• 

Mortality  from  consumption. 

Mortality  from  other  diseases  of  the  re- 
spiratory system. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000  for 
all  occu- 
pied 

males. 

Death  rate  for  glass  workers. 

Death 
rate  per 
1.000  for 
all  occu- 
pied 

males. 

Death  rate  for  glass  workers. 

Age  at  death. 

Rate 
per  1,000. 

Greater 
(+)  or  less 

(-)than 
rate  for  all 

occupied 
males. 

Ratio  to 
rate  for 
all  occu- 
pied 
males. 

Rate 
per  1,000. 

Greater 
(+)orless 

(-)than 
rate  for  all 

occupied 

males. 

Ratio  to 
rate  for 
all  oc- 
cupied 
males. 

15  to  19  years 

20 to 24 years.  ... 

26  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

65  to  64  years 

65  years  or  over. . . 

jO.54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 

0.56 
1.81 
2.88 
4.56 
4.87 
2.97 

+0.02 

+  .26 
+  .85 
+1.82 
+1.83 
+  .81 

104 
117 
142 
166 
160 
138 

a  24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

3.32 

6.54 

17.77 

a  28 

.60 

.99 

2.43 

5.76 

10.75 

28.68 

+  0.04 
+    .12 
+    .22 
+    .77 
+  2.44 
+  4.21 
+10.91 

117 
125 
129 
146 
173 
164 
161 

GLASS  BLOWEBS. 

The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  glass  blow- 
ers include  282  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  85,  or  30.1  per  cent, 
were  from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  glass  blowers  from  re- 
spiratory diseases  other  than  consumption,  17  were  from  pneumonia, 
3  from  asthma  and  bronchitis,  and  6  from  less  frequent  respiratory 
diseases.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  respiratory 
diseases  are  combined,  39.4  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  glass  blowers 
was  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The  excess  in  the 
consumption  mortality  of  glass  blowers  is  still  more  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  tabular  presentation  of  the  proportionate  mortality  from 
this  disease  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  The  consumption  mor- 
tality was  excessive  at  all  ages  under  55,  but  the  numbers  at  ages  55 
or  over  are  too  small  for  a  safe  generalization.  The  excess  in  the 
mortality  was  most  pronounced  at  ages  25  to  34,  when  out  of  every 
100  deaths  from  all  causes  56.4  were  from  consumption,  against  a 
normal  expected  proportion  of  31.3.  The  analysis  of  the  consump- 
tion mortality  of  glass  blowers  in  detail  is  set  forth  in  the  table 
following. 
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PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  GLASS  BLOWERS, 
1807  TO  1006,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRA- 
TION AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1000  TO  1006,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  glass  blowers  from  experience  of  an  Industrial  insurance  company;  figures 
for  males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  States 
census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  glass  blow- 
en,  1897  to  1906,  due 


AH 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per    cent    of     

due  to  consumption 


Glass  blow- 
ers. 


Males  In 
registration 
area,  1900 

to  1906. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 

65  to  64  years... 

66  years  or  over 

Total.... 


45.8 
56.4 

2&4 
20.0 
3.8 
7.5 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


85 


30.1 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data  confirm  the  con- 
clusion that  glass  blowers  as  a  class  are  subject  to  an  excessive  mor- 
tality from  consumption,  but  in  particular  at  ages  15  to  44,  and  this 
excess,  in  view  of  the  conditions  of  labor  briefly  described,  is  in  a 
large  measure  the  result  of  health-injurious  circumstances  connected 
with  the  employment. 

GLASS  CTJTTEB& 

Glass  cutters,  including  under  this  term  all  who  are  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  crystal  or  so-called  cut  glass,  constitute  a  separate 
and  well-defined  occupation  division  in  glass  manufacture.  The  most 
important  employments  are  roughing,  smoothing,  polishing,  and 
puttying,  but  of  these  the  last  named  is  the  most  injurious,  chiefly 
because  of  a  specific  liability  to  lead  poisoning.  The  sanitary  aspects 
of  the  employment  have  received  the  special  consideration  of  a 
British  committee  on  dangerous  trades,  which,  in  its  Third  Interim 
Report,  remarked,  with  special  reference  to  the  injurious  effects  of 
putty  powder  in  the  form  of  dust,  that — 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  all  persons  employed  in  places  where 
"putty  powder"  is  used,  though  themselves  not  handling  it,  are 
liable,  through  inhalation  of  the  dust,  to  illness  and  even  death 
through  juxtaposition  with  those  engaged  in  its  use.  Under  existing 
circumstances  the  wet  pjowder  splasnes  onto  the  clothes  not  only  01 
the  polisher  who  uses  it,  but  onto  those  of  his  neighbors;  it  gets 
dry  after  a  time,  comes  off  in  fine  dust,  and  enters  the  system  either 
by  inhalation  through  the  lungs  or  by  swallowing  or  through  the 
pores  of  the  skin. 
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Among  other  recommendations  for  the  amelioration  of  the  more 
or  less  health-injurious  conditions  inherent  in  this  employment,  the 
committee  suggested  that  all  persons  engaged  in  the  department  of 
glass  cutting  and  powdering,  where  putty  powder,  so  called,  is  used, 
should  be  examined  once  a  month  by  the  certifying  surgeon  for  the 
district,  who  should  be  empowered  to  order  temporary  or  permanent 
suspension  of  work. 

Aside  from  the  exposure  to  the  inhalation  of  dust  containing  lead 
or  other  metallic  ingredients,  there  is  a  further  liability  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  considerable  quantities  of  mineral  dust  in  a  large  variety  of 
forms.  It  would  obviously  be  very  difficult  to  estimate  with  even 
approximate  accuracy  the  degree  of  lung  injury  resulting  from  dust 
exposure  in  glass  cutting  and  polishing,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  quali- 
fied authorities  that  practically  every  branch  of  the  trade  is  more  or 
less  affected,  with  a  resulting  excess  in  the  mortality  from  consump- 
tion. Tracy  comments  briefly  upon  the  health-injurious  aspects  of 
this  occupation  in  part  as  follows: 

But  the  most  dangerous  work  is  that  of  the  grinders  and  polishers 
of  cut  glass.  About  35  per  cent  of  them  have  chronic  pneumonia 
(phthisis),  and  their  average  age  at  death  is  variously  given  at  from 
30  to  42  years.  Putegnat  (de  LunSville)  has  described  a  peculiar 
form  of  gingivitis  which  he  has  observed  among  glass  cutters,  and 
which,  he  says,  attacks  95  out  of  every  100  workmen.  It  comes  on  in 
about  three  months  after  the  person  begins  work,  and  toward  the 
sixth  month  is  well  developed.  It  attacks  by  preference  the  upper 
jaw,  and  is  accompanied  by  the  same  blue  line  that  is  found  in  cases 
of  lead  poisoning.  The  acid  secretion  of  the  gums  destroys  the 
enamel  of  the  teeth,  which  soon  become  pointed,  brittle,  and  break  off 
close  to  the  alveoli,  leaving  a  permanent  stump;  The  gums  remain 
soft  and  spongy,  and  the  breath  is  very  fetid.  At  no  time  is  there 
any  pain  or  hemorrhage.  He  supposes  it  to  be  caused  by  malnutri- 
tion, bad  air,  etc.  (Tardieu).  These  symptoms  certainly  appear 
suspiciously  like  those  of  lead  poisoning,  and  the  suspicion  is  ren- 
dered stronger  by  the  fact  that  French  flint  glass  contains  about  20 
per  cent  of  lead,  and  that  other  symptoms  of  lead  poisoning  are  not 
uncommon  in  glass  cutters,  as  colic,  constipation,  muscular  pains,  etc. 
Garrod  has  noticed  the  frequency  of  gout  among  them,  and  brings 
it  forward  to  support  his  theory  of  a  connection  between  that  disease 
and  saturnine  poisoning. 

The  grinding  or  etching  of  glass  by  the  sand  blast  fills  the  rooms 
with  a  dust  composed  of  particles  of  sand  and  glass  mingled.  The 
business  is  a  comparatively  new  one,  and  the  workmen  so  far  do  not 
appear  to  be  injured  by  it,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  tickling 
cough  when  they  first  begin  work.  The  dust  is  rather  coarse  and 
heavy,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  does  not  penetrate  very  far  into 
the  lungs,  perhaps  not  even  getting  beyond  the  trachea,  whence  it  is 
easily  expectorated. 
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Lloyd  also  considered  this  employment,  holding  that — 

Flint  glass  contains  lead,  being  chemically  a  compound  of  silicon 
(silicic  acid)  with  an  alkaline  and  an  earthy  base,  the  latter  being 
represented  oy  lead.  It  is  this  flint,  or  lead,  glass  that  is  used  for  cut 
glass  because  of  its  brilliancy.  The  glass  cutter's  mill  is  a  revolving 
disk  of  wrought  or  cast  iron  on  which  is  fed  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
water,  with  which  the  cutting  and  polishing  are  accomplished.  In 
this  process,  which  requires  the  artisan  to  bend  closely  over  his  mill, 
dust  and  fine  particles  of  glass  are  given  off.  Emery  and  putty  pow- 
der also  are  used,  the  latter  containing  lead.  These  are  the  noxious 
agents  by  which  these  cutters  and  polishers  of  flint  glass  acquire  lead 
poisoning. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  official  vital  statistics  of  this  occupa- 
tion, since  the  comparatively  small  group  of  cutters  of  crystal  glass 
is  included  in  the  census  vital  statistics  with  glass  workers  generally. 
Cutters  of  crystal  glass  are  continuously  and  considerably  exposed  to 
the  inhalation  of  fine  particles  of  mineral  dust,  which  must  indeed 
disastrously  affect  the  lungs  of  the  workmen,  but  in  particular  such  as 
are  otherwise  predisposed  to  consumption.  The  suggestion  of  Oliver 
and  others  that  crystal  glass  polishers  and  cutters  should  be  periodi- 
cally medically  examined  for  cases  of  lead  poisoning  applies  equally 
to  the  purpose  of  discovering  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis  more  or 
less  the  result  of  the  employment.  (c) 

The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  glass  cutters 
include  116  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  40,  or  34.5  per  cent,  were 
from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  glass  cutters  from  respiratory 
diseases,  other  than  consumption,  12  were  from  pneumonia,  1  from 
asthma,  and  2  from  less  frequent  respiratory  diseases.  The  numbers 
are  rather  small  for  a  safe  generalization,  but  if  the  deaths  from 
consumption  and  from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption 
are  combined  47.4  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  glass  cutters  was  from 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The  excess  in  the  consumption 
mortality  of  glass  cutters  is  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the  tabular 
presentation  of  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  disease  by  divi- 
sional periods  of  life.  While  the  consumption  mortality  was  excessive 
at  all  ages  under  55,  the  numbers  being  too  small  for  definite  conclu- 
sions for  older  ages,  the  excess  was  most  pronounced  at  ages  25  to  34, 
when  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes  46.7  were  from  con- 
sumption, against  a  normal  expected  proportion  of  31.3. 

"For  additional  references  to  the  health-injurious  circumstances  in  glass 
cutting  and  polishing,  see  the  Reports  of  the  Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and 
Workshops  for  1895,  Vol.  I,  p.  36;  1896,  p.  25;  1899,  pp.  16,  313;  1900,  p.  207; 
1901,  Part  I,  p.  220.  For  a  descriptive  account  of  the  various  manufacturing 
processes,  see  Scientific  American  for  April  30,  1904. 
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PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  PROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  GLASS   CUTTERS, 

1897  TO  1006,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION 
AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  glass  cutters  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company ;  figures 
for  males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  States 
census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  glass  cut- 
ters, 1897  to  1906,  due 
to- 


All  causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths 
due  to  consumption 
among — 


Glass  cut- 
ters. 


Males  in 

registration 

area,  1900 

to  1906. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total.... 


26.9 
46.7 
40.7 
25.0 
12.5 
40.0 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


116 


34.5 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion that  glass  cutters  as  a  class  are  subject  to  an  excessive  mortality 
from  consumption,  but  in  particular  at  ages  15  to  44,  and  this  excess, 
in  view  of  the  conditions  of  labor  briefly  described,  is  in  a  large 
measure  the  result  of  health-injurious  circumstances  connected  with 
the  employment. 

DIAMOND  OTJTTEBS. 

Diamond  cutting,  although  an  employment  of  rather  limited 
extent  in  the  United  States,  is  of  interest  and  importance  as  an  occu- 
pation with  exposure  to  mineral  dust.  Hand  cutting  is  very  rare 
and  machine  cutting  is  at  the  present  time  the  general  rule  in  the 
trade,  as  carried  on  under  American  conditions.  There  has  been  a 
decided  improvement  as  the  result  of  the  active  efforts  of  the  Dia- 
mond Polishers'  Union,  which  has  a  membership  of  about  400  in  New 
York  City  alone.  The  occupation  has  the  advantage  of  being  well 
paid,  at  least  in  many  individual  instances,  and  some  of  the  cutters 
are  reported  to  receive  as  much  as  $80  and  polishers  as  much  as  $60  a 
week. 

The  process  of  diamond  cutting  and  polishing  consists  of  two  parts. 
After  the  stone  has  been  cut  it  is  taken  to  the  polishing  room,  where 
the  setter  selects  a  suitable  sized  brass  cup,  called  a  dope,  fills  it  with 
a  mixture  of  lead  and  tin  and  melts  it,  in  a  gas  flame.  After  working 
the  solder  to  its  proper  shape,  he  places  the  diamond  in  the  center, 
leaving  only  a  very  small  part  exposed.  A  mark  is  made  on  the 
solder  before  it  becomes  fairly  set,  and  then  the  stone  is  passed  on 
to  the  polisher.  By  the  mark  made  on  the  solder  the  latter  knows  at 
once  the  exact  run  of  the  grain  and  the  way  it  will  polish  to  the  best 
advantage.    The  polisher  uses  a  circular  disk  composed  of  very 
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porous  iron,  so  that  as  the  diamond  is  polished  away  in  the  form  of 
dust  it  enters  the  pores  of  the  iron,  the  result  being  that  diamond 
cuts  diamond. 

According  to  Hirt,  the  first-mentioned  process  is  exceedingly  un- 
healthful.  The  bent  position  of  the  workman,  the  heat,  and  the  dan- 
ger of  lead  poisoning  all  contribute  to  make  the  occupation  an  un- 
healthful  one.  The  principal  bad  features  of  the  second  process  are 
the  dust  inhalation  and  the  straining  of  the  eyes.  While  very  little 
dust  escapes  into  the  air,  the  little,  according  to  Hirt,  is  very  bad  in  its 
effects,  as  the  particles  are  angular,  sharp,  and,  of  course,  very  hard. 

Arlidge  in  his  observations  upon  the  diamond  cutter's  trade  re- 
marks, however,  that — 

From  our  own  observation  of  diamond  cutting  and  polishing  we 
can  scarcely  imagine  any  definite  morbid  result  from  the  dust  of  the 
gem.  It  is  far  too  precious  to  fritter  away  into  dust  by  any  coarse 
grinding  likely  to  give  off  a  tangible  quantity  of  this  substance,  and 
we  suspect  that  the  recorded  ill  health  of  diamond  workers  is  chiefly 
attributable  to  accidental  circumstances  connected  with  the  charcoal 
furnaces  formerly  used;  to  overheated  and  badly  ventilated  work- 
shops, and  to  dissipated  habits  among  the  employees.  So  far  as 
diamond  dust  may  possibly  be  thrown  off  in  the  polishing  process, 
so  far,  doubtless,  would  it  be  an  irritant  to  the  respiratory  organs  by 
reason  of  the  very  sharp  and  angular  character  of  its  atoms. 

The  employment  is  divided  into  cutters,  splitters,  and  polishers. 
In  Amsterdam,  the  chief  center  of  the  industry,  some  9,000  persons 
are  employed,  according  to  a  report  by  United  States  Consul  Hill. 
The  hygienic  conditions  of  the  trade  in  Amsterdam,  however,  arc 
apparently  less  satisfactory  than  in  the  United  States.  The  princi- 
pal factors  detrimental  to  health  result  from  the  use  of  tin  and  lead 
as  an  alloy,  and  a  prize  has  been  offered  by  the  Dutch  Government 
for  a  nonpoisonous  composition,  but  thus  far  the  requirements  gov- 
erning the  award  of  the  prize  appear  not  to  have  been  complied  with. 
Tracy  comments  upon  the  sanitary  aspects  of  the  employment  as 
follows: 

In  diamond  cutting  the  amount  of  dust  created  is  small,  and  yet 
the  occupation  is  a  very  injurious  one.  The  "  setter  "  prepares  the 
diamond  for  the  cutter  by  soldering  it  on  the  end  of  a  copper  rod 
with  an  alloy  of  4  parts  lead  to  1  of  tin.  He  does  this  with  a  char- 
coal fire,  and  is  exposed  to  great  heat,  as  well  as  to  poisonous  gases. 
The  setters  suffer  from  headache,  tinnitus  aurium,  impaired  diges- 
tion, and  irregularity  of  the  bowels.  In  Coster's  factory,  at  Amster- 
dam, 73|  per  cent  of  them  were  pale  and  emaciated,  57  per  cent  had 
palpitation,  giddiness,  precordial  distress,  56  chronic  headache,  36 
asthma,  etc.  The  use  of  solder  produces  lead  poisoning.  Out  of  90 
examined,  30  showed  traces  of  poisoning.  In  general,  they  are  all 
sick  men,  and  suffer  from  lung  troubles.  Nine  per  cent  had  phthisis. 
The  cutters  or  polishers  grind  the  gems  on  iron  wheels  covered  with 
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diamond  dust  and  oil.    The  dust  inhaled  by  them,  though  small  in 

?uantity,  is  enough  to  cause  frequent  chronic  lung  troubles.    In 
Joster's  factory,  52  per  cent  of  them  were  thin  and  pale,  40  per  cent 
asthmatic,  33.75  suffered  from  headaches,  etc. 

No  American  vital  statistics  of  this  occupation  have  been  published, 
but  the  occupation  is  evidently  one  which  requires  to  be  classified 
among  unhealthy  trades  and  in  which  the  degree  of  consumption  fre- 
quency is  the  result,  more  or  less,  of  the  continuous  and  considerable 
inhalation  of  mineral  dust. 

POTTEBS. 

The  pottery  industry  includes  the  manufacture  of  earthenware, 
china,  and  porcelain.  It  always  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
unhealthiest  of  trades,  but  the  health-injurious  effects  vary  widely 
according  to  particular  employments.  The  most  seriously  exposed 
are  the  dippers,  flint-mill  workers,  ground  layers,  mixers,  scourers, 
and  sweepers.  In  all  of  these  employments  except  the  first  the  ex- 
posure to  health-injurious  mineral  dust  constitutes  a  serious  menace 
to  health.  In  the  case  of  dippers  the  liability  to  dust  inhalation  is 
modified  and  increased  in  seriousness  by  the  risk  of  lead  poisoning. 
The  degree  of  dust  exposure  is  also  very  serious  in  the  case  of  kiln- 
men,  mold  makers,  placers,  pug-mill  workers,  sagger  makers,  and  slip 
makers.  In  the  aggregate  the  industry  gives  employment  in  the 
United  States  to  about  16,000  persons,  of  whom  one-fifth  are  women. 
The  sanitary  conditions  of  the  trade  have  often  been  investigated,  and 
the  most  recent  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that  there  have  been  material 
improvements  within  the  last  few  decades.  The  most  careful  and  use- 
ful observations  of  the  industry  were  made  by  Arlidge,  who  for  many 
years  lived  in  the  Staffordshire  pottery  district  of  England.  Before 
quoting  Arlidge  the  fact  may  be  briefly  referred  to  that  as  early  as 
1705  Ramazzini,  in  commenting  upon  the  diseases  of  potters,  pointed 
out  that  "  not  all  who  go  by  the  name  of  potters  are  subject  to  the 
particular  diseases  of  the  trade,"  and  that  discrimination  was  neces- 
sary in  the  medical  treatment  of  the  different  classes  of  employees. 
Ramazzini  made  a  curious  observation  bearing  upon  the  question  of 
eye  strain,  which  has  only  received  qualified  consideration  within 
recent  years,  stating,  with  reference  to  potters,  that  "  those  who  sit 
at  the  wheel  and  form  the  vessels  by  turning  it  about  with  their  feet 
are  apt  to  have  a  swimming  in  the  head  if  their  eyes  are  otherwise 
weak." 

Arlidge,  in  discussing  the  effects  of  mineral  dust  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery  before  the  Sanitary  Institute  in  1893,  remarked  at 
the  outset  that — 

Scarcelv  any  other  manufacture  has  so  strong  a  claim  upon  the  at- 
tention or  sanitarians  as  has  that  of  pottery.    It  stands  nearly  at  the 
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head  of  the  list  of  unhealthy  occupations,  and  exercises  its  pernicious 
effects  almost  wholly  upon  the  respiratory  organs,  by  production  of 
bronchitis  and  of  consumption.  Thus  it  is  found  that  while  workmen 
engaged  in  other  employments  have  a  mortality  from  chest  diseases 
of  7.86  per  cent,  potters  exhibit  one  of  12.29  per  cent.  Likewise  with 
respect  to  phthisis — nonpotters  present  one  of  9.27  and  potters  one  of 
12.90. 

After  describing  the  various  processes  of  manufacture  and  their 
relation  to  health-injurious  circumstances,  Arlidge  discussed  the  rela- 
tion of  silica  dust  and  its  irritating  effects  upon  the  mucous  membrane 
and  epithelium  of  the  lungs,  holding  the  opinion  that — 

Clinical  observation  abundantly  confirms  this  fact.  For  a  consid- 
erable time  the  inhaled  dust  is  arrested  in  its  advance  toward  the 
lung  tissue  proper  by  the  mucous  secretion  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
by  the  expulsive  energy  of  the  cilia  lining  of  those  tubes.  But  at 
length  these  resistant  forces  weaken  before  the  constant  entry  of  fresh 
dust,  and  in  course  of  time  the  noxious  material  passes  into  the  lymph 
channels,  and  also  along  the  finer  bronchi,  until  it  reaches  the  intimate 
structure  and  the  air  cells  themselves.  Here  as  a  foreign  substance  it 
sets  up  inflammatory  action;  lymph  cells  spring  up,  the  air  vesicles 
become  choked  with  inflammatory  products,  the  tissue  around  them 
gets  indurated  (lung  sclerosis),  and  useless  as  breathing  tissue. 

The  history  of  these  pathological  changes  is  reflected  in  the  symp- 
toms exhibited  by  the  sufferers.  In  the  primary  stage  little  incon- 
venience is  felt ;  there  arises  a  desire  to  clear  the  throat  of  some  im- 
peding mucus  at  the  end  of  the  day's  work,  or  upon  transition  to  the 
outer  air  from  the  warm  shop,  and  especially  on  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing. This  expulsive  act  soon  develops  into  a  cough,  and  relief  is  ob- 
tained by  the  expectoration  of  more  or  less  blackish  viscid  mucus. 
Presently  there  is  a  feeling  of  tightness  in  the  chest,  and  the  breath- 
ing grows  less  free  and  full.  As  time  goes  on  these  signs  of  disturbed 
lung  function  become  more  pronounced,  and  in  the  end  the  patient 
grows  asthmatic — a  victim  of  potter's  asthma. 

Until  this  advanced  stage  of  disorder  is  reached,  it  is  singular  to 
notice  how  little  attention  and  anxiety  are  bestowed  upon  the  pul- 
monary derangements.  This  is  because  the  general  health  is,  for  the 
most  part,  not  seriously  affected,  and  inasmuch  as  while  the  sufferer 
breathes  a  warm  air  in  his  workshop  or  home,  his  lung  trouble  is  felt 
as  little  more  than  an  annoyance ;  or  as  something  which  is  to  be  taken 
as  a  matter  of  course,  and  like  his  wages,  as  an  unavoidable  incident 
of  his  calling. 

As  with  chronic  maladies  at  large,  so  with  potter's  bronchitis  and 
asthma ;  the  tendency  is  to  grow  worse  and  the  lung  lesion  to  extend, 
and  soon  the  damaged  respiration  reacts  upon  the  whole  frame;  the 
sufferer  can  not  get  proper  outdoor  exercise,  his  appetite  fails,  his 
sleep  is  broken,  the  expectoration  augments  and  grows  muco-purulent, 
the  body  wastes  slowly,  while  the  increased  effort  to  breathe  entails 
strain  upon  the  heart,  leading  not  infrequently  to  disease  of  that  or- 
gan, with  the  after  consequences  in  the  shape  of  dropsical  effusions. 

We  now  have  before  us  the  fully  developed  disease  known  as  pot- 
ter's consumption  or  potter's  asthma. 
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The  injurious  effects  of  silica  dust  in  the  pottery  industry  are  mate- 
rially increased  by  minute  particles  of  flint,  and  a  further  factor  in- 
jurious to  health  is  the  extensive  use  of  plaster  of  Paris,  employed  in 
the  making  of  molds  aiid  models.  According  to  Arlidge,  the  effects 
of  plaster  of  Paris  dust,  however,  are  not  apparently  as  serious  as  the 
very  destructive  effects  of  silica  dust  and  small  particles  of  flint..  He 
draws  attention  to  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  system  of  ventilation 
as  the  only  means  by  which  material  improvements  can  be  brought 
about. 

The  health-injurious  effects  of  lead,  extensively  used  in  potteries, 
which  do  not  properly  fall  within  the  present  discussion,  must  here  be 
passed  over.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  a  considerable  amount  of  lead 
dust  is  inhaled,  but  the  effects  are  rather  upon  the  system  generally 
than  upon  the  lungs.  The  observations  of  Arlidge  are  so  entirely  sus- 
tained by  other  qualified  observers  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  further 
enlarge  upon  the  sanitary  aspects  of  this  trade.  The  evidence,  statis- 
tical or  otherwise,  is  conclusive  that  potters  as  a  class  suffer  more,  per- 
haps, from  phthisis  and  other  diseases  of  the  lungs  than  employees 
in  any  other  occupation,  and  their  mortality  from  bronchitis  and 
other  respiratory  diseases  is  many  times  as  high  as  the  mortality  of 
occupied  males  generally,  but  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Tatham,  in 
his  contribution  to  Oliver's  Dangerous  Trades,  that — 

Potters  succumb  to  nontubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  much  more 
rapidly  than  they  do  to  tubercular  phthisis;  and  it  is  certain  that 
much  of  the  so-called  potter's  phthisis  ought  properly  to  be  termed 
cirrhosis  of  the  lung.  Deaths  from  this  affection  should  never  be  in- 
cluded under  the  head  of  phthisis,  which  term  is  now  restricted,  by 
universal  consent,  to  the  tubercular  malady  of  that  name. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  in  mind,  in  discussing  the  pottery  in- 
dustry, that  it  divides  itself  broadly  into  two  principal  departments — 
that  is,  first,  the  making  of  the  articles  from  potter's  clay,  and,  second, 
their  ornamentation  by  painting,  gilding,  etc.  The  latter  group  is 
usually  defined  as  decorators,  and  sometimes  as  printers,  and  because 
of  this  fact  many  errors  occur  in  occupation  statistics  as  the  result  of 
erroneous  classification — not  based  upon  the  industry  as  such,  but 
upon  the  specific  title  of  the  employment. 

One  of  the  most  health-injurious  employments  in  the  industry  is 
that  of  the  brushing,  or  dusting  off,  of  the  ware  after  it  is  taken  from 
the  kilns.  Oliver,  in  discussing  at  length  the  sanitary  aspects  of 
china  and  earthenware  manufacture  and  in  particular  potter's  asthma 
and  consumption,  draws  special  attention  to  this  process  as  observed 
in  the  porcelain  potteries  at  Limoges.    He  states  that — 

The  brushing  off  or  £poussetage  of  the  fired  or  biscuited  ware  is 
done  both  by  women  and  men  by  means  of  soft  feather  brushes.    It 
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is  a  very  dusty  operation,  and  where  there  are  no  fans  for  its  removal, 
as  in  some  of  the  factories  I  visited,  the  air  was  thick  with  dust.  The 
window;s  were  open  at  the  time,  but  currents  of  air  obtained  by  this 
means  exercised  no  very  appreciable  influence  upon  the  dust.  It  is 
not  this  kind  of  ventilation  that  is  required  under  these  circumstances. 
In  the  matter  of  the  provision  of  artificial  means  for  the  removal  of 
dust  and  the  renewal  of  air  in  the  potteries  of  Limoges,  some  of  the 
manufacturers  seemed  to  me  to  be  rather  behind  than  in  advance  of 
the  owners  of  large  factories  in  Staffordshire.  Accordingly  I  was 
not  unprepared  for  the  information  that  among  the  potters,  especially 
the  brushers  off  or  scourers,  in  Limoges;  the  mortality  from  pulmo- 
nary consumption  and  chest  diseases  is  high.  The  harmful  operations 
in  porcelain  works  are  the  emptying  of  the  kilns,  the  removal  of  the 
ware  from  the  saggers  and  the  brushing  of  this  ware,  while  the  hard 
dust  that  rises  during  the  polishing  of  the  all  but  finished  articles  is 
equally  dangerous.  The  polishing  has  for  its  object  the  removal  of 
any  roughness  from  the  edges  or  surfaces  of  the  ware,  and  it  is  gen- 
erally done  on  a  revolving  wheel  by  means  of  a  broken  piece  of  china, 
the  workman  using  this  as  a  smoothing  agent.  The  men  and  women 
employed  in  these  operations  are  usually  well  covered  with  dust,  yet 
it  is  seldom  that  they  wear  respirators.  Fans  for  the  removal  or  the 
dust  were  present  in  only  very  few  of  the  factories.  The  employees 
objected  to  them  on  the  ground  that  they  created  a  strong  draft  of 
cold  air.  Doctor  Raymondaud,  one  of  the  professors  in  the  School 
of  Medicine,  Limoges,  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  diseases  of 
porcelain  makers,  particularly  of  pulmonary  consumption  and 
chronic  bronchitis.  He  found  that  the  potteries  furnished  a  larger 
number  of  patients  suffering  from  lung  diseases  than  did  the  other 
trades  of  the  district.  Of  75  deaths  registered  in  Limoges  as  occur- 
ring among  china  makers,  36  were  due  to  phthisis,  and  of  30  potters 
whom  Raymondaud  examined,  20  were  suffering  from  pulmonary 
consumption.  Pulmonary  phthisis  is  regarded  as  the  principal  dis- 
ease affecting  the  workers  in  the  Limoges  potteries. 

The  most  recent  English  mortality  statistics  of  potters  are  for  the 
three  years  ending  with  1902,  referred  to  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  in  part  as 
follows : 

Between  the  ages  20  and  35  years  the  mortality  of  potters  falls 
below  that  of  occupied  and  retired  males  generally;  at  every  other 
age,  however,  it  shows  an  excess  which  amounts  to  no  less  than  74  per 
cent  at  ages  45  to  55  years,  and  to  66  per  cent  at  ages  55  to  65  years. 
In  the  main  working  time  of  life  the  comparative  mortality  figure 
is  1,493,  or  49  per  cent  above  the  standard.  The  principal  excess  falls 
under  the  head  of  respiratory  diseases,  for  which  the  mortality  figure 
is  473,  or  nearly  thrice  the  standard.  There  is  also  a  considerable  ex- 
cess in  the  mortality  from  phthisis,  from  nervous  and  circulatory 
diseases,  and  from  suicide.  These  workers  are  also  specially  liable 
to  lead  poisoning,  but  from  accident  as  well  as  from  influenza, 
Bright's  disease,  and  alcoholism  their  mortality  is  low. 

In  the  last  decennial  supplement  the  mortality  of  potters  was  de- 
scribed as  enormous.  From  the  present  report,  however,  it  will  be 
seen  that  since  1890-1892  their  mortality  has  declined  at  every  stage 
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of  life:  and  in  the  main  working  period  the  comparative  mortality 
figure  has  fallen  from  1,970  to  1,420,  or  by  no  less  than  28  per  cent. 
It  is  satisfactory  to  note  that  in  the  recent  period  the  mortality  of 
potters  from  plumbism  has  fallen  to  less  than  naif  its  former  amount, 
while  there  has  also  been  a  substantial  decline  under  most  other  head- 
ings; the  mortality  from  respiratory  and  urinary  diseases  having 
fallen  by  about  one-third,  that  from  phthisis,  nervous  and  digestive 
diseases  by  about  one- fourth,  and  that  from  circulatory  diseases  by 
about  one-fifth  part.    Potters,  however,  now  fall  victims  in  increased 

Eroportion  to  accident,  and  to  suicide,  and  the  mortality  from  cancer 
as  increased  by  more  than  half.  Since  1860,  61,  71  the  death  rates 
of  potters  both  above  and  below  45  years  of  age  have  fluctuated  some- 
what, but  the  recent  modified  mortality  figure  is  by  far  the  lowest  on 
record.  Since  1880-1882  there  has  been  a  continuous  decline  of  mor- 
tality from  phthisis,  from  liver  disease,  and  from  diseases  of  the 
nervous  and  digestive  systems. 

The  English  statistics  for  potters  are  quite  conclusive  of  the  un- 
favorable effects  of  this  industry  on  health.  In  the  table  which  fol- 
lows the  mortality  from  all  causes  among  potters  is  compared  with 
that  of  occupied  males  generally,  and  the  result  is  decidedly  sugges- 
tive of  conditions  more  or  less  unfavorable  to  life  and  health,  but 
in  particular  at  ages  35  or  over,  when  the  mortality  rate  from  all 
causes  exceeds  by  from  4.30  to  29.86  per  1,000  the  corresponding  mor- 
tality of  occupied  males  generally. 

MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG*  POTTERS,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF 
ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 
lor  all  occu- 
pied 


Death  rate  among  potters. 


Rate 


Ate  per 
1,000. 


Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  occu- 
pied males. 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

males. 


16  to  19  years... 
30  to  24  yean... 
25  to  34  yean... 
36  to  44  yean... 
45  to  64  yean... 
66  to  64  yean... 
66  yean  or  over 


2.44 

441 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.30 


2.62 
3.68 
5.26 
14.62 
31.64 
54.15 
118.25 


+  a  18 

-  .73 

-  .75 
+  4.30 
+13.91 
+23.14 
+29.86 


107 


142 
178 
175 
134 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further 
comment.  A  more  extended  comparison,  however,  is  made  in  the  next 
table,  in  which  the  mortality  of  potters  from  consumption  and  from 
other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  is  compared  with  the  normal 
mortality  of  occupied  males  from  these  diseases,  by  divisional  periods 
of  life.  The  comparison  shows  that  the  mortality  from  consumption 
among  potters  is  decidedly  excessive  at  ages  35  to  64  by  1.05  to  4.10  per 
1,000.   Still  more  marked  is  the  excess  in  the  mortality  from  respira- 
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tory  diseases  other  than  consumption  among  potters  at  ages  35  or 
over,  which  varies  from  1.63  to  17.27  per  1,000.  The  table  which  fol- 
lows requires  no  further  comment  and  is  otherwise  self-explanatory : 

MORTALITY  PROM  CONSUMPTION  AND  FROM  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  RES- 
PIRATORY SYSTEM  AMONG  POTTERS,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL 
OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From   Part  II,   Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Mortality  from  consumption. 

Mortality  from  other  diseases  of  the  res- 
piratory system. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000  for 
all  occu- 
pied 

males. 

Death  rate  for  potters. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000  for 
all  occu- 
pied 

males. 

Death  rate  for  potters. 

Age  at  death. 

Rate  per 
1,000. 

Greater 
(+)orless 
(_)than 
rate  for  all 
occupied 
males. 

Ratio 
to  rate 
for  all 
occupied 
males. 

Rate  per 
1,000. 

Greater 
(+)orless 
(-)than 
rate  for  all 
occupied 

males. 

Ratio 
to  rate 
for  all 
occupied 
males. 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  yean 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  or  over... 

0.54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 

0.62 
L34 
2.00 
3.79 
7.14 
4.37 
.97 

+0.06 

-  .21 

-  .03 
+1.05 
+4.10 
+2.21 

-  .14 

115 
86 
99 
138 
235 
202 
.  87 

a  24 
.48 
.77 
1.66 
3.32 
6.54 
17.77 

a  46 

.58 

.64 

3.29 

10.78 

23.10 

35.04 

+  0.22 
+    .10 
-    .13 
+  1.63 
+  7.46 
+16.56 
+17.27 

192 
121 
83 

198 
325 
353 

197 

With  further  reference,  however,  to  the  excessive  mortality  from 
respiratory  diseases  among  potters,  which,  as  subsequently  to  be 
shown,  is  confirmed  by  industrial  insurance  mortality  experience, 
reference  may  be  made  to  the  discussion  of  the  occurrence  of  potters' 
asthma,  in  the  Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  on  Industrial 
Diseases.  The  evidence  submitted  to  the  committee  disclosed  a 
decided  improvement  in  the  disease  liability  of  potters  to  the  fibroid 
form  of  phthisis,  based  upon  the  records  of  the  North  Staffordshire 
Infirmary,  at  Stoke-upon-Trent,  covering  the  period  1873-1906. 
Upon  a  basis  of  10,000  patients,  the  number  of  cases  of  fibrosis  of 
the  lungs  was  found  to  have  been  145  during  the  six  years  ending 
with  1878,  107  during  the  six  years  ending  with  1897,  and  only 
4  during  the  six  years  ending  with  1906.  (°)  In  the  opinion  of  a 
qualified  medical  witness,  the  diminution  was  not  the  result  of  a 
difference  in  the  practice  of  diagnosing,  but  a  real  reduction  in  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease.  The  improvement  in  the  disease  liability 
was  attributed  to  a  betterment  in  the  conditions  of  work  and  a  more 
effective  method  of  factory  supervision,  inspection,  and  control. 
Aside  from  these  favorable  conclusions,  however,  the  general  mor- 
tality statistics  of  this  trade  indicate  continued  unfavorable  circum- 

0  Minutes  of  Evidence,  Departmental  Committee  on  Compensation  for  Indus- 
trial Diseases,  p.  60. 
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stances,  reflected  in  the  decidedly  excessive  degree  of  consumption 
frequency  and  a  correspondingly  excessive  mortality  from  other 
respiratory  diseases  in  the  more  advanced  years  of  life. 

The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  potters  in- 
clude 384  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  127  or  33.1  per  cent  were 
deaths  from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  potters  from  respira- 
tory diseases  other  than  consumption,  21  were  deaths  from  pneumonia, 
18  from  asthma,  12  from  bronchitis,  and  6  from  less  frequent  respiratory 
diseases.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  respiratory 
diseases  are  combined,  47.9  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  potters  was 
found  to  be  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The  excess 
in  the  consumption  mortality  of  potters  is  still  more  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  tabular  presentation  of  the  proportionate  mortality  from 
this  disease  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  While  the  consumption 
mortality  was  excessive  at  all  ages,  the  excess  was  most  pronounced  at 
ages  25  to  34,  when  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes,  52.9  were 
from  consumption,  against  an  expected  normal  proportion  of  31.3. 
The  analysis  in  detail  of  the  consumption  mortality  of  potters  is  set 
forth  in  the  table  below : 


PROPORTIONATED  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  POTTERS,  1897 
TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALB8  IN  THE  REGISTRATION 
AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  potters  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company ;  figures  for  males 
In  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  8tates  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  potters,  1887 
to  1906,  due  to— 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due 
to  consumption  among— 


An 


Consump- 
tion. 


Potters. 


Males  in 

registration 

ana.  1900 

to  1906. 


15  to  24  yean... 
96  to  34  yean... 
35  to  44  yean... 
46  to  64  yean... 
66  to  64  yean... 
66  yean  or  over 

Total.... 


28.9 
52.9 
44.0 
28.2 
19.4 
19.4 


27.8 
81.8 
28.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


127 


83.1 


14.8 


Since  potters  are  liable  to  an  excessive  mortality  not  only  from 
consumption,  but  also  from  respiratory  diseases  generally,  the  analy- 
sis of  the  industrial  insurance  mortality  experience  has  been  extended 
to  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption,  and  the  number  of 
deaths  from  such  diseases,  by  divisional  periods  of  life. 
63675— No. 
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PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM 
OTHER  THAN  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  POTTERS,  1897  TO  1906,  COMPARED 
WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  potters  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company :  figures  for  males 
in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  States  censua.] 


Deaths  of  potters,  1807 
to  1906,  due  to- 

Per  cent  of  deaths  due 
to  respiratory  diseases 
other  than  consump- 
tion among — 

age  at  death. 

All  causes. 

Respiratory 

diseases 
other  than 
consump- 
tion. 

Potters. 

Males  in 
registration 
area,  1000 

to  1006. 

15  to  24  years 

46 
68 
84 
78 
72 
36 

1 
8 
10 
18 
17 
1 

2.2 
11.8 
11.0 
23.1 
23.6 

2.8 

0.7 

25  to  34  years 

10.9 

85  to  44  years 

12.5 

45  to  54  years 

12.6 

55  to  64  years 

12.2 

65  years  or  over 

11.6 

Total 

384 

a  57 

14.8 

11.8 

a  Including  2,  age  unknown. 


JQiiIa  respiratory  diseases  have  been  grouped  for  purpose  of  con- 


venience, and  on  account  of  the  comparatively  small  number  of  deaths 
under  consideration,  the  returns  in  detail  disclose  the  fact  that  it  is 
particularly  in  the  number  of  deaths  from  asthma  that  potters  experi- 
ence a  higher  mortality  than  occupied  males  generally. 

In  summarizing  these  rather  extended  observations  and  statistical 
data,  including  insurance  mortality  experience,  the  conclusion  is  con- 
firmed that  potters  as  a  class  are  decidedly  subject  to  a  high  mortality 
from  consumption  and  from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  con- 
sumption. 

CEMENT  WOBKEBS. 

The  health-injurious  conditions  of  cement-making  processes  are 
quite  well  understood,  being  on  the  one  hand  the  dust,  and  on  the 
other  hand  noxious  vapors  arising  through  the  process  of  burning. 
The  vapors  are  probably  more  obnoxious  than  injurious,  but  the  sub- 
ject attracted  sufficient  attention  to  suggest  an  investigation  by  the 
Koyal  Commission  on  Noxious  Vapors,  in  1878.  As  a  result  of  the 
vapors  and  the  dust  generated  during  the  processes,  cement  works, 
as  a  rule,  are  located  outside  of  large  cities. 

The  health  conditions  in  cement  works  have  never  been  fully 
investigated,  but  it  appears  to  be  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  the 
effects  are  not  as  serious  as  assumed  upon  the  facts  of  a  casual  inspec- 
tion. Fatal  accidents  have  occurred  as  the  result  of  asphyxiation  by 
carbon-monoxide  gas,  but  such  cases  are  very  rare.  Cases  of  gassing, 
so-called,  which  do  not  terminate  fatally,  are  comparatively  common. 
Arlidge  considered  the  employment  of  cement  making  at  some  length, 
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pointing  out  that  the  workmen  are  exposed  to  dust  in  an  intense  form, 
but  the  experience  would  seem  to  prove  that  the  effect  on  health  is 
not  as  serious  as  expected.  He  states  that  the  raw  materials  of 
cement  are  clay  with  flint  and  lime,  and  he  briefly  describes  the 
process  of  manufacture  as  follows : 

After  the  materials  have  been  well  mixed  and  ground  together  in 
a  sort  of  mortar  mill  to  the  consistency  of  liquid  mud,  the  next  busi- 
ness is  to  drive  off  the  water  by  heat,  and  then  to  subject  the  dried 
substance  in  tins  to  a  still  higher  temperature.  Later  all  the  cement  is 
withdrawn  and  then  ground  between  rollers  to  the  requisite  fineness. 
The  primary  mixing  and  grinding,  being  done  with  a  free  supply  of 
water,  exhibits  no  unsanitary  conditions.  In  working  the  kOns  the 
workmen  suffer  from  great  heat  and  dust,  but  the  most  continuous 
dusty  work  is  in  the  mill,  the  air  of  which  is  clouded  with  cement. 
Inquiry  among  the  workmen  elicited  the  fact  that  after  a  while  they 
become  short  of  breath  and  suffer  cough,  though  not  in  a  high  degree, 
and  that  on  arising  in  the  morning  they  had  to  clear  their  chests  by 
expectorating  viscid  mucus  containing  cement  dust. 

The  amount  of  dust  generated  in  cement-making  processes  is 
enormous.  The  workmen  take  practically  no  precaution  to  avoid 
this  dust,  and  considerable  quantities  are  of  necessity  inhaled.  It  is 
very  rare  to  find  employees  who  use  a  respirator  or  even  a  piece  of 
ordinary  cloth  to  provide  some  protection  against  the  health-injurious 
conditions  which  surround  them.  The  conditions  are  probably  at 
their  worst  in  the  sacking  or  packing  department,  where  such  pre- 
cautions are  occasionally  adopted.  Every  department,  however,  is 
filled  with  dust,  and  the  avoidance  of  its  inhalation  by  the  majority 
of  employees  is  under  present  methods  practically  impossible.  The 
disease  problem  is  complicated  by  a  high  degree  of  temperature  in 
some  of  the  departments,  in  particular  at  the  kilns.  While  many 
descriptive  accounts  of  the  industry  have  been  published,  the  hygiene 
of  the  occupation  has  been  practically  ignored.  Tracy  refers  to  it 
very  briefly,  holding  that  "  the  workmen  who  make  Portland  cement 
are  greatly  troubled  by  the  dust,  caused  by  shoveling  the  mass  into 
sacks  after  it  has  been  burned  and  ground.  They  have  a  persistent 
cough,  and  expectorate  little  lumps  of  cement.  They  find  it  im- 
possible to  continue  this  part  of  their  labor  day  after  day,  and  are 
obliged  to  take  intervals  of  rest." 

Parry,  in  his  treatise  on  The  Risks  and  Dangers  of  Various  Occu- 
pations, refers  to  cement  workers  as  follows: 

Those  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and  use  of  Portland  cement  are 
very  liable  to  get  the  dust  into  their  lungs,  Portland  cement  is 
made  from  some  substance  containing  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as 
white  chalk,  existing  in  such  immense  quantities  in  this  country,  and 
some  material  containing  silica  and  alumina,  such  as  a  selected  clay, 
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or  alluvial  mud.  These  are  ground  together  with  water  to  a  muddy 
consistency,  which  is  then  dried  by  heating  in  chambers.  This  being 
a  wet  process  no  dust  is  raised,  but  during  the  next  stage,  the  digging 
out  of  the  cement,  a  great  deal  of  dust  is  created.  The  material  raised 
is  then  calcined,  ground  between  rollers,  and  finally  packed  in  bags. 
In  the  last  two  operations,  the  grinding  and  packing,  much  dust  is 
also  scattered.  The  particles  are  of  a  sharp,  irritating  character, 
and  therefore  dangerous. 

In  Oliver's  Dangerous  Trades,  the  manufacture  of  cement  from 
a  hygienic  point  of  view  is  briefly  discussed  and  illustrated  by  a 
microphotograph  of  cement  dust  by  Migerka.  Oliver's  description 
is  as  follows: 

Under  the  microscope  are  seen  a  few  sharp-edged  little  plates  and 
amorphous  masses  like  small  clumps.  The  particles  are  not  of  them- 
selves so  dangerous  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  Although  cement 
workers  suffer  from  pulmonary  disease,  they  do  not  do  so  to  the  great 
extent  that  might  be  expected.  Probably  the  harmful  effects  are 
largely  due  to  the  hygroscopic  character  of  the  particles  and  their 
alkaline  reaction. 

There  are  no  official  vital  statistics  of  this  employment  for  the 
United  States  or  for  England  and  Wales.  The  recorded  industrial 
insurance  mortality  statistics  of  cement  workers  include  only  88 
deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  17,  or  19.3  per  cent,  were  deaths 
from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  cement  workers  from  other 
respiratory  diseases,  5  were  from  pneumonia  and  3  from  other  dis- 
eases of  that  class.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other 
respiratory  diseases  are  combined,  it  is  found  that  28.4  per  cent  of  the 
mortality  of  cement  workers  was  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air 
passages.  The  excess  in  the  consumption  mortality  of  cement  workers 
is  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the  tabular  presentation  of  the  pro- 
portionate mortality  from  this  disease  by  divisional  periods  of  life : 


PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  CEMENT  WORK- 
ERS, 1897  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALE8  IN  THE  REGISTRA- 
TION AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  cement  workers  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company ;  figures 
for  males  in  the  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United 
States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  cement  work- 
ers, 1897  to  1906,  due 
to- 


All  causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due 
to  consumption 
among — 


Cement 
workers. 


Males  in 

registration 

area,  1900 

to  1908. 


15  to  24  years. . , 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to 44  years.. 
45  to 54 years.., 
55  to 64  years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total.... 


10.0 
25.0 
21.1 

4a  o 

15.8 


27.8 
31.8 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


17 


19.3 


14»ft 
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The  foregoing  observations  confirm  the  conclusion  that  cement 
makers  as  a  class  are  subject  to  conditions  more  or  less  injurious  to 
health,  but  the  evidence  is  as  yet  inconclusive  that  these  conditions 
predispose  to  an  excessive  mortality  from  consumption.  (°) 

PLASTEBEBS. 

The  building  trades  are  all  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  inhalation  of 
mineral  dust,  the  injurious  effects  of  which  are  probably  most  severe 
in  the  case  of  plasterers,  masons,  and  allied  occupations.  This  group 
of  occupations  is  not  clearly  defined,  since  many  plasterers  are  also 
masons,  or  bricklayers,  while  others  are  whitewashers  or  paper 
hangers.  The  English  vital  statistics  combine  plasterers,  white- 
washers,  and  paper  hangers. 

The  health  conditions  in  this  trade  were  commented  upon  by 
Kamazzini,  who,  in  the  quaint  language  of  the  day,  states  that  "  Lime 
and  Plaister  are  likewise  offensive  to  those  who  burn  them  or  handle 
them,  or  sell  them,"  and  he  continues :  "  I  have  frequently  observed 
that  those  who  boil,  prepare,  grind,  sift,  or  sell  it,  do  usually  labor 
under  a  difficulty  of  breathing.'9  As  a  safeguard,  Kamazzini  points 
out  that:  "  Though  such  workmen  have  a  cover  for  their  mouth,  they 
can  not  avoid  receiving  the  flying  particles  at  the  mouth  and  nose, 
upon  which  these  particles  enter  the  passages  of  respiration  and  mix 
with  the  lymph,  rise  up  in  hard,  chalky  concretions,  or  by  daubing 
the  winding  passages  of  the  lungs  intercept  freedom  of  breath.  I 
found,"  he  observes,  "  that  such  as  continued  in  this  business  did  die 
asthmatic  and  cachetik."  He  refers  also  to  a  still  earlier  author,  Mor- 
ton, who  connected  the  inhalation  of  the  dust  with  consumption  of  the 
lungs.  He  concludes  his  observations  with  the  statement  that :  "  Care 
must  be  taken  to  observe  the  caution  laid  down  above,  with  intent  to 
guard  the  mouth  as  much  as  possible  from  receiving  the  offensive 
particles."    All  this  was  written  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago. 

'How  widely  qualified  opinions  differ  with  regard  to  the  health-injurious 
effects  of  mineral  dust  derived  from  lime  and  cement  is  made  evident  by  the 
following  quotation  from  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
December  12,  1908 : 

Selkirk  has  investigated  a  general  opinion  among  lime  workers  that  they  are 
exceptionally  free  from  bronchitis  and  pulmonary  tuberculosis.  He  was  unable 
to  find  an  instance  of  phthisis  among  them,  nor  could  he  learn  on  inquiry  of 
any  worker  in  limekilns  having  died  from  tuberculosia  He  asks  whether  thpse 
who  inhale  and  swallow  much  lime  are  abnormally  free  from  tuberculosis  of 
the  lungs.  He  discusses  what  Is  known  of  the  therapeutics  of  calcium  salts,  and 
says  it  appears  that  the  continued  absorption  of  calcium  from  the  lungs  and 
intestines  might  maintain  an  abnormally  high  percentage  of  it  in  the  blood. 
He  suggests  that  the  workingman  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  might  turn  his 
attention  to  lime  and  cement  working  as  an  occupation,  and  even  hints  at  the 
organization  of  lime  works  as  a  curative  tuberculosis  colony.  A  rapid  Increase 
of  weight  is  commonly  observed  in  new  workers  at  the  Warren  Cement  Works  at 
Hartlepool. 
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Thackrah,  writing  in  1832,  took  a  more  favorable  view  of  the  em- 
ployment, holding  that  bricklayers  and  their  laborers,  while  particu- 
larly exposed  to  lime  dust,  suffered  from  diseases  of  the  eye  and 
cutaneous  eruptions,  but  not  from  internal  disease,  and  he  quotes  an 
adage  common  to  the  workmen  in  the  trade  of  the  period,  that "  brick- 
layers and  plasterers'  laborers,  like  asses,  never  die."  Regarding 
plasterers  and  whitewashes,  who  are  also  exposed  to  lime  dust,  he 
states:  "They  suffer  from  no  sensible  injury,"  and  that  "they  are 
more  pallid  and  less  robust  than  bricklayers."  Thackrah,  however, 
did  not  sustain  his  observations  by  trustworthy  data. 

In  Rhode  Island  during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1906,  the  number 
of  recorded  deaths  of  plasterers  from  all  causes  was  25,  and  of  this 
number  5,  or  20  per  cent,  were  from  consumption,  and  4,  or  16  per 
cent,  from  other  respiratory  diseases^  Of  the  total  mortality  9,  or  36 
per  cent,  were  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages. 

The  most  recent  English  mortality  statistics  of  plasterers  and 
paper  hangers  are  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1902,  referred  to  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  in  part  as  follows : 

Between  the  ages  of  35  and  65  years  the  death  rate  in  this  industry 
exceeds  the  standard  for  occupied  and  retired  males,  while  at  ages 
outside  these  limits  the  rates  are  below  it.  In  the  main  working 
period  of  life  the  comparative  mortality  figure  is  1,018,  or  within  1 
per  cent  of  the  standard.  The  mortality  from  alcoholism  and  liver 
disease,  from  phthisis,  from  respiratory  diseases,  and  from  cancer, 
slightly  exceeds  the  standard,  ana  except  that  these  workers  appear  to 
suffer  but  little  from  influenza,  the  figures  for  other  diseases  agree 
closely  with  the  average. 

The  English  occupation  mortality  statistics  for  plasterers  are  some- 
what impaired  in  value  by  the  fact  that  paper  hangers  and  white- 
washers  are  combined  with  this  occupation,  but  the  statistics  may 
safely  be  accepted  as  indicating  with  approximate  accuracy  the  spe- 
cific disease  liability  of  men  in  this  employment  to  consumption  and 
respiratory  diseases.  In  the  table  which  follows  the  mortality  from 
all  causes  among  men  in  this  group  is  compared  with  that  of  occupied 
males  generally,  and  the  result  is  rather  suggestive  of  conditions  in 
this  trade  more  or  less  unfavorable  to  life  and  health.  The  excess  in 
the  general  mortality  is  most  marked  at  ages  35  to  64,  when  the  death 
rate  of  plasterers  from  all  causes  exceeds  the  mortality  of  occupied 
males  generally  by  from  1.30  to  1.52  per  1,000.  The  mortality  of 
plasterers,  however,  is  below  the  average  at  ages  under  35,  and  at  65 
years  or  over. 
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MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  PtASTBBBBS,  PAPER  HANCUBRS, 
AND  WHlTBWASnWS,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  In  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death.  • 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 
for  all  occu- 
pied males. 


Death  rate  for  plasterers,  paper 
hangers,  and  whitewashers. 


Rate  per 
1,000. 


Greater  (+) 

orless(-) 

than  rate 

for  alloc* 

cupled 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

males. 


15  to  19  years.., 
20  to  24  years.., 
25  to 34 years... 
85  to 44  years.. 
45  to  54  years.. 
55  to 64  years.. 
65  years  or  over 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.39 


1.52 
3.44 
4.07 
11.52 
19.18 
32.53 
72.18 


-  0.92 

-  .97 

-  1.94 
+  1.30 
+  1.45 
+  1.52 
-16.21 


62 
78 
68 
113 
108 
105 
82 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further 
comment,  except  that  it  confirms  the  view  that  the  health-injurious 
effects  of  this  employment  are  not  as  pronounced  as  in  many  other 
dusty  trades,  but  in  particular  such  occupations  as  stonecutting,  pot- 
tery manufacture,  glass  blowing,  etc.  In  the  table  which  follows 
the  mortality  of  plasterers  from  consumption  is  compared  with  the 
normal  mortality  of  occupied  males  from  this  disease  by  divisional 
periods  of  life.  The  comparison  shows  that  the  mortality  from  con- 
sumption is  above  the  normal  at  ages  35  or  over,  but  it  is  only  at  ages 
terers  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  table  below : 

MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  PLA9TBBBIKS,  PAPER  HA1IOER8, 
AND  WH1TBWA8HBB8,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Slxty-flfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 
for  all  occu- 
pied 


Mortality  from  consumption. 


Death  rate  for  plasterers,  paper 
hangers,  and  whltewashers. 


Rate  per 
1.00& 


Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  oc- 
cupied 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

males. 


15  to  19  years... 
20  to  34  yean... 
25  to  34  years... 
8ft  to  44  years... 
46  to 64 years.. 
65  to 64  years... 
65  years  or  over, 


0.54 
1.55 
2.08 
2.74 
8.04 
2.16 
1.11 


0.41 
1.06 
1.22 
3.96 
3.62 
4.01 
1.53 


-0.13 

-  .49 

-  .81 
+  1.24 
+  .68 
+1.85 
+  .42 


76 
68 
60 
145 
119 
186 
138 


The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  plasterers 
include  577  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  136,  or  23.6  per  cent,  were 
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from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  plasterers  from  respiratory 
diseases  other  than  consumption,  67  were  from  pneumonia,  5  from 
asthma,  14  from  bronchitis,  and  7  from  less  frequent  respiratory 
diseases.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  respira- 
tory diseases  are  combined,  39.7  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  plasterers 
was  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The  excess  in  the 
consumption  mortality  of  plasterers  is  still  more  clearly  brought 
out  in  the  tabular  presentation  of  the  proportionate  mortality  from 
this  disease  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  While  the  consumption 
mortality  was  excessive  at  all  ages  under  65,  the  excess  was  most 
pronounced  at  ages  25  to  34,  when  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all 
causes  44.9  were  from  consumption,  against  a  normal  expected  pro- 
portion of  31.3.  The  analysis  of  the  consumption  mortality  of  plas- 
terers is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  table  below : 

PROPORTIONATE*  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  PLASTERERS,  1807 
TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  plasterers  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company;  figures  for 
males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  united  States 
census.] 


Deaths  of  plasterers, 
1897  to  1906,  due  to- 

Per  cent  of  deaths  due 
to  consumption  among— 

Age  at  death. 

All  causes. 

Consump- 
tion. 

Plasterers. 

Males  in 
registration 
area.l900to 

15  to  24  years 

25 
78 
107 
127 
121 
119 

7 
35 

88 
85 
16 
5 

28.0 
44.9 
85.5 
27.6 
18.2 
4.2 

27.8 

25  to  34  yean 

81.  t 

85  to  44  years 

23.6 

45  to  54  years 

15.0 

55  to  64  years 

8.1 

65  years  or  over 

2.7 

Total 

577 

136 

23.6 

14.8 

The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data,  including  the 
industrial  insurance  mortality  experience  of  this  occupation,  would 
seem  to  confirm  the  conclusion  that  this  employment  is  injurious  to 
health,  and  that  the  degree  of  consumption  frequency  is  above  the 
average  at  all  ages  under  65,  and  decidedly  so  at  ages  25  to  84. 


PAFEB  HANGERS. 

Paper  hangers,  equally  with  plasterers,  are  exposed  to  a  consider- 
able risk  of  mixed-dust  inhalation,  chiefly  of  mineral  origin.  During 
the  operation  of  removing  old  wall  paper  from  the  walls  a  large 
amount  of  dust  is  created,  against  which  practically  no  precautions 
are  taken  and  no  effort  is  made  to  reduce  the  dust  to  a  minimum. 
Since  wall  paper  often,  if  not  as  a  rule,  contains  colored  pigments 
more  or  less  injurious  to  health  and  occasionally  poisonous  metallic 
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substances,  such  as  arsenic,  there  is  an  additional  risk  to  health  from 
this  source  which  occasionally  has  assumed  serious  proportions.  It 
would  seem  that  a  rational  health  administration  should  intervene  to 
compel  a  previous  disinfection  of  premises  in  which  consumptives 
have  died  before  the  same  are  permitted  to  be  redecorated  by  plaster- 
ers or  paper  hangers. 

In  Rhode  Island  during  the  10  years  ending  with  1906  the  number 
of  recorded  deaths  of  paper  hangers  from  all  causes  was  only  14,  but 
of  these  3,  or  21.4  per  cent,  were  from  consumption,  and  3,  or  21.4  per 
cent,  from  other  respiratory  diseases.  Of  the  total  recorded  mortality 
6,  or  42.8  per  cent,  were  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages. 

The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  paper 
hangers  include  319  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  107,  or  33.5  per 
cent,  were  from  consumption.  Of  the  deaths  of  paper  hangers  from 
other  respiratory  diseases,  30  were  from  pneumonia  and  8  from  other 
diseases  of  this  class.  The  mortality  of  paper  hangers  from  consump- 
tion was  excessive  at  ages  15  to  44,  but  most  so  at  ages  35  to  44,  when 
of  the  deaths  from  all  causes  44.6  per  cent  were  from  this  disease, 
against  a  normal  expected  proportion  of  23.6.  The  following  table 
analyzes  the  consumption  mortality  of  paper  hangers: 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  PAPER  HANGERS, 

1807  fro   1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT    OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION 
AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE8,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  paper  hangers  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company ;  figures 
for  males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  States 
census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  paper  hangers, 
1897  to  190ft,  due  to- 


All 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among— 


Paper 
hangers. 


Males  in 

registration 

area,  1900  to 

1900. 


15  to  24  years. . 
25  to  84  years.. 
86  to  44  years.. 
46  to  54  years.. 
66  to  64  years. . 
65  years  or  over 

Total.... 


42.4 
49.0 
44.6 
14.5 
11.8 
8.7 


27.8 
31.  t 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


319 


107 


33.5 


14.3 


There  are  no  official  vital  statistics  of  paper  hangers  as  a  class 
separate  and  distinct  from  plasterers  and  similar  occupations,  and  the 
only  source  of  accurate  information  regarding  the  degree  of  consump- 
tion frequency  among  men  in  this  employment  is  the  industrial  insur- 
ance mortality  statistics,  briefly  referred  to  above. 

When  the  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  paper  hangers  are  com- 
pared with  those  of  plasterers,  the  statistical  evidence  appears  to  be 
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conclusive  that  the  degree  of  consumption  frequency  among  paper 
hangers  is  decidedly  higher  than  the  corresponding  degree  of  con- 
sumption frequency  among  plasterers.  While  at  all  ages  the  propor- 
tion of  deaths  from  consumption  was  23.6  per  cent  for  plasterers, 
it  was  33.5  for  paper  hangers;  at  ages  15  to  24  the  respective  con- 
sumption percentages  were  28.0  for  plasterers  against  42.4  for  paper 
hangers;  at  25  to  34,  44.9  per  cent  for  plasterers  and  49.0  per  cent 
for  paper  hangers ;  at  35  to  44,  35.5  per  cent  for  plasterers  against  44.6 
per  cent  for  paper  hangers.  At  ages  45  or  over  the  percentages  were 
more  favorable  to  paper  hangers  than  to  plasterers. 

Summarizing  the  rather  limited  amount  of  statistical  information 
regarding  the  mortality  of  paper  hangers,  the  available  data  would 
seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  degree  of  consumption  fre- 
quency in  this  occupation  is  decidedly  excessive  at  ages  under  45 
when  comparison  is  made  with  occupied  males  generally  and  the 
occupation  of  plasterers  in  particular. 

POUNDBYMEN  AND  MOLDERS. 

Foundrymen  and  molders  are  to  a  very  considerable  degree  exposed 
to  the  continuous  inhalation  of  both  metallic  and  mineral  dusts. 
While  the  proportion  of  metallic  dust  is  quantitatively  small)  it  is 
probably  the  more  injurious  of  the  two,  although  its  effects  are  modi- 
fied by  the  relatively  much  larger  amount  of  mineral  dust.  The  in- 
dustry is  varied,  of  large  extent,  and  widely  distributed  throughout  the 
country.  The  conditions  affecting  health  naturally  vary,  and  chiefly 
so  on  account  of  the  metal  used  in  casting,  which  may  be  iron,  steel, 
brass,  etc.  The  employments  in  foundry  practice  are  chiefly  those 
of  molders  and  clay  mixers,  of  which  molders,  again,  are  subdivided 
into  those  who  work  at  a  bench,  or  in  the  making  of  small  ware,  and 
those  who  work  on  the  floor  or  in  the  pits  in  the  making  of  castings 
of  larger  size.  Within  recent  years  labor-saving  appliances  have 
been  extensively  introduced  into  the  large  foundries,  chiefly  in  con- 
nection with  iron  and  steel  works,  but  corresponding  progress  has 
not  been  made  in  the  smaller  establishments.  The  introduction  of 
machinery  has  led  to  the  employment  of  much  unskilled  labor  of  low 
grade,  which  complicates  the  value  of  the  available  mortality  re- 
turns. It  is  also  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  not  incon- 
siderable accident  liability  of  men  employed  in  foundries,  and  the 
occasional  or  general  exposure  to  extreme  heat  and  the  liability  to 
overstrain  inseparable  from  the  lifting  of  heavy  weights  of  metal. 

An  investigation  into  the  sanitary  aspects  of  this  employment 
made  by  the  state  board  of  health  of  Massachusetts  disclosed  the  fact 
that  at  fourteen  foundries  in  which  castings  of  all  kinds  were  made, 
in  seven  the  conditions  as  to  light,  ventilation,  and  dust  removal  were 
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very  poor.  Of  nine  stove  foundries  inspected,  four  presented  mod- 
erately bad  and  one  distinctly  bad  conditions  affecting  the  health  of 
employees.  In  the  polishing  room  of  one  factory,  conducted  under 
almost  ideal  conditions,  the  emery  wheels  were  well  equipped  with 
hoods  and  exhaust  ventilators,  but  the  report  states  that  "  the  men, 
unmindful  of  the  protection  provided,  habitually  remove  the  hoods, 
and  become  covered  with  emery  and  iron  particles." 

In  reporting  in  some  detail  upon  the  establishments  found  to  be 
more  or  less  unsatisfactory  as  to  light,  ventilation,  and  dust  removal, 
the  report  states  that  one  shop  "  employs  275  men,  in  low-studded, 
poorly  lighted,  unventilated  buildings,  in  which  there  is  no  attempt 
to  remove  the  dust  arising  from  the  processes  of  polishing  and  buf- 
fing by  hoods  and  exhaust  ventilation.  In  the  tumbling  room  the 
dust  is  so  thick  that  objects  a  few  feet  distant  can  not  clearly  be  made 
out.  Many  men  refuse  to  work  in  this  establishment  in  the  .hot 
months,  on  account  of  the  excessive  heat  and  general  discomfort." 

The  vital  statistics  of  this  group  of  employments  are  not  conclusive. 
In  Rhode  Island  157  deaths  of  molders  have  been  recorded  during 
the  period  1897  to  1906,  and  of  this  number  31,  or  19.7  per  cent,  were 
from  consumption,  21  were  from  pneumonia,  and  4  were  from  asthma 
and  bronchitis,  a  total  of  35.6  per  cent  of  the  mortality  from  all 
causes  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  Respiratory  dis- 
eases other  than  consumption  are  shown  to  have  been  of  about  the 
same  degree  of  relative  frequency  as  consumption. 

The  high  mortality  of  f oundrymen  and  molders  from  consumption 
observed  to  occur  at  advanced  ages  is  decidedly  suggestive.  Evi- 
dently the  progress  of  the  disease  in  these  occupations  is  slow,  and 
often,  if  not  as  a  rule,  assumes  the  form  of  fibroid  phthisis.  There  can 
be  no  question  of  doubt  that  there  is  in  these  occupations  an  intimate 
connection  between  the  continuous  exposure  to  metallic  and  mineral 
dust  inhalation  and  the  relative  frequency  of  the  disease.  Consider- 
ing the  nature  of  the  dust  inhaled,  this  is  what  would  be  expected. 
The  dust  being  largely  mineral,  but  partly  metallic,  the  proportion 
of  iron  dust,  while  quite  considerable,  is  not  so  great  in  quantity  as 
the  iron  dust  inhaled  by  men  engaged  in  cutlery  grinding  or  file  cut- 
ting. No  doubt  many  of  the  dangers  of  the  employment  could  be 
guarded  against  by  attention  to  safety  devices,  chiefly  respirators,  to 
be  worn  during  the  actual  mold-making  processes.  The  employment, 
by  its  very  nature,  however,  precludes  very  radical  methods  of  dust 
prevention,  and  the  most  effective  safeguard  would  be  short  hours  of 
labor  and  a  rational  use  of  spare  hours  and  vacations. 

There  are  no  official  vital  statistics  of  these  occupations  either  for 
the  United  States  or  for  England  and  Wales.  The  recorded  in- 
dustrial insurance  mortality  statistics  of  foundrymen  and  molders  are 
very  extensive  and  include  1,397  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  811, 
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or  22.3  per  cent,  were  from  consumption.  Of  the  deaths  of  foun- 
drymen  and  molders  from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consump- 
tion, 14  were  from  asthma,  21  from  bronchitis,  211  from  pneumonia, 
and  31  from  other  diseases  of  this  class.  If  the  deaths  from  consump- 
tion and  from  other  respiratory  diseases  are  combined,  42.1  per  cent 
of  the  mortality  of  f oundrymen  and  molders  was  from  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  air  passages.  The  mortality  of  foundrymen  and  molders 
was  excessive  at  all  ages  over  25,  but  the  excess  was  most  pronounced 
at  ages  25  to  34,  when  out  of  every  100  deaths  of  foundrymen  from  all 
causes,  40.4  were  from  consumption,  against  a  normal  expected  pro- 
portion of  31.3.  The  analysis  of  the  consumption  mortality  of  foun- 
drymen and  molders  in  detail  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  FOUNDRY  BURN  AND 
MOLDERS,  1897  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGIS- 
TRATION AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  foundrymen  and  molders  from  experience  of  an  Industrial  insurance 
company;  figures  for  males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics 
of  the  united  States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


15  to  24  years... 
26.  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total.... 


Deaths  of  foundrymen 
.and  molders,  1897  to 
1906,  due  to- 


All 


122 
228 
300 
292 
239 
216 


1,397 


Consump- 
tion. 


311 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among— 


Foundry- 
men  and 
molders. 


23.8 
40.4 
27.3 
22.3 
11.3 
7.4 


22.3 


Males  in 
registration 
area>1900 

to  1906. 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data,  derived  chiefly 
from  industrial  insurance  mortality  experience,  seem  to  confirm  the 
conclusion  that  this  employment  is  more  or  less  injurious  to  health, 
and  that  the  degree  of  consumption  frequency  is  excessive  at  ages  25 
or  over, 

COSE  MAKERS. 

Core  making  is  an  essential  branch  of  foundry  practice.  The  occu- 
pation gives  employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  young  persons, 
mostly  boys,  but  of  late  years  girls  have  been  drawn  into  the  trade, 
although  it  is  held  that  the  more  arduous  duties  and  surrounding  con- 
ditions of  the  occupation  are  unsuited  to  the  female  sex.  No  qualified 
investigation  appears  to  have  been  made  into  the  health  conditions  of 
this  employment,  but  in  a  general  way  the  conditions  approximate 
those  of  foundry  practice  in  general.  There  is  a  considerable  ex- 
posure to  both  mineral  and  metallic  dust,  but  the  fact  that  large  num- 
bers follow  this  occupation  for  only  a  comparatively  short  time  no 
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doubt  prevents  the  more  serious  results  which  would  follow  if  the 
exposure  were  continued  for  many  years. 

There  are  no  official  vital  statistics  of  these  occupations  either  for 
the  United  States  or  for  England  and  Wales.  The  recorded  industrial 
insurance  mortality  statistics  of  core  makers  include  162  deaths  from 
all  causes,  of  which  48,  or  29.6  per  cent,  were  from  consumption.  Of 
.the  mortality  of  core  makers  from  respiratory  diseases  other  than 
consumption,  24  were  from  pneumonia  and  4  were  from  other  diseases 
in  this  group.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  respir- 
atory diseases  are  combined,  46.9  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  core 
makers  was  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The  excess 
in  the  mortality  from  consumption  falls  almost  exclusively  upon  ages 
under  45,  since  comparatively  few  deaths  have  occurred  at  ages  45  or 
over.  The  analysis  of  the  consumption  mortality  of  core  makers  is 
set  forth  in  detail  in  tabular  form  below : 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  COBB  BIAKKRS,  1807 
TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  core  makers  from  experience  of  an  Industrial  insurance  company ;  figures  for 
males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  United  States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  core  makers, 
1897  to  1906,  due  to- 


All  causes. 


Consump- 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among— 


Core  mak- 
ers. 


Make  in 
registration 
area.  1900 

tol906. 


15  to  24  years... 
36  to  34  years... 
86  to  44  years... 
46  to  64  years... 

65  to  64  years... 

66  years  or  over. 

Total.... 


30.3 
40.6 
36.0 
11.1 
11.1 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
16.0 
8.1 
2.7 


162 


48 


29.6 


14.8 


While  statistical  information  regarding  persons  employed  as  core 
makers  is  very  limited,  the  evidence  is  entirely  conclusive  that  the 
degree  of  consumption  frequency  in  this  occupation  is  decidedly 
excessive  at  ages  15  to  44,  inclusive. 

LITHOOHAPHEBS. 

Lithographers  constitute  an  important  branch  of  the  printing  trade. 
In  the  census  reports  lithographers  are  included  in  the  occupation 
statistics  of  printers  and  pressmen,  so  that  the  actual  number  of 
lithographers  in  the  United  States  is  not  known.  For  hygienic 
reasons  the  employment  of  the  lithographer  requires  to  be  considered 
separately  from  printing  and  engraving,  since  in  the  former  the  ex- 
posure is  chiefly  to  mineral  dust,  while  the  latter  are  exposed 
primarily  to  the  inhalation  of  metallic  dust.    Lithographic  stone  has 
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been  defined  as  a  fine,  compact  homogeneous  limestone,  practically 
all  of  which  is  imported  from  Germany.  The  small  amount  of  litho- 
graphic stone  quarried  in  the  United  States  varies  in  its  mineral  and 
metallic  constituents  from  the  Bavarian  stone,  containing  nearly  7 
per  cent  of  magnesia.  No  accurate  observations  have  been  made  a 
matter  of  record  to  determine  the  degree  of  possible  lung  injury 
resulting  in  the  case  of  the  lithographer's  occupation,  but  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  the  employment  requires  to  be  included  in  the  group 
of  dusty  trades.  This  conclusion  is  fully  sustained  by  a  knowledge 
of  the  technical  processes  which  constitute  the  lithographic  art. 

The  sanitary  conditions  of  this  employment  received  consideration 
by  Sir  John  Simon  in  his  report,  as  medical  officer  of  the  privy 
council.  Simon  called  attention  to  the  dust  resulting  from  the  use 
of  colors  and  pigments,  against  the  inhalation  of  which  only  very 
few  of  the  workmen  had  adopted  intelligent  precautions.  The  most 
pernicious  of  the  mineral  colors  employed  in  connection  with  lithogra- 
phy were  emerald  green  and  bronze.  Simon  did  not  connect  the 
inhalation  of  this  dust  with  the  occurrence  of  phthisis,  but  the  infer- 
ence would  seem  warranted  that  such  a  connection  exists,  at  least  in 
exceptional  cases. 

Parry,  in  his  treatise  on  Kisks  and  Dangers  of  Various  Occupa- 
tions, confirms  this  earlier  opinion,  and  holds  that  in  lithographing 
green  arsenical  pigments  are  used,  the  poisonous  dust  of  which  is 
inhaled  and  conveyed  to  the  stomach.  It  is  evident  that  the  poisonous 
character  of  the  colors  or  pigments  is  a  more  serious  factor  than  the 
less  injurious  dust  of  the  stone  itself,  but  how  far  either  form  of  dust 
increases  the  liability  to  consumption  has  not  been  determined. 

The  most  recent  English  mortality  statistics  of  lithographers  are 
for  the  three  years  ending  with  1902,  referred  to  in  the  Supplement 
to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  (p.  lix) 
in  part  as  follows: 

At  all  ages  except  20  to  25  and  45  to  55  the  death  rates  among  these 
workers  exceed  the  standard  for  all  occupied  and  retired  males. 
These  workers  experience  a  lower  mortality  than  printers  up  to  the 
age  of  45,  but  beyond  that  age  the  mortality  in  the  two  occupations 
differs  but  slightly.  In  the  main  working  period  of  life  the  compara- 
tive mortality  figure  of  lithographers  is  964,  or  4  per  cent,  below  the 
average.  Their  mortality  from  influenza  and  phthisis  considerably 
exceeds  the  standard,  while  that  from  respiratory  diseases  is  below 
it  by  about  an  equal  amount. 

The  English  mortality  statistics  for  lithographers  are  rather  incon- 
clusive as  to  a  decidedly  unfavorable  effect  of  this  industry  on  health, 
and  while  in  the  table  which  follows  a  comparison  is  made  of  the 
mortality  from  all  causes  of  men  in  this  group  with  occupied  males 
generally,  the  death  rates  are,  as  a  rule,  below  the  average  for  oc- 
cupied males  generally  except  at  ages  20  to  24  and  45  to  54,  inclusive. 
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MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  OF  LITHOGBAPHEBS,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT 
OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,   Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 
for  all  occu- 
pied males. 


Death  rate  for  lithographers. 


Rate  per 
1,000. 


Greater  (+) 
or  less  (— ) 
than  rate 
for  all  occu- 
pied males. 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

males. 


15  to  19  years... 
20  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
81.01 
88.39 


1.55 
5.36 
5.62 
8.41 
19.94 
30.84 
82.25 


-a  89 
+  .95 

-  .39 
-1.81 
+2.21 

-  .17 
-6.14 


64 
122 

94 

82 
112 

99 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further 
comment,  but  a  more  extended  comparison,  however,  is  made  in  the 
next  table,  in  which  the  mortality  of  lithographers  from  consumption 
is  compared  with  the  normal  mortality  of  occupied  males  from  this 
disease,  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  This  table  shows  that  the  mor- 
tality of  lithographers  from  consumption  was  above  the  average  at 
all  ages  by  from  0.23  to  2.17  per  1,000.  The  excess  is  not  very  marked 
and  does  not  warrant  decidedly  unfavorable  conclusions.  The  table 
which  follows  requires  no  further  comment  and  is  otherwise  self- 
explanatory. 

MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  LITHOGKAJPHKiaS,  COMPARED  WITH 
THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,   Deaths,  and   Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Mortality  from  consumption. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 
tor  all  occu- 
pied males. 


Death  rate  for  lithographers. 


Rate  per 
1,000. 


Greater  (+) 
or  less  (— ) 
than  rate 
for  all  occu- 
pied 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

oocupied 

males. 


15  to  19  years... 
20  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
46  to  64  years... 
65  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 


a  54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 


0.77 
2.68 
2.70 
3.13 
4.27 
4.33 
1.44 


+0.23 
+1.13 
+  .67 
+  .39 
+1.23 
+2.17 
+  .33 


143 
173 
133 
114 
140 
200 
130 


The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  lithog- 
raphers include  160  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  70,  or  43.8  per 
cent,  were  from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  lithographers  from 
respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption,  3  were  fr""~  l 
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18  from  pneumonia,  and  1  from  another  disease  of  this  class.  If 
the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  respiratory  diseases  are 
combined,  57.5  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  lithographers  was  from 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The  number  of  deaths  of 
lithographers  included  in  this  analysis  is  sufficiently  large  to  warrant 
a  more  definite  conclusion  than  the  corresponding  general  vital  statis- 
tics of  this  occupation  for  England  and  Wales.  The  excess  in  the  con- 
sumption mortality  of  lithographers  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out 
in  the  tabular  presentation  of  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this 
disease,  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  The  comparison  shows  that  the 
consumption  mortality  was  excessive  at  all  ages  under  65,  but  decid- 
edly so  at  ages  15  to  34.  At  15  to  24  the  proportion  of  deaths  from 
consumption  among  lithographers  was  56.8  per  cent  against  a  normal 
expected  proportion  of  27.8,  while  at  ages  25  to  34  the  proportionate 
consumption  percentage  was  62.2  for  lithographers  against  a  normal 
expected  proportion  of  31.3.  The  analysis  of  the  consumption  mor- 
tality of  lithographers  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  following  table : 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  LITHOGBAPHBB8, 
1897  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION 
AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  lithographers  from  experience  of  an  Industrial  insurance  company :  figures 
for  males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  States 
census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  llthogra- 
phen,  1897  to  1906, 
due  to- 


All 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  doe 
to  consumption 


Lithogra- 
phers. 


in 

registration 

area.  1900 

tolOOft. 


16  to  34  years... 
26  to  34  yean... 
36  to  44  yean... 
46  to  64  yean... 
66  to  64  yean. . . 
65  yean  or  over 

Total.... 


66.8 
62.2 
44.8 
23.8 
16.7 


27.8 
3L1 
23.* 
16.0 
8.1 
2.7 


160 


70 


43.8 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data  confirm  the  con- 
clusion that  lithographers  as  a  class  are  subject  to  an  excessive  mor- 
tality from  consumption,  but  in  particular  at  ages  15  to  44,  and  this 
excess,  in  view  of  the  conditions  of  labor  briefly  described,  is  in  a  large 
measure  the  result  of  health-injurious  circumstances  connected  with 
the  employment 

8UXKABY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  BEGABDING  OCCUPATIONS  WITH 
EXPOSUBE  TO  MINEBAL  BUST. 


In  the  foregoing  observations  and  statistical  data  twelve  occupa- 
tions, involving  exposure  to  mineral  dust,  have  been  considered  in 
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detail.  As  stated  in  the  summary  of  conclusions  regarding  occupa- 
tions with  exposure  to  metallic  dust,  it  is  not  possible  in  all  cases  to 
base  conclusions  upon  identical  data,  as  official  vital  statistics  are  not 
available  for  some  of  the  occupations  here  considered.  The  census 
returns  of  1900  give  the  age  distribution  of  marble  and  stone  cutters, 
glass  workers,  potters,  plasterers,  and  paper  hangers,  the  aggregate 
number  of  such  persons  being  168,404.  This  number  is  exclusive  of 
persons  under  IS  and  of  unknown  ages.  The  statistics  show  that  only 
4,409,  or  2.6  per  cent,  had  attained  to  an  age  of  65  years  or  over, 
against  a  normal  expected  proportion  of  4.7.  This  fact  in  itself  is 
decidedly  suggestive  of  conditions  more  or  less  unfavorable  to  health 
and  life  in  occupations  exposing  to  mineral  dust.  The  details  of  the 
age  distribution  are  given  in  the  following  table  by  divisional  periods 
of  life,  together  with  the  corresponding  distribution  of  all  occupied 
males,  the  data  for  both  groups  being  derived  from  the  census  of  1900. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALES  IN  EACH  AOE  GROUP  IN  OCCUPATIONS 
EXPOSED  TO  JHINBKAI*  DUST,  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT 
IN  ALL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900. 

[From  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Occupations,  1900.] 


Mates  In  occupations 
exposed  to  mineral 
dust 


Number. 


Percent 


AH  occupied  males. 


Number. 


Percent. 


15  to  24  years  . 
25  to  34  years... 
86  to 44  years... 
46  to 54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
66  years  or  over 

Total.... 


40,464 
49,967 
38,253 
24,784 
10,517 
4,409 


24.0 
29.7 
22.7 
14.7 
6.3 
2.6 


5,933,720 
5,993,847 
4,704,682 
3,250,259 
1,856,181 
1,063,856 


26.0 
26.3 
20.6 
14.3 
8.1 
4.7 


168,404 


100.0 


22,802,545 


100. 0 


According  to  this  analysis,  the  proportion  of  persons  aged  15  to  34 
was  53.7,  or  more  than  half  of  the  total,  against  52.3  expected.  At 
ages  35  to  44  the  proportion  was  22.7  for  the  group  under  considera- 
tion, against  20.6  among  occupied  males  generally.  At  ages  45  or 
over  the  proportion  of  persons  employed  in  occupations  with  ex- 
posure to  mineral  dust  was  only  23.6,  against  27.1  for  occupied  males 
generally.  In  some  of  the  trades  included  in  this  group  a  consider- 
able amount  of  muscular  labor  is  involved,  and  this  is  especially  true 
of  glass  blowers  and  certain  occupations  in  the  pottery  industry. 
It  is,  doubtless,  for  this  reason  that  the  age  distribution  in  this  group 
of  employments  conforms  somewhat  more  to  that  of  all  occupied 
males  than  was  true  of  the  occupations  in  the  group  exposed  to 
metallic  dust. 

It  is  possible  to  present  a  combined  summary  of  the  United  States 
census  vital  statistics  of  persons  employed  as  marble  and  stone 
TO   CO      ? 
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cutters,  glass  workers,  and  plasterers.  A  comparison  of  the  death 
rates  in  these  combined  occupations  with  the  corresponding  death 
rates  of  occupied  males  generally  is  very  suggestive  of  unfavorable 
health  conditions  in  occupations  exposed  to  mineral  dust  These 
unfavorable  health  conditions  manifest  themselves  in  an  increased 
mortality  at  all  ages  above  25,  while  at  ages  15  to  24  the  mortality 
rate  from  all  causes  is  slightly  more  favorable  for  the  occupations 
in  this  group  than  for  occupied  males  generally.  The  number  of 
deaths,  however,  in  the  earlier  age  groups  is  too  small  to  warrant 
final  conclusions.  At  ages  25  to  44  the  death  rate  from  all  causes 
in  the  occupations  of  this  group  was  9.88,  against  8.78  expected;  at 
ages  45  to  64  the  death  rate  in  the  group  under  consideration  was 
24.04,  against  19.91  expected;  and  at  ages  65  or  over  the  rate  was 
106.87,  against  98.44  expected.  The  death  rate  from  consumption  was 
4.87  per  1,000,  against  2.37  expected,  and  the  death  rate  from  other 
respiratory  diseases  was  1.99,  against  1.97  expected.  The  details  of 
the  mortality  by  ages  are  given  in  the  following  table,  together  with 
the  corresponding  death  rates  for  all  occupied  males,  the  data  for 
both  groups  being  derived  from  the  census  of  1900 : 

MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  MALES  IN  OCCUPATIONS  BXFOSBB  TO 
MINERAL  DUST  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  STATES,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF 
ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  THOSE  STATES,  1900,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Vital  Statistics,  1900.] 


Age, 


Mates  In  occupations  exposed 
to  mineral  dust. 


Number 
employed. 


Number 
of  deaths 
from  ell 


Rate  per 
1.000  from 
ail 


All  occupied  males. 


Number 
employed. 


Number 
of  deaths 
from  all 


Rate  per 
1.000  from 
allc 


15  to  24  years.... 
26  to  44  years.... 
46  to  64  years.... 
66  years  or  over. 


8,724 

24,506 

0,809 

1,179 


80 
242 


126 


4.47 
9.88 
24.04 

106.87 


1,269,471 

2,680,241 

1,282,259 

288,310 


6,486 
28,541 
26,582 
27,888 


5.15 
8.78 
19.01 
96.44 


Total. 


44,808 


645 


•  14.56 


6,505,281 


83,447 


615.10 


•From  consumption  there  were  216  deaths,  or  a  rate  of  4.87;  from  other  diseases  of 
the  respiratory  system  there  were  88  deaths,  or  a  rate  of  1.99. 

►The  rate  of  mortality  from  consumption  waa  2.37;  from  other  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system  1.97. 

The  occupation  mortality  statistics  of  Rhode  Island  are  available 
for  four  specific  occupations  of  this  group  and  when  combined  re- 
turn 321  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  79  were  from  consumption 
and  53  from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption.  The 
corresponding  percentages  were  24.6  of  deaths  from  consumption  for 
persons  employed  in  occupations  with  exposure  to  mineral  dust, 
against  17.8  for  occupied  males  generally  in  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island.    The  percentage  of  deaths  from  respiratory  diseases  other 
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PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  IN  OCCUPATIONS  EXPOtBB 
TO  HUNEttAX  DUST,  1897  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE 
REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AOE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  occupations  exposed  to  mineral  dust  from  experience  of  an  Industrial  Insur- 
ance company;  figures  for  males  In  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statis- 
tics of  the  United  States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  in  occupations 
exposed  to  mineral 
dust,  1897  to  1906, 
due  to- 


All 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  oenf  of  deaths  due 
to  consumption  in- 


occupa- 
tions ex- 
posed to 
mineral 
dust. 


Males  in 
registra- 
tion area 
1900  to 
1906. 


16  to  24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years — 
55  to  64  years — 
65  years  or  over. 


413 
821 
936 
950 
795 


131 
391 
340 
265 
129 
43 


3L7 
47.6 
36,3 
27.9 
16.2 
6.8 


27.8 
3L3 
23.6 
16.0 

ai 

2.7 


Total. 


4,543 


a  1,2 


•  28.6 


M4. 8 


•There  were  also  762  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  or  16.8 
per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes. 

►The  per  cent  of  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  In  the  regis- 
tration area  was  11.7. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  observations  and  statistical  data 
relating  to  a  representative  number  of  employments  with  exposure 
to  mineral  dust  that  the  health-injurious  effects  of  such  exposure 
reveal  themselves  in  a  high  general  death  rate,  especially  at  ages  35 
or  over,  and  with  correspondingly  high  specific  death  rates  from  con- 
sumption and  from  other  respiratory  diseases  at  ages  35  or  over,  by 
which  time  the  dust  inhaled  has  begun  to  show  its  fatal  effect 

OCCUPATIONS  WITH  EXPOSURE  TO  VEGETABLE  FIBEB 

DUST. 

In  the  group  of  occupations  exposing  to  a  continuous  and  consid- 
erable inhalation  of  vegetable  fiber  dust  resulting  from  industrial 
processes  the  following  representative  employments  have  for  the 
present  purpose  been  included :  Cotton  ginning,  cotton  textile  man- 
ufacture, spinning,  weaving,  hosiery  and  knitting  mills,  lace  mak- 
ing, flax  and  linen  manufacture,  hemp  and  cordage  manufacture, 
manufacture  of  jute  and  jute  goods,  paper  manufacture,  cabinetmak- 
ing,  wood  turning  and  carving.  These  occupations  are  all  more  or  less 
subject  to  an  excessive  death  rate  from  all  causes,  but  in  particular 
to  a  decided  excess  in  the  proportionate  mortality  from  consumption, 
and  in  most  cases  also  to  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  frequency 
in  the  occurrence  of  other  respiratory  diseases.  The  details  of  labor 
conditions  as  far  as  they  could  be  conveniently  included  in  the  follow- 
ing summary  of  observations  regarding  particular  trades  appear  to 
fully  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  degree  of  excess  in  consumption  fre- 
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queiicy  is  intimately  related  and  in  almost  exact  proportions  to  the 
degree  of  exposure  to  continuous  and  considerable  inhalation  of  vege- 
table fiber  dust. 

COTTON  GINNING. 

Cotton  ginning  is  the  most  important  preliminary  process  in  cot- 
ton manufacture,  and  is  carried  on  extensively  as  a  separate  industry 
throughout  the  Southern  States.  The  process  consists  of  "  stripping 
the  fiber  of  cotton  from  the  seed"  by  a  most  ingenious  mechanical 
device,  the  best  known  of  which  is  the  so-called  McCarthy  machine, 
in  common  use  throughout  the  United  States.  (a)  An  improvement, 
however,  has  been  perfected,  known  as  the  so-called  "  saw  gin,"  which 
has  the  decided  advantage  of  a  material  increase  in  producing  capac- 
ity. The  object  being  to  secure  the  largest  amount  of  lint,  or  clean 
cotton,  it  is  remarkable  that  from  every  ton  of  raw  cotton  only  about 
600  pounds  reach  the  spinner.  The  amount  of  dust  and  dirt  gener- 
ated in  the  ginning  process  is,  of  necessity,  very  large,  and  the  em- 
ployment is,  without  question,  decidedly  detrimental  to  health.  It 
is  mitigated  by  the  fortunate  circumstance  that  it  is  carried  on,  as  a 
rule,  only  for  a  portion  of  the  year,  and  largely  because  of  this  fact 
the  health  conditions  of  the  occupation  have  not  attracted  so  much 
attention  as  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 

The  enormous  extent  of  the  cotton-ginning  industry  is  measured 
by  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  ginned  during  1904,  when  the  crop 
attained  to  13,500,000  bales  which,  at  500  pounds  each,  represent 
6,750,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  passing  through  the  gins.  Most  of  the 
cotton  is  short  staple,  only  about  1  per  cent  being  Sea  Island  or  long 
staple  variety.  The  gins  are  either  public  or  private  establishments 
or  merchant  gins,  all  of  which,  however,  have  the  essential  features  in 
common.  They  are  now  practically  all  run  by  steam  power,  the  for- 
mer use  of  horse  or  water  power  having  almost  disappeared.  A 
ginnery  includes  three  departments;  that  is,  the  ginhouse  proper, 
the  lint  room,  and  the  cotton  compress,  or  screw,  as  it  is  usually  known. 
In  an  early  description  of  the  conditions  in  the  lint  room,  as  a  part  of 
the  United  States  census  report  on  cotton  manufacture  for  1880,  it 
was  stated  that — 

The  lint  room  varies  in  size  from  one-third  to  the  full  length  of  the 
end  of  the  ginhouse  to  which  it  is  attached.  The  lint  cotton  is 
thrown  by  the  brush  cylinder  of  the  gin  through  a  flue  into  this  room. 
Strange  to  say,  the  lint  rooms  are  not  brushea  or  swept  out  from  one 
season  to  another,  or  from  one  decade  to  another,  for  that  matter. 
The  dirt  may  accumulate  an  inch  in  depth  on  the  floors  and  walls,  but 
no  broom  is  ever  carried  into  this  room  from  year  to  year.(5) 

0  For  an  instructive  and  valuable  descriptive  account,  see  the  Scientific  Ameri- 
can Supplement  for  April  1,  1905.  See  also  Census  Bulletin  No.  97,  on  Supply 
and  Distribution  of  Cotton,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1908. 

*  Report  of  the  Tenth  Census,  Vol.  II,  p.  945. 
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The  ginning  process  itself  is  well  described  in  an  account  of  the 
so-called  Gullett  cotton-ginning  system,  which  is  in  general  use 
throughout  the  Southern  States: 

The  seed  cotton  is  elevated  by  suction  from  the  wagon  or  storage 
house,  and  deposited  in  feeders  over  each  gin.  These  machines  feed 
it  uniformly  into  the  roll  boxes  of  gins,  where  the  lint  is  separated 
from  the  seed.  The  lint  is  then  blown  by  the  draft  from  the  brush 
through  the  flue  system  into  the  condenser,  which  forms  it  into  a  bat 
and  deposits  it  direct  in  the  press,  where  it  is  packed  by  the  steam 
packer  and  baled,  the  dust  from  the  condenser  passing  out  through 
the  roof  by  means  of  the  dust  flues.  The  seed  falls  from  the  roll  boxes 
of  gins  into  a  screw  conveyor  underneath,  through  hoppers  at  each 
gins,  however,  the  earlier  conditions  still  prevail,  and  the  dust  nuis- 
ance during  the  ginning  process  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to  the 
health  of  the  employees. 

The  claims  for  this  system  are  economy  of  time  and  labor  and  the 
material  reduction  of  the  dust  nuisance.  In  the  large  majority  of 
gins,  however,  the  earlier  conditions  still  prevail,  and  the  dust 
nuisance  during  the  ginning  process  constitutes  a  serious  menace  to 
the  health  of  the  employees. 

The  hygienic  aspects  of  the  sanitary  problems  in  cotton  ginning 
were  early  commented  upon  by  Daniel  Drake,  M.  D.,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America, 
where,  in  considering  the  miscellaneous  causes  of  pulmonary  inflam- 
mation, with  special  reference  to  the  Southern  States,  he  comments 
upon  cotton  fuzz  and  its  effects  upon  the  respiratory  organs,  referring 
in  particular  to  employment  in  cotton  gins.    According  to  Drake — 

The  gin  is  a  machine  of  rapid  motion  for  eliminating  the  seed 
from  cotton.  It  throws  an  immense  amount  of  broken  fibers  or  fuzz 
into  the  atmosphere,  which  are  of  necessity  taken  into  the  lungs  of 
those  who  conduct  the  operation,  who  are  generally  Negroes.  The 
period  of  ginning  does  not  last  very  long,  nor  are  agreat  number  of 
operatives  necessary  to  the  management  of  a  gin.  When  traveling  in 
the  South,  I  learned  that  proprietors  do  what  they  can  to  promote 
ventilation,  avoid  their  ginhouses,  and  avoid  employing  men  who*  are 
predisposed  to  pulmonary  disease,  and  often  change  them,  so  that 
no  one  shall  inhale  the  fuzz  very  long.  These  precautions  indicate, 
as  the  public  opinion,  that  it  may  do  harm,  as  indeed  it  undoubtedly 
does,  but  to  a  less  extent  than  might  perhaps  be  expected.  (°) 

The  observations  of  Drake  as  to  the  health-injurious  effects  of  the 
cotton-ginning  process  were  confirmed  by  other  practicing  physicians 
of  the  period  and  the  earlier  view  is  sustained  by  present-day  medical 
opinion  throughout  the  South.  Since  there  are  no  vital  statistics  of 
persons  employed  in  cotton  ginning  and  no  published  observations  of 

°  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America,  by  Daniel  Drake, 
Vol.  II,  p.  709. 
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medical  practitioners  at  the  present  time,  these  brief  observations  are 
concluded  by  quoting  the  opinion  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Thomas,  a  cotton 
planter  before  the  war,  who,  with  special  reference  to  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  Negro,  who  continues  to  constitute  the  large  majority  of 
persons  employed  in  connection  with  cotton-ginning  processes,  states 
that — 

This  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  with  all  our  intelligent  planters, 
as  the  effect  of  cotton  ginning  on  their  Negroes  is  very  deleterious;  so 
injurious,  indeed,  as  to  be  obvious  to  the  Negroes  themselves,  who  en- 
deavor to  avoid  the  ginhouse.  Planters  select  their  oldest  and  least 
valuable  Negroes  for  this  occupation,  knowing  that  the  healthiest  and 
most  robust  will,  in  a  year  or  two,  become  diseased.  To  prevent  these 
bad  effects,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  make  them  wear  and  breathe 
through  a  veil,  and  give  them  molasses  and  water  to  drink,  measures 
which  appear  to  be  generally  effective.  If  a  person  not  accustomed 
to  breathe  the  air  of  a  ginhouse  goes  into  it  while  the  machine  is  run- 
ning, he  is  soon  seized  with  a  tickling  sensation  in  his  nostrils,  fol- 
lowed by  sneezing,  coughing,  and  some  degree  of  hoarseness.  Con- 
tinuing awhile  in  this  situation,  he  begins  to  feel  his  nostrils  stuffed 
up.  After  leaving  the  place  he  will  have  symptoms  of  a  cold  for  sev- 
eral days.  Remaining  there  longer,  the  stuffing  of  his  nostrils  may 
become  so  great  as  to  prevent  his  breathing  through  them.  The  cough 
attendant  on  this  affection  is  often  dry,  or  small  quantities  of  mucus, 
in  which  the  lint  and  dust  floating  in  the  air  have  been  entangled,  will 
be  thrown  up.  A  feeling  of  soreness  pervades  the  trachea  and  bron- 
chial tubes.  I  have  known  several  to  nave  chronic  bronchitis.  I  saw 
one  death  preceded  by  the  discharge  of  an  abscess  from  the  lungs, 
and  another  die  of  phthisis,  following  on  bronchitis.  It  is  the  custom 
every  two  or  three  weeks  to  stop  the  hands  from  field  labor  to  bale 
the  gin  and  cotton,  at  which  they  are  commonly  occupied  two  or  three 
days.  Before  the  end  of  this  period  they  are  apt  to  become  affected 
with  sneezing,  coughing,  and  other  catarrhal  symptoms,  which  often 
continue  for  several  days.(a) 

It  is  evident,  even  in  the  absence  of  conclusive  statistical  data,  that 
cotton  ginning  is  a  decidedly  health-injurious  employment,  and  that 
it  would  be  much  more  so  than  actually  observed  in  everyday  experi- 
ence but  for  the  fact  that  the  occupation  extends  over  only  a  compara- 
tively short  period  of  the  year. 

COTTON  TEXTILE  MANUPACTUBE. 

In  1905  the  manufacture  of  cotton  textiles  in  the  United  States 
gave  employment  to  315,874  wage-earners,  of  whom  46.6  per  cent  were 
adult  males,  40.6  per  cent  women,  and  12.8  per  cent  children.  (6)  The 
diversity  of  the  industry  is  considerable,  and  the  processes  of  manu- 

°  Principal  Diseases  of  the  Interior  Valley  of  North  America,  by  Daniel  Drake, 
Vol.  II,  p.  801. 
*  Census  of  Manufactures,  1906,  Part  I,  p.  lxxvUL 
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facture  require  a  high  degree  of-  specialized  labor.  Every  process 
from  the  so-called  "  opening  "  of  the  cotton  in  the  picker  room  to  the 
carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  involves  a  more  or  less  considerable 
degree  of  exposure  to  the  inhalation  of  vegetable  fiber  dust,  but  the 
exposure  varies  materially  in  the  different  departments.  The  health 
aspects  of  the  industry  are  complicated  by  other  injurious  factors  be- 
sides dust,  of  which  high  temperature,  excessive  humidity,  atmos- 
pheric electricity,  noise,  eye  strain,  and  defective  ventilation  are  the 
most  important.  The  effects  upon  health  in  cotton  textile  manufac- 
ture, with  special  reference  to  dust  exposure,  have  been  admirably 
summed  up  by  Arlidge,  who,  in  his  treatise  on  The  Hygiene,  Diseases, 
and  Mortality  of  Occupations,  remarks: 

To  summarize  the  incidental  causes  of  ill  health  among  cotton 
operatives,  they  are,  dust  from  the  cotton  itself  in  the  early  processes 
of  manufacture;  heat  with  more  or  less  watery  vapor,  combined  in 
the  weaving  department  with  dust  from  the  Oornish  clay  employed 
for  sizing ;  long  standing,  and  a  stooping  posture  in  the  spinning  and 
doubling  department 5  monotony  of  work;  continuous  strain  upon  the 
attention ;  and  excessive  noise  with  vibration  of  machinery.  To  these 
must  be  added  vitiated  air  from  excessive  consumption  of  gas,  from 
overcrowding,  and  general  defects  of  ventilation. 

With  special  reference  to  the  frequent  occurrence  of  lung  diseases 
among  cotton  workers,  Arlidge  holds  that — 

The  dust  of  cotton  is  an  irritant  to  the  pharynx  and  larynx;  where 
it  speedily  produces  a  feeling  of  dryness  and  nuskiness.  If  inhaled 
longer,  it  reaches  the  bronchi^  and  sets  up  cough  with  white,  mucous 
expectoration.  The  cough  will  be  for  years  chiefly  a  morning  phe- 
nomenon on  first  rising,  out  it  is  also  induced  upon  leaving  the  warm 
workroom.  Fine  fibers  of  cotton  are  found,  on  microscopical  exami- 
nation, in  the  sputum,  and  as  these  make  their  way  into  the  pulmonary 
tissue,  they  set  up  morbid  action,  resulting  in  increasing  density  of  it 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  emphysematous  expansion  on  the  other.  These 
morbid  changes  are  accompanied  by  dyspnoea,  wastings,  and  debility, 
but  rarely  with  haemoptysis;  ana  together  constitute  a  group  or 
symptoms  not  inappropriately  termed  "  industrial  phthisis.  More- 
over, intercurrent  diseases  of  the  lungs,  such  as  acute  bronchitis  and 
pneumonia,  often  arise  and  terminate  life;  and  true  tubercular 
phthisis  is  no  uncommon  cause  of  death. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  observations  of  Lloyd,  who 
confirms  the  observations  of  Arlidge  in  the  statement  that — 

The  dust  of  cotton,  or  "  flue  "  as  it  is  called,  is  composed  largely  of 
cotton  fiber,  and  it  has  an  appreciable  taste  and  smell,  especially  to  a 
person  unused  to  it.  It  causes  irritation  to  the  nose,  throat,  larynx, 
and  bronchial  tubes.  The  symptoms  are  dryness  of  the  throat,  nus- 
kiness of  the  voice,  cough,  and  expectoration.  The  cough  is  said  to 
be  worse  in  the  morning,  the  expectoration  being  tenacious  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  gotten  rid  of.  Fibers  of  cotton  have  been  found  in  the 
sputa  with  the  microscope.    In  time  proliferation  of  connective  tissue 
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ensues,  as  in  most  cases  of  industrial  phthisis,  and  dyspnoea  and 
emaciation  occur.  In  many  cases  it  is  evident  that  a  true  tubercular 
infection  takes  place. 

Lloyd  quotes  Dr.  F.  F.  Simpson,  of  Spartanburg,  S.  C,  with  ref- 
erence to  an  affection  of  the  tonsils  among  cotton  operatives  in  that 
State,  due  to  the  custom  of  sucking  cotton  fiber  strongly  into  the 
mouth  in  some  processes  of  their  work,  as  follows : 

These  fibers  become  encysted  in  the  crypts  of  the  tonsils,  thus 
becoming  a  source  of  constant  irritation,  and  giving  rise  to  wnat  in 
that  section  is  not  inaptly  termed  "  weavers'  tonsils. ' 

In  a  report  of  the  Massachusetts  state  board  of  health  on  danger- 
ous trades  a  similar  practice  is  commented  upon  as  follows : 

A  bad,  unhygienic  habit,  common  to  all  weavers  who  tend  old- 
fashioned  looms,  is  that  of  drawing  the  filling  through  the  shuttle  eye 
with  the  mouth.  The  weaver  puts  his  mouth  close  to  the  shuttle,  and, 
by  means  of  a  quick  intake  of  breath,  sucks  the  end  of  the  thread 
through  the  shuttle  eye,  thus  drawing  into  his  mouth  more  or  less  fine 
lint  and  dust,  which  gives  rise  to  spitting,  and  sooner  or  later  may 
cause  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat. 

It  is  explained  that  the  gradual  replacement  of  old-style  looms  by 
the  Northrup  loom,  in  which  after  the  drum  is  filled  with  shuttles  the 
action  is  entirely  automatic,  has  eliminated  this  practice  mechanically 
where  persuasion  and  disinterested  advice  have  been  of  no  avail. 

The  general  dust  problem  in  textile  factories  is  discussed  in  the 
same  report  at  considerable  length,  and  since  the  observations  are 
descriptive  of  present-day  conditions  in  the  textile  centers  of  New 
England,  the  remarks  are  quoted  almost  in  their  entirety  as  a  most 
useful  contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  this  important  branch  of 
occupation  disease: 

The  presence  of  dust  in  the  air  of  workrooms  is  a  prominent  fea- 
ture in  its  influence  on  health.  Aside  from  dirt  and  other  impurities 
which  may  be  in  the  stock,  it  is  the  opinion  of  recognized  medical 
authorities  that  vegetable  dusts  are  markedly  inimical  to  health. 
Those  operatives  in  cotton  mills  who  are  peculiarly  sensitive  to  un- 
hygienic influences  may  become  seriously  affected  through  the  con- 
stant irritation  of  cotton  dust  or  "  fly  "  in  the  upper  air  passages, 
giving  rise  first  to  dryness  of  the  throat  and  later  to  cough  and  ex- 
pectoration. Flax  dust  is  thought  to  be  even  more  irritating  than 
cotton,  while  dust  in  the  woolen  and  silk  mills  (animal  origin)  is 
considered  to  be  less  harmful  in  its  effects. 

There  are  many  departments  in  which  processes  are  conducted 
which  expose  the  employees  to  dust ;  but  the  weaving,  spinning,  card- 
ing, and  waste  rooms  illustrate  the  important  unhygienic  conditions 
commonly  associated  with  this  disturbing  element.  In  estimating 
the  effects  of  dust  upon  health,  the  following  considerations,  among 
others,  are  to  be  borne  in  mind : 

1.  Grade  of  stock  used,  e.  g.,  quality  of  cotton. 

2.  Quantity  of  dust  in  a  given  room. 
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3.  Whether  the  dust  is  constant 

4.  Type  of  construction  of  the  room. 

5.  System  of  management. 

6.  Number  and  kinds  of  other  unhygienic  influences  present. 

7.  Means  of  ventilation. 

8.  Health  and  susceptibility  of  the  individual. 

In  some  weave  rooms  the  air  is  so  filled  with  minute  bits  of  dust 
as  to  present  a  hazy  or  "  smoky  "  appearance  throughout  the  room, 
and  parts  of  the  room  are  covered  with  the  small  particles  which 
have  settled  thereon;  while  other  weave  rooms  are  practically  free 
from  such  dust,  there  being  merely  a  slight  amount  of  lint  or  dust 
of  microscopic  fineness.  Dust  in  ring-spinning  rooms  is  more  con- 
stant and  is  greater  in  amount  than  in  weave  rooms.  In  a  fine-goods 
mill,  in  which  a  high  quality  of  cotton  is  used  in  a  properly  con- 
structed and  well-regulated  room,  the  amount  of  dust  present  is  com- 
paratively unimportant,  from  the  point  of  view  of  health.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  coarse-goods  mill,  where  waste  stock  is  used  in  a 
low-studded  and  generally  neglected  room,  the  amount,  constancy 
and  character  of  the  dust  is  such  as  to  suggest  the  probability  of 
real  danger. 

While  in  both  *  weave  and  ring-spinning  rooms  there  are  many 
unhygienic  factors,  the  principal  features  of  the  card  room  are  (1) 
the  amount  of  dust  and  (2)  lack  of  proper  ventilation  and  effective 
means  of  removing  the  dust.  Cotton  dust  in  the  card  room  varies 
greatly  both  in  quality  and  quantity.  It  is  always  considerable, 
owing  to  the  carding  process  of  freeing  and  cleaning  the  material. 

In  some  mills  it  is  enormous  in  amount,  with  considerable  dirt  as 
a  concomitant.  The  quantity  of  dust  is  commonly  sufficient  to  cause 
a  distinct  cloudiness  of  the  atmosphere,  which,  in  a  room  lacking 
proper  ventilation,  is  a  serious  menace  to  the  health  of  the  operatives. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  work  which  involves  more  or  less 
constant  confinement  in  a  dusty  atmosphere  predisposes  to  the  de- 
velopment of  diseases  of  the  lungs,  especially  of  pulmonary  con- 
sumption ;  but  only  in  recent  jrears,  through  the  science  of  bacteriol- 
ogy, has  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  been  enlightened 
as  to  the  specific  cause  of  consumption,  and  the  method  of  its  dis- 
semination among  the  susceptible.  The  people  of  to-day,  therefore, 
in  every  walk  of  life,  have  a  far  greater  responsibility  thrust  upon 
them  with  respect  to  minimizing  this  source  of  danger  by  the  appli- 
cation of  all  reasonable  sanitary  measures.  We  have  to  bear  in  mmd, 
then,  in  considering  the  dust  problem,  the  possibility  of  the  presence 
of  "  infectious  dust "  from  dried  sputum  in  the  air  of  different  mill 
rooms.  Persons  suffering  from  consumption  can  not  always  be  de- 
tected in  these  rooms,  and  the  habit  of  indiscriminate  spitting  in- 
volves the  possibility  of  infection. 

A  comparison  of  the  important  constant  or  possible  unhygienic 
influences  in  the  ring-spinning  and  carding  departments,  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  dust  in  these  rooms,  is  as  follows: 

RING  SPINNING. 


1.  Considerable  dust  (constant). 

2.  "  Infectious  dust "  (dried  sputum). 

3.  Excessive  heat  (with  artificial  moisture). 
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4.  Excessive  heat  (without  artificial  moisture  in  some  rooms). 

5.  Lack  of  provision  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air. 

6.  Poor  light 

7.  Carbon  monoxide  gas,  and  excessive  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide 
from  respiration  and  combustion. 

CARDING. 

1.  Dust  (abundant  and  continuous). 

2.  "  Infectious  dust "  (dried  sputum). 

3.  Lack  of  provision  for  a  plentiful  supply  of  fresh  air. 

4.  Carbon  monoxide  gas,  ana  excessive  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide 
from  respiration  and  combustion. 

There  are,  unfortunately,  no  very  satisfactory  or  trustworthy  gen- 
eral vital  statistics  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States.  The 
vital  statistics  of  the  census  of  1890  included  1,080  deaths  of  male  tex- 
tile factory  operatives,  and  of  this  number  15.4  per  cent  had  attained 
to  ages  65  or  over.  The  general  death  rates  were  slightly  above  the 
average  for  the  manufacturing  class  at  ages  15  to  25,  below  at  ages  25 
to  65,  and  slightly  above  the  average  at  65  years  or  over.  The  con- 
sumption death  rate  for  textile  factory  operatives  was  2.27  per  1,000, 
or  below  the  general  average,  but  this  in  all  probability  was  the  result 
of  defective  enumeration,  partly  because  of  the  crude  grouping  of  all 
textile  operatives  as  a  class. 

The  vital  statistics  of  the  census  of  1900  included  1,332  deaths  of 
male  textile  operatives  from  all  causes,  and  of  this  number  232,  or  17.4 
per  cent,  had  attained  to  ages  65  or  over.  The  death  rates  generally 
were  below  the  average  for  males  employed  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries,  except  at  ages  of  65  or  over.  Out  of  the  1*332 
deaths  from  all  causes,  previously  referred  to,  313,  or  23.5  per  cent, 
were  from  consumption.  The  corresponding  death  rate  was  2.08  per 
1,000,  against  2.62  for  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  class.  The 
death  rate  from  other  respiratory  diseases  was  1.07  per  1,000  for  tex- 
tile factory  operatives,  against  1.81  for  the  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical industry  class,  so  that  for  both  consumption  and  other  respir- 
atory diseases  the  recorded  mortality  indicates  a  lesser  liability  to  these 
diseases  than  is  met  with  among  occupied  males  in  more  or  less  sim- 
ilar employments.  These  statistics,  however,  can  not  be  accepted  as 
entirely  accurate  or  conclusive,  and  they  are  here  included  only  to  call 
attention  to  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution  in  accepting  the  vital 
statistics  of  certain  occupations  where  labor  conditions  materially 
interfere  with  the  continuity  of  employment  and  where  the  oppor- 
tunities for  change  from  one  occupation  to  another  are  rather  excep- 
tional. 

The  available  occupation  mortality  statistics  of  Rhode  Island  refer 
to  textile  operatives  as  a  class,  regardless  of  the  kind  of  fiber  manuf ac- 
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tared,  which  hardly  warrants  entirely  safe  conclusions,  and  the  same 
is  true  of  the  corresponding  statistics  of  the  Twelfth  Census  of  the 
United  States,  which  groups  mill  and  factory  operatives  under  tex- 
tiles, also  without  distinction  of  the  kind  of  textile  manufactured, 
such  as  cotton,  wool,  flax,  jute,  etc.  The  Rhode  Island  statistics  for 
the  period  1897  to  1906  include  798  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  of  this 
number  218,  or  27.3  per  cent,  were  from  consumption. 

In  English  occupation  mortality  statistics  cotton  textile  operatives 
are  combined  with  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  flax  and 
linen,  which  also  to  a  certain  degree  impairs  their  value.  Since  the 
proportion  of  persons  employed  in  linen  and  flax  manufacture  is  com- 
paratively small,  the  error  is  not  a  very  serious- one.  In  the  aggregate 
the  English  data  for  1890  to  1892  include  the  observed  mortality  ex- 
perience of  538,077  occupied  males  exposed  to  the  risk  of  death  one 
year,  among  whom  there  occurred  7,471  deaths  from  all  causes.  The 
specific  death  rates  have  been  calculated  by  divisional  periods  of  life, 
and  an  instructive  comparison  is  possible  with  the  corresponding 
mortality  of  occupied  males  generally. 

MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONO  MALES  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  MANUFAC- 
TURE OF  COTTON*  FLAX,  AND  LINEN,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL 
OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1890  TO  1892,  BY  AOE  GROUPS. 

[From  Supplement  to  the  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  In  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


Death  rate  for  cotton,  flax,  and 
linen  employees. 


Rate  per 
1,000. 


Greater  (+) 
orlesB(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  oc- 
cupied 


Ratio  to 
rate  for 
all  occu- 
pied 


16  to  19  years.., 
20  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years.., 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 


2.55 

5.07 

7.29 

12.43 

20  66 

36.66 

102.32 


a  56 

5.95 

7.17 

12.83 

24.68 

62.55 

159.08 


+  LOO 
+  .88 
-  .12 
+  .40 
+  4.02 
+15.89 
+56.76 


189 
117 
98 
108 
119 
143 
155 


The  mortality  of  English  cotton-mill  operatives,  including  workers 
in  linen  and  flax,  is  shown  by  the  preceding  table  to  have  been 
excessive  at  all  ages,  except  25  to  34.  This  is  probably  the  result  of 
the  very  heavy  death  rate  prevailing  at  ages  under  20,  and  the  com- 
paratively high  death  rate  at  ages  20  to  24.  The  excess  in  the  gen- 
eral mortality  of  persons  employed  in  this  occupation  becomes  more 
apparent  at  ages  45  to  54,  and  decidedly  pronounced  at  ages  55  or 
over.  It  requires  no  very  extended  analysis  of  the  causes  of  death 
among  this  class  of  operatives  to  establish  the  fact  that  the  excess  in 
the  general  mortality  is  primarily  the  result  of  a  high  death  rate  from 
consumption  and  other  respiratory  diseases.    The  facts,  as  far  as  they 
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are  obtainable  from  the  published  reports,  are  set  forth  in  tabular 
form  below,  which  shows  the  mortality  rate  by  divisional  periods  of 
life  from  consumption  and  from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  con- 
sumption among  cotton  mill  operatives,  including  linen  and  flax,  and 
among  occupied  males  generally,  first  from  consumption  and  second 
from  other  respiratory  diseases: 

MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AND  FROM  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE 
RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM  AMONG  MALES  EMPLOYED  IN  THE  MANUFACTURE  OF 
COTTON,  FLAX,  AND  LINEN,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED 
MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1890  TO  1892,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Supplement  to  the  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Mortality  from  consumption. 

Mortality  from  other  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system. 

Age  at  death. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000  for 
all  occu- 
pied 

males. 

Death  rate  for  cotton,  flax,  and 
linen  employees. 

Death 
rate  per 
1,000  for 
all  occu- 
pied 
males. 

Death  rate  for  cotton,  flax,  and 
linen  employees. 

Rate  per 
1,000. 

Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  oc- 
cupied 
males. 

Ratio  to 
rate  for 
all  occu- 
pied 
males. 

Rate  per 
1.000. 

Greater  (+) 
ortass(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  oc- 
cupied 
males. 

Ratio  to 
rate  for 
aU  oc- 
cupied 
males. 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

26  to  34  years 

86  to  44  years..... 

45  to  54  years 

65  to  64  years 

65  years  or  over.. 

0.70 
1.96 
2.63 
&  43 
a  38 
2.65 
L60 

1.26 
2.86 
2.91 
a  24 
4.09 

an 

P.  50 

+0.56 
+  .91 
+  .28 
-  .19 
+  .71 
+  .46 
+1.00 

180 
147 
111 
94 
121 
117 
167 

a  26 
.61 
LIS 
2.50 
5.15 
10.32 
26.91 

a  44 
.89 
L24 
a  41 
7.71 
1&19 
5&19 

+  ai8 
+    .28 
+    .11 
+    .91 
+  2.56 
+  7.87 
+27.28 

169 
146 
110 
136 
150 
176 
206 

These  earlier  statistics  have  been  included,  since  they  will  prove 
useful  for  reference  and  comparison  with  the  more  recently  published 
occupation  mortality  data  for  males  employed  in  this  industry,  which 
will  subsequently  be  referred  to  in  detail.  The  preceding  table  shows 
that  the  mortality  from  consumption  among  cotton  workers  was  exces- 
sive at  all  ages  except  the  period  35  to  44,  when,  however,  the  rates 
quite  closely  approach  the  average  for  occupied  males  generally. 
More  significant  are  the  pronounced  differences  in  the  mortality  of 
cotton  workers  from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption, 
which  is  excessive  at  all  ages  and  which  probably  includes  some 
deaths  from  fibroid  phthisis  recorded  as  chronic  bronchitis  or  chronic 
pneumonia,  or  under  some  similar  term. 

More  trustworthy  and  conclusive  are  the  corresponding  statistics 
of  cotton  manufacture  for  England  which  have  been  recently  made 
public  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1902  and  which  are  referred  to 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  in  part  as  follows : 

In  the  term  of  life  from  the  twentieth  to  the  forty-fifth  year  the 
death  rates  of  cotton  workers  are  below  the  standard  for  occupied  and 
retired  males;  but  at  other  ages  they  exceed  it    In  the  main  working 
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time  of  life  the  comparative  mortality  figure  for  the  industry  is  1,114, 
or  11  per  cent  above  the  standard.  Cotton  operatives  experience  an 
excess  of  about  one-fourth  in  the  mortality  from  nervous  and  re- 
spiratory diseases,  and  also  a  slight  excess  from  cancer,  phthisis,  cir- 
culatory diseases,  Bright 's  disease,  and  suicide.  Their  mortality  from 
influenza  is  less  than  the  normal;  they  appear  to  be  but  slightly  ad- 
dicted to  intemperance,  and  their  mortality  figure  from  accident  is 
little  more  than  half  the  standard. 

The  English  occupation  mortality  statistics  for  males  employed 
in  cotton  manufacture  during  the  three-year  period  1900  to  1902  in- 
clude 5,710  deaths  from  all  causes.  Of  this  number  of  deaths  1,093, 
or  19.1  per  cent,  were  from  consumption,  and  1,084,  or  19.0  per  cent, 
from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption;  of  the  deaths 
from  all  causes  2,177,  or  38.1  per  cent,  were  therefore  from  diseases  of 
the  lungs  and  air  passages.  In  the  following  table  a  comparison 
is  made  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes  among  men  engaged  in  cotton 
manufacture  with  that  of  occupied  males  generally,  and  the  result 
indicates  an  excessive  mortality  at  ages  45  or  over,  and  also  a  slightly 
excessive  mortality  at  ages  15  to  19.  At  ages  20  to  44  the  mortality 
among  cotton  workers  was  somewhat  less  than  for  all  occupied  males. 

MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  MALES  EMPLOYED  IN  COTTON  MANU- 
FACTURE, COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  KALES  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  In  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 
for  all  occu- 
pied males. 


Death  rate  for  male  oottan  workers. 


Rate 


Ate  per 
i,oooT 


Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  oc- 
cupied 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

males. 


16  to  19  years... 
20  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
65  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
MX  22 
17  73 
31.01 


2.68 
4.32 
5.48 
9.61 
20.46 
41.15 
127.31 


+  0.24 

-  .09 

-  .53 

-  .61 
+  2.73 
+10.14 
+38.92 


110 
96 
91 
94 
116 
133 
144 


In  the  table  which  follows  the  mortality  from  consumption  and 
from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption  among  men  em- 
ployed in  cotton  manufacture  is  compared  with  the  normal  mortality 
for  all  occupied  males  from  these  diseases  by  divisional  periods  of  life. 
The  comparison  shows  that  the  mortality  from  consumption  was 
above  the  average  at  all  ages  except  25  to  34,  when  the  mortality 
was  practically  the  same  for  cotton  workers  as  for  all  occupied  males. 
The  excess  in  the  mortality  is  quite  pronounced  at  ages  45  or  over. 
The  mortality  from  other  respiratory  diseases  was  somewhat  ex- 
cessive at  all  ages  except  35  to  44,  but  the  excess  was  most  pronounced 
t  ages  20  to  24  and  at  45  or  over. 
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MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AND  FROM  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRA- 
TORY SYSTEM  AMONG  MALES  EMPLOYED  IN  COTTON  MANUFACTURE,  COM- 
PARED WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900 
TO  1002,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty -fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  In  England  and  Wales.] 

Mortality  from  oonsumptlan. 

Mortality  from  other  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system. 

Age  at  death. 

Death 
rate  per 
1.000  for 
all  occu- 
pied 

Tnftlfg> 

Death  rate  for  male  oottan 
workers. 

Death 
rate  per 
1.000  for 
all  occu- 
pied 
males. 

Death  rate  for  male  cotton 
workers. 

Rate  per 

1,000. 

Greater  (+) 
orlees(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  oc- 
cupied 
males. 

Ratio  to 
rate  for 
all  occu- 
pied 
males. 

Rate  per 
i,oooT 

Greater  (+) 
or  less  (— ) 
than  rate 
tor  all  oc- 
cupied 
males. 

Ratio  to 
rate  lor 
all  occu- 
pied 
males. 

15  to  19  yean 

30  to  24  yean 

26  to  34  yean 

S6  to  44  yean 

45  to  54  yean 

55  to  64  yean 

05  yean  or  oyer... 

a  54 

1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.10 
1.11 

a  82 

1.85 
2.01 
2.89 
3.66 
2.76 
2.13 

+0.28 
+  .10 
-  .02 
+  .15 
+  .62 
+  .60 
+1.02 

152 
106 
99 
105 
120 
128 
192 

a  24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

3.32 

6.54 

17.77 

a  25 

.60 

.81 

LSI 

4.18 

9.80 

28.50 

+  0.01 
+    .12 
+    .04 
-    .15 
+    .86 
+  3.26 
+10.73 

104 
125 
105 
91 
126 
150 
160 

Summarizing  these  observations  and  statistical  data,  they  indicate 
a  somewhat  excessive  mortality,  particularly  at  the  more  advanced 
ages,  undoubtedly  due  to  the  inhalation  of  vegetable  fiber  dust,  the 
health-injurious  effects  of  which  are  more  slow  to  reveal  themselves 
than  when  the  inhalation  is  of  metallic  and  mineral  dusts.  The  sta- 
tistics available  suggest  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  qualified  in- 
vestigation to  determine  with  more  accuracy  the  facts  regarding  the 
mortality  of  cotton  workers. 

TEXTILE  BFINNJBKS. 

Spinning,  in  cotton  and  woolen  manufacture,  is  peculiarly  an 
employment  of  women  and  children,  who  constitute  the  large  major- 
ity of  persons  employed  in  American  and  foreign  mills.  It  is  true, 
as  pointed  out  in  the  census  report  on  cotton  manufacture,  that  in 
proportion  as  the  speed  of  machinery  increases  women  and  children 
are  displaced  by  men,(°)  but  even  under  modern  conditions  out  of 
55,488  frame  spinners  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles only  10,709  were  men,  or  19.3  per  cent  Of  the  remainder,  25,701 
were  women  and  19,078  children.  Mule  spinners  are  almost  inva- 
riably men,  but  the  number  of  mule  spinners  in  the  cotton  industry 
is  not  large,  and  in  1905  was  only  4,866,  of  whom  3,691  were  employed 
in  the  New  England  States.  (*)  In  spinning  the  amount  of  visible 
dust  is  not  considerable,  but  large  quantities  of  fly  or  flue  are  pro- 
duced during  the  spinning,  twisting,  and  drawing  operations,  which 
rapidly  accumulate  on  and  about  the  machines,  requiring  constant 
cleaning  and  dust  removal,  for  which  practically  no  effective  provi- 
sion is  made  in  most  of  the  American  mills  at  the  present  time.    The 

°  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  SO. 
*  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  50. 
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employment  has  the  serious  disadvantage  of  a  comparatively  high 
and  moist  temperature,  which,  according  to  Arlidge,  during  the  sum- 
mer months  induces  "  exhaustion,  sweating,  and  debility ;  results  the 
more  felt  because  spinning  entails  nearly  constant  standing,  or  slight 
movements  to  and  fro  to  follow  the  'mule  frames.'"  Arlidge 
observed,  further,  that "  what  renders  the  spinning  rooms  more  insani- 
tary than  they  would  be  otherwise,  considering  their  general  spacious- 
ness, is  that  the  temperature  is  maintained  night  and  day,  and  that 
all  inlets  for  air  are  kept  carefully  closed.  In  consequence,  there  is 
not  the  necessary  renewal  of  air  for  healthy  breathing.  Moreover,  in 
such  close  rooms  the  operatives  acquire  a  particular  sensitiveness  to 
currents  of  air  and  to  change  of  temperature,  and  are  themselves 
opposed  to  most  attempts  at  ventilation.  Happily,  these  remarks  are 
not  so  generally  applicable  as  they  were  formerly,  for  the  better  recog- 
nition of  what  constitutes  ventilation,  together  with  the  skill  of  engi- 
neers, has  worked  a  great  reform  in  the  sanitary  state  of  spinning 
rooms."  The  mortality  from  consumption  among  spinners  is  known 
to  be  high,  both  among  men  and  women,  and,  no  doubt,  in  a  large 
measure  this  is  the  direct  result  of  the  employment.  The  degree  of 
consumption  frequency  among  spinners,  however,  is  possible  of  a  ma- 
terial reduction  under  satisfactory  conditions  of  light,  temperature, 
and  ventilation.  Modern  American  cotton  mills,  especially  in  the 
South,  are  in  many  respects  more  hygienic  than  the  old  type  granite 
structures  typical  of  New  England.  Compared  with  certain  foreign 
countries,  the  mortality  of  cotton  spinners,  at  least,  would  appear  to  be 
somewhat  lower  in  the  United  States,  due,  no  doubt,  largely  to  the 
more  recent  development  of  the  industry  and  the  generally  more  satis- 
factory conditions  of  labor  and  life  in  this  country. 

The  only  really  trustworthy  general  mortality  statistics  of  spinners 
are  the  returns  for  Blackburn,  England,  prepared  annually  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Alfred  Greenwood,  the  medical  officer  of  health.  An 
admirable  analysis  of  these  returns  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Crum  was  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Medical  Record  for  August  11,  1906,  and 
from  the  tables  there  presented  are  extracted  the  following  compara- 
tive death  rates  of  spinners  and  weavers,  including  separately  the 
rates  for  consumption  and  for  other  respiratory  diseases : 

MORTALITY  OF  SPINNEHS  AND  WEAVERS  IN  BLACKBURN,  ENGLAND, 

1889  TO  1006. 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate  per  1,000 
from  all  causes  of— 


Spinners.  Weavers. 


Death  rate  per  1.000 

from  consumption 

among — • 


Spinners.  Weavers. 


Death  rate  per  1,000 

from  other  diseases 

of  the  respiratory 

system  of — 


Spinners.  Weavers. 


15  to  24  years 
25  to  34  years 
35  to  44  years 
45  to  64  years 
55  to  64  years 


5.3 

7.7 

10.3 

26.7 

43.7 

177.7 


3.7 

4,8 

9.1 

14.9 

44.7 

138.5 


1.3 
2.5 
2.8 
2.4 
.8 
L8 


1.1 
2.4 
L9 
L8 
2.8 
.0 


0.8 
1.9 
2.2 
7.9 
17.8 
48.S 


0.4 
.7 
1.8 
48 
15.1 
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In  the  State  of  Rhode  Island,  during  the  five  years  ending  with 
1906,  there  were  recorded  only  71  deaths  of  male  spinners,  and  of  this 
number  18,  or  25.4  per  cent,  were  from  consumption,  and  5,  or  7  per 
cent,  were  from  other  respiratory  diseases.  It  is  quite  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  actual. mortality  was  greater  than  the  recorded  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  in  securing,  without  special  inquiry,  accurate 
information  as  to  decedents'  exact  occupation  at  the  time  of  death. 

The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  spinners 
include  189  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  56,  or  29.6  per  cent,  were 
from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  spinners  from  respiratory 
diseases  other  than  consumption,  17  were  from  pneumonia,  6  from 
asthma  and  bronchitis,  and  5  from  less  frequent  respiratory  diseases. 
If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  respiratory  diseases 
are  combined,  44.4  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  spinners  was  from 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  Spinners,  as  grouped  for  the 
purpose  of  this  investigation,  include  spinners  of  textiles  generally, 
but  chiefly  those  in  the  cotton  industry.  Because  of  the  fact  that  the 
large  majority  of  spinners  are  women,  the  mortality  experience  with 
this  class  of  labor  is  comparatively  small.  The  excess  in  the  con- 
sumption mortality  of  spinners  is  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
tabular  presentation  of  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  disease 
by  divisional  periods  of  life.  Although  the  consumption  mortality 
was  excessive  at  all  ages  under  55,  the  excess  was  most  pronounced  at 
ages  25  to  34,  when  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes  50  were 
from  consumption,  against  a  normal  expected  proportion  of  31.3.  The 
analysis  of  the  consumption  mortality  of  spinners  in  detail  is  set  forth 
in  the  table  below : 


PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  SPINNERS,  1807  TO 
1006,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1900,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  spinners  from  experience  of  an  Industrial  Insurance  company;  figures  for 
males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  united  States 
census.] 


Deaths  of  spinners,  1897 
to  1900,  due  to- 

Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among— 

Age  at  death. 

All  causes. 

Consump- 
tion. 

8pinners. 

Males  In 
registration 
area,  1900 

tol900. 

15  to  31  yean 

28 
88 

86 
27 
87 
28 

18 
19 
10 
7 
1 

40.4 
50.0 
44.4 
25.9 
2.7 

27.8 

35  to  84  years 

81.8 

85  to  44  years 

28.0 

45  to  54  years 

15.0 

56  to  04  years 

8.1 

05  years  or  over 

2.7 

Total 

189 

50 

29.0 

14.8 

63075— No. 
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The  preceding  statistical  data,  including  the  industrial  insurance 
mortality  experience,  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  mortality  of 
spinners  from  consumption  is  considerably  above  the  average  through- 
out practically  the  entire  active  working  period  of  life,  but  in  par- 
ticular between  the  ages  of  15  and  54,  inclusive. 

TEXTILE  WEAVERS. 

Weaving  is  a  more  arduous  occupation  than  spinning,  but  appar- 
ently the  health  conditions  affecting  this  employment  are  more 
favorable  than  the  corresponding  conditions  in  the  spinning  rooms. 
Spinning  attracts  the  less  physically  strong  or  those  who  because 
of  their  frail  physique  would  be  predisposed  to  consumption. 
This,  in  part,  no  doubt,  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  mortality 
rates  of  the  two  employments.  The  census  of  1905  returned  the  num- 
ber of  weavers  of  cotton  goods  in  the  United  States  as  98,807,  but  of 
these  50,559  were  women  and  young  persons.  (°)  Arlidge  describes 
the  conditions  in  weaving  rooms,  with  special  reference  to  health- 
injurious  circumstances,  in  part,  as  follows : 

Weaving  sheds  are  of  vast  dimensions,  and,  in  some  instances, 
hold  1,000  looms.  The  noise  in  the  winding  and  spinning  rooms  is 
very  great,  but  in  the  huge  weaving  sheds  it  is  almost  deafening.  At 
the  same  time,  the  places  are  excessively  hot;  and  the  air  is  charged 
with  moisture,  and,  when  there  is  heavy  sizing,  with  dust  of  chma 
clay,  the  same  material  as  used  in  making  pottery.  Added  to  these 
insanitary  circumstances  are  bodily  exhalations  of  the  workers — 
breath  and  perspiration.  The  heat  and  moisture  are  necessary  to 
prevent  the  undue  breakage  of  the  yarn  in  the  act  of  weaving,  and 
the  more  so  where  the  yarn  is  of  inferior  quality  and  is  heavily  sized, 
to  make  it  marketable. 

Conditions  in  American  weaving  rooms  are  probably  somewhat 
better  than  in  England,  especially  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the 
sizing  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  warp  is,  as  a  rule,  of  common 
starch,  sago,  or  some  similar  vegetable  compound,  instead  of  china 
clay  dust,  which  is  in  common  use  in  English  factories.  The  weav- 
ing rooms  in  American  mills  are  usually  high-studded  but  rarely  as 
well  ventilated  as  would  be  necessary  to  secure  the  best  conditions 
favorable  to  health  and  life.  Effective  artificial  ventilation  is  the  ex- 
ception rather  than  the  rule.  The  conditions  as  to  temperature  and 
artificial  humidity  are  probably  less  favorable  in  weaving  rooms  than 
in  spinning  rooms,  but  in  the  latter  a  considerable  amount  of  fly  or 
dust  is  generated  during  the  spinning  processes.  English  mortality 
statistics  of  weavers  indicate  a  lesser  liability  to  consumption  and 
other  respiratory  diseases  among  this  class  than  among  spinners,  but 
it  must  always  be  taken  into  account  that  such  statistics  are  likely  to 

°  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  50. 
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err  seriously  with  advancing  age  when  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  ac- 
count for  those  who  have  retired  from  the  textile  industry  to  follow 
other  and  less  arduous  employments.  It  is  open  to  question  whether 
the  recent  English  attempt  to  account  for  the  entire  mortality  of  all 
the  occupied  and  retired  in  certain  specified  trades  really  has  been  a 
success  and  warrants  the  conclusions  arrived  at. 

In  the  analysis  by  Mr.  F.  S.  Crum  of  the  mortality  of  spinners  and 
weavers  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  death  rate  of  English  weavers 
with  the  general  average  death  rate  in  the  registration  area  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  reproduced  here  to  emphasize  how  even  an 
admittedly  imperfect  registration  of  the  mortality  of  this  trade  indi- 
cates a  decidedly  high  death  rate  among  this  class: 


PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  OF  WBAVBM  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AND  OTHER 
RESPIRATORY  DISEASES,  BLACKBURN,  ENGLAND,  1809  TO  1906. 


Age  at  death. 


Par  cent  of  deaths  due 
to  consumption 


Blackburn, 
England. 


United 
States  reg- 
istration 
area,  1900. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due 
to  other  respiratory 
diseases  among  weav- 
ers in— 


Blackburn, 
England. 


United 
8tates  reg- 
istration 
1900. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  84  years... 

16  to  44  years... 
46  to  64  years... 
66  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 


28.9 
60.6 
20.8 
12.1 
6.4 
.6 


80.9 
82.4 
22.6 
18.8 
7.6 
2.9 


10.8 
14.0 
19.3 
82.0 
88.7 
25.5 


9.6 
10.4 
12.2 
18.4 
14.6 
14.7 


The  Rhode  Island  statistics  of  mortality  by  occupation  only  record 
the  deaths  of  weavers,  beginning  with  the  year  1901.  During  the 
period  1901  to  1906  the  recorded  mortality  of  weavers  from  all  causes 
was  259,  and  of  this  number  67,  or  25.9  per  cent,  were  from  consump- 
tion and  30,  or  11.6  per  cent,  from  other  respiratory  diseases.  Of  the 
total  mortality  97,  or  37.5  per  cent,  were  from  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  air  passages. 

The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  weavers 
include  915  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  254,  or  27.8  per  cent,  were 
from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  weavers  from  respiratory  dis- 
eases other  than  consumption  78  were  from  pneumonia,  10  from 
asthma,  18  from  bronchitis,  and  13  from  less  frequent  respiratory 
diseases.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  respiratory 
diseases  are  combined,  40.8  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  weavers  was 
from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The  number  of  deaths  of 
weavers  under  consideration  is  exceptionally  large  and  strictly  repre- 
sentative of  this  important  occupation.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  de- 
termine the  kind  of  dust  exposure  to  which  this  class  of  labor  was  most 
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subject,  since  the  term  is  a  general  one,  including  employments  in  every 
branch  of  textile  manufacture.  The  excess  in  the  consumption  mor- 
tality of  weavers  is  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the  tabular  presenta- 
tion of  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  disease  by  divisional 
periods  of  life.  While  the  consumption  mortality  was  excessive  at  all 
ages,  the  excess  was  most  pronounced  at  ages  25  to  34,  when  out  of 
every  100  deaths  from  all  causes  53.4  were  from  consumption,  against 
a  normal  expected  proportion  of  31.3.  If  the  proportionate  mortality 
of  weavers  is  compared  with  the  corresponding  mortality  of  spinners, 
it  appears  that  while  for  spinners  the  proportion  was  46.4  per  cent  at 
ages  15  to  24  it  was  39.8  per  cent  for  weavers;  at  ages  25  to  34  the 
proportion  was  50.0  per  cent  for  spinners,  against  53.4  per  cent  for 
weavers;  at  ages  35  to  44  the  proportion  was  44.4  per  cent  for  spin- 
ners, against  38.1  per  cent  for  weavers,  and  at  ages  45  to  54  the  pro- 
portion was  25.9  per  cent  for  spinners,  against  25.7  per  cent  for 
weavers.  At  ages  55  or  over  the  numbers  for  spinners  are  too  small 
for  an  entirely  safe  conclusion.  The  comparison  would  warrant  the 
opinion  that  the  occupation  of  spinners  is  somewhat  more  exposed 
to  health-injurious  conditions,  resulting  in  a  somewhat  higher  pro- 
portionate consumption  mortality  from  this  employment  The  analy- 
sis of  the  consumption  mortality  of  weavers  in  detail  is  set  forth  in 
the  table  below : 


PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  WEAVERS,  1807  TO 
1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1606,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

i 

[Figures  for  weavers  from  experience  of  an  industrial  Insurance  company ;  figures  for  males 
in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  weavers,  1807 
to  1906  due  to— 


AH  causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  centof  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among— 


Weavers. 


Males  in 
registration 
area,  1900 

to  1906. 


16  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  yean... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total 


108 
174 
155 
144 

137 
107 


30.8 
53.4 
38.1 
25.7 
10.0 
3.6 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


015 


254 


27.8 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  mortality  statistics,  including  the 
insurance  experience,  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  mortality  of 
weavers  from  consumption  is  excessive  at  all  ages,  but  in  particular 
at  ages  15  to  64,  or  throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  active  working 
lifetime  of  persons  employed  in  this  occupation. 
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MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY  AND  KNIT  GOODS. 

The  manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  has  within  recent  years 
attained  to  very  large  proportions  in  the  United  States,  giving  em- 
ployment to  103,715  wage-earners  in  1905,  of  whom  66.4  per  cent  were 
women  and  9.3  per  cent  children  and  young  persons  under  16  years 
of  age.  The  rapid  growth  of  this  industry  is  illustrated  by  the  fact 
that  during  the  five  years  ending  with  1905  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  increased  24.4  per  cent,  while  the  value  of  the  product 
increased  43  per  cent.  The  number  of  knitting  machines  during  the 
same  period  increased  from  69,047  in  1900  to  88,374  in  1905.  (•)  About 
one-third  of  these  are  automatic  circular  hosiery  machines,  but  the 
amount  of  dust  generated  during  knitting  processes  is  practically  the 
same,  irrespective  of  the  kind  of  machinery  in  use.  The  material  used 
in  knitting  and  hosiery  manufacture  is  chiefly  cotton  and  woolen  and 
worsted  yarn,  but  considerable  quantities  of  shoddy,  jute,  hemp,  silk, 
and  mohair  are  also  used  in  an  endless  variety  of  combinations,  which 
vary  widely  from  year  to  year,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  trade. 
It  has  seemed  best,  however,  for  the  present  purpose  to  include  the 
manufacture  of  hosiery  and  knitted  goods  under  the  employments 
exposing  chiefly  to  the  risk  of  vegetable  dust  inhalation,  since  over 
one-half  of  the  material  used  is  cotton  or  some  other  vegetable  fiber. 
The  health  conditions  in  knitting  and  hosiery  mills  conform  quite 
closely  to  those  of  cotton  and  woolen  spinning  and  weaving  rooms. 
The  health-injurious  effects  of  the  industry  are  probably  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  spinning,  weaving,  knitting,  finishing,  calendering, 
and  drying  rooms,  but  no  qualified  investigation  has  been  made  to 
warrant  final  conclusions. 

There  are  no  official  vital  statistics  of  hosiery  and  knit  goods  manu- 
facture for  the  United  States,  and  thus  far  no  analysis  has  been  made 
of  the  mortality  of  this  class  in  the  cities  and  towns  where  the  industry 
is  concentrated  and  where  large  numbers  are  employed.  The  Rhode 
Island  statistics  for  knitters  are  not  of  determining  value,  since  only 
8  deaths  of  male  knitters  have  been  recorded  during  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1906,  but  of  this  small  number  5,  or  62.5  per  cent,  were 
deaths  from  consumption. 

The  mortality  of  hosiery  workers  in  England  and  Wales  is  referred 
to  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Regis- 
trar-General, as  follows: 

The  death  rates  of  hosiery  workers  exceed  the  standard  for  occupied 
and  retired  males  at  ages  20  to  25  and  55  years  and  upward,  while 
at  other  ages  the  rates  are  below  the  standard.  In  the  main  working 
period  of  life  the  comparative  mortality  figure  is  921,  or  8  per  cent 
Delow  the  standard.    Tne  mortality  from  phthisis  exceeds  the  average 

a  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  68. 
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by  one-fifth  part,  and  there  is  also  a  slight  excess  from  cancer,  circu- 
latory diseases,  and  suicide,  whilst  from  every  other  cause  the  mor- 
tality is  below  the  standard ;  the  mortality  from  influenza,  from  alco- 
holism and  liver  disease,  from  Bright's  disease,  and  from  accident, 
shows  a  marked  defect  as  compared  with  the  average.  (°) 

The  English  occupation  mortality  statistics  for  persons  employed 
in  hosiery  manufacture  are  of  considerable  value,  since  they  include 
881  deaths  from  all  causes  occurring  during  the  three-year  period 
ending  with  1902.  Of  this  number  of  deaths  97,  or  11  per  cent,  were 
from  consumption,  and  161  deaths,  or  18.3  per  cent,  from  other  respi- 
ratory diseases,  which  combined  give  29.3  per  cent  of  the  mortality 
from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  In  the  table  which  fol- 
lows a  comparison  is  made  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes  among 
men  in  this  group  with  that  of  occupied  males  generally,  and  the  re- 
sult is  suggestive  of  conditions  in  this  trade  decidedly  unfavorable  to 
health  and  life  at  ages  55  or  over: 

MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  MALES  EMPLOYED  IN  HOS1KKY  MANU- 
FACTURE, COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND 
AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1908,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  st  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


Death  rate  lor  males  t 
manufacture. 


Rate  per 
l,00bT 


Greater  (+) 
or  less  (— ) 
than  rate 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

mates. 


15  to  19  years.. . 
20  to  34  years... 
25  to  34  years.  . 

85  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 

86  years  or  over 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.78 
31.01 
88.39 


1.00 
5.75 
5.39 
6.71 
16.10 
35.11 
132.12 


-  1.44 
+  1.34 

-  .62 

-  3.51 

-  1.63 
+  4.10 
+43.73 


41 
130 
90 
66 
91 
113 
149 


The  death  rates  of  men  employed  in  hosiery  manufacture  are  below 
the  general  average  at  all  ages  under  55  except  at  ages  20  to  24,  when, 
however,  small  numbers  are  in  part,  responsible  for  a  possibly  acci- 
dental fluctuation  in  the  death  rate. 

.  In  the  table  which  follows  the  mortality  from  consumption  and 
from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption  among  men  em- 
ployed in  hosiery  manufacture  is  compared  with  the  normal  mortality 
of  occupied  males  from  these  diseases  by  divisional  periods  of  life. 
The  comparison  shows  that  the  mortality  from  consumption  was 
above  the  average  at  all  ages  under  65  except  at  35  to  44.    The  re- 

a  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-Gen- 
1  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  In  England  and  Wales,  p.  xc. 
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turns  are  not  entirely  conclusive  and  are  possibly  impaired  by  the 
more  or  less  fluctuating  character  of  the  population  and  the  tend- 
ency to  leave  the  manufacture  of  hosiery  for  other  branches  of  the 
textile  industry.  The  mortality  from  other  respiratory  diseases  was 
below  that  of  all  occupied  males  at  all  ages  under  65. 

MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AND  FROM  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIR- 
ATORY SYSTEM  AMONG  MALES  EMPLOYED  IN  JBOSIBJEtY  MANUFACTURE, 
COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 
1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part 


II,   Supplement 
of  Births,  Dc 


__  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.) 


Mortality  from  consumption. 

Mortality  from  other  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system. 

Death 
rote  per 
1.000  for 
alloocu- 

**& 
mates. 

Death  rate  lor  male  hosiery 
workers. 

Death 
rate  per 
1.000  for 
all  occu- 
pied 

mates. 

Death  rate  for  male  hosiery 
workers. 

Age  at  death. 

Rate  per 

1,0001 

Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 

for  all 

occupied 

mates. 

Ratio  to 
rate  for 
alloceu- 

mates. 

Rate  per 
1,000. 

Greater  (+) 
ortess(-) 
than  rate 

for  all 

occupied 

mates. 

Ratio  to 
rate  for 
all  occu- 
pied 
males. 

15  to  19  yean..... 
20  to  24  years..... 

25  to  94  years 

85  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years..... 
65  to  64  years..... 
55  yean  or  over. 

a  54 
1.55 
2.08 
2.74 
8.04 
2.10 
Lll 

aw 

2.85 
2.40 
2.48 
4.28 
8.47 
.79 

+0.06 
+  .80 
+  .48 

-  .26 
+1.19 
+1.81 

-  .82 

Ill 
152 
121 

91 
189 
161 

71 

a  24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

8.82 

6.54 

17.77 

a  20 

.26 

.70 

.75 

2.98 

6.01 

27.06 

-0.04 

-  .22 

-  .07 

-  .91 

-  .89 

-  .58 
+9.29 

88 

54 

91 
45 
88 
92 

158 

The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  hosiery 
and  knitting  mill  employees  include  only  65  deaths  from  all  causes,  of 
which  24,  or  36.9  per  cent,  were  deaths  from  consumption.  The 
excess  in  the  consumption  mortality  of  hosiery  and  knitting  mill  em- 
ployees is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  tabular  presentation  of  the  pro- 
portionate mortality  from  this  disease  by  divisional  periods  of  life. 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  HOSIBBY  AND 
KNITTING  A1ILL  BiVPLOYBBS,  1897  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL 
MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY 
AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  hosiery  and  knitting  mill  employees  from  experience  of  an  Industrial  insur- 
ance company;  figures  for  males  In  tfie 
statistics  of  the  united  States  census.] 


registration  area   computed  from  mortality 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  hosiery  and 
knitting  mill  em- 
ployees, 1897  to  1906, 
due  to— 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due 
to  consumption 
among— 


Hosiery 
and  knit- 
ting mill 
employees 


Males  in 
registration 
area,  1900 

to  1906. 


15  to  34  years... 
25  to  94  yean... 
85  to  44  years. . . 
45  to  54  years... 
56  to  64  years. . . 
66  years  or  over, 

Total.... 


21.7 
68.2 
28.6 
22.2 


27.8 
31.8 
23.6 
16.0 
8.1 
2.7 


36.9 


14.8 
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It  is  found,  in  summarizing  these  observations  and  statistical  data, 
that  they  do  not  warrant  final  conclusions  but  suggest  the  necessity 
of  a  qualified  and  extended  investigation  to  determine  with  accuracy 
the  facts  regarding  the  mortality  of  this  class  of  labor. 

LACE  UAH  UPACTUBE. 

Lace  making  in  the  United  States  has  not  as  yet  attained  to  con- 
siderable proportions,  but  the  perfection  of  machinery  for  lace  mak- 
ing gives  promise  of  a  considerable  development  of  this  industry  in 
the  United  States  in  the  future.  The  subject  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Manufactures,  and  a  very  interesting  descrip- 
tive report  on  machine-made  lace  in  Europe  was  recently  published 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  According  to  this  re- 
port lace  making  by  machinery  is  an  extremely  complicated  process, 
with  resulting  labor  conditions  quite  closely  resembling  those  of 
hosiery  and  knit-goods  manufacture.  No  very  satisfactory  account 
of  the  conditions  of  labor  in  this  industry  has  been  published,  with 
special  reference  to  the  different  employments,  except  lace  dressing, 
which  is  held  to  be  accompanied  by  serious  health-injurious  con- 
sequences, but  chiefly  on  account  of  the  high  temperature  under  which 
this  process  is  carried  on.  In  a  special  report  upon  lace  dressing, 
by  the  medical  officer  of  health  of  the  city  of  Nottingham,  Eng- 
land, this  process  in  its  relation  to  health  is  in  part  described  as 
follows : 

The  lace,  after  having  been  bleached,  and,  in  some  cases,  dyed,  and 
then  dipped  in  starch  solution,  is  taken  in  rough  and  wet  condition 
to  the  dressing  (or  drying)  rooms  (usually  over  100  yards  long  by 
15  to  20  yards  wide  and  9  to  10  feet  high)  and  there  stretched  upon 
horizontal  frames  to  dry.  In  the  case  of  some  fine  silk  nets,  the  un- 
starched fabric  is  placed  upon  the  drying  and  stretching  frames, 
and  the  dressing  applied  to  the  stretcned  material  on  the  frames. 
The  dressing  rooms  are  heated  by.  steam  or  hot-water  pipes,  and 
their  temperature  usually  ranges,  in  this  country,  from  75°  to  100°  F. 
It  is  made  to  vary  to  suit  the  requirements  of  different  materials 
and  according  to  the  condition  of  the  external  air.  In  very  hot 
and  dry  weather,  all  artificial  heat  is  occasionally  dispensed  with 
for  cotton  goods;  but  for  silk  goods,  which  are  reputed  to  require 
specially  quick  drying,  artificial  heat  is  always  employed,  and  the 
temperature  of  some  silk-lace  dressing  rooms  in  Lyon  (France)  is 
said  often  to  be  as  high  as  between  130°  and  140°  F.  The  drying 
process  is  assisted  by  large  revolving  fans  placed  directly  over  the 
drying  material. 

The  Stenter  dressing  or  drying  machine  calls  for  special  mention, 
as  its  use  frequently  modifies  the  distribution  of  hot  air  in  the  rooms 
where  it  is  employed.  In  this  machine,  which  is  used  principally  for 
lace  curtains,  the  fabric  is  carried  by  an  endless  chain  into  an  atmos- 
phere heated  by  multitubular  boilers  (the  air  being  driven  through 
the  steam-heated  boiler  tubes),  and  the  whole  mechanism,  with  its 
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contained  lace  material,  is  usually  boxed  in  with  wooden  casing 
furnished  with  ventilating  openings.  In  rooms  where  this  machine 
is  in  use,  the  temperature  seldom  rises  above  80°  F.,  except  in  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  these  openings  and  at  the  feeding  end 
of  the  machine. 

The  investigation  at  Nottingham  was  a  thoroughly  qualified  in- 
quiry, including  a  careful  consideration  of  the  available  vital  statis- 
tics referring  not  only  to  those  who  had  been  continuously  employed 
in  lace  dressing,  but  also  to  those  who  had  been  casually  employed; 
the  number  of  the  latter  was  found  to  be  considerable.  Many  of  the 
lace  factory  employees  were  interviewed  and  examined,  but  the  opinion 
was  practically  unanimous  that  lace  dressing,  even  if  followed  for 
many  years,  is  not  dangerous  to  health.  Many  of  the  employees  were 
found  to  suffer  a  good  deal  from  common  colds,  but  such  colds  did  not 
appear  to  be  of  greater  frequency  than  among  factory  workers  in  gen- 
eral. The  investigation  did  not  disclose  any  special  tendency  to 
phthisis  or  to  other  lung  diseases  among  the  women,  who  alone  work 
continuously  in  the  dressing  room,  and  this  in  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Philip  Boobbyer,  the  author  of  the  report,  was  more  remarkable,  since 
the  majority  were  of  a  very  poor  class,  living  in  poor  houses  and  poor 
neighborhoods,  and  many  no  doubt  led  irregular  and  intemperate 
lives.  The  result  of  the  investigation  was  summed  up  in  the  state- 
ment that — 

Probably  the  strongest  argument  in  support  of  the  contention  that 
lace  dressing,  as  now  carried  on  in  Nottingham,  is  a  healthy  occupa- 
tion, is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  women  have 
worked  at  it  for  very  long  terms  of  years  continuously,  have  had  good 
health  while  doing  so,  and  have  lived  to  advanced  old  age,  either  at 
work  or  in  retirement.  I  have  alluded  elsewhere  to  the  question  which 
naturally  arises,  as  to  how  far  the  case  of  these  women  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  an  illustration  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  but  up  to  this 
point  have  answered  it  only  by  general  statements. 

Although,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  a  good  many  people  who  have 
left  this  work  for  various  causes  after  having  tried  it  for  a  time,  there 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  large  groups  of  those  who  have  taken  it  up  and 
adhered  to  it  continuously  during  the  whole  period  of  their  working 
lives,  and  the  duration  of  these  has  certainly,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
been  remarkably  long.  The  only  possible  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
facts  and  figures  like  these  is  tnat  the  work  people  have  established 
an  absolute  tolerance  of  the  abnormal  atmospheric  conditions  which 
exist  in  the  lace-dressing  rooms,  and  that  life,  and  vigorous  life,  can 
be  maintained  to  old  age  under  these  conditions. 

Since  lace  dressing  as  carried  on  in  England  is  practically  a 
woman's  employment,  males  employed  in  the  lace  industry  generally 
did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry.  Dr.  Boobbyer,  how- 
ever, pointed  out  that  the  death  rate  from  phthisis  among  the  males 
was  found  to  be  high  in  contrast  to  the  low  death  rate  from  phthisis 
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among  the  females,  but  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  number  of  men 
employed,  and  the  continual  fluctuation  in  this  number,  the  expres- 
sion of  their  phthisis  mortality  by  means  of  a  definite  rate  would,  be- 
cause of  this  fact,  be  seriously  misleading. 

Lace  making  in  its  relation  to  health  was  considered  at  some  length 
by  Arlidge,  who  first  calls  attention  to  the  gradual  changes  from  the 
rapid  displacement  of  handmade  lace  by  machine-made  lace,  and  the 
decay  of  the  industry  in  Nottingham,  which,  in  his  opinion,  from  a 
purely  hygienic  point  of  view  was  not  an  unmixed  evil  on  account  of 
the  high  ratio  of  phthisis  and  scrofula  observed  by  him  to  prevail 
among  those  who  followed  this  occupation.  He  refers  to  the  occupa- 
tion divisions  in  machine-made  lace,  chiefly  lace  making  proper,  fin- 
ishing, and  mending,  the  last  named  process  being  subdivided  into 
dressing,  gauffering,  bleaching,  and  dyeing.  The  process  of  gauffer- 
ing is,  in  his  opinion,  a  particularly  injurious  one  to  health,  chiefly  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  the  machines  are  heated  by  gas.  He  states 
that— 

It  is  a  division  of  the  occupation  which  is  regarded  on  all  hands  as 
very  unhealthy,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  very  great  heat  connected 
witn  it  and,  in  less  measure,  of  a  sickly  smell  evolved.  The  "  finish- 
ing "  of  cotton  lace  entails  a  higher  temperature  than  that  of  silk  lace. 
The  same  fact  applies  when  "  Paris  "  dressing  is  done.  The  presence 
of  a  large  surface  of  moist  tissue  and  the  elevation  of  temperature 
necessarily  imply  a  more  or  less  humid  atmosphere  and  free  perspira- 
tion. Fortunately  the  admission  of  fresh  air  is  permissible  at  times 
from  open  windows.  For  the  most  part  finishing  rooms  are  heated 
by  hot  water  or  steam  pipes,  though  in  some  factories  open  fires  are 
found  in  the  making-up  departments;  the  air  is  dry,  and  the  making- 
up  machines,  heatedbv  gas  or  by  steam  pipes,  render  it  very  hot,  espe- 
cially when  several  ot  them  are  situated  in  the  same  apartment. 

A  summary  of  these  conclusions  of  qualified  observers  seems  to  war- 
rant the  opinion  that  dust,  in  relation  to  lace  manufacture,  is  reduced 
to  a  minimum  and  apparently  is  not  of  a  serious  consequence  to 
the  employees.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  English  vital  statistics, 
which  indicate  that  the  death  rates  from  phthisis  are  at  least  not 
above  the  average,  and  at  some  divisional  periods  of  life  they  are 
decidedly  below  the  average  of  consumption  frequency  in  other 
branches  of  textile  manufacture. 

The  most  recent  English  mortality  statistics  of  lace  manufacture 
are  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1902,  referred  to  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Begistrar-General  in 
part  as  follows: 

The  number  of  male  lace  workers  is  comparatively  small,  and  it  is 
found  that  as  compared  with  the  standard  for  all  occupied  and  re- 
tired males,  the  death  rates  at  the  several  groups  of  ages  fluctuate 
considerably,  being  below  that  standard  at  ages  20  to  25  and  35  to  55, 
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and  above  it  at  all  other  ages.  In  the  main  working  time  of  life  the 
comparative  mortality  figure  is  950,  or  5  per  cent  below  the  standard. 
Lace  workers  appear  to  suffer  little  from  influenza  and  respiratory 
diseases,  and  only  half  the  ordinary  fatality  from  accident.  They 
show,  however,  a  marked  excess  in  the  mortality  from  cancer,  and 
the  mortality  from  alcoholism  and  liver  disease  as  well  as  from 
phthisis,  from  nervous  and  circulatory  diseases  and  from  suicide  also 
exceeds  the  standard.  (c) 

The  recent  English  mortality  statistics  for  lace  workers  are  not 
quite  conclusive  and  do  not  warrant  an  entirely  definite  opinion  as 
to  the  health  injurious  effects  of  this  employment.  In  the  table  which 
follows,  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes  among 
men  in  this  group  with  that  of  occupied  males  generally,  and  the  com- 
parison shows  that  the  general  death  rate  of  lace  workers  was  above 
the  average  at  ages  15  to  19, 25  to  34,  and  55  to  64.  Since  the  number 
of  men  employed  in  this  industry  is  comparatively  small  the  statis- 
tical data  do  not  warrant  final  conclusions. 


MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  OF  MALE  LACK  1FOBKBIK8,  COMPARED  WITH 
THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1008,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Slxty-flfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  In  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


Death  rate  for  male  laoe  workers. 


Rate 
per  1,000. 


Greater  (+) 
orleas(-) 
than  rate 

for  all 
occupied 

males. 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

males. 


15  to  10 
» to  94  years. 
25  to  34  years. 
85  to  44  years... 
46  to  54  years... 
66  to  M  years... 
66  years  or  over 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
V.22 
17.73 
81.01 
88.30 


2.68 
2.69 
6.71 
8.38 
11.68 
32.66 
87.56 


+0.14 
-1.72 
+  .70 
-1.84 
-6.06 
+1.55 
-  .83 


106 
61 

112 
82 
66 

106 
00 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further 
comment.  A  more  extended  comparison  is  made  in  the  next  table, 
in  which  the  mortality  of  lace  workers  from  consumption  is  compared 
with  the  normal  mortality  of  occupied  males  generally,  by  divisional 
periods  of  life.  The  comparison  shows  that  the  mortality  from  con- 
sumption was  excessive  at  the  same  age  periods  at  which  the  general 
death  rate  was  above  the  normal,  but  the  excess  was  not  very  marked 
and  does  not  warrant  a  decidedly  unfavorable  conclusion  regarding 
the  possible  health-injurious  effects  of  this  industry. 

'Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  p.  lxxxviii. 
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MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  MALE  LACE  WOBKBB9,  COMPARED 

WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALE8,  1900  TO  1902; 
BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Mortality  from  consumption. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


Death  rate  for  male  lace  workers. 


Rate  per 
1,000. 


Greater  (+) 
or  less  (-) 
than  rate 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

males. 


15  to  19  years... 
20  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
85  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years..  . 
65  years  or  over 


0.54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 


1.13 
1.12 
2.84 
2.39 
2.57 
2.22 
.74 


+0.59 

-  .43 
+  .81 

-  .35 

-  .47 
+  .06 

-  .37 


209 
72 

140 
87 
85 

108 
67 


For  a  final  and  entirely  conclusive  opinion  additional  information 
is  required,  but  at  present  no  trustworthy  statistical  data  are  avail- 
able for  the  United  States. 

FLAX  AND  LINEN  MANUFACTURE. 

The  manufacture  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute  products  in  the  United 
States  is  only  gradually  assuming  large  proportions,  considering  the 
enormous  demand  for  the  finished  product.  The  United  States 
Census  of  Manufactures  of  1905  enumerates  24,508  wage-earners 
employed  in  this  industry,  but  of  this  number  only  12,343  were  adult 
males,  while  10,072  were  women  and  2,093  children  under  16  years 
of  age.  As  pointed  out  in  a  report  on  this  industry  by  Mr.  Edward 
Stanwood,  expert  special  agent  of  the  census,  "  Hardly  any  general 
class  of  manufactures  is  more  difficult  of  treatment,  either  as  a 
whole  or  in  detail,  than  that  of  flax,  hemp,  and  jute.  The  mate- 
rials are  closely  allied,  in  that  they  are  all  vegetable  fibers,  and  in 
that  two  and  sometimes  all  three  are  used  in  the  same  establishment 
and  not  infrequently  introduced  into  the  same  fabric.  Yet  the 
products  are  so  diverse,  ranging  from  gunny  bags  and  ships'  hawsers 
to  fine  toweling  and  sewing  thread,  that  the  propriety  of  embracing 
all  these  varied  industries  in  a  single  class,  which  seems  so  evident 
when  materials  only  are  considered,  practically  disappears."  "A  list 
of  the  products  includes  yarn  and  twine  made  from  each  one  of  the 
three  fibers;  linen  thread;  woven  fabrics,  partly  or  wholly  of  linen; 
rope  and  binder  twine  of  manila  or  of  sisal,  or  of  the  two  mixed; 
gunny  bagging,  jute  burlaps,  carpets,  rugs,  and  other  minor  prod- 
ucts."^) 

°  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  187. 
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Of  these  products  the  manufacture  of  cordage  and  twine  and  of 
jute  and  jute  goods  will  be  separately  considered,  so  that  it  is  only 
necessary  here  to  refer  briefly  to  linen  manufacturers  and  impor- 
tant processes  necessary  for  the  manipulation  of  flax.  The  linen 
manufacture  is  a  very  limited  one  in  the  United  States,  since  the 
census  only  enumerates  15  establishments,  giving  employment  to 
3,811  wage-earners,  and  of  this  number  only  1,260,  or  33.1  per  cent, 
were  adult  males.  As  stated  in  the  census  report,  "  Relatively  little 
attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of  the  flax  fiber  for  manufacture, 
and  that  which  is  prepared  is  adapted  only  to  the  coarser  processes. 
Imported  material  is  employed  almost  exclusively  in  the  spinning 
of  yarns  and  the  weaving  of  fabrics  in  the  United  States.  There  has 
never  been  a  successful  attempt  in  this  country  to  produce  fine  goods 
at  a  profit."  (') 

The  material  used  in  linen  and  thread  manufacture  is  the  fibrous 
portion  of  the  flax  plant,  which,  in  this  country,  for  reasons  which  do 
not  require  to  be  discussed,  is  chiefly  cultivated  for  the  seed.  The 
preliminary  processes  are  pulling,  threshing,  and  retting,  necessary 
to  prepare  the  flax  straw  for  the  breaking  and  scutching  processes. 
The  scutching  process,  whether  by  hand  or  machinery,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly dusty  occupation,  subject,  however,  to  material  modification  by 
effective  ventilation  stacks  which  carry  off  much  dust  which  would 
otherwise  pollute  the  atmosphere  of  the  room.  With  the  subsequent 
processes  begins  the  linen  manufacture  proper,  and  the  first  operation 
is  called  "  heckling,"  which  also  may  be  performed  either  by  hand  or 
machinery.  Heckling  is  also  an  exceedingly  dusty  process,  and  the 
conditions  are  not  much  better  in  the  subsequent  operation  of  sorting. 
Spreading  and  drawing  are  intermediary  processes,  previous  to  the 
sliver  being  taken  to  the  roving  frame,  after  which  the  fiber  is  ready 
for  spinning,  which  for  practical  purposes  conforms  to  the  mule 
spinning  operations  in  cotton  mills,  although  the  amount  of  dust 
generated  during  this  process  is  probably  greater.  Spinning  is  fol- 
lowed by  reeling,  drying,  warping,  sizing,  beaming,  and  drawing 
in,  previous  to  the  final  process  of  weaving,  all  of  which  are  oper- 
ations practically  indentical  with  the  corresponding  process  in  cotton 
manufacture. 

Referring  to  the  health-injurious  circumstances  of  particular  em- 
ployments in  flax  and  linen  manufacture,  Bevan,  in  his  treatise  on 
Industrial  Classes  and  Industrial  Statistics  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
gives  a  very  vivid  descriptive  account,  which  is  reproduced  in  part  as 
follows: 

Heckling,  which  is  performed  by  girls  and  boys,  is  always  a  very 
dusty  operation,  and  requires  a  good  deal  of  continuous  labor.    In  the 

°  Census  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  101. 
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report  of  Bridges  and  Holmes,  it  is  said  that  "  the  ill  effects  of  the 
heckling;  efforts  upon  the  boys  (technically  called  machine  boys) 
engaged  in  it  are  shown  in  spasmodic  attacks  of  cough,  during  whicn 
the  boy  generally  holds  on  to  the  machine  to  assist  the  efforts  of 
coughing;  an  effort  so  familiar  to  workers  that  a  boy  who  is  observed 
doing  so  is  said  to  be  *  poucey,'  from  the  '  pouce '  or  dust  by  which  the 
cough  is  provoked.  This  dust  is  both  fibrous  and  granular,  but  the 
latter  Very  largely  preponderates.  It  is  for  the  most  part  a  fine,  soft, 
and  palpable  powder,  proceeding  evidently  in  great  part  from  the 
putrefying  process  to  wnich  the  flax  plant  has  been  subjected.  Mixed 
with  these  organic  particles  there  is,  doubtless,  a  considerable  portion 
of  pulverized  mud."  This  peculiar  affection  is  spoken  of  as  being 
very  common  in  the  Belfast  mills.  (°) 

In  the  preparation  of  the  flax  a  separation  is  made  of  the  short  and 
coarse  fiber,  which  is  known  as  tow  and  which  contains  the  largest 
quantity  of  dust,  dirt,  and  woody  fiber.  Bevan  states  that  after  being 
sorted  tow  "is  carded  just  like  cotton,  except  that  it  is  on  a  rougher 
scale,  and  makes  infinitely  more  dust.  The  tow-carding  room  is  the 
worst  place  in  the  mill,  and  the  clothes  of  the  workers  are  generally 
loaded  with  the  dust  which  floats  thickly  through  the  room,  notwith- 
standing the  adoption  of  powerful  exhaust  fans  in  the  roof  or  the  ex- 
ternal walls.  What  with  the  dust  and  the  damp  from  the  steam  jets, 
it  is  the  most  unhealthy  employment  in  flax  spinning;  but,  though 
efforts  have  been  repeatedly  made  to  induce  the  women  to  wear  res- 
pirators, it  has  been  without  success." 

The  dusty  condition  of  the  workrooms  in  tow  manufacture  is  not, 
however,  the  only  objectionable  feature  in  this  branch  of  the  industry, 
for  in  the  practice  of  wet  spinning  the  rove  of  the  tow  is  drawn 
through  a  trough  of  warm  water,  which  results  not  only  in  an  exceed- 
ingly warm  atmosphere,  but  also  a  very  damp  one,  owing  to  the  spray 
which  is  sent  off  from  the  spindles.  Unless  atmospheric  conditions  are 
regulated  with  great  care  the  health  of  employees  is  seriously  affected, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  women.  The  following  quotation  gives 
the  opinion  of  Bevan  regarding  the  injurious  conditions  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flax  products : 

The  flax  trade  is  the  most  unhealthy,  and  no  person  should  work  in 
it  who  has  any  pulmonary  weakness.  Doctor  Purdon  says,  in  his  evi- 
dence, that  "nearly  three-fifths  of  those  that  die  annually  in  this 
trade  are  taken  off  by  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs.    In  the  pre- 

Earing  rooms,  the  death  rate  from  chest  affections  is  exceedingly 
igh,  oeing  31  per  1,000,  and  amongst  the  hecklers  the  deaths  annu- 
ally amount  to  11.1  per  1,000,  amongst  the  weavers  to  9  per  1,000.  In 
wet  spinning  the  children  often  get  their  clothes  wet  with  the  spray 
that  comes  off  from  the  spindles,  and  on  coming  out  of  the  hot  room 
with  their  clothes  damp  in  the  evening,  it  brings  on  bronchial  affec- 

°In  this  connection  reference  may  be  made  to  the  recently  published  report 
of  the  Belfast  Health  Commission  to  the  Local  Government  Board  of  Ireland, 
p.  95.    Dublin,  1908. 
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tions."  The  same  observer  states  that  the  average  life  of  flax  carders 
is  45.7  years,  and  the  average  length  of  time  employed  16.8  years;  of 
preparers,  average  of  employment,  28.7;  of  dressers,  average  of 
employment,  16.6.  From  an  analysis  of  the  fiber  it  seems  that  100 
parts  of  flax  contain  13  of  silica.  From  the  preceding  facts  it  would 
appear  that  the  Belfast  mills  are  not  in  that  state  of  sanitary 
arrangement  in  which  they  ought  to  be.(a) 

These  statistical  references  must  be  used  with  caution,  since  they 
refer  to  an  earlier  period,  when  conditions  were  less  satisfactory  than 
they  are  at  the  present  time. 

The  unfavorable  conclusions  of  Bevan  regarding  the  health- 
injurious  conditions  in  flax  and  linen  manufacture  are  fully  sus- 
tained by  numerous  investigations  which  have  been  made  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  The  earliest  qualified  inquiry  was  made  by  Doctor 
Greenhow,  and  was  included  in  the  privy  council's  medical  report  for 
1860.  Doctor  Greenhow's  report  is  of  special  value  in  that  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  differences  in  the  health-injurious  quality  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  flax  dust,  and  from  his  observations  the  following 
extract  is  made : 

Of  the  several  processes  carried  on  in  flax  mills,  hackling,  carding, 
and  line  preparing  are  more  or  less  dusty,  so  that  the  atmosphere  of 
the  rooms  in  which  they  are  going  on  is  loaded  with  dust  in  propor- 
tion to  the  quality  of  the  flax  that  is  being  manufactured  and  the 
means  employed  to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  the  dust  into  the  air 
and  its  inhalation  by  the  operatives.  Several  varieties  of  flax, 
named  from  the  places  whence  they  come,  are  manufactured  in  this 
country.  The  most  common  are  the  Dutch,  Baltic,  Irish,  French, 
and  Flemish,  which  yield  dust  in  the  process  of  manufacture  in  the 
order  in  which  they  have  been  named,  the  Dutch  being  the  most,  the 
Flemish  the  least,  dusty.  Flax  is  also  imported  from  America  and 
India,  both  of  which  varieties  are  said  to  be  very  dusty.  There  are, 
moreover,  several  varieties  of  each  kind  of  flax  which  differ  mate- 
rially from  one  another;  and  it  is  said  that,  independently  of  other 
circumstances,  the  mode  of  preparing  the  flax  causes  a  difference  in 
the  dustiness  of  the  article  when  it  comes  to  be  manufactured,  that 
which  has  been  prepared  by  exposure  to  rain  upon  the  grass  being 
less  dusty  than  such  as  has  been  steeped  in  water.  The  manufacture 
of  the  refuse  from  the  hackle,  called  tow,  which  is  spun  into  coarser 
material,  is  likewise  attended  by  touch  dust.  The  danger  to  health 
will  differ  in  different  manufactories,  according  as  the  least  or  the 
most  dusty  kind  of  flax  is  manufactured.  Several  operatives  asserted 
that  they  had  not  suffered  sensibly  in  health  from  their  occupation 
until  they  worked  in  Dutch  flax,  when  the  inhaling  of  the  dust  soon 
caused  bronchial  irritation.  Of  the  several  above-named  proc- 
esses, hand  hackling  is  the  most  pernicious;  this  process  has  now 
been  partially  superseded  bv  machine  hackling,  which,  though  still 
often  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  operatives,  is  decidedly  less  so 
than  the  former.    There  is  likewise  a  considerable  quantity  of  dust 

a  Sevan's  The  Industrial  Classes  and  Industrial  Statistics,  Volume  on  Tex- 
tiles and  Clothing,  p.  44. 
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S'ven  off  in  the  processes  of  carding  and  line  preparing,  from  which 
e  operatives  suffer  in  proportion  to  its  amount 

After  emphasizing  the  great  value  of  an  effective  system  of  venti- 
lation, Greenhow  includes  a  discussion  of  the  pathology  of  dust  inha- 
lation in  flax  and  linen  factories,  which  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
references  on  the  subject,  and  which,  in  part,  reads  as  follows : 

The  effects  of  exposure  to  the  dust  of  flax  are  manifested  upon  the 
mucous  membranes.  The  stomach  is  very  apt  to  become  deranged 
by  the  dust  swallowed,  and  hence  the  flax  operatives,  more  particu- 
larly the  hacklers,  often  suffer  from  dyspepsia,  and  are  sallow  and 
look  sickly;  the  eyes  often  become  sore,  the  margins  of  the  evelids 
being  swollen  and  inflamed,  and  the  sight  is  said  occasionally  to 
become  impaired.  But  the  most  serious  effect  is  produced  on  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  air  passages;  oppression  of  the  chest,  fol- 
lowed by  dyspnoea,  cough,  ana  eventually  by  expectoration,  are  ordi- 
nary results  of  inhaling  air  charged  with  the  dust  of  flax.  Epistaxis 
is  an  occasional,  and  haemoptysis  a  very  frequent  consequence  of 
the  same  cause.  It  is  remarkable  that  dyspnoea,  sometimes  of  an 
asthmatic  character,  often  long  precedes  the  accession  of  cough  and 
expectoration,  or  perhaps,  more  properly  speaking,  the  cough  and 
expectoration  are  in  the  beginning  too  slight  to  attract  the  notice  of 
the  sufferer,  whilst  the  dyspnoea  reminds  nim  of  its  presence  when- 
ever he  attempts  brisk  locomotion.  As  has  already  been  said,  many 
of  the  flax  operatives  forsake  the  occupation  at  an  early  age  on 
account  of  the  injurious  influence  it  exercises  over  the  health;  but 
though  this  is  true,  the  injury  to  health  is  commonly  very  gradual, 
and  constant  discomfort  and  serious  disease  only  become  established 
toward  middle  life,  men  employed  in  any  dusty  department  of  the 
manufacture  rarely  attaining  the  age  of  45  or  50  years  without  suffer- 
ing more  or  less  severely  from  bronchial  disease. 

Efforts  to  induce  workmen  and  women  to  use  respirators  had  been 
a  failure,  although  out  of  107  persons  medically  examined  79  were 
suffering  from  some  degree  of  bronchial  irritation,  ascribed  to  the 
unhealthy  nature  of  the  employment.  While  some  had  attained  to 
quite  advanced  age,  Greenhow  points  out  that — 

Notwithstanding  that  men  at  ages  so  advanced  as  60  years  and 
upward  are  sometimes  found  working  as  hand  hacklers,  the  attain- 
ment of  this  age  must,  from  the  all  but  universal  statements  of  both 
employers  and  operatives,  be  deemed  exceptional.  It  was  stated  by 
manufacturers,  foremen,  overlookers,  and  the  operatives  themselves 
that  working  in  the  more  dusty  departments  of  the  manufactory 
rarely  fails  to  make  itself  felt  toward  middle  life,  few  persons  being 
able  to  work  in  an  atmosphere  loaded  with  the  dusty  particles  for 
twenty  years  continuously  without  sustaining  serious  injury  to  health. 
The  health  of  the  women  employed  in  the  line-preparing  room  of 
another  factory  was  inquired  into  in  the  manner  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  hacklers,  already  mentioned.  It  is  always  difficult  to  obtain 
direct  evidence  from  female  operatives:  but  the  inquiry  showed  that 
all  those  who  had  worked  for  a  considerable  length  of  time  in  this 
branch  of  manufacture  were  asthmatical,  and  that  several  of  them 
had  suffered  from  haemoptysis.    The  operatives  employed  in  the 
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carding  rooms,  unless  the  machines  be  properly  protected  to  prevent 
the  dispersion  of  the  dust,  frequently  labor  under  habitual  dyspnoea, 
cough,  and  expectoration ;  and  it  is  especially  in  the  carding  rooms 
that  the  operatives  are  accustomed  to  tie  up  their  mouths  to  prevent 
them  inhaling  the  dust.  The  effect  on  a  healthy  stranger  of  entering 
these  rooms  is  most  unpleasant;  the  dust  floating  in  the  atmosphere 
irritates  the  nasal  and  bronchial  passages,  producing  sneezing  and 
a  sense  of  oppression  in  the  chest,  which  do  not  cease  until  some  time 
after  the  visitor  has  left  the  apartment.  The  manager  of  a  large 
factory  asserted  that  remaining  for  any  continuance  in  one  of  the 
carding  rooms  invariably  produced  in  him,  for  a  time,  all  the  symp- 
toms and  sensations  of  catarrh.  (a) 

While  the  observations  of  Greenhow  pertain  to  an  early  period, 
they  apply  to  present-day  conditions,  although  some  improvement 
has  been  brought  about  in  the  meantime  as  the  result  of  rational 
factory  legislation.  The  continuous  observation  of  actual  conditions 
and  the  frequent  qualified  inspections  made  by  medical  inspectors 
of  flax  and  linen  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  warranted 
from  time  to  time  modifications  in  the  rules  governing  the  condi- 
tions of  employment,  and  these  were  finally  amended  in  1906  with 
special  reference  to  processes  of  spinning  and  weaving  flax  and  tow 
and  the  processes  incidental  thereto.  Among  other  provisions,  it  is 
required  that  "in  every  room  in  which  roughing,  sorting,  or  hand 
hackling  is  carried  on,  and  in  every  room  in  which  machine  hackling, 
carding,  or  preparing  is  carried  on,  and  in  which  dust  is  generated 
and  inhaled  in  a  quantity  calculated  to  cause  injury  to  the  health  of 
the  employees,  a  sufficient  exhaust  should  be  provided  to  insure  that 
the  dust  is  drawn  away  from  the  workmen  at  or  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  point  at  which  it  is  generated."  These  regulations  governing 
flax  and  linen  manufacture  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  present 
time  were  carried  into  effect  upon  the  results  of  a  special  investiga- 
tion made  by  Hamilton  P.  Smith,  one  of  His  Majesty's  superintend- 
ing inspectors  of  factories,  of  the  conditions  of  work  in  flax  and 
linen  mills  as  affecting  the  health  of  operatives  employed  therein, 
and  from  which,  in  part,  the  following  is  quoted,  with  special  refer- 
ence to  the  dust  problem. 

In  roughing,  sorting,  and  machine  and  hand  hackling  rooms,  and 
in  all  preparmg  rooms,  the  source  of  danger  to  health  lies  chiefly 
in  the  fact  that  large  quantities  of  dust  of  an  injurious  nature  are 
generated  in  the  processes  of  manufacture,  and  accumulated  testi- 
mony shows  that  the  workers  suffer  in  health.  The  raw  material 
after  leaving  the  scutch  mill  is  subjected  to  the  process  of  combing, 
laying  parallel,  and  sorting  the  fibres  of  flax.  This  is  done  partly 
by  hand  and  partly  by  machinery.  Taking  a  rough  handful  or 
strick  of  rough  flax,  the  operative  by  a  swinging  motion  dashes  the 
fibers  onto  the  vertical  needles  forming  the  rougher  or  hackle*    The 

•  Privy  Council  Medical  Report,  1860,  pp.  148-152. 
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fiber  is  drawn  through  these  teeth,  separating  inferior  and  short 
fibers  from  the  better  ones  and  leaving  "  tow  "  as  the  residual.  The 
subsequent  processes  of  hand  hackling  and  sorting  are,  so  far  as  our 
purposes  are  concerned,  practically  the  same.  The  amount  of  dust 
vanes  according  to  the  condition  of  the  material,  but  in  all  much 
of  an  injurious  nature  is  given  off.(") 

The  report  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  even  at  the  present  time 
in  not  a  single  instance,  either  in  hand-hackling  rooms  or  in  machine- 
hackling  rooms,  are  respirators  provided  for  the  use  of  workmen,  and 
it-is  suggested  that  a  special  rule  be  adopted  making  it  mandatory  that 
"  suitable  and  efficient  respirators  shall  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the 
persons  employed  in  roughing,  sorting,  hand  or  machine  hackling, 
preparing,  and  carding."  In  the  inspector's  opinion,  "  Cloth  of  open 
texture,  made  of  fine  yarn  of  woolen  material,  capable  of  being  easily 
washed,  makes  an  excellent  respirator,  which  can  be  worn  with  ad- 
vantage and  without  discomfort." 

A  special  investigation  into  the  conditions  of  work  in  flax  and  linen 
mills,  including  a  thoroughly  qualified  scientific  analysis  of  the  air  in 
flax  mills,  was  made  by  the  Pathological  Laboratory  of  Louvain, 
the  center  of  the  flax  industry  in  France.  This  investigation  proved 
that  the  chief  constituent  of  flax  dust  is  mineral  matter,  the  pro- 
portionate amount  of  which  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  flax 
in  the  different  processes,  being  largest  during  the  process  of  card- 
ing, where  it  was  found  to  be  about  four  times  as  large  in  flax  dust 
as  in  the  outside  atmosphere.  In  addition,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  number  and  proportion  of  micro-organisms  in  flax  dust  were 
enormously  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  proportion  found  in  the 
outside  atmosphere,  the  excess  being  most  pronounced  in  the  dust 
produced  during  the  hand  hackling.  The  dusty  processes  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  were  determined  by  this  investigation  to  be,  first, 
carding;  second,  machine  hackling;  third,  preparing;  and  fourth, 
hand  hackling.  Those  containing  the  largest  amount  of  micro-organ- 
isms, in  the  order  of  their  importance,  were,  first,  hand  hackling; 
second,  carding;  third,  machine  hackling;  fourth,  preparing;  fifth, 
spinning;  and  sixth,  reeling.  The  cause  of  the  injurious  nature  of 
the  flax  dust  previously  referred  to  as  being  very  largely  of  mineral 
origin  was  ascertained  to  be  the  considerable  proportion  of  silica. 
The  health-injurious  conditions  in  the  different  rooms  were  discussed 
briefly,  as  follows : 

The  hackling  rooms,  both  hand  and  machine,  are  described  as  very 
dusty.  Their  condition  explains  the  ill  health  of  the  workers  and  the 
rapid  elimination  of  the  workers  which  takes  place.  As  an  addi- 
tional cause,  reference  is  made  (with  quotations  from  the  writings  of 

°  Report  upon  the  Conditions  of  Work  in  Flax  and  Linen  Mills,  by  Hamilton 
P.  Smith,  p.  10.    London,  1904. 
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the  late  Dr.  C.  D.  Purdon,  of  Belfast,  and  Doctor  Arlidge)  to  the 
arduous  nature  of  the  work  in  the  machine-hackling  rooms,  the 
nature  of  the  work  not  admitting  of  a  moment's  relaxation  on  the 
part  of  the  boys  employed. 

The  carding  rooms  are  described  as  so  dusty  that  the  workers  ap- 
pear to  work  constantly  in  a  mist.  It  is  held  to  be  the  most  unhealthy 
occupation  from  which  results  a  rapid  elimination  of  workers,  only 
those  of  strong  constitution  being  able  to  continue  at  it.  Despite  this, 
the  unhealthy  nature  of  the  work  leads  to  illness  frequently  and 
causes  others  to  abandon  the  work.  The  average  duration  of  employ- 
ment is  the  shortest,  and  yet  the  sickness  among  the  workers  is  the 
greatest.  As  possibly  causing  the  dust  of  the  carding  rooms  to  be 
more  injurious  than  that  of  any  other,  reference  is  made  to  the  metal 
particles  which  must  be  present  in  the  air  from  the  wearing  away  by 
friction  of  the  numerous  teeth  on  the  carding  machines. 

Work  in  the  preparing  rooms  is  not  considered  to  be  comparable 
as  regards  injury  to  health  with  those  described,  and  it  is  pointed 
out  that  the  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  dust  and  of  micro-organisms 
present  in  the  air  are  to  some  extent  vitiated  by  the  fact  that  carding 
and  preparing  are  sometimes  carried  on  in  the  same  room. 

Reeling  is  not  an  injurious  occupation ;  what  injury  to  health  there 
is  arises  from  the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere.  As  a  subsidiary  cause 
of  ill  health  in  these  rooms,  is  the  fact  that  some  of  the  machines  are 
only  capable  of  being  kept  in  motion  by  the  foot  being  pressed  con- 
tinually on  a  bar  underneath  the  machine.  This  necessitates  con- 
tinuous strain  on  the  muscular  system.  (a) 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  should  be  no  very  conclusive 
statistical  data  regarding  the  apparently  very  serious  health-injurious 
effects  of  linen  and  thread  manufacture,  and  in  the  absence  of  such 
data,  especially  for  the  United  States,  no  definite  and  conclusive 
opinion  would  be  warranted,  although  the  general  observations  sus- 
tain the  conclusion  that  the  labor  conditions  in  this  industry  are  very 
far  from  being  what  they  should  be  to  reduce  the  health-injurious 
effects  of  the  various  employments  to  a  minimum. 

HEMP  AND  CORDAGE  MANUFACTURE. 

The  manufacture  of  cordage  ranks  first  in  the  group  of  miscel- 
laneous textile  products,  but  the  industry  never  has  attained  to  as 
large  proportions  in  the  United  States  as  the  home  market  alone 
would  seem  to  warrant.  With  the  introduction  of  machinery  the 
earlier  ropewalks  have  nearly  disappeared  and  conditions  otherwise 

°  Report  upon  the  Conditions  of  Work  in  Flax  and  Linen  Mills,  by  Hamilton 
P.  Smith,  appendix  7,  pp.  22,  23.    London,  1904. 
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in  this  employment  have  undergone  material  changes.  In  the  rope- 
walks  very  common  to  an  earlier  period  it  was  the  practice,  according 
to  Clark,  for  a  man  to  walk  forward  and  backward,  spinning  from 
the  hemp  around  his  waist,  the  twist  being  imparted  from  a  wheel 
turned  by  a  boy.  Occasionally  this  practice  is  still  followed  at  the 
present  time.  That  the  employment  was  more  or  less  injurious  to 
health  is  pointed  out  by  Thackrah,  and  commented  upon  in  Hall's 
Journal  of  Health  in  1832,  where  it  is  stated  that  "  ropewalkers 
suffer  inconvenience  from  their  stooping  position."  In  the  modern 
rope  factory  the  twist  is  imparted  by  rapidly  rotating  machinery  sim- 
ilar to  that  used  in  textile  mills  generally,  making  it  possible,  in  the 
words  of  Clark,  "  to  spin  a  rope  several  thousand  feet  In  length  on  an 
upright  apparatus  occupying  but  a  few  square  feet." 

The  descriptive  account  of  the  processes  and  circumstances  under 
which  the  work  is  carried  on  fully  sustains  the  view  that  a  not  incon- 
siderable amount  of  dust  is  generated  during  practically  every  im- 
portant process,  and  without  question  more  or  less  to  the  injury  of 
the  health  of  the  employees.  In  discussing  the  hygiene  of  this  occu- 
pation much  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  specific  processes  necessary 
for  the  successful  preparation  of  the  hemp,  flax,  jute,  and  other  fiber. 
The  subject  is  referred  to  in  a  special  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
state  board  of  health,  which  is  in  fact  the  only  really  trustworthy 
account  of  present-day  conditions  in  this  employment.  Referring 
to  the  manufacture  of  cordage,  twine,  carpet  yarn,  and  gunny  bags 
the  report  states  that: 

The  raw  material  in  various  forms  comes  in  bales,  which  are  opened 
and  shaken  apart,  and  the  contents  are  then  treated  according  to  their 
nature.  Ordinary  jute  and  hemp,  after  being  shaken  out,  are  run 
through  softening  machines,  in  which  they  are  moistened  with  an 
emulsion  of  oil  and  water,  preparatory  to  carding.  Old  rope,  gunny 
bagging  and  twine  are  run  through  machines  which  pick  the  fibers 
apart  as  a  preliminary  to  other  processes.  Opening,  picking,  soften- 
ing and  carding  are  processes  which  are  exceedingly  dusty,  and  the 
dust  is  very  irritating  to  the  air  passages.  The  machines  which 
straighten  and  twist  the  fibers  also  give  rise  to  much  dust. 

Arlidge  reports  upon  the  conditions  in  this  employwment  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  manufacture  of  rope  and  other  cordage,  formerly  carried  on 
after  a  primitive  fashion  in  "  ropewalks,"  to  be  found  in  every  town, 
has  become  greatly  transformed  by  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
The  great  rope-making  establishment  at  Belfast  has  almost  annihi- 
lated every  ropewalk  in  Ireland,  and  seems  in  a  fair  way  of  doing 
the  same  thing  for  England. 

The  hemp,  Russian  or  Manila,  is  worked  on  the  same  general  lines 
as  flax.  It  has  first  to  be  sorted  and  picked  over  by  girls,  hand- 
roughed  and  heckled,  then  carded  and  a  sliver  formed,  which,  after 
a  certain  degree  of  twisting  in  the  roving  frames,  is  submitted  to  the 
spinning  machines.    Both  the  wet  and  dry  processes  are  used,  the 
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former  principally  for  the  fine  yarn.  The  spun  yarn  is  next  taken 
to  large  tanks  of  boiling  tar,  through  which  it  is  slowly  passed;  this 
done,  the  superfluous  tar  is  pressed  out  between  iron  rollers,  and  the 
yarn  afterwards  slowly  dried.  The  next  business  is  the  twisting  of 
the  yarn  into  strands,  on  the  old  ropewalk  principle,  but  by  the  aid 
of  machines.  Cord  made  from  harsh  fibers  has  to  undergo  a  scouring 
process,  prior  to  sizing  and  polishing,  to  fit  it  for  market. 

This  outline  of  the  processes  conveys  the  general  hygienic  features 
of  rope  making,  and  at  two  points  at  least,  viz,  in  the  sorting  and  the 
heckling  and  preparing  rooms,  the  evil  of  dust  arises  just  as  in  work- 
ing flax  for  linen,  in  no  small  degree,  with  its  inevitable  consequences 
to  the  respiratory  organs. 

Parry  also  refers  to  this  occupation,  and  with  special  reference  to 
health-injurious  consequences  incidental  to  the  manufacture  of  rope 
or  cordage.    He  points  out  that — 

Hemp  is  used  for  ropes,  cords,  and  carpets.  The  manufacture  is 
much  tne  same  as  jute.  No  heckling  machines  are  used.  In  carpet 
making  the  hemp  is  cut  into  12-inch  lengths,  oiled,  and  then  scutched, 
carded,  and  arranged  in  slivers.  The  coarse  fibers  and  woody  matters 
are  removed,  and  the  rest  converted  into  tow.  The  slivers  are  made 
into  large  bales,  which  are  againpassed  through  the  finishing  card, 
by  which  fresh  tow  is  separated.  Wool  is  also  an  important  ingredient 
in  this  industry.  After  the  hempen  foundation  is  made,  short-fibered 
coarse  wool,  wound  on  bobbins,  is  woven  in.  All  these  processes  pro- 
duce dust  of  hemp  and  wool;  especially  is  this  noticed  durijig  the 
emptying  of  the  tow  box,  and  also  during  the  dressing  process,  partic- 
ularly of  hemp  imported  into  this  country. 

The  hemp  must  be  sorted  and  picked  over,  hand  roughed  and 
heckled;  then  carded  and  a  sliver  formed,  twisted  and  spun  either 
by  the  wet  or  dry  process.  In  all  the  early  stages,  especially  sorting 
and  heckling,  dust  is  produced  just  as  it  is  in  linen  making. 

Contrasting  present-day  conditions  in  rope  manufacture  with  the 
earlier  and  very  primitive  processes  common  to  all  ropewalks,  it  is 
somewhat  doubtful  whether  the  change  to  the  almost  universal  use 
of  machinery  has  been  really  a  benefit  to  the  occupation.  The  neces- 
sity of  walking  forward  and  backward  in  the  old-fashioned  ropewalk 
no  doubt  was  of  great  value  as  a  matter  of  mere  physical  exercise,  but 
no  conclusive  observations  have  been  made  a  matter  of  record  which 
would  warrant  a  definite  opinion  as  to  whether  conditions  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  ropewalks  are  better  or  worse  than  those  prevailing  at 
former  periods. 

The  occupation  mortality  statistics  of  cordage  workers  are  limited 
to  English  sources  since  no  data  have  been  made  public  regarding  the 
mortality  of  this  occupation  in  the  United  States.  The  number  of 
male  wage-earners  employed  in  this  industry  in  the  United  States 
in  1905  was  8,646,  a  sufficient  basis  for  a  safe  generalization  if  the 
necessary  mortality  data  were  available.  The  reference  to  the  mor- 
tality of  rope  makers  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual 
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Report  of  the  Registrar-General  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1902 
is  in  part  as  follows : 

The  number  enumerated  in  this  occupation  was  only  6,255  at  the 
last  census,  the  number  being  too  small  to  warrant  detailed  examina- 
tion. As  compared  with  the  standard  for  occupied  and  retired  males 
the  death  rates  fluctuate  widely.  In  the  main  working  time  of  life 
the  comparative  mortality  figure  is  910,  or  9  per  cent  less  than  the 
standard,  and  under  each  heading  except  phthisis  they  suffer  less 
than  the  average  mortality.  (a) 

The  recent  English  statistics  for  this  occupation  are  quite  conclusive 
of  the  unfavorable  effects  of  the  employment  on  health  at  ages  20  to 
34  and  at  55  or  over.  In  the  table  which  follows  a  comparison  is 
made  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes  of  men  in  this  group  with  occu- 
pied males  generally,  and  while  the  differences  are  not  very  pro- 
nounced at  the  earlier  ages,  they  indicate  the  facts  at  least  with 
approximate  accuracy,  and  the  comparison  is,  therefore,  quite  sug- 
gestive. 


MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  MALE  CORDAGE  HUJKBJU,  COMPARED 
WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1002, 
BY  AOB  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,   Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


Death  rate  tor  male  cordage  maksn. 


Rate  per 
1,000. 


Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

males. 


15  to  10  years 

20  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.39 


2.20 
5.75 
6.47 
7.45 
13.03 
32.49 
105.86 


-  0.24 
+  1.34 
+  .46 

-  2.77 

-  4.70 
+  1.48 
+17.47 


90 
130 
108 
73 
73 
105 
120 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further 
comment.  A  more  extended  comparison,  however,  is  made  in  the  next 
table,  in  which  the  mortality  of  cordage  makers  from  consumption 
is  compared  with  the  normal  mortality  of  occupied  males,  by  divi- 
sional periods  of  life.  The  comparison  shows  that  the  mortality  from 
consumption  is  excessive  at  ages  20  to  34  and  55  or  over,  or  at  the 
same  age  period  at  which  the  general  death  rate  of  cordage  makers  is 
in  excess  of  the  normal  mortality  of  occupied  males. 

'Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  p.  lxxxix. 
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MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  MALE  CORDAGE  HEAJKBR8,  COMPARED 
WITH  THAT  OP  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALE8  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO 
1002,  RY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Mortality  from  consumption. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 

occupied 
males. 


Death  rate  for  male  oordage 
makers. 


Rate  per 

1,000. 


Greater(-f) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio  to 

rate  far  all 

occupied 

mans. 


15  to  10  yean... 
20  to  34  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  yean... 
45  to  54  yean... 
65  to  64  yean... 
65  yean  or  oyer 


0.64 
L65 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 


a  24 
2.00 
2.50 
2.48 
LIS 
3.77 
1.60 


-0.30 
+  .54 
+  .56 
-  .26 
-1.86 
+1.61 
+  .30 


44 

135 
128 
01 
30 
176 
135 


The  industrial  insurance  mortality  experience  of  rope  makers  is 
limited  to  109  deaths  from  all  causes.  Of  this  number,  28,  or  25.7 
per  cent,  were  from  consumption,  and  9,  or  8.3  per  cent,  were  from 
respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption.  Of  the  deaths  from 
other  respiratory  diseases,  6  were  from  pneumonia,  1  from  asthma, 
and  2  from  bronchitis.  The  following  table  gives  an  extended  com- 
parison of  the  mortality  of  rope  makers  from  consumption  with  the 
normal  mortality  of  all  males  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United 
States  for  the  seven-year  period  1900  to  1906. 


PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM   CONSUMPTION  AMONG   HOPE 
1807  TO   1006,  COMPARED   WITH   THAT   OF   ALL   MALES   IN  THE   REGISTRATION 
AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1000  TO  1006,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  tor  rope  makers  from  experlenos  of  an  Industrial  Insurance  company;  figures 
for  males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  States 


Age  st  death. 


Deaths  of  rope  makers, 
1807  to  1006T  due  to- 


All 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among — 


Rope 
makers. 


Mates  in 
registration 
area.  1000 

tolOOo. 


16  to  24  yean 13 

26  to  84  years 18 

86  to  44  yean 17 

46  to  64  yean 18 

66  to  64  yean 24 

66  yean  or  over 20 

Total 100 


50.0 
50.0 
41.2 
33.3 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
16.0 
8.1 
2.7 


281 


25.7 


14.8 


These  statistics  show  an  excessive  mortality  from  consumption 
among  rope  makers,  and  this  excess  is  specially  high  at  the  younger 
ages.  One-half  of  the  total  mortality  was  due  to  consumption  at 
ages  15  to  24  and  25  to  84,  against  an  expected  proportion  of  27.8 
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and  31.3,  respectively.  While  the  statistics  are  limited  to  compara- 
tively small  numbers,  the  facts  are  decidedly  suggestive  of  health- 
injurious  conditions  in  the  rope-making  industry. 

The  observations  and  statistical  data  regarding  the  mortality  of 
cordage  makers,  while  not  entirely  conclusive,  indicate  with  at  least 
approximate  accuracy  the  high  degree  of  consumption  frequency  .at 
ages  20  to  34  and  at  55  or  over.  It  is  quite  probable  that  changes 
in  occupation  affect  the  official  vital  statistics  of  this  trade  to  a  suffi- 
cient extent  to  understate  the  true  effect  of  the  employment  on 
health.  There  would  therefore  appear  to  be  unfavorable  conditions 
in  this  employment,  doubtless  largely  due  to  the  exposure  to  vegetable 
fiber  dust,  resulting  in  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  consumption 
frequency  among  the  employees. 

MAKUFACTUBE  OF  JUTE  AND  JTJTE  GOODS. 

The  manufacture  of  jute  and  jute  goods  in  1905  gave  employment 
to  6,083  wage-earners,  but  of  this  number  only  2,437  were  men,  while 
3,083  were  women,  and  563  were  children  under  16  years  of  age.(a) 
The  industry  is  practically  new  in  the  United  States,  and  as  yet  only 
a  beginning  has  been  made  in  its  development,  but  it  is  significant 
that  there  has  been  an  increase  of  50  per  cent  in  the  number  of  wage- 
earners  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  jute  and  jute  goods  during 
the  five  years  ending  with  1905.  No  vital  statistics  have  been  pub- 
lished for  this  industry  as  it  is  carried  on  in  the  United  States,  but 
some  reference  will  subsequently  be  made  to  the  official  statistics  of 
Scotland,  where  the  industry  has  attained  to  very  considerable  pro- 
portions. 

A  brief  description  of  jute  manufacture  was  included  in  Bevan's 
account  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  while  the  description  is  of  somewhat  early  date  it  applies  to 
present-day  conditions,  which  in  the  meantime  have  not  undergone 
a  material  change : 

Formerly  jute  used  to  be  spun  as  flax,  which  it  resembles  in  fiber, 
though  much  coarser.  It  was  heckled,  so  as  to  get  as  much  as  possi- 
ble of  the  fine  fiber,  and  separate  it  from  the  coarse.  The  latter,  how- 
ever, so  greatly  predominated  that  it  was  found  to  be  a  useless  expense, 
and  it  was,  therefore^  treated  like  tow,  and  placed  at  once  in  the  card- 
ing engine.  As  it  is  even  coarser  than  tow,  one  would  naturally 
think  that  more  dust  would  arise,  and  that  the  trade  would  surpass 
the  flax  trade  in  unhealthiness ;  but  this  is  not  so,  owing  to  the  neces- 
sity for  saturating  the  jute  with  oil,  so  as  to  make  the  coarse  and 
brittle  fibers  flexible.  Its  very  roughness,  therefore,  has  proved  a 
sanitary  safeguard  to  the  workers. 

Be  van  enumerates  20  subdivisions  of  labor  in  jute  manufacture, 
but  he  does  not  enlarge  upon  the  health-injurious  conditions  inci- 

•  Census  of  **— -*— -  ~*s,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  190. 
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dental  to  the  different  employments.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
subdivisions  of  labor  in  jute  manufacture  correspond  to  those  in 
textile  manufacture  generally  The  most  serious  factor  injurious  to 
health  in  jute  manufacture  is  the  dust  problem,  which  under  most 
favorable  circumstances,  however,  is  subject  to  material  modifica- 
tion. The  dust  of  jute  under  the  microscope,  according  to  Oliver, 
shows  "  vegetable  fibers  which  are  often  torn  and  ragged  and  there- 
fore with  difficulty  detached  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane." 
The  hygiene  of  this  employment  has  been  discussed  by  various 
authorities,  and  an  excellent  account  of  the  conditions  affecting  the 
health  of  persons  employed  in  jute  manufacture  in  Dundee,  Scot- 
land, was  contributed  to  Oliver's  "Dangerous  Trades,"  by  Mr. 
Harry  J.  Wilson,  one  of  His  Majesty's  inspectors  of  factories,  from 
which  in  part  the  following  extracts  are  made,  emphasizing  the 
more  dusty  processes  of  this  occupation : 

The  first  operation  in  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  jute  con- 
sists in  cutting  the  binding  ropes  of  the  bale  and  opening  out  the 
hard,  compressed  material.  This  is  invariably  done  by  hand,  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  fiber,  still  in  a  compressed  state,  is  passed 
through  between  four  heavy  deeply-fluted  rollers  intersecting  each 
other,  which  open  the  material  somewhat  and  facilitate  its  disen- 
tanglement, before  it  is  placed  on  the  feeding  table  of  the  softener. 
During  these  processes,  while  the  fiber  is  in  a  dry  condition,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  dust  is  shaken  out,  much  of  it  being  of  a  gritty 
nature  ana  consisting  largely  of  fine  particles  of  the  sand  or  mud  in 
which  the  plant  grows.  The  latter  impurities  adhere  to  the  rooty 
portion  of  the  plant,  but  becomes  dispersed  when  the  fiber  is  shaken 
out  and  disturbed.  It  is  in  this  dust  that  tetanus  spores  have  been 
found  in  very  considerable  quantities.  *  *  *  As  matters  at  pres- 
ent stand,  the  preparing  operations  in  jute  factories  are  much  more 
dusty  than  subsequent  processes,  but  the  particles  thrown  off  in  card- 
ing, drawing,  ana  rove  spinning  are  more  of  a  light,  fluffy  nature, 
and  prove  less  irritating  to  the  respiratory  organs  than  the  gritty 
dust  evolved  in  handling  the  dry  jute.  After  the  material  has  been 
effectively  softened,  and  while  in  a  slightly  moist  condition,  it  is  fed 
into  the  "  breaker  "  card.  Here,  owing  to  the  splitting  and  combing 
action  of  the  rapidly-running  card  teeth,  many  rooty  particles  and 
other  impurities  are  removed,  but  the  heavier  matter  falls  below  the 
machines,  from  which  it  is  taken  away  periodically,  so  that  only  the 
lighter  dust  rises  and  is  breathed  by  the  operators. 

The  operations  subsequent  to  carding  evolve  little  dust  relatively, 
but  owing  to  the  excessive  speed  of  spinning- frame  flyers  and  the  fric- 
tion on  the  yarn,  very  light,  fluffy  particles  are  continually  rising  in 
spinning  rooms,  so  that  the  atmosphere  becomes  charged  with  ex- 
tremely fine  portions  of  fiber.  All  horizontal  surfaces  and  the  cloth- 
ing and  hair  of  the  workers  in  these  departments  soon  become  coated 
with  this  dust 

The  dirtiest  and  most  objectionable  processes  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  material  are  undoubtedly  those  of  preparing  and  spinning. 
The  remuneration  of  the  operatives  in  these  departments  is  consider- 
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ably  less  than  that  earned  by  the  weavers.  Thus  a  distinctly  lower 
class  of  employees  engage  in  the  former  processes,  the  more  self- 
respecting  taking  up  weaving  as  a  means  of  livelihood. 

Where  the  finer  qualities  of  fiber  are  treated,  the  amount  of  dust 
evolved  is  comparatively  small,  and  the  factories  fairly  clean;  but  in 
the  coarser  varieties  it  becomes  excessive  and  the  whole  premises 
assume  a  dirty  and  objectionable  aspect.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
observe  here  that  many  women  engaged  in  the  preparing  and  spinning 
operations  of  jute  manufacture  habitually  snuff,  presumably  to  rid 
the  nostrils  of  dust  The  custom  is  rarely  observed  among  women 
outside  Dundee. 

The  prevention  of  the  dispersal  of  dust  in  carding  and  spinning  is 
extremely  difficult,  for  it  appears  to  rise,  more  or  less,  from  the  fiber, 
wherever  it  is  sufficiently  disturbed,  and  from  any  number  of  points, 
even  in  one  room.  Exhaust  fans,  however,  when  placed  immediately 
above  the  softening  machines  and  properly  erected,  undoubtedly 
remove  much  of  the  fine,  gritty  particles  shaken  out  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, and  where  a  hood  is  arranged  above  the  exact  seat  of  dust  pro- 
duction and  communicates  with  a  fan,  there  is  little  to  complain  of. 

This  particular  dust  from  the  raw  material  is  most  irritating  to 
breathe,  and  is  presumably  injurious,  but  fortunately  few  persons 
in  any  one  mill  come  in  contact  with  it. 

To  quote  further,  the  following  remarks  refer  to  the  high  tempera- 
ture and  other  conditions  injurious  to  health  in  jute  spinning  rooms: 

Unquestionably  the  high  temperatures  of  spinning  rooms  are  dis- 
tinctly harmful,  perhaps  more  so  than  is  usually  imagined.  In  fact, 
the  writer,  from  close  observation  of  operatives  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  and  in  dissimilar  industries  exposed  persistently  to  warm 
atmospheres,  is  of  opinion  that  a  general  lowering  of  the  health  (in 
certain  instances  marked)  very  frequently  follows  such  employment 
The  effects  of  constantly  breathing  warm  air,  quite  apart  from  the 
liability  to  chills  which  such  atmospheres  engender,  are  worthy  of 
closer  study  and  scientific  investigation.  Certainly  exposure  to  great 
radiated  heat,  if  the  air  is  not  particularly  warm,  does  not  affect 
workmen  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  opinion  of  Wilson,  based  upon  personal  investigation,  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  weaving  of  jute  is  apparently  a  healthy  occupation, 
judging  from  the  general  appearance  of  the  operatives.  Most  of  these 
operatives  are  women,  including  sack  sewers,  who  as  a  rule  present  a 
ruddy  and  robust  appearance.  The  disease  liability  of  jute  workers 
employed  in  spinning  and  preparing  rooms  to  pulmonary  diseases  is 
also  discussed  by  Wilson,  who  incidentally  comments  upon  other  fac- 
tors injurious  to  health  as  follows: 

Investigations  reveal  a  predisposition  among  factory  workers,  and 

Sarticularly  those  employed  in  spinning  and  preparing  rooms,  to 
evelop  respiratory  troubles,  broncho-pneumonia,  chronic  bronchitis, 
and  pulmonary  emphysema  being  the  most  prominent.  There  is  also 
a  singularly  large  number  of  patients  admitted  to  the  local  infirmary 
suffering  from  lobar  pneumonia.  Rheumatism  is  an  extremely  com- 
mon ailment,  and  can  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  great  varia- 
tions of  temperature  which  operatives  have  frequently  to  withstand. 
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Multiple  tuberculous  lesions  are  frequently  observed  in  the  children 
of  the  poorer  operatives,  and  thus  one  finds  from  time  to  time  young 
persons  at  work  with  portions  of  the  hands  amputated  on  account  of 
scrofulous  or  tuberculous  diseases  of  the  bones.  Slight  deafness  is 
widespread  among  jute  operatives,  but  other  textile  workers  may  be 
afflicted  in  a  similar  degree.  The  excessive  noise  of  jute- weaving 
looms  and  the  persistent  loud  hum  of  spinning  frames  presumably 
account  for  much  of  this.  The  looms,  owing  to  their  large  size  and  the 
weight  and  high  speed  of  the  shuttles,  are  particularly  noisy.  The 
possibility  of  the  dust  inducing  the  formation  of  an  obstruction  with 
the  waxy  secretion  of  the  ear  is  not  excluded.  Indeed,  the  fine  light 
particles  of  fiber  readily  accumulate  in  the  external  auditory  canal. 
A  hoarseness  or  huskiness  of  voice  is  met  with  frequently^and  is 
especially  marked  in  preparing  and  spinning  operatives.  Whether 
this  is  due  to  overstraining  of  the  voice,  shouting  above  the  noise  of 
the  machinery,  or  to  dust  irritation  of  the  vocal  chords  has  never 
been  clearlv  demonstrated.  Anaemia  in  its  commonest  forms  is  a 
frequent  ailment  among  all  the  operatives,  but  doubtless  careless  and 
injudicious  feeding  contributes  to  this  condition  of  health. 

Wilson  describes  the  occurrence  of  "  mill  fever,"  so  called,  which 
no  doubt  contributes  in  a  measure  toward  a  predisposition  to  respira- 
tory and  tubercular  diseases,  as  follows : 

An  illness  locally  known  as  "  mill  fever  "  attacks  about  one- fourth 
of  the  persons  who  commence  labor  in  factories  for  the  first  time. 
The  symptoms  make  their  appearance  a  few  days  after  work  is 
started  and  take  the  form  of  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Headache, 
backache,  lassitude,  thirst,  and  slight  fever.  The  attack  lasts  about 
from  three  to  four  days  and  yields  to  antifebrile  medicines,  followed 
by  tonics.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  patients  are  usually  young 
people  and  are  frequently  of  weak  constitution  or  badly  nourished. 

In  summing  up  his  conclusions  this  authority  calls  attention  to  the 
difficulty  of  differentiating  with  accuracy  between  the  health-injurious 
effects  properly  to  be  charged  to  the  industry  and  the  effects  of  poor 
feeding  and  bad  housing,  which  no  doubt  are  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  Dundee,  since  the  low  physical  and  social  condition  of  the 
operatives  in  jute  factories  is  admitted  to  be  a  marked  feature  of  the 
industry.  In  conclusion,  Wilson  refers  to  the  health  conditions  in 
jute  manufacture  in  East  India,  where  the  industry  has  developed  to 
large  proportions,  stating  that:(a) 

The  reports  of  the  inspectors  of  jute  mills  in  East  India  show  that 
the  industry  is  considered  there  to  have  no  particularly  deleterious 
effects  on  health.  The  mills,  however,  are  built  with  very  high  roofs 
and  are  largely  open  to  the  sky.  The  climate  permits  of  this,  and 
accordingly  the  ventilation  gives  no  trouble.  Another  fact  has  to  be 
borne  in  mind  in  comparing  Indian  operatives  with  those  employed 
at  home*  The  former  are  migratory,  only  remaining  a  year  or  two  at 
the  industry,  and,  presumably,  insufficient  time  is  given  for  any  in- 

a  Mention  may  also  be  made  here  of  a  recently  published  report  of  the  East 
India  Factory  Labor  Commission,  Vol.  It  Parliamentary  Paper  CI>-4292.  Lon- 
don, 1908. 
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jurious  effects  to  betray  themselves;  whereas  in  Scotland  the  bulk  of 
a  lifetime  is  spent  by  a  worker  in  a  jute  factory. 

The  conclusions  of  Wilson  are  fully  sustained  by  other  qualified 
observers,  and  an  account  by  Arlidge  of  this  employment  is  included 
in  this  review  of  qualified  medical  opinions  regarding  the  health- 
injurious  conditions  in  this  industry: 

In  general  principle  the  processes  resemble  those  in  use  in  making 
linen,  but  as  the  fibers  of  jute  are  coarser,  longer,  and  more  brittle 
than  those  of  flax  slight  differences  exist  in  the  mechanical  opera- 
tions. Hackling  is,  01  recent  years,  not  employed,  but  the  jute  is  at 
once  sent  to  the  carding  machine.  But  what  would  be  a  most  dusty 
and  injurious  operation  is  rendered  comparatively  harmless  by  the 
previous  profuse  sprinkling  of  the  jute  with  water  and  train  oil,  for 
the  purpose  of  rendering  the  fibers  more  flexible.  This  preparatory 
moistening  and  softening  of  the  material  is  an  advantage  in  the  sub- 
sequent operations  of  preparing  and  spinning,  by  reducing  greatly 
the  amount  of  dust  that  this  harsh  substance  would  otherwise  give 
off.  Nevertheless,  I  have  seen  jute  in  the  course  of  spinning  give  off 
much  coarse  dust,  and  should  anticipate  that  could  the  statistics  of 
the  jute  manufacture  be  got  at  they  would,  on  the  whole,  exhibit 
still  more  insanitary  results  than  do  those  of  the  linen  trade. 

It  is  only  for  Scotland  that  the  vital  statistics  of  workers  in  jute 
have  been  separately  recorded,  but  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether 
employment  in  the  industry  is  sufficiently  permanent  to  warrant  final 
conclusions.  During  the  three  years  ending  with  1892  there  occurred 
in  Scotland  132  deaths  of  jute  workers  ages  25  to  64,  and  of  this 
number  only  26,  or  19.7  per  cent,  were  from  consumption.  There  also 
occurred  20  deaths  from  bronchitis,  15  from  pneumonia,  and  4  from 
other  respiratory  diseases,  a  total  of  65  deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
lungs  and  air  passages,  or  49.2  per  cent  of  the  mortality  from  all 
causes.  In  commenting  upon  the  mortality  of  persons  employed  in 
the  manufacture  of  jute,  the  Supplement  to  the  Thirty-eighth  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Scotland  states  that  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  system  and  phthisis  are  especially  prominent  as 
causes  of  death,  and  that  to  these  diseases  may  be  added  diseases  of 
the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems.  If,  however,  the  general 
death  rates  of  jute  workers  are  compared  with  the  corresponding 
mortality  of  males  generally,  the  rates  are  rather  below  than  above 
the  average  except  at  ages  15  to  19.  This  rather  unexpected  result 
is  no  doubt  due  in  part  to  occupation  selection,  but  as  has  been  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  the  class  of  labor  employed  in  jute  manufacture 
in  Scotland  is  of  a  decidedly  low  order.  The  details  of  the  mortality 
for  three  years  ending  with  1892  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table, 
which  has  been  abstracted  from  the  report  (p.  Ixxi)  previously 
referred  to; 
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MORTALITY  OF  MALE  EMPLOYEES  IN  JUTO  MANUFAOTIJBM   IN   SCOTLAND, 

1890  TO  1892. 

[From  the  Supplement  to  the  Thirty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  of  Scotland.] 


Age. 


Yean  of 
Mfe.(«) 


Deaths. 


Rate 


1,000. 


Rate  per 
1,000  far  an 
employed 


15  to  19  yean.... 
20  to  34  yean.... 
25  to  44  yean.... 
45  to  64  yean.... 
66  yean  or  over. 


7,077 
3,180 
6,250 
2,668 
441 


5.23 
7.86 
7.23 
36.60 
83.90 


5.72 
7.53 
9.96 
2434 
99.58 


■The  years  of  life  as  used  in  this  table  means  three  times  the  number  of  employees 
In  jute  manufacture  enumerated  at  the  census  of  1891. 

The  Supplement  to  the  Forty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Scotland,  published  in  1905,  comments  at  greater  length 
upon  this  employment,  and  again  the  statistical  data  contradict  some  of 
the  previously  quoted  medical  conclusions  unfavorable  to  the  industry. 
According  to  the  report,  males  in  jute  manufacture  experienced  death 
rates  at  ages  25  to  44  and  45  to  64  below  the  corresponding  death  rates 
of  all  males  in  Scotland.  At  ages  25  to  64  there  occurred  145  deaths 
from  all  causes  among  jute  workers,  and  of  this  number  26,  or  17.9  per 
cent,  were  from  consumption  and  other  tubercular  diseases,  while  19 
were  from  pneumonia,  12  from  bronchitis,  and  3  from  other  respira- 
tory diseases,  a  total  of  60  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air 
passages,  or  41.4  per  cent  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes.  The  facts 
in  detail  regarding  the  general  mortality  of  jute  workers,  by  divi- 
sional periods  of  life,  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1902,  are  set 
forth  in  the  table  below,  which  has  also  been  abstracted  from  the  re- 
port (p.  cxxvii)  previously  referred  to: 

MORTALITY  OF  MALE  EMPLOYEES   IN  JUTO   MANUFACTURE  IN  SCOTLAND, 

1900  TO  1902. 


(From  the  Supplement  to  the  Forty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  of  Scotland.] 

Registrar-General  of 

Age. 

Yean  of 
life.(o) 

Deaths. 

Rate  per 
1,000. 

Rate  per 

1,000  for  all 

employed 

males. 

15  to  34  years 

12,213 

9,294 

4,740 

888 

57 
59 
86 
61 

4.67 

6.36 

18.14 

68.69 

2S  to  44  yean 

9.32 

46  to  64  yean 

26.82 

65  yean  or  over 

•  The  years  of  life  as  used  In  this  table  means  three  times  the  number  of  employees 
m  jute  manufacture  enumerated  at  the  census  of  1901. 

The  available  statistical  data  do  not  warrant  a  definite  conclusion 
at  the  present  time,  but  the  observed  conditions  in  the  industry  sug- 
gest that  the  same  may  safely  be  classed  among  the  dusty  trades  more 
or  less  injurious  to  health  and  predisposing  to  consumption. 
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PAPEB  AND  PULP  MANUFACTUBE. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  and  wood  pulp,  according  to  the  census 
of  1905,  gave  employment  to  65,964  wage-earners,  the  number  of 
which  had  increased  33  per  cent  during  the  preceding  five  years.  The 
industry  is  concentrated  in  large  plants,  in  which,  broadly  speaking, 
the  conditions  of  work,  with  particular  reference  to  disease  and  ex- 
posure to  other  health-injurious  circumstances,  are  more  satisfactory 
than  in  small  establishments.  The  industry  has  undergone  a  markod 
change  within  recent  years,  and  the  predominating  material  used  in 
manufacture  now  consists  of  wood  pulp,  in  place  of  linen  rags,  which 
in  the  past  constituted  the  sole  material  from  which  paper  was  made. 
Among  other  materials  which  are  at  the  present  time  employed  in 
paper  manufacture,  aside  from  wood  pulp,  are  chiefly  rags,  including 
cotton  and  flax  waste  and  sweepings,  manila  stock,  including  jute, 
bagging,  rope,  waste,  threads,  and  straw,  which  last  is  being  employed 
to  an  increasing  extent,  including  the  rice  straw  of  the  Southern 
States. 

The  most  important  dust-producing  material  is  rags,  which,  as  a 
rule,  however,  are  subjected  to  a  preliminary  sorting  process  outside 
of  paper  mills.  A  careful  sorting  process  is  necessary  to  eliminate 
colored  Tags,  which  are  not  adapted  for  white  paper  making,  all  of 
which  is  carried  on  in  the  rag  and  sorting  rooms,  which  form  the 
dustiest  section  of  a  paper  mill.  The  sorting  and  the  transfer  of  the 
rags  to  the  cylinders  in  which  they  are  boiled  under  high  pressure 
with  caustic  soda  are,  according  to  Arlidge,  the  only  important  proc- 
esses in  which  dust  is  set  free  except  at  the  tear-up  machines  and  to  a 
limited  extent  in  the  bleaching  department,  where  there  is  often  a 
diffusion  of  the  dust  of  bleaching  powder,  which,  however,  can  be  pre- 
vented by  previously  moistening  it,  which  is  often  the  case. 

The  health-injurious  aspects  of  the  industry  are  referred  to  in  a  re- 
port of  the  Massachusetts  state  board  of  health  to  the  effect  that — 

The  operatives  engaged  in  certain  of  the  processes  of  paper  making 
are  exposed  to  considerable  dust  from  rags  used  in  the  manufacture ; 
those  engaged  in  other  departments  are  exposed  more  or  less  to  wet; 
and  those  in  still  others  are  exposed  to  no  industrial  dangers  whatever. 
The  most  important  department  of  such  a  mill,  from  a  sanitary  stand- 
point, is  the  rag-sorting  room.  In  most  of  the  mills  visited  provision 
exists  for  carrying  away,  by  mechanical  ventilation^  the  dust  arising 
from  the  handling  of  the  rags;  in  some,  no  provision  whatever  is 
made.  On  account  of  the  nature  of  the  raw  material,  it  is  generally 
thought  that  there  is  some  risk  of  infection  of  those  who  handle  the 
rags,  and  smallpox  is  everywhere  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  most  im- 

Eortant  possible  dangers  of  the  paper  industry.    It  would  appear, 
owever,  from  facts  obtainable,  that  cases  of  infection  traceable  to  the 
handling  of  rags  are  not  common.    In  some  of  the  establishments,  it  is 
said,  the  rag  sorters  are  seldom  sick.    In  the  establishments  visited 
>  operatives  had  generally  the  appearance  of  health  and  strength. 
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a  comparison  is  made  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes  among  men  in 
this  group  with  that  of  occupied  males  generally,  and  the  comparison 
shows  that  it  is  only  at  ages  15  to  19,  and  65  or  over,  that  the  general 
death  rate  of  persons  employed  in  paper  manufacture  exceeds  the 
general  average. 


MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  PAPER  MAKERS,  COMPARED  WITH 
THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY 
AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths 
and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


Death  rate  for  paper  makers. 


Rate  per 
1,000. 


Greater 
(+)  or  less 

(-)than 
rate  for  all 

occupied 
males. 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

males. 


15  to  19  years... 
20  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.39 


3.46 
4.01 
6.02 
6.66 
11.05 
26.38 
94.80 


+1.02 

-  .40 

-  .99 
-3.56 
-6.68 
-4.63 
+6.41 


142 
91 
84 
65 
62 
85 

107 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further 
comment.  A  more  extended  comparison,  however,  is  made  in  the 
next  table,  in  which  the  mortality  of  paper  makers  from  consumption 
is  compared  with  the  normal  mortality  of  occupied  males  from  this 
disease,  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  The  comparison  shows  that  the 
mortality  from  consumption  was  below  the  average  at  all  ages. 


MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  PAPER  MAKERS,  COMPARED  WITH 
THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY 
AGE  GROUPS. 

fFrom  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Mortality  from  consumption. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


Death  rate  for  paper  makers. 


Rate 


Ate  per 
1,000. 


Greater  (+) 
orlesa(-) 
than  rate 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio  to 
rate  for 
all  occu- 
pied males. 


15  to  19  years. . . 
20  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years. . . 
85  to 44  years.. 
45  to 54  years... 
55  to  64  years.. 
55  years  or  over, 


0.54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 


0.54 
1.29 
1.95 
2.13 
1.78 
1.86 
1.02 


—  .26 

—  .08 

—  .61 
—1.28 

—  .30 

—  .09 


100 
83 

98 
78 
59 
86 
82 
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The  foregoing  comparison  indicates  a  degree  of  consumption  fre- 
quency below  the  average  for  paper  makers,  but  the  differences  are 
not  very  pronounced  and  at  certain  periods  of  life  are  very  slight. 
It  is  quite  probable  that  occupation  changes  affect  the  accuracy  of  the 
official  vital  statistics  and  that  the  health-injurious  effects  of  the  in- 
dustry are  more  serious  than  is  disclosed  by  an  analysis  of  the 
available  statistical  information  regarding  this  employment. 

The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  paper 
makers  are  limited  to  115  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  34,  or  29.6 
per  cent,  were  from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  paper  makers 
from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption,  9  were  from  pneu- 
monia and  1  was  from  bronchitis.  There  were  44  deaths  of  paper 
makers  from  consumption  and  from  other  respiratory  diseases  com- 
bined, or  38.3  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality  was  due  to  diseases  of 
the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The  excess  in  the  mortality  of  paper 
makers  from  consumption  is  clearly  brought  out  in  the  tabular  pre- 
sentation of  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  disease,  by  divi- 
sional periods  of  life. 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  PAPER  MAKJBRS, 

1897  TO   1906,  COMPARED   WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE   REGISTRATION 
AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  paper  makers  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company ;  figures 
for  males  in  the  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United 
States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  84  yean.. 
36  to  44  years... 
45  to  64  years.. 

65  to  64  years... 

66  years  or  over, 

Total 


Deaths  of  paper  makers, 
1897  to  1006,  due  to— 


Per  oent  of  deaths  due 
to  consumption  among— 


AU 


115 


Consump- 
tion. 


34 


Paper 
makers. 


46.2 
63.6 
38.9 
13.3 
13.0 
5.6 


29.6 


Males  in 

registration 

area,  1900  to 

1906. 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


14.8 


While  according  to  this  table  the  consumption  mortality  of  paper 
makers  was  excessive  at  all  ages  except  45  to  54,  the  excess  was  most 
pronounced  at  ages  15  to  44.  At  ages  15  to  24,  out  of  every  100  deaths 
from  all  causes,  46.2  were  from  consumption,  against  27.8  expected; 
at  ages  25  to  34  the  proportion  was  53.6,  against  31.3  expected ;  and  at 
ages  35  to  44  the  proportion  was  38.9,  against  23.6  expected. 

CABINETMAKERS. 

The  occupation  of  the  cabinetmaker  is  a  well-defined  and  separate 
branch  of  carpentry  practically  limited  to  the  manufacture  of  furni- 
ture, and  men  in  this  employment  are  often  separately  classified  as 
furniture  makers  and  repairers.     Occasionally  the  classification  in* 
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eludes  upholsterers,  but  since  the  exposure  to  health-injurious  condi- 
tions is  essentially  different  in  the  two  occupations,  such  a  grouping 
is  not  in  conformity  to  the  conditions  under  which  the  two  employ- 
ments are  carried  on.  The  census  of  1900  returns  the  number  of 
cabinetmakers  at  35,641,  but  in  addition  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  furniture  manufacture  was  23,078.  In  the  vital  statistics 
of  the  census  of  1900,  however,  cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers  are 
combined  into  one  group,  but  the  mortality  returns  were  limited  to 
the  registration  States,  giving  the  combined  number  of  the  two  em- 
ployments for  known  ages  15  years  or  over  as  24,695.  Among  this 
number  there  occurred  during  the  census  year  446  deaths  from  all 
causes,  or  at  the  rate  of  18.06  per  1,000  per  annum,  against  a  general 
average  for  all  occupations  of  only  15.16.  The  mortality  from  con- 
sumption among  cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers,  according  to  the 
census,  was  excessively  high,  or  3.59  per  1,000,  against  2.37  for  all 
occupations,  and  2.62  for  the  manufacturing  and  mechanical  indus- 
tries class.  The  consumption  mortality  of  cabinetmakers  and  uphol- 
sterers was  also  decidedly  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  mortality  of 
carpenters  and  joiners.  While  the  consumption  mortality  rate  for 
cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers  was  3.59  per  1,000,  as  previously 
stated,  the  corresponding  rate  for  carpenters  and  joiners  was  2.31. 
It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  that  while  among  cabinetmakers  and 
upholsterers  the  proportion  of  persons  of  ages  65  or  over  was  6  per 
cent,  the  corresponding  proportion  for  carpenters  and  joiners  was  7.9 
per  cent.  If  the  two  employments  had  been  separately  returned  the 
value  of  the  data  would  have  been  very  materially  increased.  It  is 
quite  safe  to  assume,  however,  that  of  the  two  occupations,  that  of  the 
upholsterer  is  more  injurious  to  health  than  the  employment  of  the 
cabinetmaker. 

Qualified  medical  opinion  is  divided  as  to  the  health-injurious 
effects  of  the  continuous  inhalation  of  wood  dust,  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  dust  of  hard  wood  is  more  injurious  than  the  dust  of 
soft  wood,  and  that  the  most  injurious  of  all  is  the  dust  of  so-called 
satinwood,  or  African  boxwood,  which,  however,  is  used  in  only  very 
limited  quantities  for  special  purposes,  which  will  be  referred  to 
again  under  wood  turners  and  other  woodworkers  subsequently  to  be 
mentioned. 

Ramazzini  held  the  opinion  that  workers  in  wood  do  not  suffer 
any  serious  inconvenience  on  account  of  their  employment,  except 
those  working  in  cypress,  which  produces  headache,  an  opinion  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  confirmed  by  extensive  experience  in  our  numer- 
ous cypress  shingle  mills.  At  least  no  qualified  medical  opinion  has 
been  made  a  matter  of  record,  to  the  effect  that  employees  in  cypress 
mills  are  subject  to  particularly  injurious  conditions.  Thackrah, 
writing  in  1832,  refers  to  health-injurious  consequences  among  men 
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working  in  particular  kinds  of  hard  wood,  and  his  opinion  is  here 
quoted,  since  it  was  fully  confirmed  by  subsequent  experience. 
"Cabinetmakers  suffer  from  the  dust  when  they  saw  African,  cam, 
rosewood,  and  Spanish  mahogany.  The  first  of  these  is  most  inju- 
rious. Its  dust  produces  sneezing,  headache,  sickness,  and  sometimes 
vomiting.    This  wood,  however,  is  rarely  used." 

B.  W.  Richardson,  M.  D.,  also  commented  upon  wood  dust  as  more 
or  less  injurious  to  health  and  as  a  substance  injurious  to  the  lungs, 
stating  that — 

The  dusts  of  some  kinds  of  wood,  to  which  turners  of  wood  and 
fine  cutters  of  wood  are  exposed,  are  causes  of  much  irritation  of  the 
lungs  and  of  bronchial  cough.  The  dust  is  fine  and  penetrating, 
and  when  it  is  from  colored  wood  it  imparts  its  own  peculiar  color 
to  the  bronchial  secretion.  I  have  seen  these  phenomena,  markedly 
in  the  case  of  mahogany  carvers,  in  those  who  carve  ornaments  for 
couches  and  other  articles  of  furniture.  The  work  gives  rise  to  a 
great  quantity  of  wood  dust,  which  is  constantly  inhaled.  In  carv- 
ing, the  artisan  has  to  keep  up  a  blowing  process  with  the  lips  in 
order  to  blow  away  the  small  portions  of  wood  which  he  removes 
with  the  chisel.    This  process  is  very  wearying,  but  the  chief  com- 

?laint  made  by  the  worker  is  of  the  dust  he  draws  back  in  inhalation, 
'he  mischief  is  greatly  increased  in  the  rooms  where  the  ventilation 
is  imperfect.  The  cough  is  usually  attended  with  copious  secretion 
from  the  bronchial  tubes,  and  I  have  more  than  once  known  the  loss 
from  this  cause  so  copious  as  to  cause  other  symptoms  of  wasting 
and  exhaustion  allied  to  phthisis  pulmonalis  and  constituting  what 
has  been  called  bronchial  phthisis.  As  a  rule,  however,  those  who 
suffer  from  this  form  of  disease  recover  when  they  are  removed 
from  their  occupation  and  are  placed  in  favorable  circumstances  for 
recovery. 

More  recent  observations  are  by  Parry,  who  refers  to  the  employ- 
ment of  cabinetmakers,  but  who,  in  particular,  considers  the  process 
of  sandpapering  and  the  resulting  mixture  of  mineral  with  organic 
dust.  In  his  opinion,  "carpenters,  joiners,  turners,  and  cabinet- 
makers are  exposed  to  the  risks  of  breathing  in  wood  dust ;  but  the 
lung-disease  death  rate — 337  compared  with  402  for  all  males — does 
not  seem  to  prove  that  much  harm  is  caused  by  its  inhalation." 

Tracy  refers  very  briefly  to  the  occupation,  and  after  stating  that 
dust  of  vegetable  origin  is  on  the  whole  quite  harmless,  holds,  regard- 
ing the  effect  of  wood  dust  in  particular,  as  follows:  "The  workmen 
who  inhale  vegetable  dust  do  not  as  a  rule  suffer  in  consequence. 
The  dust  of  wood,  in  particular,  is  so  harmless  that  it  seems  more 
appropriate  to  speak  of  cabinetmakers  and  carpenters  under  another 
heading,  as  their  attitude  while  at  work  has  more  to  do  in  bringing 
on  disease  than  the  atmosphere  they  breathe.  The  dust  of  the  hard 
woods,  as  mahogany,  rosewood,  etc.,  may  cause  slight  irritation  of 
he  larynx  and  trachea  and  a  tendency  to  bronchial  catarrh." 
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The  annual  reports  of  English  factory  inspectors  contain  frequent 
references  to  the  health-injurious  effects  of  African  boxwood,  or 
so-called  satinwood,  rosewood,  etc.,  but  since  the  manufacture  of 
small  articles  in  which  this  wood  is  used  brings  the  employment 
more  properly  within  the  group  of  wood  turners  and  carvers,  the 
peculiar  effects  of  the  dust  of  this  wood  on  health  will  there  be  con- 
sidered in  more  detail. 

As  previously  stated,  the  United  States  census  returns  combine  the 
mortality  of  cabinetmakers  with  that  of  upholsterers;  and  the  only 
official  vital  statistics  are  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island  for  the 
decade  ending  with  1906.  The  number  of  deaths  of  cabinetmakers 
recorded  was  only  50  from  all  causes,  and  of  this  number  12,  or  24  per 
cent,  were  from  consumption.  The  number  of  deaths  from  respira- 
tory diseases  other  than  consumption  among  men  in  this  occupation 
was  9,  which,  combined  with  the  mortality  from  consumption,  re- 
turned 21  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages,  or  42 
per  cent  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes.  The  corresponding  per- 
centage of  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  respiratory  dis- 
eases for  all  males  in  Rhode  Island  was  30.3  per  cent. 

The  most  recent  English  mortality  statistics  of  cabinetmakers 
are  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1902,  referred  to  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  in 
part  as  follows : 

Cabinetmakers  suffer  more  severely  than  all  occupied  and  retired 
males  at  ages  under  20  and  above  65,  but  at  all  intermediate  ages 
the  death  rates  are  below  the  standard,  while  at  every  stage  of 
life  they  exceed  those  of  carpenters.  In  the  main  working  period 
the  comparative  mortality  figure  of  cabinetmakers  is  956,  or  5  per 
cent,  below  the  standard.  They  suffer  less  than  the  average  from  in- 
fluenza, alcoholism,  and  liver  disease,  as  well  as  from  diseases  of  the 
nervous,  circulatory,  and  respiratory  systems;  the  mortality  from 
accident  is  also  low.  On  the  other  hand,  among  these  workers  both 
cancer  and  phthisis  are  more  fatal  than  the  average,  and  suicide  is 
more  common.  (°) 

The  recent  English  mortality  statistics  for  cabinetmakers  are  not 
quite  conclusive  as  to  the  generally  unfavorable  effects  of  this  industry 
on  health.  In  the  table  which  follows  a  comparison  is  made  of  the 
mortality  from  all  causes  among  men  in  this  group  with  that  of  occu- 
pied males  generally,  and  while  the  returns  are  not  entirely  conclusive 
they  are  suggestive  of  more  or  less  unfavorable  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  employment,  since  at  ages  35  to  64  the  departure  from 
the  normal  is  very  slight  and  probably  to  a  not  inconsiderable  extent 
the  result  of  occupation  changes  more  or  less  likely  to  impair  the 
value  of  the  available  statistical  data. 

"Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  In  England  and  Wales,  p.  lxxx. 
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MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  CABINETMAKERS,  COMPARED  WITH 
THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY 
AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual   Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages   in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1.000 
for  all  oc- 
cupied 


Death  rate  for  cabinetmakers. 


Rate  per 
1,000. 


Greater 
(+)orle*s 
(-)than 
rate  for  all 

occupied 
males. 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

mates. 


16  to  19  years... 
20  to  34  years... 

35  to  34  years.. 

36  to 44  years... 
46  to  64  years... 
66  to 64  years... 
66  years  or  over 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.30 


2.61 
3.73 
5.20 
9.84 
17.34 
3tt  65 
82.99 


+0.17 

—  .68 

—  .81 
38 
39 
36 
41 


107 
85 
87 
96 
98 
99 
94 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further 
comment.  A  more  extended  comparison  is  made  in  the  next  table,  in 
which  the  mortality  of  cabinetmakers  from  consumption  is  compared 
with  the  normal  mortality  of  occupied  males  from  this  disease,  by 
divisional  periods  of  life.  The  comparison  shows  that  the  mortality 
from  consumption  was  excessive  at  all  ages,  but  in  marked  contrast 
to  a  low  general  death  rate  at  ages  20  to  64.  The  corresponding  death 
rates  from  consumption  were  excessive  for  cabinetmakers  at  all  ages 
15  or  over.  While  the  excess  was  not  very  marked,  the  departure 
from  the  normal  is  quite  significant  at  ages  35  to  44. 


MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  CABINETBLiEEBS,  COMPARED  WITH 
THAT  OP  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902, 
RY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual   Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,   Deaths,  and  Marriages   in  England  and  Wales.] 


Mortality  from  consumption. 

Death  rate 

per  1,000  for 

all  occupied 

males. 

Death  rate  for  cabinetmakers. 

Age  at  death. 

Rate  per 
1,000. 

Greater  (+) 
orle*s(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  oc- 
cupied 
males. 

Ratio  to 
rate  for  all 
occupied 

maws. 

15  to  19  yean 

a  64 

1.66 

a  oo 

1.65 

+0.15 
+  .10 

128 

20  to  24  Wra 

106 

M  to  34  years . . 
35  to  44  years . . . 
46  to  54  years . . . 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over. 


2.74 

3.79 

+  1.05 

3.04 

3.83 

+  .79 

116 

2.71 

+  .65 

1.11 

1.86 

+  .75 

107 
138 
126 
125 

luS 
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The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  cabinet- 
makers include  817  deaths  from  all  causes.  Of  this  number  162,  or 
19.8  per  cent,  were  from  consumption-  In  the  mortality  from  respira- 
tory diseases  other  than  consumption  there  were  75  deaths  from  pneu- 
monia, 14  from  asthma,  14  from  bronchitis,  and  17  from  other  less 
frequent  respiratory  diseases.  Of  the  total  mortality  34.5  per  cent 
was  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The  mortality  from 
consumption  was  excessive  at  all  ages,  but  most  so  at  25  to  34,  when 
out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes  55.7  were  from  consumption 
against  a  normal  expected  proportion  of  31.3.  The  analysis  of  the 
mortality  from  consumption  in  detail  is  presented  in  the  following 
table : 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  CABDIETfflAKSlM, 
1897  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  cabinetmakers  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company;  figures 
for  males  In  the  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United 
States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


15  to  24  yean... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total.... 


Deaths  of  cabinetmakers 
1897  to  1906,  due  to- 


All  causes. 


39 
61 
82 
136 
197 
302 


817 


Consump- 
tion. 


162 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among— 


Cabinet- 
makers. 


35.9 
65.7 
48.8 
22.8 
14.7 
4.6 


19.8 


in 

registration 

area,  1900 

to  1908. 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15. 0 
8.1 
2.7 


14.0 


The  observations  and  statistical  data  regarding  the  mortality  of 
cabinetmakers  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  degree  of  consumption 
frequency  in  this  employment  is  decidedly  excessive,  and  without 
question  directly  connected  with  the  health-injurious  circumstances 
of  the  trade.  The  excess  in  the  degree  of  consumption  frequency  is 
most  marked  at  ages  35  or  over,  which  would  make  it  probable  that 
the  type  of  the  disease  as  met  with  in  this  employment  assumes,  in 
many  cases,  the  fibroid  form,  or  that  of  a  distinct  occupation  disease. 

WOOD  TTTBNERS  AND  CABVEBS. 

Wood  turning  and  carving  are  industries  in  which  the  conditions 
affecting  health  and  life  are  much  the  same  as  in  cabinetmaking 
and  other  woodworking  industries.  The  amount  of  wood  dust  in- 
haled is  probably  larger,  but  no  very  conclusive  information  is  availa- 
ble, with  the  exception  of  the  health-injurious  effects  of  working 
on  so-called  African  boxwood,  or  satinwood,  much  of  which  is  used 
for  shuttle  making.  The  effects  of  the  dust,  however,  are  probably  not 
as  serious  to  the  lungs  as  to  the  system  generally,  and  the  most  im- 
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portent  effect  of  the  dust  of  African  boxwood  is  paralysis  of  the 
nerves.  The  whole  subject  was  carefully  considered  before  the  com- 
mission on  industrial  diseases,  and  rules  have  been  issued  prohibiting 
the  use  of  this  wood,  except  under  certain  specified  restrictions. 
The  symptoms,  as  defined  by  Oliver,  are  similar  to  those  occurring 
among  cabinetmakers  and  joiners,  who  saw,  chip,  and  otherwise 
manipulate  the  sequoia  wood  of  our  Pacific  coast.  It  is  stated  that 
they  resemble  those  exhibited  by  persons  who  are  suffering  from  a 
bad  cold  in  the  head  and  chest,  including  irritation  in  the  throat 
and  bronchial  tubes,  accompanied  by  cough,  labored  breathing,  and 
quickened  pulse.  The  symptoms  usually  last  only  for  a  day  or  two 
and  are  usually  seen  only  among  men  who  are  working  with  the  wood 
for  the  first  time.  A  tolerance  seems  to  be  established  in  regard 
to  it,  except  in  the  case  of  men  who  are  liable  otherwise  to  bronchi- 
tis and  asthma. 

Oliver  enlarges  upon  the  subject  and,  after  pointing  out  that  certain 
kinds  of  wood  have  a  bad  reputation  among  joiners  and  that  some 
sawdusts  are  more  irritating  than  others,  probably  from  the  large 
amount  of  inorganic  matter  which  they  contain,  he  refers  to  condi- 
tions in  Lancashire,  where  "  the  dust  given  off  during  the  manufac- 
ture of  shuttles  for  weaving  purposes  is  a  cause  of  malaise  to  the 
workmen  employed.  Many  of  them  suffer  from  headache,  coryza, 
excessive  secretion  of  tears,  and  attacks  of  asthma."  "The  men 
who  suffered  presented  a  pale  and  jaundiced  appearance;  their  breath 
had  a  peculiar  camphor-like  odor.  Several  of  them  had  attacks  of 
difficulty  of  breathing  and  of  precordial  pain  accompanied  by  cold 
sweating.    There  was  also  marked  slowing  of  the  heart's  action." 

The  health-injurious  effects  of  wood  working  in  hard  woods,  such 
as  ebony  and  rosewood,  have  been  recognized  by  different  authorities 
on  occupation  diseases,  and  according  to  Arlidge  of  all  woods  rose- 
wood produces  the  most  obnoxious  dust,  emphasizing  the  fact  that 
physical  conformation  and  density  of  dust  particles  are  not  the  sole 
factors  governing  the  health-injurious  effects  on  the  human  system. 

The  most  recent  English  mortality  statistics  of  wood  turners  and 
coopers  are  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1902,  referred  to  in  the 
Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-Gen- 
eral in  part  as  follows: 

At  every  group  of  ages  except  15  to  20  years,  the  death  rate  exceeds 
the  standard  for  all  occupied  and  retired  males,  the  excess  being 
greatest  in  middle  life.  In  the  main  working  period  the  comparative 
mortality  figure  is  1,181,  or  18  per  cent  above  the  standard.  From 
all  the  principal  causes,  except  accident,  the  mortality  exceeds  the 
average.  Wood  turners  and  coopers  are  specially  liable  to  phthisis, 
as  wefl  as  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  and  to  Bright's  disease. 

The  recent  English  statistics  of  wood  turners  are  quite  conclusive 
of  the  unfavorable  effects  of  this  industry  on  health.    In  the  table 
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which  follows  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  mortality  from*  all  causes 
among  men  in  this  group  with  that  of  occupied  males  generally,  and 
the  result  is  decidedly  suggestive  of  conditions  in  the  trade  more  or 
less  unfavorable  to  life  and  health.  The  excess  in  the  general  death 
rate  of  wood  turners  is  met  with  at  all  ages,  but  is  most  pronounced 
at  ages  45  or  over. 

MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  WOOD  TURNERS,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT 
OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.! 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 
tor  all  occu- 
pied males. 


Death  rate  of  wood  turners. 


Rate 


Ate  per 
1,00& 


Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  occu- 
pied males. 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

males. 


15  to  19  years... 
20  to  24  years... 
26  to  34  years... 
36  to  44  years... 
46  to  64  years... 
66  to  64  years... 
65  yean  or  over 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 


1.94 
4.46 
6.23 
11.69 
24.98 
34.70 
92.82 


-0.50 
+  .05 
+  .22 
+1.47 
+7.25 
+3.69 
+4.43 


80 
101 
104 
114 
141 
112 
105 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further 
comment.  A  more  extended  comparison,  however,  is  made  in  the 
next  table,  in  which  the  mortality  of  wood  turners  from  consumption 
is  compared  with  the  normal  mortality  of  occupied  males  from  this 
disease,  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  The  comparison  shows  that 
the  mortality  from  consumption  was  excessive  at  all  ages,  but  decid- 
edly so  at  ages  35  to  54,  when  the  excess  was  1.05  per  1,000  at  ages 
35  to  44  and  2.48  per  1,000  at  45  to  54. 


MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  WOOD  TURNERS,  COMPARED  WITH 
THAT  OP  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY 
AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


16  to  19  years... 
20  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
86  to  44  years... 
46  to  54  years... 
56  to  64  years... 
66  years  or  over, 


Mortality  from  consumption. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 
tor  all  occu- 
pied males. 


a  54 

1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 


Death  rate  for  wood  turners. 


Rate  per 
1,000. 


a  63 
1.54 
2.80 
3.70 
5.62 
2.96 
1.36 


Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  occu- 
pied males. 


+0.09 
-  .01 
+  .86 
+1.05 
+2.48 
+  .80 
+  .26 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

mafes. 


117 
99 
142 
138 
182 
137 
123 
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The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  experience  of  wood 
turners  includes  127  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  25,  or  19.7  per 
cent,  were  from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  wood  turners 
from  other  respiratory  diseases,  3  were  from  asthma,  2  from  bron- 
chitis, 11  from  pneumonia,  and  5  from  less  frequent  diseases  of  this 
class.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  respiratory 
diseases  are  combined,  36.2  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  wood  turners 
was  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The  number  of 
deaths  of  wood  turners  included  in  this  analysis  is  not  quite  suffi- 
cient for  a  final  conclusion,  but  is  decidedly  suggestive  of  health- 
injurious  circumstances  destructive  of  life  and  health  at  an  early 
period  of  life.  The  excess  in  the  consumption  mortality  is  more 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  tabular  presentation  of  the  proportionate 
mortality  from  this  disease  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  The  com- 
parison shows  that  the  consumption  mortality  was  decidedly  excessive 
at  all  ages  under  65,  but  most  so  at  15  to  34,  when  the  proportionate 
mortality  was  70  per  cent  at  ages  15  to  24,  and  62.5  per  cent  at  25 
to  34. 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  WOOD  TURNERS, 

1897  TO   1906,  COMPARED    WITH   THAT    OP   ALL   MALES   IN   THE    REGISTRATION 
AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1905,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  cabinetmakers  from  experience  of  an  Industrial  Insurance  company ;  figures 
for  males  in  the  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United 
States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


16  to  24, 
26  to  34  yean 
36  to  44  years 
46  to  64  yean... 

65  to  64  yean... 

66  yean  or  over 

Total.... 


Deaths  of  wood  tarn- 
en,  1897  to  1906,  due 
to- 


All 


127 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due 
to  consumption 
among— 


Wood 
turners. 


70.0 
62.5 
17.6 
1ft.  7 
15.2 
2.9 


19.7 


in 

registration 

area,  1900 

to  1906. 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


14.8 


The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  experience  of  wood 
carvers  may  be  separately  considered,  and  the  statistics  available 
include  123  deaths  from  all  causes.  Of  this  number,  27,  or  22.0  per 
cent,  were  from  consumption,  and  16,  or  13.0  per  cent,  from  respira- 
tory diseases  other  than  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  from  other 
respiratory  diseases,  9  deaths  were  from  pneumonia,  2  from  asthma, 
2  from  bronchitis,  and  3  from  less  frequent  respiratory  diseases. 
If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  respiratory  diseases 
are  combined,  35  per  cent  of  the  total  mortality  of  wood  carvers 
is  shown  to  have  been  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  details  of  the  comparative  mortality  of 
wood  carvers  from  consumption  in  the  recorded  industrial  mortality 
experience: 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  WOOD  CABVEB8, 
1W7  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION 
AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  wood  carvers  from  experience  of  an  Industrial  insurance  company;  figures 
for  males  in  the  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United 
States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  wood  carvers, 
1897  to  1906,  due  to— 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due 
to   consumption 


Wood 
carvers. 


Males  to 
registration 
area,  1900 

to  1906. 


15  to  24 
25  to  34  years 
35  to  44  yean 
45  to  54  yean 
65  to  64  yean 
65  yean  or  over, 

Total 


27.3 
45.0 
39.1 
16.1 
4.8 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


123 


27 


22.0 


14.8 


The  statistics  for  wood  carvers  do  not  show  as  great  an  excess  in 
the  mortality  from  consumption  over  the  normal  expected  as  was  true 
of  wood  turners,  but  the  excess  is  considerable,  especially  at  ages  25 
to  34  and  35  to  44.  At  ages  25  to  34,  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all 
causes  45  were  from  consumption,  against  31.3  expected;  at  ages  35 
to  44  the  proportion  was  39.1  for  wood  carvers,  against  23.6  expected. 

The  observations  and  statistical  data  regarding  the  mortality  of 
wood  turners  and  wood  carvers  confirm  the  conclusions  that  the 
degree  of  consumption  frequency  in  this  employment  is  decidedly  ex- 
cessive and  without  question  directly  connected  with  the  health-in- 
jurious circumstances  of  the  trade.  The  excess  in  the  degree  of  con- 
sumption frequency  is  most  marked  at  advanced  ages,  which  would 
make  it  probable  that  the  type  of  the  disease  assumes  in  many  cases 
the  fibroid  form  or  that  of  a  distinct  occupation  disease. 


SUMMABY  OF  CONCLUSIONS  BEGABDING  OCCUPATIONS  WITH 
EXPOSURE  TO  VEGETABLE  FIBEB  DUST. 

The  occupations  involving  exposure  to  vegetable  fiber  dust  have  been 
considered  in  more  or  less  detail.  In  this  group,  as  in  those  exposing 
to  metallic  and  mineral  dusts,  it  has  not  been  possible  in  all  cases  to 
base  conclusions  upon  identical  data,  but  the  returns  from  the  various 
available  sources  are  sufficiently  complete  to  be  of  considerable  value. 
The  census  returns  of  1900  give  the  age  distribution  of  cotton-mill 
operatives,  hosiery  and  knitting-mill  operatives,  paper  and  pulp  mill 
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workers,  and  cabinetmakers,  the  aggregate  number  of  such  persons 
being  184^245.  This  number  is  exclusive  of  males  under  15  and  of 
males  of  unknown  ages.  The  statistics  show  that  only  4,342,  or 
2.4  per  cent,  had  attained  to  an  age  of  65  or  over,  against  a  normal 
expected  proportion  of  4.7.  This  fact  is  quite  suggestive  of  conditions 
unfavorable  to  health  and  life  in  occupations  exposing  to  vegetable 
fiber  dust.  The  details  of  the  age  distribution  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  by  divisional  periods  of  life,  together  with  the  corre- 
sponding percentage  distribution  of  all  occupied  males,  the  data  for 
both  groups  being  derived  from  the  census  of  1900. 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALES  IN  EACH  AOE  GROUP  IN  OCCUPATIONS  EX- 
POSKB  TO  YEGETAELB  FUBK  MIT,  COMPARED  WITH  NUMBER  AND  PER 
CENT  IN  AI-L  OCCUPATIONS   IN  THE  UNITED   STATES.   1900. 


(Prom  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on 

Occupations,  1900.] 

A0B. 

Jssms  in  oocooesions 
exposed  to  Testable 
fiber  dost. 

All  ooeanied  mates. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number,  j  Per  cent. 

i 

IStoMVBWff 

73,309 
47,213 

19,115 
8,782 
4,342 

39.7 
35.6 
17.1 
10.4 
4.8 
3.4 

5,333,730 
5,993,847 
4,704.682 
3,350,359 
1,856,181 

36.0 

TStotijrmn                                                     

36.3 

35to44ye*fff..                                                       .. 

30.6 

45  to  54  yean 

143 

56to64jwi 

8.1 

65  yeen'or  over 

1,063,858 

4.7 

Total 

184,345               lflft-O  I  22.002.545  1              100.0 

^  ^ 

According  to  this  analysis,  the  proportion  of  persons  aged  15  to 
34  was  65.3,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total,  against  52.3  expected. 
At  ages  45  or  over,  the  proportion  was  17.6  for  the  group  under  con- 
sideration, against  27.1  for  occupied  males  generally.  This  favor- 
able age  distribution  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  the  textile  industries 
a  considerable  proportion  of  the  employees  are  comparatively  young 
persons,  the  work  being  such  that  no  great  amount  of  muscular  effort 
is  required. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  not  possible  to  present  a  combined  summary  of 
the  United  States  census  vital  statistics  of  persons  employed  in 
occupations  included  in  this  group,  since  the  vital  statistics  of  the 
census  deal  only  with  cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers.  A  comparison 
of  the  rates  for  cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers  with  the  mortality 
rates  of  occupied  males  generally  indicates  an  excessive  mortality 
among  cabinetmakers  at  ages  25  to  44  and  at  ages  65  or  over.  The 
death  rate  from  consumption  for  cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers 
was  3.59,  against  2.37  expected,  and  the  death  rate  from  other  respira- 
tory diseases  was  2.54,  against  1.97  expected.  The  details  of  the 
mortality  by  ages  are  given  in  the  following  table,  together  with  the 
corresponding  death  rates  for  all  occupied  males,  the  data  for  both 
groups  being  derived  from  the  census  of  1900 : 
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MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  CABINETMAKERS  AND  VHPHOI^ 
8TEBER8  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  STATES,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL. 
OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  THOSE  STATES,  1900,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Vital  Statistics,  1900.] 


Cabinetmakers  and 
upholsterers. 


Number 
employed. 


Number 
of  deaths 
from  all 


Rate  per 

1,000 
from  all 


All  occupied  males. 


Number 
employed. 


Number 
of  deaths 
from  all 


Rate  per 

1,000 
from  all 


15  to  24  years.... 
25  to  44  years.... 

45  to  64  years 

65  years  or  over. 


4,135 
12,239 
6,825 
1,496 


19 
128 
135 
164 


4.59 

10.46 

19.78 

109.63 


1,259,471 

2,680,241 

1,282,259 

283,310 


6,486 
23,641 
26,532 
27,888 


5.15 

a  78 

19.91 

98.44 


Total.. 


24,695 


446 


a  18. 06 


5,505,281 


83,447 


MS.  16 


•From  consumption  there  were  89  deaths,  or  a  rate  of  3.59.  From  other  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  system  there  were  63  deaths,  or  a  rate  of  2.54. 

»  The  rate  of  mortality  from  consumption  was  2.37 ;  from  other  diseases  of  the  respir- 
atory system,  1.97. 

The  occupation  mortality  statistics  of  Rhode  Island  are  available 
for  five  specific  occupations  included  in  this  group,  and  when  com- 
bined returned  927  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  253  were  from 
consumption  and  87  from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consump- 
tion. The  corresponding  percentages  were  27.3  of  deaths  from  con- 
sumption for  persons  employed  in  groups  with  exposure  to  vegetable 
fiber  dust,  against  17.8  for  occupied  males  generally  in  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  The  percentage  of  deaths  from  other  respiratory 
diseases  was  9.4  for  the  occupations  in  this  group,  against  12.5 
expected. 

The  English  vital  statistics  for  this  group  of  occupations  include 
textile  operatives  generally — hosiery  workers,  lace  workers,  cordage 
workers,  paper-mill  employees,  cabinetmakers,  and  wood  turners. 
When  the  statistics  for  these  occupations  are  combined,  they  exhibit 
rather  high  death  rates  at  all  ages  over  45.  The  details  in  tabular 
form  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 

MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES,  FROM   CONSUMPTION  AND  FROM  OTHER  RE- 
SPIRATORY DISEASES  IN  OCCUPATIONS  EXPOSED  TO  VEGETABLE  FIBKJL 

DUST,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  In  England  and  Wales.] 


Death  rate  per  1,000  due  to 
all  causes  among— 

Death  rate  per  1,000  due  to 
consumption  among— 

Death  rate  per  1,000  due  to 
other  diseases  of  the  res- 
piratory system. 

Age  at  death. 

All  occupied 
males. 

Occupations 
exposed  to 
vegetable 
fiber  dust. 

All  occupied 
males. 

Occupations 
exposed  to 
vegetable 
fiber  dust. 

AH  occupied 
males. 

Occupations 
exposed  to 
vegetable 
fiber  dust. 

15  to  10  years 

20  to  24  years 

26  to  34  years 

86  to  44  years 

46  to  64  years 

66  to  64  years 

66  years  or  over... 

2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.39 

2.59 
4.15 
&49 
0.67 
10.08 
3&47 
10100 

0.64 
166 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 

0.75 
1.63 
2.18 
3.16 
3.80 
2.79 
L63 

0.24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

3.32 

6.64 

17.77 

a  98 

.64 

.71 

L49 

3.61 

8.13 

33.36 
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The  table  shows  that  the  mortality  from  consumption  among  males 
with  exposure  to  vegetable  fiber  dust  was  excessive  at  all  ages,  but 
particularly  so  at  ages  25  or  over.  The  mortality  from  respiratory 
diseases,  other  than  consumption,  was  about  normal  at  ages  15  to  44, 
somewhat  excessive  at  ages  45  to  54,  and  considerably  above  the  nor- 
mal expected  at  ages  55  or  over. 

The  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  are  available  for  eight 
occupations  included  in  this  group,  returning  in  the  aggregate  2,460 
deaths  of  males  from  all  causes  at  ages  15  years  or  over.  Of  this 
number  610,  or  24.8  per  cent,  were  from  consumption.  The  deaths 
from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption  numbered  326,  or 
13.3  per  cent.  The  expected  consumption  mortality,  on  the  basis  of 
the  mortality  of  males  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States 
for  the  seven-year  period  1900  to  1906,  was  14.8  per  cent,  and  from 
other  respiratory  diseases  11.7  per  cent.  When  the  mortality  from 
consumption  and  from  other  respiratory  diseases  is  combined,  the 
proportionate  percentage  of  deaths  of  males  in  ^occupations  with  ex- 
posure to  vegetable  fiber  dust  was  38.0,  against  26.5  per  cent  expected. 

The  following  table  gives  the  summary  statistics  in  detail  for  the 
eight  occupations  in  this  group  for  which  the  industrial  insurance 
mortality  experience  has  been  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  their 
inclusion : 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  IN  OCCUPATIONS  BJUPOSEB 
TO  VEGETABLE  FIBER  OUST,  1807  to  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL 
MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  to  1906,  BY 
AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  occupations  exposed  to  vegetable  fiber  dust  from  experience  of  an  industrial 
insurance  company;  figures  for  males  in  registration  area  computed  from  mortality 
statistics  of  the  united  States  census.] 


Deaths  In  occupations 
exposed  to  vegetable 
fiber  dust,   1897  to 
1906,  due  to- 

Per  cent  of  deaths  due 
to  consumption  in — 

Age  at  death. 

All  causes. 

Consump- 
tion. 

Occupa- 
tions ex- 
posed  to 
vegetable 
fiber  dust. 

Males  in 
registra- 
tion area, 
1900  to  1906. 

15  to  24  years 

244 

869 
355 
404 
475 
613 

97 
199 
143 
94 
54 
23 

39.8 
53.9 
40.3 
23.3 
11.4 
3.8 

27.8 

25  to  34  yean 

31.8 

85  to  44  years 

23.6 

45  to  54  yean 

15.0 

56  to  64  yean 

8.1 

65  yean  or  over 

2.7 

Total 

2,460 

a  610 

a  24.8 

M4.8 

•  There  were  also  326  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  or  13.3  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes. 

»  The  per  cent  of  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  In  the  registra- 
tion area  was  11.7. 
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It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  observations  and  statistical  data 
relating  to  a  representative  number  of  employments  with  exposure 
to  vegetable  fiber  dust  that  the  effects  of  such  exposure  are  decidedly 
health  injurious.  The  summary  table  shows  that  the  mortality  from 
consumption  among  employees  in  this  group  of  occupations  is  very 
much  higher  at  all  ages  than  would  normally  be  expected. 

OCCUPATIONS  WITH  EXPOSURE  TO  ANIMAL  AND 
MIXED  FIBER  DUST. 

In  the  group  of  occupations  exposing  to  a  continuous  and  consid- 
erable inhalation  of  animal  and  mixed  fiber  dusts  resulting  from 
necessary  industrial  processes  have  been  included  for  the  present 
purpose  the  following  representative  employments:  Furriers,  hatters, 
silk  manufacture,  woolen  and  worsted  manufacture,  carpet  and  rug 
manufacture,  shoddy  manufacture,  rag  industry,  upholsterers  and 
hair-mattress  makers.  These  occupations  are  all  more  or  less  subject 
to  an  excessive  death  rate  from  all  causes,  but  in  particular  to  a  de- 
cided excess  in  the  proportionate  mortality  from  consumption,  and  in 
most  cases  also  to  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  frequency  in  the 
occurrence  of  respiratory  diseases.  The  details  of  labor  conditions,  as 
far  as  they  could  be  conveniently  included  in  the  following  summary 
of  observations  regarding  particular  trades,  appear  to  fully  confirm 
the  opinion  that  the  degree  of  excess  in  consumption  frequency  is  inti- 
mately related  and  in  almost  exact  proportion  to  the  degree  of  ex- 
posure to  continuous  and  considerable  inhalation  of  animal  and  mixed 
fiber  dusts. 

FURRIEBS  AND  TAXIDERMISTS. 

Fur  dressing  and  dyeing  are  preliminary  manipulations  of  the  fur 
material  for  a  large  variety  of  subsequent  industrial  processes,  of 
which  the  most  important  is  the  manufacture  of  felt  hats.  While  the 
census  of  manufactures  of  1905  returns  the  nujnber  of  wage-earners 
employed  in  the  dressing  of  fur  at  only  1,105,  (°)  the  total  is  much 
larger  when  persons  are  included  who  manipulate  fur  as  a  prelim- 
inary process  in  hat  manufacture,  where  the  most  important  opera- 
tions are  pulling,  blowing,  and  forming.  All  of  these  are  employ- 
ments exposing  considerably  and  continuously  to  the  inhalation  of 
fine  fur  dust.  The  material  used  in  felt  hat  manufacture  is  almost 
exclusively  the  fur  of  Belgian  hares,  which  is  imported  for  this  pur- 
pose in  enormous  quantities.  The  preliminary  process  of  fur  pulling 
as  carried  on  in  Belgium  and  England  is  described  in  considerable 
detail  by  Rose  E.  Squire,  one  of  His  Majesty's  inspectors  of  factories, 
whose  observations  and  conclusions  are  of  exceptional  interest  and 
value.    Most  of  the  fur  pulling  in  Belgium  is  done  by  women,  who 

•  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  232. 
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worker  in  a  downward  direction  by  means  of  a  properly  constructed 
flue  under  the  troughs  and  an  extracting  fan  would  seem  to  be  practi- 
cable, and  the  down  could  be  collected  outside  in  a  receptacle  for  the 
purpose." 

The  dressing  and  dyeing  of  aquatic  furs  has  been  described  at 
length  in  a  bulletin  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission,  in  which 
the  various  processes  are  illustrated,  with  special  reference  to  Amer- 
ican conditions.  It  is  evident  that  in  most  of  the  processes  the  risk 
of  dust  inhalation  is  a  very  considerable  one,  chiefly,  of  course,  of  fine 
particles  of  hair,  wood,  fur  (properly  so  called),  and  animal  down, 
which  is  usually  a  waste  product.  There  is,  in  addition,  a  not  in- 
considerable risk  of  exposure  to  the  inhalation  of  other  health- 
injurious  kinds  of  dust,  of  which  arsenic  is  the  most  important 
metallic  substance,  combining  poisonous  qualities.  From  this  de- 
scriptive account  the  following  is  extracted,  as  emphasizing  the  more 
important  circumstances  which  give  rise  to  the  production  of  health- 
injurious  dust  and  which,  no  doubt,  can  be  materially  modified  by 
improved  methods  of  dust  removal  at  the  point  of  origin : 

"  If  the  overhairs  are  to  be  removed,  that  process  is  next  in  order, 
except  in  the  dressing  of  muskrat  skins,  when  it  is  usually  postponed 
until  after  the  dressing.  In  preparing  for  plucking,  the  hair  side  is 
dried  and  warmed  by  artificial  heat,  the  membrane  being  kept  moist 
in  the  meantime.  Each  skin  is  placed  flesh  side  down  on  a  flat,  hard- 
wood beam,  similar  to  that  used  in  breaking  except  that  it  is  covered 
with  thick,  elastic  leather.  Chalk  is  first  sprinkled  over  the  hair,  and 
then,  using  a  knife  similar  to  that  employed  in  breaking,  a  workman 
rubs  or  works  most  of  the  overhairs  out  of  the  membrane.  Those  not 
removed  in  this  manner  are  subsequently  plucked  out  with  a  dull 
knife  of  soft  metal.  With  this  knife  in  his  right  hand  and  his  thumb 
protected  with  a  rubber  cot  about  4  inches  in  length,  the  picker  grasps 
■" ^^flPfcws  between  the  edge  of  the  knife  and  his  protected  thumb  and 
with  a  qiiick,  jerking  motion  pulls  them  out,  going  oyer  the  entire 
pelt  in  this  manner.  The  fur  seal  is  quite  difficult  to  unhair,  and  the 
process  is  more  complicated." 

The  process  of  fur  manufacture  in  felt-hat  making  is,  for  the  pres- 
ent purpose,  the  most  important  one.  The  number  of  men  employed 
as  fur  blowers  and  cutters  in  the  felt-hat  industry  is  not  known  with 
accuracy,  but  it  forms  an  important  branch  of  the  industry.  The 
processes,  in  their  relation  to  health-injurious  circumstances,  have 
been  described  in  some  detail  in  a  special  report  of  the  Massachusetts 
state  board  of  health  on  dangerous  occupations,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing extract  is  made : 

In  the  manufacture  of  derby  and  felthats  the  essential  material 
is  fur,  and  that  used  for  the  best  product  is  from  cony  and  allied  spe- 
cies.   This  comes  to  the  factory  clipped  from  the  skin  and  treated 
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with  cyanide  of  mercury.  The  different  kinds  of  fur  are  mixed  to- 
gether in  large  covered  machines,  in  which  the  coarse  hair  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  soft,  downy  fur,  which  latter  is  taken  to  the  felt 
machine.  This  consists  of  a  revolving  copper  cone,  perforated  with 
numerous  small  holes,  through  which  the  air  is  drawn  by  suction  ap- 
paratus. The  cone  is  inclosed  in  a  barrel-like  covering,  open  at  the 
top,  which  has  a  door  in  the  side  for  the  removal  of  the  felt  as  made. 
The  fine  hairs  are  blown  into  the  upper  part  of  the  inclosure,  and  they 
are  attracted  toward  the  perforated  cone  by  the  air  currents  going 
thereto.  They  are  then  deposited  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  outside  of 
the  cone,  and  when  the  deposit  has  gone  on  to  a  sufficient  extent  a 
cloth  wrung  out  in  hot  water  is  applied,  and  the  cone  and  its  covering 
are  removed  and  plunged  into  hot  water  for  a  short  time,  the  heat  and 
moisture  causing  the  individual  hairs  to  become  more  intimately 
matted ;  then  the  conical  layer  is  pulled  off  and  sent  to  the  shrinking 
room. 

The  most  recent  English  mortality  statistics  of  furriers  are  for  the 
three  years  ending  with  1902,  referred  to  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  in  part  as 
follows : 

The  numbers  comprised  in  this  occupation  are  too  limited  to  war- 
rant more  than  general  statements  concerning  them.  Except  at  the 
age  group  20  to  25  years,  the  death  rates  are  considerably  above  the 
standard  for  all  occupied  and  retired  males,  and  at  every  age  group 
their  mortality  very  considerably  exceeds  that  of  tanners,  being  more 
than  double  as  great  at  some  stages  of  life.  In  the  main  working 
period  their  comparative  mortality  figure  from  all  causes  is  1,332, 
or  33  per  cent  above  the  standard,  and  no  less  than  72  per  cent  above 
the  corresponding  figure  for  tanners.  The  mortality  from  accident 
and  from  suicide  is  less  than  the  standard  for  all  occupied  and  retired 
males,  and  is  also  less  than  that  for  tanners,  but  from  all  other  causes 
furriers  suffer  excessively,  the  mortality  from  cancer  being  three 
times  as  great,  and  that  from  influenza  and  phthisis,  as  well  as  from 
nervous  and  circulatory  diseases,  being  about  twice  as  great  as  that 
for  tanners.  (a) 

The  recent  English  statistics  for  furriers  are  quite  conclusive  of  the 
more  or  less  unfavorable  effect  of  this  industry  on  health.  In  the 
table  which  follows  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  mortality  from  all 
causes  among  men  in  this  group  with  that  of  occupied  males  generally, 
and  the  result  is  decidedly  suggestive  of  conditions  in  this  trade  more 
or  less  unfavorable  to  life  and  health.  The  excess  in  the  general  death 
rate  of  furriers  is  met  with  at  all  ages.  The  excess  in  the  death  rate 
of  furriers  at  ages  25  to  54  is  between  2.29  and  2.69  per  1,000,  increas- 
ing suddenly  to  astonishing  proportions  at  ages  55  or  over.  While 
the  excess  at  the  age  period  55  to  64,  or  20.27  per  1,000,  may  be  in 
part  the  result  of  comparatively  small  numbers,  the  comparison  is, 
nevertheless,  decidedly  suggestive. 

•  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-Gen- 
eral of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  p.  lxv. 
63675— No.  70—00 11 
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MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  FVRRIEB8,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF 
ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 
for  all  oc- 
cupied 


Death  rate  for  furriers. 


Rate 


Ate  per 
1,000. 


Greater(+) 
or  less(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  oc- 
cupied 
males. 


Ratio  to 
rate  for  all 
occupied 


15  to  19  years... 
20  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
05  years  or  over, 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
3L01 
8a  39 


a  72 
4.42 
a  52 
12.91 
2a  02 
5L28 
107.84 


+  L28 
+  .01 
+  2.51 
+  2.69 
+  2.29 
+20.27 
+19.45 


153 
100 
142 
126 
113 
165 
122 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further 
comment  A  more  extended  comparison,  however,  is  made  in  the 
next  table,  in  which  the  mortality  of  furriers  from  consumption  is 
compared  with  the  normal  mortality  of  occupied  males  from  this 
disease  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  The  comparison  shows  that  the 
mortality  from  consumption  was  excessive  at  all  ages  20  or  over,  the 
excess  being  most  marked  at  ages  35  to  44  and  at  ages  55  or  over. 

MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  F17BBIER8,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT 
OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGS 
GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty -fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  In  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Mortality  from  consumption. 


Death  rate 
per  1.000 
for  all  oc- 
cupied 
males. 


Death  rate  for  furriers. 


Rate  per 
1,000. 


Greater  (+) 
ortass(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  occu- 
pied males. 


Ratio  to 
rate  for  all 


15  to  19  years... 
20  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
85  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years.. . 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 


0.54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 


L77 
i  46 
4.74 
3.88 
7.33 
5.88 


+  .22 
+1.43 
+2.00 
+  .82 
+5ul7 
+4.77 


114 
170 
178 
127 
838 
630 


The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  furriers  and 
taxidermists  include  105  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  34,  or  32.4 
per  cent,  were  from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  furriers  from 
respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption,  9  were  from  pneumonia, 
5  from  bronchitis,  and  3  from  less  frequent  respiratory  diseases.  If 
uhe  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  respiratory  diseases 
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are  combined,  48.6  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  furriers  was  from 
diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The  excess  in  the  consump- 
tion mortality  of  furriers  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the 
tabular  presentation  of  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  dis- 
ease by  divisional  periods  of  life.  While  the  consumption  mortality 
was  excessive  at  all  ages,  the  excess  was  most  pronounced  at  35  to  44, 
when  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes  63.3  were  from  con- 
sumption, against  a  normal  expected  proportion  of  23.6.  The  num- 
bers are  too  small  for  other  periods  of  life  to  warrant  entirely  safe 
conclusions.  The  analysis  of  the  consumption  mortality  of  furriers 
in  detail  is  set  forth  in  the  table  below : 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  FURRIERS  AND 
TAXIDBRJAISTS,  1897,  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE 
REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  farriers  and  taxidermists  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  com- 
pany ;  figures  for  males  in  the  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics 
of  the  United  States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  furriers  and 
taxidermists,  1897  to 
1906,  due  to- 


All 


Consump- 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among — 


Furriers 
and  taxi- 
dermists. 


Males  in 

registration 

area,  1900 

to  1906. 


15  to  24 
25  to  34  years 
86  to  44  years 
45  to  64  years 
56  to  64  years... 
66  years  or  over 

Total.... 


88.3 
88.9 
63.3 
80.8 
&3 
6.9 


27.8 
3L8 
23.6 
1&0 
8.1 
2.7 


106 


34 


82.4 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data  regarding  the  mor- 
tality of  furriers  confirm  the  conclusion  that  the  degree  of  consump- 
tion frequency  in  this  employment  is  decidedly  excessive  and  without 
question  directly  connected  with  the  health-injurious  circumstances 
of  the  trade.  The  excess  in  the  degree  of  consumption  frequency  in 
England  and  Wales  is  most  marked  at  advanced  years,  which  would 
make  it  probable  that  the  type  of  the  disease  assumes  in  many  cases 
the  fibroid  form,  or  that  of  a  distinct  occupation  disease. 

HATTEBS. 

All  who  have  written  on  the  diseases  of  occupation  have  included 
felt  hat  manufacture  among  the  trades  specifically  injurious  to  health 
and  life.  The  conditions  which  give  rise  to  a  high  death  rate  and  the 
degree  of  disease  frequency  above  the  normal  are  primarily  due  to  the 
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continuous  and  considerable  exposure  to  the  inhalation  of  irritating 
dust,  which  is  produced  during  nearly  every  important  process  of  hat 
manufacture  except  the  sizing,  where  steam  and  vapor,  combined  with 
high  temperature,  increase  considerably  the  liability  of  the  workmen 
to  respiratory  diseases.  Mercurial  poisoning  is  another  serious  risk 
of  the  industry,  but  limited  to  finishers  and  a  few  other  departments, 
and,  fortunately,  less  common  at  the  present  time  than  in  former 
years.  The  felt  hat  making  industry  is  concentrated  in  a  few  States, 
chiefly  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Connecticut.  The  industry,  ac- 
cording to  the  census  of  manufactures  of  1905,  gave  employment  to 
22,047  wage-earners,  and  of  this  number  15,432  were  males  16  years 
of  age  or  over.(°)  In  addition,  however,  the  manufacture  of  wool 
hats  gave  employment  to  1,503  wage-earners,  and  the  manufacture 
of  hat  and  cap  materials  to  2,414. 

The  concentration  of  the  industry  in  New  Jersey  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  qualified  medical  observers,  and  as  far  back  as  1860 
Dr.  J.  A.  Freeman,  of  Orange,  prepared  an  address  on  Mercurial 
Diseases  among  Hatters  for  the  New  Jersey  state  medical  society.  In 
1878  Dr.  L.  Dennis,  of  Newark,  prepared  a  report  on  Hatting  as 
Affecting  the  Health  of  Operatives,  at  the  request  of  the  state  board 
of  health,  which  was  published  that  year  in  the  annual  report  of  the 
board.  In  1886,  by  request  of  the  same  authority,  Dr.  J.  W.  Stickler, 
of  Orange,  prepared  an  extended  account  of  the  Hygiene  of  Hat 
Manufacture  and  the  Diseases  of  Hatters,  including  the  personal 
examination  of  a  large  number  of  workmen  for  evidences  of  phys- 
ical impairment  in  consequence  of  the  industry.  The  medical  investi- 
gations were  amplified  during  the  years  1889  to  1895  by  an  elaborate 
inquiry  through  the  state  bureau  of  labor  statistics  into  the  effects 
of  the  occupation  on  the  trade  life  of  persons  employed  in  the  indus- 
try, as  part  of  a  general  investigation,  including  many  other  danger- 
ous and  unhealthy  employments.  The  various  investigations  all  con- 
firm the  generally  accepted  view  of  qualified  authorities,  that  the 
manufacture  of  felt  hats  is  attended  with  more  or  less  health-injuri- 
ous circumstances,  but  that  some  departments  of  the  industry  are 
decidedly  more  exposed  to  this  risk  than  others.  While  the  investi- 
gations have  never  been  entirely  conclusive,  in  the  absence  of 
thoroughly  trustworthy  statistics  of  mortality  for  the  more  impor- 
tant employments,  felt  cutters,  hat  makers,  and  sizers  are  apparently 
the  most  liable  to  respiratory  and  pulmonary  diseases  and  subject  to 
a  death  rate  above  the  average  for  persons  generally  employed  in 
felt  hat  manufacture.  Other  employments  decidedly  injurious  to 
health  are  pouncing,  singeing,  steaming,  drying,  hardening,  and 

*  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  I,  p.  262. 
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mixing,  in  all  of  which  considerable  dust  or  other  health-injurious 
circumstances  increase  the  liability  to  respiratory  and  pulmonary 
diseases.  Finishers,  flangers,  and  curlers  are  important  employ- 
ments apparently  less  liable  to  these  diseases,  but  the  degree  of 
difference  is,  in  all  probability,  not  great,  since  these  occupations  are 
often  carried  on  under  about  the  same  conditions  as  other  employ- 
ments previously  enumerated,  the  three  occupations  being  frequently 
conducted  in  the  same  or  in  adjoining  rooms.  The  improvements 
which  have  been  introduced  into  the  industry,  including  the  inclosure 
of  dust-producing  machinery  and  the  more  effectual  control  of  the 
dust  generated  during  pouncing  and  finishing  at  the  point  of  origin, 
has,  no  doubt,  resulted  in  a  marked  improvement  during  very  recent 
years.  Many  of  the  hat  factories  have  been  rebuilt  and  the  conditions 
in  the  modern  factories  are  decidedly  better  than  in  those  constructed 
in  former  years. 

The  general  vital  statistics  regarding  hatters  are  very  limited  but 
fairly  conclusive.  According  to  the  vital  statistics  of  1890  there  were 
enumerated  14,222  hat  and  cap  makers  in  the  registration  States  of 
the  United  States,  and  of  this  number  356,  or  2.5  per  cent,  had  at- 
tained to  the  age  of  65  years  or  over.  The  number  of  deaths  from  all 
causes  in  this  group  was  277,  and  of  this  number  94,  or  33.9  per  cent, 
were  from  consumption.  The  mortality  from  all  causes  for  hatters 
was  considerably  higher  in  each  age  group  than  the  corresponding 
average  for  this  class  of  occupations,  and  at  ages  25  to  44,  inclusive, 
the  death  rate  of  hat  and  cap  makers  was  19.27  per  1,000,  or  more 
than  twice  the  average  rate  in  occupations  of  this  class,  which  was 
returned  as  9.18.  The  specific  death  rate  from  consumption  was  6.61 
per  1,000,  and  from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption,  2.95 
per  1,000.  The  rates  were  high  for  all  diseases  except  heart  disease 
and  suicide.  The  death  rate  from  consumption  was  more  than  twice 
the  average  rate  and  extremely  high  in  the  cities  of  the  registration 
States  only,  for  which  it  was  returned  as  7.8  per  1,000.  (tf) 

The  vital  statistics  of  the  census  of  1900  included  the  mortality 
occurring  among  12,680  males  of  known  ages  15  or  over  enumerated 
as  being  employed  in  this  group  of  occupations.  The  number  of 
deaths  from  all  causes  in  this  group  was  228,  and  the  corresponding 
death  rate  18  per  1,000.  The  death  rates  per  1,000  of  population,  by 
divisional  periods  of  life,  were,  at  ages  of  15  to  24,  5.40;  at  ages  25 
to  44,  13.10;  at  ages  45  to  64  the  rate  was  32.96;  and  at  ages  65 
or  over  it  was  173.8.  The  death  rates  of  hat  and  cap  makers  were 
generally  above  the  average  for  the  manufacturing  and  mechan- 
ical industries  class,  being  highest  from  consumption,  heart  disease, 

•  Vital  Statistics,  Eleventh  Census,  Part  I,  p.  188. 
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and  pneumonia.  (a)  For  reasons  not  stated  in  the  census  report,  the 
details  regarding  the  mortality  in  this  occupation  were  less  fully 
reported  in  connection  with  the  census  of  1900  than  in  connection 
with  that  of  1890. 

For  some  years  the  vital  statistics  of  the  United  Hatters  of  North 
America  have  been  published  in  semiannual  reports,  and  combining 
their  returns  for  the  period  June  1,  1898,  to  November  30,  1901, 
there  occurred  412  deaths  from  all  causes,  and  of  this  number  133, 
or  32.3  per  cent,  were  from  consumption.  The  number  of  deaths 
from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption  was  52,  or  12.6  per 
cent.  Combining  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  re- 
spiratory diseases,  there  were  185  deaths  from  diseases  of  the  lungs 
and  air  passages,  or  44.9  per  cent  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes. 

The  most  recent  English  mortality  statistics  of  hatters  are  for  the 
three  years  ending  with  1902,  referred  to  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Sixty-fifth  Annual  Beport  of  the  Begistrar-General,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  mortality  in  this  occupation  shows  an  excess  at  every  stage  of 
life,  the  excess  being  most  marked  at  ages  20  to  25  and  65  and  up- 
ward. In  the  main  working  period  the  comparative  mortality  fig- 
ure is  1,137,  or  above  the  standard  for  all  occupied  and  retired  males 
by  13  per  cent.  Hatters  appear  to  be  specially  liable  to  phthisis,  the 
mortality  from  that  disease  exceeding  the  normal  by  50  per  cent,  and 
also  to  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  and  to  Bright's  dis- 
ease, the  mortality  from  which  is  above  the  average  by  40  per  cent. 
Suicide  is  also  frequent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortality  from  in- 
fluenza, nervous  diseases,  and  accident  is  below  the  average. (b) 

The  recent  English  mortality  statistics  of  hatters  are  entirely  con- 
clusive of  the  unfavorable  effects  of  this  industry  on  health.  In  the 
table  which  follows  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  mortality  from  all 
causes  among  men  in  this  group  with  that  of  occupied  males  gener- 
ally, and  the  result  is  suggestive  of  conditions  in  this  trade  more  or 
less  unfavorable  to  life  and  health.  The  excess  in  the  general  death 
rate  of  hatters  is  met  with  at  all  ages,  but  the  relative  and  actual 
excess  is  most  pronounced  at  ages  45  or  over.  In  this  respect  the  mor- 
tality of  hatters  quite  closely  resembles  the  corresponding  mortality 
of  furriers  and  taxidermists. 

°  Vital  Statistics,  Twelfth  Census,  Part  I,  p.  cclxxxiv. 

*  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-Gen- 
eral of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  p.  lxil. 
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MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  HATTERS,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF 
ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 
for  all  occu- 
pied males. 


Death  rate  for  hatters. 


Rate 


1,00^ 


Greater  (+) 
orlees(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  occu- 
pied males. 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

males. 


15  to  19  years.... 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  34  years.... 
85  to  44  years.... 
45  to  54  years.... 
56  to  64  years.... 
65  years  or  over. 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.78 
31.01 
88.39 


2.90 
6.19 
6.70 
1L44 
19.82 
35.97 
103.42 


+  a  46 

+  1.78 
+  .69 
+  L22 
+  2.09 
+  4.96 
+15.03 


119 
140 
111 

112 
112 
116 
117 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further 
comment.  A  more  extended  comparison  is  made  in  the  next  table,  in 
which  the  mortality  of  hatters  from  consumption  and  other  respira- 
tory diseases  is  compared  with  the  normal  mortality  of  occupied 
males  from  these  diseases,  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  The  com- 
parison shows  that  the  mortality  from  consumption  is  excessive  at  all 
ages,  but  the  excess  is  most  marked  at  ages  20  to  54.  The  table  fur- 
ther shows  that  the  mortality  of  hatters  from  other  respiratory  dis- 
eases is  above  the  average  for  occupied  males  generally  at  ages  45  or 
over,  by  from  1.60  to  6.10  per  1,000.  The  two  tables  derived  from 
English  sources  fully  confirm  the  previous  conclusion  that  the  mor- 
tality of  hatters  is  excessive  when  proper  comparison  is  made  with 
the  corresponding  mortality  of  occupied  males  generally,  and  that 
this  excess  is  largely  because  of  the  high  degree  of  consumption  fre- 
quency at  ages  20  to  54.  The  table  which  follows  requires  no  further 
comment  and  is  otherwise  self-explanatory: 

MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AND  FROM  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  RE- 
SPIRATORY SYSTEM  AMONG  HATTERS,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL 
OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  8ixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of 
Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  In  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Mortality  from  consumption. 


Death 
rate  per 
1.000  for 
all  occu- 
pied 


Death  rate  for  hatters. 


Rate  per 
1,000. 


Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 

for  afl 
occupied 

maiM 


Ratio  to 
rate  lor 
all  occu- 
pied 


Mortality  from  other  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system. 


Death 
rate  per 
1.000  for 
all  occu- 
pied 


Death  rate  for  hatters. 


Rate 


Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio  to 
rate  for 
all  occu- 
pied 


15  to  19  years... 
90  to  34  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
56  to  64  years... 
66  years  or  over 


a  54 
1.65 
2.03 
2.74 
8.04 
2.16 
1.11 


a  61 
3.47 
3.70 
4.11 
4.76 
2.17 


+0.07 
+1.92 
+1.67 
+L37 
+L72 
+  .01 


113 
224 
182 
150 
167 
100 


a  24 
.48 
.77 
1.66 
3.32 
6.54 
17.77 


a  30 
.77 
1.33 
4.92 
10.85 
23.87 


-0.18 


-  .33 
+1.60 
+4.31 
+6.10 


63 
100 

80 
148 
166 
134 
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The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  hatters  in- 
clude 832  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  278,  or  33.4  per  cent,  were 
deaths  from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  hatters  from  respira- 
tory diseases  other  than  consumption,  71  were  from  pneumonia,  4  from 
asthma,  12  from  bronchitis,  and  10  from  less  frequent  respiratory 
diseases.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  respira- 
tory diseases  are  combined,  45.1  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  hatters 
was  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The  excess  in  the 
consumption  mortality  of  hatters  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out  in 
the  tabular  presentation  of  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this  dis- 
ease by  divisional  periods  of  life.  While  the  consumption  mortality 
was  excessive  at  all  ages,  the  excess  was  most  pronounced  at  ages  25  to 
34,  when  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes  55.4  were  from  con- 
sumption, against  a  normal  expected  proportion  of  31*3.  Very  few 
deaths  from  consumption  occurred  among  hatters  at  ages  65  or  over, 
but  the  proportionate  mortality  was  exceptionally  high  at  young  ages, 
having  been  53.8  per  cent  at  ages  15  to  24.  The  analysis  of  the  con- 
sumption mortality  of  hatters  in  detail  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
table : 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  HATTBRS,  1897  TO 
1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  batters  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company;  figures  for 
males  in  the  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  States 
census.  ] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  hatters,  1897 
to  1906,  due  to— 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among— 


All 


Consump- 
tion. 


Hatters. 


Males  In 
registration 
area,  1900 

tol906. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 

Total.... 


78 
175 
185 
127 
135 
132 


53.8 
55.4 
45.4 

26.7 
14.8 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


278 


33.4 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data  confirm  the  con- 
clusion that  hatters  as  a  class  are  subject  to  an  excessive  mortality 
from  consumption,  but  in  particular  at  ages  15  to  64,  and  this  excess, 
in  view  of  the  conditions  of  labor  briefly  described,  is  in  a  large 
measure  the  result  of  health-injurious  circumstances  connected  with 
the  employment. 

SILK  MAKTJFACTUBB. 

Silk  manufacture  in  the  United  States  is  a  highly  diversified  in- 
dustry, giving  employment  in  1905  to  some  79,601  wage-earners,  in 
624  manufacturing  establishments.    Of  the  number  employed  27,037 
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were  adult  males,  or  34  per  cent.(a)  A  large  number  of  women,  and 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  are  employed  in  this  industry,  which 
offers  exceptional  opportunities  for  light  and  fairly  remunerative  em- 
ployment particularly  adapted  to  women  and  children.  While  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  industry  has  materially  increased 
within  recent  years,  the  principal  increase  has  been  chiefly  in  the 
number  of  women  wage-earners,  or  to  be  specific,  from  about  35,000 
in  1900  to  a  little  over  45,000  in  1905.  The  actual  extent  of  the  silk 
industry,  however,  is  greater  than  indicated  by  these  statistics,  since 
the  manufacture  of  silk  hosiery  and  silk  knit  goods  is  included  in  the 
hosiery  and  knitting  industries  generally.  By  products,  the  industry 
divides  itself  into  the  manufacture  of  broad  silks  of  many  varieties, 
ribbons,  velvets,  plushes,  tapestry  and  upholstery  goods,  machine 
twists,  floss,  etc.  How  far  the  conditions  affecting  health  vary  in  the 
different  branches  of  the  industry  has  not  yet  been  determined  with 
the  required  accuracy  to  warrant  entirely  safe  conclusions. 

The  most  important  processes  in  silk  manufacture  are  winding, 
reeling,  spinning,  throwing  or  twisting,  warping,  weaving,  picking, 
cleansing,  and  dyeing.  On  account  of  the  very  large  variety  of  goods 
manufactured  and  the  admixture,  according  to  requirements,  of  the 
silk  with  other  textile  materials,  chiefly  cotton  and  wool,  the  degree 
of  dust  exposure  in  the  different  employments  varies  considerably, 
so  much  so  that  no  definite  rule  can  be  laid  down  which  would  clearly 
differentiate  the  health-injurious  processes  from  those  which  are  com- 
paratively innocuous.  The  hygiene  of  employment  in  silk  mills  was 
carefully  considered  by  Arlidge,  whose  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  silk  manufacture  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  conditions 
affecting  health  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton,  linen,  or  wool.  In  his 
opinion  the  silk  industry  stands  lowest  in  the  list  of  textile  manu- 
factures as  a  dust-producing  and  a  health-destroying  occupation,  and 
is,  apart  from  the  general  insanitary  features  surrounding  all  textile 
operations,  practically  devoid  of  evils  originating  in  the  quality  of 
the  material  and  its  manipulation,  excepting  in  one  department,  and 
that  is  where  waste  silk  is  worked  or  manipulated  for  subsequent  man- 
ufacturing purposes.  The  processes  of  winding,  twisting,  reeling, 
and  spinning,  in  the  opinion  of  Arlidge,  are  accompanied  by  little  or 
no  dust  where  the  best  silk  is  in  use,  and  he  regards  all  of  these  as 
harmless  to  health.  Since  these  observations  were  made  a  matter  of 
record,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  admixture 
of  other  textile  fibers  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  goods  has  very 
considerably  increased — so  much  so  that  nearly  10,000,000  pounds  of 
yarn  other  than  silk  were  used  by  silk  mills,  according  to  the  census 
of  manufactures  of  1905. 

•CenmiB  of  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  161. 
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Regarding  the  manufacture  of  silk  waste,  Arlidge  states  that  this 
material  is  derived  either  from  mills  where  the  best  silk  is  employed, 
of  which  it  represents,  in  a  certain  sense,  the  refuse;  or  else  from  a 
certain  grade  of  cocoons  received  from  abroad  and  differing  widely 
in  quality.  Many  of  these  are  so  mixed  with  dirt  as  to  offer,  to  the 
uninstructed  eye,  no  semblance  of  being  silk  at  all,  and  it  is  these  im- 
pure cocoons  that  give  rise,  in  the  preparatory  stages  of  manufacture, 
to  foul  smells  and  dust.  Arlidge  refers  to  a  report  by  Redgrave  in 
1872,  to  the  effect  that,  "  The  dressing  of  waste  silk  is  one  of  the  most 
nauseous  of  occupations,"  which,  however,  may  be  rendered  compara- 
tively inoffensive  and  harmless  by  proper  ventilating  appliances. 

The  preparatory  processes  after  the  boiling  of  the  cocoon  are,  ac- 
cording to  Arlidge,  conducted  in  what  are  called  the  dressing  rooms, 
and  it  is  almost  exclusively  in  these  rooms  that  dust  is  encountered 
While  many  carding  machines  are  inclosed  and  only  give  rise  to  dust 
at  intervals  when  opened  for  any  purpose,  there  are  horizontally 
acting  machines  not  admitting  of  inclosure  by  their  present  construc- 
tion, which  do  throw  off  fine  dust  traceable  on  surrounding  objects 
and  perceptible  as  a  haze  in  the  atmosphere  around.  In  addition  to 
the  dressing  process,  so-called  gassing  is  decidedly  injurious  to  health, 
since  the  burned  minute  particles  of  silk  float  in  the  air,  producing 
the  smell  of  combustion  of  animal  matter  to  a  perceptible  degree  and 
likewise  a  dust  visible  as  a  thin  haze.  The  temperature  in  these  rooms 
is,  as  a  rule,  excessive,  while  the  atmosphere  is  grossly  polluted  unless 
artificial  ventilation  is  provided.  These  observations  of  Arlidge  are 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  earlier  conclusions  of  Doctor  Greenhow, 
who  conducted  an  inquiry  into  the  mortality  of  towns  in  which  the 
silk  industry  was  concentrated  during  the  early  sixties.  The  mortality 
from  consumption  in  these  towns  at  that  time  was  extremely  high,  but 
during  the  intervening  period  vast  improvements  have  taken  place 
and  the  mortality  from  consumption  has  been  reduced  to  the  normal 
of  English  towns  generally.  No  really  qualified  investigation,  how- 
ever, has  been  made  into  the  actual  conditions  affecting  the  health  of 
workers  in  silk  mills  at  the  present  time,  and  even  Arlidge  is  forced 
to  the  conclusion  that — 

A  certain  amount  of  asthmatic  breathing  and  broncKitis  is,  after 
long  employment,  set  up  by  the  dust  of  the  dressing  department  and 
by  that  of  gassing.  And  judging  from  the  experience  or  the  Maccles- 
field Infirmary,  a  considerable  number  of  silk  workers  break  down 
as  age  advances  with  symptoms  of  fibroid  phthisis.  Unfortunately 
there  appears  to  have  been  no  medical  research  into  the  pathology  of 
such  cases,  and  no  statistical  record  kept.  Further,  the  high  tempera- 
ture existing  in  certain  workrooms  can  not  be  without  effect  on  health* 
Indeed,  the  aspect  of  many  of  the  women,  their  anaemia  and  other 
signs,  betray  the  ills  attending  their  calling. 
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The  very  favorable  conclusions  of  Arlidge  are  also  in  contrast  to  the 
conclusions  of  Dr.  Pierre  Givre,  who  in  1890  published  a  treatise  on 
tuberculosis  among  silk  workers,  chiefly  in  the  silk  district  of  Lyon. 
According  to  these  researches,  among  a  very  considerable  number  of 
deaths  of  silk  workers  during  a  long  period  of  years,  including  both 
sexes,  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  had  equaled  35.6  per  cent  of  the 
mortality  from  all  causes.  On  contrasting  the  male  with  the  female 
workers,  the  latter  exhibited  a  decidedly  higher  proportion,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  deaths  occurred  at  an  earlier  age.  Doctor  Givre's 
opinion  was  particularly  unfavorable  to  the  employments  of  winders 
and  carders,  compared  with  other  branches  of  the  industry.  Addi- 
tional statistical  evidence  regarding  the  hygiene  of  silk  manufacture  is 
referred  to  by  Arlidge,  who  obtained  from  Dr.  Henry  Fernie,  of  Mac- 
clesfield, the  statistics  of  922  persons  engaged  in  the  silk  trade  treated 
as  out-patients  at  the  infirmary.  Among  this  number  25  per  cent 
were  cases  of  either  tubercular  or  respiratory  diseases. 

For  a  really  conclusive  opinion  more  data  are  required  than  thus 
far  have  been  brought  together,  with  special  reference  to  essential 
differences  in  methods  of  manufacture  according  to  the  kind  of  goods 
manufactured.  As  previously  stated,  the  industry  lends  itself  pecul- 
iarly to  the  employment  of  women  and  children,  and  an  examination 
of  the  age  distribution  proves  that  there  are  comparatively  few  per- 
sons of  advanced  ages  employed  in  silk  manufacture.  The  age  dis- 
tribution of  49,422  silk  workers,  15  years  of  age  or  over,  with  distinc- 
tion of  sex,  was  as  follows : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALE  AND  OF  FEMALE  SILK  WORKERS  IN  EACH 

AGE  GROUP,  IMOl 


[From  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on 

Occupations,  1900.] 

Age. 

Male  silk  workers. 

Female  silk  workers. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

16  to  34  yean 

0,022 
6,301 
3,380 
1,668 
786 
250 

44.4 

26.1 

16,7 

7.7 

8.9 

1.2 

21,884 

6,062 

1,619 

461 

127 

48 

76.1 

2ft  to  34  veers 

17.6 

15  to  44  yean 

6.2 

46  to  64  yean 

1.6 

66  to  64  years 

.4 

66  yean  or  oyer 

.2 

Total 

30,301 

100.0 

29,121 

100.0 

The  table  emphasizes  the  concentration  of  employments  in  silk 
manufacture  at  the  younger  ages  and  the  comparative  infrequency  of 
employment  at  ages  over  45.  Whether  the  comparatively  small 
number  of  persons  employed  in  old  age  is  the  result  of  heavy  mor- 
tality following  the  early  years  of  employment,  or  whether  it  is 
because  of  labor  requirements  more  favorable  to  the  employment  of 
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young  persons,  can  not  be  determined  at  the  present  time.  The  table, 
however,  is  decidedly  suggestive  and  it  probably  has  some  connection 
with  the  higher  mortality  of  silk  workers  than  is  normal  to  the  gen- 
eral population,  although  a  large  number,  no  doubt,  after  suffering  a 
temporary  impairment,  leave  the  industry  for  other  employments, 
and  they  are  thus  lost  sight  of  in  the  vital  statistics  of  the  trade. 

While  no  conclusive  investigation  has  been  made  to  determine 
the  health  conditions  in  the  different  branches  of  the  industry,  it  is 
probably  quite  safe  to  assume  that  employment  in  plush  and  velvet 
mills  is  a  more  dusty  occupation  than  that  in  mills  manufacturing 
sewing  silk  or  the  usual  grade  of  ribbons  and  broad  goods.  In  the 
plush  mills,  employment  in  the  finishing  rooms  exposes  to  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  dust.  Also,  in  the  shearing  rooms  there  is  con- 
siderable dust,  which,  however,  is  reduced  by  the  required  hu- 
midity of  the  atmosphere.  In  the  brushing  rooms  there  is  consider- 
able dust,  and  there  is  probably  even  more  dust  at  the  pegging  and 
so-called  tagging  machines,  which  are  difficult  of  exact  description. 
Thus  far  no  thorough  investigation  has  been  made,  either  in  this 
country  or  abroad,  which  would  warrant  final  conclusions  as  to 
whether  the  decidedly  favorable  opinion  of  Arlidge  is  warranted  by 
present-day  conditions,  but  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  judge  the  mor- 
tality of  silk-mill  workers  and  their  liability  to  tubercular  and  respira- 
tory diseases  is  somewhat  below  the  average  for  persons  employed  in 
cotton  and  woolen  mills.  The  most  recent  English  mortality  statis- 
tics of  silk  manufacture  are  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1902, 
referred  to  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Registrar-General,  in  part,  as  follows : 

The  mortality  of  these  workers  is  below  the  standard  for  occupied 
and  retired  males  at  all  ages  up  to  the  fifty-fifth  year,  the  de- 
fect being  especially  noticeable  at  the  age  group  25-35  years.  Above 
the  age  of  55  years  the  rates  exceed  the  standard.  The  comparative 
mortality  figure  in  the  main  working  period  of  life  is  964,  or  4  per 
cent  below  the  average.  These  workers  are  liable  to  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  standard  mortality  from  accident,  to  one-half  of  that 
from  influenza,  and  to  two-thirds  of  that  from  respiratory  diseases, 
and  their  mortality  from  alcoholism  and  liver  disease,  as  well  as 
from  cancer,  is  also  low.  On  the  other  hand,  they  show  excessive 
mortality  from  phthisis,  nervous  diseases,  Bright's  disease,  and  sui- 
cide, especially  from  the  two  causes  last  mentioned.  (a) 

The  recent  English  mortality  statistics  for  silk  workers  are  quite 
conclusive  of  the  more  or  less  unfavorable  effects  of  this  industry  on 
health  as  regards  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life.  In  the  table 
which  follows  a  comparison  is  made  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes 
of  men  in  this  group  with  occupied  males  generally,  and  the  com- 
parison shows  that  the  death  rates  of  silk  workers  were  below  the  av- 

°Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  p.  lxxxvll. 
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erage  at  ages  15  to  44,  slightly  above  the  average  at  ages  45  to  54,  and 
decidedly  so  at  55  years  or  over,  when  the  excess  in  the  death  rate 
was  5  per  1,000  at  ages  55  to  64  and  19.16  at  65  or  over. 


MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  MALE  SILK  WORKERS  COMPARED  WITH 
THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  190%  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  of  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  In  England  and  Wales.] 


Ago  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 

for  all 
occupied 

males. 


Death  rate  for  male  silk  workers. 


Rate  per 
1,000/ 


Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 

for  all 

occupied 

males. 


Ratio  to ; 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

males. 


15  to  19  years... 
20  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
85  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.39 


2.30 
8.27 
4.12 
8.56 
17.90 
86.01 
107.55 


-  0.14 

-  1.14 

-  1.89 

-  1.66 
+  .17 
+  5.00 
+19.16 


94 
74 
09 
84 
101 
116 
122 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further 
comment.  A  more  extended  comparison  is  made  in  the  next  table, 
in  which  the  mortality  of  silk  workers  from  consumption  is  com- 
pared with  the  normal  mortality  of  occupied  males  from  this  dis- 
ease, by  divisional  periods  of  life.  The  comparison  shows  that  the 
mortality  from  consumption  is  excessive  at  ages  20  to  34,  inclusive, 
and  at  ages  45  or  over.  The  exceptions  are  of  minor  importance, 
but  the  comparison  suggests  a  degree  of  consumption  frequency  ma- 
terially above  the  average,  or  by  from  0.27  to  1.53  per  1,000.  The 
table  which  follows  requires  no  further  comment : 

MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  MALE  SILK.  WORKERS  COMPARED 
WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  190%  BY 
AGE  GROUP8. 

[From   Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Mortality  from  consumption. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000 

for  all 
occupied 

males. 


Death  rate  for  male  silk  workers. 


1,000. 


Greater  <+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  occu- 
pied males. 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied 

males. 


16  to  19  years... 
20  to  24  years... 
26  to  84  years... 
86  to  44  yean... 
46  to  64  years... 
66  to 64  years... 
66  years  or  over 


0.54 
1.66 
2.03 
2.74 
8.04 
2.16 
1.11 


a  28 
1.82 
2.40 
2.06 
8.96 
8.09 
2.00 


—0.81 
+  .27 

±:l 

+  .91 
+L68 
-I-  .89 


48 

117 
118 
76 
180 
171 
180 
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The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  silk 
workers  include  295  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  106,  or  35.9  per 
cent,  were  from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  silk  workers 
from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption  21  were  from  pneu- 
monia, 5  from  asthma  and  bronchitis,  and  7  from  less  frequent  respir- 
atory diseases.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  re- 
spiratory diseases  are  combined,  47.1  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  silk 
workers  was  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The  ex- 
cess in  the  consumption  mortality  of  silk  workers  is  still  more  clearly 
brought  out  in  the  tabular  presentation  of  the  proportionate  mor- 
tality from  this  disease  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  While  the 
consumption  mortality  was  excessive  at  all  ages,  the  excess  was  most 
pronounced  at  ages  35  to  44,  when  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all 
causes  60  were  from  consumption,  against  a  normal  expected  propor- 
tion of  23.6.  The  analysis  of  the  consumption  mortality  of  silk-mill 
workers  in  detail  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table  : 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  SILK  WORKEB8, 
1897  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  silk  workers  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company;  figures 
for  males  In  the  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United 
States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  silk  work- 
era,  1897  to  1906,  doe 
to— 


All 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due 
to  oonsumptlon 
among— 


80k 
workers. 


in 

registration 
area,  1900 
to  1906. 


15  to  34  yean... 
35  to 84  years... 
86  to  44  years.. 
46  to 54  years... 
65  to  64  yean... 
65  yean  or  over, 

Total.... 


84.1 
62.5 
60.0 
22.6 
10.8 
6.9 


27.8 
81.8 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


295 


106 


85.9 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion that  silk  workers  as  a  class  are  subject  to  an  excessive  mortality 
from  consumption,  but  in  particular  at  ages  15  to  44,  and  this  excess, 
in  view  of  the  conditions  of  labor  briefly  described,  is  in  a  large  meas- 
ure the  result  of  health-injurious  circumstances  connected  with  the 
employment. 

WOOLEN  AND  WOBSTED  MANTTFACTT7BB. 

The  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  has,  during  recent 
years,  developed  into  an  American  industry  of  very  considerable  pro- 
portions, and  in  1905  gave  employment  to  143,458  wage-earners.    Of 
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this  number  75,717  were  males,  56,749  females,  and  10,992  children 
and  young  persons  under  16  years  of  age.  While  an  exact  division 
of  the  industry  into  woolen  and  worsted  manufacture  is  some- 
what difficult,  in  approximate  numbers  there  were  72,747  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  69,251  in  the  manufacture  of 
worsted  goods,  in  addition  to  which  there  were  enumerated  681  wool 
pullers  and  779  wool  scourers.  (a)  The  importance  of  the  woolen 
industry  is  gradually  declining,  while  the  manufacture  of  worsted 
goods  is  taking  its  place.  Although  the  processes  of  manufacture  are 
very  much  the  same  as  in  cotton  textiles  generally,  the  worsted  indus- 
try is  a  very  much  more  technical  process,  including  some  fifty  well- 
defined  subdivisions  of  labor.  The  most  important  of  these  are  sort- 
ing, scouring,  carding,  combing,  spinning,  weaving,  dyeing,  and  fin- 
ishing. In  nearly  all  of  these  processes  the  exposure  to  animal  fiber 
dust  is  quite  considerable,  being  somewhat  greater  in  the  manufacture 
of  woolen  than  of  WQrsted  goods.  The  processes  of  scouring,  dyeing, 
and  fulling  are  comparatively  free  from  dust,  but  steam,  vapor,  and 
dampness  increase  the  disease  liability  of  the  workmen  in  these  em- 
ployments. 

Wool  sorting  is  quite  a  dusty  employment,  but  the  risk  of  so-called 
"  wool-sorter's  disease  "  is  limited  to  the  handling  of  certain  grades  of 
foreign  wool,  chiefly  van-mohair,  alpaca,  East  Indian  cashmere,  and 
camel's  hair,  all  of  which  are  imported  from  the  Far  East.  Since 
these  wools  are  usually  imported  by  way  of  England  they  are  there, 
under  factory  regulations,  subjected  to  a  disinfecting  process,  by 
which  the  risk  of  anthrax  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  In  no  branch  of 
the  woolen  industry  is  artificial  ventilation  and  dust  removal  of 
greater  importance  than  in  wool  and  rag  sorting,  which,  in  common 
with  the  general  risk  of  dust  injury,  has  the  additional  risk  of  trans- 
mission of  infectious  diseases,  chiefly  anthrax  and  smallpox.  An 
effective  device  for  removing  the  dust  in  wool  sorting  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Haldane  in  his  lecture  on  the  removal  of  dust  and  fumes 
of  factories  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts. 

The  woolen  and  worsted  industries  are  of  such  great  complexity 
that  only  a  few  of  the  more  important  occupations  can  be  considered 
at  this  time.  Thackrah,  in  his  comments  upon  the  diseases  peculiar 
to  persons  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods, 
observes : 

Wool  combers  work  in  apartments  which,  from  the  fire  employed 
to  heat  the  combs,  are  kept  at  the  temperature  of  about  80°.  The 
fires  are  made  of  charcoal.  From  the  evolution  of  carbonic-acid  gas, 
when  the  windows  are  not  sufficiently  open,  the  men  are  occasionally 
affected  with  headache.    In  some  of  the  manufactories  an  attempt 

•  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  128. 
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has  been  made  to  heat  the  combs  by  means  of  steam,  but  the  workmen 
complain  that  by  this  mode  the  rooms  are  made  hotter  and  the  combs 
colder;  in  other  words  that  the  increase  of  temperature  is  more  dif- 
fused. A  light  dust  arises  from  the  wool,  or  rather  perhaps  from  the 
soap  retained  by  the  wool  after  washing.  It  annoys  the  air  tube  and 
obliges  some  persons  to  leave  the  employ.  The  men,  however,  whom 
we  found  in  the  rooms  appeared  quite  healthy,  and  we  were  informed 
that  out  of  100  individuals  only  2  or  3  were  absent  from  illness. 
*  *  *  The  heat  of  the  apartments  does  not  appear  to  shorten  life. 
We  have  repeatedly  seen  at  work  men  from  60  to  70  yfears  of  age. 

The  same  authority  says  with  reference  to  worsted  spinners  that — 

Spinners  of  worsted,  chiefly  young  persons,  are  exposed  to  consider- 
able heat  in  rooms  traversed  by  steam  pipes  and  often  deficient  in 
ventilation.  The  thermometer,  in  November,  we  have  found  in  the 
spinning  rooms  at  65°  and  70°,  and  in  the  warping  rooms,  where  steam 
pipes  are  not  introduced,  58°,  while  in  the  open  air  it  was  48°.  In 
summer^  of  course,  the  temperature,  particularly  of  the  spinning 
rooms,  is  considerably  higher.  The  rooms  in  most  mills,  though 
spacious,  are  too  low.  The  windows  are  about  the  middle  of  the 
walls  and  no  apertures  are  made  above  them  for  the  admission  of  air. 
The  labor  is  light  and  the  posture  varied.  *  *  *  The  operatives 
have  generally  the  appearance  of  health.  Many,  however,  particu- 
larly at  the  commencement  of  the  employ,  suffer  from  headache  and 
sicfaiess,  the  result  I  conceive,  of  the  want  of  ventilation  rather  than 
the  temperature  of  the  rooms.  Some  can  not  bear  the  employ.  The 
mills  are  generally  in  the  country  or  at  the  outskirts  of  the  town. 

At  the  time,  however,  when  Thackrah  reported  his  observations  the 
worsted  industry  had  developed  to  only  very  small  proportions, 
chiefly  the  manufacture  of  worsted  handkerchiefs,  fancy  goods,  and 
worsted  stockings.  The  weavers  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
these  goods  were,  in  the  opinion  of  Thackrah,  subjected  to  some  dust, 
which  affected  the  respiration  and  rendered  the  employment  less 
healthful  than  the  corresponding  occupation  in  cotton  manufacture. 
This  opinion  has  not  been  sustained  by  subsequent  investigation, 
which  would  appear  to  prove  conclusively  that  the  manufacture  of 
woolen  and  worsted  goods  is  less  injurious  than  employments  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  goods. 

During  recent  years  the  conditions  of  labor  in  the  woolen  and 
worsted  industries  have  undergone  a  material  improvement,  largely 
as  the  result  of  the  concentration  of  the  industry  in  the  elimination 
of  many  small  factories  not  built  in  conformity  to  modern  sanitary 
requirements  as  to  air  space,  light,  and  ventilation.  While  important 
improvements  have  been  made,  it  is  still  rare,  however,  to  find  an 
effective  system  of  artificial  dust  removal,  chiefly  in  the  processes 
generating  the  largest  quantities  of  dust — that  is,  the  carding  and 
combing  branches  of  the  industry.  The  amount  of  fly  resulting  from 
the  various  operations  is  considerable  in  both  woolen  and  worsted 
manufacture  and  continuous  cleaning  is  necessary,  and  this  is  practi- 
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cally  all  done  by  means  of  the  ordinary  sweeping  process,  much  of 
which  results  in  dust  disturbance  rather  than  in  dust  removal. 

The  woolen  and  worsted  industries  were  very  carefully  considered 
by  Arlidge  in  his  treatise  on  the  diseases  of  occupation.  He  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  most  of  the  health-injurious  processes  are 
those  which  have  to  do  with  the  preparatory  stages,  and  he  describes 
these  processes  in  their  relation  to  health,  in  part,  as  follows: 

In  the  first  place,  the  bales  have  to  be  opened,  and  their  contents 
being  heaped  upon  large  tables  have  to  be  sorted  in  order  to  separate 
their  different  qualities.  Along  with  more  or  less  dirt  removed  with 
the  fleeces,  the  wool  holds  a  considerable  quantity  of  greasy  matter. 
From  this  last  it  has  to  be  freed  by  careful  and  repeated  washings 
in  alkaline  fluids  and  by  specially  constructed  machines.  It  has,  in 
the  next  place,  to  be  subjected  to  "willying"  (winnowing),  "scrib- 
bling," and  "carding  machines  "  to  remove  every  portion  ox  dirt  and 
to  deliver  it,  as  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  the  form  of  a  "sliver  " 
of  fine  fibers  collected  in  a  loose  rope-like  form.  In  the  preliminary 
combing  processes  considerable  dust  is  thrown  off,  but  by  the  use  of 
inclosed  machines  and  of  fans  to  withdraw  it  as  fast  as  it  is  generated 
little  escapes  into  the  apartment  to  annoy  or  to  injure.  We  owe  it  to 
the  ingenuity  of  modern  engineers  that"  these  preliminary  operations 
have  well-nigh  ceased  to  be  unhealthy. 

Arlidge,  as  the  result  of  his  investigations,  held  that  the  dust  from 
wool  was  more  innocuous  than  that  of  cotton,  and  very  much  more  so 
than  the  dust  of  flax,  because  of  the  inherent  structure  of  the  wool 
fiber  and  the  fact  that  its  animal  origin  makes  it  less  irritating  and 
less  foreign  to  living  animal  tissue.  Moreover,  he  held  that  when  the 
woolen  fibers  reached  the  spinning  frames  they  had  to  be  lubricated 
with  oil,  which  materially  reduced  the  amount  of  dust  generated  dur- 
ing the  subsequent  manipulation.  This  conclusion,  however,  is  sub- 
ject to  material  modification  in  many  mills,  where  the  evidence  of  a 
considerable  amount  of  dust  being  generated  during  the  spinning 
process  is  readily  observed  by  the  amount  of  dust  under  and  on  the 
machinery  and  present  in  the  atmosphere. 

With  special  reference  to  worsted  spinning  and  weaving,  Arlidge 
observed  that — 

Other  advantages  attending  the  worsted  spinning  are  that  it  is 
done  dry  and  does  not  need  the  same  degree  of  moist  heat  required 
in  the  other  textile  trades.  Further,  in  the  weaving  of  worsted  a  far 
lower  and  less  humid  temperature  is^  called  for  than  in  the  case  of 
cotton  weaving;  while,  what  is  of  still  greater  moment,  clay  sizing 
and  its  emitted  dust  have  no  place. 

Arlidge  sums  up  his  general  conclusions  regarding  the  health  of 
persons  employed  in  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry  as  follows : 

The  general  conclusion  respecting  the  worsted  manufacture  is 
that  it  is  a  healthy  occupation.  The  artisans  look  less  anaemic  and 
sallow  than  cotton  operatives,  while  their  social  and  domestic  position 
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appears  more  favorable.  They  likewise  suffer  less  with  respiratory 
diseases  and  consumption ;  but  the  proportion  in  which  these  prevail 
is  in  some  degree  regulated  by  the  quality  of  wool  used,  that  from 
Australia  and  the  Cape  being  more  dusty  than  English  and  therefore 
more  provocative  of  bronchial  irritation.  Doctor  Greenhow  could 
not  find  that  chest  diseases  and  the  mortality  therefrom  occurred  in 
a  higher  ratio  among  the  woolen  workers  of  Bradford  than  with  the 
general  population. 

Other  writers  on  occupation  diseases  have  given  equally  extended 
consideration  to  the  industry,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  conclusions  coin- 
cide with  those  of  Arlidge,  that  employment  in  woolen  and  worsted 
manufacture,  with  the  resulting  exposure  to  animal  fiber  dust,  is  less 
dangerous  to  health  .than  the  corresponding  employment  in  the  manu- 
facture of  cotton  and  other  vegetable  fiber  textiles. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson  held  that  the  dust  or  fly  of  wool  appeared  to 
produce  no  really  deleterious  effects  on  the  lungs,  and  that,  in  fact,  the 
mortality  of  the  workers  in  wool  seemed  to  warrant  the  opinion  that 
they  were  favorably  exempted  from  disease,  probably  because  the  soft, 
oily  dust  of  the  wool  protected  the  bronchial  surfaces  from  irritation 
rather  than  that  it  irritated  them.  Tatham,  writing  with  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  mortality  statistics  of  the  trade,  confirms  this  opin- 
ion in  his  discussion  of  dust-producing  occupations  in  Oliver's  Dan- 
gerous Trades,  from  which  the  following  is  quoted : 

Wool  workers  suffer  much  less  severely  from  their  occupation  than 
do  cotton  operatives.  In  the  weaving  of  woolen  materials  a  lower  and 
drier  temperature  is  required  than  in  the  case  of  cotton  weaving,  and 
the  mischief  caused  by  "  sizing "  with  china  clay  and  other  irritants 
has  no  place  in  woolen  manufacture.  Nevertheless,  in  certain  of  the 
processes,  especially  where  inferior  foreign  wools  are  manufactured, 
a  good  deal  of  dust  is  disengaged,  and  this  produces  its  ill  effect  on 
the  lungs  of  the  workers.  It  is  also  in  connection  with  dirty  or  blood- 
stained foreign  wools  that  the  majority  of  cases  of  anthrax  or  wool 
sorters'  disease  have  been  observed  from  time  to  time  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  inquiry  in  past  years  by  the  medical  department 
of  the  local  government  board. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  wool  sorters  are  even  more  careless  as 
regards  exposure  to  cold  and  drafts  than  are  even  cotton  workers, 
and  their  mortality  from  rheumatic  fever  is  much  higher,  being  dou- 
ble that  experienced  by  agriculturists  as  a  class.  Wool  workers  have 
a  comparative  mortality  figure  from  all  causes  which  is  somewhat 
above  the  average  for  occupied  males  generally,  but  is  below  that  of 
other  textile  trades.  Workers  in  wool  appear  to  be  remarkably  free 
from  intemperance,  their  mortality  figure  being  less  than  one-fourth 
of  the  average.  From  diseases  of  the  digestive  system  other  than  the 
liver  wool  workers  die  half  as  fast  again  as  do  occupied  males  gener- 
ally, while  from  diseases  of  the  nervous,  respiratory,  and  urinary 
systems,  as  well  as  from  cancer,  the  mortality  of  these  workers  is  from 
10  to  22  per  cent  in  excess  of  that  standard. 
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The  Rhode  Island  occupation  mortality  statistics  return  specifically 
only  wool  sorters.  During  the  ten  years  1897  to  1906  there  were 
37  deaths  from  all  causes  recorded  in  Rhode  Island  under  the  title 
of  wool  sorter.  Of  this  number  5,  or  13.5  per  cent,  were  from  con- 
sumption, and  5,  or  13.5  per  cent,  were  from  respiratory  diseases 
other  than  consumption.  The  combined  mortality  from  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  air  passages  was  10,  or  27  per  cent,  against  30.3 
per  cent  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  mortality  of  all  occupied  males 
in  Rhode  Island.  The  numbers  are  too  small  to  warrant  a  final  con- 
clusion, but  the  facts  are  presented  to  make  the  analysis  complete. 

The  most  recent  English  mortality  statistics  of  woolen  and  worsted 
manufacture  are  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1902,  referred  to  in 
the  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- 
General,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  mortality  among  these  operatives  exceeds  the  standard  for 
occupied  and  retired  males  at  ages  20  to  25,  and  over  55  years,  but  is 
below  that  standard  at  other  ages.  In  the  main  working  period  of 
life  the  comparative  mortality  figure  for  wool  workers  is  984,  or 
less  than  the  standard  figure  by  only  2  per  cent.  The  mortality 
from  alcoholism  and  liver  disease  is  less  than  three-fourths  and 
that  from  accident  is  less  than  half  the  standard.  The  mortality 
from  cancer,  phthisis,  respiratory  diseases,  and  suicide  is  also  in  each 
case  below  the  average.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mortality  from  nerv- 
ous and  circulatory  diseases  slightly  exceeds,  and  that  from  diabetes 
mellitus  and  from  Bright's  disease  considerably  exceeds  the  stand- 
ard.^) 

The  recent  English  mortality  statistics  for  persons  engaged  in  woolen 
and  worsted  manufacture  are  fairly  conclusive  of  the  somewhat  un- 
favorable effects  of  this  industry  on  health,  and  decidedly  so  as  re- 
gards the  more  advanced  periods  of  life.  In  the  table  which  follows 
a  comparison  is  made  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes  among  men  in 
this  group  with  that  of  occupied  males  generally,  and  the  result  is 
suggestive  of  conditions  in  this  trade  more  or  less  unfavorable  to  life 
and  health.  An  excess  in  the  general  death  rate  of  woolen  and 
worsted  workers  is  met  with  at  ages  20  to  24,  but  at  all  other  ages 
below  55  the  mortality  is  below  the  normal,  while  at  ages  55  to  64 
the  excess  in  the  general  death  rate  of  woolen  and  worsted  workers  is 
6.09  per  1,000,  and  at  ages  65  or  over  it  is  40.53  per  1,000. 

•Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-flfth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-Gen- 
eral of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales,  p.  Ixxxvli. 
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MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  MALE  WOOUBN  AND  WORSTED  WORK- 
ERS, COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,   Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000, 
for  all  oc- 
cupied 


Death  rate  for  male  woolen  and 
worsted  workers. 


Rate  per 
1,000. 


Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 

than  rate 
for  all 

occupied 


Ratio  to 
rate  for  all 
►led 


15  to  19  years... 
20  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
85  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 


2.19 
5.03 
5.18 
8.90 
17.14 
37.10 
128.92 


-  0.25 
4-    .62 

-  .83 

-  1.32 

-  .59 
+  6.09 
+40.53 


90 

114 
86 
87 
97 

120 

146 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further 
comment.  A  more  extended  comparison  is  made  in  the  next  table, 
in  which  the  mortality  of  woolen  and  worsted  workers  from  consump- 
tion and  other  respiratory  diseases  is  compared  with  the  normal  mor- 
tality of  occupied  males  from  these  diseases,  by  divisional  periods  of 
life.  The  comparison  shows  that  the  mortality  from  consumption  was 
excessive  at  ages  15  to  24  and  at  55  years  or  over.  The  table  further 
shows  that  the  mortality  from  other  respiratory  diseases  was  excessive 
at  ages  15  to  19  and  at  65  years  or  over.  The  two  tables,  derived  from 
English  experience,  would  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the 
woolen  and  worsted  industry  as  such  is  not  decidedly  injurious  to 
health.  The  data,  however,  are  subject  to  a  word  of  caution,  in  that 
the  woolen  and  worsted  industry  includes  many  employments  which 
permit  of  a  comparatively  easy  transfer  to  other  industries  and  occu- 
pations, so  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  fair  proportion  of  those  impaired 
because  of  continuous  exposure  to  animal  and  fiber  dust,  leave  the  em- 
ployment and  seek  more  congenial  and  healthful  occupations  in  other 
branches  of  industry.  This  view  is  in  part  susceptible  of  statistical 
proof  by  the  comparative  mortality  data  of  occupied  and  of  occupied 
and  retired  males  in  the  woolen  industry  of  England  and  Wales,  which 
for  the  first  time  were  tabulated  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1902. 
The  excess  in  the  death  rate  of  occupied  and  retired  males  employed 
in  this  industry  over  the  occupied  only  was  very  slight  at  ages  under 
35,  but  0.32  per  1,000  at  ages  35  to  44,  0.86  at  45  to  54,  3.83  at  55  to  64, 
and  18.19  at  65  years  or  over. 
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MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AND  FROM  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  RE- 
SPIRATORY SYSTEM  AMONG  WOOIJBN  AND  WORSTED  WORKERS,  COM- 
PARED WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO 
1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Mortality  from  consumption. 

Mortality  from  other  diseases  of  the  respir- 
atory system. 

Age  at  death. 

Death 
rate  per 
1.000  for 
ail  occu- 
pied 

males. 

Death   rate   for  woolen   and 
worsted  workers. 

Death 

Death  rate  for  woolen  and  worsted 
workers. 

Rate  per 
1,000. 

Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  occu- 
pied males. 

Ratio  to 
rate  for 

all  occu- 
pied 
males. 

rate  per 
1.000  for 
all  occu- 
pied 
males. 

Rate  per 
1,000. 

Greater  (+) 
orless(-) 
than  rate 
for  all  occu- 
pied mates. 

Ratio  to 
rate  for 

all  occu- 
pied 
mates. 

15  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  or  over.. 

0.54 
1.55 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 

0.69 
2.38 
1.81 
"       2.25 
2.84 
2.27 
1.86 

+0.15 
+  .83 

-  .22 

-  .49 

-  .20 
+  .11 
+  .75 

128 
154 
89 
82 
93 
105 
168 

0.24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

3.32 

6.54 

17.77 

a  31 

.23 

.75 

1.45 

3.06 

6.46 

25.44 

+0.07 

-  .25 

-  .02 

-  .21 

-  .24 

-  .06 
+7.67 

129 
48 
97 
87 
93 
99 

143 

The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  woolen  and 
worsted  mill  workers  include  106  deaths,  of  which  26,  or  24.5  per  cent, 
were  from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  woolen-mill  workers  from 
respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption,  8  were  from  pneumonia, 
7  from  asthma  and  bronchitis,  and  2  from  less  frequent  respiratory 
diseases.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  respiratory 
diseases  are  combined,  it  is  found  that  40.5  per  cent  of  the  mortality 
of  woolen-mill  workers  was  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air  pas- 
sages. The  excess  in  the  consumption  mortality  of  woolen-mill  work- 
ers is  still  more  clearly  brought  out  in  the  tabular  presentation  of  the 
proportionate  mortality  from  this  disease  by  divisional  periods  of 
life.  While  the  consumption  mortality  was  excessive  at  all  ages,  the 
excess  was  most  pronounced  at  ages  25  to  34,  when  out  of  every  100 
deaths  from  all  causes  43.8  were  from  consumption,  against  a  normal 
expected  proportion  of  31.3.  The  analysis  of  the  consumption  mor- 
tality of  woolen-mill  workers  in  detail  is  set  forth  in  the  following 
table : 
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PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  WOOLEN  AND 
WORSTED  WORKERS,  1897  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES 
IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  woolen  and  worsted  workers  from  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance 
company ;  figures  for  males  in  the  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics 
of  the  united  States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  woolen  and 
worsted  workera,1897 
to  1906,  due  to- 


All  causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among— 


Woolen 
and 


workers. 


Mates  In 
registration 
area,  1900 

to  1906. 


15  to  24  years... 
26  to  34  years... 
35  to  44  years.. 
45  to  54  years..  . 
55  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  over, 

Total.... 


35.0 
43.8 
35.7 
21.1 
12.5 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


106 


24.5 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data  confirm  the  con- 
clusion that  woolen  and  worsted  workers  in  the  United  States  as  a 
class  are  subject  to  a  high  mortality  from  consumption,  but  in  par- 
ticular at  ages  15  to  44,  and  this  excess,  in  view  of  the  conditions 
of  labor  briefly  described,  is  in  a  large  measure  the  result  of  health- 
injurious  circumstances  connected  with  the  employment. 

CARPET  AND  BUG  MANUFACTURE. 

Carpet  and  rug  manufacture  may  properly  be  considered  a  branch 
of  the  woolen  and  worsted  industry,  but  it  is  only  the  weaving  and 
finishing  processes  which  require  special  consideration.  The  grade 
of  yarn  used  probably  has  some  bearing  upon  the  quantity  of  dust 
generated  during  the  process  of  manufacture,  but  it  is  in  the  so-called 
shearing  and  brushing  that  atmospheric  pollution  occurs  in  excess 
of  similar  conditions  in  woolen  and  worsted  mills.  The  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  state  board  of  health  on  dangerous  trades  con- 
tains a  brief  reference  to  the  sanitary  aspects  of  the  industry,  from 
which  the  following  is  quoted : 

The  operation  of  carpet  weaving  is  accompanied  by  much  dust,  and 
requires  constant  attention  and  keen  watching  for  flaws  and  "  skips  " 
in  the  weaving.  After  a  carpet  or  rug  is  woven  it  is  inspected, 
sheared,  and  brushed.  The  shearing  machines  cut  off  all  bits  of 
fiber  and  other  irregularities,  and  in  so  doing  create  considerable  dust, 
much  of  which  is  coarse  and  heavy  and  does  not  long  remain  sus- 
pended in  the  air. 

Five  carpet  factories  visited  employ  about  6,000  persons,  about  10 
per  cent  oi  whom  are  between  the  ages  of  14  and  16.  The  largest  of 
these  shows  some  departments  in  which  poor  light,  excessive  heat, 
moisture,  and  dust  constitute  the  objectionable  conditions.     One  large, 
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fairly  well  lighted  room,  220  by  120  by  16  feet,  and  occupied  by  33 
persons,  has  so  much  fine  cotton  dust  and  fiber  in  the  air  that  it  is 
with  difficulty  one  can  see  across  it.  This  dust  is  very  irritating  to 
the  nose  and  throat. 

Some  of  the  rooms  are  poorly  lighted,  some  are  overheated,  and 
some  are  badly  ventilated ;  and  one  large  basement  room,  285  by  60 
by  13  feet,  occupied  by  150  women  and  girls  winding  yarns  on  bob- 
bins, combines  all  three  of  these  objectionable  conditions. 

The  wool-picking  room  is  well  lighted,  but.  the  air  is  heavy  with 
wool  fiber,  and  is  at  the  same  time  excessively  hot.  One  large  dust- 
ing machine  is  equipped  with  a  fan  and  exhaust  dust  pipe  which 
never  have  been  used;  indeed,  there  is  no  shafting  to  run  the  fan. 
The  machine  has  been  in  use  upward  of  five  years,  and  the  person 
who  operates  it  has  worn  a  handkerchief  over  nose  and  moutn  ever 
since  it  was  started.    The  work  is  exceedingly  dusty  and  dirty. 

The  weaving  rooms  of  the  next  largest  of  the  five  factories  are 
large  and  well  lighted,  but  the  air  contains  a  noticeable  amount  of 
dust.  Most  of  the  departments  of  this  mill  show  commendable  con- 
ditions. 

In  the  third,  many  of  the  children  between  14  and  16  are  very 
small  and  poorly  developed  for  their  age,  and  are  far  too  poorly 
developed  to  be  allowed  to  work  ten  hours  and  twenty  minutes  for  five 
days  in  the  week.  In  many  rooms  the  windows  are  too  far  apart, 
ana  the  light  is  barely  sufficient  even  in  good  clear  weather.  The 
older  weavers  complain  of  failing  eyesight,  due  to  working  with  poor 
light. 

One  of  the  mills  of  this  establishment,  although  comparatively 
new,  is  poorly  lighted  in  the  picking,  carding,  winding,  drawing, 
and  roving  rooms,  but  otherwise  the  conditions  are  good.  In  four 
of  the  weave  rooms  the  ventilation  is  very  inadequate,  the  light  is 
poor,  and  the  air  is  very  dusty. 

The  fourth  establishment  in  order  is,  in  the  main,  poorly  lighted 
and  inadequately  ventilated,  and  the  weave  rooms  are  very  dusty. 
In  four  rooms  in  which  yarns  are  dressed  the  steam  boxes  are  so 
loosely  constructed  that  much  steam  escapes  and  causes  extreme  heat 
and  moisture.  About  one-tenth  of  the  employees  in  this  establish- 
ment look  sickly. 

The  smallest  factory  of  all,  one  which  employs  ordinarily  500  per- 
sons, has  good  light,  adequate  ventilation,  and  commendable  weave 
rooms.    Tne  employees  appear  to  be  in  good  health. 

The  hygiene  of  carpet  manufacture  has  not  attracted  much  atten- 
tion, probably  because  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  processes  are 
practically  identical  with  the  corresponding  processes  in  woolen  and 
worsted  manufacture.  The  occupation  classification  in  the  carpet 
industry,  however,  includes  a  number  of  employments  peculiar  to  the 
trade,  of  which  mention  may  be  made  of  art-square  weavers,  cutters 
of  chenille  cloth,  fringe  knotters,  jute  binders,  plush  weavers,  shearers, 
steamers,  willowers,  and  wire  sharpeners.  Of  these  occupations,  em- 
ployment at  the  willowing  machines  is  probably  the  most  dusty,  since 
it  is  here  that  the  wool  fibers  are  torn  apart  and  the  dust  and  dirt 
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removed.  It  is  also  probable  that  conditions  in  carpet-weaving 
rooms  are  less  favorable  on  account  of  the  coarser  grade  of  yarn  used 
and  the  material  differences  in  loom  construction.  The  weaving 
process  itself  is  also  quite  different  from  the  corresponding  process 
of  weaving  in  woolen  and  cotton  textiles,  and  as  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  judge,  the  amount  of  dust  generated  during  the  weaving  processes 
is  greater  in  carpet  and  rug  mills  than  in  the  corresponding  processes 
of  other  branches  of  the  textile  industry.  No  qualified  investigation, 
however,  has  been  made  which  would  warrant  a  final  conclusion,  nor 
has  it  been  determined  whether  the  amount  of  dust  in  the  manu- 
facture varies  according  to  the  varieties  of  carpets  made,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  Wilton,  Axminster,  Kidderminster  or  ingrain, 
tapestry  Brussels,  and  Venetian.  The  manufacture  of  matting  is  a 
separate  industry,  with  exposure  to  vegetable  fiber  and  mineral  dusts, 
while  in  the  manufacture  of  door  mats  the  principal  exposure  is  to 
mixed  fiber  dust.  Arlidge  sums  up  his  conclusions  regarding  the 
hygiene  of  carpet  making,  briefly,  as  follows: 

The  wool  used  for  carpet  making  is  of  coarse  and  short  fiber;  it 
is  formed  into  a  yarn,  which  is  next  wound  on  bobbins  by  child  labor 
in  readiness  for  the  weavers'  looms.  Hand-loom  weaving  has  been, 
for  the  most  part,  supplanted  by  the  power  loom,  with  the  ad- 
vantage of  materially  lessening  the  labor  of  the  weavers.  The  manu- 
facture of  carpets  is  attended  with  considerable  dust  of  a  mixed 
character  of  wool  and  hemp,  but  no  data  are  within  reach  to  furnish 
information  as  to  the  extent  in  which  it  operates  as  a  cause  of  disease. 

The  mortality  of  males  employed  in  carpet  manufacture  was  re- 
ported upon  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Fifty-fifth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Registrar-General  of  England  and  Wales.  The  number  of  men 
employed  was  comparatively  small,  having  been  only  8,532  at  ages  15 
or  over,  hardly  warranting  definite  conclusions  in  view  of  the  short 
period  of  three  years  for  which  the  mortality  data  were  returned.  In 
general  terms  it  was  held  that  the  death  rates  of  carpet  makers  at  the 
various  age  groups  compared  favorably  not  only  with  those  of  other 
textile  workers  but  also  with  those  of  other  occupied  males.  The  com- 
parative mortality  was  873,  which  is  8  per  cent  below  the  standard. 
Among  the  causes  of  death  of  numerical  importance  consumption  was 
22  per  cent  in  excess  of  the  normal,  and  diseases  of  the  respiratory 
system  other  than  consumption  were  11  per  cent  in  excess.  The 
mortality  of  carpet  makers  from  diseases  of  the  nervous,  circulatory, 
digestive,  and  urinary  systems  appears  to  be  below  the  average. 

One  fact  which  requires  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  however,  is 
that  in  carpet  weaving  considerable  physical  strength  is  required, 
which  accounts  for  the  comparatively  small  proportion  of  women 
weavers.  This,  at  least,  is  true  of  the  weaving  of  Brussels  carpet 
and  probably  applies  to  other  grades.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those 
who  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  industry  that  men  of  excep- 
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tional  physique  are  required,  and  naturally  among  such  a  class  the 
death  rate  should  be  low  unless  very  abnormally  increased  by  special 
causes.  The  most  recent  English  mortality  statistics  of  carpet  and 
rug  manufacture  are  for  the  three  years  ending  with  1902,  referred 
to  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Registrar-General  in  part  as  follows: 

Here  again  the  workers  are  too  few  in  number  to  justify  more  than 
general  examination.  It  appears  that  the  mortality  in  tnis  industry 
is  below  the  standard  for  occupied  and  retired  males  at  ages  25-45 
years,  but  above  it  at  all  other  ages.  In  the  main  working  time  of  life 
the  comparative  mortality  figure  is  1,044,  or  4  per  cent  above  the 
standard.  These  workers  show  a  fatality  in  excess  of  the  average 
from  cancer  and  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  systems, 
but  in  defect  of  the  average  from  influenza,  alcoholism,  and  liver 
disease,  as  well  as  from  accident  and  suicide.  (°) 

The  recent  English  mortality  statistics  of  carpet  and  rug  makers 
are  quite  conclusive  of  the  more  or  less  unfavorable  effect  of  this 
industry  on  health.  In  the  table  which  follows  a  comparison  is  made 
of  the  mortality  from  all  causes  among  men  in  this,  group  with  that 
of  occupied  males  generally,  and  the  result  is  decidedly  suggestive 
of  conditions  in  this  trade  more  or  less  unfavorable  to  health  and  life, 
but  in  particular  at  very  advanced  ages,  when  at  65  years  or  over  the 
excess  in  the  death  rate  of  carpet  and  rug  makers  was  28.38  per  1,000. 


MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  MALE  CARPET  AND  RUG  JHAKBRS, 

COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN   ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 
1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Death  rate 
per  1,000  for 

ail  occu- 
pied males. 


Death  rate  of  male  carpet  and  rug 
workers. 


Rate  per 
1,000, 


Greater  (+) 
or  less  (— ) 
than  rate 
for  all  occu- 
pied males. 


Ratio  to 
rate  for  all 
occu 


15  to  19  yean... 
20  to  34  yean... 
26  to  84  yean.., 
85  to  44  yean... 
45  to  54  yean... 
55  to  04  yean... 
05  yean  or  over 


2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.78 
81.01 
8a  89 


2.89 
5.19 
6.86 
9.43 
18.80 
88.94 
116.77 


+  a  45 

+  .78 

-  .15 

-  .79 
+  .57 
+  2.93 
+28.88 


118 
118 
98 
92 
103 
109 
182 


The  preceding  table  is  self-explanatory  and  requires  no  further 
comment.  A  more  extended  comparison  is  made  in  the  next  table,  in 
which  the  mortality  of  carpet  and  rug  makers  from  consumption  is 
compared  with  the  normal  mortality  of  occupied  males  from  this  dis- 
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ease,  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  The  comparison  shows  that  the 
mortality  from  consumption  was  above  the  average  at  ages  15  to  24, 
35  to  44,  and  55  to  64.  Making  allowance  for  the  rather  small  num- 
bers from  which  this  table  is  derived,  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume 
that  if  the  numerical  basis  were  larger  it  would  more  conclusively 
indicate  a  comparatively  high  degree  of  consumption  frequency 
among  men  in  this  employment,  at  least  throughout  the  active  work- 
ing period  of  life. 


MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  MALE  CARPET  AND  BUOJHAKBRS, 

COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALE8, 
1000  TO  1002,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  In  England  and  Wales.] 


Age  at  death. 


Mortality  from  consumption. 


Death  rate 


per  1,000 
for  ail  occu- 
pied males. 


Death  rate  of  male  carpet  and  rug 


Rate  for 
1,000. 


Greater  (+) 
ortess(-) 
than  rate 
forallooou- 
pled 


Ratio  to 

rate  for  all 

occupied. 

males. 


15  to  10  years... 
20  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
85  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years... 
65  to  64  years... 
15  years  or  over 


a  54 
1.55 
2.08 
2.74 
a  04 
2.16 
1.11 


a  64 
2.50 
1.41 
3.14 
2.04 
2.42 
1.00 


+0.10 
4-1.04 

-  .62 
+  .40 

-  .10 
4-  .26 

-  .11 


110 
167 

69 
IIS 

97 
112 

00 


The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  carpet  and 
rug  makers  include  155  deaths  from  all  causes,  of  which  37,  or  23.9 
per  cent,  were  from  consumption.  Of  the  mortality  of  carpet  and 
rug  makers  from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption,  16 
were  from  pneumonia,  6  from  asthma  and  bronchitis,  and  4  from  less 
frequent  respiratory  diseases.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and 
from  other  respiratory  diseases  are  combined,  it  is  found  that  40.6 
per  cent  of  the  mortality  of  carpet  and  rug  makers  was  from  diseases 
of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The  excess  in  the  consumption 
mortality  of  carpet  and  rug  makers  is  still  more  clearly  brought  out 
in  the  tabular  presentation  of  the  proportionate  mortality  from  this 
disease  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  While  the  consumption  mor- 
tality was  excessive  at  all  ages,  the  excess  was  most  pronounced  at 
15  to  24,  when  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes,  52.9  were  from 
consumption,  against  a  normal  expected  proportion  of  27.8.  The 
analysis  of  the  consumption  mortality  of  carpet  and  rug  makers  in 
detail  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 
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PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  CARPET  AND  RUG 
JHAKBRS,  1897  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRA- 
TION AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  carpet  and  rug  makers  from  experience  of  an  industrial  Insurance  company; 
figures  for  males  In  the  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the 
United   States   census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  carpet  and 
rug  makers,  1897  to 
1906,  due  to— 


Alio 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due 
to  consumption 


Carpet  and 
rug  makers. 


Males  In 
registration 
area,  1900 

to  1906. 


16  to  24  years... 
25  to  34  years... 
86  to  44  years... 
46  to  64  years... 
65  to  64  years... 
65  years  or  otot 

Total.... 


62.9 
46.5 
35.3 
20.8 
11.8 
7.3 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
16.0 
8.1 
2.7 


165 


37 


23.9 


14.8 


The  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data  confirm  the  conclu- 
sion that  carpet  and  rug  makers  in  the  United  States  are  as  a  class 
subject  to  an  excessive  mortality  from  consumption,  but  in  particu- 
lar at  ages  15  to  44,  and  this  excess,  in  view  of  the  conditions  of  labor 
briefly  described,  is  in  a  large  measure  the  result  of  health-injurious 
circumstances  connected  with  the  employment. 

SHODDY  MANTTFACTTJBK 

Shoddy  manufacture  is  an  important  branch  of  the  woolen  and 
worsted  industry,  although  the  number  of  wage-earners  employed  is 
comparatively  small.  In  1905  there  were  97  establishments  manufac- 
turing shoddy  in  the  United  States,  employing  2,089  wage-earners, 
compared  with  1,926  in  1900,  an  increase  of  8.5  per  cent  during  the 
intervening  quinquennial  period.  Of  the  number  of  persons  employed, 
1,625  were  adult  males,  458  were  women,  and  6  were  children  under 
16  years  of  age.(a)  The  materials  used  in  shoddy  manufacture  are 
chiefly  woolen  and  worsted  rags,  including  tailors'  clippings  and  wool 
extract,  which  is  the  wool  fiber  derived  from  rags,  freed  by  a  process 
known  as  carbonizing  of  the  vegetable  material  with  which  it  may 
have  been  intermixed,  such  as  cotton  and  other  vegetable  fiber.  Most 
of  the  shoddy  made  at  the  present  time  is  all  wool,  and  it  is  an  error 
to  assume  that  all  shoddy  goods  are  really  undesirable  for  wearing 
purposes,  since  a  very  considerable  proportion  is  cloth  made  wholly  of 
wool  but  produced  at  a  price  which  affords  to  poor  people  a  satisfac- 
tory article  of  wear.  It  is  also  an  error  to  assume  that  through  shoddy 
loathsome  diseases  are  conveyed  to  the  wearer,  except  possibly  in  ex- 
ceedingly rare  instances,  since  the  process  of  shoddy  manufacture  i 

a  Census  of  Manufactures,  1905,  Part  III,  p.  116. 
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such  as  to  insure  absolute  cleanliness  and  the  destruction  of  all  active 
germs  whether  innocuous  or  pathogenic.  This  statement  of  facts  is 
derived  in  part  from  the  special  census  report  on  textiles,  in  which 
the  shoddy  industry  is  considered  at  some  length.  It  is  pointed  out 
in  that  report  that  new  wool  or  animal  hair  is  always  the  basis  of  the 
yarn  intermixed  with  a  certain  amount  of  shoddy,  the  fiber  of  which 
is  too  short  to  be  carded  and  spun  alone.  While  the  completed  cloth 
is  not  as  durable  as  the  cloth  made  from  new  wool,  it  is  by  no  means 
lacking  in  wearing  quality,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  for  as  pointed 
out  in  the  census  report  just  referred  to,  shoddy  in  fact  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  of  modern  by-products  in  manufacture,  in  which  the  utili- 
zation of  waste  is  an  important  item  of  economy.  "  Shoddy  is  not," 
in  the  words  of  the  report,  "woolen  rags  ground  to  powder,  but 
rags  that  are  picked,  leaving  a  good  staple  suitable  for  spinning. 
Some  of  the  most  substantial  of  goods  that  are  made,  doing  service- 
able work  for  a  number  of  years,  contain  a  portion  of  shoddy 
mixed  with  wool."  The  process  of  converting  the  rags  into  wool 
fiber  suitable  for  carding  consists  of  a  picking  process  in  a  ma- 
chine known  as  a  "shoddy-picker,"  and  this  constitutes  a  very 
dusty  process  which  no  doubt  gives  rise  to  health-injurious  circum- 
stances, to  which,  in  part,  reference  has  been  made  in  the  discus- 
sion of  the  hygiene  of  the  paper  industry,  to  which  subsequent  refer- 
ence will  be  made  in  discussing  rag  collecting  and  rag  sorting  as  a 
separate  occupation.  An  essential  difference,  however,  has  to  be  kept 
in  mind,  and  that  is  that  only  woolen  and  worsted  rags  are  used  in 
shoddy  manufacture,  while  cotton  and  linen  rags  are  used  in  paper 
manufacture. 

In  discussing  the  whole  subject  of  rags  and  their  products  in  rela- 
tion to  health,  Mr.  John  A.  E.  Stuart,  medical  officer  of  health,  Batley, 
Yorkshire,  refers  to  the  manufacture  of  shoddy,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  dust  which  rises  from  rag  machines  consists  of  particles  of 
wool  and  also  of  filth  adherent  to  the  various  kinds  of  rags.  It  is 
highly  irritating  to  all  the  respiratory  passages,  especially  in  those 
who  are  novices  at  the  trade,  but  older  hands  become  inured  to  it 
and  tolerate  it  well.  A  train  of  symptoms  is  developed,  called 
44  shoddy  fever."  It  is  accompanied  by  high  fever,  with  nasal  catarrh 
and  frontal  headache,  and  a  certain  amount  of  bronchial  catarrh.  It 
is  ushered  in  bjr  shivering,  malaise,  and  general  muscular  pain.  It 
is  almost  indistinguishable  from  epidemic  influenza,  and  if  treated 
on  similar  lines  recovery  is  soon  secured.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  catarrhal  symptoms  are  the  result  of  local  irritation,  and,  con- 
sequently, when  that  is  removed,  the  febrile  condition  soon  subsides. 
Shoddy  fever  is  easily  induced  in  persons  who  have  been  out  of  the 
mill  for  a  few  weeks  and  return  to  work,  in  persons  suffering  from 
general  catarrh,  or  in  habitual  drunkards. 

A  distinction  is  made  by  English  writers  between  shoddy  and 
mungo,  the  former  being  made  from  soft  rags  and  the  latter  from 
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cloth  rags,  while  the  commoner  kind  of  flocks,  so  called,  are  manufac- 
tured from  a  variety  of  raw  materials,  including  the  refuse  of  the 
shoddy  trade,  while  the  superior  qualities  are  manufactured  from  the 
better  grade  of  raw  material.  The  lowest  class  of  flocks  is  made 
from  old  carpets,  with  a  backing  of  hemp  or  other  vegetable  fiber, 
and  the  product  is  used  for  stuffing  beds  and  articles  of  furniture. 
The  preliminary  methods  of  manufacture  of  shoddy,  mungo,  and  flocks 
are  practically  the  same.  "Flock  fever"  may  here  be  referred  to. 
This  is  met  with  in  flock  manufacture,  and  upholsterers  working  with 
flocks  are  occasionally  sufferers  from  the  dust.  According  to  Stuart, 
workers  in  shoddy  mills  suffer  from  bronchitis  and  emphysema  of 
the  lungs,  but  those  who  do  so  are  the  older  men,  who  began  to  work 
before  so  much  oil  was  used  with  the  rags  as  is  at  present  the  case, 
at  least  in  English  shoddy  factories.  The  process  is  known  as  car- 
bonizing, which  is  applied  to  rags  which  have  a  certain  amount  of 
cotton  in  them,  and  is  stated  to  be  occasionally  the  cause  of  bron- 
chitis and  emphysema,  but  men  working  in  carbonizing  mills  state 
that  it  is  quite  exceptional  for  men  to  be  off  on  account  of  illness.  (°) 
Arlidge  has  described  the  process  of  shoddy  manufacture  in  more 
detail  than  any  other  writer  on  the  subject,  and  his  observations  and 
conclusions  are  quoted,  in  part,  as  follows : 

The  first  operation  consists  in  a  more  careful  separation  of  the 
woolen  from  cotton  and  linen  rags,  as  received  from  the  rag  dealers. 
It  is  one  attended  by  the  evolution  of  much  dirty  dust  obnoxious  to  the 
respiratory  organs,  and  now  and  then  charged  with  animal  poisons  of 
a  contagious  or  iniectious  nature.  As  an  entirely  unskilled  operation, 
bringing  small  reward,  sorting  is  undertaken  by  a  lower  class  of 
female  workers,  indifferently  careful  of  their  own  sanitary  well-being. 

The  sorted  rags  are  next  torn  up  by  a  machine  called  a  "  devil/' 
into  small  fragments.  This  process  is  necessarily  a  most  dusty  and 
otherwise  objectionable  one,  but  as  it  is  done  in  an  inclosed  machine, 
comparatively  little  dust  escapes  into  the  surrounding  air.  The 
heavier  particles  fall  to  the  bottom,  whilst  the  lighter  are  driven  by 
a  strong  blast  of  air,  blown  through  the  machine  by  a  fan,  along  a 
capacious  tube  or  conduit,  and  disposed  of  in  an  outsiae  place.    *    *    * 

A  further  tearing  apart,  scribbling,  or  grinding  is  accomplished 
by  a  rough  carding  process,  whereby  a  disintegrated  mass  of  finely 
broken  up  wool  fibers  is  obtained.  After  the  free  addition  of  vejge- 
table  oil  to  this  material,  it  is  transferred  to  "  willying  "  and  roving 
machines,  from  which  it  emerges  as  a  filmy  sheet,  which  is  immedi- 
ately, by  a  semirotary  action  of  the  machine,  converted  into  a 
"  shiver,    ready  for  future  spinning  and  weaving. 

The  addition  of  the  oil  to  the  carded  material  nas  the  great  sani- 
tary gain  of  obviating  the  emission  of  dust  in  the  subsequent  opera- 
tions.   Whilst  in  the  disintegrated  shape,  additions  of  new  wool  and 

•For  a  technical  description  of  the  process  of  carbonizing  and  the  manu- 
facture of  shoddy,  see  Principles  of  Woolen  Splnn'—  K~  w^ward  Priestman,  p. 
46  et  seq.    New  York,  1908. 
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of  cotton  are  made.  The  wool  used  for  cloth  making  is  what  is  known 
as  short  wool,  and  is  not  suitable  to  the  worsted  spinners. 

After  the  cloth  is  woven  it  passes  through  manifold  other  opera- 
tions. Those  first  pursued  are  intended  to  remove  defects  in  the 
tissue,  and  to  fit  it  tor  dyeing  and  pressing.  Others  that  follow  are 
fulling  (beating  the  cloth  by  heavy  weights),  dressing,  raising  the 
pile  by  teazles  fixed  in  revolving  frames,  drying  in  hot  chambers, 
shearing  or  cutting  down  the  pile,  and  some  finishing  processes,  such 
as  subjecting  the  cloth  to  steam  in  order  to  remove  the  gloss  con- 
sequent on  previous  pressure  between  steam  rollers. 

The  only  sanitary  conditions  to  be  found  in  these  sundry  proceed- 
ings requiring  notice  are  the  dust  given  off  when  the  pile  is  raised 
in  dry  cloth ;  the  elevated  temperature  of  the  drying  room,  reaching 
as  it  does  130°  and  upward,  and  the  steam  generated  in  the  last 
operation  described.  Shearing  is  a  comparatively  leisurely  proceed- 
ing, and  the  fine  shavings  cut  off  have  a  cohesive  nature  which 
opposes  their  diffusion  in  the  form  of  dust.  In  the  other  depart- 
ments enumerated,  the  work  is  performed  by  adult  men,  who  are  also 
few  in  number. 

These  observations  are  in  part  not  quite  applicable  to  American 
conditions,  but  no  descriptive  account  of  shoddy  manufacture  in  this 
country  has  been  made  a  matter  of  record  with  special  reference  to  the 
hygienic  circumstances  of  the  occupation.  In  a  large  measure,  of 
course,  the  processes  subsequent  to  the  preparation  of  the  material 
for  spinning  and  weaving  are  identical  with  those  of  woolen  and 
worsted  manufacture,  but  it  is  quite  probable  that  the  amount  of  dust 
generated  during  these  processes  is  somewhat  larger  in  shoddy  manu- 
facture. The  investigations  of  Arlidge  do  not  confirm  similar  in- 
quiries as  to  the  frequency  of  shoddy  fever  at  the  present  time,  but  it 
is  quite  probable  that  there  are  sufficient  variations  in  the  methods  of 
manufacturing,  especially  in  the  grades  of  rags  handled,  which  may 
easily  account  for  the  absence  of  shoddy  fever  in  one  locality  and  its 
occurrence  in  another. 

These  brief  observations  are  concluded  by  an  extract  on  the  manu- 
facture of  shoddy,  Included  in  a  report  on  dangerous  occupations  by 
the  state  board  of  health  of  Massachusetts,  published  in  1907 : 

Shoddy  is  made  from  woolen  rags,  which  come  ordinarily  to  the 
mill  in  the  form  of  bales.  The  first  process,  after  the  bales  are 
opened,  is  that  of  sorting,  which  is  done  by  women,  who  pick  out  all 
cotton  rags,  silk  mixtures,  buttons,  and  otner  foreign  matters.  The 
selected  rags  are  treated  in  a  large  vat  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
which  attacks  and  destroys  all  cotton  fibers  which  may  be  present,  and 
then  they  are  removed  from  the  bath  and  allowed  to  drain.  Next 
they  are  spread  on  racks  over  steam  pipes,  and  dried  at  a  temperature 
of  about  100°  F.  in  a  confined  space,  which,  before  the  dried  rags  are 
removed  each  dav,  is  thoroughly  ventilatea  by  opening  the  windows 
and  operating  a  blower,  so  that  the  men  who  ao  the  work  may  not  be 
exposed  to  the  fumes.  The  rags  are  next  washed,  and  then  are  picked 
apart  by  machinery.    The  product  is  a  pure  wool  of  short  fiber  and 
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very  dean,  which  is  sold  either  dyed  or  undyed.  Two  establishments 
of  this  class  were  examined,  one  of  which  is  poorly  lighted,  inade- 
quately ventilated,  dusty,  and  ill  kept;  the  other  is  light,  clean,  and 
well  ventilated.  Some  of  the  women  employed  appeared  to  be  in  poor 
physical  condition. 

There  are  no  official  vital  statistics  of  this  occupation,  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  while  the  circumstances  of  the  employment  are  apparently 
decidedly  objectionable,  and  while  the  dust  generated  during  certain 
processes  is  considerable,  the  evidence  that  the  employment  itself  is 
distinctly  injurious  to  health  is  not  a  matter  of  trustworthy  record, 
nor  is  it  even  conclusively  evident  that  there  is  any  particular 
amount  of  disease  caused  by  employment  even  in  the  most  objection- 
able branches  of  the  industry  which  have  to  do  with  rag  sorting  and 
grinding,  which  will  be  subsequently  considered  as  a  separate  occu- 
pation. 

THE  BAG  INDUSTBY. 

Rag  collecting,  sorting,  and  grinding,  for  subsequent  use  in  paper 
mills,  shoddy  factories,  and  for  other  industrial  purposes,  include  a 
group  of  occupations  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  dust  inhala- 
tion, but  where  the  dust  is  of  such  a  mixed  character  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  define  with  accuracy  the  quality  of  the  dust  or  the 
character  of  its  ingredients.  The  conditions  under  which  this  work 
is  carried  on  vary  so  widely,  according  to  locality  and  circumstances, 
that  no  definite  line  can  be  drawn.  The  employment  has  always 
attracted  the  attention  of  those  who  have  written  on  the  hygiene  of 
occupations,  chiefly  because  of  the  low  status  of  the  persons  employed 
and  the  high  degree  of  theoretical  risk  to  infectious  diseases,  and  the 
probably  health-injurious  results  otherwise  due  to  the  continuous  and 
considerable  inhalation  of  health-injurious  dust.  Since  previous 
references  have  been  already  made  to  this  employment  in  discussing 
paper  and  shoddy  manufacture,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  very 
briefly  restate  the  general  facts  of  the  sanitary  aspects  of  the  industry 
as  they  have  been  presented  by  the  most  recent  authorities  on  the 
subject. 

Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson,  writing  in  1876,  referred  to  an  earlier 
article  in  the  Journal  of  Public  Health  for  January,  1859,  by  Mr. 
J.  J.  Murray,  of  Edinburgh,  who  had  investigated  the  health  of  those 
who  worked  among  rags,  including  such  as  collected  junk  and  other 
second-hand  materials.  According  to  Richardson,  "Mr.  Murray 
expected,  very  naturally,  that  he  should  find  amongst  the  workers  in 
these  tattered  and  filthy  stores  some  suffering  from  contagion,  others 
from  the  products  of  decay  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  constituents 
of  the  rags;  others  from  inhaling  and  swallowing  dust  An  inquiry 
made  by  him  at  twenty-three  paper  mills  to  wbich  *— »  *vere  sent  and 
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of  twenty-three  rag  collectors  in  Edinburgh  led  to  the  curious  return 
that  epidemic  or  contagious  disease  from  this  source  was  practically 
unknown  amongst  workers  in  rags,  that  there  was  no  evidence  of 
disease  from  the  decomposition,  but  that  some  workers  suffered  from 
bronchial  affections,  cough,  and  shortness  of  breath  from  inhaling 
the  dust  which  is  cast  off  in  large  quantities  from  the  rags,  when 
they  are  made  to  revolve  in  the  wire-cloth  cylinder  which  is  used 
to  free  them  from  dirt  and  dust"  The  paper  makers  of  whom 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  diseases  met  with  among  workers  in  rags 
were  of  the  opinion  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  effects  of  dust, 
there  was  no  unfavorable  circumstance,  and  they  referred  to  one 
employer  who,  during  thirty  years,  with  an  average  of  10  employees 
handling  200  tons  of  rags  a  year,  reported  only  one  death  during  a 
period  of  ten  years.  (°)  Many  similar  investigations  made  during 
the  intervening  period  have  led  to  very  much  the  same  conclusions. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  infectious  diseases  are  conveyed  through  rags, 
and  the  experience  in  Massachusetts,  at  least  at  Holyoke,  has  been  to 
the  effect  that  outbreaks  of  smallpox  have  been  of  greater  frequency 
in  that  locality  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the  State,  while  according 
to  D'Arcy  Power,  writing  in  Oliver's  Dangerous  Trades,  "  anthrax 
or  charbon,  sometimes  known  as  splenic  fever,  or  malignant  postule," 
is  occasionally  conveyed  through  rags  to  rag  sorters,  upholsterers, 
mattress  makers,  etc.,  but  cases  of  this  disease,  in  this  country  at 
least,  have  been  extremely  rare. 

Dr.  John  A.  E.  Stuart,  in  an  article  on  "  Rags  and  their  products 
in  relation  to  health,"  contributed  to  the  same  work  on  dangerous 
trades,  expressed  the  opinion  that  people  who  sorted  rags  were 
occasionally  bronchitic  and  asthmatic  from  the  dust  which  arises 
from  them,  but  he  had  seldom  met  with  this  condition  in  rag  sorters, 
although  he  had  known  individuals  who  had  been  compelled  to  wear 
respirators  when  sorting  on  account  of  the  dust  met  with  in  the  occu- 
pation.   He  states  that — 

In  the  case  of  very  dirty  rags  derived  from  dust  heaps,  rags  which 
have  been  exposed  to  rain  in  many  cases,  it  is  probable  that  after 
drying  the  dust  would  be  of  a  septic  character  and  might  induce 
sore  throat.  Rags  from  surgical  hospitals  are  decidedly  dangerous. 
Most  persons  who  work  as  sorters  are  infested  with  fleas,  which 
simply  swarm  among  the  rags,  especially  the  mungo  variety. 

Thomas  Oliver,  M.  D.,  in  his  treatise  on  Diseases  of  Occupation, 
after  observing  that  rag  sorters  in  England  are  generally  women  and 
that  the  work  is  anything  but  pleasant,  states  that — 

This  is  especially  the  case  with  woolen  rags,  for  they  so  fre- 
quently harbor  fleas  and  other  pests.  All  bundles  of  rags  before  being 
opened  ought,  therefore,  to  be  first  disinfected  so  as  to  destroy  para- 

°  Scientific  American  Supplement,  No.  10,  March  4, 1876. 
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sites,  and  since  rags  from  the  surgical  wards  of  hospitals  and  private 
patients  often  contain  septic  material,  the  importance  of  making  dis- 
infection obligatory  is  at  once  apparent.  It  is  when  the  bundles  are 
first  opened  that  the  danger  is  greatest.  The  dust  given  off  is  irri- 
tating to  the  respiratory  passages  and  causes  dryness  of  the  throat. 
During  the  grinding  of  the  rags  by  machinery  considerable  quantities 
of  dust  are  thrown  off,  inhalation  of  which  is  extremely  trying  to 
new  hands,  but  which  has  little  or  no  immediate  effects  on  the  older 
work  people.  Those  persons  who  are  new  to  the  trade  develop  what 
is  known  as  "  shoddy  fever,"  the  symptoms  of  which  are  a  rise  of 
temperature,  severe  headache,  signs  or  bronchial  catarrh,  and  run- 
ning at  the  nose.  The  work  people  shiver  as  if  they  were  goingto 
have  a  severe  fever,  and  they  complain  of  muscular  pains.  The 
symptoms  are  not  unlike  those  met  with  in  influenza.  They  rapidly 
decline  on  the  work  people  absenting  themselves  from  the  factory  for 
a  few  days,  but  they  are  apt,  in  many  people,  to  recur  on  their  return 
to  work.  Rags  which  contain  a  good  deal  of  cotton  have  to  be  car- 
bonized by  being  plunged  into  a  bath  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  By  this  means  the  cellulose  or  vegetable  part  of  the  fiber  is 
destroyed  and  the  wool  can  be  thus  extracted  from  cotton  fabrics. 
When  the  rags  are  subsequently  heated  to  dryness  and  are  beaten,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nne  dust  is  evolved,  some  of  which  is  inflam- 
mable and  may  be  the  cause  of  an  explosion. 

In  this  connection  a  brief  reference  may  be  made  to  the  handling 
of  old  paper  received  at  paper  mills  for  the  purpose  of  being  recon- 
verted into  newspaper,  and  which  in  all  essentials  resembles  the 
handling,  sorting,  and  grinding  of  cotton  and  linen  rags.  Old 
paper,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Massachusetts  state  board  of 
health,  is  received  in  the  form  of  bales,  which  are  opened  by  men 
and  sorted  by  women  and  girls.  It  is  then  conveyed  to  the  duster 
on  an  endless  belt,  and  in  this  machine  it  is  freed  from  dust  and  torn 
into  pieces  by  means  of  revolving  wooden  rolls  bearing  iron  pins. 
The  pieces  of  paper  are  then  sorted  over  like  rags,  but  are  not  put 
through  the  choppers,  passing  immediately  from  the  dusters,  so 
called,  to  an  open  cooking  tub,  subsequent  to  which  the  dust  factor 
is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  results  of  the  investigations  by  the 
Massachusetts  state  board  of  health  are  summed  up  as  follows: 

From  the  above  description  it  will  have  been  noted  that  from  the 
opening  of  the  bales  of  rags  or  paper  to  the  cooking  process  the  vari- 
ous steps  involve  exposure  to  varying  quantities  of  oust,  the  greatest 
amount  being  given  off  in  the  earliest  operations.  It  appears  that, 
no  matter  how  constructed,  how  carefully  inclosed,  how  well  provided 
with  blowers  and  dust  flues,  a  certain  amount  of  dust  is  inevitable 
in  the  rooms  where  the  threshers  and  choppers  are  installed  and 
operated,  excepting  when  unusually  clean  materials  are  being 
handled.  If  the  machines  are  loosely  sheathed  or  are  not  adequately 
equipped  with  dust-removal  devices,  the  amount  given  off  may  be 
considerable  to  enormous,  according  to  material.  Unless  the  most 
dusty  rooms  are  tightly  partitioned  off  from  other  less  dusty  ones— 
63075— No.  79—09 13 
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as,  for  example,  a  threshing  from  a  sorting  room — the  amount  of 
dust  in  the  air  in  the  latter  must  necessarily  be  augmented.  In  a 
number  of  the  mills  visited  the  air  of  the  whole  rag  department  was 
observed  to  be  filled  with  dust  and  lint. 

The  character  of  the  dust  brought  in  with  rags  varies  consid- 
erably, as  would  naturally  be  surmised  from  their  many  different 
places  of  origin.  Some  of  the  employees  state  that  while  at  first  they 
suffered  from  sore  throat,  cough,  and  loss  of  sleep,  after  a  time  they 
became  so  habituated  that  only  an  occasional  bale  causes  any  discom- 
fort. In  some  mills  it  was  observed  that  the  dust  was  far  more 
irritating  than  that  met  with  in  others  •>  especially  is  this  true  of  those 
in  which  burlap  is  used.  Some  men  assert  that  the  dust  from  rags 
of  one  color  may  be  worse  than  that  from  the  same  kind  of  clofli 
differently  dyed.  Some  say  that  some  bales  are  sickening  in  their 
effects,  even  to  old  hands. 

Of  the  threshing  rooms  visited,  a  very  small  number,  in  which  the 
machines  were  exceptionally  good  and  where  the  cleanest  grade  of 
rags  were  being  handled,  showed  no  dust;  somewhat  more,  equipped 
with  the  same  grade  of  machines  and  working  on  the  same  kind  of 
material,  showed  but  little  dust;  and  the  remainder  showed  consider- 
able to  much.  About  11  per  cent  of  the  sorting  rooms  were  dust- 
less,  about  25  per  cent  were  not  very  dusty,  and  the  balance  showed 
considerable  to  much.  Of  the  cutting  rooms,  about  7  per  cent  showed 
little  or  none  and  the  remainder  considerable  to  much.  In  a  num- 
ber of  establishments  sorting  is  conducted  in  large,  airy,  well- 
lighted,  mechanically  ventilated  rooms ;  but  in  some  of  these  cutting 
machines  have  been  installed,  and  they  create  considerable  dust. 
Indeed,  in  the  matter  of  separation  of  the  several  processes  mills 
vary;  in  some  the  duster  and  cutter  machines  are  installed  in  sepa- 
rate rooms,  in  some  they  are  in  the  same  room. 

In  a  majority  of  the  mills  visited  a  portion  of  the  employees  are 
exposed  to  an  excessive  quantity  of  dirt,  dust,  and  lint;  and  in  most 
of  this  majority  the  persons  so  exposed  show  not  a  few  who  are  pale 
and  sickly  in  appearance.  In  19  mills  girls  under  18  years  of  age 
were  noted  as  being  employed,  in  no  great  numbers,  in  rooms  which 
were  very  dusty. 

In  the  department  where  the  paper  is  actually  made  there  is  no 
dust,  but  the  temperature  is  sometimes  excessive  and  the  air  satu- 
rated with  moisture.  The  latter  condition  is  not  only  promotive  of 
discomfort,  but  exposes  the  paper  to  damage  through  condensation 
and  dropping,  wherefore  exhaust  ventilation  is  commonly  resorted  to. 

The  paper  industry,  being  one  which  exposes  its  followers  to  every 
kind  of  dust  and  dirt  which  can  be  carried  in  rags,  is  naturally  looked 
upon  by  many  as  a  dangerous  trade.  It  is  unfortunate  that  it  is 
impossible  from  statistics  available  to  determine  in  what  relation 
this  industry  stands  to  others  of  the  dusty  occupations.  The  death 
certificates  of  the  city  of  Holyoke,  the  center  of  the  business  in  this 
State,  were  examined;  but  they  proved  to  be  too  indefinite  for  use, 
since  the  terms  "  paper  worker  *  and  "  mill  hand  "  are  commonly 
applied  to  all  employees,  whether  engaged  in  the  dusty  or  nondusty 
processes.  Comparing,  however,  the  death  rates  from  tuberculosis, 
pneumonia,  and  bronchitis  during  the  years  1901-1904  with  those  of 
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the  State  at  large,  it  was  found  that  the  Holyoke  rates  were  under, 
rather  than  over,  the  average. 

There  are  no  vital  statistics  of  this  employment  nor  any  published 
industrial  mortality  experience,  but  the  foregoing  observations,  based 
upon  careful  inquiry  into  the  actual  conditions  under  which  work 
is  carried  on  in  this  branch  of  industry,  would  seem  to  warrant  the 
opinion  that  there  are  serious  health-injurious  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  employment,  but  for  a  definite  conclusion  there  are 
at  present  no  satisfactory  statistical  data  for  the  United  States. 

UPHOLSTEBEBS  AND  HAIR  MATTBESS  MATTKTtB. 

Upholstering  is  a  well-defined  trade,  including  the  making  and 
renovating  of  mattresses,  but  in  occupation  vital  statistics  the  employ- 
ment is,  as  a  rule,  included  with  other  more  or  less  dissimilar  occupa- 
tions. In  the  vital  statistics  of  the  census  of  1890  and  that  of  1900,  as 
well  as  in  the  occupation  mortality  statistics  for  England  and  Wales, 
upholsterers  are  included  with  cabinetmakers,  for  which  there  is  but 
very  slight  warrant  in  practical  experience.  As  a  result  the  statistics 
are  not  entirely  determining  for  cabinetmakers  any  more  than  they 
are  conclusive  for  upholsterers.  Since  it  is  rare  that  a  cabinetmaker 
also  performs  the  duties  of  an  upholsterer,  and  vice  versa,  it  would 
seem  advisable  to  consider  this  occupation  entirely  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, and  more  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  exposure  to  health- 
injurious  dust  is  chiefly  that  of  vegetable  and  animal  fiber  dust  in 
contrast  to  the  exposure  to  wood  and  mineral  dusts  in  the  work  of 
the  cabinetmaker.  It  is  fortunate  that  in  the  occupation  statistics 
of  the  census  the  employment  has  been  kept  separate,  and  it  is  of 
both  interest  and  value  to  note  that  out  of  28,001  male  upholsterers, 
aged  16  or  over,  977,  or  3.5  per  cent,  had  attained  to  ages  65  or 
over.(°) 

The  work  of  the  upholsterer  consists  chiefly  in  the  covering,  lining, 
and  stuffing  of  upholstered  furniture,  while  mattress  making  and 
renovating  practically  constitutes  a  separate  trade.  To  a  limited 
extent  upholsterers  are  employed  in  the  renovating  of  feather  pillows 
and  mattresses,  but  this  practice  never  has  attained  to  considerable 
proportions  in  this  country,  though  it  is  extensively  followed  abroad. 
Mattresses  are  made  chiefly  of  curled  hair,  moss,  corn  husks,  straw, 
and  flock,  and  the  conditions  vary  so  much  that  it  is  very  difficult,  if 
not  next  to  impossible,  to  define  with  accuracy  the  kind  of  dust  to 
which  upholsterers  are  chiefly  exposed.  Both  Arlidge  and  Oliver 
have  discussed  the  hygiene  of  the  upholsterer's  trade.    Arlidge  points 

0  Report  of  the  Twelfth  Census  on  Occupations,  page  18. 
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out  that  the  upholsterer's  occupation  is  one  which  is  concerned  with 
the  handling  of  feathers,  flock,  down,  hair,  etc.,  each  and  all  being 
materials  laden  with  dust  and  almost  necessarily  productive  of  respira- 
tory troubles,  particularly  in  the  preparatory  operation  of  cleansing  by 
means  of  beating  and  washing.  Arlidge  treats  at  some  length  of  flock 
making,  which  has  been  referred  to  under  "  shoddy  manufacture." 
Of  the  large  number  of  miscellaneous  materials  used  by  upholsterers, 
all  of  which  are  more  or  less  productive  of  dust  during  the  necessary 
manipulation,  Arlidge  mentions  horse  and  cow  hair,  feathers,  wooi 
waste,  cotton,  flock,  refuse  of  raw  cotton,  straw,  cocoanut  fibers,  and 
seaweed.  Most  of  these  substances,  in  his  opinion,  are  harmless  un- 
less they  have  been  previously  used  or  in  some  other  way  have  ac- 
quired infectious  qualities.  Oliver  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the 
dust  of  feathers,  flock,  hair,  etc.,  as  produced  in  the  upholsterer's 
occupation,  is  provocative  of  respiratory  troubles.  He  holds  that  if 
the  rags,  feathers,  and  hair  have  not  been  previously  cleansed  the  dust 
not  only  causes  bronchial  irritation,  but  may  be  the  means  of  causing 
infectious  diseases,  such  as  smallpox,  erysipelas,  and  intestinal  derange- 
ments, such  as  vomiting  and  diarrhea. 

Oliver  refers  to  the  manufacture  of  mattresses  as  an  unhealthful 
occupation  on  account  of  the  dust  that  escapes  from  wool  and  horse- 
hair during  the  operation  of  carding,  causing  cough,  difficulty  in 
breathing,  and  retching,  and  if  the  materials  have  not  been  prop- 
erly sterilized  the  dust  may,  in  his  opinion,  cause  blood  poisoning.  He 
refers  to  a  well-known  reference  in  the  treatise  by  Ramazzini  on  the 
diseases  of  the  Jews,  who  were  at  that  time  engaged  chiefly  in  the 
handling  or  remaking  of  old  materials,  just  as  at  the  present  time  the 
secondhand  trade  is  practically  limited  to  the  Hebrew  race.  Ramaz- 
zini states  that  in  the  beating  of  the  old  wool,  which  had  been  daubed 
with  filth,  a  great  deal  of  dust  was  inhaled,  which  disposed  the  work- 
men to  a  violent  cough  and  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  that  he  him- 
self had  observed  those  who  had  followed  this  occupation  to  have 
reduced  themselves  to  an  incurable  consumption. 

The  reference  to  this  aspect  of  the  employment  by  Oliver  is  as 
follows : 

Mattresses  that  have  been  lain  upon  by  persons  who  have  died  of 
infectious  diseases  occasionally  find  their  way  into  third-rate  uphol- 
sterers' shops,  where  their  contents  are  picked  and  mattresses  are 
remade.  It  is  very  dusty  work  when  the  picking  is  done  by  hand, 
and,  besides,  there  escapes  an  unpleasant,  sickening  odor  which  causes 
headache  and  a  feeling  of  malaise.  When  mattresses  have  become 
fouled  in  places  by  discharges  from  patients  suffering  from  infectious 
diseases,  considerable  risk  is  incurred  by  those  who  by  hand  tease  the 
contents  of  such  bespoiled  bedding. 

In  the  Southern  States  large  quantities  of  so-called  Spanish  moss 
are  gathered  and  subjected  to  a  process  known  as  moss  ginning,  to 
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prepare  the  material  for  mattress  making  and  other  purposes  in  up* 
holstery,  either  alone  or  as  a  mixture  with  hair  or  other  products. 
The  work  is  extremely  dusty,  and  the  character  of  the  dust  inhaled 
has  not  been  properly  determined,  consisting,  however,  chiefly  of 
earthy  matter  and  vegetable  fiber. 

The  upholsterer's  employment  has  been  already  referred  to  in  the 
discussion  of  the  vital  statistics  of  cabinetmakers,  and  while  the  statis- 
tical facts  can  not  be  separately  stated  the  employments,  as  a  group, 
are  evidently  subject  to  a  decidedly  high  mortality  from  consumption. 
The  results  of  the  census  investigation  in  1890  were  fully  confirmed 
by  the  subsequent  census  returns  for  1900,  proving  that  the  death  rate 
of  cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers  as  a  group  was  excessive  from  con- 
sumption and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system.  Since  only 
the  rates  for  1900  were  referred  to  under  cabinetmakers,  the  rates  for 
1890  are  here  included.  The  consumption  death  rates  of  cabinet- 
makers and  upholsterers  during  that  year  were  4.57  per  1,000  in  the 
registration  States,  and  nearly  5  per  1,000  in  the  registration  cities 
only,  while  the  mortality  from  other  respiratory  diseases  as  a  group 
was  3.03  per  1,000  in  the  registration  States  and  3.45  in  the  registra- 
tion cities. 

The  occupation  mortality  statistics  of  Rhode  Island  for  the  decade 
1897  to  1906  returned  only  25  deaths  of  upholsterers  from  all  causes. 
Of  this  number,  6,  or  24  per  cent,  were  from  consumption,  against 
17.8  per  cent  expected  on  the  basis  of  the  mortality  of  all  occupied 
males  in  the  State.  The  mortality  from  respiratory  diseases  other 
than  consumption  was  returned  as  3  deaths,  or  12  per  cent  of  the  total, 
against  12.5  per  cent  expected.  Of  the  total  mortality  of  upholsterers, 
9  deaths,  or  36  per  cent,  were  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air 
passages,  against  a  normal  expected  proportion  of  30.3  per  cent  for 
all  occupied  males  in  Rhode  Island. 

The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  upholster- 
ers include  381  deaths,  of  which  118,  or  31  per  cent,  were  from  con- 
sumption. Of  the  mortality  of  upholsterers  from  respiratory  dis- 
eases other  than  consumption,  33  deaths  were  from  pneumonia,  5 
from  asthma  and  bronchitis,  and  8  from  less  frequent  respiratory 
diseases.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  respiratory 
diseases  are  combined,  it  is  f  ound  that  43  per  cent  of  the  mortality  of 
upholsterers  was  from  disease  of  the  lungs  and  air  passages.  The 
excess  in  the  consumption  mortality  of  upholsterers  is  still  more 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  tabular  presentation  of  the  proportionate 
mortality  from  this  disease  by  divisional  periods  of  life.  While  the 
consumption  mortality  was  excessive  at  all  ages,  the  excess  was  most 
pronounced  at  25  to  34,  when,  out  of  every  100  deaths  from  all  causes, 
58.5  were  from  consumption,  against  a  normal  expected  proportion 
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of  31.3.    The  analysis  of  the  consumption  mortality  of  upholsterers 
in  detail  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  UPHOLSTERERS, 
1897  TO  1900,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION 
AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  upholsterers  from  experience  of  an  Industrial  insurance  company;  figures 
for  males  in  the  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United 
States  census.] 


Deaths  of  upholsterers, 
1897  to  1906,  due  to— 


Age  at  death. 


All  causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among— 


Uphol- 
sterers. 


in 

registration 

area,  1900 

to  1906. 


15  to  24  yean.. 
25  to  34  years.. 
35  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  years.. 
55  to  64  years.. 
65  years  or  over 

Total.... 


38.5 
58.5 
48.1 
24.7 
4.8 
9.5 


27.8 
3L3 
23.6 
16.0 
8.1 
2.7 


881 


118 


31.0 


14.8 


The  recorded  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  of  mattress 
makers  include  41  deaths,  of  which  16,  or  39  per  cent,  were  from  con- 
sumption. There  were  6  deaths  of  mattress  makers  from  respiratory 
diseases  other  than  consumption,  all  of  these  having  been  caused  by 
pneumonia.  If  the  deaths  from  consumption  and  from  other  respir- 
atory diseases  are  combined,  it  is  found  that  53.7  per  cent  of  the  total 
mortality  of  mattress  makers  was  from  diseases  of  the  lungs  and  air 
passages.  While  the  aggregate  number  of  deaths  of  mattress  makers 
is  too  small  to  warrant  final  conclusions,  the  statistics  are  given 
in  detail  for  the  reason  that  mattress  making  and  upholstering  are 
closely  related  and  the  consideration  of  the  two  employments  may 
very  properly  be  combined.  The  consumption  mortality  of  mattress 
makers  is  shown  to  have  been  in  excess  of  the  normal  at  all  ages  and 
in  this  respect  the  statistics  confirm  those  for  upholsterers.  The 
analysis  of  the  mortality  of  mattress  makers  from  consumption  is  set 
forth  in  detail  in  the  table  below : 
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PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  AMONG 

BB8,  1807  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRA- 
TION AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  mattress  makers  from  experience  of  an  Industrial  Insurance  company; 
figures  for  males  In  the  registration  area  computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the 
united  States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  of  mattress 
makers,  1897  to  1906, 
due  to- 


All  causes. 


Consump- 
tion. 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among— 


Mattress 
makers. 


Males  in 
registration 
area,  1900 

to  1906. 


15  to  24  years.., 
35  to  84  years... 
85  to  44  years... 
45  to  54  yean... 
55  to  64  years.. 
65  years  or  over 

Total.... 


444 

42.9 
86.4 
40.0 
87.5 


27.8 
31.3 
28.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


41 


16 


89.0 


14.8 


The  available  information  confirms  the  conclusion  that  upholsterers 
and  mattress  makers  as  a  class  are  subject  to  an  excessive  mortality 
from  consumption,  but  in  particular  at  ages  15  to  54,  and  this  excess, 
in  view  of  the  conditions  of  labor  briefly  described,  is  in  a  large 
measure  the  result  of  health-injurious  circumstances  connected  with 
the  employment. 

8UMXABY   07    CONCLUSIONS   BBOABDINO   OCCUPATIONS   WITH 
EXPOSURE  TO  ANTHTATi  AND  MIXED  FTBEB  DUST. 

In  the  preceding  observations  and  statistical  data  nine  specific  occu- 
pations with  exposure  to  animal  and  mixed  fiber  dusts  have  been 
considered  in  more  or  less  detail.  The  data  for  some  of  the  occupa- 
tions are  too  meager  to  warrant  final  conclusions,  but  the  information 
here  presented  is  decidedly  suggestive  of  health-injurious  conditions 
in  certain  of  these  occupations. 

The  United  States  census  returns  of  1900  give  the  age  distribution 
of  hat  and  cap  makers,  silk  operatives,  woolen  mill  operatives,  carpet 
factory  operatives,  and  upholsterers,  the  aggregate  number  of  the 
males  of  known  ages  15  years  of  age  or  over  being  114,485.  Of  this 
number  only  2,805,  or  2.5  per  cent,  had  attained  to  the  age  of  65  years 
or  over,  against  a  normal  expected  proportion  of  4.6.  This  fact  is 
decidedly  suggestive  of  conditions  more  or  less  unfavorable  to  health 
and  life  in  occupations  exposing  to  animal  and  mixed  fiber  dusts. 
The  details  of  the  age  distribution  are  given  in  the  following  table, 
by  divisional  periods  of  life,  together  with  the  corresponding  per- 
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centage  distribution  of  all  occupied  males,  the  data  for  both  groups 
being  derived  from  the  United  States  census  of  1900 : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALES  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP  IN  OCCUPATIONS 
EXPOSED  TO  ANIMAL  AND  MIjlED  FIBER  DUSTS,  COMPARED  WITH  THE 
NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  IN  ALL  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1000. 

[From  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Occupations,  1900.] 


Age. 


Males  In  occupations 
exposed  to  animal 
and  mixed  fiber 
dusts. 


Number. 


Percent, 


All  occupied  males. 


Number. 


Percent. 


65  to  24  years.., 
15  to  34  years.., 
25  to  44  years.., 
35  to  54  years.., 
45  to  64  years... 
55  years  or  over 

Total.... 


88,748 
31,028 
22,006 
12,532 
6,376 
2,805 


33.8 
27.0 
10.3 
10.0 
5.6 
2.5 


5,033,720 
5,003,847 
4,704,682 
3,250,250 
1,856,181 
1,063,856 


26.0 
26.3 
20.6 
14.3 
8.1 
4.7 


114,485 


100.0 


22,802,545 


100.0 


According  to  this  analysis  the  proportion  of  males  aged  15  to  34 
was  61.7  per  cent,  or  nearly  two-thirds  of  ths  total  number  in  occupa- 
tions exposed  to  animal  and  mixed  fiber  dusts,  against  52.3  per  cent 
for  all  occupied  males.  The  percentage  of  occupied  males  in  this 
group  of  occupations  living  at  age  35  or  over  was  therefore  much  less 
than  would  be  expected  on  the  basis  of  all  occupied  males.  The  actual 
age  distribution  would  indicate  that  the  conditions  of  employment  in 
the  various  occupations  considered  predispose  more  or  less  to  a  high 
mortality  largely  the  result  of  exposure  to  health-injurious  dust. 

It  is  impossible  to  present  a  combined  summary  of  the  United 
States  census  vital  statistics  of  persons  employed  in  the  occupations 
considered  in  this  group.  The  only  occupation  for  which  the  facts 
are  given  in  the  census  returns  is  the  group  entitled  hat  and  cap 
makers.  The  vital  statistics  for  this  class  of  employees,  when  com- 
pared with  those  for  occupied  males  generally,  are  very  suggestive  of 
unfavorable  health  conditions  in  occupations  exposing  to  animal  and 
mixed  fiber  dusts.  The  death  rates  of  male  hat  and  cap  makers  are 
shown  to  be  higher  than  for  all  occupied  males  at  all  the  divisional 
periods  of  life  for  which  the  facts  are  obtainable  in  the  census  returns. 
At  ages  15  to  24  the  general  death  rate  per  1,000  of  hat  and  cap  makers 
was  5.4  against  5.1  expected ;  at  ages  25  to  44  the  rate  was  13.1  against 
8.8  expected ;  at  ages  45  to  64  the  rate  was  32.9  against  19.9  expected ; 
and  at  ages  65  or  over  the  death  rate  of  hat  and  cap  makers  was 
173.1  against  98.4  expected.  The  death  rate  per  1,000  employees 
from  consumption  was  4.2  for  hat  and  cap  makers,  according  to  the 
census  returns,  against  2.4  expected ;  and  the  death  rate  from  respir- 
atory diseases  other  than  consumption  was  2*6  against  2.0  expected. 
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The  details  of  the  mortality  of  male  hat  and  cap  makers  by  age 
groups  are  given  in  the  following  table,  together  with  the  correspond- 
ing death  rates  for  all  occupied  males,  all  of  the  data  being  derived 
from  the  United  States  census  of  1900: 

MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  MALE  HAT  AND  GAP  MAKERS  IN  THE 

REGISTRATION  STATES,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN 
THOSE  STATES,  1900,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  the  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Vital  Statistics,  1900.] 


Age. 


15  to  24  years... 
25  to 44  years... 
45  to 64  years... 
65  years  or  over. 


Total. 


Male  hat  and  cap  makers. 


Number 
employed. 


3,148 

7,023 

2,249 

260 


12,680 


Number 
of  deaths 
from  all 


228 


Rate  per 

1,000 
from  all 


6.4 

13.1 

32.9 

173.1 


M8.0 


All  occupied  males. 


Number 
employed. 


1,259,471 

2,680,241 

1,282,259 

283,310 


5,505,281 


Number 

of  deaths 

from  all 

causes. 


6,486 
23,541 
25,532 
27,888 


83,447 


Rate  per 

1,000 
from  all 


5.1 
8.8 
19.9 
98.4 


el5.2 


*  The  actual  numbers  employed  in  each  age  group  are  not  given  in  the  census  report  on 
vital  statistics.  The  numbers  here  given  are  estimated  by  dividing  the  number  of  deaths 
by  the  death  rate,  as  shown  in  the  census,  and  multiplying  the  quotient  by  1,000. 

*  From  consumption  there  were  53  deaths,  or  a  rate  of  4.2 ;  from  other  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  system  there  were  33  deaths,  or  a  rate  of  2.6. 

*  The  rate  of  mortality  from  consumption  was  2.4 ;  from  other  diseases  of  the  respira- 
tory system,  2.0. 

The  occupation  mortality  statistics  of  Rhode  Island  are  available 
for  only  two  specific  occupations  in  this  group,  upholsterers  and 
wool  sorters.  A  considerable  number  of  persons  are  employed  in 
woolen  and  worsted  mills  in  Rhode  Island,  but  they  are  returned  in 
the  mortality  statistics  under  general  terms,  such  as  operatives,  spin- 
ners, weavers,  etc.,  and  the  more  important  of  these  groups  have 
been  already  considered  in  the  discussion  of  cotton  mill  employees. 
In  Rhode  Island  during  the  decade  1897  to  1906,  upholsterers  and  wool 
sorters  combined  returned  only  62  deaths  from  all  causes.  Of  this 
number  11,  or  17.7  per  cent,  were  from  consumption,  against  17.8  ex- 
pected on  the  basis  of  occupied  males  generally  in  Rhode  Island.  The 
mortality  from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption  in  the  two 
occupations  of  this  group  was  8,  or  12.9  per  cent,  against  12.5  per  cent 
expected.  These  numbers  are  too  small  to  form  the  basis  for  a  final 
conclusion,  but  the  facts  are  presented  to  make  the  analysis  complete. 

The  English  vital  statistics  for  this  group  of  occupations  are 
available  for  furriers,  hatters,  silk  mill  employees,  woolen  and 
worsted  mill  employees,  and  carpet  and  rug  makers.  When  the 
statistics  for  these  occupations  are  combined  they  exhibit  high  death 
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rates  from  all  causes  at  ages  20  to  24  and  at  ages  45  or  over, 
details  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table : 


The 


MORTALITY  FROM  ALL  CAUSES,  FROM  CONSUMPTION,  AND  FROM  OTHER  DIS- 
EASES OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM  IN  OCCUPATIONS  EXPOSED  TO  ANI- 
JHAIi  AND  1HIXED  FIBER  DUSTS,  COMPARED  WITH  THAT  OF  ALL  OCCUPIED 
MALES,  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Death  rate  per  1,000  due  to 
all  causes  among— 

— 

Death  rate  per  1,000  due  to 
consumption  among— 

Death  rate  per  1.000  due  to 
other  diseasesoitheresp  lr> 
atory  system  among— 

Age  at  death. 

All  occupied 
males. 

Occupations 
exposed  to 
animal  and 
mixed  fiber 
dusts. 

All  occupied 
males. 

Occupations 
exposed  to 
fnifmfri  and 
mixed  fiber 
dusts. 

AH  occupied 
males. 

Occupations 
exposed  to 

animal  and 

mixed  fiber 
dusts. 

16  to  19  years 

20  to  24  years 

25  to  34  years 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  or  over... 

2.44 
4.41 
6.01 
10.22 
17.73 
31.01 
88.39 

2.38 
5.07 
5.66 
9.48 
17.78 
37.33 
120.64 

a  64 
1.56 
2.03 
2.74 
3.04 
2.16 
1.11 

a  61 
2.49 
2.20 
2.68 
3.24 
2.66 
1.81 

a  24 
.48 
.77 
1.66 
3.32 
6.64 
17.77 

a  32 

.20 

.72 

1.45 

3.13 

7.02 

25.12 

The  table  shows  that  the  mortality  from  consumption  among  men 
in  occupations  with  exposure  to  animal  and  mixed  fiber  dusts  was 
excessive  at  all  ages  except  35  to  44,  when  the  consumption  mortality 
rate  was  2.68  for  the  occupations  of  this  group,  as  against  2.74  for  all 
occupied  males.  The  excess  in  the  mortality  from  consumption  was 
highest  at  ages  20  to  24,  when  the  rate  was  2.49  for  the  occupations 
of  this  group  against  1.55  for  all  occupied  males.  The  mortality 
from  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption  was  somewhat 
fluctuating  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  rates  for  all  occu- 
pied males;  nevertheless  the  differences  were  slight,  except  at  ages 
65  or  over,  when  the  mortality  for  the  combined  occupations  of  this 
group  was  25.12  per  1,000  against  17.77  for  all  occupied  males. 

The  industrial  insurance  mortality  statistics  are  available  for  seven 
occupations  included  in  this  group,  returning  in  the  aggregate  1,915 
deaths  of  males  from  all  causes  at  ages  15  or  over.  Of  this  number 
615,  or  32.1  per  cent,  were  from  consumption.  The  deaths  from  re- 
spiratory diseases  other  than  consumption  numbered  242,  or  12.7  per 
cent.  The  expected  consumption  mortality  on  the  basis  of  the  mor- 
tality of  males  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United  States  for  the 
seven-year  period  1900  to  1906  was  14.8  and  the  expected  mortality 
from  other  respiratory  diseases  was  11.7.  When  the  mortality  from 
consumption  and  from  other  respiratory  diseases  is  combined  the 
proportionate  percentage  of  deaths  of  males  in  occupations  with 
exposure  to  animal  and  mixed  fiber  dusts  is  found  to  be  44.8  against 
26.5  expected.    The  following  table  gives  the  summary  statistics  in 
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detail  for  the  seven  occupations  in  this  group  for  which  the  industrial 
insurance  mortality  experience  is  available: 

PROPORTIONATE  MORTALITY  FROM  CONSUMPTION  IN  OCCUPATIONS  EXPOSCD 
TO  ANIMAL  AND  ISIIED  FIBER  DUSTS,  1897  TO  1906,  COMPARED  WITH 
THAT  OF  ALL  MALE8  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 
1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Figures  for  deaths  in  occupations  exposed  to  animal  and  mixed  fiber  dusts  are  from  ex- 
perience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company ;  figures  for  males  in  registration  area  are 
computed  from  mortality  statistics  of  the  United  States  census.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  in  occupations 
exposed  to  animal 
and  mixed  fiber 
dusts,  1897  to  1906, 
due  to— 


All 


Consump- 
tion. 


Percent  of  deaths  due  to 
consumption  among— 


Occupa- 
tions ex- 
posed to 
animal  and 
mixed  fiber 
dusts. 


Males  in 

registration 

area,  1900 

to  1906. 


16  to  24  years.. 

35  to 34  years.. 

36  to  44  years.. 
45  to 64  years.. 
66  to  64  years.. 
66  years  or  over 

Total.... 


248 
364 
391 
292 
324 
296 


106 
194 
189 
74 
39 
13 


42.7 
53.3 
48.3 
25.3 
12.0 
4.4 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


1,915 


■  615 


•  32.1 


H4.8 


*  There  were  also  242  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  or  12.7  per 
cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes. 

»The  per  cent  of  deaths  from  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  in  the  registra- 
tion area  was  11.7. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  observations  and  statistical  data 
relating  to  typical  employments  with  exposure  to  animal  and  mixed 
fiber  dusts  that  the  effects  of  such  exposure  are  injurious  to  health, 
and  particularly  so  in  early  life.  The  summary  table  shows  that  the 
mortality  from  consumption  of  employees  in  this  group  of  occupa- 
tions is  from  50  to  100  per  cent  higher  at  all  ages  than  would  nor- 
mally be  expected. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  RESULTS. 

A  general  summary  of  the  preceding  observations  and  statistical 
data  does  not  seem  necessary  for  the  present  purpose,  which  is  to 
emphasize  the  degree  of  consumption  frequency  in  different  occupa- 
tions rather  than  the  differential  degree  of  lung  injury  resulting  from 
exposure  to  particular  kinds  of  dust.  In  an  address  on  "  Tuberculo- 
sis as  an  industrial  disease,"  read  before  the  Sixth  International  Con- 
gress on  Tuberculosis,  by  the  writer,  the  latter  aspect  of  the  problem 
was  enlarged  upon  to  a  certain  extent.  The  discussion  was  limited, 
however,  to  industrial  insurance  mortality  experience,  at  the  same 
time  including  occupations  exposing  also  to  general  organic  and  mu- 
nicipal or  street  dust,  which  it  was  not  feasible  to  include  in  the  pres- 
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ent  discussion.    From  the  address  referred  to  the  following  extract 
is  made: 

When  all  the  occupations  for  which  the  information  is  available, 
inclusive  of  many  other  than  the  thirty  employments  considered  in 
this  discussion,  are  combined,  the  proportionate  mortality  from  con- 
sumption is  28.0  per  cent  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes  at  ages  15 
and  over.  In  the  group  of  occupations  exposing  chiefly  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  metallic  dust  the  proportionate  mortality  from  consumption 
was  37.4  per  cent;  in  occupations  exposing  to  animal  and  mixed 
fiber  dust,  32.3  per  cent;  in  occupations  exposing  to  mineral  dust,  28.6 
per  cent;  in  occupations  exposing  to  municipal  or  street  dust,  27.5 
per  cent;  in  occupations  exposing  to  vegetable  fiber  dust,  27.4  per 
cent;  and  in  occupations  exposing  to  organic  dust,  23.7  per  cent. 
These  percentages  of  consumption  frequency  are  derived  from  an 
analysis  of  22,987  deaths  from  all  causes  in  the  occupations  included 
in  the  investigation. 

The  analysis  may  be  extended  to  divisional  periods  of  life,  to  em- 
phasize the  more  immediate  effects  of  health-injurious  dust  inhala- 
tion, and  beginning  with  ages  15  to  24  the  proportionate  mortality 
from  consumption  was  highest  in  occupations  exposing  to  the  inhala- 
tion of  animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust,  or  49.6  per  cent  of  the  mortality 
from  all  causes.  In  occupations  exposing  to  metallic  dust  it  was  47.1 
per  cent;  to  organic  dust,  40.9  per  cent;  to  municipal  or  street  dust, 

39.8  per  cent;  to  vegetable  fiber  dust,  39.1  per  cent;  and  to  mineral 
dust,  31.7  per  cent. 

At  ages  25  to  34  the  proportionate  mortality  from  consumption 
was  highest  in  occupations  exposing  to  the  inhalation  of  metallic 
dust,  or  56.7  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes.  In  occupations 
exposing  to  the  inhalation  of  vegetable  fiber  dust  it  was  53.3  per  cent; 
of  organic  dust,  50.1  per  cent;  of  animal  and  mixed  fiber  oust,  49.7 

Ser  cent;  of  mineral  dust,  47.6  per  cent,  and  of  municipal  or  street 
ust,  43.5  per  cent. 

At  ages  35  to  44  the  proportionate  mortality  from  consumption 
was  highest  in  occupations  exposing  to  the  inhalation  of  metallic 
dust,  or  43.0  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes.  In  occupations 
exposing  to  the  inhalation  of  animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust  it  was  40.4 
per  cent ;  of  vegetable  fiber  dust,  39.8  per  cent ;  of  mineral  dust,  36.3 
per  cent;  of  organic  dust,  36.2  per  cent,  and  of  municipal  or  street 
dust,  34.6  per  cent. 

At  ages  45  to  54  the  proportionate  mortality  from  consumption 
was  highest  in  occupations  exposing  to  the  inhalation  of  mineral 
dust,  or  27.9  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes.  In  occupations 
exposing  to  the  inhalation  of  metallic  dust  it  was  23.6  per  cent ;  of 
animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust,  23.2  per  cent;  of  vegetable  fiber  dust 

22.9  per  cent;  of  organic  dust,  21.9  per  cent,  and  of  municipal  or 
street  dust,  14.2  per  cent. 

At  ages  55  to  64  the  proportionate  mortality  from  consumption 
was  highest  in  occupations  exposing  to  the  inhalation  of  mineral 
dust,  or  16.2  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes.  In  occupations 
exposing  to  the  inhalation  of  vegetable  fiber  dust  it  was  11.6  per  cent ; 
of  metallic  dust,  11.5  per  cent;  of  organic  dust,  11.4  per  cent;  of 
animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust,  11.2  per  cent,  and  of  municipal  or  street 
dust,  10.8  per  cent. 
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At  ages  65  and  over  the  proportionate  mortality  from  consumption 
was  highest  in  occupations  exposing  to  the  inhalation  of  mineral  dust, 
or  6.8  per  cent  of  tne  deaths  from  all  causes.  In  occupations  expos- 
ing to  the  inhalation  of  organic  dust  it  was  4.6  per  cent;  of  metallic 
dust,  3.8  per  cent;  of  animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust,  3.7  per  cent;  of 
vegetable  fiber  dust,  3.7  per  cent,  and  of  municipal  or  street  dust, 
2.9  per  cent. 

From  the  same  address  is  quoted  the  following  concluding  portion 
summarizing  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of  the  tuberculosis  prob- 
lem in  its  relation  to  American  industry : 

The  problem  of  occupation  mortality  and  tuberculosis,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  that  period  of  life  at  which  the  degree  of  consump- 
tion frequency  is  most  excessive,  may  now  be  briefly  restated  as  fol- 
lows: The  census  mortality  rate  of  1900  for  men  in  gainful  occu- 
pations was  15.0  per  1,000  and  the  consumption  death  rate  2.4  or  16.0 
per  cent  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes.  Among  men  in  manufac- 
turing and  mechanical  industries  the  general  death  rate  was  13.8  per 
1,000,  and  the  consumption  death  rate  2.6,  or  18.8  per  cent  of  the 
mortality  from  all  causes.  Among  men  in  agricultural,  transporta- 
tion, and  other  outdoor  occupations  (including,  however,  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  persons  of  advanced  years)  the  general  death  rate 
was  15.8  per  1,000,  and  the  consumption  death  rate  1.5,  or  9.5  per  cent 
of  the  mortality  from  all  causes.  Contrasting  the  consumption  death 
rates  in  these  two  groups  of  employments,  the  enormous  waste  of 
human  life  in  industry  becomes  readily  apparent.  If  the  consump- 
tion mortality  in  dusty  trades  could  be  reduced  to  the  corresponding 
proportion  for  men  iii  outdoor  occupations,  a  very  large  number  of 
lives  would  be  saved  and  continue  for  many  years,  which  are  now,  to 
a  large  extent,  needlessly  wasted.  The  problem  may  be  emphasized 
by  a  few  specific  illustrations  of  occupations  exceptionally  exposed 
to  the  risk  of  dust  inhalation.  The  census  mortality  rate  for  marble 
and  stone  cutters  was  14.9  per  1,000,  and  the  consumption  death  rate 
5.4,  or  36.2  per  cent  of  the  mortality  from  all  causes.  The  general 
death  rate  of  cigar  makers  was  18.7  per  1,000,  and  the  consumption 
death  rate  4.8,  or  27.7  per  cent  of  the  deaths  from  all  causes.  The 
general  death  rate  of  printers  and  compositors  was  12.1,  and  the  con- 
sumption death  rate  4.4,  or  36.4  per  cent  of  the  mortality  from  all 
causes,  while  for  the  strictly  outdoor  labor  class,  that  is,  farmers, 

Elanters,  and  farm  laborers,  the  general  death  rate  was  17.6  per  1,000, 
ut  the  consumption  death  rate  was  only  1.1,  or  6.25  per  cent  of  the 
mortality  from  all  causes.  Granting  that  these  rates  are  not  entirely 
trustworthy,  and  that  the  census  method  of  mortality  investigation 
at  that  time  was  not  as  technically  perfect  as  it  is  at  present,  and 
granting  further  that  all  occupation  mortality  data  have  their  in- 
herent defects,  when  derived  from  general  methods  of  population 
enumeration  and  the  methods  in  vogue  in  the  registration  of  deaths, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  reason  to  question  the  approximate  accuracy 
of  the  foregoing  rates  and  conclusions,  which  are  in  strict  conformity 
to  the  other  facts  previously  presented. 

Estimating  the  wage-earning  population  (males  and  females)  of 
the  United  States  at  ages  15  or  over  for  1908  at  31,768,943,  and  assum- 
ing a  consumption  death  rate  among  this  element  of  the  population 
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of  2.2  per  1,000,  (°)  the  number  of  deaths  from  consumption  among 
wage-earners  during  1908  would  be  approximately  69,892.  Since 
it  is  possible  by  intelligent  factory  inspection  and  control,  and  with 
special  regard  to  ventilation  (that  is,  the  removal  of  injurious  dust 
particles  at  the  point  of  their  origin)  to  almost  entirely  eliminate  the 
conditions  injurious  to  health  and  life  in  factories  and  workshops  and 
industry  generally,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  advance  it  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  sanitary  legislation  that  the  consumption  death 
rate  among  wage-earners  can  be  reduced,  by  intelligent  methods,  to 
a  ratio  as  low  as  1.5  per  1,000.  (6)  On  the  above  basis  such  a  reduction 
would  result  in  an  annual  saving  of  approximately  22,238  human 
lives.  Since  the  average  age  at  death  of  persons  15  years  of  age  or 
over  dying  from  consumption  in  the  registration  area  of  the  United 
States  is  37.4  years  and  probably  not  much  more  than  32  years  for 
persons  employed  in  strictly  dusty  trades,  and  since  the  normal  aver- 
age age  at  death  in  the  mortality  from  <all  causes  for  persons  15  years 
of  age  or  over  is  52.8  years,  there  would  be  an  average  expected  gain 
of  at  least  15.4  years  of  life  for  every  death  from  consumption 
avoided  by  rational  conditions  of  industrial  life.  Such  a  gain  would 
represent  a  total  of  342,465  years  of  additional  lifetime,  and  by  just 
so  much  the  industrial  efficiency  of  the  American  nation  would  be 
increased.  If  we  place  the  economic  value  or  net  result  of  a  year's 
lifetime  at  only  $200,  the  total  average  economic  gain  to  the  nation 
would  be  $3,080  for  every  avoidable  death  of  a  wage-earner  from  con- 
sumption, representing  the  enormous  total  of  $68,493,000  as  the  ag- 
gregate annual  financial  value  in  the  probable  saving  in  years  of  adult 
human  life.  With  such  results  clearly  within  the  range  of  practical 
attainment,  nothing  within  reason  should  be  left  undone  as  a  national, 

*This  rate  is  based  upon  the  number  of  gainfully  employed  persons  (male 
and  female)  10  years  of  age  or  over  in  the  registration  States  in  1900  and  the 
number  of  deaths  among  that  element  of  the  population  during  the  census  year. 
Unfortunately  it  has  not  been  possible  to  calculate  the  corresponding  consump- 
tion death  rate  for  persons  gainfully  employed  of  ages  15  or  over,  as  the  nec- 
essary data  were  not  included  in  the  census  reports.  The  consumption  death 
rate  of  2.2,  however,  would  be  raised  rather  than  lowered  if  it  were  possible 
to  get  at  the  facts,  because  the  consumption  death  rate  is  lower  at  ages  10  to  14 
than  at  ages  15  or  over.  The  calculations  based  upon  the  consumption  death 
rate  of  2.2  per  1,000  of  the  gainfully  employed  are  therefore  conservative, 
being  in  all  probability  rather  an  under  than  an  over  statement  of  the  facts. 

6 See  article  on  "Mortality  from  consumption  in  small  cities,"  by  Frederick 
S.  Crum,  in  Quarterly  Publications  of  the  American  Statistical  Association  for 
December,  1907,  pp.  448-479.  In  this  article,  which  is  based  on  the  mortality 
statistics  of  the  United  States  census,  it  is  shown  that  the  average  annual  death 
rate  from  consumption  in  209  small  cities  in  the  United  States  for  the  years  1901 
to  1905  was  1.58  per  1,000,  and  in  30  of  these  cities  the  rate  was  below  1.0 
per  1,000.  If  nine  cities  with  over  15  per  cent  of  Negro  population  are  dis- 
carded it  Is  shown  that  the  consumption  mortality  for  the  remaining  200  smaU 
cities  was  1.51  per  1,000. 
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state,  and  individual,  or  social  duty  to  prevent  that  needless,  but  now 
enormous,  loss  of  human  life  from  consumption  due  to  unfavorable 
conditions  in  American  industry. 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  VENTILATION  AND  DUST  REMOVAL 

IN  INDUSTRY. 

The  statistical  evidence  presented  in  the  preceding  discussion  of 
dusty  trades  is  entirely  conclusive  that  an  excessive  degree  of  con- 
sumption frequency  in  any  particular  occupation  depends  primarily 
or  largely  on  the  kind  and  quantity  of  dust  inhaled  by  the  workmen. 
All  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  with  authority  emphasize  the 
importance  of  adequate  ventilation  and  dust  reduction  or  removal  by 
artificial  means  and  methods,  but  the  most  conclusive  evidence  has  been 
presented  in  two  reports  of  an  English  departmental  committee  ap- 
pointed to  inquire  into  the  ventilation  of  factories  and  workshops,  the 
first  being  published  in  1902,  the  second  in  1907.  The  reports  war- 
rant the  conclusion  that  effective  ventilation  of  factories  and  work- 
shops and  the  artificial  removal  of  dust  at  the  point  of  origin  is  en- 
tirely practicable  and  possible  at  moderate  expense.  Since  these  re- 
ports are  not  generally  accessible,  they  are  here  quoted  from  at  some 
length.    The  committee  in  its  first  report,  in  part,  said  as  follows: 

It  is  evident  that  the  air  breathed  by  the  employees  in  a  factory  or 
workshop  can  be  kept  pure  in  two  ways :  (1)  By  constantly  renewing 
from  outside  the  whole  of  the  air  of  the  room  in  which  wort  is  carried 
on;  (2)  by  removing  impurities  locally,  or  otherwise  preventing  them 
from  ever  mixing  with  the  air  breathed.  The  former  process  mav  be 
distinguished  as  general  and  the  latter  as  local  ventilation.  As  a 
general  rule,  dust  and  fumes  can  best  be  dealt  with  by  local  ventila- 
tion or  by  other  means,  whereas  impurities  due  to  the  presence  of 
employees  and  of  lights  burning  must  be  got  rid  of  by  general  ven- 
tilation. 

The  first  report  was  limited  to  considerations  of  general  ventilation, 
while  the  second  considered  at  length  the  problem  of  local  ventilation 
and  other  means  of  preventing  injury  to  health  by  dust  and  fumes. 
The  committee  called  attention  to  the  agreement  of  authorities  that 
health  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  a  constant  and  abundant  supply  of 
air  which  is  uncontaminated  by  any  substances  which  would  cause 
discomfort  or  which  contain  poisonous,  infective,  or  otherwise  harm- 
ful material.  By  section  7  of  the  Factory  and  Warkshop  Act,  1901, 
it  was  provided  that  "in  every  room  in  any  factory  or  workshop 
sufficient  means  of  ventilation  shall  be  maintained,'9  and,  further, 
that  "  the  secretary  of  state  may,  by  special  order,  prescribe  a  stand- 
ard of  sufficient  ventilation  for  any  class  of  factories  or  workshops, 
and  that  standard  shall  be  observed  in  all  factories  and  work- 
shops of  that  class."    A  large  number  of  orders  have  been  issued 
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under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  which  unquestionably  have  resulted 
in  a  very  material  improvement  in  the  conditions  affecting  health  and 
industry. 

Since  the  present  discussion  is  limited  to  dusty  trades,  the  observa- 
tions and  recommendations  of  the  committee  with  reference  to  the 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  in  factories  and  workshops  otherwise  than 
by  the  impairment  of  such  purity  through  dust-generating  processes 
as  cause  or  effect  inseparable  from  the  conditions  under  which  work 
is  carried  on,  are  passed  over.  One  very  suggestive  paragraph  from 
the  report  with  reference  to  the  practical  difficulties  confronting 
efforts  at  adequate  ventilation  in  the  case  of  sedentary  occupations 
is  quoted,  but  the  objection  on  the  part  of  employees  to  proper 
ventilation  depends  sometimes  on  the  absence  of  proper  warming 
arrangements  during  cold  weather.    The  committee  points  out  that — 

This  often  leads  to  further  vitiation  of  the  air  through  the  lighting 
of  gas-burners  for  heating  purposes  during  the  day,  a  wasteful  ana 
objectionable  plan.  The  establishment  of  a  legal  maximum  limit  of 
carbonic  acid  would  probably  conduce  to  the  provision  and  use  of 
proper  heating  appliances  in  such  cases.  We  are  of  opinion  that 
heating  arrangements  capable  of  maintaining  in  case  of  necessity 
a  temperature  at  least  25°  F.  above  that  of  the  outside  air,  in  the 
absence  of  lights  and  employees,  but  along  with  adequate  ventilation, 
should  be  provided  in  all  factories  and  workshops  where  the  occu- 

Eation  is  sedentary  or  involves  little  muscular  exertion,  and  should 
b  regularly  used  in  the  colder  weather.  In  such  occupations  the 
temperature  should  not  be  less  than  about  60°  F.,  particularly  where 
the  work  involves  delicate  manipulations  with  the  nands. 

In  the  evidence  appended  to  the  first  report  the  committee  in- 
cluded the  results  of  a  scientific  examination  of  the  problem  of 
ventilation  in  clothing  factories,  tailoring  workshops,  dressmaking 
and  millinery  workshops,  boot  and  shoe  workshops,  laundries,  cabi- 
net and  upholstery  works,  in  establishments  engaged  in  the  making  of 
bread,  confectionery,  and  articles  of  food,  letterpress  printing,  book- 
binding, the  manufacture  of  stationery  and  cardboard  boxes,  en- 
gineering and  metal  trades,  file  cutting,  and  the  manufacture  of  the 
different  varieties  of  textiles.  The  evidence  collected  was  of  a  highly 
scientific  and  conclusive  character,  and  the  methods  of  inquiry  em- 
ployed are  suggestive  of  the  corresponding  methods  required  for  the 
proper  determination  of  the  circumstances  injurious  to  health  and 
life  in  all  dusty  trades. 

In  the  second  report  the  committee  dealt  with  the  application  of 
fans  to  factory  ventilation  in  connection,  more  particularly,  with  the 
removal  of  dust,  steam,  fumes,  and  other  impurities  associated  with 
other  manufacturing  processes,  and  also  with  the  very  important  ques- 
tion of  the  use  of  respirators  by  workmen  engaged  in  occupations 
which  can  not  be  successfully  subjected  to  artificial  methods  of  ven- 
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tilation  and  dust  removal.  The  committee  discussed  at  considerable 
length  the  highly  technical  aspects  of  ventilating  engineering,  in- 
cluding the  selection  of  fans  and  the  relative  utility  of  low  and  high 
pressure  fans  according  to  particular  circumstances  inseparable  from 
the  conditions  under  which  given  industries  are  carried  on.  It  con- 
sidered the  volume  of  air  required  for  different  purposes  of  ven- 
tilation and  the  arrangement  of  inlets  and  outlets,  fully  illustrating 
its  observations  by  a  large  number  of  charts  and  diagrams  which 
clearly  emphasized  the  strictly  scientific  manner  in  which  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  committee  were  made  to  secure  the  practical 
solution  of  the  problems  which  confronted  them.  From  the  remarks 
regarding  general  ventilation  some  of  the  more  important  and  sug- 
gestive extracts  are  here  quoted : 

Certain  impurities  can  hardly  be  prevented  from  becoming  gener- 
ally distributed  in  the  air  of  a  room,  and  can  thus  only  be  dealt  with 
by  general  ventilation  of  the  room.  In  most  cases  this  is  true  of  the 
products  of  respiration  and  of  combustion  of  gas,  the  water  evapo- 
rated in  wet  processes,  and  the  heat  given  off  from  moving  or  artifi- 
cially heated  machinery,  and  in  some  cases  of  the  production  of  dust. 
In  removing  these  impurities,  or  sources  of  inconvenience,  the  supply 
of  air  must  be  sufficient  for  the  particular  purpose  in  view.  If,  for 
instance,  heat  or  dust  has  to  be  removed,  the  ventilation  must  be  suffi- 
cient to  effect  this  removal,  and  not  merely  to  dilute  the  products  of 
respiration. 

The  quantity  of  air  required  to  remove  excessive  heat  and  moisture 
can  not  well  be  calculated  in  the  same  way,  as  the  loss  of  heat  through 
walls  and  roof  is  usually  not  known,  ana  in  any  case  varies  with  the 
weather.  The  air  supply  must  therefore  be  regulated  with  the  help 
of  thermometers.  Air  in  which  the  reading  by  the  wet-bulb  ther- 
mometer exceeds  about  70°  begins  to  cause  serious  inconvenience  with 
ordinary  clothing,  and  this  limit  ought  not  to  be  exceeded  in  fac- 
tories or  workshops  except  under  exceptional  conditions. 

Experiments  show  that  if  the  wet-bulb  reading  rises  beyond  about 
88°  in  fairly  still  air,  the  body  temperature  can  no  longer  be  pre- 
vented from  rising  seriously  even  in  persons  stripped  to  the  waist  and 
doing  no  work;  and  with  muscular  work  under  the  same  conditions 
the  body  temperature  may  rise  rapidly  at  a  wet-bulb  temperature  of 
80°.  With  ordinary  clothing  this  effect  is  considerably  greater.  At 
the  upper  limits  it  is  not  the  temperature  of  the  air,  but  that  of  the 
wet-bulb  thermometer,  that  matters;  and,  provided  that  the  air  is  so 
dry  that  the  wet-bulb  temperature  does  not  exceed  the  limits  specified, 
air  temperatures  up  to  130°  or  more  can  be  tolerated  without  rise  of 
bodily  temperature.  Much  higher  wet-bulb  temperatures  can  of 
course  be  borne  for  short  periods,  but  the  body  temperature  soon  rises 
seriously. 

In  removing  steam  from  rooms  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  cold 
air  is  apt  to  cause  condensation  of  aqueous  vapor.  Thus  if  air 
saturated  with  moisture  at  80°  is  mixed  with  even  ten  times  its  vol- 
ume of  air  from  outside  at  40°  condensation  will  nevertheless  usually 
occur,  and  will  always  do  so,  whatever  the  dilution,  if  the  incoming 
air  is  saturated  with  moisture  at  the  outside  temperature.  If,  how- 
ever, the  incoming  air  be  warmed  to  a  moderate  extent  as  it  enters, 
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this  condensation  will  be  prevented,  and  the  ventilation  will  serve 
the  double  object  of  cooling  the  room  and  preventing  condensation. 
If  it  is  only  necessary  to  prevent  condensation  of  vapor  and  not  to 
remove  heat,  the  object  can  often  be  best  attained  by  providing  not 
extra  ventilation,  but  heating  arrangements.  In  the  case  of  dye 
works,  etc,  where  the  building  is  often  filled  with  steam  from  the 
vats,  experience  shows  that  the  atmosphere  is  best  cleared  and  conden- 
sation avoided  by  blowing  in  air  heated  by  passing  through  a  coil  or 
other  form  of  radiator. 

As  regards  removal  of  dust,  the  standard  of  purity  aimed  at  should 
always  be  sufficient  to  prevent  injury  to  health,  and  should  also  be 
such  as  to  prevent  inconvenience  and  enable  those  employed  to  be 
clean  when  they  leave  work,  after  washing,  if  necessary.  Dust  from 
the  disintegration  of  hard  stone,  steel  grinding,  etc.,  is  extremely 
deleterious,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  dust  containing  any  poison- 
ous constituent,  such  as  lead.  In  such  cases  the  dust  should,  by 
special  means,  apart  from  general  ventilation,  be  entirely  prevented 
from  mixing  with  the  general  atmosphere  of  a  room;  and  the  same 
remark  applies  to  all  poisonous  gases  and  fumes. 

The  effect  of  ventilation  on  the  temperature  of  a  working  room 
during  cold  weather  needs  careful  regulation.  For  sedentarv  work  and 
fine  manipulations  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  about  60°  is  required. 
With  lower  temperatures  the  working  powers  of  those  present  be- 
come impaired:  and  the  effects  of  the  low  temperature  are  much 
increased  by  drafts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  work  implies  active 
exertion,  lower  temperatures  are  permissible:  and  some  kinds  of  work 
associated  with  dust,  fumes,  etc.,  can  best  be  performed  in  sheds  open 
to  the  air.  In  general,  the  more  nearly  open-air  conditions  can  be 
attained  in  any  class  of  work,  the  better:  and.  whenever  possible, 
windows  should  be  thrown  widely  open  in  summer  weather. 

Commenting  upon  the  dust  problem  in  particular  and  its  relation 
to  health,  it  is  pointed  out  in  a  footnote  to  the  report  that  it  is  some- 
times difficult  to  say  whether  the  inhalation  of  a  given  variety  of  dust 
is  definitely  injurious.     The  committee,  therefore,  held  that — 

Dust  from  any  hard  stone  (such  as  flint,  granite,  sandstone,  etc.) 
is  undoubtedly  very  injurious  to  the  lungs,  producing  a  marked  pre- 
disposition to  phthisis.  On  the  other  hand,  coal  dust,  cement  dust, 
and  probably  many  other  varieties  of  organic  and  inorganic  dust  have 
by  no  means  the  same  serious  effects.  During  our  inquiry  many  ex- 
periments have  been  made  by  Professor  Ritchie  ^  1th  a  view  to  find- 
ing a  means  of  experimentally  distinguishing  the  more  injurious 
from  less  injurious  dusts,  but  unfortunately  no  satisfactory  results 
have  as  yet  been  reached. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  local  ventilation,  the  com- 
mittee came  to  the  conclusion  that — 

Dust,  fumes,  steam,  and  other  impurities  unavoidably  given  off  into 
the  air  should,  wherever  possible,  be  removed  locally*  and  thus  pre- 
vented from  mixing  with  the  general  air  of  the  room.  Ventilation 
with  this  object  in  view  may  be  distinguished  as  "  local  ventilation." 
Local  ventilation  is  best  carried  on  by  means  of  exhaust  fans,  which 
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may  be  of  the  propeller  type  if  large  ducts  and  low  velocities  of  air 
will  suffice.  In  many  cases,  however,  centrifugal  fans  are  essential, 
and  usually  they  are  preferable  on  account  of  the  liability  of  pro- 
peller fans  to  be  interfered  with  by  wind,  etc.  Fans  used  for  the 
removal  of  corrosive  fumes  should  be  efficiently  protected  from  their 
action.  The  question  of  possible  injury  to  bearings  or  other  parts  by 
gritty  material,  and  of  possible  blockage  by  fibrous  material,  should 
also  lt>e  borne  in  mind  in  selecting  a  fan. 

If  dust  or  fumes  are  allowed  to  escape  in  any  quantity  into  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere  of  a  room  enormous  volumes  of  air  are  required  to 
remove  or  dilute  them  sufficiently.  Great  discomfort  from  cold  or 
else  great  expense  in  heating  are  thus  entailed,  so  that  it  is  in  every 
way  preferable  to  remove  them  by  local  ventilation.  The  nearer  to 
their  points  of  production  they  can  be  removed  the  less  will  be  the 

?uantity  of  air  required,  and  <x>nsequently  the  less  will  be  the  discom- 
ort  and  expense  which  they  cause. 

Dusty  machines  which  can  not  be  completely  boxed  in  should,  if 
possible,  be  provided  with  an  exhaust  sufficiently  powerful  to  draw 
the  dust  from  exposed  parts  inward  through  the  machine  to  an  ex- 
haust opening.  Wheels  used  in  dry  grinding,  polishing,  etc,,  should, 
wherever  possible,  be  inclosed  and  provided  with  an  exhaust  from  a 
centrifugal  fan  capable  of  giving  a  current  at  high  velocity  around 
the  exposed  part  of  the  wheel.  The  part  of  the  wheel  left  open  should 
be  as  small  as  is  consistent  with  efficient  working. 

Dusty  operations,  such  as  the  transference  and  packing  of  dry  and 
dusty  material,  should,  if  possible,  be  carried  out  by  mechanical 
arrangements  boxed  in  so  as  to  prevent  the  escape  of  dust,  and  com- 
bined, if  necessary,  with  local  exhaust  ventilation.  This  is  extremely 
important  where  the  material  contains  some  poisonous  or  harmful 
substance,  such  as  lead,  bichromate  of  potash,  powdered  flint,  etc. 
Where  such  arrangements  are  not  possible  thoroughly  efficient 
respirators  should  be  used  in  the  case  01  dangerous  material. 

For  manipulations  by  hand  in  which  dust,  poisonous  spray,  or 
objectionable  fumes  are  given  off,  working  places  provided  each  with  a 
separate  exhaust  opening  can  often  be  arranged.  The  table  at  which 
the  work  is  done  should  have  an  exhaust  opening  cut  through  it  or 
placed  behind  it  and  so  arranged  that  the  dust  arising  from  the 
work  is  drawn  away  from  the  mouth  of  the  person  working  and  into 
a  duct  placed  beneath  or  behind  the  table.  The  provision  of  a  hood, 
which  may  be  made  of  glass,  so  as  not  to  obstruct  the  light,  greatly 
helps  the  action  of  the  exhaust,  which  must  be  sufficient  to  actually 
prevent  the  dust  from  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  worker.  Where 
the  dust  requires  to  be  collected  a  settling  chamber  under  the  exhaust 
opening  can  sometimes  be  provided. 

Of  the  important  and  suggestive  remarks  of  the  committee  regard- 
ing matters  of  technical  detail  in  the  installation  of  local  ventilation, 
mention  is  made  only  of  those  regarding  operations  in  wool  sorting 
and  rag  sorting.  In  these  occupations  the  committee  thought  the  best 
way  to  manipulate  the  dusty  material  was  on  a  flat-wire  grating 
through  which  air  is  exhausted  from  below.  It  was  held  that  in  such 
a  case  the  rate  of  flow  at  every  part  of  the  grating  must  be  sufficient 
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to  draw  the  dust  downward,  and  that  the  whole  arrangement,  includ- 
ing inlet  ventilation  to  the  room,  must  be  such  that  this  purpose  is 
effected  under  all  conditions,  for  it  was  explained  that — 

It  often  occurs  that  a  large  dusty  machine  can  not  be  sufficiently 
inclosed  for  the  effective  application  of  direct-exhaust  ventilation,  or 
that  dusty  work  by  hand  can  not  be  confined  to  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  an  exhaust  opening.  In  these  cases  air  inlets  and  outlets 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  carry  off  the  dust  in  such  a  direction  as 
to  contaminate  as  little  as  possible  the  air  in  positions  where  persons 
have  to  be  present.  The  most  generally  available  plan  is  to  have 
the  exhaust  openings  in  the  floor  around  each  dusty  machine,  or  as 
close  as  possible  to  whatever  the  source  of  the  dust  may  be,  and  to 
allow  air  to  enter  in  an  abundant  stream  from  the  roof  above,  warmed 
if  necessary  to  prevent  impact  of  cold  draft  on  workers.  As  dust 
tends  naturally  to  fall  to  the  floor,  it  is  best  to  remove  it  downward 
unless  a  rapid  air  current,  sufficient  to  draw  it  in  anv  direction,  is 
available.  If  the  machine  is  placed  near  a  wall  and  no  person  is 
required  to  work  between  the  wall  and  the  machine,  the  aust  may 
be  advantageously  exhausted  through  a  fan  placed  low  down  in  the 
wall  and  securely  guarded. 

In  the  case  of  machines  which  can  not  be  boxed  in  it  will  often  be 
found  that  the  dust  is  produced  at  some  particular  point  where  it  is 
capable  of  being  locally  removed.  Thus,  for  illustration,  the  com- 
mittee stated  that  if  the  dust  is  produced  as  the  material  is  passed 
through  rollers,  as  in  the  operation  performed  by  a  machine  known 
as  a  spread  board  in  flax  spinning,  exhaust  ventilation  applied  close 
to  each  roller  will  remove  it  completely  with  a  minimum  of  trouble 
and  expense.  In  continuation  of  the  discussion  the  committee  pointed 
out  that — 

With  regard  to  all  exhaust  openings  for  extraction  of  dust,  etc.,  it 
must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  that  in  whatever  direction  the  opening 
may  point  the  air  feed  is  from  all  round;  hence  the  radius  within 
which  a  perceptible  draft  is  produced  toward  the  opening  is 
extremely  limited.  The  air  current  toward  an  exhaust  opening  can 
not  be  directed  except  by  cumbrous  air  guides,  whereas  the  current 
from  an  inlet  can  be  directed  just  like  the  water  issuing  from  a  fire- 
man's hose. 

It  is  held  that  hitherto  hardly  any  advantage  has  been  taken  of 
the  latter  fact  in  connection  with  the  removal  of  dust  and  fumes, 
but  the  committee  was  confident  that  many  difficult  cases  can  be  suc- 
cessfully dealt  with  by  utilizing  the  momentum  of  air  issuing  from 
an  inlet  opening,  and  if  compressed  air  in  small  tubes  is  available, 
fine  jets  of  it  directed  across  any  source  of  dust  and  fumes  toward 
a  large  outlet  opening  would  be  decidedly  effective.  It,  therefore, 
suggested  as  a  plan  to  test  the  efficiency  of  any  arrangement  for  the 
local  removal  of  dust  or  fumes  the  simple  method  of  a  piece  of 
smoking  brown  paper  or  other  material  held  at  the  place  where  the 
dust  or  fumes  are  given  off. 
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In  the  case  of  dust  which  may  not  be  discharged  into  the  open  air 
on  account  of  the  nuisance  or  damage  which  it  would  cause  to  the  sur- 
rounding locality  and  which  must,  therefore,  be  separated  from  the 
discharged  air,  the  "  Cyclone  separator  "  is  often  extremely  effective, 
and  this  separator  the  committee  describes  by  illustrations  in  the  ap- 
pendix. The  invention  requires  little  space  and  is  easily  erected  at  a 
point  either  near  to  or  remote  from  the  fan.  It  was  stated^  however, 
that— 

The  dust  may  also  be  separated  in  a  settling  chamber,  taking  the 
form  of  a  room  or  an  outhouse  set  apart  for  the  purpose.  In  this  case 
the  addition  of  steam  from  a  jet  will  often  greatly  facilitate  the  pre- 
cipitation of  light  dust.  Heavier  metallic  particles  can  be  blown  into 
a  tank  of  water.  A  common  defect  in  settling  chambers  is  the  neglect 
to  provide  a  sufficient  outlet  for  the  spent  air,  by  which  means  the 
whole  arrangement  for  exhausting  and  settling  the  dust  is  rendered 
ineffective. 

As  it  is  evident  that  the  circumstances  under  which  fan  ventilation 
needs  to  be  applied  vary  greatly  in  different  rooms  and  different  proc- 
esses of  manufacture,  we  would,  in  conclusion,  take  this  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  the  necessity  of  carefully  considering  the  special  con- 
ditions requiring  to  be  dealt  with  in  each  individual  case,  and  the 
desirability  of  obtaining  competent  skilled  advice  in  all  cases  of 
doubt,  or  of  employing,  in  the  installation  of  fan  ventilation,  only 
such  firms  as  are  known  to  have  at  their  disposal  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge and  experience. 

Finally,  in  concluding  its  extremely  valuable  report,  the  committee 
considered  the  use  of  respirators,  as  follows : 

The  use  of  respirators  capable  of  arresting  dust  is  often  recom- 
mended in  connection  with  factory  work  as  a  substitute  for  efficient 
removal  of  dust.  Experience  has,  however,  shown  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  enforce  the  use  of  respirators,  as  they  are  all  more  or  less 
uncomfortable  and  inconvenient,  besides  being  unsightly.  It  is  also 
very  difficult  to  keep  respirators  in  working  order  and  closely  applied 
to  the  face.  Often  enough  it  is  found  that  mont  of  the  air  breathed 
by  a  person  wearing  a  respirator  leaks  in  between  the  face  and  the 
respirator,  and  is  consequently  unfiltered.  This  is  particularly  apt 
to  happen  after  a  respirator  has  been  worn  sufficiently  long  for  the 
filtering  material  to  become  damp  and  clogged  with  moisture.  Ex- 
cept, therefore,  where  dust  is  definitely  dangerous  and  can  not  be 
dealt  with  by  exhaustion,  or  by  using  wet  processes,  or  in  other  ways, 
we  are  unable  to  recommend  the  use  of  respirators  as  an  alternative 
to  keeping  the  air  clear  of  dust. 

For  the  exceptional  cases  in  which  it  is  necessary  for  men  to  work 
in  air  containing  poisonous  or  otherwise  dangerous  dust,  the  mouth 
and  nose  may  be  kept  covered  by  a  sheet  of  fresh  cotton  wool  kept 
closely  applied  all  round  by  suitable  fastenings  passing  round  the 
neck.  This  forms  a  reliable  and  efficient  respirator,  and  is  commonly 
used  by  men  who  have  to  perform  such  work  as  the  removal  of  arsenic 
from  arsenic  flues,  or  of  white  lead  from  lead  chambers. 

For  cases  where  work  has  to  be  done  in  an  atmosphere  containing 
poisonous  gases  or  fumes,  a  smoke  helmet,  with  air  supplied  from 
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outside  through  a  pipe,  may  be  used.  The  air  supply  should  be  not 
less  than  2  cubic  feet  per  minute  and  may  be  provided  either  from  a 
bellows  worked  by  hand  or  from  a  mechanically  driven  air  pump  or 
high-pressure  centrifugal  fan.  A  self-contained  breathing  apparatus, 
such  as  is  used  in  mines,  is  less  convenient  for  factory  work  and  more 
expensive. 

The  importance  and  great  practical  value  of  preventive  measures 
in  efforts  to  reduce  the  health- injurious  circumstances  of  different 
trades  has  made  it  seem  advisable  to  make  rather  extended  abstracts 
from  the  admirable  and  thoroughly  scientific  report  of  the  committee 
on  ventilation  of  factories  and  workshops.  The  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  committee  were,  however,  anticipated  by  Sir 
James  Crichton-Browne,  who,  in  his  address  on  The  Dust  Problem, 
held  that — 

In  dealing  with  industrial  dust  generally  the  one  universal  and 
potent  remedy  is,  of  course,  ventilation.  In  contending  with  certain 
special  kinds  of  dust  special  appliances  and  arrangements  are  neces- 
sary; but  for  dust,  as  a  whole,  our  aim  should  be  to  intercept  and 
remove  it  at  its  point  of  origin  and  to  insure  a  bounteous  supply  of 
fresh  air,  and  many  contrivances  for  this  purpose,  more  or  less 
efficient,  are  already  "in  use. 

After  referring  to  the  then  pending  report  of  the  departmental 
committee  on  the  ventilation  of  factories  and  workshops,  Sir  Crichton- 
Browne  summed  up  his  own  conclusions  in  the  statement  that — 

What  is  wanted  is  a  code  of  precise  instructions  to  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  manufacturer  who  is  reauired  to  provide  fans,  indi- 
cating the  number,  pattern,  size,  speed,  and  position  of  the  fans 
which  will  most  effectively  and  economically  secure  the  desired 
result,  together  with  directions  as  to  the  number  and  position  of 
openings  into  the  outer  air,  and  also  a  judgment  on  the  physiological 
effects  of  existing  respirators  and  proposals  for  the  construction  of 
one  more  convenient  and  trustworthy  and  less  cumbrous  than  any 
yet  known. 

English  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  clear  statement  of  the 
scientific  principles  that  should  underlie  all  methods  of  factory 
ventilation  and  dust  removal,  but  so  framed  in  clear  and  specific 
language  for  the  guidance  of  inspectors  that  the  legal  requirements 
can  be  carried  into  effect  with  the  least  amount  of  interference  with 
the  industrial  methods  and  conditions  of  the  present  day.  Sir 
Crichton-Browne  also  expressed  the  hope  that  the  report  of  the 
departmental  committee  would  offer  suggestions  to  architects  for 
the  construction  of  factories,  since  many,  if  not  most  of  the  factories 
now  existing,  are  so  built  as  to  render  almost  impossible  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  ventilation,  which  should  have  been  a  primary  consideration  in 
their  erection.  He  was  confident  in  his  prediction  that  rational  fac- 
tory legislation,  with  special  reference  to  ventilation  and  dust  removal, 
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would  greatly  tend  to  reduce  the  death  rate  among  many  different 
classes  of  operatives,  improve  their  health,  and  augment  their  produc- 
tive power.  He  quoted  the  evidence  of  factory  inspectors  and 
managers  who  had  testified  to  the  improvement  in  health  and  the 
increased  vigor  of  the  workers  subsequent  to  the  improved  methods 
of  ventilation.  One  leading  manufacturer,  replying  to  inquiries  of 
the  inspector  of  cotton-cloth  factories,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
"  the  effect  of  improved  ventilation  on  the  health  of  the  workers  has 
been  good.  We  have  had  less  staying  away  through  sickness  than 
before  we  had  artificial  humidity  and  ventilation  in  our  sheds.  The 
earnings  have  been  more  regular,  but  we  do  not  find  that  they  have 
increased  as  much  as  we  expected;  but  the  effect  of  the  change  has 
been  advantageous  to  the  manufacturer,  the  quality  of  the  work  being 
better  and  more  perfect." 

Thus  upon  both  humanitarian  and  economic  grounds  the  effect  of 
scientific  ventilation  of  factories  and  workshops,  and  in  particular 
the  effective  removal  of  industrial  dust,  combine  to  emphasize  the 
need  of  more  or  less  radical  changes  in  the  conditions  as  they  exist 
at  the  present  time. 

The  entire  subject  of  the  removal  of  dust  and  fumes  in  factories, 
with  special  reference  to  the  health-injurious  circumstances  of  dusty 
trades,  has  also  been  presented  in  an  admirable  summary  account  by 
J.  S.  Haldane,  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S.,  in  one  of  the  Shaw  lectures  on  "  Indus- 
trial hygiene,"  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts,  delivered  February 
28,  1908.  Doctor  Haldane  was  one  of  the  most  important  members 
of  the  departmental  committee  on  the  ventilation  of  factories  and 
workshops,  and  his  views,  in  part,  have  already  been  included  in  the 
extended  account  of  the  report  and  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee. The  following  remarks  restating  his  conclusions  as  to  the 
causes  responsible  for  more  or  less  health-injurious  conditions  among 
factory  workers  and  his  recommendations  as  to  the  methods  most 
likely  to  bring  about  a  material  improvement  in  those  conditions  are 
important  and  are  quoted  from  his  lecture : 

Whether  or  not  any  variety  of  dust  is  known  to  cause  dangerous 
effects  when  habitually  inhaled,  I  think  that  every  kind  of  dust  pro- 
duced in  manufacturing  process  ought,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  be  pre- 
vented or  removed  from  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  work  people  are 
present.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  only  that  dusty  air  is,  at  the  best, 
unpleasant  to  breathe,  but  that  when  dust  is  present  the  clothes, 
j-kin,  and  hair  become  dirty,  untidy,  and  uncomfortable.  This  inev- 
itably tends  to  lower  the  social  status  and  self-respect  of  work  people 
if,  at  any  rate,  they  have  to  go  back  to  their  homes  in  the  same  untidy 
condition.  Where  dust  and  dirt  can  not  be  avoided  the  provision  of 
overalls,  or  of  means  of  washing  and  changing  clothes  on  leaving 
work,  is  extremely  desirable. 
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Of  dusts  which  are  definitely  harmful,  one  very  important  class  is 
that  from  the  disintegration  of  hard  stone  or  other  material.  As 
instances  of  this  we  may  take  the  dust  from  siliceous  or  other  hard 
stone,  which  has  to  be  disintegrated  in  the  mining  of  gold,  tin,  lead, 
and  other  metals,  and  the  dressing  of  hard  stone,  or  the  ground  flint 
dust  used  in  pottery  work,  or  the  dust  from  dry  grinding  in  the  metal 
trades,  or  the  steel  dust  produced  in  file  cutting  and  other  work. 

In  many  cases  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  dust  is  to  prevent  its 
formation  altogether.  This  can  be  effected  by  substituting  wet  for 
dry  processes,  and,  fortunately,  much  of  the  most  dangerous  dust  can 
be  dealt  with  in  this  way — in  particular  the  dust  from  disintegration 
of  hard  stone  or  steel.  Thus  the  use  of  a  jet  of  water  prevents  dust 
formation  in  rock-drill  and  other  work  in  tin  and  ganister  mining, 
special  rules  to  the  effect  being  now  in  force.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
in  all  cases  where  dust  from  disintegration  of  hard  stone,  fire-clay 
bricks,  and  similar  material  is  apt  to  be  inhaled,  wet  methods  will 
also  be  adopted  where  possible.  The  substitution  of  wet  for  dry 
grinding  and  for  dressing  of  grindstones  is  another  important  step 
in  the  right  direction,  and  I  nave  little  doubt  that  in  many  other 
dusty  processes  it  would  be  practicable  to  use  wet  methods,  though, 
unfortunately,  wet  processes  are  quite  out  of  the  question  in  very 
many  cases. 

mien  dust  formation  can  not  bfe  avoided,  its  escape  can  sometimes 
be  prevented  by  entirely  boxing  in  the  dusty  process.  Where  the 
dust  is  itself  the  product  of  the  process,  as  in  the  grinding  or  break- 
ing up  of  material,  efficient  boxing  in  is  an  advantage  to  the  process 
itself  as  well  as  to  the  persons  employed  in.it. 

In  most  cases  it  is  unfortunately  not  possible  to  either  prevent  the 
formation  of  dust  or  to  box  in  the  dusty  process  completely,  and  the 
only  method  available  is  to  draw  the  dust  by  means  of  an  air  current. 
There  are  certain  general  principles  applicable  to  the  removal  of  dust 
in  this  way.  In  the  first  place,  the  dust  ought  to  be  removed  at,  or 
as  near  as  possible  to,  the  point  of  origin.  The  advantages  of  this 
are  evident,  for  by  this  means  the  dust  is  prevented  from  getting  into 
the  general  atmosphere  of  the  room  and  being  inhaled  by  those  pres- 
ent, as  well  as  settling  everywhere.  A  far  smaller  volume  of  air  is 
also  sufficient  to  remove  the  dust.  This  is  important,  not  only  from 
the  point  of  view  of  expense,  but  because  drafts  and  cold  are  also 
prevented.  When  dust  is  permitted  to  get  into  the  general  atmos- 
phere of  a  factory,  enormous  volumes  of  air  are  required  to  carry  it 
away,  which  means  that  equal  volumes  have  to  come  in  from  outside, 
so  that  warming  or  prevention  of  drafts  may  be  quite  impracti- 
cable. As  a  good  example  of  the  advantage  of  removing  dust  locally 
I  may  instance  a  device  for  removing  the  dust  produced  by  rollers  in 
a  process  preparatory  to  flax-spinning.  The  dust  produced  at  the 
rollers  is  sucked  in  by  small  exhaust  openings  applied  close  to  the 
rollers.  A  quite  small  air  current  applied  in  this  way  is  far  more 
effective  than  one  hundred  times  as  great  an  air  current  a  few  feet 
off  would  be. 

A  second  general  principle  is  that  the  air  current  from  the  source 
of  dust  to  the  exhaust  opening  should,  as  far  as  possible,  envelop  the 
source  of  dust,  and  be  of  sufficient  velocity  to  carry  the  dust  with  it 
in  spite  of  the  ordinary  slight  drafts  existing  in  the  room,  or  pro- 
duced by  the  dusty  machine.    It  is  unfortunate  that  in  whatever 
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direction  an  exhaust  opening  may  point,  the  air  entering  it  is  sucked 
in  from  all  sides.  Hence  the  linear  velocity  of  the  draft  toward 
the  opening  diminishes  very  rapidly  with  increasing  distance,  and 
at  a  distance  of  2  or  3  feet  an  exhaust  opening,  unless  very  large, 
will  fail  to  carry  off  dust  efficiently,  particularly  from  a  machine 
which  itself  causes  drafts. 

The  lecture  by  Doctor  Haldane  was  fully  illustrated,  to  bring  its 
more  technical  portion  within  the  ready  understanding  of  the  lay- 
man, and  the  address  should  be  consulted  by  all  who  desire  to  become 
thoroughly  informed  as  to  the  most  advanced  and  qualified  opinion 
regarding  the  effective  and  practical  removal  of  dust  and  fumes  in 
factories  and  workshops.  The  remarks  and  conclusions  are  decidedly 
practical,  and  applicable  to  American  establishments,  in  which  thus 
far  the  problem  of  scientific  ventilation  and  effective  dust  removal 
has  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 
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Table  I.— NUMBER  OF  MALES  EMPLOYED  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED 
STATES,  1900,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[Computed  from  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Occupations,  1900.] 


c 

Number  of  male  employees  in  each  age  group. 

Occupation. 

15  years 
or  over. 

15  to  24 
years. 

25  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
or  over. 

Tool  and  cutlery  makers 

Gold  and  silver  workers 

Brass  workers 

26,997 
19,474 
25,557 

136,923 
10,628 

7,258 
6,493 
8,016 

50,669 
3,227 

8,335 
5,443 

8,531 

44,191 
3,498 

5,811 
3,913 
5,188 

24,210 
2,124 

3,261 
2,009 
2,428 

10,993 
1,020 

1,666 
1,139 
1,034 

5,059 
509, 

666 
477 
360 

Printers,  lithographers,  and 

1,801 
250 

Engravers 

Total — Occupa  1 1  o  n  s 
with  exposure  to  me- 
tallic dust. 

219,579 

75,663 

69,998 

41,246 

19,711 

9,407 

3,564 

Marble  and  stone  cutters 

Glass  workers 

54,039 
44,396 
12,856 
35,506 
21,607 

8,579 
17,882 
4,536 
3,971 
5,486 

16,566 
13,314 
3,825 
9,205 
7,077 

14,555 
7,625 
2,545 
8,839 
4,689 

9,075 
3,838 
1,259 
7,791 
2,821 

3,766 
1,345 
483 
3,801 
1,122 

1,498 
392 

Potters 

208 

Plasterers 

1,809 
412 

Paper  hangers 

Total — Occupa  t  i  o  n  s 
with  exposure  to  min- 
eral dust 

168,404 

40,454 

49,987 

38,253 

24,784 

10,517 

4,409 

Cotton-mill  operatives 

Hosiery    ana    knitting    mill 
operatives 

110,953 

11,372 
26,485 
35,435 

53,622 

6,350 

8,747 
4,490 

28,129 

2,699 
8,445 
7,940 

16,031 

1,355 
5,154 
9,044 

8,887 

607 
2,764 
6,857 

3,346 

250 
1,042 
4,144 

938 

111 

Paper  and  pulp  makers 

Cabinetmakers 

333 

2,960 

Total — Occupa  t  i  o  n  s 
with  exposure  to  vege- 
table fiber  dust 

184,245 

73,209 

47,213 

31,584 

19,115 

8,782 

4,342 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

14,948 
20,301 
40,768 
10,034 
28,434 

4,110 
9,022 
15.042 
3,180 
7,394 

4,655 
5,301 
10,956 
2,654 
8,362 

3,415 
3,380 
7,446 
1,842 
6,013 

1,702 
1,563 
4,340 
1,182 
3,745 

768 
785 

2,189 
691 

1,943 

298 

Silk-mill  operatives 

250 

Woolen-mill  operatives 

Carpet-factory  operatives 

Upholsterers 

795 
485 
977 

Total — Occupa  t  i  o  n  s 
with  exposure  to  ani- 
mal and  mixed  fiber 
dust 

114,485 

38,748 

31,928 

22,096 

12,532 

6,376 

2,805 

All  occupied  males — Conti- 
nental United  States 

22,802,545 

5,933,720 

5,933,847 

4,704,682 

3,250,059 

1,856,181 

1,063,856 
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Table  UL 


.-PER  CUNT   OF  MALES  EMPLOYED  IN   EACH   AGE   GROUP  IN  VARIOUS 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900. 


(Computed  from  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Occupations,  1900.] 

Per  cent  of  male  employees  in  each  age  group. 

Occupation. 

15  years 
or  over. 

15  to  24 
years. 

25toS4 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
or  over. 

Tool  and  cutlery  makers 

Gold  and  silver  workers 

Brass  workers 

ioao 
ioao 
ioao 

100.0 

ioao 

26.9 
83.3 
31.4 

37.0 
3a4 

30.9 
28.0 
33.4 

32.3 
32.9 

21.5 

2ai 

2a3 
17,7 

2ao 

12.1 
ltt3 
9.5 

&0 

9.6 

6.2 
5.8 
4.0 

3.7 

4.8 

2.4 
2.5 
1.4 

Printers,     lithographers,     and 
pressmen 

1.3 

Engravers 

2.3 

Total — Occupations  with 
exposure    to    metallic 
dust 

100.0 

34.4 

31.9 

1*8 

9.0 

4.3 

1.6 

Marble  and  stone  cutters 

Glass  workers 

ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
ioao 

15.9 
4tt3 
35.3 
U.2 
25.4 

80.6 
30.0 
29.7 
25.9 
32.7 

26.9 
17.2 
19.8 
24.9 
21.7 

16.8 

&6 

9.8 

21.9 

13.1 

7.0 
3.0 
3.8 

ia7 

5.2 

2.8 

a9 

Potters 

1.6 

5.4 

Papr  haTigprs  - , . , .  ,,.,,- 

1.9 

Total — Occupations  with 
exposure     to    mineral 
dust 

ioao 

24.0 

29.7 

22.7 

14.7 

6.3 

2.6 

Cotton-mill  operatives 

ioao 
ioao 

100.0 

ioao 

48.3 

55.9 
33.0 
12.7 

25.4 

23.7 
31.9 
22.4 

14.5 

1L9 
19.5 
25.5 

8.0 
5.3 

ia4 

19.8 

3.0 

2.2 
3.9 
11.7 

as 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mill  oper- 
ati  vcs 

1.0 

Paper  and  pulp  makers 

1.3 

CaftinetmaJrers 

8.4 

Total — Occupations  with 
exposure  to  vegetable 
fiber  dust 

100.0 

39.7 

25.6 

17.1 

ia4 

4.8 

2.4 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

100.0 

ioao 
ioao 
ioao 
ioao 

27.5 
44.4 

36.9 
31.7 
26.0 

31.1 
26.1 
26.9 
2&4 
29.4 

22.9 
17.7 
18.3 
18.4 
21.2 

11.4 
7.7 

iao 

11.8 
13.2 

5.1 
3.9 
5.4 
6.9 
&8 

2.0 

SflJMnjII  npnr*t.ivflsr 

1.2 

Wooton-mfil  operatives 

1.9 

Carpet-factory  operatives 

Upholsterers 

4.8 
3.4 

Total— Occupations  with 
exposure  to  animal  and 
mixed  fiber  dust 

100.0 

33.8 

27.9 

19.3 

ia9 

5.6 

2.5 

All     occupied    males— Conti- 
nental United  States 

100.0 

26.0 

26.3 

20.6 

14.3 

8.1 

4.7 
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Table  III.-NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  REGISTRATION 
STATES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Vital  Statistics,  1900.] 


Number  of  deaths  due  to- 

Occupation. 

All  causes  in  each  age  group. 

Con- 
sump- 
tion 
at  ages 
15  years 
or  over. 

Other 
respira- 

15 to  24 
years. 

25  to  44 
years. 

45  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
or  over. 

tory 
diseases 
at  ages 
15  years 
or  over. 

Compositors,  printers,  and  pressmen 

94 

333 

142 

89 

237 

84 

Marble  and  stone  cutters 

13 
17 
9 

143 
48 
51 

155 
29 
54 

81 
13 
32 

142 
35 
39 

53 

Glass  blowers  and  workers 

10 

Plasterers  and  whitewashers 

25 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure 
to  mineral  dust 

39 

242 

238 

126 

216 

88 

Cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers 

19 
17 

128 
92 

135 
74 

164 
45 

89 
53 

63 

Hat  and  cap  makers  .*. 

33 

Table  IV—  DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  IN  VARIOUS  OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  REGISTRATION 
STATES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1900,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Vital  Statistics,  1000.] 


Death  rate  per  1,000  due  to- 

Occupation. 

All  causes  in  each  age  group. 

Con- 
sump- 
tion at 
ages  15 
years  or 

over. 

Other 
respira- 

15 to  24 
years. 

25  to  44 
years. 

45  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
or  over. 

tory  dis- 
eases at 

ages  15 
years  or 

over. 

Compositors,  printers,  and  pressmen — 

5.0 

12.3 

20.0 

108.8 

4.4 

1.6 

Marble  and  stone  cutters 

3.4 
4.6 
7.8 

9.3 
10.9 
10.7 

24.7 
21.8 
23.5 

122.9 
82.3 
88.4 

5.4 
3.7 
4.5 

2.0 

Glass  blowers  and  workers 

1.0 

Plasterers  and  white  washers 

2.9 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure 
to  nilnftral  dust 

4.5 

9.9 

24.0 

106.9 

4.9 

2.0 

Cabinetmakers  and  upholsterers 

4.6 
5.4 

10.5 
13.1 

19.8 
32.9 

109.6 
173.1 

3.6 
4.2 

2.0 

Hat  and  cap  makers 

2.6 

All  occupied  males— Registration  States.. 

5.1 

8.8 

19.9 

98.4 

2.4 

2.0 
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TABLE  V -NUMBER  OF  DEATHS  FROM  ALL  CAUSES,  FROM  CONSUMPTION,  AND  FROM 
OTHER  RESPIRATORY  DISEASES  AMONG  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  RHODE  ISLAND, 
COMPARED,  1807  TO  1906. 

[From  reports  of  the  Rhode  Island  state  board  of  health.] 


Number  of  deaths  due  to- 

Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to— 

Occupation. 

All 
causes. 

Con- 
sump- 
tion. 

Other 
respira- 
tory dis- 

Con- 
sumption 
and 
other 
respira- 
tory dis- 

Con- 
sump- 
tion. 

Other 
respira- 
tory dis- 
eases. 

Con- 
sumption 
and 
other 
respira- 
tory dis- 

Polishers 

42 

44 

567 

5 

81 
12 
5 
46 

14 

9 

173 

1 

21 
3 

20 
6 

61 

34 

14 

224 

1 

36 
5 
2 
12 

33.3 
20.5 
31.1 
20.0 
25.9 
25.0 

47.6 
11.4 
9.2 

80.9 

Tool  makers 

31.9 

Jewelers 

4a  3 

Brass  workers 

20.0 

Printers 

15 
2 
2 

4 

18.5 
16.7 
40.0 
8.9 

44.4 

Compositors 

41.7 

4a  0 

8 

17.8 

26.7 

Total— Occupations  with 
exposure  to  metallic  dust 

791 

229 

99 

328 

29.0 

12.5 

41.5 

Stone  cutters  and  marble  work- 
ers  

125 
25 
14 

157 

40 
5 
3 

31 

21 
4 
3 

25 

61 
9 
6 

56 

32.0 
•20.0 
21.4 
19.7 

16.8 
16.0 
21.4 
15.9 

48.8 

Plasterers 

36.0 

Pap4M"  hangars,  T       , - 

42.8 

Holders .  .7 

35.6 

Total— Occupations  with 
exposure    to    mineral 
dust 

321 

79 

53 

132 

24.6 

16.5 

41.1 

Operatives 

798 
71 

259 

8 

50 

38 

218 
18 
67 

6 
12 

5 

73 
5 
30 

291 
23 
97 
5 
21 
15 

27.3 
25.4 
25.9 
62.6 
24.0 
13.2 

9.1 

7.0 

11.6 

36.4 

Spinners 

32.4 

W  eavers 

37.5 

Knitters 

62.5 

Cabinetmakers 

9 
10 

18.0 
26.3 

42.0 

Wood  turners  and  finishers 

39.5 

Total— Occupations  with 
exposure  to  vegetable 
fiber  dust 

1,224 

325 

127 

452 

26.6 

10.4 

37.0 

Wool  sorters 

37 
25 

5 
6 

5 
3 

10 
9 

13.5 
24.0 

13.5 
12.0 

27.0 

Upholsterers 

36.0 

Total— Occupations  with 
exposure  to  animal  and 
mixed  fiber  dust 

62 

11 

8 

19 

17.7 

12.9 

30.6 

All  occupied  males— State  of 
fthoda  island , . . , 

19,314 

3,429 

2,420 

5,849 

17.8 

12.5 

sa3 
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Tablb  VI,— years  of  life  lived  by  occupied  kales  in  certain  occupations, 

•IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  DURING  THE  YEARS  1900  TO  1902,  BY  A6E  GROUPS^) 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-filth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths 
and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Years  of  life  lived  toy  nudes  In  each  age  group  during  1900  to  1902.  («) 

Occupation. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20  to  24 
years. 

25  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
or  over. 

Tool  and  instrument  makers 

Brass  wort* rs , 

17,721 
28,815 
56,076 

15,942 
23,010 
46,080 

29,904 
33,078 
78,153 

24,387 
21,420 
48,465 

18,522 
13,443 
28,542 

11,415 
6,585 
13,752 

5,067 
2,256 
4,383 

Printers 

Total— Occupations  with 
exposure    to    metallic 
dust 

102,612 

85,032 

141,135 

94,272 

60,507 

31,752 

11,766 

Glass  workers 

17,700 
19,455 
19,704 
5,163 

11,589 

17,112 

21,786 

4,848 

20,166 
29,463 
29,490 
8,898 

13, 167 
20,043 
27,162 
6,066 

9,030 
12,894 
20,181 

3,510 

4,374 

6,408 

10,236 

1,848 

1,290 

2,065 

8,921 

693 

Potters 

Paper  hangers  and  whitewashes 
Lithographers 

Total— Occupations  with 
exposure    to    mineral 
dust 

62,022 

55,335 

88,017 

66,438 

45,615 

22,866 

7,959 

Cotton  manufacture 

107,298 
4,989 
6,201 
4,095 
9,237 

54,741 
15,975 

82,881 
3,825 
4,461 
1,914 
6,984 
46,614 
13,008 

135,507 
8,541 
8,790 
3,093 
10,749 
72,924 
22,161 

98,739 
8,049 
8,358 
2,820 
7,512 
55,869 
19,254 

59,079 
6,150 
4,281 
2,532 
5,070 
39,957 
15,774 

27,948 
4,329 
2,703 
2,124 
2,691 
22,842 
10,806 

7,965 
3,807 
1,359 
1,332 
981 

Hosiery-mill  employees 

Lace  makers t .  .* i . . .  .„ 

Cordage  makers 

Paper  makers 

Cabinetmakers 

10,194 
4,428 

Wood  turners 

Total— Occupations  with 
exposure  to  vegetable 
fiber  dust..... 

W  m 
202,536 

159,687 

261,765 

200,601 

132,843 

73,443 

30,066 

Furriers 

2,151 
6,561 
4,350 

39,249 
3,114 

2,265 
6,627 
2,751 

30,222 
2,313 

4,341 
12,981 
5,829 

56,322 
4,947 

3,795 
9,006 
5,373 

44,046 
4,134 

2,847 
6,306 
3,798 

33,132 
3,060 

1,365 
3,225 
3,249 

20,268 
1,650 

510 

Hatters „ 

1,257 
2,994 

8,610 
1,002 

Silk  workers. 

Woolen  and  worsted  mill  em- 
ployees   

Carpet  and  rug  makers 

Total— Occupations  with 
exposure  to  animal  and 
mixed  fiber  dust 

55,425 

44,178 

84,420 

66,354 

49,143 

29,757 

14,373 

«  The  years  of  life  as  used  in  this  table  means  three  times  the  number  of  occupied  males  enumerated 
at  the  census  of  1901. 
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tabu  vn.- mortality  due  to  all  causes  among  occupied  males  in  certain 

OCCUPATIONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  19(B,  BY  AGE  OROUPS. 

[Fran  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annuel  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Deaths  due  to  all 

causes  in  each  age  group. 

Occupation. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20  to  24 
years. 

25  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
or  over. 

Toot  and  instrument  makers  . , ,     . .  , 

37 
64 
179 

53 
118 
278 

189 
194 
505 

333 

274 
494 

481 
281 

507 

480 
241 
423 

510 

Brass  workers 

189 

Printers „ 

384 

Total — Occupations  with  exposure  to 
metallic  d»ist .  

280 

449 

888 

1,101 

1,269 

1,144 

1,083 

Glass  worker* 

67 
51 
30 
8 

59 
63 
75 
26 

136 
155 
120 
50 

173 
291 
313 
51 

218 

408 

387 

70 

183 
347 
333 
57 

154 

Potters 

243 

Paper  hangers  and  whitewashes. 

283 

Lithographers 

67 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
mineral  dust 

146 

223 

461 

828 

1,083 

920 

737 

Cotton  manufacture 

288 
5 
10 
9 
33 
143 
31 

358 
22 
12 
11 
28 

174 
58 

742 
46 
50 
20 
54 
379 
138 

949 
54 

70 

21 

50 

550 

225 

1,209 
99 
50 
33 
56 
603 
394 

1,150 
152 
88 
69 
71 
700 
376 

1,014 
603 

HOftipry-TniU  prnpjnynfts 

Lace  makers..  ..*../. 

119 

Cordage  makers L 

141 

Papermakws 

93 

CaftinAtmaken , 

846 

Wood  turners • 

411 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
vegetable  fiber  dust 

624 

663 

1,438 

1,919 

2,534 

2,605 

3,127 

Furriers 

8 
19 
10 
.86 

9 

10 

41 

9 

152 

12 

37 
87 
24 
292 
29 

49 
103 

46 
892 

39 

57 
125 

68 
56S 

56 

70 
116 
117 
762 

56 

65 

130 

Silk  workers 

322 

1,110 
117 

C  rpet  and  nig  makers .*"...". 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust 

133 

224 

469 

629 

874 

1,111 

1,734 
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Table  VIII.— MORTALITY  DUE  TO  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  OCCUPIED  MALE8  IN  CER- 
TAIN OCCUPATIONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Deaths  due  to  consumption  In  each 

age  group. 

Occupation. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20  to  24 
years. 

25  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
or  over. 

Tool  and  instrument  makws 

3 
14 

58 

25 
50 
157 

88 

97 

285 

144 
97 
235 

132 

62 
122 

60 
17 
47 

10 

1 

Brass  workers 

Printers 

7 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
metallic  dust 

75 

io~ 

12 
8 

4 

232 

*        2T 
23 
23 
13 

470 

sT 

59 
36 
24 

476 

316 

124 

18 

Glass  workers 

60 
76 
108 
19 

44 

92 
73 
15 

13 

28 

41 

8 

Potters 

2 

Paper  hangers  and  whitewashers 

5 

Lithographers 

\ 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
mineral  dust 

34 

80 

177 

263 

224 

90 

9 

Cotton  manufacture 

88 
3 
7 
1 
5 

38 
10 

137 
9 
5 
4 

9 

77 
20 

273 

21 

25 

8 

21 

159 
64 

285 

20 

20 

7 

16 

212 
73 

216 
26 
11 
3 
9 
153 
87 

77 
15 
6 
8 
5 
62 
32 

17 

Hosiery-mill  employees 

3 

Lace  makers. .."...'. 

1 

Cordage  makers 

2 

Paper  makers 

1 

Cabinetmakers 

19 

Wood  turners 

6 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
vegetable  fiber  dust 

152 

261 

571 

633 

505 

205 

49 

Furriers 

4 

23 
5 

72 
6 

15 
48 
14 
102 
7 

18 
37 
11 
99 
13 

11 
30 
15 
94 
9 

10 
7 
12 
46 

4 

3 

Hatters 

4 
1 

27 
2 

Silk  workers 

6 

Woolen  and  worsted  mill  employees 

16 

Carpet  and  rug  makers 

1 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust 

34 

110 

186 

178 

159 

79 

26 
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Table  IX.— MORTALITY  DUE  TO  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  SYSTEM 
AMONG  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  CERTAIN  OCCUPATIONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES, 
1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Deaths  due  to  other  respiratory  diseases  in  each  age  group. 

Occupation. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20  to  24 
years. 

25  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
or  over. 

Tool  and  Instrument  makers 

4 
7 
20 

9 
12 
17 

34 
20 
43 

49 
44 

60 

100 
53 
62 

119 
62 
71 

129 

Brass  workers 

43 

Printers 

91 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
metallic  d"st 

31 

38 

97 

153 

215 

252 

263 

Glass  workers 

5 
9 
3 

7 
10 
10 

1 

20 

19 

23 

7 

32 

66 

37 

6 

52 

139 

79 

6 

47 

148 

91 

8 

37 

Potters 

72 

Paper  hangers  and  whitewashers 

67 

Li&ographers 

19 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 

jninnr^l  d»st n  .  r , ,  . .                 

17 

28 

09 

141 

276 

294 

195 

Cotton  manufw^t"'*  - ,              

27 
1 

50 
1 
2 
3 
3 

20 
8 

110 
6 
3 
3 
7 
47 
16 

149 
6 
4 
2 
9 
72 
51 

247 
18 
7 
8 
14 
118 
68 

274 
26 
21 
19 
13 

166 
93 

227 

Hosiery-mill  employees 

103 

Lace  Tnakers  - .'...'..  

24 

Cordage  makers 

39 

Paper  makers 

3 

17 
5 

16 

Cabinetmakers 

183 

Wood  turners 

110 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
vegetable  nber  dust 

53 

87 

192 

293 

480 

612 

702 

Furriers 

2 

3 
2 

4 
10 

9 
12 

7 
64 

4 

5 

31 

9 

102 

7 

16 
35 
12 
131 
15 

8 

Hatters 

30 

3 
12 

1 

75 

Woolen  and  worsted  mill  employees 

7 

1 

42 
6 

219 

29 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
animal  ana  mixed  fiber  dust 

18 

13 

61 

96 

154 

209 

361 

63675— No.  79—09 15 
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Table  X.— DBATH  BATS  PIB  1,000  DUE  TO  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  OCCUPIED  MALES  DC 
CERTAIN  OCCUPATIONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Death  rate  per  1,000  due  to  all  causes  In  each  age  group. 

Occupation. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20to24 
yeas. 

25  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 

years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
or  over. 

2.09 
2.22 
3.19 

3.32 
5.13 
6.03 

6.32 
5.86 
6.46 

13.65 
12.79 
10.19 

25.97 
20.90 
17.76 

42.05 
36.60 
3a  76 

100.65 

Brass  workers. . . .   , ., 

83.78 

Printers - 

87.61 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
metallic  dust 

2.73 

5.28 

6.29 

1L68 

20t97 

36.03 

92.52 

Glass  workers , , 

3.22 
2.62 
1.52 
1.55 

5.09 
3.68 
3.44 
5.86 

6.74 
5.26 
4.07 
5.62 

13.14 
14.52 
n.52 
8.41 

24.14 
31.64 
19.18 
19.94 

41.84 
54.15 
32.53 
80.84 

119.38 

Potters 

11&2S 

Paper  hangers  and  whitewashers 

72. 18 

T,4^ogrftpSers 

82.25 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
mfnanU  dp«tr 

2.35 

4.02 

5.24 

12  46 

2a  74 

4a  23 

92.  CO 

Ontton  manufactur" 

2.68 
1.00 
2.58 
2.20 
3.46 
2.61 
1.94 

4.32 
5.75 
2.69 
5.75 
4.01 
3.7? 
4.46 

5.48 
5,39 

an 

6.47 
5.02 
5.20 
6.23 

9.61 
6.71 
8.38 
7.45 
6.66 
9.84 
11.69 

20.46 
16.10 
11.68 
13.03 
11.05 
17.34 
24.98 

41.15 
36.11 
32.56 
32.49 
26.38 
3a  65 
34  70 

127.31 

Hosiery-mill  employees 

132  12 

Laos  makers *...". 

Cordage  makers 

Pap«r  makers 

87.56 
105.86 
94.80 

Cabinetmakers 

82.99 

Wood  turners 

92.82 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
vegetable  fiber  dust - 

2.59 

4.15 

5.49 

9.57 

19.08 

35,47 

10100 

Furriers 

3.72 
2.90 
2.30 
2.19 
2.89 

4.42 

6.19 
3.27 
5,03 
5.19 

a  52 
&  70 
4.12 
6.18 
5.86 

12.91 
11.44 
8.56 
8.90 
9.43 

20.02 
19.82 
17.90 
17.14 
18.30 

51.28 
35,97 
36.01 
37.10 
33.94 

107.84 

108.42 

Silk  workers _ 

107.55 

128.92 

Carpet  and  mg  makers 

lia77 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 

WfTntf  aP"  jn\jPtd  fll^r  dlHft '. 

2.38 

5.07 

5,56 

9.48 

17.78 

37.33 

120  64 

All  occupied  males— England  and  Wales 

2.44 

4.41 

6.01 

10.22 

17.73 

31.01 

88.39 
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Tasub  XI.— DEATH  RATE  PER  1,8*0  DUE  TO  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  OCCUPIED  MALES 
IN  CERTAIN  OCCUPATIONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES,  1000  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  m  England  and  Weles-l 


Death  rate  per  1,000  due  to  consumption  In  each  age  group. 

Occupation. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20  to  24 
years. 

25  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
or  over. 

Tool  and  tnstnim*"*  makers 

a  17 
.49 
1.08 

1.57 
2.17 
3.41 

2.94 
2.93 
3.65 

5.90 
4.  S3 
4.85 

7.13 
4.61 
4.27 

5.26 
2.58 
3.42 

1.97 

Brass  workers 

.44 

Printers 

1.69 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
metallic  dust 

.73 

2.73 

3.33 

5.05 

5.22 

3.91 

1.54 

fittwin  workers 

.56 
.62 
.41 
.77 

1.81 
1.34 
1.06 
2.68 

2.88 
2.00 
1.22 
2.70 

4.56 
3.79 
3.98 
3.13 

4.87 
7.14 
3.62 
4.27 

2.97 

4.37 
4.01 
4.33 

Potters                                       

.97 

P&rmr  hmiggiint  And  whltawashAra 

1.53 

UtkograpiJhNM*. . .  

1.44 

Total — Occupations  with  exposure  to 
mineral  dust.......  ....... 

.55 

L44 

2.01 

3.96 

4.91 

3.94 

1.13 

Cotton  manulsctare 

.82 
.60 
1.13 
.24 
.54 
.69 
.61 

1.65 
2.35 
1.12 
2.09 
1.29 
1.65 
1.54 

2.01 
2.46 
2.84 
2.59 
1.95 
2.18 
2.89 

2.89 
2.48 
2.39 
2.48 
2.13 
3.79 
3.79 

3.66 
4.23 
2.57 
1.18 
1.78 
3.83 
5.52 

2.76* 
3.47 
2.22 
3.77 
1.86 
2.71 
2.96 

2.13 

Hosiery -miH  employees........ 

.79 

I  Are  makers  ...?..*. 

.74 

Cordage  makers 

L50 

Papflrmakers 

1.02 

Oefiinetinakers 

1.86 

Wood  turners 

1.36 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
vegetable  fiber  dust 

.75 

L63 

2.18 

3.16 

3.80 

2.79 

1.63 

Furriers 

1.77 
3.47 
1.82 
2.38 
2.59 

3.46 
3.70 
2.40 
1.81 
1.41 

4.74 
4.11 
2.05 
2.25 
3.14 

3.86 

4.76 
3.95 
2.84 
2.94 

7.33 
2.17 
3.69 
2.27 
2.42 

5.88 

Hatters      .,   ,,      , 

.61 
.23 
.69 
.64 

Sttk  workers 

2.00 

Woolen  and  worsted  mill  employees 

1.86 

Carpet  and  rug  makers . . . .  7T. .  .*. 

LOO 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust......... 

.61 

2.49 

2.20 

2.68 

3.24 

2.65 

1.81 

Ail  occupied  males — England  and  Wales 

.54 

1.55 

2.03 

2.74 

3.04 

2.16 

1.11 
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Table  XII.— DEATH  RATE  PER  1,000  DUE  TO  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY 
SYSTEM  AMONG  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  CERTAIN  OCCUPATIONS  IN  ENGLAND  AND 
WALES,  1900  TO  1902,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  Part  II,  Supplement  to  the  Sixty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General  of  Births,  Deaths, 
and  Marriages  in  England  and  Wales.] 


Occupation. 

Death  rate  per  1,000  due  to  other  respiratory  diseases  in 
each  age  group. 

15  to  19 
years. 

20  to  24 
years. 

25  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
or  over. 

Tool  and  Instrument  makers 

0.23 
.24 
.36 

a  56 
.52 
.37 

1.14 
.60 
.55 

2.01 
2.05 
1.24 

5.40 
3.94 
2.17 

10.42 
9.42 
5.16 

25.46 

Brass  workers 

19.06 

Printers 

20.76 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
metallic  dust 

.30 

.45 

.69 

1.62 

3.55 

7.94 

22.46 

Glass  worlr«rs ,,.,... 

.28 
.46 
.15 

.60 
.58 
.46 
.21 

.99 
.64 
.78 
.79 

2.43 

3.29 

1.36 

.99 

5.76 

10.78 

3.91 

1.71 

10.75 

23.10 

8.89 

4.33 

28.68 

Potters 

35.04 

Pftjiftr  hangar*  and  whit« washers , 

17.09 

Lithographers 

27.42 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
mineral  dust 

.27 

.50 

lb" 

.26 
.45 
1.57 
.43 
.43 
.62 

78 

Hu" 

.70 
.34 
.97 
.65 
.64 
.72 

2.12 

6.05 

12.86 

24.50 

Cotton  manufacture 

Hosiery-mill  employees 

.25 
.20 

1.51 
.75 
.48 
.71 
1.20 
1.29 
2.65 

4.18 
2.93 
1.64 
3.16 
2.76 
2,95 
131 

9.80 
a  01 
7.77 
8.95 
4.83 
7.27 
8.61 

28.50 
27.06 

Lace  makers *. . . " 

17.66 

Cordage  makers 

29.28 

Paper  makers 

.32 
.31 
.31 

16.31 

Cabinetmakers 

17.95 

Wood  turners 

24.84 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
vegetable  fiber  dust 

.26 

.54 

.73 

1.46 

3.61 

8.33 

23.35 

Furriers 

.93 

1.32 
.30 

.92 

.77 

2.37 
1.33 
1.30 
1.45 
.97 

1.76 
492 
2.37 
3.08 
2.29 

11.72 
10.85 
3.69 
&  46 
9.09 

15.69 

Hatters 

23.87 

Silk  workers 

.69 
.31 
.32 

25.05 

Woolen  and  worsted  mill  employees 

.23 
.43 

.75 
1.01 

25.44 

Carpet  and  rug  makers 

28.94 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
animal  ana  mixed  flber  dust-r-- .,...,. 

.32 

.29 

.72 

1.45 

3.13 

7.02 

25.12 

Alt  occupied  males— England  and  Wales 

.24 

.48 

.77 

1.66 

3.32 

6.54 

17.77 
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TABLB  XIII—  DEATHS  DUE  TO  ALL  CAUSES  AMONG  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  CERTAIN 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1897  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  the  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company.] 


Deaths  due  to  all 

causes  in  each  age  group. 

Occupation. 

15  years 
or  over. 

15  to  24 
years. 

25  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 

years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
or  over. 

Grinders 

128 
279 
303 
403 
25 
414 
1,590 
168 
192 

7 
48 
40 
60 

2 

66 

344 

21 

31 

24 
75 
59 
74 
8 
112 
439 
54 
47 

38 
68 
68 
50 
4 
91 
346 
32 
42 

30 
48 
56 
59 
3 
58 
211 
19 
34 

20 
19 
32 
77 
2 
54 
142 
33 
19 

9 

Polishers 

21 

Tool  and  instrument  makers  ...          

48 

Jewelers 

83 

Gold-leaf  meters ...    

6 

Brass  workers 

33 

Printers 

108 

Compositors 

9 

Engravers 

19 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
metallic  dust 

3,502 

619 

892 

739 

518 

398 

336 

Stone  workers 

858 
200 
282 
116 
384 
88 
577 
319 
1,397 
162 
160 

21 
3 
24 
26 
46 
10 
25 
33 
122 
66 
37 

114 
30 
78 
30 
68 
12 
78 
96 

228 
42 
45 

172 
40 
•     59 
27 
84 
19 

107 
74 

300 
25 
29 

232 
46 
55 
20 
78 
15 

127 
55 

292 

9 

21 

199 
50 
26 
8 
72 
19 

121 
34 

239 
9 
18 

120 

Marble  workers 

31 

Glass  blowers 

40 

Glass  cutters 

5 

Potters 

36 

Cement  workers 

13 

Plasterers 

119 

Paper  hangers 

27 

Foundryme*!  a?*d  mol^er* , 

216 

Core  makers 

U 

Lithographers 

10 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 

4,543 

413 

821 

936 

950 

795 

628 

Spinner* . . . ,  T , 

189 
915 
65 
109 
115 
817 
127 
123 

28 
108 
23 
12 
13 
39 
10 
11 

38 
174 
22 
18 
28 
61 
8 
20 

36 
155 
7 
17 
18 
82 
17 
23 

27 

144 

9 

18 

15 

136 

24 

31 

37 
137 
3 
24 
23 
197 
33 
21 

23 

Weavers 

197 

1 

Rope  makers .*! '...'. 

20 

Paper  makers .....,..,...,, TtTT..T..,,r.. 

18 

Cabinetmakers 

302 

Wood  turners 

35 

Wood  carvers 

17 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 

2,460 

244 

369 

355 

404 

475 

613 

105 
832 
295 
106 
155 
381 
41 

3 
78 
82 
20 
17 
39 

9 

18 
175 
61 
16 
22 
65 
7 

30 
185 
55 
14 
17 
79 
11 

13 
127 
31 
19 
24 
73 
5 

24 
135 
37 
24 
34 
62 
8 

17 

Hatters 

132 

Silk-mill  employees 

29 

Woolen  and  worsted  mill  employees 

13 

Carpet  fui<l  rug  male's .*..."..».. ..... 

41 

Upnolsterers.T 

63 

Mattress  makers 

1 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust 

1,915 

248 

364 

391 

292 

324 

296 
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Table  XTV.-DEATHS  DUE  TO  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  CERTAIN 
OCCUPATIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1897  TO  1905,  BY  AGE  GROUP8. 

[From  the  experience  of  an  Industrial  insurance  company.] 


Deaths  due  to  consumption  in  each  age  group.  ' 

Occupation. 

15  years 
or  over. 

15  to  24 
years. 

25  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65  years 
or  over. 

Grinders 

63 
108 
101 
113 
7 
161 
613 
59 
67 

4 

22 
13 
24 

1 

39 
167 

6 
12 

17 
42 
35 
44 

4 

56 

247 

36 

29 

24 
29 
24 
22 
2 
41 
140 
12 
19 

12 
11 
21 
13 

5 

4 
4 

7 

1 

Polishers 

Tool  and  instrument  makers 

4 

Jewelers 

3 

Gold-leaf  makers 

Brass  workers 

14 
42 
3 
5 

11 
13 
1 
2 

Printers , 

4 

Compositors 

1 

Engravers 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
metallic  dust .  T -  -  r  r  -  T  T  r 

1,292 

288 

510 

313 

121 

47 

13 

8tono  workers 

302 
56 
85 
40 
127 
17 
136 
107 
311 
48 
70 

10 

ii" 

7 
11 
1 
7 
14 
29 
20 
21 

60 
15 
44 
14 
36 
3 
35 
47 
92 
17 
28 

82 
16 
15 
11 
37 

4 

38 
33 
82 

9 
13 

91 
16 
11 

5 
22 

6 
35 

8 
65 

1 

5 

52 
7 
1 
1 

14 
3 

16 
4 

27 
1 
3 

7 

Marble  workers 

2 

Glass  blowers 

3 

Glass  cutters 

2 

Potters 

7 

Cement  workers 

Plasterers 

5 

Paper  hangers 

1 

Foundrymen  and  molders 

16 

Core  makers 

Li  thographers 

Total — Occupations  with  exposure  to 
mineral  diist T , . 

1,299 

131 

391 

340 

265 

129 

43 

Spinners 

56 
254 
24 
28 
34 
162 
25 
27 

13 
43 
5 
6 
6 
14 
7 
3 

19 
93 
15 
9 
15 
34 
5 
9 

16 
59 
2 
7 
7 
40 
3 
9 

7 
37 
2 
6 
2 
31 
4 
5 

1 
15 

Weavers 

7 

Hosiery  and  knitting  mill  employees 

Rnpn  maker* ..... 

Paper  makers 

3 
29 

5 

1 

1 

Cabinetmakers 

14 

Wood  turners 

1 

Wood  carvers 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
vegetable  nber  dust 

610 

97 

199 

143 

94 

54 

23 

Furrlersftrid  taxidermists. . . .  r 

34 

278 
106 
26 
37 
118 
16 

1 

42 
28 

7 

9 
15 

4 

7 

97 
32 

7 
10 
38 

3 

19 
84 
33 
5 
6 
38 
4 

4 

34 

7 
4 
5 
18 
2 

2 
20 

4 
3 
4 
3 
3 

Hatters 

Silk-mill  employees '. 

Woolen  and  worsted  mill  employees 

Carpet  and  rug  makers .*...'. 

Upholsterers 

Mattress  makers 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust 

615 

106 

194 

189 

74 

39 

13 
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TABU  XV*— PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS  DUE  TO  CONSUMPTION  AMONG  OCCUPIED  MAUBS 
IN  CERTAIN  OCCUPATIONS,  UN7  TO  1008,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

[From  the  experience  of  an  Industrial  insurance  company.] 


Per  cent  of  deaths  due  to  consumption  In  each  age  group. 

Occupation. 

15 
years 
or  over. 

15  to  24 
years. 

25  to  34 
years. 

35  to  44 
years. 

45  to  54 
years. 

55  to  64 
years. 

65 
years 
or  over. 

Grinders 

49.2 
38.7 
33.3 
28.0 
28.0 
38.9 
38.6 
35.1 
34.9 

57.1 
45.8 
32.5 
40.0 
50.0 
59.1 
48.6 
28.6 
38.7 

70.8 
56.0 
59.3 
59.5 
50.0 
50.0 
56.3 
66.7 
61.7 

03.2 
42.6 
35.3 
44.0 
50.0 
45.1 
40.5 
37.6 
45.2 

40.0 
22.9 
37.5 
22.0 

25.0 

21.1 

12.5 

9.1 

11.1 

Polish*!"* ,  ...  .,...,  T.  ,T..,.  ..  ... 

Tool  and  instrument  makers 

8.3 

Jewelers . . .- 

3.6 

Gold-leaf  makers 

Brass  workers 

24.1 

19.9 
15.8 
14.7 

20.4 
9.2 
3.0 

105 

Printers 

3.7 

Compositors 

11.1 

Engravers 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
metallic  dust . .. 

36,9 

46.5 

57.2 

42.4 

23.4 

11.8 

3.9 

Stone  workers 

85.2 

28.0 

3ai 

34.5 
33.1 
19.3 
23.6 
33.6 
22.3 
29,6 
43.8 

47.6 

"*45.8* 
26.9 
23.9 
10.0 
28.0 
42.4 
23.8 
30.3 
56.8 

52.6 
50.0 
56.4 
46.7 
52.9 
25.0 
44.9 
49.0 
40.4 
40.5 
62.2 

47.7 
40.0 
25.4 
407 
44.0 
21.1 
35.5 
44.6 
27.3 
36.0 
44.8 

39.2 
34.8 
20.0 
25.0 
28.2 
40.0 
27.6 
14.5 
22.3 
11.1 
23.8 

26.1 
14.0 
3.8 
12.5 
19.4 
16.8 
1X2 
11.8 
11.3 
11.1 
16.7 

5.8 

Marble  workers, 

6.5 

Glass  blowers 

7.5 

Ol&S*  «itt*" . T  ,  r ,    . 

40.0 

Potters 

19.4 

Cement  workers 

Plasterers 

4.2 

Paper  hangers 

3.7 

Foundrymen  and  molders 

7.4 

Cat*  nroxer* , 

Lithographers 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
mineral  dost 

28.6 

31.7 

47.6 

30.3 

27.9 

16.2 

6.8 

Spinners 

29.6 
27.8 
36.9 
25.7 
29.6 
19.8 
19.7 
22.0 

46.4 

39.8 
21.7 
50.0 
46.2 
35.9 
70.0 
27.3 

50.0 
53.4 
68.2 
50.0 
53.6 
55.7 
62.5 
45.0 

4A.T 

38.1 
28.6 
41.2 
38.9 
48.8 
17.6 
39.1 

25.9 
25.7 
22.2 
33.3 
13.3 
22.8 
16.7 
16.1 

2.7 
10  9 

weavers. 

3.6 

ffosiory  and  knitting  mill  am  piny  am 

Rope  makers  L , 

Paper  makers 

13.0 
14.7 
15.2 
4.8 

6.6 

Cabinetmakers 

4.6 

Wood  turners 

2.9 

Wood  carvers 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
vegetable  fiber  dust 

24.8 

39.8 

53.9 

403 

23.3 

11.4 

3.8 

32.4 
33.4 
35.9 
24.5 
23.9 
31.0 
39.0 

33.3 
53.8 
34.1 
35.0 
52.9 
38.5 
44.4 

38.9 
55.4 
52.5 
43.8 
45.5 
58.5 
42.9 

63.3 
45.4 
60.0 
35.7 
35.3 
48.1 
36.4 

30.8 
26.7 
22.6 
21.1 
20.8 
24.7 
40.0 

8.3 
14.8 
108 
12.5 
11.8 

4.8 
37.5 

5.9 

Hatters 

08 

Sllkmill  employees 

6.9 

Woolen  ana  worsted  mill  employees 

Carpet  and  rug  makers 

7.3 

Upholsterers 

9.6 

MAttr^M  makers 

Total— Occupations  with  exposure  to 
animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust 

32.1 

42.7 

53.3 

48.3 

25.3 

12.0 

4.4 
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Table  XVI.— NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  DEATHS  DUE  TO  OTHER  DISEASES  OF  THE 
RE8PIRATORY  SYSTEM  AMONG  OCCUPIED  MALES  IN  CERTAIN  OCCUPATIONS, 
1897  TO  1906. 

[From  the  experience  of  an  industrial  insurance  company.] 


Deaths  due  to  respiratory  diseases  other  than  consumption. 

Number  due  to- 

Per  cent  of  deaths  from  all  causes. 

Occupation. 

All 
respi- 
ratory 

di- 
seases. 

Asth- 
ma. 

Bron- 
chitis. 

Pneu- 
monia. 

Other 
respi- 
ratory 

di- 
seases. 

All 
respi- 
ratory 

dis- 
eases. 

Asth- 
ma. 

Bron- 
chitis. 

Pneu- 
monia. 

Other 
respi- 
ratory 

di- 
seases. 

Grinders 

22 
35 

39 
49 
5 
51 
221 
25 
22 

3 
2 

4 

2 

2 
3 

5 

8 

15 
25 

25 
37 
3 
36 
169 
19 
18 

2 
5 

5 
2 
2 
12 
24 
5 
3 

17.2 
12.6 

12.9 
12.2 
20.0 
12.3 
13.9 
14.9 
11.5 

2.3 

.7 

1.3 
.5 

1.6 
1.1 

1.7 

2.0 

11.7 
9.0 

8.2 

9.2 
12.0 

8.7 
10.6 
11.3 

9.4 

1.6 

Polishers 

1.8 

Tool  and  instrument 
makers 

1.7 

Jewelers 

.5 

Gold  leaf  makers. . . . 

8.0 

Brass  workers 

Printers 

2 
9 

1 
1 

1 
19 

.5 

.6 
.6 
.5 

.2 

1.2 

2.9 
1.5 

Compositors 

3.0 

Engravers 

1.6 

Total  —  Occu- 
pations with 
exposure  to 
metallic  dust 

469 

24 

38 

347 

60 

13.4 

.7 

1.1 

9.9 

1.7 

Stone  workers 

Marble  workers 

Glass  blowers 

Glass  cutters 

Potters 

162 
36 
26 
15 
57 
8 
93 
38 

277 
28 
22 

13 
3 

1 
1 

18 
1 
5 

14 

30 
4 
2 

12 

1 

14 
3 

21 

1 
3 

95 
26 
17 
12 
21 
5 
67 
30 

211 
24 

18 

24 
3 

6 
2 
6 

1 
7 
5 

31 
3 

1 

18.9 
18.0 

9.2 
12.9 
14.9 

9.0 
16.1 
11.9 

19.8 
17.3 
13.8 

1.5 
1.5 
.4 
.9 
4.7 
1.1 
.9 

1.0 

3.5 

2.0 

.7 

"*'"3.T 

1.1 

2.4 

.9 

1.5 
.6 
1.9 

11.1 
13.0 

6.0 
10.3 

5.5 

5.7 
11.6 

9.4 

15.1 
14.8 
11.3 

2.8 
1.5 
2.1 
1.7 
1.6 

Cement  workers 

Plasterers 

1.1 
1.2 

Paper  hangers 

Foundrymen  and 
xnolders 

1.6 
2.2 

Core  makers 

1.9 

Lithographers 

.6 

Total  —  Occu- 
pations with 
exposure  to 
mineral  dust 

762 

28~ 
119 

3 

9 
10 
120 
21 
16 

56 
10 

91 

526 

89 

16.8 

1.2 

2.0 

11.6 

2.0 

Spinners 

2 

18 

17 

78 

1 
6 
9 
75 
11 
9 

5 
13 

2 

ii" 

5 
3 

14.8 
13.0 

4.6 
8.2 
8.7 
14.7 
16.5 
13.0 

2.1 
1.1 

1.1 
2.0 

9.0 
8.5 

1.5 
5.5 
7.8 
9.2 
8.6 
7.3 

2.6 

Weavers 

Hosiery  and  knitting 

mill  employees 

Rope  makers 

Paper  makers 

Cabinetmakers 

Wood  turners 

Wood  carvers 

1.4 
3.1 

1 

14 

3 
2 

2 

1 

14 
2 
2 

.9 

""i'.Y 

2.4 
1.6 

1.8 
.9 
1.7 
1.6 
1.6 

2.'i 

3.9 
2.5 

Total  —  Occu- 
pations with 
exposure  to 
vegetable  fi- 
ber dust  

326 

34 

41 

206 

45 

13.3 

1.4 

1.7 

8.4 

1.8 

Furriers   and    taxi- 
dermists  

17 
97 
33 

17 

26 
46 
6 

4" 

2 

5 

3 
3 

5 
12 
3 

2 

3 
2 

9 
71 
21 

8 

16 

33 

6 

3 
10 
7 

2 

4 

8 

16.2 
11.7 
11.2 

16.0 

16.7 
12.1 
14.6 

lb 

.7 

4.7 

1.9 

.8 

4.8 
1.5 
1.0 

1.9 

1.9 
.5 

8.6 
8.5 
7.1 

7.5 

10.3 
8.7 
14.6 

2.8 

Hatters 

1.2 

Silk-mill  employees. 
Woolen  and  worsted 

mill  employees 

Carpet    and    rug 

makers 

2.4 
1.9 
2.6 

Upholsterers 

Mattress  makers 

2.1 

Total  — Occu- 
pations with 
exposure  to 
animal  and 
mixed  fiber 
dust 

242 

17 

27 

164 

34 

12.7 

.9 

1.4 

8.6 

1.8 
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Table  XVII.-DEATH8  DUE  TO  ALL  CAUSES,  TO  CONSUMPTION,  AND  TO  OTHER 
RESPIRATORY  DISEASES  AMONG  MALES  IN  THE  REGISTRATION  AREA  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES,  1900  TO  1906,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 

| From  reports  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  on  Mortality.] 


Age  at  death. 


Deaths  due 
to  all 


Deaths  due  to 
consumption. 


Number. 


Percent 
of  deaths 
due  to  all 
causes. 


Deaths  due  to  other 
respiratory  diseases. 


Number. 


Percent 
of  deaths 
due  to  all 
causes. 


15  to  24  years — 
25  to  34  years... 

35  to  44  years 

45  to  54  years 

55  to  64  years 

65  years  or  over. . 


134,700 
186,530 
205,930 
205,497 
218,151 
435,228 


37,495 
58,424 
48,500 
30,781 
17,707 
11,949 


27.8 
31.3 
23.6 
15.0 
8.1 
2.7 


13,010 
20,298 
25,655 
25,869 
26,575 
50,603 


9.7 
10.9 
12.5 
12.6 
12.2 
11.6 


Total. 


1,386,036 


204,856 


14.8 


162,010 


11.7 
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CHARITY  RELIEF  AND  WAGE  EARHETOS. 

BY  S.  E.  FORMAN. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This  article  is  a  study  of  the  relief  given  by  the  Associated  Chari- 
ties in  the  city  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1905.  The  investigation  deals 
with  the  cases  of  several  thousand  persons  who  sought  relief  at  the 
door  of  charity.  The  aim  of  the  study  is  to  determine  the  relation 
which  exists  between  the  charity  relief  and  the  earnings  of  the 
recipients,  and  to  discover  to  what  extent  this  distress  was  due  to 
low  wages  or  to  a  lack  of  employment,  and  to  what  extent  other  causes 
figured  in  the  distress. 

The  result  of  the  study  will  be  better  understood  if  consideration  is 
first  given  to  the  aims  and  methods  of  the  Associated  Charities. 
Those  aims  and  methods  have  been  recently  formulated  as  follows: 

1.  To  bring  about  the  adequate  treatment  of  each  needy  individual 
or  family  upon  the  basis  of  an  adequate  understanding  of  the  needs 
and  resources. 

2.  To  promote  cooperation  between  all  the  philanthropic  forces, 
the  public  and  private  charities,  the  churches,  municipal  authorities, 
and  benevolent  individuals  of  the  community,  in  order  that  the 
efficiency  of  all  may  be  increased  and  each  enabled  to  do  its  own 
best  work  in  its  own  best  way. 

3.  To  obtain  and  administer  material  aid  where  necessary,  endeav- 
oring to  secure  the  assistance  from  appropriate  organizations  and 
individuals,  and  not  to  interfere  with  or  unnecessarily  decrease  in 
any  case  the  responsibility  of  agencies  or  persons  from  whom  the 
relief  should  be  derived. 

4.  To  enlist,  organize,  and  direct  volunteer  workers,  including 
division  conference  members,  friendly  visitors,  savings  collectors, 
conductors  of  outing  parties,  office  assistants,  and  helpers  in  other 
lines. 

5.  To  prevent  pauperism  and  dependence,  to  discourage  begging 
and  the  giving  of  alms  without  adequate  investigation,  to  expose 
deliberate  imposture  or  fraud,  to  not  merely  palliate  distress  but  to 
relieve  it  permanently,  and  in  every  case  to  develop  all  the  possibili- 
ties of  self-help. 

6.  To  improve  home  life,  develop  character,  and  elevate  the  stand- 
ards of  life,  to  prevent  children  from  growing  up  as  paupers,  and  to 
aid  needy  families  in  securing  for  ruptured  and  deformed  children 
such  treatment  as  will  prevent  permanent  disabilities  and  depend- 
ence. 
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7.  To  aid  in  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  to  conditions  of  life  in 
neglected  neighborhoods  or  among  needy  families  and  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  philanthropic  work.  To  suggest,  stimulate,  inaugurate, 
or  undertake  such  efforts  for  remedial,  preventive,  or  constructive 
social  service  as  shall  from  time  to  time  seem  wise. 

8.  To  maintain  a  careful,,  thorough  system  of  confidential  records 
so  that  all  the  essential  knowledge  obtained  regarding  needy  families 
may  be  immediately  available,  in  confidence,  for  the  guidance  of 
persons  having  a  legitimate  charitable  interest. 

9.  To  exclude  from  every  department  of  its  work  all  questions  as 
to  sectarian  religious  belief,  politics,  or  nationality,  and  to  allow  no 
representative  of  the  association  to  use  his  or  her  position  for  the 
purpose  of  presbytism. 

From  the  above  official  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  an  office  of 
the  Associated  Charities  is  not  primarily  a  relief  station.  It  is  rather 
a  clearing  house  where  various  charitable  influences  are  so  coordi- 
nated and  directed  that  overlapping,  waste,  and  fraud  are  either 
wholly  prevented  or  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Relief  of  some  kind  is 
given  to  almost  every  family  that  applies  to  the  Associated  Charities, 
but  it  is  not  always  material  relief — such  as  money,  food,  or  clothing. 
The  chief  object  of  the  association  is  to  enable  the  applicant  to  help 
himself.  "  Every  case  is  studied  carefully,  unnecessary  relief  is  re- 
fused, employment  is  secured,  the  good  influence  of  relatives,  employ- 
ers, and  other  natural  helpers  is  enlisted,  and  every  possibility  of 
self-help  is  as  far  as  possible  discovered  and  emphasized."  (")  Such  a 
policy  reduces  the  giving  of  material  aid  to  the  lowest  point.  Of 
the  4,377  families  dealt  with  in  the  charity  year  ending  June  30, 1906, 
only  1,050  were  given  material  relief.  After  such  a  sifting  process  a 
family  is  not  likely  to  receive  material  aid  unless  there  is  actual 
distress. 

A  phase  of  the  society's  work  that  is  of  great  interest  is  its  system 
of  gathering  and  recording  all  pertinent  facts  relating  to  the  family 
applying  for  aid.  This  inquiry  begins  when  application  for  assist- 
ance is  made.  The  investigation  is  informal  and  unobtrusive,  but 
thorough  and  painstaking.  Information  about  the  family  is  sought 
from  the  most  direct  sources.  Letters  of  applicants  and  the  repre- 
sentations of  proxies  may  set  in  motion  an  investigation,  but  they  will 
not  suffice  to  place  the  family  upon  the  roll  of  recipients.  A  personal 
inspection  of  home  conditions  by  the  charity  agent  must  be  made 
before  the  merits  or  demerits  of  an  application  are  passed  upon.  In 
cases  of  emergency  or  when  the  work  of  the  office  is  heavy  this  rule 
is  not  always  strictly  followed.  At  such  times  the  giving  of  aid  may 
precede  the  investigation;  but  the  general  policy  and  the  habitual 

a  Annual  Report  of  the  Associated  Charities  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
1906,  p.  6. 
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practice  of  the  society  is  to  furnish  aid  only  in  the  light  of  the  fullest 
knowledge  possible. 

The  investigation  into  the  merits  of  an  application  usually  begins 
in  the  charity  office.  When  a  request  is  made  that  aid  be  given  to  a 
family,  if  the  person  asking  for  aid  is  not  a  member  of  the  family, 
or  is  a  child,  the  agent  probably  will  not  entertain  the  request  at  all, 
but  will  demand  that  a  responsible  member  of  the  family  come  to  the 
office.  If  the  wife  or  husband  or  grown  child  comes  and  makes  known 
the  needs  of  the  family,  the  agent  in  a  conversational  way  draws  from 
the  applicant  everything  about  the  family  that  may  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  subject  in  hand.  Inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  size  of  the  family, 
the  ages  of  the  children,  the  conjugal  conditions  that  prevail,  the 
occupations  of  the  members  of  the  family,  the  wages  received,  the 
~names  of  employers  and  friends,  and  church  affiliations.  Having 
noted  these  and  other  relevant  facts,  the  agent,  withholding  aid  for 
the  time  being,  promises  to  visit  the  home  of  the  applicant  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Only  in  rare  instances  does  the  first  inter- 
view result  in  the  immediate  giving  of  doles.  As  soon  as  it  can  be 
arranged  the  agent  goes  to  the  home  of  the  applicant,  where  the  in- 
quiry is  continued  far  beyond  the  point  to  which  it  was  carried  at 
the  office  and  until  sufficient  information  is  obtained  regarding  the 
family  to  make  it  possible  to  deal  with  the  case  intelligently. 

The  facts  brought  out  by  the  investigation  are  arranged  in  order, 
typewritten,  and  placed  in  a  large  envelope  which  becomes  the  recep- 
tacle for  the  charity  record  of  the  family  and  for  all  documents 
bearing  upon  that  record.  In  this  envelope  are  found  letters  apply- 
ing for  aid,  letters  expressing  thanks  for  aid  received,  letters  from 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  family,  letters  of  recommendation,  cor- 
respondence of  charity  officials,  newspaper  clippings  containing  in- 
formation about  the  family,  ejectment  notices,  evidences  of  chattel- 
mortgage  transactions,  and  notes  of  promise.  Every  item  throwing 
light  upon  the  charity  side  of  the  family's  history  is  carefully  pre- 
served. In  the  majority  of  cases  the  record  is  brief  and  the  contents 
of  the  envelope  are  small,  but  in  many  cases  where  the  charity  record 
extends  over  many  years  the  contents  of  the  envelope,  if  printed, 
would  make  a  good-sized  volume. 

The  conclusions  of  this  article  are  based  upon  a  study  of  19,000 
envelopes  found  in  the  8  charity  offices  of  the  city  of  Washington. 
Every  envelope  containing  a  record  of  material  relief,  such  as  money, 
food,  clothing,  or  shelter  given  in  1905  has  been  examined.  The  work 
has  been  conducted  in  the  charity  offices,  and  in  numerous  cases  when 
there  was  perplexity  or  doubt  the  writer  has  been  assisted  by  the 
charity  agents. 
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NUMBER,  NATIVITY,  AND  SIZE  OF  THE  FAMILIES. 

In  dealing  with  charity  cases  the  efforts  of  the  organization  are 
directed  toward  the  family  regarded  as  a  social  unit.  Likewise  in 
studying  these  charity  cases  the  family  has  been  regarded  as  a  unit, 
but  strictly  as  an  economic  rather  than  as  a  domestic  unit.  A  man 
living  alone  in  a  shanty  or  in  a  single  room  has  been  regarded  as 
constituting  a  family  of  one,  even  though  he  has  children  living. 
Where  a  husband  is  serving  a  term  in  jail  and  the  wife  is  left  to  take 
care  of  herself  and  several  children,  the  family  is  regarded  as  con- 
sisting of  the  wife  and  children,  and  the  husband  is  not  included  in 
the  enumeration.  In  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  delinquencies  and 
of  causes,  however,  it  has  often  been  found  necessary  to  look  outside 
the  economic  group. 

Of  the  1,256  families  for  which  the  records  showed  that  material 
relief  was  given  in  1905,  73  have  not  been  considered  in  this  article. 
In  a  number  of  cases  it  was  impossible  to  determine  the  composition 
of  the  family  in  1905.  In  such  cases  the  record  extended  over  a  num- 
ber of  years,  but  the  changes  that  came  with  the  years  were  not  fully 
recorded.  In  other  cases,  because  of  a  rush  of  applications,  aid  was 
given  without  any  investigation  at  all.  In  a  few  instances  the  records 
were  too  meager  to  serve  the  purposes  of  this  study.  There  remained 
for  consideration  the  charity  records  of  1,183  families,  452  of  these 
being  white  families  and  731  colored. 

The  nativity  of  the  recipients  is  shown  in  the  following  table.  It 
is  seen  that  nearly  all  who  were  assisted  were  Americans.  Only  40 
families,  or  3.4  per  cent  of  the  total,  were  of  wholly  foreign  extrac- 
tion. This  element  is  so  small  as  to  be  without  special  significance, 
yet  it  is  noticeable  that  whereas  the  foreign  population  of  the  city 
is  about  7  per  cent  of  the  total  population  foreign  charity  recipients 
constitute  a  percentage  only  about  half  as  great.  When  the  number 
of  white  families  is  compared  with  the  number  of  Negro  families  it 
is  found  that  the  former  comprise  38.2  per  cent  and  the  latter  61.8 
per  cent  of  all  the  families  receiving  aid.  In  1900  the  white  popula- 
tion of  the  District  was  68.7  per  cent  and  the  Negro  population  was 
31.1  per  cent  of  the  whole  population. 
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NUMBER   OF   WHITE  AND  OF  NEGRO   FAMILIES   RECEIVING   AID   IN   1906,   BY 

NATIVITY  OF  HEAD  OF  FAMILY. 


Nativity  c 


Husband  or  male 

head  of  family. 


United  States.. 
United  States. . 

United  States. . 
United  States. . 
United  States.. 
United  States. . 
United  States. 
United  States.. 

Austria 

Denmark , 

Denmark 

England 

England 

Prance. ....... 

France 

Germany. 

Germany...... 

Germany 

Hungary...... 

Ireland 

Ireland 

Italy 

Italy 

Norway 


Wife  or  female 
head  of  family. 


United  States. 


United  States. 
England...... 

Germany 

Ireland 

Italy 

Scotland 

Sweden 

Austria. 

Denmark 

Sweden 

Germany 

Ireland.  ...... 

France 


United  States. 
Germany..... 
Poland 


United  States. 
Ireland....... 

Italy 


United  States. 


Number 

of 
families. 


S236 
620 

cl42 
1 
2 
2 


Nativity  of— 


Husband  or  mala 
head  of  family. 


whits— concM. 


Poland... 
Russia,.. 
Scotland. 
Turkey.. 


Total  white . 

NEQBO. 


United  States. 
United  States. 


West  Indies 

Total  Negro. 
Grand  total.. 


Wife  or  female 
head  of  family. 


Poland. 


United  States. 

England 

France 

Germany 

Ireland 


United  States. 


United  States 
Bi 


Germany 

United  States.. 


Number 
of 


•2 


481 


•  45 

«380 

Pi 

M 

I 


731 
1,183 


"  Including  2  families  in  which  the  husband  la  white  and  the  wile  colored. 

*  Comprising  4  widowers,  13  single  men,  2  separated  men,  and  l  man  conjugal  condition 
not  reported. 

*  Comprising  83  widows,  34  separated  women,  17  single  women,  2  divorced  women,  5 
married  women  whose  husbands  were  not  at  home,  and  1  woman  conjugal  condition  not 
reported. 

*  Widower. 

*  Single  man. 

/  Separated  man. 
9  Wife  a  Negress. 

*  Comprising  1  widow  and  1  woman  whose  husband  was  in  jail. 

*  Separated  woman. 

J  Comprising  2  widows  and  2  separated  women. 
•Single  women. 

*  Nativity  not  reported. 

•»  Comprising  1  widow  and  1  separated  woman. 

*  Comprising  24  widowers,  6  men  conjugal  condition  not  reported,  4  separated  men, 
10  single  men,  and  2  married  men  whose  wives  were  not  at  home. 

*  Comprising  215  widows,  90  separated  women,  64  single  women,  13  married  women 
whose  husbands  were  not  at  home,  2  divorced  women,  and  6  women  conjugal  condition  not 
reported. 

9  widow. 

The  number  of  persons  in  the  1,183  families  receiving  material 
aid  from  the  Associated  Charities  in  1905  was  4,365.  Of  these  1,860 
were  white  persons  and  2,505  were  colored  persons.  If  the  73  families 
which  were  eliminated  on  account  of  imperfect  records  had  been  in- 
cluded the  total  number  of  persons  would  have  approximated  5,000. 
The  number  receiving  material  aid,  however,  by  no  means  fully  meas- 
ures the  work  of  the  organization  in  Washington.  In  addition  there 
are  thousands  who  are  assisted  by  the  organization  but  who  do  not 
actually  receive  money,  food,  or  clothing.  A  very  large  number  of 
applicants  desire  free  medical  treatment,  and  this  they  receive  at 
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public  dispensaries  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  charity  agents. 
A  great  many  seek  employment  and  the  charity  agents  find  work  for 
them.  Some  who  seek  material  aid  are  shown  a  way  by  which  they 
may  help  themselves  and  thus  avoid  being  enrolled  as  objects  of 
charity.  It  is  probable,  taking  the  official  reports  of  the  association 
as  a  guide  in  making  an  estimate,  that  15,000  persons  per  annum  are 
affected  in  one  way  or  another  by  the  work  of  this  organization. 

The  4,365  recipients  of  material  aid,  it  should  be  clearly  understood, 
are  for  the  most  part  the  floating,  unattached  poor.  In  a  very  true 
sense  they  are  the  derelicts  of  society.  The  ties  that  morally  bind 
the  individual  to  society  have  been  in  a  large  degree  severed.  They 
rarely  belong  to  a  union  or  to  a  lodge ;  they  have  no  friends  or  rela- 
tives to  whom  they  can  turn  for  help ;  they  have  no  church  connec- 
tions. Industrially  and  socially  they  are  without  moorings,  and 
when  the  hour  of  distress  overtakes  them  they  drift  to  the  charity 
office,  because  they  have  nowhere  else  to  go. 

The  isolation  of  this  class  of  charity  recipients  is  brought  out 
when  the  subject  of  the  membership  of  the  wage-earners  in  labor 
organizations  and  in  fraternal  and  beneficial  associations  is  con- 
sidered. The  records  are  not  entirely  satisfactory,  though  efforts 
are  made  to  secure  as  much  information  as  possible  about  the  lodges 
and  societies  to  which  the  applicants  belong.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty  there  is  nothing  to  learn.  Of  1,775  wage-earners  only  81  made 
any  statement  as  to  whether  they  belonged  to  labor  organizations,  and 
of  these  only  23  stated  that  they  were  members  of  such  organizations. 
In  only  40  families  was  there  evidence  of  membership  in  fraternal 
or  beneficial  societies.  The  reason  for  not  belonging  to  labor  organi- 
zations and  the  result  of  nonmembership  appear  frequently  in  notes 
and  comments  of  the  agent  like  the  following: 

"  He  (the  wage-earner)  does  not  belong  to  the  union,  and  for  that 
reason  finds  it  difficult  to  get  work." 

"  The  husband  said  he  thought  X  could  get  him  work  to  do  if  he 
(X)  cared  to  do  so,  but  the  husband  does  not  belong  to  a  union  and 
X  does."     (Here  X  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  applicant.) 

"Man  (a  carpenter)  had  gone  to  a  job  of  work  but  when  the 
other  workmen  found  he  was  a  nonunion  man,  they  objected.  Man 
made  inquiry  about  union  and  found  he  would  have  to  pay  $10  to 
join.   This  he  could  not  do." 

In  the  table  which  follows  is  shown  the  size  of  the  families  re- 
ceiving relief.  The  average  is  3.7  persons  for  each  family.  In  1900 
the  average  size  of  the  family  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was  4.9 
persons.  The  charity  family  is  therefore  considerably  smaller  than 
the  normal  family.  The  lower  average  of  the  charity  family  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  among  the  very  poor  there  is  an  unusually  large  num- 
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ber  of  families  consisting  of  but  one  or  two  persons.  The  father  or 
the  mother,  or  both  father  and  mother,  either  childless  or  forsaken 
by  their  children,  live  alone  until  old  age  comes  on  and  the  earnings 
become  so  scant  that  resort  must  be  made  to  charity.  The  table 
shows  that  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  families  receiving  aid  were 
families  of  one  or  two  persons.  In  the  District  of  Columbia  in  1900 
not  quite  20  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  families  belonged  to 
this  class.  If  the  families  consisting  of  one  and  of  two  persons  are 
excluded,  the  average  number  of  persons  in  the  charity  family  is 
increased  to  5,  which  is  about  normal.  The  figures  bearing  upon  the 
size  of  the  family,  therefore,  contain  nothing  of  great  significance. 
The  poverty-stricken  family  on  the  average  is  about  the  same  size 
as  the  prosperous  family. 

NUMBER    OF   WHITE   AND   OF   NEGRO   FAMILIES   RECEIVING   AID   IN    1906,    BY 

SIZE  OF  FAMILY. 


Size  of  family. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

Families. 

Persons. 

Families. 

Persons. 

Families. 

Persons. 

One  person 

67 

71 

56 

72 

66 

58 

34 

22 

8 

7 

1 

67 

a  142 

cl68 

288 

«280 

348 

238 

176 

72 

70 

11 

356 

145 

139 

88 

67 

67 

29 

23 

9 

6 

1 

1 

156 

6  290 

d417 

352 

'335 

402 

203 

184 

81 

60 

11 

14 

223 

216 

195 

160 

123 

125 

63 

45 

17 

13 

2 

1 

223 

Two  persons 

432 

Three  persons 

585 

Four  persons 

640 

Five  persons 

615 

Six  persons 

750 

Seven  persons 

441 

Eight  persons. 

60 

N'n«  persons. , 

353 

Ten  persons 

130 

Eleven  persons 

122 

Fourteen  persons 

14 

Total 

452 

'1,860 

731 

72,505 

1,183 

4,365 

*  Including  1  Negro,  member  of  white  family. 

»  Not  Including  1  Negro,  member  of  white  family. 

*  Including  4  Negroes,  members  of  white  families. 

*  Not  including  4  Negroes,  members  of  white  families. 

*  Including  0  Negroes,  members  of  white  families. 

t  Not  including  9  Negroes,  members  of  white  families. 

AGE  AND  CONJUGAL  CONDITION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  leading  facts  in  respect  to  the  ages 
of  the  charity  recipients  and  to  the  conjugal  conditions  which  pre- 
vailed among  them.  When  collecting  facts  with  respect  to  age  the 
charity  agent  meets  with  the  same  difficulties  that  perplex  the  census 
agent.  The  ages,  particularly  of  children,  are  often  not  known  and 
ages  of  very  old  people  must  frequently  be  guessed.  Still,  taken  all 
in  all,  the  age  records,  especially  those  of  children,  are  full  and  fairly 
satisfactory. 
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NUMBER  OP  WHITE  AND  OP  NEGRO  PERSONS  OP  EACH  SEX  RECEIVING  AID  IN 
1905,  BY  CONJUGAL  CONDITION  AND  AGE  PERIODS. 


White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

Conjugal  condition  and  age  period. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Sex 
not  re- 
ported. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Sex 
not  re- 
ported. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Sex 
not  re- 
ported. 

Single: 

Under  10  years 

253 
1(32 
91 
10 

267 

162 

93 

10 

76 
11 
1 
8 

291 

159 

98 

13 

365 
229 
187 
35 

95 
12 

9* 

544 

321 

189 

23 

632 

391 

280 

45 

171 

10  or  under  16  years . . » 

23. 

16  years  or  over 

1 

Age  not  reported 

17 

Total 

516 

532 

96 

561 

816 

116 

1,077  1  1,348 

212 

'         1     ' 

Married: 

16  years  or  over 

274 

2S1 

302 

316 

576 

597  1 

Separated  (deserted): 

16  years  or  over 

3 

. 

4 

97 

1 

7 

136 
1 

Total 

3 

39 

4 

98 

7  |      137  | 

Widowed: 

16  vears  or  over 

7 

102 

26 

236  ! 

33 

338  1 

Age  not  reported 

2 

2 



Total 

7 

102 

26 

238  | 

33  |      340  ! 

Divorced: 

16  years  or  over 

1 

3 

2 

1 

5 

Conjugal  condition  not  reported: 

16  years  or  over 

Age  not  reported 

3 

3 

7 

1 

10 
2 

e" 

10 

1 

»l 

2  .              6. 

3~ 

Total 

3 

8 

12 

6 

11  |         15  !              6 

218. 

Grand  total 

804 

960 

96 

901 

1,482 

122 

1,705  :  2.442 

An  analysis  of  the  age  periods  brings  out  the  fact  that  there  is  & 
much  larger  percentage  of  children  under  the  age  of  16  in  the  charity 
population  than  there  is  in  the  population  at  large.  In  1900,  26.6  per 
cent  of  the  entire  population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  under 
the  age  of  16,  while  in  the  charity  population  studied  47.7  per  cent 
was  under  the  age  of  16.  Analysis  further  shows  that  the  percent- 
age of  children  under  10  years  of  age  was  30.9  per  cent  in  the 
charity  families,  while  the  percentage  of  children  under  10  in  the 
entire  District  was  only  16.8  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Young^ 
children,  therefore,  are  relatively  very  numerous  among  charity 
dependents  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  fact  of  considerable  signifi- 
cance. In  families  where  there  are  many  small  children  much  of 
the  time  and  energy  that  might  be  given  to  breadwinning  is  of 
necessity  given  to  the  care  of  the  children.  In  some  of  the  families 
a  care  taker — usually  an  old  woman  who  could  do  nothing  else — was 
provided  for  the  children  and  all  the  older  persons  were  thus  per- 
mitted to  go  out  and  earn  something. 

Not  only  do  children  under  10  years  of  age  predominate  in  these 
families,  but  the  female  children  are  proportionally  more  numerous- 
03675— No.  79—00 17 
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than  they  are  in  the  average  family.  In  1900  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  number  of  males  under  16  years  of  age  was  36,517,  and 
the  number  of  females  37,683,  the  excess  of  females  over  males  being 
3.2  per  cent  A  comparison  of  the  figures  given  in  the  preceding 
table  shows  that  the  females  under  16  years  of  age  are  in  excess  of 
the  males  by  18.3  per  cent.  If  comparison  is  made  only  for  the  chil- 
dren of  10  or  under  16  years  it  is  found  that  in  the  District  the 
excess  of  females  over  males  is  8.1  per  cent,  whereas  in  the  charity 
population  the  excess  is  2L8  per  cent.  In  whatever  way  they  are 
considered  the  figures  point  to  a  large  proportion  of  girls  in  the 
charity  families.  In  so  far,  then,  as  the  boy  is  a  better  wage-earner 
than  the  girl,  so  far  this  excess  of  female  children  must  be  regarded 
as  a  handicap  in  the  struggle  for  subsistence.  .Not  the  actual  number 
of  children  in  these  families,  but  the  sex  of  the  children  is  significant. 

In  respect  to  the  conjugal  conditions  prevailing  among  these  charity 
recipients  the  table  gives  information  regarding  separation  (deser- 
tion), widowhood,  and  divorce.  It  is  seen  that  in  the  1,183  families 
there  were  144  deserted  persons.  In  137  of  these  cases  the  wife  was 
reported  as  having  been  deserted  and  in  7  cases  the  husband  was 
deserted.  If  only  those  cases  are  considered  in  which  abandonment 
was  possible,  that  is,  those  in  which  both  husband  and  wife  were 
living,  this  matter  of  desertion  may  be  brought  out  more  plainly. 
There  were  in  all  736  families  in  which  both  husband  and  wife  were 
living,  and  in  these,  as  above  stated,  there  were  144  cases  of  desertion, 
or  19.6  per  cent.  Among  the  Negroes  desertion  was  much  more 
'frequent  than  among  the  whites.  In  the  322  white  families  which 
had  both  husband  and  wife  living  there  were  42  cases  of  desertion, 
or  13.0  per  cent;  in  the  414  Negro  families  of  this  class  there  were 
102  cases  of  desertion,  or  24.4  per  cent. 

The  number  of  families  in  which  either  the  husband  or  the  wife 
was  dead  is  also  strikingly  large,  nearly  30  per  cent  of  all  the  families 
belonging  to  this  class.  Of  the  452  white  families  receiving  aid  6  had 
widowers  and  89  had  widows  at  the  head.  Of  the  731  colored  families 
24  had  widowers  and  218  had  widows  at  the  head.  In  these  families 
there  were  923  persons,  256  whites  and  667  colored. 

The  figures  show  that  the  charity  family  is  very  often  the  fatherless 
family.  There  were  307  families  in  which  the  husband  was  dead. 
Including  with  these  the  137  families  that  were  abandoned  by  the 
husband  it  is  found  that  444  families,  or  37.5  per  cent  of  the  total, 
were  without  male  supporters  at  their  head. 

Divorce  among  the  charity  families  played  practically  no  part  at 
all,  there  being  only  6  divorced  people  among  4,365.  This  paucity 
of  divorce  cases  is  easily  explained.  The  very  poor  can  not  afford 
divorcement.    Separation  is  the  cheap  substitute  for  divorce. 
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OCCUPATIONS. 

A  study  of  the  occupations  of  the  charity  recipients  shows  that  they 
are  by  no  means  an  idle  or  nonwage-earning  class.  Of  the  2,186 
persons  reported  as  being  16  years  of  age  or  over,  1,687,  or  77.2  per 
cent,  were  engaged  in  some  kind  of  gainful  occupation.  Of  those 
over  16  who  had  no  gainful  occupation  the  greater  part  consisted  of 
old  people  and  of  women  who  as  wives  spent  their  time  in  house- 
work. The  number  of  families  in  which  both  husband  and  wife 
were  gainfully  employed  was  very  large.  Of  the  271  white  families 
in  which  there  were  both  a  husband  and  a  wife  living  at  home  there 
were  95  in  which  both  the  husband  and  wife  were  gainfully  employed, 
while  of  the  291  colored  families  having  both  husband  and  wife  liv- 
ing at  home  there  were  222  in  which  both  the  husband  and  the  wife 
were  gainfully  employed.  In  respect  to  the  employment  of  married 
women  the  broad  facts  of  the  charity  world  resemble  the  broad  facts 
of  the  world  at  large.  The  white  married  woman  does  not  expect  to 
work  as  a  wage-earner,  while  marriage  has  little  effect  in  reducing  the 
number  of  Negro  women  at  work.  Extreme  poverty,  however,  drives 
many  white  married  women  into  the  ranks  of  wage-earners,  for  the 
percentage  of  white  wives  with  occupations  in  the  charity  families 
is  much  greater  than  the  percentage  of  white  married  women  gain- 
fully employed  in  the  District  at  large. 

Among  the  children  of  the  charity  recipients  88,  or  12  per  cent,  of 
those  10  or  under  16  years  of  age  were  gainfully  employed.  In 
1900  of  27,319  children  in  the  District  of  Columbia  from  10  to  15 
years  of  age,  2,144,  or  7.8  per  cent,  were  reported  as  engaged  in  gain- 
ful occupations.  (a)  Thus  child  labor  among  the  charity  recipients  is 
seen  to  be  a  considerably  greater  factor  than  it  is  among  the  people  at 
large.  But  the  statements  of  the  charity  records  bearing  on  this 
topic  do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  They  show  merely  the  number  of 
children  who  were  employed  for  a  definite  wage,  whereas  hundreds 
of  children  in  the  families  receiving  charity  helped  their  mothers  to 
do  the  washing  and  ironing  which  was  so  often  the  chief  source  of 
income ;  these  have  not  been  included  in  the  enumeration  here  given, 
yet  plainly  they  were  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 

The  occupations  of  the  chief  wage-earners  and  of  other  wage- 
•  earners  in  the  families  receiving  charity  relief  and  the  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  each  occupation  are  shown  in  the  two  tables  which 
follow : 

0  See  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  No.  68,  p.  5. 
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NUMBER  OF  CHIEF  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  WHITE  AND  IN  NEGRO  FAMILIES 
RECEIVING  AID  IN  1905,  BY  OCCUPATION,  SEX,  AND  REGULARITY  OF  EMPLOY- 
MENT AT  NORMAL  TIMES.   . 


- 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

Occupation  and  sex. 

Regu- 
lar. 

Irreg- 
ular. 

Regu- 
larity 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

To- 
tal. 

Regu- 
lar. 

Irreg- 
ular. 

Regu- 
larity 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

To- 
tal. 

Regu- 
lar. 

Irreg- 

ill  or 

Regu- 
larity 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

To- 
tal. 

MALES. 

Art  critic 

1 
2 

1 
2 

1 
2 

Artists 

Ash  TPftn ........   

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

Bakers 

1 

2 

3 

2 
2 

1 
1 

...... 

Barbers 

1 
1 

2 

1 

4 

1 

Blacksmiths. . .  , , , .  r . . , , . 

1 
1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
5 
2 
26 

Boatmen 

1 
1 
1 

Bookkeeper. ........  .  . 

BrewersT 

1 

5 

2 

26 

1 
7 

Bricklayers 

2 

::::::    2 

Butchers 

*?i 

Carpenters 

1 
1 

...... 

1 

1 
1 

Caterer 

1 

...... 

...... 

Cement  worker -  -  -  - ' • - 

Cigar  makfir 

1  ' 

i 

1 

1 
1 
3 
2 
2 
5 

Chair  caner 

1 
2 

i 

2 

....... 



1 
2 

1 
5 

"  "i 

1 
9 
1 
5 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 
2 

Clerks ........  ....  . . 

6 

Clothing  cleaners 

1 

1 

Compositors 

Conductors 

2 

1 

• 

2 
3 

Cooks 

1 
2 
1 
3 
1 

3 

4 

!    7 

5  ! 

2    

1  !:::::: 

6   

1  1 

2    

"""\ 1"""" 

Engineers 

1 

1 
5 
1 

1 

1       1 

1       1 

1 
1 

Expressmen 

1 

Foreman  of  laborers 

Gardeners ' 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 1 

1 

Government  employee 

Herb  doctor . 

1 

i 



1 

.\  !••:•:• 

1 

1 
8 
1 
1 

14 
1 
6 
1 

10 
6 
266 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

...... 

...... 

...... 

1 

"s 

8 

1  '       9    

:        i 

Horse  trader ..    ' 

1 

1 

....:.]  i 

i        2 

;     2 

1 

Hucksters 

12 
1 
6 

...... 

12 
2 
7 

4 

Ironworkers 

\ 

1 

4 

*29' 

Janitors 

2   \ 

i       4 

'       7 

6 

7  1    206 

Jobbers 

3         i 

Jjinlr  dealers 

183 

Laborers 

Machinists ... 

13 

83 
2 

1 
1 
2 
1 

1 

97 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 

u 

308 

Marble  worker 

1 

I 

Mechanic     ......                 

' ;;:;  t;;:;;; 



Merchants ... 



■ 

, 

Missionary. ,  ti 





1 

1        1 

...... 



Motormen . .  . .  . 

5 

5 

Musicians 

2 

i    2 

? 

1 

i 

1 

25 
3 

2 

4 

Oyster  smicker 

Painters 

1 
1 

1 

1 

...... 

23 
3 
1 
1 
5 
4 

1 
...... 

1 ! 

23 
4 

? 

10 

4 
2 

1 
...... 

Paper  hangars 

i      i  '      i 

:     M 1     » 

Physicians .    1    . .  , 

* 

Plasterers ' 

' ' 

!  .... 

Plumbers 

Raff  pickers 

2  :      2 

1 

Railroad  employee 

Sailors 

1 



..... 

...... 

1 

1 
1 

\ 

--"-,  —  " 

.     2 

1 

Sawyer.  .  .            

i              '             1 

1 
...... 

Scullion 

1  1      1 

1 

1 

1 

Shoemakers 

RtAftip  fitter   .,_,, 



\ 

2 

1 

3    3 

5  1 

1  1 

1    

2   

Stone  breaker 

1  , 1      1 

Stonecutters . .  . 

...... 

2 

2 

1 

Stone  mason 

■ 

1 
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NUMBER  OF  CHIEF  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  WHITE  AND  IN  NEGRO  FAMILIES  RE- 
CEIVING AID  IN  1905— Concluded. 


.     White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

Occupation  and  sex. 

Regu- 
lar. 

Irreg- 
ular. 

Regu- 
larity 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

To- 
tal. 

Regu- 
lar. 

Irreg- 
ular. 

RegUi 
laxity 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

To- 
tal. 

Regu- 
lar. 

Irreg- 
ular. 

Regu- 
larity 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

To- 
tal. 

males— concluded. 
Street  sweeper. 

1 
1 

...... 

4 

1 
2 
11 
5 

1 
1 
1 
8 
6 

1 
1 
2 

8 

1 

Tailors 

1 
7 
5 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 

1 

25 
5 
1 
1 
7 
3 
2 

2 

Teamst**s 

4 

9 

18 

2 

29 

13 

40 

Tinsmiths , 

5 

Traveling  mlnsrnan 

1 

Typewriter 

1 

Walters 

2 

6 

8 

2 
4 

1     1 

Q 

Watchmen ...,.,-, 

4 

1 

8 

Occupation  not  reported . . . 

1 

4 

5 

11 

Total  males  ......  t , . 

49 

241 

13 

303 

38 

272 

17 

327 

87 

513 

30 

630 

FEMALES. 

Boarding-house  keeper 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Canvasw. .....*  v ...  ^ , 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Cash  girl 

1 

1 

1 

Caterer 

1 

1 

1 

1 
...... 

1 
6 

1 

Charwomen .,,,.,........., 

5 

1 

3 

1 

...... 

1 



8 

3 

1 

38 

1 
1 
1 
1 

16 
1 
5 

37 
1 
2 
1 

1 

6 
1 

"15 

3 

1 

1 

190 

1 

9 

Clerks 

% 

Cooks 

...... 

1 
M56 



...... 

1 
173 

2 

Domestics 

4 

«34 

1 

211 

Dressmaker 

1 

Factory  operators 

1 

1 

-     * 

2 

2 

Folder*  printing  office 

1  ' 

1  ' 

W  1 

1 

1 

149 

"*6* 

1 

I  Adorer  .,.,,, ,  , . . . 

1 

1 

laundresses...*  > 

1 

1 

13 

134 

6 

153 

14 

1 

""a 

169 

Milliner 

1 

Nurses 

5 
33 

...... 

5 
11 

::::::|-y 
■  n 

i 

10 
44 

...... 

10 

Seamstresses 

4 

48 

Telephone  girl 

1 

Waitresses 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

1 
2 

2 

Occupation  not  reported. . . 

2 

5 

7 

8 

Total  females 

19 

«96 

4 

119 

26 

6310 

18 

354 

681 
60 

45 
132 

406 
919 

22 
52~ 

473 

Total,  both  sexes 

Families  for  which  no  chief 
wage-earner  was  reported 

68 

a  337 

17 

422 
30 

64 

6582 

35 

1,103 
80 

Total  families 

462 

731 

1,183 

"  Including  1  Negro  woman,  chief  wage-earner  in  a  white  family. 

•Not  including  1  Negro  woman,  chief  wage-earner  in  a  white  family. 
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NUMBER  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  OTHER  THAN  CHIEF  WAGE-EARNERS  IN  WHITE 
AND  IN  NEGRO  FAMILIE8  RECEIVING  AID  IN  1905.  BY  SEX  AND  OCCUPATION. 


Occupation. 


White. 


Negro. 


TotaL 


Occupation. 


White. 


Negro. 


TotaL 


MALES. 


FEMALES. 


Apprentice 

Attendants  at  club . . . 

Barber 

Bather's  helper 

Bootblack 

Chair  caner 

Clerks 

Domestics 

Driver 

Dyer  and  cleaner 

Errand  boys 

Jobbing 

Laborers 

Messengers 

Musician 

Naval  employee 

Newsboys 

Painters 

Painter's  apprentice. . 
Plumber's  apprentice. 

Porter 

Teamsters 

Not  reported 


Agent 

Artwork 

Bookkeeper 

Bundle  wrapper 

Canvassers 

Charwoman 

Clerks 

Domestics 

Dressmaker 

Errand  girl 

Factory  operatives 

Governess 

Government  employee 

Jobbing 

Laundresses 


1 


Total  males  . 


74 


84 


158 


Musician 

Nurses 

Paper-mill  operatives. 

Rents  rooms 

Seamstresses 

Stenographer 

Telephone  operators. . 

Waitresses 

Not  reported 


•  166 


139 


25 


1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
i 
14 

222 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
3 

165 
1 
1 

K> 
2 
1 

30 
1 
2 
2 


Total  females. 
Grand  total... 


168 


346 


a  242 


^430 


514 


•  Including  2  Negroes,  members  of  white  families. 
»  Not  including  2  Negroes,  members  of  white  families. 

These  occupations  represent  almost  every  ordinary  vocation.  In 
the  same  list  with  laborers  and  domestics  are  art  critics,  musicians, 
physicians,  missionaries,  newspaper  men,  and  clergymen.  A  couple, 
who  in  their  younger  days  had  kept  at  their  own  expense  what  was 
known  as  a  "  Tramps'  Rest,"  where  penniless  wayfarers  might  receive 
food,  raiment,  and  shelter,  were  in  their  old  age  compelled  to  become 
the  objects  of  charity. 

Although  the  list  of  occupations  is  long  the  distress  was  confined 
to  a  very  few  classes  of  people.  The  occupations  of  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  chief  wage-earners  were  those  of  laborers,  laundresses, 
and  domestics,  while  among  others  than  chief  wage-earners  these 
three  classes  formed  64  per  cent  of  the  whole.  This  was  a  result  to 
be  expected,  for  Washington  on  its  industrial  side  is  above  all  places  a 
city  of  laborers,  laundresses,  and  domestics.  (°)  While  this  is  true  the 
table  shows  a  number  of  charity  recipients  from  the  organized  and 
well-paid  trades.  Twenty-seven  carpenters,  25  painters,  10  plas- 
terers, 9  clerks,  7  ironworkers,  5  shoemakers,  and  4  plumbers  were 
chief  wage-earners  in  families  that  were  driven  to  charity. 

EARNINGS  OF  CHARITY  RECIPIENTS. 

The  subject  of  the  earnings  of  charity  recipients  is  one  of  the  mosO 
important  connected  with  the  subject  of  poverty  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  treat  satisfactorily.    When  a  family 

0  See  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  67,  pp.  782-784. 
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applies  for  aid  the  earnings  are  inquired  into  at  the  outset.  The 
inquiry  as  to  the  amount  and  source  of  income  is  painstaking  and 
thorough,  for  aid  must  be  given  or  withheld  on  the  basis  of  the  family 
income;  yet  the  facts  obtained  by  the  inquiry  are  in  most  cases  such 
as  can  not  be  conveniently  tabulated.  The  period  of  charity  seeking 
is  a  period  when  earnings  are  either  irregular  or  abnormally  low  or 
when  there  are  no  earnings  at  all. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  families  in  which  the 
earnings  of  the  chief  breadwinner  were  normal  at  the  time  of  the 
first  application  in  1905,  the  number  in  which  the  earnings  were  less 
than  normal,  and  the  number  in  which  the  chief  wage-earner  was 
earning  nothing  at  all: 

NUMBER  OF  WHITE  AND  OF  NEGRO  FAMILIES  RECEIVING  AID  IN  1906  IN  WHICH 
THE  EARNINGS  OF  THE  CHIEF  WAGE-EARNER  WERE  NORMAL,  LESS  THAN 
NORMAL,  OR  NOTHING,  BY  SEX  OF  CHIEF  WAGE-EARNER. 

[This  table  does  not  include -80  families  for  which  no  chief  wage-earner  was  reported.] 


Earnings. 

White  families  in 
which  chief  wage- 
earner  was— 

Negro  families  in 
which  chief  wage- 
earner  was— - 

All     families     in 
which  chief  wage- 
earner  was— 

Total 
families 
reporting 

chief 

Male.' 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

wage- 
earners. 

Normal 

24 

1 

243 

35 

14 

1 

76 
«28 

17 

1 

260 

48 

23 

3 

220 

» 109 

41 

2 

503 

83 

37 

4 
298 
137 

78 

1/tDut  than  normal ,  T . . , 

6 

Nothing 

799 

Not  reported. 

220 

Total 

303 

a  119 

326 

*356 

029 

474 

1,103 

•Including  1  Negro  woman,  chief  wage-earner  in  a  white  family. 
»Not  including  1  Negro  woman,  chief  wage-earner  in  a  white  family. 

The  above  table  shows  220  cases  as  not  reported.  This  does  not 
mean  that  the  records  in  these  cases  give  no  facts  at  all  bearing  upon 
the  earnings  of  the  chief  wage-earner.  It  means  that  while  the  rec- 
ords give  some  kind  of  an  account  of  the  earnings  they  do  not  state 
their  exact  amount.  For  example,  the  record  may  say  that  the 
husband,  a  laborer,  was  at  work  with  a  construction  company,  but 
may  say  nothing  whatever  about  the  amount  of  his  earnings.  In 
this  case  it  was  certain  that  there  were  earnings,  but  it  could  not  be 
determined  whether  they  were  normal  or  less  than  normal.  Such  a 
case,  therefore,  had  to  be  classified  in  the  tables  "  not  reported." 

The  most  significant  item  in  the  table  is  the  one  showing  the 
number  of  families  in  which  the  chief  wage-earner  at  the  time  of 
application  was  earning  nothing.  In  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
families  the  wages  of  the  chief  wage-earner  had  entirely  ceased.  If 
the  80  families  in  which  there  was  no  chief  wage-earner  at  all  are 
included,  the  proportion  of  families  deprived  of  a  regular  bread- 
winner at  the  time  of  application  was  three-fourths  of  the  whole 
number  of  families  relieved.  In  the  majority  of  cases  distress  was 
contemporaneous  with  the  cessation  of  the  earnings  of  the  chief 
breadwinner,  a  fact  which  indicates  prima  facie,  at  least,  that  the 
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poverty  of  these  poor  is  not  chiefly  a  moral  problem,  but  is  chiefly  an 
economic  or  financial  problem. 

The  rates  of  wages  of  the  78  chief  wage-earners  whose  wages  at 
the  time  of  application  were  normal  are  shown  in  the  following 
table.  This  table,  like  all  tables  which  give  merely  the  rates  of  wages, 
shows  very  little  about  the  living  conditions  of  these  families.  It 
is  not  the  wages  that  a  person  earns  in  a  day  or  in  a  week,  or  even 
in  a  month,  that  throws  light  upon  living  conditions.  In  order  to 
determine  standards  of  living  from  earnings  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  earnings  for  a  long  period  of  time.  An  examination  of  the 
table  produces  at  least  one  result,  although  a  negative  one ;  it  causes 
little  or  no  surprise  that  these  families  should  have  applied  for 
charity  even  though  the  earnings  at  the  time  of  application  were 
flowing  in  regularly. 

CHIEF  WAGE-EARNERS  PAID  BY  THE  DAY,  BY  THE  WEEK,  AND  BY  THE  MONTH, 
WHOSE  EARNINGS  WERE  NORMAL  AT  THE  TIME  OF  APPLICATION,  BY  REGU- 
LARITY OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  SIZE  OF  FAMILY. 


Chief  wage-earners. 

Per- 
sons 
in 
Ham- 

iiy. 

Normal  earnings. 

Chief  wage-earners. 

Normal  earnings. 

Employ- 
ment, 
regular. 

Employ- 
ment, 
irregular. 

Employ- 
ment, 
regular. 

Employ- 
ment, 
irregular. 

Per- 
sons 
in 

lam- 
Uy. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

WHITE. 

$0.20  per  day 

1 

4 

7 
11 

6 

0 

0 

6 

1 

1 

6 

2 

2 

3 

6  ! 

6 

4 

5 

6 

2 

6 

7 

3 

5 

6 

6 

7 

8 

3 

5 

3 

4 

4 

7 

4 
10 

6 

6 

NEGRO. 

$1.00  per  day 

$1.25  per  day 

$1.50  per  day 

$1.75  per  day 

$2.00  per  day 

$0.60  per  week 

1 
1 

5 

$1.00  per  day 

$1.03  per  day 

1 

5 

1 

1 
ol 

0 

$1.50  per  day 

$1.60  per  day 

$1.65  per  day 

$2.00  per  day 

$1.25  per  week 

i 
1 
1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

$0.75  per  week. . . . 

1 

4 

1 
1 

1 
1 

$1.25  per  week. . . . 

1 

4 

$1.35  per  week 

$1.25  per  week 

1 
ol 

5 

$2.00  per  week 

$1.50 per  week.... 

3 

$2.50  per  week 

$1.50  per  week 

1 

5 

$3.00  per  week 

$3.00  per  week 

2 

$1.50  per  week 

1 

8 

1 

i...:.; 

$1.75 per  week.... 

1 

4 

$3.00  per  week 

ol 

$2.00  per  week 

1 

2 

$3.50  per  week 

1 
1 

$2.00  per  week 

2 

ol 

1 

4 

$4.00  per  week 

$2.00  per  week 

8 

$4.00  per  week 

$4.00  per  week 

$5.00  per  week 

$6.00  per  week 

$5.00  per  week 

1 
1 
1 
1 

$2.50  per  week. . . . 

4 

$2.60  per  week .... 

1 

5 

$2.75  per  week 

1 

5 

i 

$3.00  per  week. . . . 

1 
1 

3 

i 

$3.00  per  week .... 

4 

$5.25  per  week 

$6.50  per  week 

$9.00  per  week 

1 
1 

$3.00  per  week.... 
$3.00  per  week .... 

1 

$ 

1 

7 

1 

$4.00  per  week... . 

$4.00  per  week 

$5.00 per  week.... 

$6.00  per  week 

$7.50  per  week.... 

$7.50  per  week 

$8.00  per  week. . . . 

1 

1 

ol 

1 
1 
1 

6 

$8.00  per  week 

$8.00  per  week 

$8.00  per  week 

$10.00  per  month . . . 

i 
l 

l 

8 

7 

e 

i 

5 

$15.00  per  month... 
$20  00  per  month . . . 

l 

9 

1 
1 
1 
1 

i 

1 

...... 

10 

$20.00  per  month . . 

$9.00  per  week. . . . 

3 

$25.00  per  month . . . 

$9.00  per  week 

$2.00  per  month . . . 

1 

7 

$26.00  per  month . . 

1 

4 

$30.00  per  month  (0) 
$40.00  per  month... 
$65.00  per  month . . . 
$75.00  per  month . . . 

1 

$10.00  per  month.. 
$12.00  per  month . . 

1 

ol 

2 

5 

l 
l 
l 

...;..i 

2 

$12.00  per  month . 
$20.00  per  month.. 
$40.00  per  month.. 

Total 

3 

I 

i 

l 

4 

8 

Total 

21 

13 

3 

1 

15 

14 

2 

*' 

1 

o  Not  reported  whether  regular  or  irregular. 


*  $18.00  at  time  of  application. 
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In  the  following  table  are  shown  the  normal  daily  earnings  of  the 
chief  wage-earner  in  those  families  where  the  normal  rate  of  wage 
was  in  some  form  or  other  stated  in  the  record,  whether  the  normal 
rate  was  received  at  time  of  application  or  not.  This  table,  like  the 
one  preceding  it,  fails  to  give  a  picture  of  the  269  families  to  which 
it  relates.  Before  any  comparison  can  be  made,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  how  much  money  each  family  received  in  a  year.  Nevertheless 
the  table  has  one  feature  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  In  over  two-fifths 
of  these  families  the  chief  wage-earner  was  a  male  working  at  a 
normal  wage  ranging  from  $1  to  $2  per  day,  the  wage  most  often  not 
exceeding  $1.50  a  day.  Nearly  all  of  these  wage-earners  were  day 
laborers — men  with  the  pick  and  shovel.  Some  of  them  were  work- 
ing for  the  city,  digging  the  sewers  and  mains,  and  sweeping  the 
streets. 


NORMAL  DAILY  EARNINGS   OF 

CHIEF  WAGE-EARNERS,   BY 
FAMILY. 

SEX   AND  SIZE  OF 

Chief  wage-earners  in- 

Per- 
sons in 
family. 

Earnings 

per  day.  j 

(a) 

1 

Chief  wage-earners  in- 

Per- 
sons in 
family. 

White  families. 

Negro  families. 

White  families. 

Negro  families. 

Earnings 
per  day. 

Male.    Female. 

1 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
2 

4 
4 
1 
4 
1 
3 
4 
6 
1 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
3 
4 
6 
2 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
8 
3 
2 
3 
6 
1 
2 
3 
4 
6 
2 
3 
6 
6 

$0.06 
.06 
.08 
.13, 
.19, 
.20 
.21  i 
.21 
.21 
.21 
.23 
.26  ' 
.26 
.26 
.26  ' 
.26' 
.29 
.29 
.29 
.31 
.31 
.33 
.33 
.33, 
.331 
.33' 
.33 
.36 

:S- 
:5 

.42 
.42 
.42 
.42 
.46 
.46 
.46 
.46, 

2 

' 

2 

1 
6 

1 
1 

2 
3 

4 
6 
7 
2 
6 
6 
3 
6 
8 
1 
2 

a 

4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
8 
3 
4 
3 
4 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 
8 
3 
4 
7 
2 
3 
4 
6 
6 
7 

$0.60 

1 

2 

1 

i* 

.60 

.60 

i 

1 

.60 

i 

.60 

l 
l 

i 

.68 

2 

1 

.68 

1 

1 
1 

i 
l 

2 

1 

.68 

i 

.60 

i 

.62 

i          1 

1 

.63 

1 

1 

a 

i 

i 
i 
i 
l 

i" 

1 
1 

.67 

1 

1 

1 

.67 

i 

.67 

■ 

1 

.67 

! 

i 

l 

i 

.67 

1 

! 

.67 

1 



1 
1 

i" 

.67 

i 

.67 

:;■;;  i :::::: 

i 



1 

ft.  67 

■ 

.76 

l 

l 

i 

.76 

l 
l 

3 

1 
2 

.77 

l 

l 

1 

l 

.77 

.83 

2 

.83 

1 
1 
1 
2 

a 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

l 

.83 

l 

i 

! 

.83 

1  ; 

.83 

i 

i 

.83 

, 

.83 

i i 

.88 

1            1  ! 

i 
l 
i 

.96 

1 1 

.96 

i                I 

3 

l 

2 

4 
3 

1  00 

i     .      i 

l 
2 

1.00 

i 

1  00 

i 

1.00 

, 

1.00 

i 

*  i 

l 

1.00 

*  Earnings  per  day  shown   in  thin  column  are  computed  in  some  cases  by  dividing 
weekly  earnings  by  0  and  in  other  cases  by  dividing  monthly  earnings  by  26. 
•And  board. 
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NORMAL  DAILY  EARNINGS  OF  CHIEF  WAGE-EARNERS*  BY  SEX  AND  SIZE  OF 

FAMILY— Concluded. 


Chief  wage-earners  In- 

Per- 
sons In 
family. 

Earnings 

per  day. 

(•) 

Chief  wage-earners  in- 

Per- 
sons in 
family. 

White  families. 

Negro  families. 

White  families. 

Negro  families. 

Earnings 
per  day. 

(a) 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1 

2 
5 
6 
4 
5 
6 
6 
6 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
3 
5 

10 
3 
4 
1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
8 
2 
8 

10 
9 
2 
4 
5 
9 

SI.  08 
1.08 
1.10 
1.15 
1.15 
1.16 
1.17 
1.17 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.25 
1.33 
1.33 
1.33 
1.35 
1.35 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
1.52 
1.54 
1.54 
1.54 
1.65 
1.67 
1.67 
1.67 
1.67 

3 

2 
3 

7 
6 
7 
6 
2 
3 
5 
6 
7 
8 
6 
7 

10 
2 
4 
5 
6 
8 
5 
6 
4 
5 
6 
8 

11 
3 
4 
6 
2 
4 
6 
6 
7 
4 
4 
5 

10 

SL75 

1 

1 

L75 

:. 





1 

1 

1.75 

i 

1.83 

1.86 

........ 

1 

1 

1.92 

i       i 

i 

1 

2.00 

i 

i            * 

2.00 

i 

2.00 

1 

1 

ZOO 

i 

2.00 

2 

3 
1 
1 

1 

2.00 
2.12 

i  i 

2.31 

l 

2.31 

i  i.  

2.50 

l 

2.50 

1 

:::::::: 

2.60 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 

2.50 





2.50 

:::::::: 

2.75 

i 

2.88 

2 
3 
5 
2 
3 
2 
2 
1 
3 

i" 

3.00 

i 

i" 

a  00 

5 

a  oo 

3 

a  oo 

5 

1 

a  oo 

4 

a  20 

3 

a  so 

1 

a  so 

4,00 

1 

4.00 

1 

4.00 

1 

4.00 

i 

4.00 

1 

4.17 

1 

a  oo 

1 

:::.::::i:.:::::: 

a  oo 

1 

a  oo 

1 

• 

•  Earnings  per  day  shown  in  this  column  are  computed  in  some  cases  by  dividing 
weekly  earnings  by  6  and  in  other  cases  by  dividing  monthly  earnings  by  28. 

In  206  of  the  families  there  was  evidence  of  a  normal  income  addi- 
tional to  that  derived  from  the  labor  of  wage-earners.  In  many  cases 
the  reports  told  of  assistance  given  by  neighbors,  in  other  cases  the 
family  could  rely  upon  regular  donations  from  a  church,  occasionally 
an  absent  child  or  a  near  relative  woidd  regularly  pay  the  rent;  upon 
the  whole,  however,  assistance  by  relatives  and  kinsmen  was  rare — 
not  so  frequent  perhaps  as  assistance  by  friends.  In  43  families  a 
monthly  pension  supplemented  the  regular  earnings.  These  pensions 
ranged  from  $8  to  $12  a  month  and  were  in  a  few  cases  practically 
the  sole  income  of  the  recipient.  With  the  exception  of  the  pensions 
the  element  of  additional  income  constituted  but  an  insignificant 
factor  in  the  finances  of  the  families.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases 
when  the  regular  earnings  of  members  of  the  family  were  cut  off 
practically  everything  was  gone. 
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FAMILIES  HAVING  ADDITIONAL  INCOME   (OB  HELP),  AT  NORMAL  TIMES  AND 
AT  TIME  OF  APPLICATION. 


Class. 

At  normal  times. 

At  time  of  application. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

Total  ftunfltos  having  some  Income  in  addition  to  earn- 
ings  

91 
29 

115 
14 

206 
43 

99 
29 

124 
14 

223 

FunHift*  (fnohnlwl  in  above)  having  parurfon.v 

43 

KIND  OF  AID  GIVEN. 


The  following  table,  showing  the  kind  of  aid  received  by  these 
families,  gives  an  insight  into  die  pressing  needs  of  the  distressed 
poor: 

FAMILIES  RECEIVING  AID  IN  1905,  BY  KIND  OF  AID  FIRST  GIVEN. 


Kind  of  aid  first  given. 


Families. 


White. 


Negro. 


Total. 


Cash 

Clothing 

Clothing  and  food 

Clothing  and  fuel 

Clothing,  food,  and  fuel. . 

Food 

Food  and  cash  for  rent. . . 

Food  and  lodging 

Food  and  fuel. 

Food,  fuel,  and  rent 

Fuel 

Medicine 

Rent 

Sanitarium  treatment. . . 

Supplies 

Transportation 

Transportation  and  rent. 
Not  reported 


Total. 


1 

68 
5 
7 
3 
175 
1 
1 

71 
1 
98 
1 
8 
1 


1 
57 
13 

4 

2 

370 


164 

*204 
..... 


452 


731 


2 

125 

18 

11 

5 

445 

1 

1 

235 

1 

302 

1 

12 
1 
1 

17 
1 
4 


1,183 


This  table  shows  that  lack  of  food  was  the  most  potent  factor  in 
driving  people  to  seek  charity.  In  60  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  tabu- 
lated food  constituted  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  donation. 
Next  to  food,  fuel  is  most  frequently  sought  by  charity  applicants. 
In  nearly  half  the  cases  of  relief  given  in  1905  fuel  was  one  of  the 
articles  first  given.  Frequently  recourse  is  made  to  charity  because 
the  usual  supply  of  fuel  is  cut  off  by  severe  weather.  Many  very  poor 
families  are  accustomed  to  get  their  fuel  in  a  haphazard  way,  pick- 
ing coal  and  cinders  from  public  dumps  and  private  ash  heaps  and 
gathering  stray  pieces  of  wood  here  and  there.  (•)  The  charity  records 
bring  out  this  fact  In  40  families  it  was  the  custom  to  gather  fuel 
wherever  it  could  be  secured  for  nothing,  and  in  a  number  of  cases 

°  See  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  64,  p.  610. 
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distress  was  due  to  the  fact  that  cinders  could  not  be  picked  from  the 
dump  because  of  the  ice  and  snow. 

After  food  and  fuel,  clothing  is  most  frequently  given.  A  word 
of  explanation  about  the  frequent  giving  of  clothing  is  necessary. 
In  a  great  many  instances  the  clothing  consisted  of  shoes  given  to 
children  in  order  that  bare  feet  might  not  prevent  attendance  at 
school.  Cases  happen  where  a  family  that  can  afford  most  things 
can  not  buy  shoes  for  the  children,  and  without  shoes  the  children  can 
not  attend  school.  In  such  a  case  the  charity  organization  comes  to 
the  relief  of  the  family  and  gives  the  necessary  shoes,  even  though 
there  be  no  acute  distress.  This  policy,  with  respect  to  the  giving  of 
shoes  to  enable  children  to  attend  school,  materially  increases  the 
number  of  times  clothing  is  given  and  adds  to  the  charity  roll  quite  a 
number  of  families  who  ordinarily  would  not  belong  there. 

The  number  of  times  rent  appears  in  the  table  by  no  means  meas- 
ures the  distress  that  is  connected  with  the  arrears  of  rent.  Next  to 
the  food  problem  the  rent  problem  is  unquestionably  the  one  that 
presses  most  heavily  upon  the  poor.  The  charity  reports  give  many 
instances  of  arrears  of  rent.  Notices  of  ejectment,  costing  the  tenant 
$1.85  for  service,  are  constantly  appearing.  Sometimes  a  letter  from 
the  landlord  appears,  as  follows :  "  You  have  six  days  from  the  25th 
of  this  month,  which  was  last  Tuesday,  the  day  that  judgment  was 
rendered  against  you,  to  vacate  the  room  you  occupy.  The  constable 
will  be  there  when  the  six  days  are  out  if  you  are  not  by  that  time 
removed."  The  records  show  that  the  constable  knows  how  to  fulfill 
his  duty.    The  following  are  from  the  charity  agents'  reports : 

"  Yesterday  woman  and  her  children  were  set  out  of  doors.  All 
slept  on  the  porch  last  night." 

"  Put  out  on  street  on  a  rainy  day." 

"  Put  out  on  street  in  spite  of  agent's  protest." 

u  The  rent  not  having  been  paid,  the  family  were  set  out  in  the 
midst  of  a  heavy  snowstorm." 

The  records,  however,  do  not  always  show  the  landlord  to  be  cruel 
and  hard-hearted.  "  I  have  given,"  says  a  landlord  in  a  letter  to  the 
agent,  "  notice  to  Mrs.  X  to  move.  I  wish  it  could  be  accomplished 
in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  the  publicity  which  might  hinder  her  from 
getting  another  house."  In  this  note  can  be  seen  the  real  nature  of 
the  hardship  of  being  turned  out  of  doors  for  nonpayment  of  rent. 
Ejectment  not  only  puts  a  family  out  on  the  street,  but  it  also  at  the 
same  time  oWs  nil  doors  against  the  family.  No  landlord  wants  a 
fronlily  ejeHeil  tenant.  The  poor  know  this  and  make  every  effort  to 
ftVolilMJMiliHhttl.  tti  the  archives  of  poverty  nothing  is  sadder  than 
the  itwiMMilf  hf  Hip  efforts  that  are  made  to  meet  the  rent. 

11  Mm  hi  IImiI  -In.  |imi1  <o  pay  her  last  cent  to-day  on  her  rent  and  was 
now  out  oT  fund  Mini  fuel  nod  would  have  to  wait  until  she  has  another 
week1*  work  I  raft  i  re  ulte  eould  buy  food  and  fuel." 
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"  Sold   feather  bed   and  pillows   for  enough  to  pay  the  rent." 
"  Said  she  was  going  to  pawn  her  skirt  to  pay  for  rent." 
"  They  had  just  gotten  enough  money  for  rent  and  if  they  could 
keep  that  without  paying  anything  for  groceries  they  would  be  able 
to  pay  up  rent  on  the  following  day." 

In  the  above  excerpts  can  be  discerned  the  policy  of  the  poor  in  re- 
spect to  rent ;  they  will  pay  the  rent  money  even  if  it  takes  every  cent 
they  have  to  do  so  and  they  afterwards  have  to  go  to  charity  for  food 
or  for  fuel.  The  serious  results  of  ejectment  cause  them  to  do  this. 
This  policy  goes  far  in  explaining  why  so  few  cases  of  assistance  in 
rent  appear  in  the  table.  There  is  another  reason  why  the  table  does 
not  show  a  larger  number  of  rent  cases :  The  charity  organizationdoes 
not  make  it  a  practice  to  pay  the  rent  of  applicants.  Only  in  extreme 
cases  will  it  undertake  to  furnish  relief  of  this  kind.  An  old  woman 
on  her  deathbed  had  an  ejectment  notice  served  on  her.  There  was 
nothing  to  do  but  pay  the  rent.  In  such  cases  the  charity  organization 
will  meet  the  arrears,  but  in  ordinary  cases  it  does  not  undertake  to 
do  this. 

Since  the  12  cases  of  rent  relief  found  in  the  table  on  page  893  give 
no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  rent  problem  in  the  lives  of  these 
families,  a  separate  study  bearing  on  the  subject  was  made,  and  the 
results  embodied  in  the  following  table.  In  this  table  is  given  the 
number  of  families  in  which  financial  pressure,  due  to  rent,  figured 
either  directly  or  indirectly  in  the  distress: 

NUMBER  OF  WHITE  AND  NEGRO  FAMILIES  HAVING  ARREARS  OF  RENT  AND 
CHATTEL-MORTGAGE  LOANS,  BY  DESCRIPTION  OF  FAMILIES. 


Number  of  families  having— 

Description  of  family. 

An 

White. 

■ears  of  n 
Negro. 

rat. 
Total. 

Chattel 
White. 

-mortgaj 
Negro. 

pe  loans. 
Total. 

Husband  and  w\t* .  r ,  T T 

10 
18 
14 
18 
10 
A 
3 
3 
1 

6 
9 
2 
4 

7 

7* 

3 

1 

i* 

l 

i' 

2 

l 
l 
l 

7* 

5 
3 

5 

4 

10 
19 
20 
18 
25 
10 
13 
6 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 

! 

8 
A 
5 
5 

Husband,  wife,  and  i  child . .  - ,  T  r 



r 

2 
3 

1 
2 

1 

Husband,  wife!  and  2  children 

1 

Husband,  wife,  and  3  children ,,..,, T .  r , . , . . . 

2 

Husband !  wife!  and  4  children 

5 

Husbandj  wife!  and  5  children 

Husband \  yrltat  and  A  ehtldmn  r  r , . 

1 
1 

I 

2 

Husband,  wife!  and  7  children 

1 

Husband ',  wife,'  and  R  <*hiidr*n 

Husband,  wife,  2  children,  and  sister-in-law 

Husband!  wife!  3  children!  and  mother-in-law 

Husband!  wife,  3  children,  son,  wife,  and  child 

Husband,  wife,  6  children,  and  grandmother 

1 

Husband  (separated)  and  3  children 

Widower 

2 

Widower  and  1  child 

1 

i 

Widower  and  4  children  and  grandmother 

Widower  and  A  children  and  woman 

Man  (single) 

1 

1 
1 
1 
3 
3 

Man  (s^gle)  and  mother  ,                       

1 
1 

1 

Man,  woman,  and  6  illegitimate  children 

1 

Widow 

Widow  and  1  child 

2 

1 

s 

Widow  and  2  children 

Widow  and  3  children 

Widow  and  4  children 

1 

1 

i 
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NUMBER  OF  WHITE  AND  NEGRO  FAMILIES  HATING  ARREARS  OF  RENT  AND 
CHATTEL-MORTGAGE  LOANS,   BY  DESCRIPTION  OF  FAMILIES— Concluded. 


N  timber  ol  families  havtng^- 

Description  of  family. 

Arrears  of  rent. 

Chattel-mortgage  loans. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

Widow  and  5  children 

1 

3 

1 

i" 

l 

l 

4 
4 

3* 

3* 

1 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
5 
6 
6 
1 
4 
1 
3 
1 

1 

1 

Widow  and  6  children ....  , 

Widow  and  7  children 

Widow  and  4  children  and  dependent 

1 

Widow,  1  child,  and  mother.  T L. 

Wife  (separated) 

Wife  (separated)  and  1  child 

4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

Wife  (separated)  and  2  children 

1 

2 

3 

Wife  (separated^  and  3  children 

Wife  ^separated)  and  4  children 

1 

1 

Wife  ^separated)  and  5  children 

Wife  ( separated}  and  6  children 

Woman  "(single) 

Woman  (single)  and  ni«c»     ...                   

Woman  (single}  and  2  children 

1 

1 

Woman  (divorced) , 

1 

1 

Total 

115 

93 

208 

16 

10 

26 

Of  the  1,183  families,  208  at  some  time(a)  and  to  some  extent  found 
arrears  for  rent  associated  with  their  appeal  to  charity.  Nearly  a 
third  of  the  families  thus  distressed  were  fatherless;  that  is,  they  had 
as  heads  either  widows  or  wives  whose  husbands  had  abandoned 
them. 

Arrears  of  rent  is  the  most  frequent  form  of  debt  among  those 
stricken  by  poverty,  but  there  are  other  forms  that  are  accompanied 
by  acute  distress.  One  kind  of  debt  frequently  met  with  is  the  un- 
paid grocery  bill.  This  is  sometimes  quite  as  pressing  as  an  unpaid 
rent  bill.  Another  form  of  debt  that  presses  sorely  upon  these  fami- 
lies is  the  chattel-mortgage  loan.  This  is  a  debt  that  constantly 
threatens  to  take  the  furniture  out  of  the  house.  The  charity  organi- 
zation helps  the  poor  in  many  ways  with  their  chattel -mortgage  trou- 
bles, but  they  seldom  pay  the  debt  outright.  This  form  of  relief, 
therefore,  does  not  appear  in  the  table  on  page  893  showing  kind  of  aid 
first  given.  In  the  preceding  table,  however,  can  be  seen  the  extent 
to  which  the  chattel  mortgage  entered  into  the  poverty  of  these  poor. 
In  26  families  the  exactions  of  the  loan  company  were  felt.  The  rates 
of  interest  were  those  usually  charged  in  similar  transactions.  In 
one  case  there  was  a  loan  of  $25  to  be  paid  in  18  fortnightly  payments 
of  $2.50 — $20  for  the  use  of  $25.00  for  nine  months.  In  another  case 
a  widow  was  behind  two  months  in  the  payment  of  a  loan.  She  had 
all  the  money  except  $1,  but  the  company,  which  had  sent  a  notice  of 
foreclosure  threatening  seizure  the  following  day,  demanded  payment 
in  full.    Every  cent  of  the  debt  had  to  be  paid  or  the  furniture  would 

•  This  enumeration  was  not  confined  to  the  year  1905. 
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be  taken.    In  this  case  the  charity  agent  gave  the  needed  dollar.    The 
widow  paid  $4.40  for  the  use  of  $10  for  four  months.  (a) 

DELINQUENCIES  OF  CHARITY  RECIPIENTS. 

Statistics  as  to  the  moral  conditions  which  prevailed  in  these  fami- 
lies and  the  extent  to  which  vice  and  crime  were  associated  with  the 
poverty  of  these  charity  recipients  are  shown  in  the  following  table : 

NUMBEB    OF    WHITE   AND   NEGRO    FAMILIES   FOR   WHICH    SPECIFIED   MORAL 
DELINQUENCIES  WERE  REPORTED. 


Moral  delinquencies. 


Families. 


White.   Negro.    Total. 


Brutality,  by  husband 

Cocaine  habit,  by  husband 

Desertion,  by  husband 

Desertion,  by  son-in-law 

Desertion,  by  wife 

Desertion,  by  husband  and  wife 

Desertion  and  rambling,  by  husband 

Desertion  and  intemperance,  by  husband 
Desertion  and  licentiousness,  by  husband 
Desertion,  by  husband;  licentiousness,  by  daui 
Desertion,  by  husband;  licentiousness,  by  *  ' 
Desertion,  by  husband;  lawlessness,  by  wife. 

Dishonesty,  Dy  husband 

Dishonesty  and  licentiousness,  by  husband 

Dishonesty  and  lying,  by  husband 

Disorderly  conduct,  by  husband 

Forgery,  by  husband 

Gambling,  by  husband. 


laugh* 
wife. 


iter. 


Intemperance,  by  daughter 

Intemperance,  by  husband 

Intemperance,  by  man 

Intemperance,  by  son 

Intemperance,  by  wife 

Intemperance,  by  woman 

Intemperance,  by  husband  and  wife 

Intemperance  and  criminality,  by  husband 

Intemperance  and  lawlessness,  by  husband 

S  temperance  and  lawlessness ,  by  son 
temperance  and  licentiousness,  by  husband 

Intemperance  and  lying,  by  husband 

Intemperance  and  neglect  of  family,  by  husband 

Intemperance  and  neglect  of  parents,  by  son 

Intemperance,  by  husband;  morphine  habit,  by  wife 

Intemperance,  by  husband  and  wife,  desertion,  by  husband 

Intemperance  and  desertion,  by  husband;  licentiousness,  by  wife.. 

Intemperance  and  lawlessness,  by  husband  and  son 

Lawlessness,  by  husband 

Lawlessness,  by  man 

Lawlessness,  by  son 

Lawlessness,  by  wife 

Lawlessness  and  licentiousness,  by  children 

Licentiousness,  by  child 

Licentiousness,  by  daughter. 
Licentiousness,  by  granddaui 
Licentiousness,  by  husband. 

Licentiousness,  by  niece 

Licentiousness,  by  wife 

Licentiousness,  by  woman 

Licentiousness,  by  husband  and  wife 

Licentiousness,  by  man  and  woman 

Licentiousness,  by  woman  and  daughter 

Licentiousness,  by  daughter;  lawlessness,  by  son. 

Licentiousness  and  mendicancy,  by  daughter 

Llcentlbusness,  by  wife;  neglect,  by  husband 


Lying,  by  wife 

Mendicancy,  by  family. 


1 

1 

88 

2 
3 
1 

1 
0 
4 
1 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

90 
2 
6 
1 
2 
7 
1 
6 
2 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

14 
1 
2 
2 

16 

17 
5 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 


a  For  a  full  account  of  the  conditions  of  borrowing  among  the  poor,  see  Bulletin 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  04,  pp.  622-633. 
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NUMBER   OF   WHITE  AND   NEGRO   FAMILIES   FOR    WHICH    SPECIFIED   MORAL 
DELINQUENCIES  WERE  REPORTED— Concluded. 


Moral  delinquencies. 


Families. 


White. 


Negro. 


Total. 


Mendicancy,  by  husband 

Mendicancy,  by  wife 

Mendicancy,  b  y  woman 

Mendicancy  and  intemperance,  by  husband  and  wife. . . 

Murder,  by  husband 

Neglect  of  parents,  by  children 

Neglect  of  parents,  by  daughter 

Neglect  of  parents,  by  son 

Neglect,  by  mother 

Neglect,  by  son-in-law 

Neglect  of  mother,  by  children 

Neglect  of  mother ,  b  y  son 

Neglect  of  family,  by  husband 

Neglect  of  family,  by  husband;  mendicancy,  by  family. 

Thievery,  by  husband 

Thievery,  by  sister 

Thievery,  by  son 

Thievery ,  b  y  wife 

Thievery  and  general  immorality,  by  husband 


Total. 


174 


220 


304 


In  almost  exactly  two-thirds  of  the  families  there  was  no  palpable 
delinquency  whatever.  This  is  to  say,  that  a  fairly  decent  standard 
of  morals  prevailed  in  a  very  large  majority  of  the  families.  In 
almost  exactly  one-third  of  the  families  there  was  marked  delin- 
quency of  some  kind.  Of  the  394  families  tainted  by  delinquency 
174  were  white  and  220  colored,  these  numbers  representing  38  per 
cent  of  the  total  white  families  and  30  per  cent  of  the  total  colored 
families,  respectively. 

In  charging  delinquency  against  a  family  its  whole  charity  record 
was  taken  into  consideration,  and  in  locating  a  fault  it  was  some- 
times necessary  to  go  outside  the  economic  group.  In  some  cases  it 
was  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  whether  there  was  delinquency  or  not. 
It  was  difficult  to  determine,  for  instance,  in  a  case  where  the  chief 
wage-earner — a  widow — was  arrested  and  incarcerated  for  stealing 
bread  for  her  children  whether  there  was  delinquency.  Because  it 
was  lawlessness  it  was  decided  that  the  woman  was  a  delinquent. 
A  man  at  the  age  of  59  married  a  young  woman  of  28.  After  the 
birth  of  several  children  there  was  a  separation.  Then  the  husband 
returned,  another  child  was  born,  and  there  was  another  separation. 
This  alternation  of  desertion  and  home-staying  continued  until  the 
time  of  the  investigation,  when  the  husband,  then  at  the  age  of  72, 
was  a  deserter  and  when  there  were  seven  children  in  the  family. 
The  husband  was  not  charged  with  moral  delinquency  on  account  of 
the  desertion,  for  the  reason  that  at  no  time  had  the  man  been  able 
to  contribute  much  to  the  family  support.  In  another  very  interest- 
ing case  a  man  and  a  woman,  who  had  never  been  legally  joined  in 
marriage,  were  living  together  and  raising  a  family  of  children. 
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There  seemed  to  be  perfect  loyalty,  and  the  adulterous  relation  seemed 
to  have  no  kind  of  effect  upon  the  affairs  of  the  household.  Econom- 
ically it  was  the  same  as  if  there  had  been  a  marriage  certificate* 
The  family  was  stamped  of  course  with  licentiousness,  but  the  action 
of  the  couple  contrasts  favorably  with  the  many  cases  where  women 
with  illegitimate  children  were  abandoned.  The  facts  bearing  upon 
delinquency,  besides  being  difficult  to  interpret,  are  also  sometimes 
exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain.  In  one  case,  after  a  certain  family 
had  been  scheduled  as  being  without  delinquency,  the  information 
was  unearthed  that  the  husband  was  a  drunkard  and  for  several  years 
had  been  going  on  long  sprees.  During  these  years  the  charity  agent 
had  been  patiently  trying  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  trouble,  but  her  in- 
quiries had  been  skillfully  eluded. 

The  leading  delinquencies  as  shown  by  the  table  are  intemperance, 
desertion,  licentiousness,  neglect  by  natural  supporters,  lawlessness, 
thievery,  and  mendicancy.  First  among  the  delinquencies  stands  in- 
temperance. In  128  families,  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  whole 
number  receiving  charity  and  nearly  one-third  of  all  those  in  which 
delinquency  was  visible,  intemperance  was  present.  In  the  families 
afflicted  by  intemperance  the  husband  was  the  delinquent  in  114  cases. 
In  not  one  family  in  a  hundred  is  a  drunken  woman  found.  In  96 
cases  the  intemperance  was  in  white  families  and  in  32  cases  it  was  in 
colored  families. 

Next  to  intemperance  stands  the  vice  of  desertion.  In  144  cases 
there  was  wanton  abandonment  of  the  family,  and  in  137  of  these 
cases  the  offender  was  the  husband.  In  102  cases  the  desertion  oc- 
curred in  colored  families  and  in  42  cases  in  white  families. 

After  intemperance  and  wanton  abandonment  the  evil  most  ap- 
parent was  licentiousness.  Evidence  of  this  delinquency  was  in  many 
cases,  of  course,  largely  a  matter  of  inference.  Sometimes  when  the 
evidence  was  direct  and  clear  it  was  still  hard  to  brand  the  family  with 
moral  turpitude,  as  in  the  case  of  an  old  colored  woman  of  70  years 
who  had  never  been  married  and  who  yet  was  the  mother  of  children. 
Her  error,  however,  was  of  another  age  and  was  committed  in  slavery 
times.  The  circumstance  that  most  frequently  supported  the  charge 
of  licentiousness  was  the  presence  of  illegitimate  children.  Of  these 
there  was  an  unusually  large  number — 11  illegitimate  white  children 
and  68  illegitimate  colored  children.  Of  the  64  cases  in  which  licen- 
tiousness is  the  principal  charge  women  were  the  offenders  in  61 
cases.  This  disproportion  between  the  sexes  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  male  offender  was  most  frequently  an  outsider  who  could  not  be 
included  in  the  enumeration.  In  17  cases  this  vice  was  found  in 
white  families  and  in  47  cases  in  colored  families. 
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Of  the  43  cases  of  neglect  by  natural  supporters  shown  in  the  table 
more  than  a  third  were  chargeable  to  husbands  and  were  therefore 
similar  to  cases  of  desertion.  This  neglect  very  often  consisted  in 
staying  away  from  home  for  several  days  and  nights  at  a  time  and 
spending  whatever  cash  might  be  on  hand.  Sometimes  the  neglect 
took  the  form  of  intermittent  desertion;  the  husband  would  go  and 
come,  supporting  the  family  when  at  home  and  leaving  it  to  shift 
for  itself  when  away.  Next  to  husbands,  the  greatest  offenders  in  the 
way  of  neglect  were  grown  sons.  In  11  cases  sons  who  were  able  to 
help  their  parents  ungratefully  withheld  the  sorely  needed  aid. 

Mendicancy  can  not  figure  largely  among  delinquencies  of  charity 
recipients,  for  the  reason  that  the  charity  organization  withholds  aid 
from  mendicants.  This  evil,  however,  is  one  that  the  charity  people 
have  to  deal  with  constantly,  and  now  and  then,  as  the  table  shows,  a 
family  in  which  there  are  beggars  succeeds  in  securing  doles.  This 
is  not  surprising  when  the  methods  to  which  mendicants  resort  are 
considered.  One  family  succeeded  in  exploiting  fifteen  different 
churches  and  organizations,  the  charity  organization  among  the 
number.  There  were  eight  in  the  family,  five  being  over  15  years 
of  age,  but  nobody  worked,  not  even  the  male  head  of  the  family. 
Another  instance  was  that  of  an  oily-tongued  person  who  posed  as  a 
preacher  and  who  received  aid  for  several  years  before  he  was  dis- 
covered to  be  a  beggar  and  a  fraud.  In  another  case  a  mendicant 
family  was  holding  membership  in  three  different  churches  and  pass- 
ing under  a  different  name  in  each  church.  The  ruse  was  not  dis- 
covered until  the  charity  organization  had  been  for  some  time  a 
victim  of  the  deception. 

But  more  troublesome  than  mendicancy  itself  is  a  certain  reliance 
upon  charity,  a  certain  inclination  to  pauperism,  which  crops  out  in 
many  charity  recipients.  Such  a  spirit  of  dependence  was  visible  in 
69  families,  40  of  which  were  white  and  29  colored.  The  reliance 
upon  charity  here  referred  to  did  not  quite  assume  the  form  of  a  posi- 
tive delinquency.  The  dependence  sometimes  took  on  the  aspect  of 
faith,  as  in  the  case  of  an  old  man  who,  when  asked  why  he  did  not  go 
to  the  poorhouse,  said  that  he  relied  on  God  to  take  care  of  him  and 
keep  him  out  of  the  poorhouse.  When  applying  for  charity  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  was  only  falling  in  with  a  divine  scheme.  In  some 
cases  it  is  plain  that  the  feeling  of  reliance  is  due  to  the  unwise  action 
of  friends  or  of  churches.  ifcI  fear  the  family  has  been  too  much 
petted  by  the  church  people  "  is  the  impression  of  one  agent  in  respect 
to  a  family  that  was  accustomed  to  haunt  the  charity  office.  Quite 
often  the  person  put  down  as  relying  upon  charity  was  an  old  colored 
woman  who  was  used  to  getting  help  here  and  there  from  white  peo- 
ple and  who  regarded  the  charity  agent  simply  as  one  of  her  "white 
folks."  A  remarkable  case  of  dependence  was  that  of  a  woman  who 
relied  on  an  ex-slave  to  support  her.     The  faithful  domestic  worked 
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only  to  keep  her  former  mistress  from  want,  and  when  the  earnings 
were  too  scant  for  this  it  was  the  ex-slave  and  not  the  mistress  that 
visited  the  charity  office. 

Farther  removed  from  delinquency  than  reliance  on  charity  is  a 
certain  perversity  of  pride  which  figures  in  these  cases  with  sufficient 
frequency  to  warrant  mention  here.  In  at  least  a  dozen  cases  the  ap- 
plicants went  to  the  charity  office  because  they  were  too  stubborn  or 
too  proud  to  appeal  to  natural  supporters  who  were  able  and  willing 
to  help  them.  "A  rich  brother  would  give  aid,"  is  the  agent's  note  in 
one  case,  "but  because  she  thinks  he  would  give  grudgingly  she  would 
rather  take  charity."  In  another  case  a  woman  applicant  had  rela- 
tives who  would  have  helped  her  gladly.  The  agent  wrote  to  the  ap- 
plicant suggesting  that  she  appeal  to  her  relatives  for  aid.  The  ap- 
plicant refused,  saying  in  the  letter  of  reply :  "It  is  very  easy  for  you 
to  advise  me  to  do  what  Heaven  and  earth  couldn't  make  you  do  if 
you  were  in  my  place." 

In  a  very  few  cases  the  delinquency  was  so  comprehensive  and  mul- 
tifarious as  almost  to  warrant  its  being  classified  as  total  depravity, 
but  that  classification  was  of  course  not  practicable.  In  such  cases 
poverty  and  delinquency  are  indissolubly  united.  The  records  in 
cases  of  this  kind  usually  extend  over  many  years — in  one  case  over 
twenty  years — and  the  account  is  a  long  story  of  crime,  licentiousness, 
intemperance,  and  mendicancy. 

CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS  OF  CHARITY  RECIPIENTS. 

Consideration  is  next  given  to  the  causes  which  operated  to  produce 
in  more  than  a  thousand  families  a  distress  so  deep  that  relief  could 
be  found  only  in  a  charity  office. 

In  characterizing  the  causes  of  poverty  it  is  well  to  use  only  such 
terms  as  the  poverty-stricken  person  himself  would  understand.  In 
doing  this  the  word  "  inefficiency  "  should  rarely  be  used.  A  machine 
that  does  not  fulfill  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  constructed  may  be 
said  to  be  inefficient  and,  by  a  metaphor,  a  man  who  does  not  do  well 
the  work  for  which  he  has  been  trained  may  be  charged  with  in- 
efficiency, but  it  is  seldom  that  the  charity  seeker  can  justly  be  called 
inefficient.  The  conditions  of  life  which  surround  the  poverty- 
stricken  class  are  incompatible  with  anything  like  efficiency.  "  It 
is  the  bitterest  portion  of  the  lot  of  the  poor  that  they  are  deprived 
of  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  work  well.  To  taunt  them  with 
that  incapacity  and  to  regard  it  as  the  cause  of  poverty  is  nothing 
else  than  a  piece  of  blind  insolence.  Inefficiency  is  one  of  the  worst 
and  most  degrading  aspects  of  poverty;  but  to  regard  it  as  the 
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leading  cause  is   an  error   fatal   to   a  true   understanding  of  the 

problem."  (a) 

The  same  reasons  that  dissuade  from  assigning  "  inefficiency  "  as 
a  cause  of  poverty  dissuade  from  assigning  "  ignorance  "  as  a  cause. 
It  is  true  that  large  numbers  of  charity  seekers  are  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  right  living,  and  the  poverty  of  these  might  be  ascribed  to 
"  ignorance,"  meaning  that  they  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  right  liv- 
ing, but  such  a  classification  would  not  throw  much  light  on  the  sub- 
ject of  poverty.  Nor  would  it  tell  the  charity  seeker  any  useful 
things  about  himself.  If  a  man  is  told  that  his  poverty  is  due  to 
drunkenness,  or  licentiousness,  or  lawlessness,  or  mendicancy,  he  will 
understand  and  may  respond  morally  to  what  is  said,  but  if  he  is  told 
that  it  is  due  to  ignorance  he  will  not,  can  not,  have  the  faintest 
notion  of  what  is  meant.  Ignorance,  like  inefficiency,  is  one  of  the 
ugly  aspects  of  poverty,  but  it  can  not  be  usefully  regarded  as  one  of 
the  causes  of  poverty. 

There  is  a  phase  of  ignorance  that  may  sometimes  be  rightly 
characterized  as  a  cause  of  poverty.  This  is  illiteracy.  Modern  life 
demands  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing,  and  a  person  who  is 
ignorant  of  these  arts  is  often  as  seriously  impeded  in  the  race  for 
a  livelihood  as  one  who  has  a  lame  foot  The  matter  of  illiteracy 
was  therefore  not  disregarded  in  this  investigation.  As  far  as  the 
records  gave  an  account  of  the  literacy  of  a  family  the  facts  were 
carefully  noted.  But  the  account  was  in  many  instances  unsatisfac- 
tory and  incomplete,  and  taking  them  altogether  the  facts  relating 
to  illiteracy  were  not  full  enough  to  tell  the  whole  story.  A  correct 
picture  of  the  literacy  of  those  families  was  desirable,  but  even  if 
one  had  been  obtained,  the  additional  knowledge  thereby  furnished 
would  not  have  influenced  the  analysis  now  being  made,  for  it  hap- 
pens that  in  these  charity  cases  illiteracy,  pure  and  simple,  figures 
hardly  at  all  as  a  cause  of  poverty.  In  one  case  a  boy  could  not  get 
employment  as  a  messenger  because  he  could  not  read  and  write. 
In  another  case  a  delicate  man  could  not  get  a  clerkship  in  a  store 
for  the  same  reason.  Here  ignorance  in  the  sense  of  illiteracy  was 
unquestionably  a  cause  contributing  to  the  poverty.  In  neither  case, 
however,  did  it  happen  to  be  a  cause  of  such  weight  as  to  deserve 
notice  in  the  schedules. 

"  Irregularity  of  employment "  is  another  expression  that  has  been 
avoided  in  the  characterization  of  the  causes  of  poverty,  although 
this  cause  is  at  the  bottom  of  so  much  distress  that  it  might  be  jus- 
tifiable to  call  irregularity  of  employment  the  "  causing  cause  "  of 
poverty.     But  such  language  is  too  broad  to  be  useful.    Industrial 
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society,  especially  that  segment  of  it  wherein  these  charity  recip- 
ients are  comprised,  is  organized  on  the  basis  of  irregularity  of  em- 
ployment. Among  these  workers  there  is  no  certainty  that  employment 
of  any  kind,  regular  or  irregular,  will  be  secured,  and  even  when 
regular  employment  has  been  secured,  many  things,  like  sickness, 
severe  weather,  accident,  fire,  flood,  panic,  dullness  of  trade,  strikes, 
or  lockouts  intervene  to  make  it  irregular.  To  say,  therefore,  that  a 
man's  poverty  is  due  to  irregularity  of  employment  is  hardly  more 
than  to  say  that  it  is  due  to  the  adverse  conditions  which  prevail  in 
the  industrial  world. 

But,  while  irregularity  of  employment  has  not  been  used  as  a  con- 
venient term  in  the  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  poverty,  the  subject 
has  nevertheless  received  careful  attention  in  this  study.  In  every 
case  examined  this  question  was  asked:  Does  the  chief  wage-earner 
of  this  family  seem  to  have  a  steady  job?  In  those  cases  where  the 
employment  seemed  to  be  of  a  kind  that  usually  continues  right  along 
without  serious  break,  the  employee  was  regarded  as  being  regularly 
employed.  In  all  other  cases  the  employment  was  put  down  as  irregu- 
lar. The  result  is  seen  in  the  table  on  pages  886  and  887.  Of  the 
1,051  cases  in  which  it  was  possible  to  characterize  the  employment  of 
the  chief  wage-earner  as  regular  or  irregular,  919  were  irregular. 
That  is  to  say,  in  about  one  family  in  eight  the  chief  wage-earner 
could  feel  that  he  had  steady  work,  while  in  seven-eighths  of  the  cases 
the  chief  wage-earner  was  liable  to  loose  his  job  at  any  moment. 
"  The  curse  of  the  American  workman,"  says  Dr.  T.  S.  Adams,  "  is 
irregular  employment."  (°)  If  this  is  true  of  the  whole  class  of  work- 
men, how  distressingly  true  is  it  of  the  workmen  among  these  charity 
recipients. 

The  expression  "  financial  element "  is  used  in  this  discussion  as  a 
comprehensive  phrase  referring  to  a  certain  restricted  class  of  causes 
which  operate  to  produce  distress.  At  first  thought  "  financial  ele- 
ment "  would  seem  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  every  case  of  distress.  In 
a  certain  sense  this  is  true,  but  for  the  purpose  of  this  analysis  a  case 
of  distress  can  not  be  so  easily  disposed  of.  For  instance,  there  was 
a  man  whose  wages  were  $5  a  day,  whose  services  were  in  demand, 
and  who  worked  quite  regularly,  but  he  squandered  his  money  by 
drinking  and  gambling,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  thrown  upon 
charity.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  ascribe  this  distress  to  a  lack  of 
money,  and  the  case  shows  that  there  is  a  nonfinancial  as  well  as  a 
financial  element  which  operates  to  produce  distress.  The  financial 
element,  as  used  here,  includes  one,  or  several,  or  all  of  the  following 
causes:  Insufficient  earnings,  lack  of  employment,  sickness,  accident, 
old  age,  and  severe  weather.    All  of  these  in  the  last  analysis  operate 

•  T.  8.  Adams :  Labor  Problems,  p.  170. 
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like  a  financial  cause  in  producing  distress.  In  28  of  the  families  the 
"  financial  element "  was  not  visible  at  all.  In  these  families  it  was 
not  possible  to  point  to  insufficient  earnings,  nor  to  lack  of  employ- 
ment, nor  to  sickness,  nor  to  accident,  nor  to  old  age,  nor  to  severe 
weather,  as  contributing  to  the  poverty ;  the  financial  element  figured 
neither  openly  nor  in  disguise.  Of  the  28  families  in  which  only  the 
nonfinancial  element  appeared  as  the  cause  of  distress  20  were  white 
and  8  were  colored. 

IMMEDIATE  CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS. 

Usually  a  case  of  distress  acute  enough  to  drive  a  family  to  charity 
is  complicated.  The  following  is  typical  of  many:  "The  husband 
has  been  out  of  work  for  two  months;  they  are  back  in  their  rent  and 
notice  has  been  served  and  they  are  likely  to  be  set  out  on  the  street. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  house  to  eat,  while  the  wife  expects  to  be  con- 
fined in  a  very  short  time."  At  first  glance  it  appears  that  the  cause 
of  distress  in  this  case  can  be  expressed  by  a  single  phrase.  Lack  of 
employment  would  seem  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  distress. 
If,  however,  the  record  went  on  to  show  that  a  prolonged  spell  of  cold 
weather  prevented  the  husband  from  following  his  usual  vocation, 
an  indirect  or  contributing  cause,  namely,  severe  weather,  would  have 
figured  in  the  account.  If  further  study  of  the  record  showed  that 
the  wife  was  an  invalid  with  tuberculosis  and  that  for  years  the 
family  had  been  kept  down  by  reason  of  her  condition,  still  another 
fact  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  sickness  might  have  to  be 
set  down  as  the  underlying,  permanent  cause  of  the  destitution. 

This  typical  case,  then,  foreshadows  three  classes  of  causes,  direct 
or  immediate  causes,  indirect  or  contributing  causes,  and  dominant 
or  persistent  causes. 

Immediate  causes  are  those  catastrophies — the  debauch  of  the  father, 
the  confinement  of  the  mother,  the  sudden  and  unexpected  loss  of 
work,  the  visitation  of  death — which  overtake  the  family.  The  imme- 
diate cause  is  the  one  that  impinges  directly  upon  the  consciousness  of 
the  applicant  and  the  one  that  seems  to  hurry  him  to  the  charity  office. 
It  is  the  cause  which  the  applicant  himself  is  apt  to  assign  as  a  reason 
for  making  an  appeal  to  charity.  "  What  brings  you  here  asking  for 
aid?"  inquires  the  charity  agent  of  the  applicant.  In  the  answer  to 
this  question  will  usually  be  found  what  is  here  called  the  immediate 
cause. 

The  direct  causes  of  distress  in  all  the  families  are  shown  in  the 
table  which  follows: 
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NUMBER   OF  WHITE  AND   OF  NEGRO   FAMILIES   RECEIVING  AID   IN   1905,   BY 
IMMEDIATE   CAUSES   OF   DISTRESS. 


White. 

Negro. 

Total 

Immediate  came  of  distress. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Per- 
sons. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Per- 
sons. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Per- 
sons. 

Accident T 

17 

85 

38  ! 

4 
3 

7  ! 

7 

»! 

155 

15 
16 
24 
22 
241 

55 
4 

3 
12 
13 
81 

12 

397 
1 
2 
5 
1 
1 
1 

11 

49 

1 

6 

525 
3 

240 

Pfinrtmv?* ,    _ . , 

15 

Death  in  family '             ' 

16 

Desertion 

5 
« 
26 
12 

196 

21 

16 

126 

77 

o  821 

45 

Xni^mpratjon 

38 

Insufficiency  of  earnings 

367 

f  ntatrxporance 

77 

Lack  of  employment 

201 

1 
1 
3 

ft  831 
3 
3 
9 

1,652 

Lack  of  employment  and  old  age 

3 

Lanmnosw .  T. . " T 

1 
2 

1 

3 
8 
4 

6 

Iaim  by  fir* 

17 

Loss  of  horse 

4 

Loss  of  income  from  roomers 

40 

1 

4 

355 

2 

3 

2 
26 
53 

2 

12 

d 1,081 

7 

3 

Loss  of  money 

2 

Neglect  by  natural  supporters. 

4 

9 

18 
11 

44 

Oid age 

64 

Old  agf*  and  blindness 

2 

Severe  weather 

2 
170 

1 

10 
*6» 

22 

fM^lniA** 

1,740 

No  good  cause 

8 

Total 

452 

e 1,860 

731 

/  2,506 

1,183 

4,365 

•  Including  4  Negroes,  members  of  white  fa  mil  lee. 
►Not  including  4  Negroes,  members  of  white  families. 
e  Including  5  Negroes,  members  of  white  families. 

4  Not  including  5  Negroes,  members  of  white  families. 

•  Including  0  Negroes,  members  of  white  families. 

f  Not  including  0  Negroes,  members  of  white  families. 

Sickness  easily  leads  the  list  In  nearly  half  the  families  that 
applied  for  aid  for  the  first  time  in  1905  the  distress  was  directly 
connected  with  some  form  of  bodily  ailment.  (a)  There  was  almost 
every  kind  of  disease  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  but  the  greatest  distress 
was  caused  by  rheumatism  and  tuberculosis,  the  latter  leading  by 
far  all  the  other  diseases. 

Figures  can  not  tell  the  complete  story  of  the  ravages  made  by 
sickness  in  these  families.  In  one  case  the  whole  family  was  pros- 
trate at  one  time.  In  another  case  a  teamster  regularly  employed 
at  fairly  good  wages  by  a  great  express  company  was  brought  to 
charity  by  a  prolonged  illness.  In  still  another  case  where  the  regu- 
lar wages  of  the  husband  was  $60  a  month  the  sum  of  $800  had  been 
saved.  Sickness  came  and  remained  for  many  months  and  before 
it  departed  every  cent  of  the  savings  was  wiped  out,  and  the  family 

°The  cases  of  sickness  include  71  cases  of  childbirth.  Confinement,  physio- 
logically considered,  is  not  sickness,  but  its  economic  result  is  the  same  as  that 
of  sickness.  In  the  records  of  some  families  confinement  time  Is  the  only 
time  when  charity  is  resorted  to.  The  aid  given  upon  the  occasion  of  confine- 
ment is  quite  frequently  clothing  for  the  new-born  babe.  "  Found  woman 
needed  a  few  articles  of  clothing  for  the  baby  that  was  to  be  born,"  is  the 
note  of  the  agent  in  one  case.  "  Would  you  be  willing  to  see  that  the  mother 
has  an  outfit  for  the  baby?  If  yon  do  not  I  fear  the  little  thing  will  have 
to  be  wrapped  np  In  rags,**  are  the  words  of  a  letter  written  to  the  agent  In 
respect  to  another  case. 
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was  reduced  to  charity.  Good  wages,  thrift,  and  regularity  of 
employment,  all  combined,  availed  not  to  save  the  family  from  the 
havoc  of  a  long  illness. 

Next  to  sickness  among  the  causes  of  immediate  distress  is  the 
lack  of  employment,  more  than  one-third  of  the  families  having 
sought  relief  for  this  cause.  It  will  be  understood  that  lack  of 
employment  is  to  be  taken  here  as  meaning  an  entirely  different 
thing  from  irregularity  of  employment.  The  latter  expression  as 
employed  in  this  article  has  been  used  to  denote  a  certain  unsteadiness 
in  the  nature  of  the  man's  job  or  a  certain  insecurity  in  his  tenure  of 
it.  Lack  of  employment  on  the  other  hand  refers  to  the  man's 
definite  inability  to  get  work  during  a  definite  period  of  time  whether 
his  usual  vocation  is  classed  as  regular  or  irregular.  For  example, 
a  man  whose  occupation  is  that  of  a  clerk  in  a  store  loses  his 
position  and  before  he  can  secure  another  place  becomes  an  object  of 
charity.  Here  the  man's  employment  is  classed  as  "  regular  "  but 
the  immediate  cause  of  his  distress  is  put  down  as  "  lack  of  employ- 
ment." 

The  charity  records  are  constantly  referring  to  the  evil  resulting 
from  lack  of  employment : 

"  X  has  been  out  of  work  nine  weeks  and  has  used  up  all  he  saved." 
In  this  case  X  was  a  sober  man  and  a  member  of  a  union,  with  a 
wage  of  $3.50  per  day — when  he  could  get  work. 

"While  the  husband,  was  at  work  his  wages,  together  with  those  of 
his  wife,  were  sufficient  to  support  his  family,  but  when  the  husband 
lost  his  job  for  only  a  week  the  family  was  thrown  upon  charity." 

"  The  man  earned  $4  a  day  at  structural  ironwork,  but  a  long- 
continued  spell  of  bad  weather  exhausted  the  funds  and  brought  the 
man  to  poverty." 

a  The  father  had  tramped  all  over  the  city  looking  for  work  until 
his  feet  were  sore." 

In  the  last  excerpt  the  reference  to  feet  made  sore  by  tramping  in 
search  for  work  calls  attention  to  one  of  the  most  serious  phases  of 
the  distress  that  is  wrought  by  lack  of  employment.  If  a  period 
of  enforced  idleness  were  a  season  of  recuperation  and  rest  there 
would  be  a  good  side  to  lack  of  employment.  But  enforced  idle- 
ness does  not  bring  recuperation  and  rest.  The  search  for  labor  is 
much  more  fatiguing  than  labor  itself.  An  applicant  sitting  in  one 
of  the  charity  offices  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  the  agent  related  his 
experiences  while  trying  to  get  work.  He  would  rise  at  5  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  walk  3  or  4  miles  to  some  distant  point  where 
he  had  heard  work  could  be  had.  He  went  early  so  as  to  be  ahead 
of  others,  and  he  walked  because  he  could  not  afford  to  pay  car  fare. 
Disappointed  in  securing  a  job  at  the  first  place,  he  would  tramp  to  an- 
other place  miles  away,  only  to  meet  with  disappointment  again.    Then 
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would  follow  long  journeys  to  other  places.  After  a  day  consumed 
in  useless  tramping  he  would  make  his  way  home,  exhausted  in  body 
and  depressed  in  spirit.  The  next  day  would  be  a  repetition  of  the 
day  before,  and  every  day  it  became  more  and  more  difficult  to  go 
home  to  his  family  without  anything  to  give  them.  "  It  almost 
grieves  a  man  to  death,"  he  said,  "  not  to  have  something  to  give  his 
wife  and  children."  As  the  man  told  his  story  he  drove  home  the 
truth  that  lack  of  employment  means  far  more  than  simply  a  loss  in 
dollars  and  cents;  it  means  a  drain  upon  the  vital  forces  that  can  not 
be  measured  in  terms  of  money. 

Next  to  sickness  and  lack  of  employment  in  the  list,  but  a  long 
way  behind  both,  stands  insufficient  wages  as  a  direct  cause  of  dis- 
tress. Insufficient  wages  means  that  the  rate  of  wages  was  so  low 
that  the  family  could  not  live  upon  the  earnings,  even  though  the 
full  wage  was  being  received  at  the  time  of  the  application.  The 
preceding  table  shows  that  81  families  whose  wage-earners  were 
regularly  employed  were  compelled  to  supplement  their  earnings  by 
doles  from  the  charity  office. 

In  determining  whether  the  wage  was  sufficient  for  subsistence 
or  not,  a  calculation  was  made  based  upon  the  supposition  that  an 
adult  male  requires  at  least  $1  per  week  for  food  (uncooked). (c)  In 
estimating  for  rent  in  the  calculation,  a  monthly  sum  ranging  in 
amount  from  $5  to  $8,  according  to  the  size  of  the  family,  was 
allowed.  When  these  allowances  for  food  and  rent  consumed  all  (or 
practically  all)  the  earnings  of  the  family  visible  at  the  time  of  the 
application,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  distress  was  determined  to  be 
insufficient  wages.  A  glance  at  the  earnings  shown  in  the  tables  on 
pages  890  to  892  will  show  that  the  methods  of  determination  here 
adopted  would  very  frequently  result  in  finding  insufficient  wages  as 
the  cause  of  the  distress.  But  the  conclusions  embodied  in  the  table 
on  page  905  were  not  drawn  from  the  preceding  tables.  In  these 
tables  account  was  taken  only  of  the  wages  of  the  chief  earner, 
whereas  in  the  later  table  the  earnings  of  all  the  members  of  the 
family  were  taken  into  account.  In  making  the  table  on  page  905, 
very  frequently  a  family  was  regarded  as  receiving  insufficient  earn- 
ings, even  though  the  exact  amount  of  these  earnings  was  not  stated. 
Thus  where  the  applicant  was  a  widow  with  6  small  children  and 
her  earnings  consisted  only  of  what  she  made  at  the  washtub,  the 
cause  of  distress  was  put  down  as  insufficient  earnings,  for  the  reason 
that  the  regular  work  of  one  woman  at  washing  and  ironing  will  not 
bring  in  enough  to  support  a  family  of  7.  When  forming  conclu- 
sions as  to  whether  the  wages  received  were  sufficient  or  not,  hard 
and  fast  rules  were  often  found  to  be  impracticable.    Each  case  was 

•  See  Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor,  No.  64,  p.  603.  The  consuming  power 
of  a  family  was  estimated  by  the  method  indicated  on  page  602  of  Bulletin  64. 
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studied  in  its  entirety  and  judgment  was  based  upon  all  the  facts. 
A  few  illustrations  will  serve  to  show  how  this  subject  was  treated 
in  cases  where  wages  were  indefinitely  stated  : 

1.  A  family  of  8  persons.  The  rate  of  wages  is  not  stated,  but  the 
records  show  that  when  it  was  a  family  of  6  persons  the  husband  was 
earning  $1.52  per  day  as  a  laborer  and  that  this  was  not  sufficient  at 
times  to  keep  them  from  charity.  Although  the  rate  of  wages  at  the 
time  of  application  in  1905  is  not  given,  the  occupation  of  the  hus- 
band was  in  that  year  still  that  of  a  laborer,  and  since  the  family  had 
increased  to  8  persons  there  was  no  hesitation  in  ascribing  the  distress 
to  insufficient  earnings. 

2.  A  family  of  9  persons.  The  father  is  a  waiter,  the  wife  a 
laundress.  A  girl  of  16  nurses  and  a  boy  of  15  earns  a  little  now  and 
then  at  jobbing.  The  young  children  go  to  school.  When  all  the 
wage-earners  are  at  work,  there  is  no  need  for  charity,  but  when  the 
wages  of  a  single  member  of  the  family  are  cut  off  or  interfered  with 
recourse  to  charity  had  to  be  made.  For  the  reason  that  it  was  only 
normal  and  inevitable  that  some  untoward  events  should  arise,  the 
destitution  was  put  down  to  insufficient  wages.  Where  the  wages 
are  so  low  that  the  least  ripple  of  adversity  brings  a  family  to  poverty, 
wages  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  insufficient. 

3.  A  case  extending  over  many  years.  An  aged  couple  work  and 
make  what  they  can.  Their  work  was  irregular  and  sometimes  they 
earned  so  little  that  they  were  compelled  to  visit  the  charity  office. 
Here  not  insufficient  earnings  but  old  age  was  regarded  as  the  direct 
cause. 

4.  A  family  of  two — man  and  wife — both  quite  old.  The  man 
served  as  a  watchman  at  $5  per  week,  a  sum  not  sufficient  to  keep 
himself  and  wife  from  charity.  The  man  worked  regularly  and 
performed  his  work  well.  Not  old  age,  but  insufficient  wages  was 
here  assigned  as  the  direct  cause. 

5.  A  family  of  9  persons.  Husband's  salary  $9  per  week.  Oldest 
boy  clerks  at  $3  per  week,  but  his  earnings  are  not  regular.  Agent 
states  that "  man  has  regular  work,  but  family  is  so  large  that  it  is  not 
sufficient  for  their  needs."  The  distress  in  this  case  was  determined 
to  be  due  to  insufficient  wages,  the  conclusion  being  based  in  part  upon 
the  comment  of  the  agent. 

In  55  families  the  immediate  cause  of  distress  was  accident.  This 
cause  in  its  economic  results  is  quite  like  that  of  sickness,  and  viewed 
in  this  light  the  cases  of  accident  might  very  properly  have  been  class- 
ified with  those  of  sickness.  One  phase,  however,  of  the  subject  of 
accidents  among  the  poor  requires  special  notice — the  phase  bearing 
upon  the  question  of  the  employer's  liability.  As  the  cases  are 
studied  one  is  impressed  with  the  justness  of  liberal  liability  or  corn- 
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pensation  laws  for  workmen.    A  few  of  the  agents'  notes  descriptive 
of  accidents  may  suffice  to  show  present  conditions: 

1.  A  man  was  working,  helping  in  the  building  of  a  house.  While 
wheeling  a  wheelbarrow  he  stepped  aside  to  let  a  fellow-workman 
pass.  In  passing  he  was  jostled  and  was  caused  to  lose  his  balance. 
He  fell  and  was  made  a  permanent  cripple.  He  received  no  com- 
pensation. 

2.  A  man  was  working  for  a  large  transportation  company,  hand- 
ling boxes.  At  3  p.  m.  ne  hurt  his  foot  severely.  Nothing  was  al- 
lowed in  the  way  of  liability,  and  the  statement  is  made  that  the  man 
was  paid  for  only  three- fourths  of  a  day's  work. 

3.  A  man  was  injured  by  an  explosion  while  working  on  a  sewer  for 
the  city.  In  this  case  a  small  indemnity  was  allowed,  but  the  au- 
thorities explicitly  stated  that  the  city  was  under  no  obligations  to 
give  anything,  although  the  disability  caused  by  the  accident  was 
permanent. 

4.  A  man  was  working  at  a  freight  depot  and  while  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  labors  met  with  an  accident  which  cut  off  his  earnings 
for  several  weeks,  and  which  sent  him  to  charity.    No  compensation. 

5.  A  man  was  caught  irt  a  rope  and  crushed  before  the  machinery 
could  be  stopped.  The  accident,  it  was  alleged,  was  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  were  not  proper  appliances  of  safety  to  the  machine.  No 
compensation. 

Fifth  among  the  causes  that  urged  these  families  to  seek  the  charity 
office  was  old  age.  In  49  families  the  applicant's  earning  power  had 
been  exhausted  by  the  weight  of  years.  "  I  am  worn  out,"  was  the 
way  one  applicant,  a  physician  of  four  score  and  seven,  expressed  it. 
In  many  of  the  old-age  cases  there  is  a  record  of  but  one  visit  to  the 
charity  office.  This  often  meant  that  the  applicant  had  found  a 
permanent  home  either  in  the  grave  or  in  the  poorhouse. 

The  five  leading  direct  causes  that  operate  to  throw  the  poor  upon 
charity  have  been  pointed  out.  It  is  seen  that  sickness,  lack  of  em- 
ployment, insufficient  wages,  accident,  and  old  age  constitute  nearly 
94  per  cent  of  all  the  direct  causes.  This  is  to  say  that  in  nearly 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  impelling  cause  of  the  application  is 
directly  referable  to  a  financial  factor ;  either  the  rate  of  wage  is  too 
low  for  subsistence,  or  there  is  a  stoppage  of  income  due  to  a  lack  of 
employment,  to  sickness,  to  accident,  or  to  old  age. 

Most  of  the  remaining  direct  causes  are  so  remotely  connected  with 
the  question  of  wages  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  nonfinancial. 
Sudden  desertion  may  plunge  a  family  into  temporary  distress  even 
when  the  deserter  is  receiving  high  wages.  A  spree  will  often  cause 
a  resort  to  charity  even  though  the  husband  is  in  receipt  of  a  fairly 
good  income.  A  man  whose  family  is  subsisting  upon  charity  may 
be  lying  in  prison  for  the  commission  of  a  crime,  yet  his  incarceration, 
the  direct  cause  of  his  family's  distress,  may  have  had  nothing  what- 
ever to  do  with  the  question  of  wages.     The  nonfinancial  direct 
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causes,  however,  form  but  an  insignificant  portion  of  all.  In  only 
about  one  case  out  of  twenty  can  it  be  said  that  a  financial  element 
did  not  figure  as  an  immediate  cause  of  distress. 

CONTRIBUTING  OB  INDIRECT  CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS. 

Usually  the  story  of  a  charity  case  is  only  begun  when  the  direct 
cause  has  been  stated.  In  the  following  table  it  is  shown  that  in  854  of 
the  families  a  contributing  cause  might  be  added  to  the  cause  that 
appears  on  the  surface.  In  329  families  the  direct  cause  told  the 
whole  story.  The  case  was  simply  due  to  a  temporary  loss  of  employ- 
ment, to  a  debauch,  to  a  spell  of  cold  weather,  or  to  some  other  isolated 
and  perhaps  nonrecurring  circumstance. 

NUMBER   OF   WHITE  AND   OF   NEGRO   FAMILIES   RECEIVING   AID   IN    1905,    BY 
CONTRIBUTING   CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS. 


Contributing  cause. 


Accident 

Affliction  of  children 

Blindness 

Blindness  (partial) 

Death  in  family 

Deformity 

Desertion 

Disability 

Dullness  of  trade 

Feeble-mindedness 

Imbecility 

Incarceration  of  husband 

Insanity 

Insufficient  earnings 

Insufficient  earnings  and  neglect 

Insufficient  earnings  and  shiftlessness. 

Intemperance 

Intemperance  and  old  age 

Lack  of  employment 

Lameness 


Lawlessness  and  licentiousness.. 

Licentiousness 

Loss  of  money 

Maltreatment 

Mendicancy 

Morphine  habit 

Neglect  by  natural  supporters. . 

Old  age 

Old  age  and  lawlessness , 

Old  age  and  neglect 

Old  age  and  sickness , 

Severe  weather , 

Severe  weather  and  old  age 

8hiftlessness 

Shiftlessness  and  intemperance. 

Shiftlessness  and  neglect 

Shiftlessness  and  thievery 

Sickness 

Sickness  and  intemperance 

8ickness  and  neglect 

Sickness  and  severe  weather 

Thievery 

None  apparent 


White. 


Fam- 
ilies. 


22 


37 


1 
126 


452    <1 


Per- 
sons. 


4 

79 
8 
9 
a  251 
4 

65 


106 


146 


c404 
7 


2 
521 


Negro. 


Fam- 
ilies. 


1 

146 

2 

1 

1 

1 

203 


731 


Per- 
sons. 


18 
3 

15 
8 

17 

1 

212 


2 

1 
3 

12 

4 
16 

37 

211 

17 

M02 

29 
4 

97 
10 

2 

20 

1 

10 

63 

4 

2 

7 

24 
76 

58 
140 

188 

4 
72 
9 


2 

d601 
12 
2 
8 
4 
590 


/2,505 


Total. 


Fam- 
ilies. 


6 
1 
6 
3 
3 
1 

87 
1 
1 
6 

•  1 
3 
3 

52 
1 
1 

67 
1 

41 
4 
1 
2 

24 
2 
1 
5 
1 

32 

112 

1 

1 

1 

79 
2 

55 
1 
1 
1 
236 
3 
1 
1 
2 


1,183 


Per- 
sons. 


22 

3 

17 

9 

17 

1 

307 

3 

3 

23 

4 

16 

4 

290 

8 

9 

353 

4 

162 

10 

1 

10 

72 

7 

1 

22 

3 

94' 

200 

1 

2 

3 

294 

4 

218 

9 

6 

2 

1,005 

19 

2 

8 

6 

1,111 


4,365 


a  Including  2  Negroes,  members  of  white  families. 
*Not  including  2  Negroes,  members  of  white  families. 

e  Including  7 ejrroes,  members  of  white  families. 

4  Not  including  7  Negroes,  members  of  white  families 
*  Including  0  Negroes,  members  of  white  families. 
t  Not  including  9  Negroes,  members  of  white  families. 
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The  list  of  contributing  causes  differs  essentially  from  that  of 
immediate  causes.  Sickness,  insufficient  earnings,  lack  of  employ- 
ment, and  accident  figure  very  much  less  than  they  did  in  the  direct 
causes,  while  desertion,  intemperance,  and  neglect  by  natural  sup- 
porters figure  very  much  more.  New  causes,  too,  appear.  Among 
these  are  licentiousness,  shiftlessness,  mendicancy,  and  thievery. 
Plainly  none  of  these  could  very  well  appear  as  direct  causes.  The 
applicant  could  hardly  say  that  he  made  the  appeal  for  charity 
because  he  was  a  beggar  or  because  he  was  a  thief. 

A  broad  survey  of  the  surface  causes  of  distress  showed  that  in  a 
vast  majority  of  cases  the  trouble  was  at  bottom  due  to  financial 
adversity.  A  broad  survey  of  the  contributing  causes  shows  that  the 
undercurrent  of  distress  is  strongly  colored  with  moral  delinquency. 
Desertion,  intemperance,  licentiousness,  neglect  by  natural  supporters, 
mendicancy,  and  thievery  constitute  about  25  per  cent  of  all  these 
contributing  forces.  The  subject  of  contributing  causes  is  therefore 
closely  interwoven  with  the  subject  of  moral  delinquencies. 

Among  the  contributing  causes  is  one  which  has  not  been  set  down 
as  a  delinquency  but  which  in  quality  closely  approaches  delinquency, 
namely,  shiftlessness.  In  55  families  this  has  been  given  as  the  con- 
tributing cause.  Shiftlessness  is  here  regarded  as  consisting  in  a 
failure  to  make  the  best  of  opportunities.  It  is  not  exactly  laziness. 
Laziness  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the  tables  as  a  cause  of  distress, 
for  the  reason  that  the  charity  agents  will  not  give  to  lazy  people. 
If  the  wage-earner  is  suspected  of  being  lazy  a  "  work  test "  is  ap- 
plied. When  the  industry  of  a  man  is  a  question  of  doubt  he  is  sent 
to  the  municipal  workhouse  where  he  can  earn  some  money  at  sawing 
wood.  A  woman  suspected  of  being  lazy  is  given  an  opportunity  to 
earn  something  by  sweeping  or  cleaning  or  scrubbing.  If  the  appli- 
cant will  do  the  work  provided  for  him  he  is  not  regarded  as  being 
lazy.  If  he  will  not  do  the  work  he  is  put  down  as  lazy  and  relief 
it  withheld.  Thus  lazy  applicants  are  not  enrolled  among  the  recip- 
ients and,  theoretically,  laziness  is  not  discoverable  in  the  records. 

Because  shiftlessness  is  not  downright  laziness  it  has  not  been 
set  down  in  this  study  among  the  moral  delinquencies,  the  class  in 
which  laziness  undoubtedly  belongs.  But  shiftlessness  is  very  simi- 
lar to  laziness.  For  instance,  a  family  comes  from  the  country  to  live 
in  the  city.  It  can  not  stir  itself  to  meet  the  demands  of  city  life. 
There  are  girls  in  the  family  old  enough  to  work,  but  they  shrink 
from  work  because  they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  earn  a  living 
and  are  unable  to  adjust  their  notions  to  urban  conditions.  Positions 
are  secured  for  them,  but  they  work  in  a  half-hearted  way  and  soon 
find  themselves  out  of  employment.  The  wages  of  the  father  are 
insufficient  to  feed  all  the  mouths,  and  the  family  finds  itself  in  dis- 
tress.    In  the  records  of  such  families  there  is  an  habitual  failure 
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to  take  hold  and  do  the  best  that  can  be  done,  and  where  such  failure 
is  evident  it  has  been  characterized  as  shiftlessness. 

One  other  cause  contributing  greatly  to  the  poverty  of  these  fami- 
lies must  receive  notice  here.  This  is  severe  weather.  In  79  fami- 
lies nature  itself  operated  to  produce  distress.  "  Please  be  kind 
enough,"  said  one  applicant  in  a  note  written  to  the  agent,  "  to  send 
me  some  groceries  and  fuel,  as  I  am  very  much  in  need.  It  is  very 
hard  to  get  on  now  with  all  this  family,  and  my  husband  has  not 
been  working  this  cold  weather  when  the  ground  is  frozen.  Remem- 
ber me,  please,  and  God  will  remember  you."  Lack  of  employment 
was  put  down  in  this  case  as  the  direct  cause,  but  a  cause  almost  as 
direct  was  severe  weather.  Some  of  the  agents'  notes  show  the  ways 
in  which  the  cold  weather  contributes  to  poverty : 

"  The  family  was  in  need  of  fuel,  as  they  were  unable  to  pick  up 
any  cinders  on  account  of  snow." 

"  It  was  simply  impossible  to  get  out  and  do  work,  there  was  so 
much  snow  on  the  ground." 

u  He  (a  blind  man)  couldn't  stand  on  the  street  and  sell  shoe 
strings  and  peanuts,  it  was  so  cold." 

"  Impossible  to  do  her  washing,  as  the  pipes  and  hydrants  are 
frozen  and  she  has  to  walk  three  squares  for  water." 

"  He  (a  ragpicker)  can  not  work  in  the  ice  and  snow." 

The  connection  between  severe  weather  and  poverty  in  Washing- 
ton is  brought  out  in  the  following  table.  It  is  found  that  in  nearly 
three-fourths  of  the  cases  aid  was  given  for  the  first  time  in  the 
months  of  December,  January,  and  February,  whether  the  first  aid 
given  for  the  year  1905  or  the  first  recorded  aid  for  any  year  is 
considered. 


NUMBER  OF  WHITE  AND   OF  NEGRO   FAMILIES   RECEIVING  AID   IN    1905, 
MONTHS  IN  WHICH  THE  FIRST  AID  FOR  THAT  YEAR  WAS  GIVEN. 

BS 

Families  to  which  first  relief  was  given  in  the  month  ol— 

Race. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June. 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov. 

Dee. 

Not 

re- 
port- 
ed. 

To- 
tal. 

White 

134 
266 

108 
248 

96 

41 

13 

20 

11 
8 

11 
9 

15 
5 

16 
12 

12 

6 

11 
10 

27 

64 
79 

..... 

452 

Negro 

731 

Total 

400 

350 

77 

33 

19 

20 

20 

28 

18 

21  |      53 

143 

1 

1,183 

NUMBER   OF   WHITE   AND   OF   NEGRO   FAMILIES    RECEIVING    AID    IN    1905,    BY 
MONTHS  IN  WHICH  THE  FIRST  RECORDED  AID  FOR  ANY  YEAR  WAS  GIVEN. 

Families  to  which  first  relieC  was  given  in  the  month  of— 

Race. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

May. 

June.  July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

To- 
tal. 

White 

100 
223 

86 
223 

47 
49 

15 

10 

8 
11 

13          14 

14 
9 

12 
6 

15 
12 

34 

36 

93 
136 

1 
1 

453 

Negro 

10 

5 

731 

Total 

323 

309 

96 

25 

19 

23 

19 

23 

18 

27 

70 

229 

2 

1,183 
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PEBSISTENT  CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS. 

When  determining  what  was  the  underlying  or  persistent  cause  or 
causes  of  a  family's  distress  it  was  found  necessary  to  reckon  with  a 
time  element.  In  the  case  of  a  family  where  the  records  showed  only 
one  application  for  aid,  or  where  the  distress  continued  for  only  a 
short  period  of  time,  the  dominant  or  persistent  cause  was  of  course 
not  discernible.  The  records  revealed  a  persistent  cause  only  when 
the  charity  history  extended  through  several  years.  When  looking  for 
the  persistent  cause,  therefore,  it  became  necessary  to  confine  the 
search  to  those  families  whose  charity  career  was  of  considerable 
duration. 

In  the  following  table  it  is  seen  that  in  683  cases,  for  which  reports 
were  made  as  to  the  year  in  which  relief  was  first  given,  the  record 
went  back  of  1905.  In  307  cases  the  family  had  been  upon  charity 
for  five  years  or  more ;  in  56  cases  for  ten  years  or  more ;  in  13  cases 
for  fifteen  years  or  more,  and  in  3  cases  for  twenty  years  or  more.  In 
one  case  the  year  was  not  reported. 

NUMBER  OF  WHITE  AND  OF  NEORO  FAMILIES  RECEIVING  AID  IN  1905,  BY  YEAR 
IN  WHICH  AID  WAS  FIRST  RECEIVED. 


Race. 

Number 

of 

families 

receiving 

relief  in 

1905. 

FamiBes  receiving  relief  In  1905  who  were  first  given  relief  in— 

1905. 

1904. 

1903. 

1902. 

1901. 

1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

1897. 

1896. 

1895. 

1894. 

White 

452 

731 

182 
316 

72 
98 

41 

63 

20 
46 

16 

20 

U 

21 

16 
32 

24 

28 

18 
39 

23 

12 

5 

Colored 

39          6 

9 

Total 

1,183  j     499 

170 

104 

66 

36 

32 

48 

52        57 

62  j      18 

14 

Families  receiving  relief  in  1905  who  were  first  given  relief  in— 

Race. 

1893. 

1892. 

1891. 

1 

1890. 

1889i 

1888. 

1887. 

1886. 
1 

1S85. 

1884. 

1883. 

Year 
not 
re- 
port- 
ed. 

White 

3 

1 

J 

,• 

■        I1        1 

1 

Colored 





5          1  1 

1  t        1 

1  !        2  ■        2  [        1    

1 

i 

Total 

8 

2 

1 

2 

1 

7 

* 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

It  was  found  convenient  to  classify  the  cases  as  temporary,  inter- 
mittent, or  permanent.  When  it  is  said  that  a  case  is  temporary,  it 
is  meant  that  the  records  show  no  occasion  of  distress  previous  to 
the  first  application  in  1905  and  no  further  recourse  to  the  Associated 
Charities  for  aid  after  the  distress  of  that  year  was  relieved.  This 
does  not  mean,  however,  that  in  a  temporary  case  there  was  only  one 
act  of  relief,  for  many  cases  designated  as  temporary  involved  records 
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extending  over  several  months  and  showed  that  numerous  doles  were 
given.  They  were  put  down  as  temporary  because  they  covered  one 
definite  season  of  distress  and  that  not  a  very  long  one.  Nor  must 
it  be  thought  that  because  a  case  was  classified  as  temporary  that  the 
family  was  no  longer  a  recipient  of  charity.  In  some  cases  temporary 
relief  marked  only  a  step  on  the  road  to  the  poorhouse.  More  often, 
however,  it  marked  only  a  short  period  of  misfortune  and  one  that 
was  safely  tided  over.  A  tailor  with  his  wife  and  two  small  children 
drifted  to  Washington  to  search  for  work.  Employment  was  not 
speedily  found  and  the  funds  were  exhausted.  The  wife  applied 
to  charity.  Correspondence  brought  out  the  fact  that  the  man's 
record  was  excellent.  A  former  employer  wrote  that  the  applicant 
was  a  first-class  workman,  upright,  sober,  and  anxious  to  work.  The 
charity  people  helped  him  a  little  with  provisions  and  secured  him 
suitable  employment,  and  that  was  the  beginning  and  the  end 
of  his  experience  with  charity.  In  the  temporary  case  we  some- 
times get  a  glimpse  of  a  family  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  its  fortunes — 
just  when  it  is  in  the  trough  of  adversity.  For  example,  a  husband 
works  at  $5  a  week  while  his  wife  earns  what  she  can  at  the  washtub. 
The  combined  earnings  do  not  meet  the  demands  of  the  family,  and 
charity  is  sought.  But  at  the  very  time  of  distress  two  boys  large 
enough  to  work  begin  to  earn  something,  and  the  family  makes  no 
further  appeal  for  aid.  Sometimes  the  temporary  case  marks  simply 
a  sharp  short  crisis  in  domestic  affairs.  A  chief  wage-earner  de- 
serts his  family,  leaving  it  penniless.  At  first  there  is  nothing  to  do 
but  to  go  to  the  charity  office.  When  new  adjustments  have  been 
made,  however,  and  the  wife  and  children  have  found  employment, 
no  further  appeal  for  aid  is  made. 

The  immediate  and  contributing  causes  of  distress  in  temporary 
cases  are  set  forth  in  the  following  tables.  It  is  seen  that  of  all  the 
charity  cases  more  than  one-third  (415)  mark  only  a  fleeting  period 
of  adversity.  The  tables  show,  too,  that  the  immediate  causes  of 
these  temporary  appeals  to  charity  are  mainly  sickness  and  lack  of 
employment,  the  distress  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  cases 
being  due  to  these  two  causes  alone.  Among  the  contributing  causes 
of  the  temporary  cases  sickness  still  holds  the  lead,  although  de- 
sertion, intemperance,  and  licentiousness  are  much  more  conspicuous 
among  the  contributing  than  among  the  direct  causes  of  temporary 
distress. 
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NUMBER  OP  WHITE  AND  OP  NEGRO  FAMILIES  RECEIVING  AID   FOR  TEMPO- 
RARY DISTRESS  IN  1006,  BY  IMMEDIATE  CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS. 


White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

Immediate  cause. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Per- 
sons. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Per- 
sons. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Per- 
sons. 

Accident 

2 
4 

8 
20 

3 
8 
3 
4 

3 
31 

7 
12 

5 
12 
3 
8 

1 
3 
1 

23 
1 
140 
1 
5 
1 
1 
3 
1 
9 
1 
2 

57 
1 
3 
4 
1 

55 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 

59 
1 
1 
4 
1 

11 

Accident  to  husband  „..,.,  r ... , 

51 

Accident  to  wife 

7 

Desertion  by  husband 

4 

1 

1 

18 

1 
2 

30 

TnCfumrAtiOTl .--.,-., , 

1 

Incarceration  of  husband 

2 

1 
16 

2 
4 

82 

4 

InCflTO«r»-tl0Ti  Of  widow .,__  _    --,.-.,    ,T1-,in,-    r..,.T.T 

4 

TnsufftalAnt  ft^mlngs ,  .  T .  „ , .  T __,___,_,  r ,  t , , ,  T ,  r , . , .  T , .  T 

7 

1 

00 

30 

5 

229 

112 

TntAmparAfMA  «>f  husband 

5 

Lack  of  employment 

80 

1 
3 

279 
3 
9 

508 

liOjneness  of  wife 

a 

Loss  by  fire 

2 
1 

8 
4 

17 

Loss  or  horse 

4. 

Loss  of  money 

1 
2 
1 
9 
1 
2 

38 
1 
1 
3 
1 

35 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 

51 
1 
1 
3 
1 

2 

11 
3 

10 
2 
8 

41 
7 
7 
7 
5 
118 
5 
3 
4 
7 
6 
155 
2 
3 

10 
3 

2 

Neglect  by  husband 

1 

6 

17 

Neglect  of  family  by  husband 

3 

Old  age '...'. 

10 

Old  age,  blindness 

2 

Severe  weather 

ft 

8talfTifl$s -,.--. r . , ,  r .  T . , -,,,.- 

19 

21 

62 

fjitoirnawi  nf  child  f  pneumonia. 

7 

8fokne$i  of  children ,  T . . . ,  T  , , . . .  T . . . ,  r  .  T 

2 

1 

10 
6 

17 

1ft 

flinknAsn  pf  muul«hHd  t  .  - , ,  T T T . , . .  T . . . - 

s 

Sickness  of  Husband 

20 

1 

96 

4 

214 

Sickness  of  husband  and  wife. . T  -  -  -  -. ,  -  -  T .  - 

9 

3 

SlCknAsq  Of  mother,  h«art  diso&JiA 

4 

8ickness  of  son,  tuberculosis 

7 

BtaVnft$a  of  sons ........  T rT T.     

6 

8 

26 

181 

Sickness  of  wife,  la  grippe 

2 

Sickness  of  wife)  pneumonia 

ft 

Rfckness  of  woman , , 

1 

2 

12 

Sickness  of  woman,  tonsllitis 

ft 

Total 

136 

498 

279 

851 

415 

1,347 

NUMBER  OF   WHITE  AND  OF  NEGRO   FAMILIES   RECEIVING   AID   FOR   TEMPO- 
RARY DISTRESS  IN  1905,  BY  CONTRIBUTING  CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS. 


• 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

Contributing  cause. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Per- 
sons. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Per- 
sons. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Per- 
sons. 

Accident 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
15 

1 
9 
3 
2 
3 
6 
1 
7 
49 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 
1 
3 

19 
1 
1 
1 

15 
4 
1 
9 
7 
1 
2 
1 
1 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 

Accident  to  husband 

Affliction  of  children ' 

Blindness  of  husband , 

1 

2 

Childbirth 

Death  in  family 

Doformlty  of  face 

Desertion 

Desertion  by  husband 

4 
1 
1 
1 
3 
4 
1 
6 
2 

15 
6 
3 
1 

11 

16 
4 

26 
7 

64 

Desertion  by  son-in-law 

Disability  of  wife 

Feeble-mlndednoss 

Insufficiency  of  earnings 

12 

60 

71 

TtitAmporanftft  ........  ~ .,,..-,,, , 

16 

Tntflnnperance  and  old  age. 

intempanw^  of  husband , 

3 
5 

1 
1 
1 

1 

22 
13 
3 
3 
3 
3 

48 

Lack  of  employment 

20 

Lack  of  employment  of  dautfiter 

Lack  of  employment  of  wife 

1 

4 

Lameness  of  husband 

Lameness  of  sons 

Lawlessness 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Licentiousness 

7 
2 

1 

17 
8 
2 

18 

Licentiousness  of  daughter 

Licentiousness  of  wife 

Licentiousness  of  woman 

1 

2 
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NUMBER  OF  WHITE  AND  OF  NEGRO  FAMILIES  RECEIVING  AID  FOR  TEMPO- 
RARY DISTRESS  IN  1905,  BT  CONTRIBUTING  CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS— Concluded. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

Contributing  cause. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Per- 
sons. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Per- 
sons. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Per- 
sons. 

Loss  of  money 

1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 
1 

* 

I 

3 
10 

5 
12 

1 

1 

4 

2 
1 

1 

10 
4 

23 
1 
2 
1 
1 

27 
8 
1 
1 

11 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
5 
1 
• 

43 

1 

162 

5 

7 

Maltreatment  of  employer 

1 

Morphine  habit  of  wife 

3 

Neglect  by  children 

8 
3 
17 

is 

9 
30 

25 

Npgl^ct  "by  husband, 

14 

Old  age. .". 

43 

Old  ag«  and  lawl«wnflss ±  , 

1 

OM  age  of  mother 

2 

1 

1 

19 

4 
1 

*  8 
5 
3 
47 
IS 
9 

8 

Partial  blindness  of  daughter.. 

5 

Partml  bifajdnns*  o*  v*f«-- - 

3 

Severe  weather 

8 

4 

36 
13 

63 

8htftl«ww*w 

28 

8hiftle.ssne.ss  and  intemperance , 

9 

8hiftlessness  of  sons 

1 
8 

3 
21 

3 

Sickness 

3 
1 
1 
1 

9 
6 

8 
5 

39 

Sickness  and  Intenaperan^n, .,  L±     . . .  x , ,  ,  , 

6 

Sickness  and  severe* weather 

8 

Sickness  of  aunt. ±       .  Vii 

5 

Sickness  of  child 

1 

3 

3 

Sickness  of  daughter 

6 

4 
1 
6 
28 
1 
107 
4 

18 

13 

5 

21 

100 

2 

293 

11 

18 

Sickness  of  husband ; 

1 

4 

17 

Sickness  of  mother , 

5 

1 
15 

5 

74 

36 

Sickness  of  wife 

174 

Sickness  of  wife  and  neglect  by  son 

2 

None  apparent 7 .'. 

65 
I 

202 

1 

195 

Not  reported 

12 

Total 

136 

496 

279 

851 

415 

1,3*7 

The  intermittent  case  is  where  the  appeal  for  aid  is  made  only  at 
intervals,  sometimes  of  long  and  sometimes  of  short  duration.  In 
many  a  family  prosperity  alternates  with  adversity.  For  example,  a 
large  family  is  mentioned,  which,  in  its  whole  career,  has  enjoyed 
much  of  prosperity,  but  has  not  been  able  altogether  to  keep  its 
name  from  the  charity  roll.  In  1902  a  cold  snap  drove  it  to  the 
charity  office.  In  1904  the  husband  lost  his  job  for  several  weeks  and 
appeal  for  aid  had  to  be  made  again.  In  1905  a  prolonged  spell  of 
sickness  caused  a  third  appeal  to  be  made.  The  family  tried  hard  to 
keep  its  "head  above  water,  but  once  in  a  long  while  it  was  unable  to 
do  so  unaided.  Sometimes  an  inteimittentcageshows  a  strange 
regularity  in  the  iwmrr^e*ftM8fe^^  «* 

application  was  made  and  aid  was  given  January  6, 1904,  Janr 
1905,  January  12, 1906,  January  17, 1907.     In  another  family  aid  wa, 
given  January  20,  1905,  February  21,  1906,  February?   1007   T 
these  cases  coal  was  given  each  time,  and  the  periodic%of  the  distil 

fnTtW   ,°  "  r^1Ci0*that  thC  appHcants  ™re  something  of  taT 
and  that  the  chanty  office  was  visited '-  '  iraucis, 


u  „„iT«.  7  I  u  y  °mCe  W8S  V1Slted  mereJy  b«*use  experience  had 
taught  that  at  about  a  certain  time  in  the  year  a  little  fuel  lulJ iZ 
secured     Sometimes  in  the  intermittency  of  the  d Sres^  t£S  caS 

tith  7  oS l^T  f0rtUn!S  ? thC  family'  A  ™d™  wJfeftTlS 
with  7  children,  the  ages  of  the  children  being  respectively  15,  13,  10, 

7,  6,  5,  3.    During  the  years  1892,  1893,  1894,  and  1895  her  appUca- 
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tions  for  relief  were  frequent.  In  1896  they  became  less  frequent  and 
by  1899  they  had  ceased,  not  to  begin  again  until  1905,  when  the  sick- 
ness and  death  of  one  child  and  the  loss  of  the  wages  of  another 
brought  the  family  again  to  charity.  In  this  case  it  was  plain  that 
the  applications  for  charity  decreased  in  number  as  the  children  grew 
older  and  thus  made  an  increase  in  the  labor  resources  of  the  family. 
Frequently  the  charity  record  ends  altogether  when  the  children  get 
large  enough  to  bring  in  some  money. 

All  cases  that  were  neither  temporary  nor  intermittent  were  classi- 
fied as  permanent  A  permanent  case  differs  from  an  intermittent 
case  only  in  the  continuity  of  the  relief.  Where  aid  was  given  right 
along,  week  after  week  for  months  and  years,  without  serious  break, 
the  case  was  designated  as  permanent. 

Where  the  relief  was  either  permanent  or  intermittent,  some  domi- 
nant or  persistent  cause  was  usually  discoverable.  In  the  fol- 
lowing table,  where  the  persistent  causes  in  both  permanent  and 
intermittent  cases  are  given,  it  is  seen  that  in  768  cases,  or  in  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all,  it  was  possible  to  assign  a  persistent  or  underlying 
cause  of  the  poverty. 

NUMBER    OP    FAMILIES    RECEIVING    PERMANENT    OR    INTERMITTENT    AID    IN 
1905,  BY  PERSISTENT  CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS. 


Persistent  cause 


Permanent  aid. 


Fam- 
ilies. 


Per- 


Intermittent 
aid. 


Fam- 
ilies. 


Per- 
sons. 


Accident 

Accident  and  sickness 

Blindness 

Criminality 

Criminality  and  shif tlossness 

Desertion 

Disability 

Dishonesty  and  licentiousness 

Incarceration  of  husband 

Injured  arm 

Insanity 

Insufficient  wages 

Insufficient  wages  and  desertion 

Insufficient  wages  and  intemperance. . . 
Insufficient  wages  and  licentiousness. . . 

Insufficient  wages  and  mendicancy 

Insufficient  wages  and  neglect 

Insufficient  wages  and  old  age 

Insufficient  wages  and  shiftlessness 

Insufficient  wages  and  sickness 

Intemperance 

Intemperance  and  lack  of  employment. 

Intemiwranoe  and  neglect 

Intemperance  and  lawlessness 

Intemperance  and  old  age 

Intemperance  and  shiftlessness 

Intemperance  and  sickness 

Lack  of  employment 

Lack  of  employment  and  disability 

Lack  of  employment  and  sickness 

Lameness 

Licentiousness 

Licentiousness  and  desertion 

Lunacy 


13 


16 
8 
4 
2 


****M* 

"*"*i94 

4 

15 

3 

16 

1 

1 

42 

244 

1 

4 

1 

8 

1 

5 

1 

2 

52 

252 

46 

3 

3 

1 

6 

28 

226 

5 

216 
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NUMBER    OP   FAMILIES    RECEIVING    PERMANENT    OR    INTERMITTENT    AID   IN 
1905,  BY  PERSISTENT  CAUSES  OF  DISTRESS— Concluded. 


Persistent  cause. 

Permanent  aid. 

Intermittent 
aid. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Per- 
sons. 

Fam- 
ilies. 

Per- 
sons. 

Mendicancy. ,.,,.,,  . 

3 

18 

1 

1 

10 

1 

3 

64 

s 

Mental  weakness 

6 

Neglect  by  natural  supporters 

2 

6 

43 

Neglect  and  desertion 

4 

Not  discoverable 

13 

Old  age 

37 

1 
2 
3 
19 

50 
2 

4 

6 

80 

113 

Old  age  and  mendicancy 

Old  age  and  neglect  by  natural  supporters 

Old  age  and  shiftlessness ; 

Shiftlessness 

63 

1 

263 

Shiftlessness  and  desertion . , ... ...         x .   L  ,     ^  .  x  *  ,    ... 

5 

Bhiftlfttsnafw  QX\t\  fpph|«-mindpdn*iSS 

1 

2 

Shiftlessness  and  lack  of  employment 

2 
2 

19 

Shiftlessness  and  lawlessness 

9 

Shiftlessness  and  licentiousness 

1 

4 

Shiftlessness  and  neglect  by  natural  supporters 

1 

88 

2 

1 

18 
4 
1 
1 
1 

6 

Sickness 7 .". •..*.! 

59 
3 

238 
8 

287 

Sickness  and  desertion 

8 

Sickness  and  neglect 

4 

Sickness  and  old  age 

10 
2 

19 
10 

47 

Sickness  and  shiftlessness 

16 

Thievery 

4 

Unbalanced  mind 

1 

1 

1 

3 

Total '. 

220 

796 

548 

2,218 

In  this  list  of  deep-seated,  persistent  causes  we  find  the  non- 
financial  or  moral  element  figuring  as  it  has  figured  in  no  previous 
comparison.  It  is  true  that  sickness  leads,  as  always,  and  lack  of 
employment  is  responsible  for  much,  but  shiftlessness,  desertion,  in- 
temperance, and  licentiousness  here  answer  for  much  more  than  has 
elsewhere  been  charged  against  them.  As  direct  impelling  causes 
of  distress  these  moral,  or  as  we  might  very  well  say,  immoral,  ele- 
ments prevailed  in  hardly  5  per  cent  of  all  the  cases;  as  contributory 
causes  they  prevailed  in  about  25  per  cent  of  all  the  cases;  but  as  the 
underlying  cause  of  prolonged  distress  they  prevail  in  a  third  of 
all  the  cases.  As  knowledge  of  a  case  becomes  more  comprehensive  the 
greater  does  the  relative  importance  of  the  moral  element  appear.  A 
consideration,  then,  of  the  deeply  seated  causes  of  the  poverty  of  these 
768  families  shows  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  distress  was  due  in 
one-third  of  the  cases  to  moral  elements,  and  in  two-thirds  of  the  cases 
to  financial  elements.  (°)  The  poverty  of  charity  recipients  would 
therefore  seem  to  present  a  problem  that  is  something  less  than  one- 
Ihird  moral  and  something  more  than  two-thirds  economic.  This  at 
least  is  the  conclusion  drawn  from  the  charity  records  in  Washington. 

a  In  49  cases  the  persistent  cause  was  of  a  mixed  nature  containing  both 
the  financial  and  the  moral  elements.  These  were  excluded  in  the  above  cal- 
culation. 
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SUMMARY. 

The  results  of  the  study  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

Material  aid,  consisting  of  money,  food,  and  clothing,  was  given 
in  1905  to  1,256  families  in  all.  The  charity  records  of  1,183  of  these 
families  were  taken  as  the  basis  of  this  study.  The  number  of  per- 
sons in  these  1,183  families  was  4,365.  These  recipients  constitute  the 
floating,  unattached,  isolated  poor  of  the  city.  This  isolation  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  of  the  1,775  wage-earners  among  the  recipients  only 
23  of  the  81  who  reported  on  the  subject  stated  that  they  belonged  to 
labor  organizations,  and  in  only  40  families  was  there  evidence  of 
membership  in  fraternal  or  beneficial  societies. 

The  average  size  of  the  charity  family  is  3.7  persons,  as  against 
an  average  of  4.9  persons  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Excluding 
that  large  class  of  charity  families  consisting  of  only  1  person  or 
only  2  persons,  the  average  of  the  charity  family  is  brought  up  to  5, 
a  normal  average.  The  charity  family  therefore  is  neither  much 
larger  nor  much  smaller  than  the  prosperous  family. 

The  number  of  children  under  16  in  the  charity  families  was  47.7 
per  cent  of  the  charity  population,  whereas  this  class  of  children  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  at  large  constituted  only  26.6  per  cent  of 
the  population.  Children  under  10  constitute  30.9  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  charity  families,  while  of  the  total  population  of 
the  District  only  16.8  per  cent  were  under  10  years  of  age.  In  the 
District  the  excess  of  females  over  males  among  children  under  16 
was  3.2  per  cent ;  in  the  charity  families  the  excess  was  18.3  per  cent. 
Among  children  10  or  under  16  the  excess  of  females  over  males  in 
the  charity  population  was  21.8  per  cent,  and  in  the  District  the 
excess  was  only  8.1  per  cent.  So  in  the  charity  families  the  number 
of  helpless  children  was  relatively  great,  and  the  excess  in  the  number 
of  female  children  was  strikingly  large. 

In  12  per  cent  of  all  the  families  there  was  desertion.  Counting 
only  the  families  in  which  the  husband  and  wife  were  both  living, 
there  was  desertion  in  nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  cases.  Desertion  was 
found  in  13  per  cent  of  the  white  families  in  which  there  were  both 
a  husband  and  wife,  and  in  24.4  per  cent  of  the  colored  families. 
In  nearly  30  per  cent  of  all  the  families  either  the  husband  or  the  wife 
was  dead,  and  in  37.5  per  cent  of  all  the  cases  the  family  was  without 
a  male  supporter  at  its  head.  The  charity  family  is  therefore  very 
often  a  fatherless  family.  Divorce  does  not  prevail  to  any  appreciable 
degree  among  the  charity  receiving  families. 

Of  all  the  persons  in  the  charity  families  16  years  of  age  or  over, 
77.2  per  cent  were  employed  in  gainful  occupations.  In  the  271 
white  families  in  which  both  husband  and  wife  were  at  home  both 
husband  and  wife  were  gainfully  employed  in  95  cases,  and  in  the  291 
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colored  families  having  both  a  husband  and  a  wife  at  home,  both 
husband  and  wife  were  employed  in  222  cases.  Extreme  poverty 
has  relatively  a  greater  effect  in  drawing  white  married  women  into 
the  ranks  of  wage-earners  than  it  has  in  the  case  of  colored  married 
women.  Of  the  children  under  16  years  of  age  in  the  charity  families, 
12  per  cent  were  gainfully  employed,  a  much  larger  percentage  than 
obtained  in  the  District  at  large. 

On  the  charity  roll  many  occupations  are  represented,  although 
laborers,  laundresses,  and  domestics  comprised  more  than  60  per  cent 
of  all  the  chief  wage-earners.  Among  the  wage-earners  in  the 
families  driven  to  charity  were  27  carpenters,  25  painters,  10  plas- 
terers, 9  clerks,  7  iron  workers,  5  shoemakers,  and  4  plumbers. 

The  actual  earnings  of  a  family  receiving  charity  is  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  determine,  for  at  the  time  of  charity  seeking  there  is  in 
most  cases  only  financial  chaos.  In  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
families  the  wages  of  the  chief  wage-earner  at  the  time  of  application 
had  entirely  ceased.  In  80  families  there  was  no  wage-earner  at  all. 
Altogether  three-fourths  of  the  families  were  deprived  of  a  regular 
breadwinner  at  the  time  of  the  application,  a  circumstance  that  prima 
facie  at  least  indicates  that  the  poverty  of  these  poor  is  chiefly  an 
economic  or  financial  and  not  a  moral  problem. 

In  78  families  the  chief  wage-earner  was  earning  the  normal  rate 
of  wage  at  the  time  of  application.  In  269  cases  the  normal  wage  of 
the  chief  wage-earner  was  reported  in  dollars  and  cents.  This  nor- 
mal daily  wage  varied  from  8  cents  a  day  to  $5  a  day.  In  over  two- 
fifths  of  the  families  in  which  the  normal  wages  were  definitely  known 
the  rate  of  the  male  worker  ranged  from  $1  to  $2  per  day,  the  wage 
most  often  not  exceeding  $1.50  per  day.  These  workers  were  for  the 
most  part  day  laborers,  some  of  them  being  employed  on  the  streets 
of  the  city.  In  206  of  the  families  there  was  evidence  of  income 
additional  to  that  derived  from  labor.  In  43  cases  pensions  were 
received.  With  the  exception  of  pensions  the  element  of  additional 
income  was  insignificant ;  when  the  regular  earnings  of  the  members 
of  the  family  were  cut  off  practically  everything  was  gone. 

Relief  in  60  per  cent  of  the  cases  consisted  in  giving  food.  Next  to 
food,  fuel  was  most  frequently  given.  In  nearly  half  the  cases  fuel 
was  one  of  the  articles  given.  The  payment  of  rent  does  not  figure 
largely  in  the  relief  extended,  for  the  reason  that  the  charity  organiza- 
tion will  seldom  undertake  to  meet  arrears  in  rent,  and  for  the  further 
reason  that  the  applicants  adopt  the  policy  of  getting  the  rent  paid 
first  and  then  going  to  the  charity  office  for  food  and  fuel.  The  real 
magnitude  of  the  rent  problem  in  the  lives  of  these  recipients  is  seen 
in  the  fact  that  208  of  the  1,183  families  at  some  time  and  to  some 
extent  found  arrears  of  rent  associated  with  their  appeal  to  charity. 
The  chattel-mortgage  loan  figured  in  the  distress  of  26  families. 
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In  two-thirds  of  the  families  there  was  no  marked  delinquency 
whatever.  Of  the  394  families  tainted  with  delinquency  174  were 
white  and  220  colored,  these  numbers  representing  38  per  cent  of  the 
total  white  families  and  30  per  cent  of  the  total  colored  families, 
respectively.  The  leading  delinquencies  were  intemperance,  deser- 
tion, licentiousness,  neglect  by  natural  supporters,  lawlessness, 
thievery,  and  mendicancy.  In  nearly  one-third  of  all  the  families  in 
which  delinquency  was  visible  intemperance  was  the  evil.  In  96 
cases  the  intemperance  was  in  the  white  families  and  in  32  cases  in 
colored  families.  Next  to  intemperance  is  the  vice  of  desertion.  In 
102  cases  desertion  occurred  in  colored  families  and  in  42  cases  in 
white  families.  Licentiousness  is  third  on  the  list  of  delinquencies. 
This  vice  was  discoverable  in  17  white  families  and  in  47  colored 
families.  The  evidence  supporting  the  charge  of  licentiousness  con- 
sisted in  part  of  the  presence  of  illegitimate  children,  of  whom  there 
were  11  in  white  families  and  68  in  colored  families.  Neglect  by 
natural  supporters — not  including  cases  of  outright  desertion— oc- 
curred in  12  white  families  and  31  colored  families.  Akin  to  delin- 
quency, but  not  included  among  the  delinquencies,  was  a  certain 
reliance  upon  charity,  a  certain  inclination  to  pauperism.  This  spirit 
of  dependence  cropped  out  in  69  families,  40  of  which  were  white  and 
29  colored. 

When  considering  the  causes  of  the  distress  of  the  recipients  it 
was  found  practicable  to  avoid  using  the  terms  "  inefficiency,"  "  ignor- 
ance," and  "  irregularity  of  employment "  to  denote  causation.  The 
subject  of  regularity  and  irregularity  of  employment,  however,  re- 
ceived careful  attention,  and  it  was  found  that  of  the  1,051  cases  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  characterize  the  employment  of  the  chief 
wage-earner  as  regular  or  irregular,  919  were  irregular. 

In  the  discussion  of  causes  the  expression  u  financial  element "  is 
used  to  include  one  or  several  or  all  of  the  following  elements  of 
causation:  Insufficient  earnings,  lack  of  employment,  sickness,  acci- 
dent, old  age,  and  severe  weather.  In  28  families  (20  white,  8  colored) 
the  financial  element  did  not  enter  at  all  into  the  explanation  of  the 
causes  of  distress. 

Among  the  immediate  causes  of  distress — those  that  impinged 
directly  on  the  consciousness  of  the  applicant  and  hurried  him  to  the 
charity  office — sickness  figured  in  nearly  one-half  of  the  families, 
rheumatism  and  tuberculosis  leading  all  the  other  diseases.  Next  to 
sickness,  lack  of  employment  was  the  immediate  cause  of  most  dis- 
tress, more  than  one-third  of  all  the  cases  being  assigned  to  this  cause. 
Third  in  the  list  of  immediate  causes  stands  insufficient  wages.  In  81 
families  the  wages  were  so  low  that  the  family  could  not  live  upon  the 
earnings,  even  though  the  full  wage  was  being  received  at  the  time 
of  the  application.    In  55  cases  the  immediate  cause  of  distress  was 
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due  to  accident.  Illustrations  of  the  circumstances  attending  these 
accidents  show  plainly  enough  the  need  of  a  liberal  liability  law.  In 
49  cases  old  age  was  the  direct  cause  of  the  appeal  to  charity. 

Sickness,  lack  of  employment,  insufficient  wages,  accident,  and  old 
age  constituted  94  per  cent  of  all  direct  causes.  That  is  to  say,  in 
nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  the  impelling  cause  of  the  application  is 
directly  referable  to  a  financial  factor. 

In  the  immediate  causes  of  329  cases  could  be  seen  a  full  explana- 
tion of  the  distress.  In  854  the  immediate  cause  was  supplemented 
by  a  contributory  cause.  As  contributory  causes  sickness,  insufficient 
earnings,  lack  of  employment,  and  accident  figure  very  much  less  than 
they  did  as  immediate  causes,  while  desertion,  intemperance,  and 
neglect  by  natural  supporters  figured  very  much  more.  Among  the 
contributory  causes  there  appear  also  certain  causes  that  did  not  ap- 
pear among  the  direct  causes,  such  as  licentiousness,  shiftlessness, 
mendicancy,  thievery.  While  the  immediate  causes  were  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  due  to  financial  adversity,  the  undercurrent  of  dis- 
tress was  strongly  colored  with  moral  delinquency— desertion,  intem- 
perance, licentiousness,  neglect  by  natural  supporters,  mendicancy, 
and  thievery  constituting  about  25  per  cent  of  all  the  contributory 
forces.  In  55  families  the  controlling  cause  of  distress  was  put.  down 
as  shiftlessness,  a  fault  that  was  regarded  as  consisting  in  a  failure 
to  make  the  best  of  opportunities.  In  79  cases  severe  weather  oper- 
ated as  a  contributing  cause. 

When  studying  the  subject  of  underlying  or  persisting  causes,  it 
was  convenient  to  classify  the  cases  as  temporary,  intermittent,  or 
permanent.  More  than  one-third  of  the  cases  were  found  to  be  tem- 
porary, and  in  these,  of  course,  no  deep-seated  cause  was  discernible. 
In  768  cases  it  was  possible  to  assign  a  persistent  or  underlying  cause 
of  the  poverty.  Here  the  nonfinancial  or  moral  element  figured 
much  more  prominently  than  in  any  previous  comparison.  As 
direct  impelling  causes  shiftlessness,  desertion,  intemperance,  and 
licentiousness  had  to  answer  for  hardly  5  per  cent  of  all  the  cases. 
As  contributory  causes  they  prevailed  in  about  25  per  cent  of  all  the 
cases,  but  as  the  underlying  cause  of  prolonged  distress  they  pre- 
vailed in  one-third  of  all  the  cases. 
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MAINE. 

Twe?ity-fir8t  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Industrial  and  Labor 
Statistics  for  the  State  of  Afaine,  1907.  Thomas  J.  Lyons,  Com- 
missioner.   520  pp. 

The  following  subjects  pertaining  to  the  labor  interests  of  the  State 
are  presented  in  this  report :  Factories,  mills,  and  shops  built  during 
1907,  4  pages ;  labor  unions,  95  pages ;  women  and  children  in  sardine 
factories,  17  pages;  women  wage- workers  of  Portland,  30  pages; 
school-teachers,  121  pages;  opportunities  for  new  industries,  172 
pages;  labor  laws,  32  pages;  report  of  the  inspector  of  factories, 
workshops,  mines,  and  quarries,  5  pages. 

Factories,  Mills,  and  Shops  Built. — Returns  show  that  in  1907 
in  95  towns  133  buildings  were  erected  or  enlarged,  remodeled,  etc., 
at  a  total  cost  of  $4,140,960.  These  improvements  provided  for  3,566 
additional  employees.  A  summary  of  improvements  of  this  character 
is  presented  for  the  ten  years  1898  to  1907 : 


FACTORIES,  MILLS,  AND  SHOPS  BUIUT  OR  ENLARGED,  ETC.,  DURING  THE  TEN 

YEARS  1808  TO  1907. 


Year. 


1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 


Number 
of  towns. 


64 
103 
114 
94 
91 
96 
91 
93 
104 
95 


Number 
of  build- 
ings. 


72 
138 
167 
121 
129 
124 
113 
114 
131 
133 


Aggregate      New  em- 
cost,  ployees. 


2, 
5/ 
2, 

k 

2,< 

4, 


00 
00 
25 
00 
30 
00 
00 

10  i 
00  I 

60 


I 


2,024 
4,990 
5,539 
6,337 
5,017 
3,343 
3,276 
3,329 
3,674 
3,566 


Labor  Unions. — Under  this  title  is  given  a  list  of  all  federations 
and  unions  reporting,  together  with  the  addresses  of  the  secretaries. 
There  were  ,2  state  and  11  central  federations  and  223  local  unions 
in  G8  cities,  towns,  and  plantations.  Of  the  local  unions  known  to 
exist  in  1907,  4  failed  to  report  membership  and  5  sent  no  report. 
The  reports  from  the  unions  give,  by  cities  and  towns,  the  date  of 
organization,  membership,  qualifications  for  membership,  initiation 
fees,  dues,  benefits  allowed,  hours  of  labor,  rates  of  wages,  etc. 

The  215  local  unions  reporting  comprised  an  aggregate  membership 
of  16,801.    Compared  with  1906,  a  net  gain  of  10  unions  is  shown  and 
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a  gain  in  reported  membership  of  2,032.  There  were  117  unions 
which  reported  that  they  were  working  under  trade  agreements  with 
employers  and  100  which  were  not. 

To  the  question,  "  What  have  you  accomplished  for  labor  by  organi- 
zation?" a  wide  range  of  replies  was  returned  by  the  unions;  but  a 
majority  of  them  asserted  that  higher  wages  and  a  shorter  workday, 
as  well  as  improved  working  conditions  and  social  benefits,  had  been 
gained.  To  the  question,  "  Do  nonunion  men  enjoy  the  same  condi- 
tions as  to  labor,  wages,  and  steady  employment  as  union  men?"  172 
unions  made  reply,  69  indicating  that  nonunion  men  enjoy  equal  con- 
ditions with  union  men  and  103  that  they  do  not. 

Under  this  chapter  is  also  given  historical  sketches  of  the  Granite 
Cutters'  International  Association  of  America  and  the  Lobster 
Fishermen's  National  Protective  Association  (national  organizations 
originating  in  Maine),  together  with  an  account  of  the  labor  demands 
and  differences  occurring  in  the  State  during  the  year. 

Women  and  Children  in  Sardine  Factories. — This  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  industrial  conditions  surrounding  the  women  and  chil- 
dren employed  in  the  sardine  packing  factories  of  Washington  County, 
the  principal  center  of  the  industr}7.  The  pounds  of  sardines  packed 
in  the  State  in  1905  amounted  to  86,218,610,  or  98.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  pounds  for  the  United  States,  and  were  valued  at  $4,291,324. 
The  report  briefly  describes  the  workings  of  the  various  stages  of  the 
industry  in  addition  to  considering  living  expenses,  wages,  and  hours 
of  employment,  the  irregular  nature  of  the  work  (as  everything  de- 
pends upon  "the  catch"),  and  other  employment  available  when 
the  packing  season  closes.  The  30  sardine  factories  within  the  towns 
of  Eastport  and  Lubec  employed  in  the  canning  of  fish  during 
the  1906  season  over  1,600  women  and  children.  Of  this  number 
about  two  hundred  were  children  of  various  ages,  one-half  of  whom 
were  probably  under  14  years  of  age.  The  work  is  mostly  paid  for 
by  the  piece. 

Women  Wace-workers  of  Portland. — The  purpose  of  this  report 
is  to  present  facts  pertaining  to  the  lines  of  work  in  which  women  are 
numerously  employed  in  the  city  of  Portland,  together  with  figures 
showing  the  average  financial  returns  and  the  cost  of  living,  and  an 
account  of  representative  societies  which  are  the  outgrowth  of  ex- 
isting business  and  industrial  conditions.  All  occupations,  both  of 
an  industrial  and  clerical  nature,  in  which  women  are  employed 
are  considered,  the  number  of  women  finding  employment  in  each, 
with  the  weekly  wages  paid,  being  given.  For  most  of  the  industrial 
occupations  hours  of  labor  are  also  given.  According  to  the  United 
States  census  of  1900  there  were  employed  in  the  city  of  Portland 
5,531  women  wage-earners.  During  the  years  since  then  the  number 
has  largely  increased.    Tenement   houses,   child   labor,   and   night 
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schools  are  also  given  consideration  in  addition  to  the  welfare  work  of 
various  establishments  of  the  city  and  of  different  societies  and 
organizations. 

School  Teachers. — This  presentation  consists  of  letters,  arranged 
by  counties,  from  school  superintendents  and  school  teachers  through- 
out the  State  giving  personal  expression  respecting  existing  condi- 
tions in  the  public  schools  and  the  necessity  for  higher  salaries  than 
are  at  present  paid,  especially  in  the  rural  and  village  schools.  In 
addition,  there  are  given  compilations  of  1,100  returns  from  rural 
and  village  teachers,  out  of  over  1,600  returns  which  were  received 
from  teachers  of  all  grades.  These  1,100  returns  from  teachers  are 
grouped,  by  counties,  in  four  classes — rural  schools  taught  by  female 
teachers  with  no  normal  training  and  with  normal  training;  village 
schools  taught  by  female  teachers  with  no  normal  training  and  with 
normal  training — and  give  statistics  as  to  salaries,  living  expenses, 
length  of  school  year,  number  of  years  they  had  been  engaged  in 
teaching,  number  of  years  they  had  attended  high  schools  or  acad- 
emies, etc.  These  returns  are  summarized  in  the  statement  which 
follows: 

STATISTICS  OF  TEACHERS  IN  RURAL  AND  IN  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


Items. 

Female  teachers,  with  no  nor- 
mal training,  in — 

Female  teachers,  with  normal 
training,  in- 

Rural  schools. 

Village  schools. 

Rural  schools. 

Village  schools. 

Number  of  teachers 

464 

29  wks.,  1  da. 

$6.70 

$106. 21 

$2.20 

$64.24 

$16. 81 

$115. 16 

$3.77 

222 

31  wks.,  4  da. 

$8.94 

$284.29 

$3.00 

$97.31 

$25.95 

$161.03 

$5.47 

210 

29  wks.,  0  da. 

$7.21 

$209.09 

$2.31 

$66.99 

$16. 14 

$125.96 

$4.02 

204 

Average  length  of  school  year 

32  wks.  3  da. 

Average  weekly  wages 

$9.71 

Average  gross  salary 

$316.55 

Average  weekly  cost  of  board 

$3.29 

Average  cost  of  board  for  school  year. . . 
Average  Incidental  expenses 

$106.25 
$24.56 

Average  net  salary 

$185.74 

Average  weekly  income  on  the  basis  of 
52  weeks  In  the  year 

$6.09 

Of  the  1,100  teachers  in  rural  and  village  schools,  both  with 
and  without  normal  training,  559,  or  50.8  per  cent,  remained  at 
home  during  vacations,  and  541,  or  49.2  per  cent,  supplemented  their 
incomes  by  other  gainful  occupations.  Of  the  541  at  work,  283,  or 
52.3  per  cent,  were  engaged  in  hotel  and  house  work,  and  258,  or  47.7 
per  cent,  in  other  avocations. 

Opportunities  for  New  Industries. — This  presentation,  which  is 
arranged  by  counties,  towns,  and  plantations,  is  designed  to  show 
as  far  as  possible  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  industrial  oppor- 
tunities of  the  State  as  yet  undeveloped  and  the  advantages  each 
town  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  new  business  openings.  There  is  also 
given  the  number  of  towns  which  contain  a  good  supply  of  various 
specified  natural  products,  together  with  a  list  of  the  industries 
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wanted,  or  those  best  suited  to  the  several  towns,  which  are  named 
under  each  industry. 

Labor  Laws. — This  section  of  the  report  reproduces  the  labor  laws 
of  the  State,  compiled  from  the  Revised  Statutes  for  1903  and  from 
the  public  laws  of  1905  and  1907. 

Child  Labor. — In  the  report  on  factory  inspection  a  table  is  pre- 
sented in  which  it  is  shown  that  the  number  of  children  working 
under  certificates  in  certain  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
State  was  877  in  1906  and  1,111  in  1907.  The  legislature  in  1907 
made  some  changes  in  the  law  regulating  the  employment  of  children 
in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  establishments,  the  most  important 
of  which  was  fixing  the  age  limit  at  14  years,  with  no  chances  of 
excuse  coming  from  any  source.  Also,  the  form  of  the  employment 
certificate  was  changed. 

MICHIGAN. 

Twenty-fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  and  Industrial 
Statistics,  including  the  Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  State  In- 
spection of  Factories.  1908.  Malcolm  J.  McLeod,  Commissioner. 
xxi,  539  pp. 

This  report  contains  19  chapters,  of  which  Chapters  I  to  IX,  325 
pages,  are  devoted  to  inspection  of  factories,  stores,  hotels,  tenement 
shops,  etc.  Labor  and  industrial  statistics  are  presented  in  Chapters 
X  to  XIX  under  the  following  titles:  Technical  papers,  28  pages; 
report  of  the  state  commissioner  of  labor  to  the  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Factory  Inspectors,  5  pages;  labor  disagreements,  1907,  9 
pages;  statistics  of  penal  and  reformatory  institutions,  16  pages; 
miscellaneous  industries,  19  pages;  beet-sugar  and  Portland-cement 
industries,  13  pages;  the  coal  industry,  21  pages;  furniture,  boot  and 
shoe,  corset,  and  refrigerator  industries,  19  pages;  free  employment 
bureaus,  22  pages;  statistics  of  electric  railways  and  of  the  motive 
power  used  in  manufacturing  in  Michigan,  17  pages;  laws  coming 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  state  bureau  of  labor,  30  pages. 

Technical  Papers — Under  this  title  two  papers  are  presented. 
The  first  paper,  "  What  our  labor  laws  need  to  make  us  proud,"  dis- 
cusses in  reference  to  the  state  child  labor,  legislation  affecting  work- 
ing women,  guarding  of  dangerous  machinery,  mining  laws,  factory 
inspectors,  employment  bureaus,  etc.  The  second  paper  deals  with 
the  subject  "  Cost  of  living,  wages,  and  rising  prices."  Comparisons 
are  made  between  the  years  1907  and  1902,  and  also  between  earlier 
years,  of  income  and  expenditure  that  enter  into  the  living  of  the 
average  workingman's  family.  The  cause  of  rising  prices  is  attrib- 
uted, by  the  author  of  the  paper,  to  the  increase  in  the  world's  out- 
put of  gold  rather  than  to  the  influence  of  trusts. 
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Labor  Disagreements,  1907. — The  report  of  the  work  of  the  state 
court  of  mediation  and  arbitration  for  the  year  1907  in  dealing  with 
11  labor  disagreements  is  given  in  this  chapter. 

Penal  and  Reformatory  Institutions. — Under  this  title  appear 
the  reports  of  the  wardens  and  superintendents  of  these  institutions. 
Tables  are  given  showing  the  number  of  officials  and  salary  of  each, 
number  of  inmates,  cost  of  clothing,  and  feeding  of  inmates,  number 
of  inmates  employed  at  contract  labor,  rate  per  day  of  contract  labor, 
and  hours  of  labor,  and  number  of  inmates  employed  in  systems  of 
labor  other  than  contract. 

Miscellaneous  Industries. — The  statistical  information  contained 
in  this  chapter  is  reproduced  from  the  reports  of  the  United  States 
Census  Bureau,  and  covers  15  industries  of  the  State.  In  addition  to 
data  for  1905,  the  presentation  gives  for  10  of  the  15  industries  com- 
parative figures  for  1900. 

Beet  Sugar  and  Portland  Cement  Industries. — In  the  beet- 
sugar  industry  16  factories  were  in  operation  during  the  year  1907, 
the  same  number  as  in  1906.  These  16  factories  represented  a  total 
cost  of  $10,700,000.  The' acreage  devoted  to  beet  raising  in  1907  was 
99,586,  an  increase  over  1906  of  3,069  acres.  The  tons  of  beets  grown 
in  1907  were  estimated  at  723,880,  and  the  pounds  of  sugar  made  at 
165,074,900.  There  were  1,495  skilled  laborers  and  2,306  other  labor- 
ers employed  in  the  factories,  with  an  average  daily  wage  of  $2.93 
for  the  former,  and  of  $1.86  for  the  latter. 

In  the  cement  industry  15  of  the  17  plants  in  the  State  were  in 
operation  at  the  time  of  the  investigation.  The  aggregate  cost  of  the 
plants  in  operation  was  $8,320,000,  and  their  aggregate  daily  capacity 
19,160  barrels.  The  output  for  1907  was  3,644,473  barrels.  There 
were  on  the  pay  rolls  609  skilled  laborers,  at  an  average  daily  wage 
of  $2.84,  and  1,253  other  laborers,  at  an  average  daily  wage  of  $1.85. 
The  average  daily  wage  of  all  employees  was  $2.17,  and  the  annual 
wage  pay  roll  amounted  to  $1,365,960. 

The  Coal  Industry. — In  this  industry  there  were  34  coal  mines  in 
operation  during  the  year  1907,  as  compared  with  38  mines  during 
the  year  1906.  A  condensed  summary  of  the  operations  of  the  mines 
for  the  two  years  is  presented  in  the  following  table: 

COAL  MINE  STATISTICS,   1900  AND   1007. 


Items. 


Yew. 


1906.  1907. 


Mines  in  operation 38 

Average  number  of  employees ." 2, 119 

Average  hours  worked  per  dav 7. 8 

Average  days  worked  per  mot tth 22.3 

A verage  daily  wages 12. 40 

Torc*  of  coal  mined 1,372,854 


34 

2,  SSI 

8 

20.4 

S3. 24 

1,898,426 


Average  cost  of  mining  per  ton '  $1.50  ,  $1.64) 
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A  personal  canvass  was  made  of  2,028  miners,  employed  in  24 
mines,  of  which  1,300  were  married  and  723  were  single.  There  were 
1,138  of  the  miners  who  had  5,051  others  besides  themselves  to  sup- 
port The  average  daily  wages  of  the  miners  canvassed  was  $3.11. 
As  to  nationality,  50  per  cent  of  the  miners  were  American  or  English 
born;  those  foreign  born  had  lived  in  the  United  States  an  average 
of  22£  years. 

In  19  mines  54  accidents  were  reported — 7  fatal,  7  serious,  27  se- 
vere, and  13  slight. 

Furniture,  Boot  and  Shoe,  Corset,  and  Refrigerator  Indus- 
tries.— These  four  industries  were  the  subjects  of  a  special  canvass 
made  in  1907. 

In  the  investigation  of  the  furniture  industry  150  establishments 
(in  40  towns)  were  visited,  the  establishments  representing  an  in- 
vested capital  of  $13,802,402.  They  employed  16,310  adult  males,  at 
an  average  daily  wage  of  $1.92 ;  513  adult  females,  at  an  average  daily 
wage  of  $1.40;  542  boys  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  at  an  average 
daily  wage  of  $1.10;  and  61  girls  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  at 
an  average  daily  wage  of  $0.80.  The  cost  of  material  used  by  the  fac- 
tories aggregated  $11,801,370  and  the  value  of  product  $26,662,414. 

Seventeen  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  (in 
11  towns)  were  canvassed,  the  establishments  representing  an  invested 
capital  of  $1,901,400.  They  employed  1,413  adult  males,  at  an  averago 
daily  wage  of  $1.85;  815  adult  females,  at  an  average  daily  wage  of 
$1.18;  126  boys  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  at  an  average  daily 
wage  of  $0.84;  and  111  girls  between  14  and  16  years  of  age,  at  an 
average  daily  wage  of  $0.67.  The  cost  of  material  used  aggregated 
$3,176,945  and  the  value  of  the  product  $6,176,771. 

Seven  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  corsets  (in  4 
towns)  were  canvassed.  They  employed  257  adult  males,  at  an  aver- 
age daily  wage  of  $2.25,  and  1,081  adult  females  and  176  females 
under  16  years  of  age,  at  an  average  daily  wage  of  $1.10.  The  cost 
of  material  used  aggregated  $1,225,500  and  the  value  of  product 
$2,457,880. 

Ten  establishments  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  refrigerators 
(in  9  towns)  were  canvassed.  They  employed  1,596  adult  males,  at 
an  average  daily  wage  of  $1.69,  and  (in  5  factories)  58  boys  under  16 
years  of  age,  at  an  average  daily  wage  of  $0.92.  The  cost  of  material 
used  aggregated  $1,483,126  and  the  estimated  value  of  product 
$2,739,662. 

Free  Employment  Bureaus. — Under  this  title  is  presented  a 
detailed  report  of  the  work  done  in  the  four  free  employment  bureaus 
of  the  State.  Two  of  the  bureaus  (one  at  Saginaw  and  one  at  Kala- 
mazoo) were  opened  during  1907.    The  following  table  summarizes 
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the  work  done  at  the  Detroit  and  Grand  Rapids  bureaus  for  the  year 
ending  November  30, 1907,  at  the  Saginaw  bureau  for  the  period  July 
19  to  November  30, 1907,  and  at  the  Kalamazoo  bureau  for  the  period 
August  7  to  November  30,  1907: 


OPERATIONS  OF  FREE  PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICES. 

City. 

Situations  wanted. 

Help  wanted. 

Positions  secured. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Detroit 

9,831 

4,172 

1,184 

800 

1,681 

2,553 
294 
259 

10,363 

3,933 

1,510 

452 

2,007 

3,202 

406 

267 

9,831 

3,465 

878 

379 

1,681 

Grand  Rapids 

2,346 
214 

Saginaw , 

Kalamazoo.... 

140 

Total.... 

16,037 

4,687 

16,258 

5,882 

14,553 

4,281 

Electric  Railways. — In  1907  there  were  23  electric  railways  in 
Michigan,  with  a  total  invested  capital  of  $38,031,000,  and  paying  in 
wages  to  6,534  employees  the  sum  of  $4,692,762.  The  statement  fol- 
lowing gives  the  number  of  employees  connected  with  these  railways, 
together  with  their  average  daily  wages  and  daily  hours  of  work : 

NUMBER,    HOURS    OF    LABOR,    AND    DAILY    WAGES    OF    ELECTRIC    RAILWAY 

EMPLOYEES,  1907. 


Occupation. 


Number 
of  em- 
ployees. 


Average 
daily 
hours 

of  labor. 


Average 
daily 
wages. 


Division  superintendents 

Assistant  division  superintendents 

Foremen 

Office  employees 

Conductors 

Motormen 

Electricians 

Engineers 

Firemen 

Oilers 

Linemen 

Motor  inspectors 

Machinists 

Carpenters 

Painters 

Car-house  men 

Track  laborers 

Other  employees 


16 

24 

71 

334 

1,405 

1,399 

00 

43 

74 

44 

75 

148 

38 

99 

55 

210 

2,280 

139 


9  i 
9$ 

10l 
10 

ioi! 

10  1 

11 

101 

ioi 

10. 
o  I 
10 
10* 
10  t 
10  l 


13.55 
2.59 
2.35 
1.66) 
2.21 
2.20) 
2.28 
2,94 
1.96 
2.11 
2.22 
207 
2.42 
2.28 
2.15 
1.73 
1.74) 
1.52 


Power  Used  in  Manufacturing  in  Michigan. — Of  the  8,335  man- 
ufacturing establishments  embraced  in  this  presentation  3,327  used 
steam  power,  1,478  used  electric  power,  924  used  gas  or  gasoline  power, 
270  used  water  power,  372  used  rented  power  (kind  not  reported), 
and  1,964  establishments  required  no  power  to  operate.  The  total 
power  generated  in  the  6,371  power-using  establishments  was  906,979 
horsepower.  Also,  statistics  are  given  of  steam  boilers  and  their 
equipment  and  kind  of  alarms  in  use  and  their  condition.  The  data 
in  detail  are  presented  by  counties. 
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NEW  JERSEY. 

Thirteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and 
Industries  of  New  Jersey,  for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1907. 
Winton  C.  Garrison,  Chief,     xiv,  675  pp. 

This  report  consists  of  4  parts,  in  which  the  following  subjects 
are  presented:  Statistics  of  manufactures,  123  pages;  steam  rail- 
roads, 12  pages;  cost  of  living,  17  pages;  fruit  and  vegetable  can- 
ning, 10  pages;  New  Jersey  as  a  manufacturing  State,  33  pages; 
economic  changes  in  the  building  trades  of  Essex  County.  60  pages; 
historical  review  of  the  bureau  of  statistics  of  labor  and  industries, 
40  pages;  industrial  chronology,  369  pages. 

Statistics  of  Manufactures. — This  presentation  of  the  statis- 
tics of  manufactures  is  based  on  returns  for  the  year  1906,  secured 
from  2,120  establishments,  2,039  representing  88  specified  industries 
and  81  grouped  as  unclassified.  None  of  the  establishments  consid- 
ered employed  fewer  than  10  persons  or  had  an  invested  capital 
of  less  than  $5,000.  The  facts  are  set  out  in  ten  tables,  which  show 
by  industries  character  of  establishment  management  (whether 
corporate  or  private),  amount  of  capital  and  the  various  forms  in 
which  it  is  invested,  value  of  stock  or  materials  used  and  of  goods 
produced,  number  of  wage-earners  (men  and  women,  and  children 
under  16  years  of  age)  and  wages  and  earnings,  days  in  operation 
during  the  year  and  hours  worked  per  day  and  per  week,  percentage 
of  business  done  of  total  productive  capacity,  and  character  and 
measure  of  power  used. 

The  returns  show  that  of  the  2,120  establishments  reporting  1,326 
(in  1,321  of  which  were  71,876  stockholders)  were  under  the  corporate 
form  of  ownership  and  management  and  794  (with  1,407  partners  and 
proprietors)  were  owned  and  managed  by  partnerships  and  private 
individuals.  Capital  invested  (by  2,113  establishments)  showed  an 
aggregate  of  $579,705,607,  value  of  materials  or  stock  used  (by  2,115 
establishments)  an  aggregate  of  $428,030,730,  and  value  of  products 
or  goods  made  (by  2,111  establishments)  an  aggregate  of  $705,489,666. 
The  total  paid  out  in  wages  amounted  to  $131,587,332.  During  the 
year  there  was  an  average  of  260,072  wage-earners  employed,  191,208 
males  16  years  of  age  or  over,  62,189  females  16  years  of  age  or  over, 
and  6,675  children  under  16  years  of  age.  Under  normal  conditions 
the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  day  in  the  2,120  establish- 
ments was  9.58,  and  the  average  number  of  hours  worked  per  week 
55.32.  The  average  number  of  days  in  operation  during  the  year  was 
289.02,  and  the  average  proportion  of  business  done  of  total  produc- 
tive capacity  was  78.22  per  cent. 

The  table  following  presents  the  number  and  per  cent  of  males 
and  females  16  years  of  age  or  over  and  of  children  under  16  years 
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of  age  employed  in  1906  in  all  industries  (2,120  establishments)  at 
each  specified  weekly  rate  of  wages : 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  MALES  AND  FEMALES  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  OR  OVER 
AND  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16  YEARS  OF  AGE  IN  ALL  INDUSTRIES  (2,120 
ESTABLISHMENTS),  RECEIVING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  WEEKLY  RATE  OF' 
WAGES,  1906. 


Number. 

Per  cent. 

Classified  weekly 
wages. 

Males 
16  years 

of  age 
or  over. 

Females 

16  years 

oiage 

or  over. 

Children 
under 

16  years 
of  age. 

Total. 

Males 
16  years 

oiage 
or  over. 

Females 

16  years 

oiage 

or  over. 

Children 
under 

16  years 
of  age. 

Total. 

Under  13 

1,212 

3,224 

6,004 

7,183 

8,675 

12,800 

18,380 

31,528 

33,541 

34,838 

38,312 

11,240 

6,977 

1,712 
4,565 
10,146 
12,603 
12,088 
8,761 
5,673 
4,309 
3,917 

1,028 

3,128 

2,088 

731 

158 

36 

10 

3,952 
10,917 
18,238 
20,517 
20,921 
21,597 
24,063 
35,837 
37,458 
37, 118 
38,876 
11,327 

6,938 

0.6 
1.5 
2.8 
3.4 
4.0 
6.0 
8.6 
14.7 
15.7 
16.3 
17.9 
5.2 
3.3 

26 
6.8 
15.2 
18.9 
18.1 
13.1 
8.5 
6.5 

14.3 
43.6 
29.1 
10.2 
22 
.6 
.1 

1.4 

$3  or  under  S4 

3.8- 

$4  or  under  $5 

6.3. 

$5  or  under  $6 

7.1 

16  or  under  $7 

7.3 

$7  or  under  18 

7.5- 

18  or  under  $9 

8.4 

19  or  under  $10 

12.5- 

110  or  under  $12 

5.9 

3.4 

.9 

13.0* 
12.9- 
13.5. 

$12  or  under  $15 

2,280 

564 

87 

11 



$15  or  under  $20 

.     .      .  . 

$20  or  under  $25 

.1  1 |       3  a. 

$25  or  over 

1 

2.4 

i 

Total 

213,914 

66,716           7.179 

287,809 

100.0  I        100.0 

100.0  .     ioo.  a* 

The  following  comparative  table  shows  for  selected  industries,  for 
the  years  1905  and  1906,  the  average  number  of  persons  employed  per 
industry  and  the  average  yearly  earnings  per  employee : 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  PER  INDUSTRY  AND  AVERAGE  YEARLY 
EARNINGS  PER  EMPLOYEE,  1905  AND  1906,  BY  INDUSTRIES. 


Industry. 


Average  employees 
per  industry. 


1905. 


1906. 


Average  yearly 

earnings  per 

employee. 


1905. 


1906. 


Artisans*  tools 

Boilers,  steam 

Brewery  products 

Brick  and  terra  cotta 

Chemical  products 

Cigars  and  tobacco 

Drawn  wire  and  wire  cloth 

Electrical  appliances 

Furnaces,  ranges,  and  heaters... 

Glass,  window  and  bottle 

Hats,  men's 

Jewelry 

Leather,  tanning  and  finishing. . 

Lamps,  electric  and  other 

Machinery 

Metal  goods 

Oils 

Paper 

Pottery 

Rubber  products,  hard  and  soft. 

Shipbuilding 

Silk  goods,  broad  and  ribbon 

Steel  and  Iron,  structural 

Steel  and  iron,  forging 

Woolen  and  worsted  goods 


Twenty-five  industries. 
Other  industries 


All  industries. 


63675— No,  79-09 20 


2,037 
2,249 
1,964 
6,742 
6,546 
7,223 


5,462 

1,885 

6,263 

5,563 

3,091  , 

5,6)6 

2,042 

19,154 
5, 654 
3,683  I 
2,287  | 
4,646  ' 
5,761 
3,523 

22,456  I 
3,295 
2,569 
8,531 


2,445 
1,996 
2,065 
7,419 
6,839 
8,376 
1,867 
6,739 
1,915 
6,190 
5,832 
3,482 
5,722 
2,317 

24,393 
6,751 
3,753 
2,419 
4,833 
6,280 
3,822 

21,543 
3,429 
2,882 
8,965 


$543.17 
472.18 
894.37 
448.40 
487.49 
316.70 
541.00 
510.23 
659.50 
539.97 
586.47 
645.97 
523.60 
401.71 
599.06 
471.95 
635.67 
497.34 
593.91 
480.11 
568.89 
438.54 
598.08 
615. 10 
373.43 


138,242 
100,871 


152,274  | 
107,798 


239,113  >  260,072 


511.06  I 
456.58  ' 


488.49  I 


9585.24 
629.14 
898.31 
469.02 
513. 49- 
294.78. 
596.21 
519.52 
686.32 
569.60 
581.53 
682.31 
617.5* 
433.75 
631.37 
450.45- 
644.10* 
502.27 
629.95 
489.76 
677.56- 
434.72 
627.34 
649.35 
385.30- 


534.42 
465.76- 


505.96- 
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Steam  Railroads. — For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907,  the  7 
railroads  in  the  State  employed  45,810  persons  for  an  average  of  292 
days  per  person,  each  working  an  average  of  10.6  hours  per  day.  The 
total  paid  in  wages  amounted  to  $28,987,303,  the  average  wages  per 
day  being  $2.17  and  the  average  yearly  earnings  per  employee  $632.99. 
Five  of  the  companies  reported  the  number  of  employees  injured 
during  the  year  as  1,567,  the  injuries  of  90  resulting  in  death. 

Cost  of  Living. — This  is  a  continuation  of  the  presentation  of 
previous  years,  and  shows  the  retail  prices  of  50  items  of  food  and 
2  other  commodities  (common  soap  and  kerosene  oil)  in  the  principal 
markets  in  all  counties  of  the  State  in  the  month  of  June,  1907. 
Comparisons  with  retail  prices  in  1906  and  in  1898  (the  year  the 
investigation  was  begun)  are  also  given.  Taking  the  list  of  com- 
modities together,  the  prices  in  1907  as  compared  with  the  prices  in 
1906  show  an  increase  of  9.7  per  cent,  which  is  the  largest  increase 
in  the  cost  of  living  shown  by  the  records  of  any  one  year  since  the 
annual  cost  of  living  inquiry  was  begun,  in  1898.  The  total  net  in- 
crease, however,  was  largely  due  to  advances  in  the  price  of  first  and 
second  quality  flour  per  25-pound  bag  and  in  the  price  of  new  and 
old  potatoes  per  bushel.  Apart  from  these  4  items  the  remaining 
46  articles  of  food  show  an  advance  in  1907,  as  compared  with  1906, 
of  only  2.9  per  cent. 

Fruit  and  Vegetable  Canning. — In  1906  there  were  44  canneries 
from  which  returns  were  received.  Invested  capital  to  the  amount  of 
$920,045  and  wages  paid  to  the  amount  of  $341,883  were  reported  by 
the  canneries.  The  44  canneries  gave  employment  to  4,865  wage- 
earners — 2,121  males  and  2,744  females.  The  selling  value  of  the 
product  amounted  to  $1,581,418. 

New*  Jersey  as  a  Manufacturing  State. — A  brief  historical  re- 
view of  the  growth  of  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  State  for 
the  fifty-five-year  period  1850  to  1905  is  presented  in  this  section. 
The  capital  invested  in  manufactures  in  1850  was  $22,293,258,  as  con- 
trasted with  $715,060,174  in  1905;  the  number  of  wage-earners  in 
1850  was  37,830,  as  contrasted  with  266,336  in  1905;  the  amount  paid 
in  wages  in  1850  was  $9,364,740,  as  contrasted  with  $128,168,801  in 

1905,  and  the  total  value  of  the  manufactured  product  in  1850  was 
$39,851,256,  as  contrasted  with  $774,369,025  in  1905. 

Economic  Changes  in  the  Building  Trades. — The  purpose  of 
this  inquiry  was  to  ascertain  what  changes  had  taken  place  in  wages 
and  working  hours  during  the  period  between  the  years  1896  and 

1906,  and  incidentally  how  far  rents  for  the  different  classes  of  build- 
ings had  been  affected  thereby.  The  field  of  inquiry  was  limited  to 
Essex  County,  and  the  information  presented  was  derived  entirely 
from  statements  made  by  employers  who  had  been  in  business,  with 
but  one  exception,  for  periods  ranging  from  8  to  40  years.  The 
trades  or  occupations  considered  are  15  in  number.    The  questions 
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submitted  were  designed  to  bring  out  the  fullest  information  possible 
relating  to  the  comparatively  new  form  of  business  organization  that 
has  resulted  from  the  almost  complete  unionization  of  the  building 
trades. 

Relative  to  rents,  the  inquiry  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  funda- 
mentally, the  general  advance  may  be  safely  said  to  be  due  to  the 
general  and  widely  diffused  prosperity  of  recent  years,  which  has 
created  a  desire  for  better  homes,  the  supply  of  which,  partly  by 
reason  of  large  increases  in  the  cost  of  land,  material,  and  labor,  has 
not  as  yet  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  These  circumstances, 
together  with  a  rapidly  growing  population  competing  for  homes, 
account  fully  for  the  advance  in  rents. 

Bureau  of  Statistics  of  Labor  and  Industries. — Under  this  title 
is  presented  a  historical  review  of  the  work  of  the  various  state 
bureaus  of  labor  statistics,  with  special  reference  to  and  detail  of  that 
of  the  New  Jersey  bureau,  which  has  had  an  organization  for  thirty 
years. 

Industrial  Chronology. — This  record  is  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1907.  During  the  period  there  were  581  corporations 
organized  in  the  State  for  industrial  purposes,  having  an  aggregate 
capitalization  of  $88,750,500;  165  new  buildings  were  erected  and 
equipped  for  manufacturing  purposes  and  156  old  plants  more  or  less 
enlarged;  10  manufacturing  plants  were  moved  into  New  Jersey  from 
other  States  (6  from  New  York  and  4  from  Pennsylvania) ;  18  manu- 
facturing plants  were  permanently  closed  and  35  closed  for  a  period 
ranging  from  two  weeks  to  one  month  or  over;  117  plants  suffered 
from  fire,  some  being  totally  destroyed,  the  losses  of  108  reporting 
that  item  amounting  to  $2,217,717,  all  but  a  small  part  of  which  was 
covered  by  insurance;  there  were  149  instances  in  which  employees 
received  an  increase  in  wages  (ranging  from  2.}  to  15  per  cent),  and 4 
firms  reduced  the  hours  of  weekly  labor  (five  hours  in  2  cases  and 
three  hours  in  2  cases) ;  1,898  wage-earners  (440  being  railroad  em- 
ployees) were  injured  while  at  work,  of  which  number  425  (180  being 
railroad  employees)  died  from  the  injuries  received;  162  strikes  of 
greater  or  less  duration  occurred,  84  being  for  increase  in  wages,  4 
for  reduction  of  working  hours,  12  for  increase  of  wages  and  reduc- 
tion of  working  hours  combined,  11  against  the  employment  of  non- 
union men,  7  for  the  reinstatement  of  discharged  union  men,  and  the 
remainder  for  various  other  causes.  There  were  34  new  labor  unions 
organized  during  the  chronological  period  covered.  In  addition  to 
these  there  was  1  organization  of  women  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting,  as  far  as  possible,  all  labor  unions  and  the  members 
thereof  by  pledging  themselves  to  buy  only  such  goods  as  are  the 
products  of  union  labor  and  to  prevail  upon  their  friends  to  do 
likewise. 
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OHIO. 

Thirty-first  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
State  of  Ohio,  for  the  year  1907.  M.  D.  Ratchford,  Commissioner. 
523  pp. 

This  report  consists  of  four  parts  in  which  are  presented  the  follow- 
ing subjects:  Laws  governing  the  bureau,  laws  to  license  and  regu- 
late private  employment  agencies,  and  recent  court  decisions,  13 
pages;  manufactures,  444  pages;  coal  mining,  20  pages;  free  public 
employment  offices,  18  pages ;  chronology  of  labor  bureaus,  3  pages. 

Manufactures. — Tables  are  given  for  1906,  showing,  by  industries, 
for  each  of  the  five  principal  cities,  the  remaining  cities  and  villages, 
and  totals  for  the  State,  the  number  of  establishments  reported,  cap- 
ital invested,  value  of  goods  manufactured,  amount  paid  for  rent, 
taxes,  and  insurance,  total  amount  paid  in  wages,  number  and 
monthly  pay  of  salaried  employees,  number  of  male  and  of  female 
wage-earners,  number  employed  by  occupations,  and  average  number 
of  days  worked,  average  daily  wages,  average  yearly  earnings,  and 
average  hours  of  daily  labor.  Other  tables  show,  by  industries,  the 
number  in  each  occupation  affected  by  a  change  of  wages  during  the 
year. 

The  9,337  establishments  from  which  returns  were  received  for 
1906  reported  an  invested  capital  of  $494,559,455,  and  goods  pro- 
duced or  manufactured  to  the  value  of  $1,008,535,149.22.  Wages  paid 
358,292  males  and  66,140  females,  or  a  total  of  424,432  wage-earners, 
aggregated  $219,039,431.58,  and  salaries  aggregating  $44,240,675.16 
were  paid  to  38,878  persons  employed  as  superintendents,  office  help, 
etc.  During  the  year  113,014  employees  received  an  average  increase 
in  wages  of  8.7  per  cent,  and  8,702  employees  suffered  an  average 
reduction  in  wages  of  5.2  per  cent. 

The  number  of  establishments  reporting  in  1906  was  823  more  than 
in  1905,  the  value  of  manufactured  products  was  $134,836,655.62 
more  than  that  of  1905,  and  the  amount  paid  in  wages  during  the 
year  was  increased  by  $29,062,032.35.  The  aggregate  invested  capital 
exceeded  that  reported  for  1905  by  $44,857,267,  and  the  salaries  paid 
superintendents,  office  help,  etc.,  showed  an  increase  of  $5,732,229. 

Coal  Mining. — Tables  are  given,  by  counties,  showing  number  of 
mines  reporting,  average  number  of  employees,  capital  invested, 
value  of  production,  wages  and  salaries  paid,  average  daily  wages, 
average  yearly  earnings,  average  days  worked,  average  hours  of 
daily  labor,  number  in  each  occupation  affected  by  a  change  of  wages 
during  the  year,  etc.  The  following  comparative  table  presents  a 
summary  of  mining  statistics  for  the  years  1905  and  1906 : 
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STATISTICS  OF  COAL  MINING,  1905  AND  1006. 


Items. 


Number  of  mines  reporting 

Number  of  employees 

Number  of  salaried  employees 

Invested  capital 

Value  of  product 

Amount  paid  for  rent,  taxes,  and  insurance, 

Amount  paid  in  wages 

Amount  paidinsalaries 

Average  days  worked  per  employee 

Average  daily  wages  per  employee 

Average  yearly  earnings  per  employee 

Average  hours  of  daily  work 

Number  affected  by  advance  in  wages 

Number  affected  by  reduction  in  wages 

Average  percent  advance  in  wages 

Average  per  cent  reduction  in  wages 


1905. 


«  37, 673 

970 

$36,630,252.00 

$24,986,266.90 

$610,508.94 

$18,872,894.72 

$973,388.40 

173 

$2.48 

$429.04 

8 

164 

2 

8.9 

13.2 


1906. 


574 

5  42,080 

953 

$35,761,855.00 

$20,864,427.70 

$611,116.79 

$19,467,843.63 

$989,840.76 

171 

$2.61 

$446.31 

8 

40,634 


5.7 


Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ). 


13 

+  4,407 

17 

-  $868,397.00 
+$1,878,160.80 
+  $607.85 
+  $694,948.91 
+     $16,462.36 

-  2 
+  $0.13 
+             $17.27 


40,470 

2 

3.2 

13.2 


a  Average  for  the  year,  taken  from  monthly  returns, 
b  Number  for  the  year,  taken  from  yearly  returns. 

Free  Public  Employment  Offices. — In  addition  to  a  text  report 
and  an  itemized  statement  of  the  expenses  of  each  of  the  five  offices 
for  the  year  ending  October  31,  1907,  tables  are  given  showing,  by 
years,  the  results  of  the  operations  of  each  office  from  date  of  organi- 
zation, and  for  each  week  of  the  period  October  26,  1906,  to  October 
31, 1907. 

The  following  table  shows  the  operations  of  the  five  free  public  em- 
ployment offices  of  the  State  for  the  period  October  26, 1906,  to  Octo- 
ber 31, 1907: 

OPERATIONS  OF  FREE   PUBLIC  EMPLOYMENT    OFFICES,  OCTOBER  26,  1006,  TO 

OCTOBER  31, 1907. 


City. 

Situations  wanted. 

Help  wanted. 

Positions  secured. 

I 
Males.     Females. 

1 

i 
Males.   .  Females. 

1 

Males. 

Females. 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

4,935 
2,462 

3,274 
2,442 
1,989 
2,778 
1,782 

6,894 
4,863 
3,724 
4,211 
4,850 

4,370 
3,605 
2,266 
5,146 
2,220 

4,703 
2,353 
3,661 
3,720 
2,767 

3,151 
2,364 

Cincinnati 

4,030 
4,215 
3,223 

Dayton 

2,719 
1,425 

Toledo 

Total 

18,865 

12,265 

24,542 

17,607 

17,204 

11,338 

Since  the  organization  in  1890  of  the  five  free  public  employment 
offices  there  has  been  a  total  of  464,109  applications  for  situations 
wanted,  434,396  applications  for  help  wanted,  and  292,627  positions 
secured.  Of  applications  for  situations  63.1  per  cent  were  filled,  and 
of  applications  for  help  67.3  per  cent  were  filled. 

The  expenses  of  the  five  offices  for  the  year  ending  October  31, 
1907  (excluding  salaries),  were  $2,292.90,  of  which  the  expenses  of 
the  Cleveland  office  were  $507.37,  the  Columbus  office  $340.78,  the 
Cincinnati  office  $507.05,  the  Dayton  office  $511.67,  and  the  Toledo 
office  $126.03. 
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La  Oficina  de  Estadistica  del  Trabajo.    Ministerio  de  Industria  i 
Obras  Publican    75  pp. 

The  Chilean  ministry  of  industry  and  public  works  publishes  in 
this  report  an  account  of  the  creation  and  initiatory  work  of  the 
office  for  the  collection  of  labor  statistics,  which  has  recently  been 
organized  as  a  branch  of  that  executive  department.  The  pamphlet 
comprises  three  chapters,  the  first  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  considera- 
tion of  the  disturbed  economic  and  industrial  conditions  resulting 
from  the  earthquake  of  August  16,  1906,  which  occasioned  a  con- 
siderable advance  in  the  cost  of  living  and  a  general  scarcity  of 
labor  due  to  the  greatly  increased  activity  in  the  building  industry 
following  that  catastrophe.  The  chapter  also  enumerates  the  various 
measures  employed  by  the  minister  of  industry  and  public  works  in 
furtherance  of  his  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  bureau  of  labor 
statistics,  and  includes  the  draft  of  a  law  providing  for  such  an  office, 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Chilean  Congress  on  January  16,  1907, 
but  upon  which  no  action  was  taken. 

The  second  chapter  gives  an  account  of  the  creation  by  ministerial 
decree  of  April  5,  1907,  of  a  bureau  within  the  ministry  of  industry 
and  public  works  with  the  following  functions,  the  task  of  organiza- 
tion being  delegated  to  the  chief  of  the  division  of  agricultural 
statistics : 

To  collect,  classify,  and  publish  information  relating  to  labor,  par- 
ticularly that  employed  in  industrial  establishments;  to  inquire  into 
the  number  and  class  of  operatives  employed  in  each  industry  and  the 
number  and  class  of  those  whom  the  development  of  each  industry 
would  require ;  to  ascertain  the  wages  paid  to  workingmen,  estimated 
by  the  day  and  by  the  hour ;  to  collect  information  in  regard  to  acci- 
dents to  labor ;  to  study  the  length  of  the  working  day  and  the  general 
condition  of  employment;  to  investigate  the  cost  of  workingmen's 
houses;  and  to  undertake  such  other  investigations  as  the  Govern- 
ment may  desire  to  commit  to  its  charge. 

A  circular  requesting  information  concerning  the  principal  sub- 
jects enumerated  in  the  decree  was  addressed  to  the  chief  officials 
of  the  several  provinces  and  departments  comprising  the  Republic, 
and  from  returns  received  tables  were  prepared  which  show  for  those 
subdivisions  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  industrial  estab- 
lishments, the  average  daily  wages  paid  in  various  occupations  and 
industries  during  the  months  of  November  and  December,  1906,  in 
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some  instances  figures  for  1903  being  also  given  by  way  of  compari- 
son. From  the  information  thus  collected  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons industrially  employed  is  estimated  at  43,044. 

Copies  of  the  blanks  used  in  the  collection  of  the  data,  together  with 
the  correspondence  relating  to  that  and  other  matters  concerning 
the  work  of  the  bureau,  are  reproduced  in  the  report. 

The  last  chapter  contains  a  discussion  of  the  organization  and 
functions  of  bureaus  of  labor  statistics  in  other  countries  and  a  brief 
statement  of  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  the  Chilean  bureau. 

ITALY. 

/  Lavoratori  delle  Miniere.  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e 
Commercio.    Ufficio  del  Lavoro.    Parte  Prima,  287  pp.     1907. 

This  report  presents  the  results  of  an  investigation  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  employees  in  the  mines  and  quarries  of  Italy,  under- 
taken in  1906,  by  the  bureau  of  labor  of  the  ministry  of  agriculture, 
industry,  and  commerce  at  the  request  of  the  Mine  Labor  Congress  of 

1904.  The  superior  council  of  labor  in  the  same  year  expressed  its 
approval  of  such  a  study.  The  topics  discussed  are  the  age,  conjugal 
condition,  days  lost  on  account  of  sickness,  daily  wages,  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  workers. 

Acconding  to  data  published  in  the  annual  mineral  statistics  for 

1905,  the  total  number  of  persons  in  the  Kingdom  in  1905  employed 
in  mining  was  63,996  and  in  quarrying  59,342. 

The  age  grouping  of  employees  in  mines  and  quarries  is  shown  in 
the  following  table : 

PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IX  MINES  AND  IN  QUARRIES  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP, 
AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  1906. 


Industry. 


Mining 53,705 


Per  cent  of  employees— 


Num- 
ber 
of  em-     ^r««*« 
ploy«».  of  *"> 
under. 


Quarrying 11,646 


l*72?.Mto21 
years 
of  age. 


6.1 
4.5 


22.1 
18.5 


22  to  30  31  to  40 
years  years 
of  age.    of  age. 


25.8 
23.2  . 


21.1 
22.1 


41  to  50 
years 
of  age. 


15.1 
17.2 


51  to  60 
years 
of  age. 


7.5 
10.1 


Over  60 
years 
of  age. 


2.3 
4.4 


The  largest  percentage  of  workers  in  mining  is  shown  to  be  between 
the  ages  of  22  and  30,  with  a  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  workers 
in  the  higher  ages.  In  quarrying  the  distribution  among  the  groups 
is  more  uniform,  but  also  shows  the  same  general  features. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  investigation  in  regard 
to  the  conjugal  condition  of  the  workers  in  the  two  industries : 

CONJUGAL  CONDITION  OP  EMPLOYEES  IN  MINES  AND  IN  QUARRIES,  BY  AGE 
GROUPS,  AT  THE  BEGINNING  OF  1906. 


Age  group. 


Employees  in  mines. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per  cent  of— 


Single. 


Married. 


Wid- 
owed. 


Employees  in  quarries. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per  cent  of— 


Single. 


Married. 


Wid- 
owed. 


15  years  or  under 

16  to  21  years 

22  to  30  years 

31  to  40  years...., 

41  to  50  years 

51  to  60  years 

Over  60  years 

Total , 


3,161 
11,116 
12,582 
10,375 
7,514 
3,765 
1,182 


100.0 
96.6 
60.6 
19.3 
10.0 
7.4 
5.8 


3.4 
39.1 
79.4 
87.1 
87.2 
83.5 


0.3 
1.3 
2.9 
5.4 
10.7 


572 
2,144 
2,705 
2,579 
2,006 
1,184 

515 


100.0 
95.2 
47.6 
11.8 
8.1 
6.5 
5.8 


4.7 
51.6 
86.6 
88.8 
86.9 
81.9 


0.1 
.8 
1.6 
3.0 
6.6 
12.2 


49,695 


49.5 


1.5 


11,707 


38.1 


59.5 


2.3 


The  table  indicates  that  there  is  an  apparent  tendency  for  mar- 
riage to  occur  earlier  in  life  among  the  quarry  workers  than  among 
the  mine  workers. 

The  number  of  working  days  lost  on  account  of  sickness  during 
the  year  1905  by  the  mine  and  quarry  workers  is  as  follows: 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  MINES  AND  IN  QUARRIES  AND f  AVER  AGE 
NUMBER  OF  WORKING  DAYS  LOST  PER  EMPLOYEE  ON  ACCOUNT  OF  SICKNESS, 
BY  AGE  GROUPS,  1905. 


Age  group. 


15  years  or  under 

16  to  21  years 

22  to  30  years 

31  to  40  years 

41  to  50  years 

51  to  60  years 

Over  60  years 

Total 


Employees  in 
mines. 


Number. 


1,984 
7,581 
9,114 
7,479 
5,363 
2,577 
800 


34,898 


Average 
days  lost. 


3.7 
4.6 
6.0 
6.7 
6.9 
9.5 
9.3 


6.2 


Employees  in 
quarries. 


Number. 


185 
705 
906 
890 
765 
437 
206 


4,094 


Average 
days  lost. 


7.9 
7.9 
7.8 
8.6 
9.0 
13.6 
10.2 


9.0 


While  the  total  number  of  quarry  workers  investigated  is  much 
smaller  than  the  number  of  mine  workers,  the  data  may,  however,  be 
regarded  as  representative.  According  to  the  preceding  table,  the 
rate  of  sickness  is  uniformly  higher  for  quarry  workers  for  each  of 
the  age  groups.  For  both  the  mine  and  the  quarry  workers  there  is  a 
general  tendency  to  a  higher  sickness  rate  with  increasing  age.  Both 
classes  of  workers  show  a  lower  rate  for  the  ages  over  60,  but  this  is 
probably  due  to  special  influences. 

The  two  following  tables  show  by  age  groups  the  per  cent  of 
workers  in  mines  and  in  quarries  receiving  each  classified  daily  rate 
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of  wages  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1906.    The  tables  are  based  on 
data  for  53,795  employees  in  mines  and  11,646  employees  in  quarries. 

PER   CENT  OF  MINE  EMPLOYEES  RECEIVING   EACH   CLASSIFIED  DAILY   RATE 
OF  WAGES  AT  BEGINNING  OF  1000,  BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


Per  cent  of  employees  in  each  wage  class— 

Daily  wage  rate. 

15 

years 

of  age  or 

under. 

16  to 
21  years 
of  age. 

22to 
30  years 
of  age. 

31  to 
40  years 
of  age. 

41  to 
50  years 
of  age. 

51  to 
60  years 
of  age. 

Over 

60  years 
of  age. 

All 
ages. 

0.50  lira  (10.097)  or  under 

0.8 

8.4 

28.1 

27.1 

27.2 

4.2 

2.4 

.6 

.4 

.5 

.3 

01 

2.2 

7.3 

13.0 

28.3 

16.1 

13.5 

5.7 

6.1 

5.1 

1.7 

.6 

.2 

.1 

01 

.3 

1.0 

1.9 

6.2 

11.8 

19.1 

13.7 

17.1 

17.0 

7.6 

2.9 

.8 

.5 

02 

.2 

2.7 

2.3 

5.0 

0.3 

17.8 

9.0 

15.8 

21.4 

10.7 

4.2 

.9 

.5 

Ol 

0.51  lira  ($0,098)  to  0.75  lira  ($0,145)  . . 
0.76  lira  ($0,147)  to  1.00  lira  (10.193)  . . 
1.01  lire  ($0,196)  to  1 .25  lire  ($0.241). . . 
1.26  lire  ($0,243)  to  1.50  lire  ($0.290). .. 
1.61  lire  ($0,291)  to  1.75  lire  ($0.338). . . 
1.76  lire  ($0,340)  to  2.00  lire  ($0.386). .. 
2.01  lire  ($0,388)  to  2.25  lire  ($0.434). . . 
2.26  lire  ($0,436)  to  2.50  lire  ($0.483). . . 
2.61  lire  ($0,484)  to  3.00  lire  ($0.679). . . 
3.01  lire  ($0,581)  to  4.00  lire  ($0.772). . . 
4.01  lire  ($0,774)  to  5.50  lire  ($1.062). . . 

Ol 

.8 

1.0 

3.7 

7.2 

15.9 

12.6 

19.9 

21.1 

11.8 

4.1 

1.1 

.7 

Ol 

.9 

.9 

3.6 

6.8 

15.7 

10.6 

18.7 

22.3 

13.0 

5.4 

1.3 

.8 

Ol 
1.2 
1.5 
3.6 
7.4 
17.1 
10  7 
19.1 
20.9 
11.2 
5.7 
1.1 
.4 

1.1 
4.1 
5.6 
11.2 
10.1 
15.4 
101 
14.6 
1&4 
7.9 
3.1 

5.51  lire  ($1,063)  to  7.00  lire  ($1.351). . . 

.8 

7.01  lire  ($1,353)  or  over 

.5 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

ioao 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

PER  CENT  OF  EMPLOYEES  IN  QUARRIES  RECEIVING  EACH  CLASSIFIED  DAILY 
RATE  OF  WAGES  AT  BEGINNING  OF  1006,   BY  AGE  GROUPS. 


Dally  wage  rate. 


Per  cent  of  employees  in  each  wage  class— 


15  years    16  to 


of  age  or 
under. 


22to 
21  years  30  years 
of  age.    of  age. 


31  to  I   41  to  I   51  to  I   Over 
40  years  50  years  60  years  60  years 
of  age.    of  age.    of  age.  <  of  as 


AH 


or  under 

to  0.75  lira  ($0,145). 
to  1.00  lira  ($0,193). 
to  1.25  lire  ($0,241). 
to  1.50  lire  ($0,290), 
to  1.75  lire  ($0,338). 
to  2.00  lire  ($0,386) 
to  2.25  lire  ($0,434) 
to  2.50  lire  ($0,483) 
to  3.00  lire  ($0,579) 
to  4.00  lire  ($0,772) 
to  5.50  lire  ($1,082) 
to  7.00  lire  ($1,351) 
or  over 


11.3 

12.5 

31.7 

13.0 

12.9 

6.9 

4.6 

1.5 

2.5 

2.7 

.8 

.6 


0.6 

2.6 

7.1 

5.8 

11.5 

6.9 

16.2 

8.1 

13.3 

15.7 

11.6 

.4 

.1 

.1 


0.1 

.3 

2.6 

1.3 

3.4 

4.0 

7.0 

6.8 

12.5 

25.9 

32.6 

3.5 

.7 

.3 


0.2 

1.9 

.9 

3.1 

2.4 

7.3 

6.1 

12.1 

21.4 

35.1 

7.2 

1.8 

.5 


2.0 
1.2 
3.2 
4.4 

7.1 

5.4 

12.0 

22.0 

32.3 

8.8 

1.1 

.5 


0.1 

.3 

2.3 

1.0 

3.9 

5.7 

7.8 

7.5 

12.8 

23.9 

27.6 

5.8 

1.0 

.3 


Total. 


100.0     100.0     ioao     100.0     100.0     1000     100.0 


0.2 

.8 

5.4 

3.7 

7.5 

4.2 

12.4 

8.3 

14.5 

21.9 

18.2 

2.5 

.4 


0.7 

1.2 

4.6 

2.6 

5.5 

4.5 

9.0 

6.3 

12.2 

20.9 

26.6 

4.7 

.9 

.3 


10O0 


The  table  for  mine  workers  shows  that  the  most  frequent  rates  for 
persons  15  years  of  age  or  under  are  from  0.76  to  1.50  lire  (14.7  to 
29.0  cents)  per  day;  for  persons  16  to  21  years  of  age  the  most  fre- 
quent rates  are  from  1.01  to  2.00  lire  (19.5  to  38.6  cents)  per  day;  for 
persons  22  to  30  years  of  age  the  most  frequent  rates  are  from  1.51  to 
3.00  lire  (29.1  to  57.9  cents)  per  day;  for  persons  31  to  40  years  of 
age  the  most  frequent  rates  are  from  1.76  to  4.00  lire  (34.0  to  77.2 
cents)  per  day,  and  the  same  rates  occur  most  frequently  for  persons 
over  40  years  of  age,  though  there  is  a  tendency  to  a  decrease  in  the 
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ages  over  60.  For  all  mine  workers  the  most  frequent  rates  are  from 
1.26  to  3.00  lire  (24.3  to  57.9  cents)  per  day. 

The  table  for  quarry  workers  shows  that  the  higher  wage  rates 
occur  more  frequently  than  in  the  case  of  the  mine  workers.  For 
persons  15  years  of  age  or  under  the  rates  from  0.50  lira  (9.7  cents)  or 
under  to  1.50  lire  (29.0  cents)  occur  for  over  80  per  cent  of  the  work- 
ers; for  persons  16  years  to  21  years  of  age  the  most  frequent  rates 
are  from  1.26  to  4.00  lire  (24.3  to  77.2  cents)  per  day;  for  persons  22 
years  to  60  years  or  over  there  is  a  tendency  for  uniformity  in  rates, 
2.26  to  4.00  lire  (43.6  to  77.2  cents)  per  day  being  the  predominating 
rates.    The  same  rates  also  predominate  for  all  the  quarry  workers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  mine  workers 
among  the  various  occupations,  as  well  as  the  number  of  days  worked 
and  the  average  wages. 

NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  MINING  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION,  AVERAGE 
DAYS  WORKED,  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  RECEIVED  IN  EACH  OCCU- 
PATION, 1005. 


Occupation. 


Average  number  of  persons  employed. 


Males. 


Under 
15  years 
of  age. 


15/ears 
of  age 
or  over. 


Under 
15  years 
of  age. 


Females. 


15  years 
of  age 
or  over. 


Total. 


Aver- 

number 
of  days 
worked. 


Aver- 

daffy 
wages. 


Workers  below  ground: 

Overseers,  foremen,  etc 

Pump  men 

Engineers,  firemen,  etc 

Timbermen,  etc 

Masons  and  helpers 

Miners,  maintenance  men,  etc 

Miners,  pick  men,  drill  men 

Laborers,  carrying  boys,  trammers., 

Engine  tenders,  brakemen,  etc 

Sifters 

Miscellaneous 


37 


2,776 
'""43 


862 

492 

05 

628 

1,527 

1,410 

15,885 

10,607 

1,494 

25 


Total. 


2,856 


33,709 


Workers  above  ground: 

Overseers,  foremen,  watchmen,  etc 

Engineers,  firemen,  pump  men 

Machinists,  lathe  men,  etc 

Blacksmiths,  fitters,  apprentices 

Masons  and  helpers 

Carpenters  and  apprentices 

Road  men,  etc 

Pick  men,  drill  men 

Laborers,  carrier  boys,  trammers,  furnace 

men 

Engine  tenders,  brakemen,  etc 

Sifters 

Screeners 

Washory  workers 

Kiln  men,  etc 

Weigh  men 

Miscellaneous 


19 
740 
'267' 


104 


671 
652 

94 
651 
381 
289 

26 
1,710 

5,473 
888 
843 
102 
202 

1,075 
31 

1,769 


13 

*i46 
..... 


Total. 


1,237 


14,857 


160 


Workers  below  ground  and  workers  above 
ground 


48,566 


160 


492 

95 

628 

1,564 

1,410 

15,885 

13,391 

1,494 

25 

727 


313 
306 
323 
297 
314 
229 
266 
253 
268 
250 
281 


10.66 
.33 
.55 
.52 
.37 
.43 
.52 
.32 
.43 
.37 
.42 


36,573 


265 


.44 


133 

*890 
39 
89 


48 


682 
660 

94 
707 
409 
292 

26 
1,729» 

6,359 
888 

2,146 
147 
295 

1,076 
31 

1,921 


342 
296 
283 
285 
277 
284 
287 
302 

261 
269 
280 
304 
278 
278 
327 
283 


.54 
.52 
.69 
.49 
.48 
.55 


.36 
.43 
.24 
.33 
.34 
.43 
.52 
.43 


1,208 


17,462 


277 


.43 


1,216 


54,035 


269 


.43 


The  largest  number  of  workers  was  employed  as  miners,  pick  men, 
etc.,  and  as  laborers.     The  average  number  of  days  worked  by  both 
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below  ground  and  above  ground  workers  was  269,  with  a  slightly- 
higher  number  for  the  above  ground  workers. 

The  same  data  are  given  in  the  following  table  for  the  quarry 
workers: 

NUMBER  OP  PERSONS  EMPLOYED  IN  QUARRIES  IN  EACH  OCCUPATION,  AVER- 
AGE DAYS  WORKED,  AND  AVERAGE  DAILY  WAGES  RECEIVED  IN  EACH 
OCCUPATION,  1905. 


Average  number  of  persons  employed. 

Aver- 
age 
number 

of  days 
worked. 

Occupation. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Aver- 
age 
dally 
wages. 

Under 
15  years 
of  age. 

15  years 
of  age 
or  over. 

Under 
15  years 
of  age. 

15  years 
of  age 
or  over. 

Superintendents,  contractors 

659 

37 

21 

28 

64 

117 

33 

1,341 

4,169 

2,483 

287 

68 

1,878 

466 

58 

40 

650 

659 

37 

21 

28 

64 

124 

33 

1,341 

4,195 

2,597 

495 

.58 

1,901 

487 

62 

40 

763 

249 

266 
275 
244 
253 
246 
263 
243 
233 
242 
243 
266 
239 
243 
240 
24S 
209 

10.81 

Foremen,  bosses,  etc 

.58 

Carpenters 

.56 

Masons 

.52 

Machinists 

.62 

Blacksmiths,  etc 

7 

.58 

s44 

Miners 

.55 

Quarrymen 

26 

09 

208 

.56 

Laborers 

4 

11 

.44 

Apprentices 

.25 

Clearers,  diggers,  etc 

.47 

Chiller*.  snnaiOTs 

23 
6 
4 

.61 

Carters,  loaders,  etc 

15 

.49 

Btone  breakers,  etc 

.53 

KUn  men ..../,...                            ... 

.36 

Miscellaneous 

71 

16 

26 

.49 

Total 

444 

12,389 

20 

52 

12,905 

238 

.53 

The  occupations  in  which  the  largest  number  of  workers  was  en- 
gaged were  miners,  quarrymen,  laborers  and  fchiselers,  etc.  The  aver- 
age number  of  days  worked  was  238. 

Salari  ed  Orari  net  Lavori  Ediliai,  Stradali,  Idraidici  e  di  Bonifica, 
1906.  Ufficio  del  Lavoro,  Ministero  di  Agricoltura,  Industria  e 
Commercio.    1907*    111  pp. 

Since  October,  1005,  the  bureau  of  labor  of  the  Italian  department 
of  agriculture,  industry,  and  commerce  has  conducted  monthly  in- 
quiries into  the  amount,  character,  and  conditions  of  labor  performed 
upon  the  various  kinds  of  construction  and  repair  work  carried  on 
by  or  on  behalf  of  the  State.  This  information  is  collected  through 
the  offices  of  the  government  engineers  charged  with  the  direction  of 
the  work. 

The  present  report  shows  the  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  the 
different  classes  of  employees  for  the  year  1906.  The  volume  com- 
prises three  chapters  of  descriptive  matter,  followed  by  a  detailed 
tabular  presentation  of  the  data  gathered,  the  latter  being  arranged 
by  occupations  and  localities.  The  first  chapter  contains  a  general 
account  of  the  plan  and  scope  of  the  inquiry  and  of  the  method  em- 
ployed in  the  collection  of  the  information.  The  second  chapter 
relates  to  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  general  and  contains  a  table 
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showing,  by  months  and  by  localities,  the  usual  length  of  the  workday 
in  a  number  of  specified  occupations.  The  third  chapter  is  devoted 
to  a  consideration  of  the  wages  paid  and  working  time  most  generally 
observed  upon  public  works  in  each  of  the  16  principal  subdivisions 
of  the  Kingdom. 

An  appendix  shows,  for  the  same  territorial  groups,  the  aggregate 
days  of  work  during  each  month  of  the  year  1906,  classified  by  char- 
acter of  the  enterprise  and  occupation  of  the  persons  employed. 

RUSSIA. 

Chislennost  i  Sostav  rabochikh  v  Rossii  na  osnovanii  dannykh  pervoi 
v8eob8hchei  perepisi  naselenia  Rossiislcoi  Imperii  1897  goda  {Num- 
ber and  distribution  of  wage-workers  in  Russia,  based  upon  the 
data  of  the  first  general  census  of  population  of  the  Russian  Empire 
in  1897).  Prepared  according  to  the  requests  of  the  Ministries  of 
Finance  and  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  and  published  by  the 
Ministry  of  Interior.  2  vols.,  xx,  300;  600  pp.  St.  Petersburg, 
1906. 

This  report  includes  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  data  relating  to 
wage-workers  employed  in  Russian  industry  and  commerce,  according 
to  the  first  Russian  census  of  1897,  and  in  less  detail  to  the  wage- 
workers  employed  in  agriculture  and  other  branches  of  rural  indus- 
try, in  personal  and  domestic  service,  and  to  unskilled  (common) 
laborers.  It  represents  the  results  of  an  effort  to  study  the  wage- 
earning  class  as  distinguished  from  salaried  employees  in  Russia,  and 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  any  study  of  labor  conditions  in  that 
country. 

The  reports  of  the  first  Russian  census  of  1897,  published  in  1905, 
contain  tables  showing  the  distribution  of  the  population  by  occu- 
pation and  also  analyzing  these  data  by  nationality,  religion,  age, 
educational  standard,  etc.  In  addition  the  original  schedule  also 
contained  the  question  as  to  the  economic  status  of  the  individual, 
i.  e.,  whether  the  person  was  an  independent  producer,  employer, 
salaried  employee,  or  wage-worker.  It  may  be  added  that  in  view 
of  the  low  level  of  wages  the  distinction  between  a  salaried  employee 
and  a  wage-worker  is  much  more  definite  in  Russia  than  it  is  in  the 
United  States.  The  elaboration  of  the  data  showing  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  population  according  to  economic  status  was  not  under- 
taken, however,  because  of  the  expense.  After  the  publication  of 
the  general  census  reports,  tha  ministry  of  finance,  in  view  of  the 
growing  importance  of  the  labor  problem,  suggested  the  desirability 
of  a  report  on  the  wage-earners  in  manufacturing,  mining,  transpor- 
tation, construction,  and  commerce.  The  report  was  prepared  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  ministry  of  interior,  of  which  the  central 
statistical  commission   (intrusted  with  the  entire  work  of  the  first 
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census)  is  a  part,  the  ministry  of  finance,  and  the  ministry  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  the  latter  having  been  organized  in  1905.  To 
this  very  exhaustive  statistical  report  briefer  data  were  added  con- 
cerning the  agricultural  wage-workers,  common  laborers,  and  em- 
ployees in  domestic  service,  thus  furnishing  material  for  the  study  of 
the  entire  wage-earning  class. 

This  report  consists  mainly  of  three  general  tables  relating  to  the 
wage-workers  of  the  first  group  (manufactures,  mining,  transporta- 
tion, commerce,  etc.).  Table  I  shows  the  total  number  of  wage- 
workers  and  of  children  under  15  years,  by  sex,  for  each  industry  and 
by  the  larger  geographical  divisions  and  separate  provinces  (93 
pages).  Table  II  shows  the  distribution  of  the  wage-workers,  by 
sex,  conjugal  condition,  and  size  of  family  for  each  of  28  industrial 
groups  and  each  geographical  division  and  province  (144  pages), 
Table  III  is  the  most  elaborate,  occupying  50  pages  in  the  first  volume 
and  the  entire  600  pages  of  the  second  volume.  It  shows  the  wage- 
workers  by  sex  and  age  groups,  and  under  age  and  sex  groups,  the 
number  of  literates  for  each  industry  (classified  by  28  principal  indus- 
tries and  by  149  branches  of  those  industries)  and  for  each  province. 
The  data  for  the  other  wage-earning  groups  are  stated  briefly  in  12 
pages,  giving  total  number  and  distribution  by  age,  sex,  and  large 
geographical  division,  and  using  a  very  simple  classification  of  10 
groups. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  wage-earners  in  Russia 
by  sex,  main  industry  groups,  and  geographical  divisions : 

NUMBER    OF    WAGE-EARNER8    BY    SEX,    MAIN    INDUSTRY    GROUPS,    AND    GEO- 
GRAPHICAL DIVISIONS,    1897. 


Wage-earners  In  each  group  In- 

Total 

Industry  and  sex. 

European 
Russia. 

Poland. 

Cau- 
casus. 

Siberia. 

Middle 
Asia. 

wage- 
earners. 

Mining,    manufacturing,    transporta- 
tion, and  commerce: 
Male 

2,254,099 
384,079 

259,871 
51,179 

118,390 
4,540 

106,659 
4,328 

37,484 
936 

2,776,503 

Female 

445,062 

Total 

2,638,178 

311,050 

122,930 

110,987 

38,420 

3,221,565 

Agricultural  pursuits: 

Male 

1,281,026 
654,376 

297,711 
142,890 

159,620 
21,413 

124,134 
29,911 

106,362 
4,580 

1,969,453 

Female 

753,170 

Total 

1,836,002 

440,601 

181,033 

154,045 

110,942 

2,722,623 

Common  laborers: 

Male 

479,307 

206,558 

103,415 
50,477 

00,491 
12,253 

55,442 
12,415 

80,771 
3,719 

809,426 

Female 

285,422 

Total 

685,865 

1.-^,892 

102,744 

67,857 

84,490 

1,094,848 

Servants: 

Male 

593,434 
1,054,304 

95,553 
177,931 

45,631 
45,5<9 

25,419 
44,611 

16,564 
13,639 

776,601 

Female 

1,336,034 

Total 

1,647  738 

273,484 

91,180 

70,030 

30,203  ,  2,112,635 

All  occupations: 

Male 

4,608,466 
2,199,317 

756,550 
422,477 

414,132 
83,755 

311,654 
91,265 

241,181 
22,874 

6,331,983 

Female 

2,819,688 

Total 

6,807,783 

1,179,027 

497,887 

402,919 

264,055 

9,151,671 
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The  total  number  of  wage-earners,  as  determined  by  this  investiga- 
tion, was  9,151,671,  of  whom  69.2  per  cent  were  male  and  30.8  per  cent 
female.  In  the  table  is  shown  the  distribution  of  these  wage-earners 
by  sex,  main  industry  groups,  and  geographical  divisions.  The  wage- 
earners  engaged  in  mining,  manufacture,  transportation,  and  com- 
merce constituted  35.2  per  cent,  the  agricultural  laborers  29.7  per  cent, 
the  common  or  unskilled  laborers  12.0  per  cent,  and  the  servants  23.1 
per  cent.  The  greatest  proportion  of  wage-earners  were  in  European 
Russia,  with  74.4  per  cent,  and  Poland,  with  12.9  per  cent,  leaving 
only  12.7  per  cent  for  the  entire  expanse  of  Asiatic  Russia  and  the 
Caucasus.  If  the  industrial  wage-earners  alone  (those  employed  in 
mining,  manufacturing,  transportation,  and  commerce)  are  taken  into 
consideration,  a  still  smaller  portion  was  found  in  Asiatic  Russia  and 
Caucasus,  as  European  Russia  had  81.9  per  cent,  Poland  9.7  per 
cent,  Caucasus  3.8  per  cent,  Siberia  3.4  per  cent,  and  Middle  Asia  1.2 
per  cent. 

Women  constituted  a  very  important  element  in  the  wage-earning 
population  of  Russia,  namely,  over  30  per  cent.  Naturally  the  great- 
est number  of  women  wage-earners  belonged  to  the  servant  group, 
of  which  they  constituted  63.3  per  cent,  while  of  the  agricultural 
laborers  27.7  per  cent  were  women,  of  the  unskilled  laborers  26.1  per 
cent,  and  in  industrial  pursuits  15.8  per  cent. 

The  degree  of  participation  of  women  in  separate  industries  is 
shown  in  greater  detail  in  the  following  table,  from  which  the  nature 
of  the  wage-work  of  women  can  be  better  studied : 

NUMBER  AND  PER   CENT  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  OF  EACH   SEX,  BY  INDUSTRIES, 

1897. 


Industry. 


Total  wage- 
earners. 


Males. 


Number.     Percent. 


Females. 


Number.     Percent. 


Mining: 

Miners 

Smelters 

Total 

Manufacturing: 

Textiles 

Animal  products 

Wood  working 

Metal  working 

Minerals 

Chemical  products 

Beverages- 
Alcoholic  liquors 

Other 

Food  products 

Tobacco 

Paper  and  printing 

Instruments 

Jewelry,  etc 

Clothing 

Building 

Carriages  and  wooden  boats, 

Other 

Total 


163,738 
42,638 


206,376 


530,138 
74,270 
173,043 
370,933 
83,138 
61,094 

38,723 

4,220 

194,703 

27,994 

52,176 

8,030 

25,767 

326,470 

345,724 

8,793 

65,357 


155,020 
40,940 


94.7 
96.0 


8,718 
1,698 


195,960 


95.0 


10,416 


310,436 

71,246 

166,295 

364,720 

74,469 

45,247 

36,918 

4,035 

183,941 

10,620 

46,550 

7,722 

25,213 

256,889 

345,724 

8,768 

54,029 


58.6 
95.9 
96.1 
98.3 
89.6 
74.1 

95.3 
95.6 
94.5 
37.9 
89.2 
96.2 
97.8 
78.7 
100.0 
99.7 
82.7 


219,699 
3,024 
6,748 
6,213 
8,669 
15,847 

1,805 

185 

10,762 

17,374 

6,625 

308 

554 

69,581 


25 

11,328 


2,390,572 


2,012,825 


84.2 


377,747 


5.3 

4.0 


5.0 


41.4 
4.1 
3.9 
1.7 
10.4 
25.9 

4.7 
4.4 

5.5 

62.1 

10.8 

3.8 

2.2 

21.3 


.3 

17.3 


15.8 
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NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  OF  EACH   SEX,  BY  INDUSTRIES, 

1897 — Concluded. 


Industry. 

Total  wage- 
earners. 

Males. 

Females. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Transportation: 

Post,  telegraph,  and  telephone 

5,463 
44,141 
175,246 
118,423 
25,756 

5,439 

43,885 

162,784 

117,761 

25,391 

99.6 
99.4 
92.9 
99.4 
98.6 

24 
256 
12,462 
062 
365 

.4 

Water  transportation . .  .T 

.6 

Railroads.. .". 

7.1 

Carting 

.6 

Other 

1.4 

Total 

369,029 

355,260 

96.3 

13,769 

3.7 

Commercial  pursuits: 

Commerce 

118,787 
76,970 
17,3&6 
42,495 

113,171 
72,266 
15,270 
11,751 

95.3 
93.9 
88.1 
27.7 

5,616 

4,704 

2,066 

30,744 

4.7 

Hotels,  restaurants,  etc 

6.1 

Liquor  trade 

11.9 

Cleaning,  laundry  work,  etc 

72.3 

Total 

255,588 

212,458 

83.1 

43,130 

16.9 

Agricultural  pursuits,  etc.: 

Agriculture 

2,132,899 

411,817 

84,714 

57,990 

35,203 

1,467,302 
341,596 
83,404 
44,820 
32,331 

6&8 
82.9 
98.5 
77.3 
91.8 

665,897 
70,221 
1,310 
13,170 
2,872 

31.2 

Cattle  raising 

17.1 

Forestry 

1.5 

Other  rural  Industries 

22.7 

Fishing  Mid  hunting 

8.2 

Total 

2,722,623 

1,969,453 

72.3 

753,170 

27.7 

Common  (unskilled)  laborers 

1,094,848 

809,426 

73.9 

285,422 

26.1 

Servants: 

167,240 

226,743 

162,053 

1,556,599 

142,706 
205,720 
100,089 
268,086 

85.8 
90.7 
98.8 
17.2 

24,534 

21,023 

1,964 

1,288,513 

14.7 

In  factories,  etc 

9.3 

1.2 

Pomestic  wrvarits "..,.." 

82.8 

Total 

2,112,635 

776,601 

36.7 

1,336,034 

63.3 

Grand  total 

9,151,671 

6,330,983 

69.2 

2,819,688 

30.8 

Of  all  the  wage-earning  women,  domestic  servants  constituted  45.7 
per  cent,  agricultural  laborers  23.6  per  cent,  common  laborers  10.1 
per  cent,  textile  workers  7.8  per  cent,  those  employed  in  cattle  rais- 
ing 2.5  per  cent,  in  manufacture  of  clothing  2.5  per  cent,  and  in  all 
other  industries  7.8  per  cent,  so  that  in  G  industries  were  over  90  per 
cent  of  the  female  wage-earners.  Looking  at  the  same  facts  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  proportion  between  male  and  female  workers, 
women  were  found  to  predominate  in  domestic  service,  comprising 
82.8  per  cent  of  all  persons  employed  in  this  occupation,  while  other 
classes  of  servants  showed  a  very  small  proportion  of  women.  In 
cleaning,  laundry  work,  etc.,  the  proportion  of  women,  72.3  per  cent, 
was  almost  as  great ;  but  somewhat  surprising  was  the  very  high  per 
cent  of  women,  62.1  per  cent,  in  the  tobacco  industry  and  41.4  per 
cent  in  the  textile  industry,  while  in  agricultural  and  other  unskilled 
labor  the  proportions  were  lower,  being  31.2  per  cent  and  26.1  per 
cent,  respectively.  Female  labor  was  also  important  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chemical  products  (soap,  candles,  matches)  and  in  the 
clothing  industry.  It  was  very  limited  in  mining,  in  transportation, 
and  in  commerce. 
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The  number  of  children  employed  under  15  years  of  age  of  each 
sex,  and  the  proportion  to  the  total  number  of  persons  employed,  are 
given  in  the  next  table: 

NUMBER    OF   WAGE  EARNERS   UNDER    15    YEARS   OF   AGE   AND   PER    CENT   OF 
TOTAL  WAGE-EARNERS,  BY   SEX  AND  INDUSTRIES,   1897. 


Industry. 


Total  wage- 
earners. 


Children  under  15  years  of  age. 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


Percent 
of  total 
wage- 
earners. 


Mining: 

Miners. . . 
Smelters. 

Total... 


Manufacturing: 

Textiles 

Animal  products 

Wood  working 

Metal  working 

Minerals 

Chemlcel  products 

Beverages- 
Alcoholic  liquors 

Other 

Food  products 

Tobacco 

Paper  and  printing 

Instruments 

Jewelry,  etc 

Clothing 

Building 

Carriages  and  wooden  boats. 

Other 


Total. 


Transportation: 

Post,  telegraph,  and  telephone. 

Water  transportation 

Railroads 

Carting 

Other 


Total. 


Commercial  pursuits: 

Commerce 

Hotels,  restaurants,  etc 

Liquor  trade 

Cleaning,  laundry  work,  etc . 


Total. 


Agricultural  pursuits,  etc.: 

Agriculture 

Cattle  raising 

Forestry 

O  ther  rural  industries . . . 
Fishing  and  hunting 


Total. 


Common  (unskilled)  laborers 

Servants: 

In  institutions 

In  factories,  etc 

House  servants  (janitors,  etc.). 
Domestic  servants 


163,738 
42,638 


206,376 


530,138 
74,270 
173,043 
370,033 
83,138 
61,094 

38,723 

4,220 

194,703 

27,994 

52,175 

8,030 

25,767 

326,470 

345,724 

8,793 

65,357 


2,390,572 


5,463 
44,141 
175,246 
118,423 
25,756 


369,029 


118,787 
76,970 
17,336 
42,495 


255,588 


2,132,899 
411,817 
84,714 
57,990 
25,203 


2,712,623 


1,094,848 


167,240 

226,743 

162,053 

1,556,599 


1,522 
521 


46 


1,700 
667 


2,043 


9,162 
3,444 
9,758 
14, 475 
3,435 
920 

268 

80 

6,453 

625 
4,650 
1,125 
3,977 
40,535 
5,197 

592 

684 


284 


7,835 
236 
501 
327 
792 
658 

41 

4 
520 
1,170 
880 
31 
74 
17,606 


1 
309 


2,327 


16,987 
3,680 
10,250 
14,802 
4,227 
1,578 

309 

84 

6,973 

1,795 

5,530 

1,156 

4,051 

58,141 

5,197 

593 

993 


105,370 


42 
160 
273 


30,985 


70 


136,355 


42 
163 
328 
873 

72 


1,403 


75 


1,478 


18,176 
5,362 
1,533 
1,062 


520 
107 
77 


18,696 
5,469 
1,610 
1,682 


26,133 


1,324 


27,457 


71,218 
92,515 

907 
1,203 

612 


36,705 
30,756 

44 
1,225 

96 


107,923 
123,271 

951 
2,426 

708 


166,455 


68,826  I    235,281 


15,661 


1,111 

2,363 

1,287 

14,182 


8.011         23,672 


178 

916 

98 

154,615 


1,289 

3,279 

1,385 

168, 797 


Total 

Grand  total . 


.1     2,112,635 


18,943  i    155,807  I    174,750 


9,151,671 


336,008  !  265,312  I  601,320 


1.1 
1.3 


1.1 


3.2 
4.1 
5-9 
4.0 
5-0 
2.6 

.8 
2.0 

3.6 
6.4 
10.6 
14.4 
15.7 
17.8 
1.5 
6.7 
1.5 


5.7 


.7 
.3 
.2 
.7 
.3 


15.7 
7.1 
9.3 
4.0 


10.7 


5.1 

29.9 

1.1 

4.2 

2.8 


8.7 


2.2 


.8 

1.4 

.9 

10.8 


8.3 

To 
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The  total  number  of  wage-earning  children  under  15  years  of  age 
was  601,320,  or  6.6  per  cent  of  the  total  wage-earners.  Of  this  num- 
ber 336,008,  or  56  per  cent,  were  boys.  The  classes  of  domestic  service, 
agricultural  labor,  and  cattle  raising  numbered  399,991,  or  66.5  per 
cent  of  all  the  children.  Domestic  service  was  the  main  occupation 
of  the  girls,  employing  58.3  per  cent,  and  agriculture  and  cattle  rais- 
ing the  main  occupation  of  the  boys,  employing  48.7  per  cent.  In 
manufactures  children  constituted  5.7  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
wage-earners.  The  principal  manufacturing  industries  employing 
child  labor  were  clothing,  textiles,  metal  working,  wood  working, 
food  products,  and  paper  and  printing,  named  in  the  order  of  their 
importance  as  to  the  numbers  employed. 

The  age  distribution  of  the  industrial  workers  is  shown  by  sex,  con- 
jugal condition,  and  the  educational  standard  in  the  following  table: 

NUMBER  OF  MALE  AND  FEMALE  WAGE-EARNERS  AND  PER  CENT  MARRIED  AND 
LITERATE,   BY   INDUSTRY  AND  AGE  GROUPS,   1807. 


Industry  and  age. 


Mining,  manufacturing,  transporta- 
tion, and  commerce: 

12  years  or  under 

13  to  14  years 

15  to  16  years 

17  to  19  years 

20  to  39  years 

40  to  59  years 

60  years  or  over 

Age  unknown 


Total. 


Agricultural  pursuits: 

12  years  or  under  . 

13  to  14  years 

15  to  16  years 

17  to  19  years 

20  to  39  years 

40  to  59  years 

GO  years  or  over 

Age  unknown 


Males. 


Females. 


Total. 


33,240 

101, 709 

195,077 

361,747 

1,519,096 

494,506 

69,733 

1,395 


2,776,503 


77,400 
89,055 
141,509 
257,862 
897, 103 
389,495 
115,316 
1,713 


Total 1,969,453 


Common  laborers: 

12  years  or  under  . 

13  to  14  years 

15  to  16  years 

17  to  19  years 

20  to  39  years 

40  to  59  years 

60  years  or  over.. . 
Age  unknown 


Total 

Servants: 

12  years  or  under  . 

13  to  14  years 

15  to  16*vears 

17  to  19  years 

20  to  39  years 

40  to  59  years 

60  years  or  over... 
Age  unknown 


6,077 

9,584 

24.523 

59,611 

412,992 

227,185 

68,344 

1,110 


Per  cent 
married. 


0.1 
4.5 
63.6 
83.2 
68.7 
41.4 


51.9 


Percent,     T  ^j 
literate.        Total- 


54.5 
69.5 
69.6 
65.6 
55.4 
42.1 
33.7 
37.9 


9,917 

22,761 

47,335 

81,369 

215,685 

59,584 

8,226 

185 


55.4  1    445,062 


.2 
2.8 
54.1 
77.1 
65.6 
30.9 


44.1 


21.3  | 

28.4  i 
28.6 

31.5  ! 
25.9 
24.5 
22.5  : 
18.1  ' 


31,875 
36,951 
67,394 
124.887 
309,084 
145,306 
37, 184 


Percent 
married. 


0.9 
8.7 
54.0 
45.8 
17.4 
41.6 


34.3 


.5 

5.3 
40.6 
38.0 
19.6 
19.0 


26.3 


753,170  I 


25.9 


.5 
3.8 
50.8 
77.6 
69.6 
18.6 


13.0 

.2,976 
5,035 
13,344 

26.1 

29.5 

1.0 

34.8 

26,346 

7.7 

30.8 

113,155 

43.6 

24.4 

96,184 

29.2 

17.9 

28,150 

13.5 

12.9 

232 

22.0 

809,426  I 


58.5 


27.9  I        285,422 


29.3 


Total. 


7,606 

11.337  I 

22,500  I 

55.692 

384,763  | 

206.452  ' 

87,289 

9G2 

776,601 


.6 
4.8 
64.9 
82.5 
66.1 
46.6 


27.5 
47.4 
49.6 
50.0 
61.0 
40.9 
29.7 
40.2 


68.840 
8K.967  ; 
131,950  1 
213.943  ' 
540.111 
218.643 
74,096 
1.484 


Per  cent 
literate. 


40.6 
56.2 
47.5 
39.8 
25.4 
13.3 
15.3 
23.8 


30.5 


22.7 
28.1 
27.8 
31.7 
33.2 
24.1 
23.6 
17.4 


29.6 


9.6 
15.1 
16.4 
17.5 
15.9 
11.2 
10.3 
12.9 


13.fr 


13.8 

21.4 

.3 

24.1 

3.6 

27.7 

30.3 

27.8 

25.9 

15.4 

10.4 

U.» 

16.6 

17.7 

61.9 


45.5       1,336,034  , 


17.7  1 


23.3 
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There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the  age  distribution  of  the  two 
sexes  for  employees  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  (mining,  manu- 
facturing, transportation,  and  commerce).  Of  the  male  employees 
of  known  ages  24.9  per  cent  were  under  20  years  of  age,  and  of  the 
females  36.3  per  cent ;  54.8  per  cent  of  the  males,  and  48.5  per  cent  of 
the  females  were  from  20  to  39  years  old ;  20.3  per  cent  of  the  males, 
and  15.2  per  cent  of  the  females  were  40  years  old  or  over.  Hired 
labor  of  aged  women  is  not  therefore  an  unusual  occurrence.  A  com- 
parison of  the  number  of  married  of  each  sex  shows  a  large  propor- 
tion of  married  women  as  wage-workers;  of  all  female  employees  34.3 
per  cent  were  married,  and  of  those  15  years  of  age  or  over,  37.0  per 
cent.  Of  the  female  employees  20  to  39  years  old,  54.0  per  cent  were 
married.  This  is  partly  explained  by  the  frequency  of  husband  and 
wife  being  employed  in  the  same  factories,  which  furnish  lodgings 
to  their  married  employees. 

The  male  employees  have  a  higher  educational  standard  than  the 
female  employees,  as  55.4  per  cent  of  all  male  employees  and  only 
30.5  per  cent  of  the  female  employees  could  read  and  write.  The 
younger  employees  show  a  much  higher  percentage  of  literacy  than 
the  older  generation,  which  indicates  a  marked  improvement  of  edu- 
cational facilities. 

Among  the  male  employees  of  known  ages  in  agriculture  and  rural 
industries  28.8  per  cent  were  under  20  years  of  age,  as  against  24.9 
per  cent  in  industrial  pursuits;  the  unskilled  labor  group  had  12.3 
per  cent  under  20  years  of  age ;  among  the  male  servants  the  propor- 
tion was  12.5  per  cent.  It  is  characteristic  that  the  highest  percentage 
of  literacy  is  not  shown  by  the  youngest  age  groups,  but  by  the  group 
17  to  19  years;  many  of  the  agricultural  or  unskilled  laborers  evi- 
dently acquired  the  ability  to  read  and  write  at  a  more  advanced  age 
than  the  industrial  workers  who  live  in  the  cities. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  household  relations  for  the  four 
large  groups  of  wage-earners: 

NUMBER  AND  PER  CENT  OF  WAGE-EARNERS  LIVING  ALONE,  AS  MEMBERS  OP 
FAMILIES,  AND  AS  HEADS  OF  FAMILIES,  BY  SEX,  1897. 


Industry  and  relation  to  household. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent 

Mining,   manufacturing,  transpor- 
tation, and  commerce: 
Living  alone 

1,022,448 
461,005 
693,050 

58.4 
16.6 
25.0 

217,488 
197,837 
29,737 

48.9 
44  4 

6.7 

1,839,936 
658,842 
722,787 

57.1 

Living  as  members  of  a  family. . 
Head  of  family 

20.5 
22.4 

Total 

2,776,503 

100.0 

445,062 

100.0 

3,221, 5C5 

100.0 

Agricultural  pursuits: 

Living  alone 

1,175,809 
275,944 
517,610 

59.7 

K0 
20.3 

419,483 

255,893 

77,794 

55.7 
34.0 

10.3 

1,596,382 
631,837 
595,404 

58.6 

Living  as  members  of  a  family. . 
Head  of  family 

19.5 
21.9 

Total 

1,969,453 

100.0 

753,170 

100.0 

2,722,623 

100.0 

Common  laborers: 

Living  alone 

325,622 
143.734 
340*070 

40.2 
17.8 
42.0 

113,518 
105,310 
66,594 

39.8 
36.9 
23.3 

439,140 
249,044 
406,664 

40.1 

Living  as  members  of  a  family. . 
Head  of  family 

22.8 
37.1 

Total 

809,426 

100.0 

285,422 

100.0 

1,094,848 

100.0 

Servants: 

Living  alone 

483,106 
35,139 
258,356 

62.2 

4.5 

33.3 

1,247,357 
72,846 
15,831 

93.4 
5.4 
1.2 

1,730,463 
107,985 
274,187 

81.9 

Living  as  members  of  a  family. . 
Head  of  family 

5.1 
13.0 

Total 

776,601 

loao 

1,336,034 

100.0 

2,112,635 

100.0 

All  dams: 

Living  alone 

3,607,075 

915,822 

1,809,086 

57.0 
14.4 
28.0 

1,997,846 
631,886 
189,956 

70.9 

22.4 

6.7 

5,604,921 
1,547,708 
1,999,042 

61.3 

Living  as  members  of  a  family. . 
Head  of  family 

16.9 
21.8 

Total 

6,331,983 

100.0 

2,819,688 

ioao 

9,151,671 

100.0 

The  interesting  fact  brought  out  by  this  table  is  the  very  large  pro- 
portion of  wage-earners  living  alone,  namely,  57  per  cent  of  the  male 
workers,  and  70.9  per  cent  of  the  female  workers  (the  latter  figure 
including  all  the  female  servants  living  in  the  home  of  the  employer) ; 
14.4  per  cent  of  the  male  wage-earners  and  22.4  per  cent  of  the  female 
wage-earners  lived  at  home  as  members  of  the  family,  the  latter  figure 
including  the  working  women  living  with  their  husbands.  The  re- 
maining 28.6  per  cent  of  men  and  6.7  per  cent  of  women  were  living 
in  their  own  households  as  heads  of  families.  Thus  the  number  of 
males  living  as  heads  of  families,  1,809,086,  was  much  smaller  than 
the  number  of  married  men,  3,264,930,  indicating  a  very  large  number 
of  married  men  living  apart  from  their  families.  This  condition  is 
partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  many  workingmen's  wives  remain 
in  the  agricultural  villages  while  their  husbands  are  employed  else- 
where; in  many  such  cases  the  workingmen  have  not  altogether  sev- 
ered their  connection  with  their  families.  An  examination  of  similar 
data  for  each  large  group  of  wage-earners  shows  this  condition  to  be 
particularly  common  among  the  industrial  workers. 
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[It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  to  fur- 
nish opinions  advising  the  President  and  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments 
in  relation  to  their  official  duties  when  such  advice  is  requested.  Opinions  on 
questions  affecting  labor  will  be  noted  from  time  to  time  under  the  above  head.] 

Eight-Hour  Law — Application  to  Lock  Tenders,  etc. — Advance 
sheets,  26  Op.,  page  605. — The  Secretary  of  War  addressed  an  inquiry 
to  the  Attorney-General  "  as  to  whether  certain  classes  of  employees, 
variously  designated  as  lock  masters,  lock  keepers,  lock  helpers,  lock- 
men,  watchmen,  firemen,  enginemen,  stokers,  teamsters,  etc.,"  are 
mechanics  or  laborers  within  the  meaning  of  the  eight-hour  law  of 
August  1, 1892.    The  reply  is  reproduced  practically  in  full : 

It  seems  from  the  inclosed  memorandum  that,  at  certain  locks  and 
dams,  persons  are  employed  whose  duties  are  performed  at  irregu- 
lar hours  and  do  not  require  their  attention  for  eight  hours  in  the 
calendar  day.  These  employees  are  liable  to  be  called  upon  at  any 
hour  in  the  day  for  a  service  lasting  but  a  few  minutes;  but,  as  a 
fact,  the  whole  sum  of  the  time  in  which  they  are  engaged  is  but  a 
fraction  of  eight  hours.  The  rest  of  the  day  is  entirely  their  own. 
The  question  is  whether  the  service  and  employment  of  such  persons, 
under  such  circumstances,  is  legal  and  proper  within  the  limit  and 
restriction  of  the  statute. 

As  to  laborers  employed  in  a  similar  manner,  I  refer  you  to  what 
was  said  by  my  predecessor,  Attorney-General  Moody  (26  Op.,  67) : 

"  But  I  think  that  the  eight-hour  day  means  eight  hours  of  effective 
labor,  and  therefore  so  far  as  your  questions  present  the  case  of 
laborers  and  mechanics  who,  from  the  exigencies  of  the  situation, 
must  wait  until  after  the  completion  of  the  regular  day  to  finish  their 
work,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  blasting,  cleaning  of  trucks,  repair 
of  machinery,  and  all  other  similar  work  essential  to  prompt  and 
continuous  service  in  the  regular  day  may  be  legally  done  before  and 
after  the  regular  hours.  To  be  more  specific,  laoorers  and  mechanics 
who  are  called  upon  to  do  two  hours'  work,  for  example,  before  or 
after  the  regular  day  begins  or  ends  have  no  just  cause  for  complaint 
that  the  law  is  violated  if  they  are  only  called  upon  to  work  six  more 
hours  during  the  regular  hours.  The  law  gives  no  countenance  to 
the  conception  that  the  interval  between  the  beginning  and  end  of 
the  regular  day  is  a  controlling  convention  which  excludes  labor  at 
any  other  time  and  entitles  workmen  to  stand  around  idle  if  their 
services  can  not  be  fully  availed  of  during  that  interval.  The  law 
limits  the  working  day  to  eight  hours,  but  it  does  not  prescribe  in 
what  hours  of  the  day  the  work  shall  be  done.  Practically,  no 
doubt,  there  should  be  a  real  necessity,  as  is  obviously  the  case  here, 
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for  work  during  other  hours  than  the  regular  day;  and  there  should 
be  scrutiny  and  care  lest  abuses  arise  which,  however,  the  right  of 
contract,  subject  to  the  law,  between  laborer  and  employer  ought  to 
prevent." 

The  cases  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Judge- Advocate- 
General  come  fully  within  these  principles.  Under  the  Cincinnati 
office  are  included  locks  on  the  Muskingum,  Kentucky,  and  Big  Sandy 
rivers.  The  employees  live  at  the  locks,  in  Government  houses,  and 
none  is  required  to  work  an  aggregate  time  in  excess  of  eight  hours 
though  they  are  subject  to  call. 

At  Milwaukee  are  included  21  locks  at  canals  of  Fox  River;  the 
number  of  lockages  averaging  less  than  2  per  day  and  rarely  exceed- 
ing 8  for  the  twenty- four  hours. 

Other  localities  at  which  similar  conditions  prevail  were  mentioned, 
and  the  opinion  continues: 

In  these  cases  to  require  that  a  sufficient  number  Ox  men  should  be 
employed  to  prevent  any  of  them  from  being  liable  to  duty  except 
within  a  determined  and  arbitrary  period  of  eight  continuous  hours 
would  be  to  put  an  unreasonable  construction  upon  the  statute.  It 
would  recognize  a  favored  condition  of  employment  not  intended  by 
the  law. 

A  familiar  rule  is,  that  where  a  particular  construction  of  a  statute 
will  occasion  great  inconvenience  or  produce  inequality  and  injustice, 
that  view  is  to  be  avoided,  if  another  and  more  reasonable  interpreta- 
tion is  present  in  the  statute. 

Other  instances  mentioned  in  the  memorandum  are  upon  different 
footing.  At  places  under  the  control  of  the  Pittsburg  office  men 
are  sometimes  required  to  work  more  than  eight  hours  "  when  dam 
is  being  raised  or  lowered; "  and  the  service  is  one  "  requiring  skill 
and  training  and  could  not  safely  be  entrusted  to  inexperienced 
men."  This  does  not  make  a  case  of  extraordinary  emergency.  The 
act  includes  skilled  as  well  as  unskilled  workmen.  The  need  is  for 
more  men ;  not  for  the  employment  during  more  hours. 

At  other  places,  employees  are  classed  as  watchmen,  dam  tenders, 
custodians,  etc.  With  respect  to  the  legal  status  of  such  employees 
under  the  eight-hour  law,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty 
without  very  full  information  as  to  the  nature  of  their  employment. 


Eight- Hour  Law — Application  to  Watchmen,  Messengers,  etc. — 
Advance  sheets,  26  Op.,  page  623. — The  Secretary  of  War  submitted 
an  inquiry  as  to  the  application  of  the  eight-hour  law  to  employees 
stationed  at  Washington,  D.  C-,  and  engaged  in  certain  described 
duties,  to  which  inquiry  the  Attorney-General  replied  as  follows : 

1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  "  a  watchman,  whose  duty  is  to  watch  the 
entrance  of  one  of  the  public  buildings  occupied  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, executing  instructions  with  regard  to  admitting  persons  into 
the  building  and  permitting  public  property  to  be  taken  out  of  the 
building,  reporting  to  his  chief  any  violation  of  law,  disturbance  of 
the  peace,  etc.,  that  may  be  brought  to  his  atter*'  x^»  guard  the 
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building  and  property  therein  during  the  night,"  is  not  either  a 
laborer  or  mechanic  within  the  meaning  of  the  eight-hour  law. 

2.  I  am  of  opinion  that  "  a  laborer,  whose  duty  is  to  perform 
manual  labor  in  the  removal  of  furniture  and  office  fixtures,  cutting 
grass,  washing  floors  and  windows,  and  general  office  cleaning,"  is 
not  a  laborer  within  the  meaning  of  the  eight-hour  law.  The  serv- 
ices required  seem  to  be  more  those  of  a  domestic  servant  than  those 
of  a  laborer  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term. 

3.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  hostler, "  whose  duty  is  to  feed,  drive,  and 
care  for  horses,  and  to  clean  carriages,  harness,  and  stables,"  is  rather 
a  domestic  servant  than  a  laborer  within  the  meaning  of  the  eight- 
hour  law,  and  therefore  not  subject  to  the  provisions  of  that  law. 

4.  I  am  of  opinion .  that  a  "  messenger,  whose  duty  is  to  sweep 
floors  and  do  general  office  cleaning,  attend  to  fires,  and  carry  mes- 
sages," is  not  a  laborer  or  mechanic  within  the  meaning  of  the  eight- 
hour  law. 
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[Except  In  cases  of  special  interest,  the  decisions  here  presented  are  restricted 
to  those  rendered  by  the  Federal  courts  and  the  higher  courts  of  the  States  and 
Territories.  Only  material  portions  of  such  decisions  are  reproduced,  introduc 
tory  and  explanatory  matter  being  given  in  the  words  of  the  editor.  Decisions 
under  statute  law  are  indexed  under  the  proper  headings  in  the  cumulative 
index,  page  1005  et  seq.] 

DECISIONS  UNDER  STATUTE  LAW. 

Employers'  Liability — Employment  or  Children — Violation  op 
Statute — Defenses — Discovering  Age — Syneszewski  v.  Schmidt 
et  al.r  Supreme  Court  of  Michigan,  116  Northwestern  Reporter,  page 
1107. — Czeslau  Syneszewski,  a  minor,  sued  by  his  next  friend  to  re- 
cover damages  for  injuries  received  while  employed  in  a  tannery  in 
violation  of  the  child  labor  law  of  the  State.  Judgment  was  in  his 
favor  in  the  circuit  court  of  Wayne  County,  whereupon  the  defend- 
ants appealed,  the  appeal  resulting  in  an  affirmation  of  the  decision 
of  the  court  below. 

The  law  in  question  prohibits  the  employment  of  children  under 
14  years  of  age  in  manufacturing  establishments,  or  under  16  years 
of  age  in  dangerous  employments.  It  also  requires  an  age  certificate 
to  be  procured  for  children  under  16  years  of  age.  Syneszewski  was 
less  than  14  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  injury.  He  was  helping 
his  boss  clean  a  machine,  when  the  latter  unexpectedly  started  it  and 
caught  the  plaintiff's  fingers  in  some  cogs,  causing  the  injury  com- 
plained of.  The  contentions  on  which  the  appeal  was  based  were 
that  the  employers  were  not  liable,  the  injury  having  been  caused  by 
the  act  of  a  fellow-servant  of  the  plaintiff;  that  the  court  below  had 
erred  in  refusing  to  instruct  the  jury  that  if  the  plaintiff  had  repre- 
sented himself,  at  the  time  he  was  hired,  as  being  above  16  years  of 
age,  and  his  employers  in  good  faith  believed  him  to  be  so,  they  were 
not  liable;  and  that  in  any  case,  it  was  not  their  violation  of  the 
statute,  but  the  act  of  the  boss  that  was  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
injury.    None  of  these  grounds  was  allowed  by  the  supreme  court, 
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as  appears  from  the  following  extracts  from  its  opinion,  which  was 
delivered  by  Judge  Ostrander : 

It  is  not  open  to  question  (Sipes  v.  Michigan  Starch  Co.,  137  Mich. 
258,  100  N.  W.  447;  Sterling  v.  Union  Carbide  Co.,  142  Mich.  284, 
105  N.  W.  755;  Beghold  v.  Auto  Body  Co.,  149  Mich.  14,  112  N.  W. 
691)  that  this  statute  raises  a  duty  to  and  for  the  benefit  of  persons  of 
the  classes  liable  to  be  injured  by  its  violation.  It  is  the  general  rule 
that  a  civil  action  is  maintainable  where  the  person  complaining  is 
of  a  class  entitled  to  take  advantage  of  the  law,  is  a  sufferer  from  the 
disobedience,  is  not  himself  a  partaker  in  the  wrong  of  which  he  com- 
plains, or  is  not  otherwise  precluded,  by  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law,  from  his  proper  standing  in  court.  In  giving  effect  to  a 
portion  of  the  statute  we  are  now  considering,  this  court  held  that 
the  plaintiff  did  not  assume  the  risk  of  violation  of  the  statute 
duty.  (Sipes  v.  Michigan  Starch  Co.,  supra.)  In  Sterling  v.  Union 
Carbide  Co.  the  plaintiff  was  injured  by  machinery  while  doing  the 
work  he  was  employed  to  do.  It  was  held  that  "  disregard  oi  the 
inhibition  of  this  statute,  by  placing  the  plaintiff  at  work  at  an  em- 
ployment where  his  life  or  limb  was  endangered,  constituted  the 
negligence  or  wrong  of  which  plaintiff  has  the  right  to  complain, 
and  that  the  causal  connection  between  that  wrong  and  the  injury 
to  plaintiff  is  clear." 

It  was  said,  further,  that  the  question  of  assumption  of  risk  was 
settled  by  the  case  of  Sipes  v.  Michigan  Starch  Co.  Upon  this  point 
I  am  not  able  to  distinguish  the  case  at  bar  and  the  Sterling  case.  A 
distinction  sought  to  be  made  by  counsel  rests  upon  the  fact,  in  the 
case  at  bar,  that  plaintiff  was  injured  by  the  negligent  act  of  a  fellow- 
servant,  that  the  work  he  was  doing  was  not  in  itself  dangerous,  and 
that  injury  would  not  have  resulted  but  for  such  negligent  act.  In 
the  argument  counsel  fail  to  give  effect  to  two  important  facts.  In 
the  first  place,  it  was  not  lawful  for  defendants  to  employ  plaintiff 
in  their  establishment  at  any  work.  It  is  true  the  trial  court  did  not 
instruct,  and  the  jury  did  not  proceed,  upon  this  particular  inhibi- 
tion. But  the  fact  is  not  disputed,  and  when  the  law  forbids  that  one 
shall  be  employed  as  a  servant,  it  seems  illogical  to  say  that  he  may 
be  a  fellow-servant,  or  that  the  employer  can  be  permitted  to  say  that 
one  who,  under  the  terms  of  positive  law,  may  not  be  his  servant  is 
fellow-servant  of  his  servants.  It  is  only  by  becoming  a  servant  that 
the  risks  of  employment,  including  those  arising  out  of  the  negli- 
gence of  fellow-servants,  are  assumed.  In  the  second  place,  there 
was,  in  this  case,  what  may  be  termed  a  "  double  violation  "  of  the 
statute.  Plaintiff  was  injured,  as  was  the  plaintiff  in  the  Sterling 
case,  while  engaged  in  the  work  he  was  set  to  do.  It  was  dangerous 
work  if  his  "  boss,"  without  warning,  set  the  machine  in  motion.  He 
did  set  it  in  motion,  and  injury  resulted.  The  negligence  of  the 
"  boss,"  who  was  undoubtedly  a  servant  of  the  employer,  was  a 
hazard  of  the  employment  which,  if  assumed  by  plaintiff,  effectually 
destroys  his  right  to  the  enforcement  of  the  statute  duty.  It  was  not 
different,  so  far  as  assuming  risk  is  concerned,  from  the  hazard  aris- 
ing from  unguarded  machinery.  And  any  argument  based  upon  the 
idea  that  the  injury  was  caused  by  a  fellow-servant  implies  that  the 
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rule  obtaining  in  cases  where  injury  is  caused  by  an  intervening,  in- 
dependent, responsible,  human  agency  has  no  application.  Appel- 
lants' first  and  last  contentions  are  therefore  overruled. 

Judge  Ostrander  then  reviewed  the  testimony  as  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  age  of  the  boy,  and  cited  the  provision  of  the  law  which 
requires  a  sworn  statement  of  the  age,  etc.,  of  children  under  16  years 
of  age  to  be  secured  as  a  condition  to  employment,  after  which  he 
said: 

Some  effect  must  be  given  to  this  provision.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
determine  whether  it  is  mandatory,  or  whether  a  false  statement  made 
by  a  parent  would  prevent  a  recovery  by  a  child  unlawfully  employed. 
It  is  a  precaution  which,  in  furtherance  of  the  legislative  purpose,  the 
employer  is,  in  terms,  required  to  observe.  It  can  not  be  said  that 
its  observance  would  not  tend  to  prevent  unlawful  employment  of 
children,  and  therefore  prevent  violations  of  the  law.  It  is  calculated, 
not  alone  to  discover  the  exact  age  of  children  under  16,  but,  also, 
whether  they  are  over  or  under  that  age.  Defendants  did  not  ob- 
serve it.  They  say  it  is  not  required,  if  the  child  is  more  than  16 
years  old.  But  plaintiff  was  not  16  years  of  age,  and  was  employed 
by  them,  in  violation  of  the  statute,  without  any  precaution,  except  to 
inquire  his  age  and  to  judge,  from  his  appearance,  that  he  was  telling 
the  truth.  His  age  was  in  question.  They  regarded  the  fact  as  of 
importance,  and  they  determined,  upon  the  evidence  presented, 
whether  his  employment  would  be  lawful  or  unlawful.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  statute  should  be  construed  as  providing,  in  effect, 
for  a  certificate  and  permit  from  the  parents  or  guardians  of  chil- 
dren— a  construction  which  is  aided  by  the  words  employed  in  the 
1905  form  of  the  statute — in  the  absence  of  which,  so  far  as  the  age  of 
the  child  is  concerned,  employers  hire  children  at  their  peril.  What- 
ever force  there  may  be  to  this  suggestion,  it  is  sufficient,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  case,  to  say  that  all  that  defendants  did  they  would  be, 
in  good  faith,  required  to  do  in  any  case.  But  the  statute  does  not 
accept  the  mere  statement  of  a  child  as  to  his  age,  and  the  court  can 
not  aid  one  who  did  accept  it. 


Employers'  Liability — Railroads — Bridges  Over  Tracks — Dan- 
ger Signals — Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railway  Company  v.  Rowsey's 
Administrator,  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  of  Virginia,  62  South- 
eastern Reporter,  page  363. — The  plaintiff  had  secured  judgment 
against  the  company  named  for  the  death  of  G.  W.  Rowsey,  a  brake- 
man  in  its  employ,  in  the  circuit  court  of  Albemarle  County,  from 
which  judgment  the  company  appealed.  Rowsey's  death  was  caused 
by  his  striking  his  head  against  a  low  bridge  over  the  tracks  of  the 
railroad,  and  the  suit  involved  the  construction  of  section  1294-d, 
clause  36,  of  the  Code  of  1004.  This  section  requires  danger  signals 
to  be  erected  near  low  bridges,  etc.,  over  the  tracks  and  declares  that 
failure  to  comply  with  this  law  shall  make  the  company  liable  for 
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injuries  resulting  from  the  insufficient  height  of  the  bridge.  The 
danger  signals  were  in  place  in  the  present  case,  but  the  judgment 
of  the  court  below  was  affirmed.  As  to  the  construction  of  the  section 
mentioned,  the  court  said : 

The  section  mentioned  was  not  intended  to  diminish  the  liability  of 
railroads,  but  to  increase  it.  If  the  railroad  whose  tracks  pass  under 
any  bridge,  tunnel,  or  structure  not  sufficiently  high  to  admit  of  the 
safe  passage  of  cars  upon  the  tracks  with  the  servants  and  employees 
at  their  posts  of  duty  on  said  cars  fails  to  maintain  at  proper  dis- 
tances on  each  side  of  said  tunnel  or  structure  warning  signals  of 
approved  design  and  in  general  use,  those  operating  such  railroads 
are  made  liable  in  damages  for  the  death  or  injury  of  any  employee 
or  servant  resulting  from  the  insufficient  height  of  such  oridge,  and 
no  contract,  expressed  or  implied,  and  no  plea  of,  or  defense  based 
upon,  the  contributory  negligence  of  such  servant,  shall  relieve  such 
railroad  from  liability.  Railroads  having  the  structures  denounced 
by  this  statute  who  do  not  erect  the  danger  signals  for  which  it  pro- 
vides are  deprived  of  all  defense,  and  made  liable  for  whatever  in- 
jury may  have  resulted  from  their  conduct.  But,  where  the  warning 
signals  are  placed,  we  do  not  understand  that  the  railroad  company 
is  thereby  made  immune  from  damages  resulting  from  its  negligent 
act  in  having  a  bridge  or  other  structure  not  sufficiently  high  to  admit 
of  the  safe  passage  of  its  cars  with  its  servants  and  employees  stand- 
ing at  their  posts  of  duty  on  said  cars* 


Pubuc  Work — Protection  of  Laborers  and  Material  Men — 
Contractors'  Bonds — Assignments  of  Claims — Title  Guaranty  db 
Trmt  Company  v.  Puget  Sound  Engine  Works  et  aZ.,  United  States 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Ninth  Circuit,  163  Federal  Reporter,  page 
168. — The  trust  company  named  was  adjudged  liable  on  a  bond  to 
secure  the  payment  of  claims  for  labor  and  material  furnished  for  the 
prosecution  of  public  work,  in  accordance  with  the  act  of  Congress  of 
August  13,  1894,  amended  February  24,  1905,  33  Stat.  811.  (See  Bul- 
letin No.  60,  pp.  717,  718.)  The  work  in  question  was  the  construction 
of  a  steam  vessel  for  the  United  States.  From  the  judgment  of  the 
circuit  court  the  company  appealed,  raising  a  number  of  points,  on 
each  of  which  it  was  overruled.  Only  those  portions  of  the  opinion 
which  are  of  interest  to  labor  are  reproduced. 

Judge  Hunt,  speaking  for  the  court,  said : 

The  rulings  of  the  court  below  were,  in  effect,  that,  under  the  terms 
of  the  contract  entered  into,  the  vessel  was  a  "  public  work  "  within 
the  provisions  of  the  statute. 

Appellant's  counsel  earnestly  contend  that  the  view  of  the  lower 
court  is  erroneous,  and  argue  that  the  contract  of  the  Puget  Sound 
Engine  Works  was  not  for  the  prosecution  or  completion  of  any 
public  work,  that  title  to  the  vessel  did  not  pass  to  the  government 
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until  completion,  delivery,  and  acceptance,  and  that  the  laborers  and 
material  men  were  amply  protected  by  the  lien  laws  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

The  purpose  of  the  original  act  of  1894  is  not  altered  by  the  amend- 
ment of  1905 ;  nor  does  the  amended  act  restrict  the  classes  of  persons 
who  are  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  the  bonds  required.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  has  said,  in  comparing  the  two  statutes,  the  amend- 
ment "  shows  the  consistent  purpose  of  Congress  to  protect  those  who 
furnish  labor  or  material  in  the  prosecution  of  public  work."  (Hill 
v.  American  Surety  Co.,  200  U.  8.  197,  26  Sup.  Ct.  168.)  Undoubt- 
edly, Congress  meant  to  substitute*  the  obligation  of  the  bond  re- 
quired for  such  a  security  as  can  in  most  cases  be  obtained  by  attach- 
ing a  lien  to  the  property  of  an  individual.  By  keeping  in  mind  that 
the  intent  of  the  statute  is  that  material  and  labor  actually  contributed 
to  the  construction  of  the  work  shall  be  paid  for,  and  thus  that  the 
material  man  and  the  laborer  shall  be  protected,  construction  of  the 
statute  and  bond  is  quite  simple. 

The  statute  extends  to  construction  not  only  of  any  public  build- 
ing, but  to  the  prosecution  and  completion  of  "  any  public  work,"  and 
even  goes  farther  by  including  "  repairs  upon  any  public  building  or 
public  work."  There  is  no  limitation  that  it  shall  only  apply  to 
public  works  attached  to  the  soil,  and  where  it  is  agreed  that,  as  fast 
as  any  part  of  the  thing  upon  which  the  work  is  being  done  is  com- 
pleted and  paid  for  under  a  percentage  plan,  such  completed  part 
becomes  the  property  of  the  United  States,  no  lien  under  a  State 
statute  could  be  enforced,  and  therefore  there  is  no  reason  for  exclud- 
ing the  construction  of  a  vessel  from  within  the  definition  of  a  public 
work. 

It  is  contended  that  the  United  States  ought  to  have  been  made  a 
party  to  this  suit;  but  the  United  States  failed  to  institute  any  suit 
and  failed  to  assert  any  rights  by  intervention.  It  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  interest  in  this  action.  Under  the  amended  act, 
the  United  States  has  a  priority  under  certain  conditions:  It  may 
protect  such  prior  right  by  bringing  suit  on  the  bond  within  six 
months  after  the  completion  and  final  settlement  under  the  contract; 
but,  if  no  such  suit  is  brought,  then  a  creditor  can  sue,  and  all  cred- 
itors have  a  right  to  intervene  within  a  year.  It  would  seem  that  the 
United  States,  having  failed  to  sue,  or  to  intervene  in  a  suit  brought, 
can  not  claim  against  the  surety  by  reason  of  the  execution  of  the 
bond. 

Objection  is  made  to  the  claims  of  the  Eyres  Transfer  Company. 
Chesley  Towboat  Company,  Allmond  Company,  and  Puget  Sound 
Pattern  Works,  upon  the  ground  that  bills  for  the  labor  and  ma- 
terials furnished  by  these  several  parties  are  not  within  the  purview 
of  the  bond.  The  Eyres  Transfer  Company  claimed  cartage  and 
freight  mone.y  paid  out  It  was  not  a  common  carrier,  protected  by 
its  hen  on  freight  carried,  but  was  a  local  transfer  company  engaged 
in  the  business  of  cartage  and  delivering.  We  can  not  approve, 
though,  of  the  claim  of  the  Eyres  Company  for  freight  money  ad- 
vanced to  the  carriers  and  added  to  the  cartage  bill. 

The  claim  of  the  Chesley  Towboat  Company  was  for  whnrfage. 
Such  a  claim  seems  to  be  within  the  reasonable  purview  of  the  statute. 
(United  States  v.  Morgan  (C.  C.)  Ill  Fed.  474.) 
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The  claims  of  the  Allmond  Company  and  the  Puget  Sound  Pat- 
tern Works  were  for  patterns  furnished  to  the  molding  department 
of  the  Puget  Sound  Engine  Works.  The  patterns  were  used  for  the 
castings  which  went  into  the  vessel.  Why  should  not  those  who  fur- 
nished the  patterns  be  protected  as  are  those  who  erect  the  scaffolding 
upon  which  carpenters  stand,  in  doing  their  work  upon  the  actual 
construction  of  a  ship  ?    We  believe  they  should  be. 

The  point  is  made  that  the  claims  of  laborers  and  material  men 
are  not  assignable  under  the  act ;  but  in  United  States,  to  the  Use  of 
Fidelity  National  Bank  of  Spokane,  v.  Bundle  et  al.,  100  Fed.  400,  40 
C.  C.  A.  450,  the  right  of  laborers  and  material  men  to  enforce  the 
obligation  of  the  sureties  on  the  bond  of  a  contractor  for  government 
work,  as  required  by  28  Stat  278,  was  held  to  be  assignable. 

Error  is  assigned  upon  the  action  of  the  court  in  allowing  each  of 
the  interveners  a  statutory  fee  of  $10,  taxed  as  costs.  The  decision 
in  the  case  of  The  Oregon,  133  Fed.  609,  68  C.  C.  A.  603,  sustains  the 
action  of  the  lower  court. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  other  points  raised  by  appellant. 
We  have  examined  them  all  and  find  no  reason  to  reverse  the  decision. 

The  judgment  will  be  modified  by  reducing  the  amount  awarded  to 
the  Eyres  Company  by  deducting  $55.32,  amount  of  freight  money 
paid.  As  so  modified,  the  judgment  in  favor  of  that  particular  claim- 
ant will  be  affirmed,  and  the  judgments  in  favor  of  all  other  claimants 
will  be  affirmed. 


Railroads — Construction  of  Shelters  over  Bepair  Tracks — 
Constitutionality  and  Construction  of  Statute — St.  Louis,  Iron 
Mountain  and  Southern  Railway  Company  v.  State,  Supreme  Court 
of  Arkansas,  112  Southwestern  Reporter,  page  150. — The  railroad 
company  named  was  convicted  of  violating  the  law,  Act  No.  233,  Acts 
of  1905,  which  makes  it  "  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  or  cor- 
poration, or  other  persons  who  own,  control  or  operate  any  lines  of 
railroad  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  to  build,  construct  or  repair  rail- 
road equipment,  without  first  erecting  and  maintaining  at  every 
division  point  a  building  or  shed  over  the  repair  tracks,  same  to  be 
provided  with  a  floor  where  such  construction  or  repair  [work]  is 
permanently  done,  so  as  to  provide  that  all  men  permanently  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  and  repair  [of]  cars,  trucks  and  other  rail- 
road equipment,  shall  be  under  shelter  during  snows,  sleet,  rain  and 
other  inclement  weather."  An  appeal  was  taken,  raising  questions 
as  to  both  the  constitutionality  and  the  application  of  the  law.  Fol- 
lowing is  a  summary  of  the  evidence  as  set  forth  by  Judge  Hill,  who 
announced  the  opinion  of  the  supreme  court : 

Van  Buren  is  a  division  point  on  the  line  of  the  appellant  railroad, 
and  it  maintained  repair  tracks  there  which  were  built  in  1903.  The 
number  of  men  employed  in  repair  work  varied,  but  a  force  was  regu- 
larly employed,  and  was  about  15  or  20  at  the  time  the  company  was 
charged  with  the  violation  of  the  act,  and  usually  averaged  "about 
that  many.    There  was  no  building  or  shed  over  the  repair  tracks,  nor 
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a  floor  where  the  construction  or  repair  work  was  done.  There  was 
no  protection  from  the  weather  for  employees  engaged  in  this  repair 
work.  The  repairs  usually  done  were  substituting  new  for  broken 
knuckles,  putting  in  draft  timbers,  bolsters,  end  sills,  and  putting 
roofs  on  cars  and  supplying  new  trucks  and  wheels  for  defective  or 
broken  ones.  Generally  speaking,  the  work  done  on  these  repair 
tracks  was  that  of  putting  in  missing  or  defective  or  broken  parts  on 
cars  which  were  necessary  to  enable  the  car  to  keep  in  transit  and 
component  parts  of  the  cars  were  kept  in  stock  for  this  purpose,  and 
other  light  repairs  that  are  necessary  to  conform  to  the  M.  C.  B. 
rules  and  regulations  covering  interchange  of  cars.  The  repairs  done 
at  this  point  were  "  running  repairs."  The  shops  at  Baring  Cross, 
near  Little  Rock,  is  where  the  general  and  permanent  repair  and  con- 
struction work  of  the  company  is  done  for  the  territory  in  which  Van 
Buren  is  situated. 

The  act  was  upheld,  and  the  judgment  of  the  lower  court  affirmed, 
as  appears  from  the  quotations  from  the  opinion  given  herewith : 

Two  questions  are  presented  on  appeal :  Does  the  act  apply  to  the 
conditions  shown  to  exist  at  Van  Buren!  Does  the  act  violate  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  or  the  constitution  of  Arkansas! 

1.  The  jury  found,  and  correctly,  under  the  facts,  that  the  work 
done  at  Van  fturen  on  the  repair  tracks  was  such  as  was  contemplated 
by  the  act.  The  use  of  the  word  "permanent"  in  the  act  is  inapt. 
The  first  use  of  it,  "  where  such  work  is  permanently  done,"  means 
u  constantly  " ;  and  "  constant "  is  one  of  its  synonyms.  The  second 
use  of  it,  "  all  men  permanently  employed  "  in  the  repair  of  cars,  is 
equivalent  to  "all  men  regularly  employed."  Taking  the  act  as  a 
whole,  and  reading  it  in  connection  with  its  title  and  the  evident  pur- 
pose thereof,  its  meaning  is  reasonably  clear.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
court  to  disregard  inapt  words  used,  and  to  enforce  it  according  to  its 
intent  gathered  from  the  whole  act,  and  not  from  any  particular  word 
or  words  therein.  Even  if  the  literal  use  of  the  word  "permanent" 
is  accepted,  the  work  done  at  Van  Buren  is  within  it,  for  repairs 
which  were  made  there  were  usually  as  permanent  as  those  made  else- 
where. For  instance,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  illustrated,  if  a  sill  was 
put  in,  it  was  as  permanent  as  if  done  at  Baring  Cross.  But  this  lit- 
eral interpretation  was  not  intended  by  the  legislature. 

2.  Was  the  act  constitutional!  The  contention  of  counsel  is  thus 
stated:  "A  brief  analysis  of  the  act  discloses  its  fatally  "arbitrary 
classification.  It  applies  only  to  any  railroad  company  or  corporation 
or  other  persons  who  own,  control,  or  operate  any  lines  of  railroad  in 
the  State  of  Arkansas  engaged  in  the  building,  construction,  or  repair 
of  the  railroad  equipment  at  every  division  point.  Any  other  corpora- 
tion or  other  person  engaged  in  the  building,  construction,  or  repair 
of  railroad  equipment  within  this  State  may  avoid  the  burden  im- 
posed by  this  act  and  engage  in  the  building,  construction,  or  repair 
of  railroad  equipment  without  limit  and  compel  those  engaged  in 
this  work  to  pursue  their  labor  without  shelter  during  snow,  sleet, 
rain,  and  other  inclement  weather."  It  is  not  shown  here,  as  it  was 
in  Cotting  v.  Kansas  City  Stockyards  Co.,  183  U.  S.  79,  22  Sup.  Ct. 
30,  40  L.  Ed.  02,  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  law  operated  only  upon 
one  corporation,  although  others  in  like  and  similar  conditions  were 
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not  affected  by  it,  owing  to  a  classification  based  entirely  upon  vol- 
ume of  business.  Nor  was  shown  here,  as  in  Yick  Wo  v.  Hopkins, 
118  U.  S.  356,  6  Sup.  Ct.  1064,  30  L.  Ed.  220,  that,  although  fair  on 
its  face,  yet  the  practical  operation  of  the  law  made  it  fall  unequally 
upon  persons  similarly  situated.  The  contention  here  is  that  the  act 
shows  upon  its  face  an  arbitrary  selection  of  railroad  corporations 
who  own,  control,  and  operate  lines  of  railroad  in  the  State  engaged 
in  the  building,  construction,  or  repair  of  railroad  equipment  at  divi- 
sion points  to  bear  the  burden  imposed,  and  excludes  by  this  selec- 
tion any  other  persons  or  corporations  who  may  be  engaged  in  the 
construction,  building,  or  repairing  of  railroad  equipment.  It  is 
stated  at  the  bar  that  there  are  no  such  corporations  or  persons  en- 
gaged in  such  business  in  this  State,  and,  so  far  as  the  court  knows 
from  such  sources  as  it  is  proper  for  it  to  take  information,  this  state- 
ment is  true. 

It  is  asserted,  and  probably  the  court  could  take  cognizance  of  it 
as  a  matter  of  common  knowledge,  that  there  are  persons  and  corpo- 
rations in  other  States  engaged  m  the  building,  construction,  and 
repair  of  railroad  equipment  who  do  not  own  or  operate  any  lines  of 
railroad.  The  argument  is  that  under  this  act  it  is  possible  for  a 
commercial  corporation  or  private  individual  to  engage  in  this  busi- 
ness in  Arkansas,  and,  when  that  happens,  which  may  occur  at  any 
time,  then  the  act  will  fall  unequally  upon  persons  similarly  situated 
and  engaged  in  like  occupations,  and  thereby  be  offensive  to  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law  provision.  The  court  in  Williams  v.  State, 
108  S.  W.  838,  said :  "  The  legislature  in  framing  this  statute  met  a 
condition  which  existed,  and  not  an  imaginary  or  improbable  one." 
While  it  is  not  improbable  that  some  commercial  corporation  may 
engage  in  this  business  in  this  State,  yet  that  is  an  imaginary  objec- 
tion to  the  operation  of  the  act,  and  it  was  "  a  condition,  not  a  theory," 
which  called  forth  this  legislation.  The  court  is  unable  to  find  the 
classification  here  made  offensive  to  the  equality  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  whose 
decisions  are  binding  on  this  subject. 


Suits  for  Wages — Attorneys'  Fees — Constitutionality  of  Stat- 
ute— Chicago,  Rock  Island  and  Pacific  Railway  Company  v.  M ashore, 
Supreme  Court  of  Oklahoma,  96  Pacific  Reporter,  page  630. — This 
was  an  action  by  W.  F.  Mashore  to  recover  a  sum  of  money  due  for 
labor,  and  also,  under  paragraph  6915,  Wilson's  Revised  and  An- 
notated Statutes,  to  recover  an  attorney's  fee,  which  that  statute  allows 
where  there  is  a  successful  suit  for  wages.  The  case  itself  is  not  of 
interest  here,  but  the  provision  as  to  the  attorney's  fee  was  called  in 
question  and  was  declared  unconstitutional,  as  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Dunn : 

The  statute  providing  the  assessment  of  attorney's  fees  in  cases  of 
this  character  is  violative  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  in  that  it  does  not  give  to  all  parties  the 
same,  equal  protection  of  the  law.    The  defendant,  being  sued  for 
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wages  under  this  statute,  is  not  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  plaintiff. 
If  he  makes  an  unsuccessful  defense,  he  is  mulcted  in  an  attorney's 
fee,  to  be  paid  to  the  plaintiff,  while  if  he  is  successful,  the  plaintiff 
is  not  required  to  pay  any  attorney's  fee  to  him.  In  other  words, 
justice  is  not  dispensed,  with  an  impartial  and  equal  hand,  to  these 
litigants.  A  court  is  always  loath  to  hold  a  statute,  the  solemn  act  of 
the  legislature,  unconstitutional  and  void,  and  never  does  so,  except 
where  its  provisions  make  this  duty  a  plain  and  imperative  one.  In 
the  present  case  we  have  examined  a  large  number  of  authorities 
wherein  the  constitutionality  of  such  statutes  has  been  raised,  and  in 
every  one  of  them  the  court  of  last  resort  has  held  it  unconstitutional. 

A  number  of  cases  were  then  cited,  after  which  the  court  concluded : 

From  the  foregoing  authorities  it  will  be  seen  that  our  statute  pro- 
viding  for  recovery,  in  suits  for  personal  services  rendered  by  a 
laborer,  clerk,  servants  nurse,  or  other  person,  an  attorney's  fee  not  to 
exceed  $15,  to  be  fixed  by  the  court,  is  in  conflict  with  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in  that  it  denies 
to  the  defendant  the  equal  protection  of  the  law. 

DECISIONS  UNDER  COMMON  LAW. 

Injunction — Violation — Contempt — Persons  not  Paottes  to 
Original  Bill — Notice — Natukr  op  Proceedings — Garrigan  v. 
United  States,  United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  Seventh 
Circuit,  163  Federal  Reporter,  page  16. — Daniel  Garrigan  was  ad- 
judged guilty  of  contempt  in  the  United  States  circuit  court  for  an 
alleged  violation  of  an  injunction  issued  during  the  teamsters9  strike 
in  Chicago  in  1905,  and  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment. 
From  this  judgment  Garrigan  appealed,  and  secured  a  reversal  of  the 
judgment  of  the  lower  court.  The  injunction  in  question  had  been 
secured  by  the  Employers'  Teaming  Company,  and  was  directed 
against  certain  organizations  and  individuals  named,  and  the  proceed- 
ings in  the  court  below  were  at  the  instance  of  this  company. 

The  evidence  on  which  conviction  was  obtained,  and  the  principles 
of  law  involved  showing  the  grounds  of  reversal,  are  set  forth  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court,  which  was  delivered  by  Judge  Seaman,  and 
which  for  the  most  part  is  reproduced  herewith : 

The  plaintiff  in  error  was  not  a  party  to  the  bill  filed  by  the  Em- 
ployers* Teaming  Company  for  injunctional  relief,  nor  a  member  of 
either  of  the  associations  named  as  defendants  therein,  nor  named 
in  the  restraining  order  whereof  violation  is  averred  in  these  con- 
tempt proceedings,  and  neither  averment  nor  proof  appears  of  his 
relation  to  or  privity  with  either  of  the  parties  enjoined,  prior  to  or 
apart  from  the  alleged  acts  in  violation  and  contempt  of  such  order. 
Thus  the  proceedings  and  conviction  which  are  brought  for  review 
under  this  writ  of  error  are  distinctly  criminal  in  their  nature,  and 
reviewable  in  conformity  with  the  established  doctrine  of  such  pro- 
cedure. (Besette  v.  W.  B.  Conkey  Co.,  194  U.  S.  324,  326,  24  Sup. 
(X  665;  Matter  of  Christensen  Engineering  Co.,  194  U.  S.  458,  459, 
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24  Sup.  Ct.  729.)  Whatever  of  confusion  appeared  in  the  authori- 
ties, prior  to  the  decisions  above  cited;  as  to  the  distinction  in  con- 
tempt proceedings  between  those  of  civil  and  criminal  nature — the 
one  remedial  for  the  benefit  and  enforcement  of  the  rights  of  parties 
to  a  suit,  and  the  other  to  punish  for  acts  in  contempt  of  the  power 
and  dignity  of  the  court—that  classification  has  become  the  settled 
rule  for  testing  the  nature  of  the  proceeding  and  reviewable  questions. 

The  proceedings  against  the  plaintiff  in  error  were  instituted  by  a 
petition  filed  by  the  Employers'  Teaming  Company,  as  complainant 
in  the  above-mentioned  bill,  averring,  in  substance,  the  issuance  of  the 
injunctional  order  referred  to,  its  wide  publication  in  newspapers  in 
Chicago,  and  posting  conspicuously  on  all  the  wagons  of  complainant 
which  were  engaged  in  the  operation  described,  and  stating  "  upon 
information  and  belief  that  each  of  the  persons  hereinafter  named  as 
respondents  to  this,  its  said  petition,  dia  at  the  time  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  acts  hereinafter  complained  of  have  full  knowledge  and 
notice  of  the  issuance  of  said  temporary  stay  or  injunctional  order, 
and  knew,  or  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  intelligence  might  have 
known,  of  the  issuance  of  said  injunctional  order.  An  answer  was 
filed  by  the  plaintiff  in  error,  under  a  rule  entered  and  served  to  show 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  adjudged  guilty  of  contempt  and  after 
raising  various  objections  to  the  petition  and  proceeding,  which  de- 
nies under  oath  commission  of  the  several  acts  and  offenses  charged 
in  the  petition  and  affidavits,  and  denies  knowledge  or  notice  of  the 
injunction,  or  violation  thereof  "  intentionally  or  otherwise." 

The  evidence  upon  which  the  conviction  rests  appears  in  a  bill  of 
exceptions,  and  consists  mainly  of  ex  parte  affidavits,  purporting  to 
be  made  by  witnesses  of  the  occurrences  in  controversy — with  a  single 
witness,  one  Dimick,  produced  and  testifying  in  open  court — which 
affidavits  were  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  parties  respectively.  In  the 
opinion  filed  by  the  trial  court  it  is  aptly  remarked  that  the  opposing 
affidavits,  "  as  is  usual  in  such  controversies,  were  directly  contradic- 
tory of  each  other ; "  and  that,  in  "  such  irreconcilable  conflict  of 
testimony,  it  is  often  impossible  to  get  a  clue  to  the  truth."  While 
these  affidavits  concur  in  proving  a  case  of  mob  violence  during  the 
attempted  movement  of  complainant's  teams  and  wagons  through  the 
streets  of  Chicago,  and  riotous  interference  with  the  persons  guarding 
them,  those  introduced  for  the  prosecution  and  defense  are  "directly 
contradictory  "  in  all  the  facts  Searing  upon  the  issues  involved,  both 
in  respect  of  the  conduct  of  the  parties,  collectively  and  individually, 
engaged  in  the  riot,  and  of  the  part  and  conduct  of  the  plaintiff  in 
error  therein.  Assuming,  without  deciding,  that  it  was  within  the 
discretion  of  the  trial  court  to  hear  the  case  upon  such  affidavits, 
instead  of  ascertaining  the  facts  from  testimony  taken  in  open  court, 
as  was  the  course  adopted  in  the  Savin  Case,  131  U.  S.  267,  268, 
9  Sup.  Ct.  699,  and  mentioned  as  of  course  in  United  States  v. 
Shipp,  203  U.  S.  563,  575,  27  Sup.  Ct.  165,  the  facts  to  authorize  con- 
viction must  nevertheless  be  clearly  established,  and  the  affidavits 
introduced  here  exemplify  the  infirmity  of  such  ex  parte  means  for 
the  "legal  understanding "  of  facts  in  controversy  intended  by  the 
rules  or  evidence. 

In  any  view  of  the  charges  of  contempt  and  evidence  so  received, 
it  is  unquestionable  that  the  only  issues  of  fact  were:  (a)  Whether 
the  accused  had  knowledge  of  the  injunction;  and  if  such  knowledge 
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appeared,  whether  he  committed  acts,  either  (b)  in  aid  of  its  violation 
by  the  parties  enjoined,  or  (c)  in  plain  defiance  of  its  terms — and  thus 
in  contempt  of  the  authority  ana  commands  of  the  court.  As  it  is 
neither  charged  nor  proven  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  was  one  of  the 
parties  enjoined,  he  is  not  chargeable  for  breach  or  violation  of  the 
injunction,  in  the  well-recognized  sense  of  those  terms  applicable  to 
parties.  He  was  bound,  alike  with  other  members  of  the  public,  to 
observe  its  restrictions  when  known,  to  the  extent  that  he  must  not 
aid  or  abet  its  violation  by  others,  nor  set  the  known  command  of  the 
court  at  defiance,  by  interference  with  or  obstruction  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice;  and  the  power  of  the  court  to  proceed  against  one 
so  offending  and  punish  for  the  contemptuous  conduct  is  inherent 
and  indisputable.  (Seaward  v.  Paterson,  1  L.  R.  Ch.  Div.  (1897) 
545,  554,  76  Law  Times  (N.  S.)  215;  In  re  Reese,  107  Fed.  942,  47 
C.  C.  A.  87,  90.)  We  believe  the  above-mentioned  distinction  in 
contempt  proceedings,  between  disobedience  of  the  injunction  by 
parties  and  privies  and  the  conduct  of  others  in  contempt  of  the  au- 
thority and  commands  of  the  court,  to  be  elementary,  and  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  evidence  in  the  case  at  bar  to  support  conviction  must 
be  tested  thereunder.  The  question  discussed  in  the  briefs,  whether 
the  general  averment  in  the  petition  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  "  vio- 
lated said  in  junctional  order,"  authorized  reception  of  this  evidence 
to  establish  either  class  of  contempt  relied  upon  for  conviction,  is 
not  involved  in  our  view  of  the  effect  of  the  affidavits,  incorporated 
in  the  petition,  that  they  aver  such  facts  and  furnish  notice  for  the 
introduction.  The  petition  is  plainly  defective,  however,  in  the  aver- 
ments to  charge  the  plaintiff  m  error  with  knowledge  of  the  injunc- 
tion— stating  alternatively  that  he  "  knew,  or  by  the  exercise  of  ordi- 
nary intelligence  might  have  known,  of  the  issuance  " — but  laying 
out  of  view  for  the  present  inauiry  the  objection  raised  thereupon, 
we  proceed  to  consideration  of  tne  versions  of  fact  on  which  the  find- 
ing and  conviction  are  predicated,  to  ascertain  their  bearing  and 
sufficiency. 

The  present  proceedings  arose  out  of  notorious  conditions  of  mob 
violence  which  attended  a  strike  in  Chicago,  known  as  the  "  teamsters' 
strike,"  in  April  and  May,  1905.  While  the  u  contempt  proceeding  is 
sui  generis,"  it  is  distinctly  criminal  in  its  nature  (Bessette  v.  W.  B. 
Conkey  Co.,  supra),  and  the  accused  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  benefits 
of  the  common-law  presumption  of  innocence,  with  its  strict  require- 
ment of  proof  for  conviction^  although  the  pleadings  may  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  technical  rules  of  the  criminal  law. 

Taking  up  the  affidavits  introduced  in  support  of  the  charges  of 
contempt,  they  plainly  state  a  vicious  attack  upon  two  teams  of  the 
complainant  and  the  persons  attending  as  guards,  by  a  mob  and  indi- 
viduals named,  for  the  manifest  object  of  obstructing  the  teams  and 
injuring  the  guards.  They  identify  the  plaintiff  in  error  as  one  of 
the  assailants, fct  in  the  uniform  of  a  city  fireman,"  and  state :  That  he 
was  following  up  the  teams  and  guards,  in  their  passage  through  the 
street ;  that  he  was  observed  "  throwing  stones  at  the  colored  men 
guarding  the  teams,"  was  swearing  at  the  guards,  "  calling  vile 
names,"  and  cried  out  to  the  crowd,  to  "  hang  the  damned  niggers;" 
and  that  he  ultimately  assaulted  and  struck  one  of  the  guards,  after 
such  ^iiard  was  arrested  by  the  city  police  force,  was  in  their  custody 
and  either  in  a  police  wagon  or  "  getting  into  it."    The  single  witness, 
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Dimick,  called  to  testify  upon  the  hearing,  states  only  the  last -men- 
tioned assault  upon  the  guard  so  arrested  and  in  custody  in  the  police 
wagon.  These  versions  of  fact,  in  substance — without  a  fact  stated 
to  connect  the  mob  violence  or  individual  attacks  with  parties  named 
in  the  injunction,  either  as  associations  or  individuals,  or  with  express 
defiance  of  such  injunction,  and  with  no  proof  tending  to  show  knowl- 
edge of  the  injunction  or  intent  to  defy  its  commands,  aside  from  the 
alleged  publications  of  the  order  in  the  public  press  and  notices 
thereof  borne  upon  the  wagons  thus  interfered  with — constitute  the 
evidence  upon  which  the  plaintiff  in  error  is  adjudged  guilty  of  con- 
tempt. On  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in  error,  his  presence  when  the 
conflict  occurred  is  admitted,  but  his  testimony  is  specific  in  denial  of 
every  act  of  violence  or  participation  above  mentioned,  and  he  states, 
in  substance,  that  his  only  part  in  the  disturbance  was  to  assist  "  the 
police  to  protect  life  and  property,"  and  that  he  did  so  assist  in 
quelling  the  riot  and  arresting  rioters,  in  conformity  with  his  under- 
standing of  his  duty,  as  one  of  the  city  firemen.  This  version  is  sup- 
ported by  several  affidavits,  by  policemen  and  other  witnesses,  and 
subsequent  proceedings  in  the  criminal  court  were  introduced  by  way 
of  corroboration. 

The  findings  by  the  court  stated  in  the  judgment  are  in  general 
terms,  in  effect,  that  plaintiff  in  error,  (a)  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
injunction,  (b)  did  willfully  and  in  violation  of  its  terms  interfere 
with, "  and  aia  and  abet  the  defendants,  or  some  of  them,  to  said  bill," 
in  interfering  with  "  the  business  of  said  the  Employers'  Teaming 
Company  "  and  its  employees  and  agents  engaged  therein,  and  (c) 
that  he  "  has  failed  to  show  cause  why  he  should  not  be  attached  and 
punished  as  for  contempt." 

We  are  of  opinion  that  each  of  the  findings  is  unsupported,  in  any 
admissible  view  of  the  facts  so  established.  The  finding  that  the 
plaintiff  in  error  had  "  full  knowledge  of  the  injunction  " — a  funda- 
mental requisite  for  either  charge  of  contempt— rests  alone  on  the 
alleged  publicity  of  the  issuance,  through  newspapers  and  notices 
thereof  which  were  posted  on  the  wagons  intercepted  by  the  mob.  No 
testimony  appears  of  word  or  action  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff  in 
error,  or  in  his  hearing,  in  reference  to  the  injunction ;  nor  that  his 
attention  was  directed  to  the  wagons,  their  contents,  or  any  notices 
thereon.  He  is  clearly  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  "  the  presumption  of 
innocence,  as  evidence  in  favor  of  the  accused,  introduced  by  the  law 
in  his  behalf  "  (Coffin  v.  United  States,  156  U.  S.  432,  458,  460,  15 
Sup.  Ct.  394,  reaffirmed  in  the  recent  opinion  of  this  court  in  Dalton  v. 
United  States,  154  Fed.  461,  83  C.  C.  A.  317),  which  arises  alike  in 
respect  of  notice  and  conduct,  as  "  an  instrument  of  proof  created  in 
his  favor;"  and  the  mere  inference  of  "full  knowledge,"  derived 
solely  from  the  above-mentioned  facts,  is  without  force,  as  we  believe, 
to  overcome  the  express  denial  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  ac- 
cused, fortified  by  the  presumption  thus  defined.  The  finding  of 
such  knowledge  therefore  is  unsupported  by  the  needful  proof  to 
authorize  conviction  and  can  not  be  upheld  under  the  foregoing  view. 
So  the  question  whether  the  insufficient  averment  thereof  in  the  peti- 
tion constitutes  reviewable  error  does  not  require  solution. 

Upon  these  premises  therefore,  that  knowledge  of  the  injunction  is 
unproven,  and  that  no  proof  appears  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  was 
engaged  by  or  with  any  person  or  association  enjoined  in  its  violation, 
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we  are  of  opinion  that  the  evidence  fails  to  establish  cause  for  his  con- 
viction of  contempt  of  court,  within  either  of  the  classes  found  and 
adjudged  against  him.  The  misconduct  stated  by  the  witnesses  for 
the  prosecution — in  assailing  and  abusing  the  guards,  who  were  pro- 
tecting the  movement  of  the  teams,  and  inciting  the  mob  to  like  inter- 
ference— however  criminal  in  its  nature  and  disturbing  in  purpose 
and  effect,  thus  standing  alone,  does  not  constitute  contempt  within 
either  definition  of  such  offense.  Willful  defiance  and  contempt  of 
the  authority  and  order  of  the  court  can  not  be  intended  or  com- 
mitted without  information  that  such  authority  has  been  exercised  in 
the  issuance  of  an  injunction  protecting  the  movement  and  services 
thus  interfered  with.  Nor  is  tne  alleged  misconduct  brought  within 
the  finding  of  violation  of  the  order,  in  aiding  or  abetting  "  the 
defendants,  or  some  of  them,  to  said  bill  of  complaint,  in  committing 
the  acts  and  grievances  complained  of,"  for  the  further  reason  that  it 
does  not  appear  in  evidence  that  any  such  parties  were  engaged  in 
the  attack,  directly  or  indirectly.  In  reference  to  the  alleged  subse- 
quent assault  upon  one  of  the  guards,  when  such  guard  was  under 
arrest  and  in  the  custody  of  the  police  authorities,  we  deem  it  suffi- 
cient to  remark  that  the  guard  was  not  then  serving  as  escort,  and  any 
offense  then  committed  was  against  the  dignity  of  the  State,  and  not 
that  of  the  court  issuing  the  injunction. 

For  want  of  evidence  that  the  plaintiff  in  error  was  guilty  of  con- 
tempt of  court  in  his  alleged  misconduct,  the  judgment  of  the  circuit 
court  is  reversed,  with  direction  to  discharge  the  rule  against  the 
plaintiff  in  error. 


Strikes — Injunction — Picketing — Interference  with  Employ- 
ment— Jones  et  ah  v.  E.  Van  Winkle  Gin  &  Machine  Works,  Su- 
preme Court  of  Georgia,  62  Southeastern  Reporter,  page  236. — Cer- 
tain employees  of  the  company  named  became  dissatisfied  and  left  its 
employment,  whereupon  a  demand  was  made  by  a  local  lodge  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists  for  certain  changes  in  the 
conduct  of  the  company's  business.  This  demand  was  not  complied 
with,  whereupon  a  strike  was  declared.  Picketing  and  threats  fol- 
lowed, and  the  company  secured  an  injunction  from  the  superior 
court  of  Fulton  County,  from  which  order  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
supreme  court,  which  affirmed  the  order  with  some  modifications. 

The  facts  involved  and  the  principles  of  law  applied  are  set  forth 
in  the  following  extracts  from  the  opinion  of  the  court,  which  was 
delivered  by  Judge  Evans: 

After  hearing  evidence,  the  defendants  were  "  enjoined  from  plac- 
ing themselves,  their  agents  or  confederates,  near  the  approaches  to 
the  petitioner's  premises  described  in  the  petition  and  adjoining 
thereto  to  induce  persons  working  for  petitioner  not  to  work  for  it, 
and  persons  seeking  employment  by  petitioner  not  to  enter  petitioner's 
employment,  by  threats  of  violence,  intimidation,  or  persuasion,  until 
the  further  order  of  the  court."  Exception  is  taken  to  the  judgment 
in  its  entirety,  and  specially  to  so  much  thereof  as  forbids  the  de- 
fendants from  placing  themselves  in  or  near  the  premises  of  the 
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plaintiff  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  persons  not  to  enter  the  plain- 
tiff's employment,  or  to  quit  the  same,  so  long  as  the  entrances  to  the 
plaintiff  s  premises  were  not  obstructed,  and  so  long  as  violence,  force, 
and  intimidation  were  not  used.  The  points  raised  by  the  demurrer 
were  not  argued  in  the  brief,  but  only  the  legality  of  the  decree  and 
the  sufficiency  of  the  evidence  to  support  it. 

The  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  or  "  picketing"  has  been  the  sub- 
ect-matter  of  discussion  in  a  large  number  of  cases  in  this  country, 
[n  the  absence  of  statutes,  courts  have  drawn  from  the  elemental 
principles  of  the  common  law  certain  standards  by  which  this  modern 
iactor  used  by  labor  unions  as  a  means  of  settling  controversies  be- 
tween employer  and  employees  must  be  regulated.  When  strikers 
patrol  the  streets  and  approaches  of  the  premises  where  the  strike  is 
in  progress,  and  their  number  is  so  great,  or  their  conduct  is  such, 
as  to  intimidate  and  coerce  the  employees  into  quitting  their  em- 
ployment, or  others  from  seeking  employment,  they  are  guilty  of 
unlawful  acts,  and  will  be  enjoined  irom  a  continuance  of  them. 
Sometimes  the  number  of  strikers  engaged  on  the  patrol  may  be  so 
great  that  those  intended  to  be  affected  by  the  demonstration  will  be 
intimidated  by  the  number  of  the  strikers  or  their  sympathizers  with- 
out special  overt  acts.  The  courts  have  repeatedly  held  that  the 
assembling  of  strikers  around  the  establishment  of  the  employer  in 
such  numbers  as  will  serve  as  a  menace  to  those  employed,  or  the 
keeping  of  patrols  in  front  of  or  about  the  premises  of  the  employer, 
accompanied  by  violence  or  any  manner  of  coercion  to  prevent  others 
from  entering  into  or  remaining  in  his  service,  will  be  enjoined. 

It  is  a  penal  offense  in  this  State  to  attempt  by  threats,  violence, 
intimidation,  or  other  unlawful  means  to  prevent  any  person  from 
engaging  in  any  lawful  employment,  or  to  hinder,  by  such  means,  any 
person  from  employing  laborers.  But  a  court  of  equity  is  not  ousted 
from  the  exercise  of  its  peculiar  functions  of  preventing  irreparable 
damage  merely  because,  in  exercising  such  runctions,  it  may  also 
prevent  the  commission  of  a  crime.  The  court  does  not  interfere  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  crime,  although  that  may  incidentally 
result,  but  it  exerts  its  force  to  prevent  individual  property  from 
destruction,  and  ignores  entirely  the  criminal  feature  of  the  act.  And 
Mr.  Pomeroy  (6  Pom.  Eq.  Jur.  619)  says  that  "  it  is  everywhere  the 
rule,  following  the  general  principle  in  equity,  that  where  there  is 
ground  for  equitable  interference,  as  where  an  irreparable  injury  is 
threatened  to  property,  the  fact  that  the  act  is  also  a  crime  is  not  a 
reason  for  refusing  an  injunction."  This  principle  was  recognized 
and  applied  by  this  court  in  the  case  of  an  indictable  nuisance. 
(Mayor  of  Columbus  v.  Jaques,  30  Ga.  506.)  So  it  is  no  reply  to 
the  invocation  of  the  equitable  remedy  to  prevent  irreparable  injury 
to  property  that  the  acts  which  cause  the  damage  may  also  be 
indictable. 

As  already  said,  members  of  a  labor  union,  either  individually  or 
as  an  association,  have  no  right  by  force,  menace,  or  intimidation  to 
prevent  others  from  working  upon  such  terms  as  they  are  willing  to 
accept,  or  to  hinder  by  such  means  any  person  from  employing 
laborers.  In  many  cases  it  may  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line  or 
demarcation  between  intimidation  and  inoffensive  persuasion.  In  a 
New  York  case  (Rogers  v.  Evarts  [Sup.]  17  N.  Y.  Supp.  264)  it  was 
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said :  "  It  may  be  impossible  to  lay  down  a  general  rule  as  to  what 
surrounding  circumstances  will  characterize  persuasion  and  entreaty 
as  intimidation.  Each  case  must  probably  depend  upon  its  own  sur- 
roundings. But,  where  evidence  presents  such  a  case  as  to  convince 
the  court  that  the  employees  are  being  induced  to  leave  the  employer 
by  operating  upon  their  fears  rather  than  upon  their  judgments  or 
their  sympathy,  the  court  will  be  quick  to  lend  its  strong  arm  to  his 
protection.  Eights  guaranteed  by  law  will  be  enforced  by  the  court, 
whether  invoked  by  employer  or  employee."  The  very  word  "  picket " 
is  borrowed  from  the  nomenclature  or  warfare,  and  is  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  a  hostile  attitude  towards  the  individual  or  corporation 
against  whom  the  labor  union  has  a  grievance.  But  the  law  does 
not  forbid  employees  who  have  quit  their  employer  from  using  legiti- 
mate argument  to  induce  others  to  refrain  from  taking  their  places. 
The  current  of  authority  is  that  a  court  of  equity  will  not  enjoin 
employees  who  have  quit  the  service  of  their  employer  from  attempt- 
ing to  persuade,  by  proper  argument?  others  from  taking  their  places, 
so  long  as  they  do  not  resort  to  intimidation  or  obstruct  the  public 
thoroughfares.     [Cases  cited.] 

The  court  then  reviewed  some  of  the  evidence,  citing  some  of  the 
remarks  of  the  pickets,  and  said : 

These  and  similar  threats,  and  the  constant  surveillance  of  the 
plant  by  the  pickets,  caused  other  departments  of  the  plaintiff's 
plant  to  shut  down  for  lack  of  machinists.  At  this  juncture  of 
affairs  the  defendants  were  restrained  by  a  temporary  order  from 
interference  with  the  plaintiff's  business;  and  after  the  grant  of  the 
restraining  order,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  superintendent, 
ki  everything  has  assumed  a  different  attitude,  and  a  feeling  of  rest 
and  confidence  has  taken  place  which  did  not  exist  while  the  premises 
were  picketed."  The  quoted  remarks  of  the  strikers  to  the  men  who 
were  seeking  work  were  more  than  a  peaceable  and  argumentative 

1)resentation  of  their  grievance.  The  language  implied  a  threat  of 
larm,  and  the  warning  to  stay  out,  if  unheeded,  might  be  attended 
with  hurtful  consequences.  The  language  of  these  pickets  was 
clearly  intimidative,  and  tended  to  coerce  compliance  with  their 
request  not  to  work  for  the  plaintiffs;  and  there  was  no  error  in 
enjoining  such  conduct.  The  form  of  the  injunction  is  perhaps  too 
broad,  in  that  the  strikers  are  enjoined  from  using  all  form  of  per- 
suasion. As  we  have  pointed  out,  it  was  not  unlawful  for  the  strikers 
to  use  legitimate  argument  and  moral  suasion  in  presenting  their 
case  to  those  who  offered  to  take  their  places,  so  long  as  it  is  neither 
Coercive  and  intimidating  in  character.  In  affirming  the  judgment, 
direction  is  given  to  so  amend  the  decree  as  to  make  it  accord  with 
the  opinion  of  the  court  in  this  particular. 
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LAWS  OF  VABIOUS  STATES  RELATING  TO  LABOS  ENACTED  SINCE 

JANUARY  1,  1904. 

[The  Tenth  Special  Report  of  this  bureau  contains  all  laws  of  the  various  States  and 
Territories  and  of  the  United  States  relating  to  labor  in  force  January  1,  1904.  Later 
enactments  are  rep  rod  need  in  successive  issues  of  the  Bulletin,  beginning  with  Bulletin  No. 
57,  the  issue  of  March,  1905.  In  the  cumulative  index,  page  1005  et  seq.,  are  indexed 
all  laws  found  in  the  Tenth  Special  Report,  together  with  those  enacted  since  January  1, 
1904,  and  published  in  Bulletin  Nos.  57  to  79,  inclusive.] 

TENNESSEE. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 

Chapter  256. — Hiring  out  children  to  support  parents  in  idleness. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  p.  799.] 

Chapter  308. — Employment  of  women  and  children — Hours  of  labor. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  p.  799.] 

Chapter  540. — Mine  regulations. 

Section  1.  Section  1  of  *  *  *  [chapter  237,  Acts  of  1903]  is  hereby 
amended  so  as  to  add  at  the  end  of  said  section  the  following:  "  Immediately 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  there  shall  be  appointed  in  the  same  manner  as  now 
provided  for  the  appointment  of  the  present  district  mine  inspectors  an  addi- 
tional district  mine  inspector,  who  shall  hold  his  office  for  a  period  of  two  years 
from  date  of  appointment,  and  thereafter  until  his  successor  is  elected  and  qual- 
ified. Said  additional  district  mine  inspector  must  have  a  general  knowledge  of 
the  conduct  of  the  mining  business,  and  shall,  in  addition  to  such  qualifications, 
be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  work  necessary  in  the  compilation  of  mining 
statistics.  He  shall  receive  a  salary  of  ($1,700)  seventeen  hundred  dollars 
per  annum  and  the  same  traveling  expenses  as  that  allowed  other  district  miue 
inspectors  under  section  8  of  said  act,  to*  be  paid  in  the  same  manner,  aud  he 
shall  be  subject  to  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  now  provided  or  may 
hereafter  be  provided  for  other  district  mine  inspectors." 

Sec.  2.  Section  7  of  said  act  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  add  at  the  end  of 
section  7  the  following :  "  In  order  that  such  full  and  complete  statistics  as, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  chief  mine  inspector,  is  essential  for  the  promotion  of  the 
mineral  industry  of  Tennessee,  may  be  obtained  and  published  in  said  annual 
report,  each  and  every  person,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  min- 
ing, quarrying,  or  production  of  coal,  cobalt,  copper,  fluorspar,  gold,  iron,  ores, 
lead,  lime,  manganese,  mineral  waters,  natural  gas,  petroleum,  phosphate  rock, 
platinum,  sand  and  gravel,  sand,  lime,  brick,  silver  (mines  report),  stone,  in- 
cluding limestone,  sandstone,  and  marble,  or  other  stone,  zinc,  gypsum,  ocher, 
pyrites,  salt-clay  products,  slate,  or  other  minerals,  or  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  coke,  brick,  coal  tar,  lime,  pig  iron,  ammonium  sulphate,  gas  coke* 
Portland  and  natural  cement,  grindstone,  metallic  paint  and  mortar  colors,  flint, 
and  all  other  by-products  of  any  minerals  produced  in  this  State,  shall,  on  or 
before  January  15  of  each  year,  make  out  and  send  to  the  chief  mine  inspector 
upon  blanks,  to  be  by  him  furnished  and  sent  out  for  that  purpose,  detailed  an- 
nual report,  giving  such  statistics  and  information  concerning  the  output  of 
said  mines  or  plant,  the  tonnage,  number  of  employees,  and  the  number  of  days 
worked.  It  is  thereby  declared  a  misdemeanor  for  any  person,  firm,  company, 
or  corporation  to  fail  or  refuse  to  furnish  the  chief  mine  inspector  any  and  all 
information  called  for  for  said  annual  report,  as  above  provided,  on  or  before 
the  fifteenth  day  of  January  of  each  year ;  and  any  all  parties  or  agents  so  fail- 
ing or  refusing  to  furnish  said  reports  within  the  time  specified  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  day  of  delay,  said  fine  to  go 
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to  the  State  of  Tennessee.  And  It  Is  hereby  made  the  duty  of  the  chief  mine 
Inspector  to  report  said  failure  to  the  district  attorney-general  of  the  district 
where  the  mine,  quarry,  or  other  works  are  situated;  and  In  the  event  of  the 
failure  of  any  such  parties  to  furnish  such  information,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  chief  mine  inspector  to  call  upon  such  party  and  inspect  such  books  and 
records  of  said  firm  or  corporation  or  company  as  will  give  him  the  informa- 
tion above  provided  for ;  and  such  person,  firm,  or  corporation  shall  be  required 
to  permit  examination  of  all  necessary  books  or  records  as  will  enable  the 
chief  mine  Inspector  to  obtain  the  information  above  provided  for,  such  inspec- 
tion to  be  made  at  its  chief  office  and  at  any  reasonable  time;  and  their  failure 
to  permit  such  Inspection  shall  be  a  misdemeanor  and  finable  as  above  provided." 
Sec.  4.  Section  14  of  said  act  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 
Sec.  14.  For  the  purpose  of  the  examination  of  applicants  for  certificates  of 
qualification  the  chief  mine  inspector  and  district  mine  inspectors  provided  for 
In  this  act  be,  and  are  hereby,  constituted  a  board  of  examiners,  of  which  the 
chief  mine  inspector  shall  be  the  chairman-  Said  board  may  hold  meetings  at 
such  times  and  places  for  the  examinations  of  applicants  for  the  position  of 
mine  foremen,  gas  bosses,  etc,  as  in  its  judgment  may  be  most  convenient. 
Said  board  shall  have  power  to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  for  the  con- 
duct of  said  examinations  as  in  its  judgment  may  seem  proper  for  ascertaining 
the  qualification  of  the  applicants,  and  shall  conduct  all  examinations  in  the 
presence  of  the  majority  of  its  members.  Said  board  shall  report  its  action  to 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  majority  of  same  shall  certify  to  the  qualification 
of  each  applicant  who  satisfactorily  passed  the  examination,  and  shall  serve 
without  compensation.  The  chief  mine  inspector  is  hereby  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  revoke  and  annul  the  certificate  of  any  foreman  or  assistant  mine 
foreman  or  gas  boss  or  other  foreman  or  bosses  issued  under  this  act  upon  sat- 
isfactory evidence  appearing  to  him  that  the  holder  of  said  certificate  is  or  has 
been  guilty  of  negligence  in  the  performance  of  his  duties,  immoral  conduct,  or 
bis  wanting  in  integrity,  and  upon  the  revocation  of  such  certificate  the  chief 
mine  Inspector  shall  make  a  record  of  same  in  his  office,  and  shall  immediately 
certify  the  same  to  the  secretary  of  the  state,  who  shall  record  said  revocation 
upon  a  book  containing  copy  of  certificate  Issued.  The  chief  mine  Inspector 
shall  notify  the  holder  of  such  revoked  certificate  of  said  revocation,  and  the 
holder  of  said  certificate  shall  immediately  surrender  the  said  revoked  certifi- 
cate to  the  chief  mine  Inspector,  to  be  by  him  turned  over  to  the  secretary  of 
state  for  cancellation.  Should  the  holder  of  said  revoked  certificate  fall  or  refuse 
to  surrender  the  same  as  herein  provided,  he  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  high 
misdemeanor,  and,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars 
($100)  and  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  three  months  nor  more  than  eleven 
months  In  the  county  jail  or  workhouse:  Provided,  Any  foreman,  assistant 
mine  foreman,  gas  boss,  or  other  foreman  or  boss  whose  certificate  has  been  re- 
voked as  herein  provided  may,  within  ten  days  after  receipt  of  the  notice  of 
revocation  herein  provided  for,  notify  the  chief  mine  inspector  of  his  desire  to 
be  reinstated  and  have  said  order  of  revocation  annulled;  and  if  at  the  time 
he  shall  execute  bond,  payable  to  the  State  of  Tennessee,  with  good  and  suffi- 
cient security,  conditioned  to  pay  the  costs  Incident  to  the  proceeding,  in  the 
event  he  Is  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  be  reinstated  and  set  aside  the  order 
of  revocation,  It  shall  then  be  the  duty  of  the  chief  mine  inspector  to  fix  a  day, 
not  later  than  ten  days  from  such  written  demand,  fand  a  place,]  which  place 
shall  be  within  the  civil  district  where  the  party  whose  license  is  revoked  lived 
at  the  time  of  the  revocation,  and  at  said  time  and  place  the  chief  mine  in- 
spector shall  appear  and  hear  such  legal  evidence  as  may  be  offered  by  such 
aggrieved  party,  as  well  as  such  legal  evidence  as  may  be  offered  in  favor  of  the 
order  of  the  chief  mine  inspector  revoking  his  license,  which  evidence  shall  be 
reduced  to  writing,  and  upon  such  evidence  said  chief  mine  Inspector  shall  pass 
judgment,  either  affirming  the  order  of  revocation  of  the  chief  mine  inspector  or 
reversiug  the  same;  and  in  the  event  the  order  of  the  chief  mine  Inspector  is 
reversed,  such  party  shall  be  reinstated.  The  written  testimony  taken  in  the 
cape  nball  be  preserved  by  the  chief  mine  inspector  as  a  part  of  the  records  of 
his  office:  Provided,  That  either  party  may  take  the  case  from  the  action  of  the 
mine  inspector  made  on  said  written  evidence  before  the  judge  of  the  circuit 
court  of  the  county  where  said  trial  is  had  by  writ  of  certiorari  prosecuted 
within  twenty  days  from  the  date  of  the  Judgment  of  said  Inspector;  and  In 
the  event  of  such  action,  the  chief  mine  inspector  shall  cause  a  certified  copy 
of  all  the  evidence,  as  well  as  the  original  order  of  revocation  and  his  order 
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thereon,  made  on  said  written  evidence,  certified  by  him  as  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  same,  to  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  circuit  court  where  the 
said  petition  for  certiorari  is  filed,  and  the  case  shall  thereupon  stand  for  hear- 
ing before  the  judge  of  said  circuit  court  upon  such  certified  record  at  the  next 
term  of  the  court  after  the  filing  of  same.  The  writ  of  the  certiorari  in  such 
cases  may  be  granted  by  any  judge  of  the  State  on  proper  petition  being  pre- 
sented to  him  therefor,  and  upon  the  execution  of  a  bond  for  the  costs  of  the 
petition  in  the  event  that  the  same  is  prosecuted  by  the  party  whose  license  is 
revoked,  the  circuit  judge  shall  pronounce  judgment  on  said  certified  copy, 
either  affirming  the  action  of  the  mine  inspector  or  revoking  and  setting  aside  the 
same.  In  all  trials  of  cases  of  this  kind  before  the  circuit  court  the  mine  in- 
spector shall  be  represented  by  the  district  attorney-general,  and  the  party 
whose  certificate  has  been  revoked  shall  be  entitled  to  have  counsel  to  repre- 
sent him  as  in  other  matters  of  litigation.  In  the  event  the  party  seeking  to 
be  reinstated  is  unsuccessful  in  his  contention,  judgment  shall  be  rendered  by 
the  chief  mine  inspector  in  the  first  lustance  against  said  party  and  the  sureties 
on  the  bond  filed  for  that  purpose  for  all  costs  incident  to  the  proceeding  and 
by  the  circuit  judge  for  all  costs  incident  to  the  prosecution  of  the  writ  of 
certiorari.  If  the  action  of  the  chief  mine  inspector  is  annulled  and  set  aside, 
either  by  the  inspector  or  by  the  circuit  Judge,  then  the  costs  of  the  proceeding 
shall  be  certified  by  the  clerk  and  the  judge  and  the  attorney-general  to  the 
comptroller  of  the  State  for  payment  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  support 
of  the  mining  department  of  the  State. 

Sec.  5.  Section  15  of  the  said  act  1  shall  1  be  amended  so  as  read  as  follows : 

Sec.  15.  Said  certificate  shall  contain  the  full  name,  age,  and  place  of  birth 
of  the  applicant,  also  the  length  and  nature  of  his  previous  experience  in  and 
about  coal  and  other  mines,  and  the  secretary  of  state  shall,  without  cost,  keep 
a  record  in  his  department  of  all  the  certificates  issued.  Before  the  issuance 
of  certificates  to  any  applicant  the  applicant  must  give  satisfactory  evidence 
to  the  board  of  examiners  of  his  good  conduct,  honesty,  capability,  and  sobriety, 
and  shall  pay  the  said  board  of  examiners  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  State 
the  following  fees:  For  conducting  the  examination  (to  be  paid  for  when  the 
examination  is  held),  five  dollars  ($5) ;  for  the  issuance  and  registration  of 
the  certificate,  five  dollars  ($5),  to  be  paid  for  when  issued.  All  fees  collected 
by  virtue  of  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  reported  and  paid  Into  the  state 
treasury  at  the  end  of  the  .month  during  which  said  collections  are  made  by  the 
board  of  examiners,  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  mining  department. 

Sec  6.  So  far  as  section  35  of  said  act  fixed  fees  for  the  inspection  of  mines 
it  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  provide  for  the  following  schedule  of  fees  for  the 
use  of  the  State :  Mines  employing  an  average  of  100  inside  employees  or  over, 
$35 ;  mines  employing  an  average  of  75  to  99  inside  employees,  $30 ;  mines  em- 
ploying an  average  of  50  to  74  inside  employees,  $25;  mines  employing  an 
average  of  25  to  49  inside  employees,  $20;  mines  employing  an  average  of  15 
to  24  inside  employees,  $15;  mines  employing  an  average  of  10  to  14  inside 
employees,  $10 ;  mines  employing  an  average  of  less  than  10  inside  employees,  $5. 

Sec.  7.  Section  20  of  said  act  [shall]  be  amended  so  as  to  strike  out  after 
the  word  "  expedient,"  in  the  latter  part  of  same,  the  following  words :  "Pro- 
vided, further,  That  said  mine  foreman  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  operator  or  owner  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required  of  said  mine 
foreman  by  this  act,"  and  said  mine  foreman  is  hereby  expressly  declared  to 
be  the  agent  or  representative  of  the  operator  or  owner  of  the  mine  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  required  of  said  mine  foreman  by  this  act. 

Sec  8.  Section  21  of  said  act  [shall  1  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  follow- 
ing words  at  the  end  of  said  section:  "Provided,  The  said  gas  boss  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  owner  or  operator  in  the  discharge  of  any  of 
the  duties  required  of  said  gas  boss  by  this  act,"  and  said  gas  boss  is  hereby 
expressly  declared  to  be  the  agent  or  representative  of  the  operator  or  owner 
of  the  mine  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  required  of  said  gas  boss  by  this  act. 

Approved  April  15,  1907. 

Chapter  541. — Intelligence  offices. 

Section  4.  Each  vocation,  occupation,  and  business  hereinafter  named  in 
this  section  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  privilege,  and  the  rate  of  taxation  on 
such  privilege  shall  be  as  hereinafter  fixed,  which  privilege  tax  shall  be  paid 
to  the  county  court  clerk  as  provided  by  law  for  the  collection  of  revenue. 
******* 
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INTELLIGENCE  OFFICES   AND   EMPLOYMENT   AGENCIES. 

Each  office,  per  annum $10.00 

Approved  April  15,  1907. 

Chapteb  593. — Public  printing  to  be  done  within  the  State. 

Section  1.  Whatever  printing  is  done  by  order  of  the  legislature,  or  in  pur- 
suance of  a  law,  for  the  State,  is  public  printing,  such  as  the  printing  of  the 
journals  and  acts  of  the  legislature,  or  whether  it  be  in  the  shape  of  job 
work,  [and]  shall  be  done  within  the  boundaries  of  the  State:  Provided,  The 
printing  can  be  contracted  for  and  done  in  Tennessee  as  cheaply  as  elsewhere. 

Approved  April  15,  1907. 

TEXAS. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 

Chapter  32. — Railroads — Headlights  for  locomotives. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  railroad  corporation  or  receiver  or 
lessee  thereof,  operating  any  line  of  railroad  in  this  State,  within  six  months 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  or  within  such  additional  time  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by  order  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Texas,  after  a  proper  showing 
of  their  inability  to  comply  by  the  railroad  has  been  made,  to  equip  all  loco- 
motive engines  used  in  the  transportation  of  trains  over  said  railroad  with 
electric  headlights  of  not  less  than  1500  candlepower,  measured  without  the 
aid  of  a  reflector,  or  other  headlights  of  not  less  than  1500  candlepower, 
measured  without  the  aid  of  a  reflector :  Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  apply 
to  locomotive  engines  regularly  used  in  the  switching  of  cars  or  trains. 

Sec  2.  Any  railroad  company  or  the  receiver  or  lessee  thereof,  doing  business 
in  the  State  of  Texas,  which  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be 
liable  to  the  State  of  Texas  for  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars, 
nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  offense,    *    *    *    . 

Approved  March  20,  1907. 

Chapter  41. — Sufficient  crew  required  for  railroad  trains. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  doing  business  in  the 
State  of  Texas  to  run  over  its  road,  or  part  of  its  road  outside  of  the  yard 
limits,  any  imssenger  train  with  less  than  a  full  passenger  crew,  consisting  of 
four  {arsons,  one  engineer,  one  fireman,  one  conductor  and  one  brakeman. 

Sec  2.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  doing  business  in  the 
State  of  Texas  to  run  over  Its  road,  or  part  of  its  road,  outside  the  yard  limits, 
any  freight  train,  gravel  train  or  construction  train  with  less  than  a  full  crew» 
consisting  of  five  persons,  oue  engineer,  one  fireman,  one  conductor  and  two 
brakemen. 

Sec  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  doing  business  in  the 
State  of  Texas  to  run  over  its  road,  or  part  of  Its  road,  outside  of  the  yard 
limits,  any  light  engine  without  a  full  train  crew,  consisting  of  three  persons, 
one  engineer,  oue  fireman  and  one  conductor:  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this 
act  shall  be  construed  as  applying  in  the  case  of  disability  of  one  or  more  of 
any  train  crew  while  out  on  the  road  between  division  terminals,  or  to  switch- 
ing crews  in  charge  of  yard  engines  or  which  may  be  required  to  push  trains  out 
of  yard  limits. 

Sec_4.  Any  railroad  company  doing  business  In  the  State  of  Texas  which 
shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  liable  to  the  State  of 
Texas  for  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  or  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars  for  each  offense,     *     *     *    . 

Approved  March  25,  1907. 

Chapter  51. — Hours  of  tabor  of  employers  on  railroads. 

Section  1.  It  shall  hereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  receiver 
oi>eratiug  any  line  of  railroad  in  whole  or  in  part  in  this  State,  or  any  officer, 
agent  or  representative  of  such  corporation  or  receiver  to  require  or  knowingly 
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permit  any  conductor,  engineer,  fireman,  brakeman,  train  dispatcher  or  tele- 
graph operator,  who  has  been  on  duty  for  fourteen  consecutive  hours  to  per- 
form any  work  until  he  has  had  at  least  eight  hours  off  duty,  except  in  cases 
where  such  fourteen  hours  expires  while  a  train  is  between  stations  or  at  a 
station  where  there  are  no  facilities  for  sidetracking  such  train,  in  either  of 
which  events  the  conductor,  engineer,  fireman,  or  brakeman,  or  all  of  them,  may 
be  permitted  to  proceed  with  such  train  to  the  first  station  where  such  facilities 
can  be  had,  but  no  further:  Provided,  however.  That  in  case  said  fourteen 
hours  shall  expire  when  a  train  is  within  twenty  miles  of  a  terminal  toward 
which  it  is  going,  or  within  twenty  miles  of  its  destination,  the  aforementioned 
employees  operating  such  train  may  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  such  terminal 
or  destination,  but  in  such  case  shall  not  be  required  to  do  any  switching  or 
other  work  which  would  in  any  manner  retard  them  in  speedily  reaching  such 
terminal  or  destination :  Provided  further,  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  In 
case  of  casualty  upon  such  railroad,  directly  affecting  such  employee,  nor  shall 
it  apply  to  sleeping  car  companies. 

Sec.  2.  It  shall  hereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  receiver  oper- 
ating any  line  of  railroad  in  whole  or  in  part  in  this  State,  or  any  officer, 
agent,  or  representative  of  such  corporation  or  receiver  to  require  or  knowingly 
permit  any  conductor,  engineer,  fireman,  brakeman,  train  dispatcher  or  tele- 
graph operator,  who  has  been  on  duty  for  fourteen  consecutive  hours  and  who 
has  gone  off  duty,  to  again  go  on  duty  or  perform  any  work  for  such  corpora- 
tion or  receiver  until  he  has  had  at  least  eight  hours  off  duty. 

Sec  3.  Any  corporation  or  receiver  operating  a  line  of  railroad  in  whole  or 
in  part  within  this  State,  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
shall  be  liable  to  the  State  of  Texas  in  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  two  hundred 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  offense,  and  such  penalties 
shall  be  recovered  and  suit  therefor  shall  be  brought  in  the  name  of  the  State 
of  Texas  in  any  court  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  amount  in  Travis  County, 
Texas,  or  in  any  county  into  or  through  which  said  railroad  may  pass. 
Such  suit  or  suits  may  be  brought  either  by  the  attorney-general  or  under  his 
direction  or  by  the  county  attorney  or  district  attorney  of  any  county  or  judicial 
district  Into  or  through  which  said  railroad  may  pass,  and  such  attorney  bring- 
ing any  action  under  this  act  shall  be  entitled  to  a  compensation  of  one-third 
of  the  total  amount  of  penalties  recovered. 

Sec  4.  Any  officer,  agent  or  representative  of  any  corporation  or  receiver 
operating  any  line  of  railroad  in  whole  or  in  part  within  this  State,  who  shall 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  therefor  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less 
than  one  hundred  dollars,  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  for  each  offense, 
or  by  confinement  in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  ten  or  more  than  sixty 
days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  such  person  so  offending  may 
be  prosecuted  under  this  section,  either  in  the  county  where  such  jierson  may 
be  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offense,  or  in  any  county  where  such 
employee  has  been  permitted  or  required  to  work  in  violation  of  this  act. 

Approved  April  1.  1907. 

Chapter  07. — Blacklisting. 

Section  1.  Either  or  any  of  the  following  acts  shall  constitute  a  discrimina- 
tion against  persons  seeking  employment: 

(1)  Where  any  corporation  or  receiver  of  same,  doing  business  in  this  State, 
or  any  agent  or  officer  of  any  such  corporation  or  receiver,  shall  blacklist,  pre- 
vent, or  attempt  to  prevent,  by  word,  writing,  sign  [J  list  or  other  means,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  any  discharged  employee,  or  any  employee  who  may  have 
voluntarily  left  said  corporation's  service,  from  obtatuing  employment  with  any 
other  person,  company  or  corporation,  except  by  truthfully  stating  in  writing  on 
request  of  such  former  employee,  the  reason  why  such  employee  was  discharged, 
or  his  relationship  to  such  company  ceased. 

(2)  Where  any  corporation  or  receiver  of  same,  doing  business  in  this  State, 
or  any  officer  or  agent  of  such  corporation  or  receiver,  shall  by  any  means, 
directly  or  indirectly  communicate  to  any  other  person  or  corporation  any  in- 
formation in  regard  to  a  person  who  may  seek  employment  of  such  person  or 
corporation,  and  fails  to  give  such  person,  in  regard  to  whom  the  communica- 
tion may  be  made,  within  ten  days  after  demand  therefor,  a  complete  copy  of 
such  communication.  If  in  writing,  and  a  true  statement  of  such  communication 
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If  by  sign,  or  other  menus,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  all  persons  or  cor- 
porations to  whom  said  communications  shall  have  been  made. 

(3)  Where  any  corporation  or  receiver  of  same,  doing  business  in  this  State, 
or  any  agent  or  employee  of  such  corporation  or  receiver,  shall  have  discharged 
an  employee,  and  such  discharged  employee  demands  a  statement  in  writing, 
of  the  cause  of  his  discharge,  and  such  corporation,  receiver,  agent  or  em- 
ployee thereof  fails  to  furnish  a  true  statement  of  same  to  such  employee  within 
ten  days  after  such  demand :  Provided,  That  such  demand  by  the  employee  for 
said  statement  shall  be  made  in  writing. 

(4)  Where  any  corporation  or  receiver  of  same,  doing  business  in  this  State, 
or  any  agent  or  officer  of  same,  shall  have  received  any  request,  notice  or  com- 
munication, either  in  writing  or  by  sign,  word,  list  or  otherwise,  from  any  per- 
son, company  or  corporation,  preventing  or  attempting  or  calculated  to  prevent 
the  employment  of  a  person  seeking  employment,  and  shall  fail  to  furnish  to 
such  person  seeking  employment  within  ten  days  after  a  demand  in  writing 
therefor,  a  true  statement  of  such  request,  notice  or  communication,  and  if  in 
writing,  a  copy  of  same,  and  if  a  sign,  the  interpretation  thereof,  and  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  person,  company  or  corporation  furnishing  the  same. 

(5)  Where  any  corporation  or  receiver  of  same,  doing  business  in  this  State, 
or  any  officer  or  agent  of  such  corjwration  or  receiver  discharging  such  employee 
shall  have  failed  to  give  a  discharged  employee  a  true  statement  of  the  causes 
of  his  discharge  within  ten  days  after  a  demand  in  writing  therefor,  and  shall 
thereafter  furnish  any  other  person  or  corporation  any  statement  or  communica- 
tion in  regard  to  such  discharge,  unless  at  the  request  of  such  discharged 
employee. 

(6)  Where  any  corporation  or  receiver  of  same,  doing  business  in  this  State, 
or  any  officer  or  agent  of  such  corporation  or  receiver  shall  discriminate  against 
any  person  seeking  employment  on  account  of  his  having  participated  in  a  strike 
against  another  corporation. 

(7)  Where  any  corporation  or  receiver  of  same  doing  business  in  this  State, 
or  any  officer  or  agent  of  such  corporation  or  receiver,  shall  give  any  informa- 
tion or  communication  in  regard  to  a  person  seeking  employment  having  par- 
ticipated in  any  strike,  unless  such  person  seeking  employment  violated  the  law 
during  his  participation  in  said  strike  or  in  connection  therewith,  and  unless 
such  information  is  given  In  compliance  with  subdivision  1  of  section  1  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  2.  Any  and  all  discriminations  against  persons  seeking  employment  as 
herein  defined,  are  hereby  prohibited  and  are  declared  to  be  illegal. 

Sec.  3.  Every  foreign  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act 
is  hereby  denied  the  right,  and  is  prohibited  from  doing  any  business  within 
this  State,  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general  to  enforce  this  pro- 
vision by  injunction  or  other  proceeding  in  the  district  court  of  Travis  County 
in  the  name  of  the  State  of  Texas. 

Sec.  4.  Each  and  every  person,  company  or  corporation,  who  shall  In  any 
manner  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  for  each  and  every  offense 
committed  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum  of  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars,  which 
may  be  recovered  In  the  name  of  the  State  of  Texas,  in  any  county  where  the 
offense  was  committed,  or  where  the  offender  resides,  or  in  Travis  County,  and 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general  or  the  district  or  county  Attorney 
under  the  direction  of  the  attorney-general  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  the 
same,  and  the  fees  of  the  prosecuting  attorney  for  representing  the  State  In 
proceedings  under  this  act  shall  be  over  and  above  the  fees  allowed  him  under 
the  general  fee  bill. 

Sec  5.  In  addition  to  the  penalties  and  forfeiture  herein  provided  for,  every 
person  violating  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county 
Jail  for  not  less  than  ono  month  nor  more  than  one  year. 

Sec  6.  In  prosecution  for  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
ev'dence  that  any  person  has  acted  as  the  agent  of  a  corporation  in  the  transac- 
tion of  its  business  in  this  State  shall  be  received  as  prima  facie  proof  that  his 
act  in  the  name,  behalf  or  Interest  of  the  corporation  of  which  he  was  acting 
as  the  agent,  was  the  act  of  the  corporation. 

Sec  7.  Upon  the  application  of  the  attorney-general  or  of  any  district  or 
county  attorney  made  to  any  justice  of  the  peace  In  this  State,  and  stating  that 
he  has  reason  to  believe  that  a  witness,  who  is  to  be  found  in  the  county  of 
which  such  Justice  of  the  pence  is  an  officer,  knows  of  a  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Justice  of  the  i>eace  to  whom 
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such  application  is  made,  to  have  summoned  and  to  have  examined  such  witness 
in  relation  to  violations  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  said  witness  to  be 
summoned  as  provided  for  in  criminal  cases.  The  said  witness  shall  be  duly 
sworn,  and  the  justice  of  the  peace  shall  cause  the  statements  of  the  witness  to  be 
reduced  to  writing  and  signed  and  sworn  to  before  him,  and  such  sworn  statement 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  attorney-general,  district  or  county  attorney  upon  whose 
application  the  witness  was  summoned.  Should  the  witness  summoned  as 
aforesaid  fail  to  appear  or  to  make  statements  of  the  facts  within  his  knowl- 
edge under  oath,  or  to  sign  the  same  after  it  has  been  reduced  to  writing,  he 
shall  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  court  and  may  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  hundred 
dollars,  and  may  be  attached  and  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  until  he  shall 
make  a  full  statement  of  all  the  facts  within  his  knowledge  with  reference  to 
the  matter  inquired  about.  Any  person  so  summoned  and  examined  shall  not 
be  liable  to  prosecution  for  any  violation  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  about 
which  he  may  testify  fully  and  without  reserve. 

Sec.  8.  Said  written  cause  of  discharge,  If  true,  when  so  made  by  such  agent, 
company  or  corporation,  shall  never  be  used  as  the  cause  for  an  action  for  libel, 
either  civil  or  criminal,  against  the  agent,  company  or  corporation  so  furnishing 
same. 

Approved  April  5,  1907.    • 

Chapter  122. — Hours  of  labor  of  telegraph  operators,  etc.,  on  railroads. 

Section  1.  It  fhall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  corporation  or  association  op- 
erating a  railroad  within  this  State  to  permit  any  telegraph  or  telephone  oper- 
ator who  spaces  trains  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph  or  telephone  under  what  is 
known  and  termed  "  block  system  "  defined  as  follows :  Reporting  trains  to  an- 
other office  or  offices,  or  to  a  train  dispatcher  operating  one  or  more  trains  under 
signals,  and  telegraph  or  telephone  levermen  who  manipulate  interlocking  ma- 
chines in  railroad  yards  or  on  main  tracks  out  on  the  lines  connecting  side 
tracks  or  switches,  or  train  dispatchers  in  its  service  whose  duties  substantially, 
as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  i>ertain  to  the  movement  of  cars,  engines  or  trains  on 
its  railroad  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph  or  telephone  in  dispatching  or  reporting 
or  receiving  or  transmitting  train  orders  as  interpreted  in  this  section,  to  be  on 
duty  for  more  than  eight  hours  in  any  twenty-four  consecutive  hours:  Provided, 
That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  railroad,  telegraph  or  telephone 
operators  at  stations  where  the  services  of  only  one  operator  Is  needed. 

Sec  2.  Any  person,  corporation  or  association  that  shall  violate  section  1  of 
this  act  shall  pay  a  fine  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  violation  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad,  telegraph  or  telephone  operator 
to  work  more  than  eight  hours  In  twenty -four  consecutive  hours  at  such  occu- 
pation, and  any  such  operator  violating  this  section  shall  pay  a  fine  in  any  sum 
not  less  than  twenty-five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars:  Provided, 
That  in  case  of  an  emergency  any  oi>erator  may  remain  on  duty  for  an  addi- 
tional two  hours. 

Approved  April  16,  1907. 

Chapter  129. — Aetions  for  personal  injuries — Xotiee. 

Section  1.  *  *  *  no  stipulation  in  any  contract  between  a  person,  corpo- 
ration or  receiver  operating  railroad  or  street  railway  or  interurban  railroad 
and  an  employee  or  servant  requiring  notice  of  a  claim  by  an  employee  or 
servant  for  damages  for  injury  received  to  the  person,  or  by  a  husband,  wife, 
father,  mother,  child  or  children  of  a  deceased  employee  for  his  or  her 
death,  caused  by  negligence  as  a  condition  precedent  to  liability,  shall  ever  be 
valid.     •    •     • 

Approved  April  IS,  1907. 

Chapter  138. — Employment  of  women  and  minors  in  saloons. 

Section  19.  Every  retail  liquor  dealer  or  malt  liquor  dealer,  *  *  *  who 
shall  have  in  his  employ  about  his  place  of  business,  *  *  *  any  minor 
*  *  *  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  therefor  shall 
be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  two  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for  not  longer  than  sixty  days,  or 
by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment 
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Sec.  25.  No  retail  liquor  dealer  or  retail  malt  dealer  shall  employ  or  suffer 
to  be  employed,  any  female  as  a  servant,  bartender  or  waitress,  other  than  a 
member  of  his  own  family,  in  his  place  of  business,  •  *  *  and  any  person 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  for 
not  more  than  twelve  months  or  by  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

Approved  April  18,  1907. 

Chapteb  141. — Examination,  etc.,  of  barbers. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of 
barber  in  this  State  unless  he  shall  first  have  obtained  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion as  provided  for  in  this  act :  Provided,  however,  That  nothing  contaiued  in 
this  act  shall  apply  to  or  affect  any  person  who  is  now  actually  engaged  in  such 
occupation,  except  as  hereinafter  provided. 

Sec.  2.  A  board  of  examiners  to  consist  of  three  persons  is  hereby  created 
to  carry  out  and  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  Said  board  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  shall  consist  of  practical  barbers  who  have  been 
for  at  least  five  years  prior  to  their  appointment  engaged  in  the  occupation  of 
barber  in  this  State.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  serve  a  term  of  two 
years  and  until  his  successor  is  appointed  and  qualified,  and  shall  take  the  oath 
provided  for  public  officers.  Vacancies  shall  be  filled  by  the  governor  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  this  term. 

Sec.  3.  Said  board  shall  elect  a  president,  secretary  and  treasurer,  shall  have 
a  common  seal  and  shall  have  the  power  to  administer  oaths.  The  office  of  sec- 
retary and  treasurer  may  be  filled  by  the  same  person,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
board  of  examiners.  The  secretary  and  treasurer  shall  each  give  a  bond  with 
two  or  more  good  and  sufficient  sureties,  payable  to  and  to  be  approved  by  the 
secretary  of  state  in  the  sum  of  one  thousand  ($1,000)  dollars,  conditions  [con- 
ditioned] that  they  will  each  of  them  faithfully  perform  the  duties  of  their 
resi>ectlve  offices. 

Skc  4.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  three  ($3) 
dollars  per  day  and  actual  expenses  for  actual  service,  and  three  (3)  cents  per 
mile  for  each  mile  actually  traveled  in  attending  the  meetings  of  the  board, 
which  compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer of  said  board:  Provided,  That  said  compensation  and  mileage  shall  in  no 
event  be  paid  out  of  the  state  treasury.  Said  board  shall  present  annually  to 
the  governor.  In  the  month  of  July,  a  detailed  statement  of  the  receipts  and 
disbursements  of  the  board  during  the  preceding  year. 

Sec.  5.  Said  examining  board  shall  hold  practical  examinations  at  least  four 
times  each  year,  said  examinations  to  be  held  in  cities  in  different  parts  of  the 
State,  distributed  as  evenly  as  possible,  for  the  convenience  of  applicants,  and 
such  other  examinations  at  such  times  and  places  as  the  examining  board  may 
from  time  to  time  determine.  Whenever  complaint  is  made  to  the  board  of 
examiners  or  to  the  state  health  officer  that  any  barber  shop  within  this  State 
is  kept  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  or  that  a  contagious  disease  has  been  im- 
parted to  any  customer  of  such  shop,  a  member  of  the  board  of  examiners  shall 
\islt  and  insjiect  such  shop,  and  if  he  finds  such  shop  to  be  in  an  unsanitary 
condition,  or  finds  that  a  contagious  disease  has  been  imparted  to  a  customer  of 
such  shop,  he  shall  proceed  as  provided  in  section  12  of  this  act. 

Sec.  6.  Every  i>erson  now  engaged  as  a  barber  in  this  State,  shall  within 
ninety  (M)  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  file  with  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  examiners  an  affidavit  setting  forth  his  name,  residence  and  length  of 
time  during  which,  and  the  place  In  which  he  has  practiced  such  occupation, 
and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  two  ($2)  dollars,  and  a  certificate 
of  registration  entitling  him  to  practice  said  occupation  in  this  State  shall  be 
issued  to  him  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Skc  7.  Any  ]»ersoii  not  engaged  as  barber  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this 
act  desiring  to  obtain  a  certificate  of  registration  under  this  act  shall  make  ap- 
plication to  the  board  of  examiners,  therefor,  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board 
an  examination  fee  of  two  ($2)  dollars,  presenting  himself  at  the  next  regular 
meeting  of  the  board  for  the  examination  of  applicants,  and  If  he  shows  that  he 
has  studied  the  trade  for  two  years  as  an  apprentice  under  one  or  more  prac- 
ticing barbers,  or  practiced  the  trade  for  at  least  two  years  in  this  State  or 
some  other  State  in  the  United  States,  and  he  is  imssesscd  of  the  requisite  skill 
In  such  trade  to  properly  perform  all  the  duties  thereof,  including  his  ability  in 
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preparation  of  the  tools,  shaving,  hair  cutting  and  all  the  duties  and  services 
incident  thereto,  and  of  sufficient  knowledge  concerning  the  common  diseases  of 
the  face  and  skin  to  avoid  the  aggravation  and  spreading  thereof  In  the  practice 
of  said  trade,  his  name  shall  be  entered  by  the  board  on  the  register  hereafter 
provided  for  and  a  certificate  of  registration  shall  be  issued  to  him  authorizing 
him  to  practice  said  trade  in  this  State  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Sec.  8.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from  serving  as  a  barber 
apprentice  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice  his  trade  under  this  act :  Pro- 
vided, That  any  person  desiring  to  so  work  as  an  apprentice,  must  apply  to  said 
board  to  have  his  name  entered  in  a  register  kept  by  the  board  for  such  pur- 
pose, giving  the  date  of  his  apprenticeship,  and  after  serving  two  (2)  years  in 
the  trade,  he  will  then  be  eligible  to  become  a  registered  barber,  by  complying 
with  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  this  act :  Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  act 
shall  apply  to  the  students  of  the  State  University  or  other  schools  of  the  State 
who  are  or  may  be  making  their  way  through  school  by  serving  as  barber,  or 
those  serving  as  barber  in  any  of  the  eleemosynary  institutions  of  the  State; 
nor  shall  the  provisions  of  this  section  apply  to  persons  serving  as  barber  in 
towns  of  1,000  inhabitants  or  less. 

Sec.  9.  Said  examining  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration  is  issued,  a  card  or  insignia  bearing  the  seal  of  the  board  and 
the  signature  of  its  president  and  secretary,  certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  Is 
entitled  to  practice  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  holder  of  such  card  or  insignia  to  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous 
place  in  front  of  his  working  chair  where  it  may  be  seen  by  all  persons  whom 
he  may  serve. 

Sec.  10.  The  examining  board  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  Its  proceedings; 
shall  also  show  what  action  was  had  on  all  applications,  whether  the  applicant 
was  registered  or  rejected  by  examination  or  otherwise,  and  such  books  shall 
be  prima  facie  evidence  of  all  matters  required  to  be  kept  therein.  The  exam- 
ining board  shall  have  power  to  adopt  rules  and  regulations  prescribing  the 
sanitary  requirements  of  barber  shops;  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state 
health  officer,  and  shall  have  said  rules  and  regulations  printed  and  transmit 
a  copy  to  each  proprietor  of  a  barber  shop  in  the  State.  The  failure  of  the 
proprietor  of  any  barber  shop  in  the  State  to  comply  with  said  sanitary  rules 
and  regulations  shall  be  sufficient  cause  for  the  revocation  of  his  certificate 
of  registration ;  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  12  of  this  act. 

Sec  11.  Said  board  shall  keep  a  register  in  which  shall  be  entered  the  names 
of  all  persons  to  whom  certificates  are  issued  under  this  net,  and  said  register 
shall  at  all  times  be  open  to  public  inspection. 

Sec  12.  If  any  shop  be  found  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  or  if  the  holder  of 
any  certificate  be  charged  with  Imparting  any  infections  disease,  the  board  of 
examiners  shall  immediately  notify  the  local  health  officer  thereof,  and  such 
shop  may  be  quarantined  and  the  barber  so  charged  shall  not  practice  his 
occupation  until  such  quarantine  shall  be  removed  by  the  health  officer. 

Sec.  13.  To  shave  or  trim  the  beard  or  cut  the  hair  of  any  person  for  hire 
or  pay  to  the  person  performing  such  service  or  any  other  person,  shall  be 
construed  as  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  within  the  meaning  of  this 
act. 

Sec.  14.  Any  person  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  in  this  State,  with- 
out having  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration,  as  provided  for  in  this  act,  or 
employing  a  barber  who  has  not  such  a  certificate,  or  falsely  pretending  to  be 
qualified  to  practice  such  occupation  under  this  act,  or  violation  of  any  of  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction 
thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  less  than  ten  ($10)  dollars  nor  more 
than  twenty -five  ($25)  dollars. 

Approved  April  18,  1907. 

Chapteb  178. — Mine  regulations. 

Section  1.  (a)  Any  shaft  in  process  of  sinking  and  any  opening  projected 
for  the  purpose  of  mining  coal  of  all  kinds  shall  be  subjected  to  the  provisions 
of  this  act. 

(b)  At  the  bottom  of  every  shaft  and  every  caging  place  therein  a  safe  com- 
modious passageway  must  be  cut  around  said  landing  place,  to  serve  as  a 
traveling  way  by  which  employees  shall  pass  from  one  side  of  the  shaft  to  the 
other  without  passing  under  or  on  the  cage. 
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(c)  The  upper  and  lower  landings  at  the  top  of  each  shaft,  and  the  openings 
of  each  intermediate  seam  from  or  to  the  shaft  shall  be  clear  and  free  from 
loose  materials  and  shall  be  securely  fenced  with  automatic  or  other  gates  or 
bars  so  as  to  prevent  either  men  or  materials  from  falling  into  the  shaft. 

(d)  Every  hoisting  shaft  must  be  equipped  with  substantial  cages  fitted  to 
guide  rails  running  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  Said  cages  must  be  safely 
constructed,  they  must  be  furnished  with  suitable  boiler  iron  covers  to  protect 
persons  riding  thereon  from  falling  objects,  and  they  must  be  equipped  with 
safety  catches.  Every  cage  on  which  people  are  carried  must  be  fitted  with  iron 
bars,  rings,  or  chains  in  proper  place  and  in  sufficient  number  to  furnish  a  secure 
handhold  for  every  person  permitted  to  ride  thereon.  At  the  top  landing,  cage 
supports,  where  necessary,  must  be  carefully  set  and  adjusted  so  as  to  work 
properly  and  securely  hold  the  cages  when  at  rest. 

In  all  capes  where  the  human  voice  can  not  be  distinctly  heard  there  shall 
be  provided  a  metal  tube  or  telephone  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  shaft 
or  slope  through  which  conversation  may  be  held  between  persons  at  the  bot- 
tom and  top  of  such  shaft  or  slope,  and  that  there  shall  also  be  maintained  an 
efficient  system  of  signaling  to  and  from  the  top  of  the  shaft  or  slope  and  each 
seam  or  opening. 

Every  underground  place  on  which  iwrsons  travel,  worked  by  self-acting 
engines,  windlasses  or  machinery  of  any  description  shall  be  provided  with 
practical  means  of  signaling  between  the  stopping  places  and  the  ends  of  the 
plane,  and  shall  further  be  provided,  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  sixty  feet, 
with  sufficient  manholes  for  places  of  refuge. 

Every  mine  shall  be  supplied  with  props  and  timbers  of  suitable  length  and 
size,  and  if  from  any  cause  the  timbers  are  not  supplied  when  required,  the 
miners  shall  vacate  any  and  all  such  working  places  until  supplied  with  timber 
needed. 

All  openings  worked  out  or  abandoned  portions  of  every  operated  mine  likely 
to  accumulate  explosive  gases  or  dangerous  conditions  shall  be  securely  gobbed 
and  blocked  off  from  the  operated  portions  thereof  so  as  to  protect  every  person 
working  in  such  mines  from  all  danger  that  may  be  caused  or  produced  by  such 
worked  out  portions  of  such  mines. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Throughout  every  mine  there  shall  be  maintained  currents  of  fresh 
air  sufficient  for  the  health  and  safety  of  all  men  and  animals  employed  therein, 
and  such  ventilation  shall  be  produced  by  a  fan  or  some  other  artificial  means: 
Provided,  A  furnace  shall  not  be  used  for  ventilating  any  mine  In  which  ex- 
plosive gases  are  generated. 

(b)  The  quantity  of  air  required  to  be  kept  in  circulation  and  passing  a  given 
point  shall  be  not  less  than  one  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  person 
and  not  less  than  three  hundred  cubic  feet  per  minute  for  each  animal  in  the 
mine,  measured  at  the  foot  of  the  downcast,  and  this  quantity  may  be  increased 
at  the  discretion  of  the  iu8i>ector  whenever  In  his  judgment  unusual  conditions 
make  a  stronger  current  necessary.  Said  current  shali  be  forced  into  every 
working  place  throughout  the  mine  so  that  all  parts  of  the  same  shall  be  reason- 
ably free  from  standing  powder  smoke  and  deleterious  air  of  any  kind. 

(c)  The  measurement  of  the  current  of  air  shall  be  taken  with  an  anemome- 
ter at  the  foot  of  the  downcast,  at  the  foot  of  the  upcast  and  at  the  working 
face  of  each  division  or  split  of  the  air  current. 

(d)  The  main  current  of  air  shall  be  split  or  subdivided  [sol  as  to  provide  a 
separate  current  of  reasonably  pure  air  to  every  one  hundred  men  at  work,  and 
the  lnsj»ector  shall  have  authority  to  order  separate  currents  for  smaller  groups 
of  men  if  in  his  judgment  special  conditions  make  it  necessary. 

(e)  The  air  current  for  ventilating  the  stable  shall  not  pass  into  the  Intake 
air  current  for  ventilating  the  working  parts  of  the  mine. 

(f)  Whenever  the  insi>ector  shall  find  men  working  without  sufficient  air  he 
shall  at  once  give  the  mine  manager  or  oiierator  notice  and  a  reasonable  time 
In  which  to  restore  the  current,  and  upon  his  or  their  refusal  or  neglect  to  net 
promptly  the  inspector  may  order  the  endangered  men  out  of  the  mine. 

Si  c  3.  Immediate  notice  must  be  conveyed  by  the  miner  or  mliu1  owner  to  the 
inspector  upon  the  appearance  of  any  large  body  of  fire  damp  In  any  luiir 
whether   accompanied    by    any   explosion   or   not,    and    upon    the   concuiw 
[  occurrence  J  of  any  serious  fire  within  the  mine  or  on  the  surface. 

Sec  4.  Cages  on  which  men  are  riding  shall  not  be  lifted  or  lowered  at 
greater  than  six  hundred  feet  i>er  minute,  except  with  the  written  conaer* 
inspector.     Xo  person  shall  carry  any  tools  or  material  with  him  on  f 
motion,  except  for  use  in  making  repairs,  and  no  one  shall  ride  mi  a  < 
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the  other  cage  contains  a  loaded  car.  No  cage  having  an  unstable  or  self- 
dumping  platform  shall  be  used  for  the  carriage  of  men  or  materials  unless  the 
same  is  provided  with  some  convenient  device  by  which  said  platform  can  be 
securely  locked,  and  unless  it  is  so  locked  whenever  men  or  material  are  being 
conveyed  thereon. 

Sec.  5.  No  miner  or  other  person  shall  carry  powder  into  the  mine  except  in 
the  original  keg  or  In  a  regulation  powder  can  securely  fastened,  and  the  can  in 
otherwise  air-tight  condition. 

Sec.  6.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  foreman  to  see  that  proper  cut 
throughs  are  made  in  all  the  pillars  at  such  distances  as  in  the  judgment  of 
the  mine  inspector  may  be  deemed  requisite,  not  more  than  twenty  yards  nor 
less  than  ten  yards  apart,  for  the  purpose  of  ventilation  and  the  ventilation 
shall  be  conducted  through  said  cut  throughs  into  the  rooms  and  entries  by 
means  of  check  doors  made  of  canvas  or  other  material,  placed  on  the  entries 
or  in  other  suitable  places,  and  he  shall  not  permit  any  room  to  be  opened  in 
advance  of  the  ventilating  current.  Should  the  mine  inspector  discover  any 
room,  air  way  or  other  working  place  being  driven  in  advance  of  the  air  current 
contrary  to  the  requirements  of  this  section  he  shall  order  the  workmen  in 
such  places  to  cease  at  once  until  the  law  is  complied  with. 

Sec.  7.  At  any  mine  where  the  inspector  shall  find  fire  damp  is  being  gener- 
ated so  as  to  require  the  use  of  a  safety  lamp  in  any  part  thereof,  the  operator 
of  such  mine  upon  receiving  notice  from  the  inspector  that  one  or  more  such 
lamps  are  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  men  in  the  mines,  shall  at  once  pro- 
cure and  keep  for  use  such  number  of  safety  lamps  as  may  be  necessary. 

Sec  8.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  miner,  workman  or  other  person  know- 
ingly or  carelessly  to  injure  any  shaft,  safety  lamp,  instrument,  air  course  or 
brattice,  or  to  obstruct  or  throw  open  an  air  way,  or  to  carry  any  open  lamp 
or  lighted  pipe  or  fire  in  any  form  into  a  place  worked  by  the  light  of  safety 
lamps  or  within  three  feet  of  any  open  powder,  or  to  handle  or  disturb  any  part 
of  the  hoisting  machinery,  or  to  enter  any  part  of  the  mine  against  caution,  or 
to  do  any  willful  act  whereby  the  lives  or  health  of  persons  working  in  mines  or 
the  security  of  the  mine  machinery  thereof  is  endangered. 

Sec  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  operator  to  post  on  the  engine  house  and 
at  the  pit  top  of  his  mine,  in  such  manner  that  the  employees  of  the  mine  can 
read  them,  rules  not  inconsistent  with  this  act,  plainly  printed  in  the  English 
language,  which  shall  govern  all  persons  working  in  the  mine.  And  the  posting 
of  such  notice,  as  provided,  shall  charge  all  employees  of  such  mine  with  legal 
notice  of  the  contents  thereof. 

Sec.  10.  The  owner  or  operator  of  every  mine  shall  provide  adequate  and 
accurate  scales  for  weighing  coal,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  inspector 
to  examine  such  scales  and  if  same  are  not  found  to  be  accurate  he  shall  notify 
the  owner  to  repair  same,  and  if  such  owner  fails  or  refuses  to  repair  same 
.within  a  reasonable  time  said  inspector  shall  institute  proceedings  under  the 
law  against  the  proper  parties. 

Sec  11.  The  employees  in  any  mine  in  this  State  shall  have  the  right  to  em- 
ploy a  check  weighman  at  their  own  option  and  their  own  expense. 

Sec  12.  No  miner  or  other  person  employed  in  a  mine  shall  use  any  kind  of 
oil  other  than  a  good  quality  of  lard  oil  for  lighting  purposes,  except  when 
repairing  downcast  or  upcast  shafts. 

Sec  13.  Any  person  who  shall  willfully  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  uixm  conviction  shall  be  pun- 
ished by  a  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisonment  in  the  county 
jail  for  a  period  not  exceeding  six  months. 

Sec  14.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  efficiency  in  the  mine  Inspection  service 
a  board  of  examiners,  to  be  known  as  the  state  mining  board,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  make  formal  inquiry  into  and  pass  upon  the  practical  and  technical 
qualifications  and  personal  fitness  of  persons  seeking  appointments  as  state 
inspector  of  mines,  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor. 

Sec  15.  Said  board  shall  be  composed  of  seven  members,  three  of  whom  shall 
be  practical  miners,  three  shall  be  mine  operators,  and  it  shall  be  the  first  duty 
of  the  six  members  thus  appointed  to  nominate  to  the  governor  the  seventh 
member  of  said  board:  Provided,  That  if  the  six  members  aforesaid  shall  fail 
for  a  period  of  ten  days  after  their  appointment  to  so  nominate  the  seventh 
member,  the  same  shall  be  appointed  by  the  governor.  Such  board  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  governor  within  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act. 
Said  board  shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of  two  years  and  until  their  successors 
have  been  appointed  and  qualified. 
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Sec.  16.  The  board  shall  meet  ip  the  capitol  building  at  Austin,  within  thirty 
days  after  its  appointment  and  biennially  thereafter,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing 
applications  for  the  office  of  state  mining  inspector.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  board  to  thoroughly  examine  all  applicants  who  may  come  before  it,  and 
to  select  from  among  such  applicants  the  person  who  in  its  opinion  is  best  quali- 
fied to  perform  the  duties  of  state  mining  inspector,  and  upon  the  nomination 
of  said  board  the  governor  shall  appoint  the  person  so  recommended. 
■  Sec.  17.  The  state  mine  inspector  shall  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  have  resided  in  the  State  of  Texas  for  one  year,  of  temperate  habits,  of 
good  repute,  a  man  of  personal  integrity,  shall  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years,  and  shall  have  had  at  least  five  years  experience  working  in  and  around 
coal  mines,  and  shall  not  have  any  pecuniary  interest  whatever  in  any  mine  in 
this  State.  He  shall  hold  office  for  a  period  of  two  years  unless  sooner  removed 
as  provided  herein. 

Sec.  18.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  mining  board  to  exercise  supervision 
over  the  acts  of  the  state  mine  inspector,  and  in  the  event  of  his  incompetency 
or  the  neglect  of  his  duty  being  proved  to  the  board,  said  board  shall  recom- 
mend to  the  governor  that  he  be  removed  from  office  and  his  successor  shall  be 
chosen  as  herein  provided. 

Sec  19.  The  state  mining  board  shall  meet  twice  each  year  and  at  such  time 
and  place  as  the  majority  may  select  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  reports  from 
the  inspector  and  instructing  him  in  the  performance  of  his  duty. 

Sec  20.  The  members  of  the  state  mining  board  shall  receive  as  compensation 
for  their  services  the  sum  of  five  dollars  per  day  for  a  period  not  exceeding 
thirty  days  In  any  one  year  and  traveling  expenses  in  going  to  and  returning 
from  board  meetings. 

Sec  21.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  state  mine  inspector  to  enforce  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  under  the  instruction  of  the  state  mining  board,  and  to  make 
report  to  said  board  at  its  semiannual  meetings  and  oftener  if  required.  He 
shall  receive  for  his  services  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  year,  and 
actual  traveling  expenses  incurred  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty:  Provided, 
That  his  traveling  expenses  shall  not  in  any  one  year  exceed  the  sum  of  $500. 

Approved  April  30,  1907. 

UTAH. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 
Chapter  33. — Mine  regulations — Care  of  injured  persons. 

Section  1.  At  all  mines  in  the  State  of  Utah  where  ten  or  more  men  are  em- 
ployed, it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  operator  or  owners  thereof  to  keep  readily 
accessible  a  projierly  constructed  stretcher,  a  woolen  blanket,  a  waterproof 
blanket  and  a  supply  of  linseed  oil,  antiseptic  gauze,  carbolated  vaseline, 
sponges,  soap,  liniment,  carbolic  acid,  rubber  bandages,  suitable  towels  and  wash 
basins,  all  for  the  comfort  and  treatment  of  anyone  injured  in  such  mine. 

Sec  2.  Any  willful  neglect,  refusal  or  failure  to  do  the  things  required  to  be 
done  by  the  preceding  section,  or  any  attempt  to  obstruct  or  interfere  with  the 
complying  with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  a  misdemeanor  pun- 
ishable by  a  fine  In  any  sum  less  than  three  hundred  dollars,  or,  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  Jail  not  to  exceed  six  months,  or  by  both  such  fine  and 
imprisonment. 

Approved  this  11th  day  of  March,  1907. 

Chapter  76. — Interfercnee  with  employment. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  persons,  association  of  per- 
sons, combination  of  persons,  or  body  of  persons  to  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  any  individual  engaged  in  labor,  to  exercise  his  full  privileges  undc  the 
Constitution  of  this  State  or  of  the  United  States,  as  to  where  he  shall  be  em- 
ployed, by  whom  he  shall  be  employed  and  at  what  compensation  he  shall  be 
employed. 

Sfc  2.  Anyone  violating  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

Approved  this  14th  day  of  March,  1907. 
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Chapter  131. — Bureau  of  statistics. 

Section  1.  Section  1,  chapter  55  Laws  of  Utah  1901  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  A  state  bureau  of  statistics  is  hereby  created  and  established  and 
the  sa id  bureau  shall  be  under  the  control  of  the  state  auditor.  The  state 
auditor  shall  be  ex  officio  the  commissioner  of  said  state  bureau  of  statistics. 

Sec.  3.  The  state  auditor  who  by  this  act  is  made  ex  officio  the  commissioner 
of  the  state  bureau  of  statistics  shall  appoint  a  chief  clerk  or  deputy  commis- 
sioner who  shall  receire  such  compensation  as  [Is J  provided  by  law. 

Approved  this  23d  day  of  March,  1907. 

Chapter  154. — Examination,  etc.,  of  barbers. 

Section  1.  Sections  1,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  13  and  14  of  chapter  137,  Laws  of  Utah, 
1903,  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  follow  the  occupation  of  a 
barber,  barber's  apprentice  or  to  conduct  a  barber  shop,  barber  school  or  barber 
college  in  this  State  unless  he  shall  have  first  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration 
as  provided  in  this  act.  A  person  so  engaged  less  than  six  months  shall  be  con- 
sidered an  apprentice  and  at  the  expiration  of  six  months  of  such  employment 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  act  as  hereinafter  provided.  No  person 
practicing  the  occupation  of  a  barber  in  any  barber  school  or  college  in  this  State 
shall  serve  a  person  afflicted  with  erysipelas,  eczema,  impetigo,  sycosis,  tubercu- 
losis, or  any  other  contagious  or  infectious  disease.  Any  person  so  afflicted  is 
hereby  prohibited  from  being  barbered  in  any  barber  shop,  barber  school  or  col- 
lege in  this  State. 

Any  violation  of  this  section  will  be  considered  a  misdemeanor  as  provided  for 
In  this  act. 

Sec.  5.  Such  board  shall  have  power  to  adopt  reasonable  rules  and  regulations 
prescribing  the  sanitary  requirements  of  a  barber  shop,  barber  school  or  college, 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  state  board  of  health  and  to  cause  the  rules  and 
regulations  so  approved  to  be  printed  In  a  suitable  form  and  to  transmit  a 
copy  thereof  to  the  proprietor  of  each  barber  shop,  barber  school  or  college  in 
this  State. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  proprietor  or  person  operating  a  barber  shop, 
barber  school  or  college  in  this  State  to  keep  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  his 
shop,  school  or  college,  so  as  to  be  easily  read  by  his  customers  a  copy  of  such 
rules  and  regulations.  A  failure  of  any  such  proprietor  or  manager  to  keep  such 
rules  so  posted,  or  to  observe  the  requirements  thereof,  shall  be  sufficient 
grounds  for  the  revocation  of  his  license,  but  no  license  shall  be  revoked  without 
a  reasonable  opportunity  being  offered  to  such  proprietor  or  manager  to  be 
heard  in  his  defense.  Any  member  of  said  board  shall  have  power  to  enter  and 
make  examination  of  any  barber  shop,  barber  school  or  college  in  this  State 
during  business  hours  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  sanitary  condition 
thereof.  Any  barber  shop,  barber  school  or  college  in  this  State  in  which  tools, 
appliances  and  furnishings  in  use  therein  are  kept  in  an  unclean  or  insanitary 
condition  so  as  to  endanger  health,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  public  nuisance 
and  the  proprietor  thereof  shall  be  subject  to  prosecution  and  punishment  there- 
for. Each  member  of  said  board  shall  have  power  to  administer  oaths,  and  the 
board  may  at  its  discretion  api>oint  deputies  who  shall  exercise  the  powers 
herein  granted  to  said  board,  said  deputies  to  serve  without  pay. 

Sec.  G.  Each  member  of  said  board  shall  receive  a  compensation  of  four  dol- 
lars per  day  for  actual  service,  and  ten  cents  for  each  mile  actually  traveled  in 
attending  the  duties  of  the  board,  which  compensation  shall  be  paid  out  of  any 
moneys  In  the  hands  of  the  treasurer  of  said  board,  after  an  allowance  thereof 
by  the  board  upon  an  itemized  and  verified  claim  thereof  being  filed  with  the 
secretary  by  the  member  claiming  the  same,  but  in  no  event  shall  any  part  of 
the  expense  of  the  board  or  any  member  thereof  be  paid  out  of  the  state 
treasury. 

Sec.  9.  Every  person  now  engaged  in  the  occupation  of  a  barber  in  this  State 
shall,  within  90  days  after  the  approval  of  this  act,  file  with  the  secretary  of 
said  board  an  affidavit  setting  forth  his  name,  residence  and  the  length  of  time 
during  which,  and  the  place  where  he  has  practiced  such  occupation,  and  shall 
pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  one  dollar,  and  a  certificate  of  registration 
entitling  h«  "*  said  occupation  thereupon  shall  be  issued  to  him. 
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Sec.  10.  Any  person  other  than  those  mentioned  in  section  9  desiring  to  ob- 
tain a  certificate  of  registration  under  this  act  shall  make  application  to  said 
board  therefor,  and  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  an  examination  fee 
of  $5.00,  and  shall  present  himself  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board  for 
the  examination  of  applicants,  whereupon  said  board  shall  proceed  to  examine 
said  person,  and  being  satisfied  that  he  is  above  the  age  of  16  years,  of  good 
moral  character,  free  from  contagious  or  infectious  diseases ;  that  he  had  either 
studied  the  occupation  for  six  months  as  an  apprentice  under  a  qualified  prac- 
ticing barber,  or  that  he  has  studied  the  occupation  in  a  barber  school  or  college 
as  defined  by  this  act,  for  six  months  or  has  practiced  the  occupation  for  at 
least  six  months  and  is  possessed  of  a  requisite  skill  in  said  occupation  to 
properly  perform  all  the  duties  thereof,  including  his  ability  in  the  preparation 
of  tools,  shaving,  hair  cutting  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  sanitary  re- 
quirements of  a  barber  shop,  barber  school  or  college,  and  all  the  duties  and 
services  incident  thereto,  his  name  shall  then  be  entered  by  the  board  in  the 
register  hereinafter  provided  for,  and  a  certificate  of  registration  shall  be  issued 
to  him  authorizing  him  to  practice  said  occupation  in  this  State:  Provided, 
That  whenever  it  appears  that  the  applicant  has  insufficient  knowledge  of  the 
sanitary  requirements  of  a  barber  shop,  school  or  college  to  prevent  the  spread 
of  disease,  the  board  may  withhold  from  him  a  qualified  barber  certificate  if  it 
shall  appear  that  he  is  not  qualified  to  practice  the  said  occupation. 

Sec.  11.  A  barber  school  or  college  is  hereby  declared  to  be  a  school  or  college 
conducted  by  suitable  persons  who  are  authorized  to  practice  the  occupation  of 
a  barber  in  this  State,  and  in  which  all  instruction  is  given  by  competent  per- 
sons so  authorized  and  in  which  the  course  and  period  of  training  shall  comply 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  of  said  board  specifically  adopted  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  barber  schools  or  colleges. 

Sec  13.  Every  apprentice,  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  must  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  board  a  statement  in  writing  showing 
the  name  and  place  of  business  of  his  employer,  the  date  of  commencement  of 
employment  with  him,  and  the  full  name  and  age  of  said  apprentice,  and  shall 
pay  to  the  treasurer  of  said  board  a  fee  of  one  dollar. 

Sec.  14.  Said  board  shall  furnish  to  each  person  to  whom  a  certificate  of 
registration  is  issued  and  to  each  registered  apprentice  a  card  or  insignia  bear- 
ing the  seal  of  the  board  and  the  signature  of  its  president  and  secretary, 
certifying  that  the  holder  thereof  is  entitled  to  practice  the  occupation  of  a 
barber's  apprentice  in  this  State,  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  holder  of 
such  card  or  insignia  to  post  the  same  in  a  conspicuous  place  in  front  of  his 
working  chair,  where  it  may  readily  be  seen  by  all  persons  whom  he  may  serve. 
Said  card  or  insignia  shall  be  renewed  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  July  of 
each  year  and  the  holder  of  said  certificate  of  registration  or  apprentice  card 
shall  pay  to  the  secretary  of  said  board  the  sum  of  one  dollar  for  such  renewal 
card  or  insignia.  Upon  the  failure  of  any  holder  of  a  certificate  of  registra- 
tion or  apprentice  card  to  apply  for  a  renewal  of  his  card  or  insignia  on  or 
before  the  first  day  of  July  in  each  year,  his  said  certificate  or  apprentice 
card  may  be  revoked  by  said  board,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  16  of 
this  act. 

Approved  this  25th  day  of  March,  1907. 

WASHINGTON. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 

Chapter  20. — Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on  railroads. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  by  railroad  or  any 
of  its  officers  or  agents,  to  require  or  permit  any  employee  engaged  in  or  con- 
nected with  the  movement  of  any  train  to  remain  on  duty  more  than  sixteen 
consecutive  hours,  except  when  by  casualty  occurring  after  such  employee  has 
started  on  his  trip ;  or,  except  by  accident  or  unavoidable  delay  of  trains  sched- 
uled to  make  connection  with  the  train  on  which  such  employee  is  serving,  he 
is  prevented  from  reaching  his  terminal;  or,  to  require  or  permit  any  such 
employee  who  has  been  on  duty  sixteen  consecutive  hours  to  go  on  duty  without 
having  had  at  least  ten  hours  off  duty;  or,  to  require  or  permit  any  such  em- 
ployee who  has  been  on  duty  sixteen  hours  in  the  aggregate  in  any  twenty-four 
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hour  period  to  continue  on  duty  without  having  had  at  least  eight  hours  off  duty 
within  the  twenty -four  hour  period. 

Sec.  2.  That  any  such  common  carrier,  or  any  of  its  officers  or  agents  violating 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  is  hereby  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred or  more  than  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  and  every  such  violation  to  be 
recovered  in  a  suit  or  suits  to  be  brought  by  the  attorney-general ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  attorney-general  to  bring  such  suits  upon  duly  verified  in- 
formation being  lodged  with  him  of  such  violation  having  occurred,  in  any 
superior  court ;  and  it  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  railroad  commission  to  fully 
investigate  all  cases  of  the  violation  of  this  act,  and  to  lodge  with  the  attorney- 
general  information  of  any  such  violation  as  may  come  to  its  knowledge. 

Approved  by  the  governor  February  18,  1907. 

Chapter  128. — Employment  of  children — Age  limit. 

[See  Bulletin  Xo.  73,  p.  806.] 

Chapter  138. — Railroads — Blocking  frogs,  etc. 

Section  1.  Section  1  of  an  act  *  *  *  approved  March  6th,  1899,  is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Any  person  or  persons,  railroad  companies  or  corporations,  owning 
or  operating  a  railroad  or  railroads  in  this  State,  shall  be  and  are  hereby 
required  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  October,  1899,  to  so  adjust,  fill,  block  and 
securely  guard  the  frogs,  switches  and  guard  rails  on  their  roads  as  to  protect 
and  prevent  the  feet  of  employees  and  other  persons  from  being  caught  therein. 
Any  railroad  operating  within  this  State,  shall  not  employ  or  use  as  flagman  any 
person  or  persous  who  can  not  read,  write  and  speak  the  English  language. 

Approved  by  the  governor  March  12th,  1907. 

Chapter  175. — Saw  guards  in  shingle  mills. 

Section  1.  An  act  entitled  "An  act  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  knot  sawyers 
in  shingle  mills,  and  requiring  owners  and  operators  of  shingle  mills  to  protect 
knot  saws  with  metallic  saw  guards,  imposing  penalties  for  failure  to  do  so,  and 
declaring  the  law  of  negligence  in  cases  where  any  person  is  injured  by  any  knot 
saw  not  protected  by  metallic  saw  guard,"  approved  March  1st,  1895,  is  hereby 
repealed. 

Approved  by  the  governor  March  15,  1907. 

Chapter  200. — Inspection  of  steam  vessels. 

Section  1.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  be  charged  with  the  administra- 
tion of  ihe  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  employ  the  necessary  inspectors  to 
enable  him  to  carry  said  provisions  into  effect,  and  shall  exercise  supervision 
over  them  in  the  performance  of  their  duties. 

Sec.  2.  The  commissioner  of  labor  shall  annually,  or  oftener  if  he  has  good 
cause  to  believe  it  reasonable,  inspect,  or  cause  to  be  inspected,  every  steam 
vessel  or  other  vessel  operated  by  machinery  engaged  in  carrying  passengers  for 
hire  or  towing  for  hire,  excepting  vessels  which  are  subject  to  inspection  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States,  examine  carefully  her  hull,  boats  and  other  equip- 
ment, examine  her  engine  and  boilers,  ascertain  how  long  it  will  be  safe  to  use 
the  same,  determine  the  pressure  of  steam  to  be  allowed  and  so  regulate  the 
fusible  plugs,  safety  valves  and  steam  cocks  as  to  insure  safety,  and  he  may 
require  such  changes,  repairs  and  improvements  to  be  adopted  and  used  as  he 
may  deem  expedient  for  the  contemplated  route.  He  shall  also  fix  the  number 
of  passengers  that  may  be  transported.  He  shall  also,  whenever  he  deems  It 
expedient,  visit  any  vessel  licensed  under  this  act  and  examine  into  her  condition 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  or  not  any  party  thereon  having  a 
certificate  from  him  has  conformed  to  and  obeyed  the  conditions  of  such  cer- 
tificate and  the  provisions  of  this  act.  The  owner,  master,  pilot,  captain  or 
engineer  of  such  vessel  shall  answer  all  reasonable  questions,  and  shall  give  all 
the  information  in  his  or  their  power,  in  regard  to  said  vessel,  her  machinery 
and  the  manner  of  managing  the  same.    In  case  of  damage  by  fire  or  by  explo- 
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slon  or  by  means  of  an  electrical  apparatus,  he  may  investigate  the  cause  thereof, 
and  if  found  by  him  to  have  been  occasioned  by  a  violation  of  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  or  of  the  orders,  regulations  and  requirements  issued  by 
him,  he  shall  so  certify  to  the  prosecuting  attorney  of  the  county  where  such 
violation  occurred,  together  with  the  names  of  the  persons  guilty  thereof  and  of 
the  witnesses. 

Sec.  3.  The  commissioner  shall  also  test  the  boilers  of  all  steam  vessels, 
before  the  same  shall  be  used,  and  at  least  once  in  every  year  thereafter.  In 
subjecting  to  the  hydrostatic  test,  boilers  called  and  usually  known  under  the 
designation  of  high  pressure  boilers,  the  hydrostatic  pressure  applied  must  be  in 
proportion  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  to  the  square  inch  to  one  hundred 
pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  the  steam  pressure  allowed.  And  in  subjecting  to 
the  hydrostatic  test,  that  class  of  boilers  usually  designated  and  known  as  low 
pressure  boilers,  the  commissioner  shall  allow  as  the  working  power  of  each 
new  boiler,  a  pressure  of  only  three-fourths  the  number  of  pounds  to  the  square 
inch,  to  which  it  shall  have  been  subjected  by  the  hydrostatic  test,  and  found  to 
be  sufficient  therefor;  but  should  said  commissioner  be  of  the  opinion  that  such 
boiler,  by  reason  of  its  construction  or  material  will  not  safely  allow  so  high  a 
working  pressure  he  may,  for  reasons  specifically  stated  in  his  certificate,  fix  the 
working  pressure  of  such  boiler  at  less  than  three-fourths  of  said  test  pressure ; 
and  no  boiler  or  pii>e,  or  any  of  the  connections  therewith,  shall  be  approved, 
which  is  made  in  whole  or  in  part,  of  bad  material,  or  is  unsafe  in  its  form, 
or  dangerous  from  defective  workmanship,  age,  use  or  other  cause.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  hydrostatic  test  as  herein  provided,  the  commissioner  may  cause  n. 
hammer  test  to  be  made  and  an  Internal  examination  of  such  boiler  or  boilers 
so  tested,  whenever  deemed  necessary.  Any  boiler  having  been  in  use  ten  years 
or  more  may  be  drilled  at  the  bottom  of  shell  or  boiler,  and  also  at  such  other 
points  as  the  inspectors  may  direct  to  determine  the  thickness  of  such  material 
at  those  points,  and  the  general  condition  of  such  boiler  or  boilers  at  the  time 
of  inspection  and  the  steam  pressure  allowed  shall  be  determined  by  such  ascer- 
tained thickness  and  general  condition  of  the  boiler.  He  shall  also  see  that  all 
connections  to  the  said  boiler  or  engines  are  of  suitable  material,  size  and  con- 
struction; and  that  the  boiler,  machinery  and  appurtenances  are  such  as  may 
be  employed  with  safety  in  the  service  to  be  performed.  He  shall  also  satisfy 
himself  that  the  safety  valves  are  of  suitable  dimensions  and  that  the  weights 
of  the  same  are  properly  adjusted,  so  as  to  allow  no  greater  pressure  than  the 
maximum  amount  prescribed  by  him;  and  that  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
gauge  cocks,  properly  attached  to  the  boiler,  so  as  to  indicate  the  quantity  of 
water  therein ;  and  suitable  steam  gauges  to  correctly  show  the  amount  of  steam 
carried;  and  as  to  any  other  matter  connected  with  such  steam  vessel  or  the 
machinery  thereof,  that  to  said  commissioner  shall  seem  necessary  to  the  safety 
of  her  passengers  and  crew.  And  he  shall  make  such  inspection,  examination 
and  test  of  naphtha  launches  and  electric  launches  and  their  apparatus  and 
machinery,  as  will  enable  him  to  determine  whether  they  can  be  safely  used  in 
navigation. 

Sec  4.  The  commissioner,  if  satisfied  that  such  vessel  is  in  all  respects  safe 
and  conforms  to  the  requirements  of  this  act,  shall  make  and  subscribe  dupli- 
cate certificates,  setting  forth  the  age  of  the  vessel,  the  date  of  Inspection,  the 
name  of  the  vessel,  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  master,  the  number  of  licensed 
officers  and  crew  which  he  deems  necessary  to  manage  the  vessel  with  safety, 
the  number  of  boats  and  life-preservers  required,  and  the  number  of  passengers 
that  she  can  safely  carry,  and  if  a  steam  vessel,  the  age  of  the  boiler,  and  the 
pressure  of  steam  she  is  authorized  to  carry.  One  of  such  certificates  shall  be 
kept  iwsted  in  some  conspicuous  place  on  the  vessel  to  be  designated  by  the 
commissioner  in  the  certificate  and  the  other  copy  shall  be  kept  by  the  com- 
missioner and  by  him  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose.  If  the 
commissioner  refuses  to  grant  a  certificate  of  approval,  he  shall  make  a  state- 
ment in  writing,  giving  his  reasons  for  such  refusal,  and  deliver  the  same  to 
the  owner  or  master  of  the  vessel. 

Sec.  6.  AH  steamboats  and  other  vessels  to  which  this  act  is  applicable,  shall 
hereafter  be  so  constructed  that  the  woodwork  about  the  boilers,  chimneys,  fire 
boxes,  cook  houses,  stove  and  steam  pipes,  or  any  machinery  or  apparatus  in- 
volving danger  of  fire,  where  such  woodwork  is  exposed  to  ignition,  shall  be  so 
shielded  by  some  Incombustible  material,  that  the  air  may  circulate  freely 
between  such  material  and  woodwork  or  other  Ignltible  substances,  and  before 
granting  a  certificate  of  inspection,  the  commissioner  shall  require  that  all  other 
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necessary  provisions  be  made  throughout  such  vessel,  as  he  may  judge  ex- 
pedient to  guard  against  loss  or  damage  by  fire. 

Sec.  13.  Whoever  Intentionally  loads  or  obstructs,  or  causes  to  be  loaded  or 
obstructed,  in  any  way,  the  safety  valve  of  the  boiler,  or  employs  any  other 
means  or  device  whereby  the  boiler  may  be  subjected  to  a  greater  pressure  than 
the  amount  allowed  by  the  commissioner's  certificate,  or  intentionally  deranges 
or  hinders  the  operation  of  any  machinery  or  device  employed  to  denote  the 
stage  of  the  water  or  steam  in  any  boiler,  or  to  give  warning  of  any  approach- 
ing danger,  or  intentionally  permits  the  water  to  fall  below  the  prescribed  low 
water  limit  of  the  boiler,  shall  forfeit  to  the  State  of  Washington  the  sum  of 
five  hundred  dollars  for  each  violation. 

Sec.  14.  Every  person  employed  as  master,  pilot  or  engineer  on  board  of  n 
steam  vessel  or  a  vessel  propelled  by  machinery,  carrying  passengers  for  hire 
or  towing  for  hire,  shall  be  examined  by  the  commissioner  as  to  his  qualifica- 
tions, and  if  satisfied  therewith  he  shall  grant  him  a  license  for  the  term  of  one 
year  for  such  boat,  boats  or  class  of  boats  as  said  commissioner  may  specify  in 
such  license.  In  a  proper  case,  the  license  may  permit  and  specify  that  the 
master  may  act  as  pilot,  and  in  case  of  small  vessels  also  as  engineer  and  pilot. 
The  license  shall  be  framed  under  glass,  and  posted  in  some  conspicuous  place 
on  the  vessel  on  which  he  may  act.  Whoever  acts  as  master,  pilot  or  engineer, 
without  having  first  received  such  license,  or  upon  a  boat  or  class  of  boats  not 
specified  in  his  license,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  fifty  dollars  for  each  day 
that  he  so  acts,  except  as  in  this  act  otherwise  specified,  and  such  license  may 
be  revoked  by  the  commissioner  for  intemperance,  incompetency  or  willful  viola- 
tion of  duty. 

Sec  20.  No  master,  engineer  or  other  person  having  charge  of  the  boiler  or 
apparatus  for  the  generation  of  steam  of  any  steamboat  or  vessel  shall  create, 
or  allow  to  be  created  any  undue  or  unsafe  quantity  of  steam  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  speed  of  such  boat  or  to  excel  another  boat  in  speed.  Any  person  vio- 
lating provisions  of  this  section  shall  forfeit  to  the  State  of  Washington  the 
sum  of  five  dollars  for  every  such  violation. 

Sec  21.  Every  master  of  a  steamboat  or  vessel  who  shall  violate  any  of  the 
preceding  sections  of  this  act  shall,  for  every  such  violation,  forfeit  to  the  State 
of  Washington  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  unless  a  different 
penalty  is  prescribed. 

Sec  23.  The  master  of  every  vessel  shall  keep  a  copy  of  the  preceding  sections 
of  this  act  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place  on  such  vessel  for  the  inspection  of  all 
persons  on  board  thereof.  Every  master  violating  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  forfeit  to  the  State  of  Washington,  twenty-five  dollars,  and  the  addi- 
tional sum  of  twenty-five  dollars  for  each  month  while  such  violation  continues. 

Sec  24.  The  commissioner  shall  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January  in  each 
year,  make  a  verified  report  to  the  governor,  containing  a  detailed  statement  of 
the  names  and  number  of  vessels  examined  and  licensed,  the  names  and  number 
of  vessels  to  which  licenses  were  refused  and  stating  the  reasons  for  the  refusal, 
the  names  and  number  of  persons  examined  and  licensed,  the  names  and  number 
to  whom  licenses  were  refused  and  stating  the  reasons  therefor,  and  may  in- 
clude in  such  report  any  other  information  he  may  deem  desirable. 

Sec  26.  For  each  inspection  provided  for  In  sections  two  and  three  of  this  act 
the  owner  or  master  of  each  vessel  shall  pay  the  commissioner  of  labor  an  in- 
spection fee,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  five  dollars,  nor  more  than  twenty 
dollars,  to  be  fixed  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the 
vessel  Insisted.  For  each  license  issued  under  section  eighteen  of  this  act  the 
person  so  licensed  shall  pay  to  the  commissioner  of  labor  the  sum  of  five  dollars. 
All  of  the  fees  received  from  this  source  shall  be  accounted  for  by  the  commis- 
sioner of  labor  to  the  state  treasurer,  and  credited  to  the  general  fund. 

Sec  27.  The  inspectors  provided  for  in  this  act  shall  receive  seven  dollars  per 
diem  for  the  time  actually  engaged  in  making  the  inspections  and  examinations 
provided  for  herein,  and  shall  be  paid  necessary  traveling  expenses  when  mak- 
ing such  inspections  and  conducting  such  examinations  at  other  than  the  domi- 
cile of  said  inspectors. 

Sec  28.  Any  inspector  duly  employed  by  the  commissioner  of  labor  for  the 
execution  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  deputy 
of  said  commissioner  for  the  purposes  hereof,  and  may  perform  any  act  and 
exercise  any  authority  herein  prescribed  for  the  commissioner  of  labor. 

Approved  by  the  governor  March  15th,  1907. 
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Chapter  205. — Inspection  of  factories,  etc, 

[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  pp.  909  to  972.] 

Chapter  224. — Railroad  employees — Purchase  of  uniforms. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  or  other  transportation  com- 
pany doing  business  in  the  State  of  Washington,  or  of  any  officer,  agent  or 
servant  of  such  railroad  or  other  transportation  company,  to  require  any  con- 
ductor, engineer,  brakeman,  fireman,  purser,  or  other  employee,  as  a  condition 
of  his  continued  employment,  or  otherwise  to  require  or  compel,  or  attempt  to 
require  or  compel,  any  such  employees  to  purchase  of  any  such  railroad  or  other 
transportation  company  or  of  any  particular  person,  firm  or  corporation  or  at 
any  particular  place  or  places,  any  uniform  or  other  elothing  or  apparel,  re- 
quired by  any  such  railroad  or  other  transportation  company  to  be  used  by  any 
such  employee  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  such ;  and  any  such  railroad 
or  transportation  company  or  any  officer,  agent  or  servant  thereof,  who  shall 
order  or  require  any  conductor,  engineer,  brakeman,  fireman,  purser,  or  other 
person  in  its  employ,  to  purchase  any  uniform  or  other  clothing  or  apparel  ad 
aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  required  such  purchase  as  a  condition  of 
such  employee's  continued  employment. 

Sec  2.  Any  railroad  or  other  transportation  company  doing  business  in  ttxc 
State  of  Washington,  or  any  officer,  agent  or  servant  thereof,  violating  any  *$t 
the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upoti 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  in  any  sum  not  less  than  one 
hundred  dollars  ($100)  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  or  by  Im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  of  the  county  where  the  misdemeanor  is  com- 
mitted, not  exceeding  six  months. 

Approved  by  the  governor  March  16th,  1907. 

Chapter  226. — Railroads — Accidents — Safety  appliances. 

Section  10.  There  shall  be  added  to  said  act  [chapter  81,  Acts  of  19051  to  be 
designated  as  section  28  the  following: 

Section  28.  The  [railroad]  commission  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  in- 
vestigate all  accidents  that  may  occur  upon  any  railroad  operating  in  this  State 
resulting  In  loss  of  life  to  any  passenger  or  employee.  Said  commission  is 
hereby  authorized  to  administer  oaths  and  examine  such  witnesses  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  and  proper  to  thoroughly  ascertain  the  cause  and  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  the  responsibility  therefor.  Such  examination  and  investigation 
may  be  made  by  the  commission  or  any  one  of  the  commissioners,  or  the  same 
may  be  made  by  its  inspector  of  tracks  and  equipment,  and  such  inspector  shall 
have  the  right  to  administer  oaths  and  examine  witnesses  in  case  the  investi- 
gation is  made  by  htm.  The  commission  shall  report  to  the  governor  from 
time  to  time  the  result  of  ail  such  investigations. 

Sec.  13.  There  shall  be  added  to  said  act  to  be  designated  as  section  31  the 
following: 

Sec.  31.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  or  railway  corporation  or  com- 
pany owning  and  operating,  or  oirerating,  or  that  may  hereafter  own  or  operate, 
a  railroad  in  whole  or  in  part  in  this  State  to  knowingly  or  negligently  use  or 
operate  any  car,  tender  or  locomotive,  that  is  defective,  or  any  car  or  locomo- 
tive upon  which  the  machinery  or  attachments  thereto  belonging  are  in  any 
manner  defective,  or  to  knowingly  operate  its  train  over  any  defective  or  dan- 
gerous track,  bridge  or  structure. 

Skc.  14.  There  shall  be  added  to  said  act  to  be  designated  as  section  32  the 
following : 

Sec.  32.  Every  railroad  corporation  owning  or  operating  a  railroad  or  part  of 
a  railroad  In  this  State  shall  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  January,  190S,  equip 
and  furnish  all  cars  owned  or  leased  and  used  by  it  In  Its  service  in  this  State 
with  automatic  couplers,  coupling  automatically,  which  can  be  coupled  and  un- 
coupled without  the  necessity  of  men  going  between  the  ends  of  the  cars,  and 
shall  equip,  furnish  and  operate  all  cars  In  its  passenger  service,  and  not  less 
than  80  per  cent,  of  such  cars  in  its  freight  service  with  perfectly  acting  air 
brakes,  and  also  with  good  and  sufficient  hand  brakes,  and  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  enable  the  engin^r  under  ordinary  conditions  to  control  the  speed  of  the 
train  without  the  use  *f  hand  brakes,  and  no  freight  train  shall  after  such  date 
be  run  by  any  such  railroad  corporation  over  any  part  of  its  road  lying  within 
this  State,  unless  the  cars  composing  such  freight  train  are  so  furnished  and 
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equipped.  All  freight  cars  shall  be  equipped  and  provided  with  proper  grab 
irons,  ladders  and  stirrups,  securely  bolted  on  so  as  to  enable  the  employees  to 
climb  upon  and  off  such  cars  with  safety:  Provided,  hoiccvcr,  That  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  boarding  and  outfit  cars  when  moved  as  work  trains,  or  to 
trains  consisting  wholly  of  logging  trucks  and  a  passenger  car  or  caboose,  or 
to  freight  trains  consisting  of  not  to  exceed  fifty  per  cent,  of  logging  trucks. 

Sec.  15.  There  shall  be  added  to  said  act  to  be  designated  as  section  33  the 
following : 

Sec.  33.  An  inspector  of  safety  appliances  and  tracks,  bridges  and  structures 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  railroad  commission  of  Washington,  at  a  salary  of 
not  to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars  per  annum.  Such  inspector  shall  not  be  an 
officer  of  any  railroad  operating  in  this  State,  nor  shall  he  be  interested,  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  the  stock  or  bonds  of  any  railroad  company,  and  he  shall  have 
, .  .bad-atJeast  seven  years  actual  experience  in  the  operating  department  of  some 
railroad/  -Before  entering  on  his  duties,  the  said  Inspector  shall  give  a  bond 
to  the  State  ef.  Washington  in  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  secured  by  a 
bond  and  security  company  acceptable  to  the  railroad  commission  conditioned 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties,  and  shall  make  and  file  an  affidavit 
that  he  is  not  an  officer  or  director  of  any  railroad  company,  and  is  not  directly 
or  indirectly  Interested  in  the  stock  or  bonds  of  any  railroad  company,  and 
such  other  facts  as  are  required  of  employees  of  the  State. 

Sec.  16.  There  shall  be  added  to  said  act  to  be  designated  as  section  M  the 
following : 

Sec.  34.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  inspect  the  couplers,  air  brakes 
and  automatic  power  brakes  found  on  the  cars  and  engines,  and  the  grab 
irons,  ladders,  stirrups  and  hand  brakes  on  all  freight  cars  of  any  railroad  in 
Washington,  and  make  such  report  of  his  inspection  to  the  railroad  commission 
as  it  may  order  and  require,  reporting  all  cars,  tenders  and  engines,  giving  the 
number  of  the  same,  the  road  on  which  they  are  found  and  the  road  owning 
same  if  known  which  is  found  to  have  a  defective  coupler,  brake  or  other 
defect  rendering  the  operation  thereof  in  any  way  dangerous,  particularly 
describing  such  defects.  He  shall  on  discovering  a  defective  coupler,  brake  or 
other  defect  rendering  the  use  of  such  car,  tender  or  engine  dangerous  im- 
mediately report  the  same  to  the  superintendent  of  the  road  on  which  it  is 
found  and  to  the  agent  thereof  at  the  nearest  station,  describing  the  defect. 
Such  inspector  may,  on  the  discovery  of  the  defective  coupler,  brake  or  other 
defect  rendering  the  use  of  such  car,  tender  or  engine  dangerous  condemn  such 
car,  tender  or  engine,  and  order  the  same  out  of  service  until  repaired  and  pat 
in  good  working  order.  He  shall  in  addition  thereto  inspect  the  tracks,  bridges, 
and  structures  of  all  lines  of  railroad  operating  in  this  State,  and  in  case  he 
finds  such  track,  bridge  or  structure  defective  or  unsafe  in  any  particular,  he 
shall  report  such  condition  to  the  railroad  commission  and  in  addition  thereto 
shall  report  the  same  to  the  divisional  superintendent  of  such  railroad.  In 
case  any  track  is  found  so  defective  as  to  be  dangerous  to  the  employees  or 
traveling  public  for  a  train  or  trains  to  be  operated  over  the  same,  the  inspector 
is  hereby  authorized  to  condemn  such  track,  bridge,  or  structure  and  notify  the 
railroad  commission  and  the  railroad  divisional  superintendent  of  such  road  of 
his  action  concerning  the  same,  reporting  in  detail  the  defects  complained  of, 
and  the  work  and  improvements  necessary  to  be  done  to  repair  such  defects. 
He  shall  also  report  to  the  railroad  commission  of  Washington  the  violation  of 
any  law  governing,  controlling  or  affecting  the  conduct  of  railroads  within  this 
State.  Such  inspector  shall  have  the  right  and  privilege  of  riding  upon  any 
engine  either  on  passenger  or  freight  trains,  or  on  caboose  of  freight  train  for 
the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  track  of  any  road  in  this  State :  Provided,  That 
the  engineer  or  conductor  in  charge  of  any  such  engine  or  caboose  may  require 
such  inspector  to  produce  his  authority  under  the  seal  of  the  railroad  commis- 
sion of  Washington  showing  that  he  is  such  inspector.  The  inspector  shall  be 
an  employee  of  the  railroad  commission  of  Washington,  and  he  shall  perform 
in  addition  to  the  duties  above  described  such  other  and  further  duties  as  the 
commission  may  require  of  him. 

Sec.  17.  There  shall  be  added  to  said  act  to  be  designated  as  section  35  the 
following:  .  « 

Sec.  35.  Whenever  the  railroad  commission  of  Washington  has  reasonable 

grounds  to  believe  either  on  complaint  made  to  it  or  otherwise  that  any  of  the 

tracks,   bridges   or   other   structures  of  any   railroads   in   this   State,   or   the 

couplers,   air  brakes,   or  automatic  power   brakes  of  any  cars,   tenders  and 

ngines,  or  the  grab  irons,  ladders,  and  stirrups  of  any  freight  car  used  in  this 

"ate  are  in  a  condition  which  renders  them  or  any  of  them  dangerous  or  unfit 
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for  the  transportation  of  passengers  or  the  carrying  of  freight,  it  shall  forth- 
with cause  the  same  to  be  insi>ected  and  examined,  and  if  on  such  examination 
of  said  commission  or  its  inspector  or  agents  it  is  of  the  opinion  that  any  such 
tracks,  bridges,  structures,  cars,  tenders  or  engines  are  unfit  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  freight  with  safety,  it  shall  immediately  give  to  the 
superintendent  or  other  executive  officer  of  the  company  operating  such  road 
notice  of  the  condition  thereof  and  of  the  repairs  or  reconstruction  necessary 
to  place  the  same  in  a  safe  condition,  and  it  may  also  prescribe  the  rate  of 
speed  for  trains  passing  over  such  dangerous  or  defective  track,  bridge  or 
other  structure  until  the  repairs  or  reconstruction  required  are  made,  and 
may  also  prescribe  the  time  within  which  such  repairs  or  reconstructions  must 
be  made,  or  if  in  its  opinion  it  is  needful  or  proper,  it  may  forbid  the  running 
of  passenger  trains  over  such  defective  track,  bridge  or  structure  until  such 
repairs  are  made.  If  any  superintendent  or  other  executive  officer  receiving 
such  notice  and  order  neglects  for  two  days  after  receiving  the  same  to  direct 
the  proper  subordinate  officer  to  run  the  trains  over  such  defective  track,  bridge 
or  other  structure  at  a  speed  not  greater  than  that  so  prescribed,  or  if  the 
running  of  such  trains  is  forbidden,  then  to  stop  running  trains  over  the  same, 
or  if  any  engineer,  conductor  or  other  employee  knowingly  disobeys  such  order, 
every  superintendent,  officer,  engineer,  conductor  or  employee  so  offending 
shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned 
for  any  period  not  exceeding  one  year,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court ; 
and  the  company  operating  such  road,  if  it  neglects  or  without  good  cause 
fails  to  make  the  repairs  or  reconstruction  prescribed  by  the  commission  in 
the  time  limited  shall  for  each  day  that  such  repair  or  reconstruction  Is 
delayed  beyond  the  time  prescribed,  forfeit  and  pay  to  the  State  the  sum  of 
one  hundred  dollars.     *     *     * 

Sec.  18.  There  shall  be  added  to  said  act  to  be  designated  as  section  36  the 
following : 

Sec.  30.  Any  railroad  whose  superintendent,  officer  or  agent  shall  receive 
such  notice  of  a  defective  coupler,  brake  or  other  defect  rendering  the  use  of 
such  car,  tender  or  engine  dangerous  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  immediately  re- 
paired.  On  receiving  from  the  inspector  an  order  condemning  any  car,  tender  or 
engine,  the  employees  of  the  road  in  charge  of  said  car,  tender  or  engine  shall 
put  the  same  out  of  service  at  the  first  freight  divisional  terminal,  or,  in  case  the 
inspector  so  orders,  at  the  first  station  reached.  Any  railroad  whose  superin- 
tendent, officer  or  agent  shall  receive  notice  of  a  defect  in  the  track,  or  any 
bridge  or  other  structure,  shall  cause  the  same  to  be  immediately  repaired  and 
on  receiving  from  the  commission  an  order  condemning  the  track,  bridge  or 
structure,  no  train  excepting  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  shall  be  run  over  the 
same  until  the  defects  pointed  out  are  remedied  and  repaired. 

Sec.  19.  There  shall  be  added  to  said  act  to  be  designated  as  section  37  the 
following : 

Sec.  37.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  general  manager,  superintendent  or  other 
proper  officer  of  every  railroad  operating  in  this  State  to  make  to  the  railroad 
commission  of  Washington  at  its  office  a  monthly  report  under  oath  of  all  the 
collisions  of  trains,  or  where  any  train  or  part  of  a  train  accidentally  leaves 
the  track,  and  of  all  accidents  which  may  occur  to  its  passengers  or  employees 
while  in  the  service  of  such  road  and  actually  on  duty,  which  rei>ort  shall  state 
the  nature  and  cause  thereof  and  the  circumstances  connected  therewith:  Pro- 
vided, however,  That  neither  said  report  nor  any  part  thereof  shall  be  admitted 
as  evidence  or  used  for  any  purpose  against  such  railroad  so  making  such  report 
in  any  suit  or  action  for  damages  growing  out  of  any  matter  mentioned  in  said- 
report;  that  the  railroad  commission  of  Washington  is  hereby  authorized  to 
prescribe  for  such  railroad  a  method  and  form  of  making  the  report  in  this 
section  provided. 

Sec.  20.  There  shall  be  added  to  said  act  to  be  designated  as  section  38  the 
following : 

Sec.  38.  Any  railroad,  divisions  1  superintendent,  agent,  officer  or  employee  of 
any  railroad  operating  in  this  SttUe  who  shnll  willfully  and  knowingly  violate 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars. 

Approved  by  the  governor  March  16th,  1907. 

Chapter  231. — Employment  of  children—School  attendance. 
[See  BuUetln  No.  73,  p.  son  t 
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WEST  VIRGINIA. 

ACTS  OF  1907. 

Chapter  59. — Hours  of  labor  of  telegraph  operators,  etc,  on  railroads. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  corporation  or  association, 
operating  a  railroad  within  this  State  to  permit  any  person  employed  by  them, 
or  on  their  railroad,  in  the  capacity  of  telephone  or  telegraph  operator,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  space  or  block  trains  or  engines,  or  handle  train  orders  governing 
the  movement  of  trains  or  engines,  or  handling  Interlocking  switches  governing 
the  movement  of  trains  or  engines,  to  permit  such  telephone  or  telegraph  oper- 
ator so  employed  to  be  on  duty  more  than  eight  hours  In  any  twenty-four  con- 
secutive hours:  Provided,  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  only  to 
such  parts  of  a  railroad  where  three  or  more  passenger  trains  pass  each  way  In 
twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  or  where  ten  or  more  freight  trains  pass  each 
way  in  twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  or  at  any  office  where  said  telegraph  or 
telephone  operators  are  employed  twenty  or  more  hours  In  twenty-four  consecu- 
tive hours :  And  provided  further,  That  in  case  of  necessity  caused  by  the  siok- 
ness  of  any  such  operators  or  by  an  accident  on  such  railroad,  such  telephone 
and  telegraph  operators  may  be  permitted  to  be  on  duty  for  a  period  of  twelve 
consecutive  hours  in  any  twenty-four  consecutive  hours,  but  such  extension 
of  time  shall  extend  only  for  a  period  long  enough  to  enable  such  railroad  com- 
pany to  supply  the  required  number  of  operators  at  such  office,  and  shall  in  no 
case  extend  over  a  period  of  more  than  two  days,  nor  under  this  provision  shall 
It  be  lawful  for  any  telegraph  or  telephone  operator  to  be  on  duty  twelve  con- 
secutive hours  in  any  twenty-four  consecutive  hours  for  more  than  three  times 
in  any  calendar  month ;  but  nothing  in  this  act  shall  prevent  any  such  company 
and  operator  agreeing  to  a  longer  day  than  eight  hours,  but  in  no  case  shall 
any  such  operator  be  permitted  to  be  on  duty  longer  than  twelve  consecutive 
hours  in  any  twenty-four  consecutive  hours  under  such  agreement. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person,  corporation  or  association  convicted  of  violating  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  pay  a  fine  of  one  hun- 
dred dollars  for  the  first  offense,  and  for  each  offense  committed  after  the  first 
conviction  hereunder,  pay  a  fine  of  three  hundred  dollars. 

Approved  by  the  governor  February  25,  1907. 

Chapter  78. — Mine  regulations. 

Section  1.  There  is  hereby  created  an  executive  department  to  be  known 
as  the  "  department  of  mines  "  which  shall  have  for  its  purpose  the  supervision 
of  the  execution  and  enforcement  of  all  State  laws  pertaining  to  the  Inspection 
of  mines,  heretofore  and  hereafter  enacted  for  the  safety  of  persons  employed 
within  or  at  the  mines  within  this  State,  and  the  protection  of  mine  property 
and  other  property  used  in  and  in  connection  therewith;  and  the  said  depart- 
ment of  mines  shall  be  in  charge  of  an  official  to  be  known  as  the  chief  of  the 
department  of  mines,  who  shall  have  full  charge  of  said  department,  and  who 
shall  superintend  and  direct  the  inspection  of  mines  as  herein  provided  and  as 
provided  by  any  other  State  law  not  In  conflict  with  this  act. 

The  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  shall  keep  a  record  of  all  inspections 
made  by  himself  and  the  district  mine  inspectors,  which  shall  be  a  permanent 
record  properly  Indexed;  the  record  of  the  department  of  mines  shall  at  all 
times  be  open  to  inspection  by  any  citizen  of  this  State,  and  upon  the  request 
of  the  governor  of  the  State  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  shall  lay 
said  records  before  said  officer,  also  maps  of  mines  furnished  the  chief  of  the 
department  of  mines  by  the  district  mine  inspectors;  any  chief  of  the  depart- 
ment of  mines  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  twenty-five  nor  more  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, and  may  in  the  discretion  of  the  court  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
not  exceeding  one  year. 

The  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  shall  be  a  male  citizen  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  shall  be  a  com  intent  person,  having  had  at  least  eight  years'  experi- 
ence in  the  working,  ventilation  and  drainage  of  coal  mines  in  this  State,  and 
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having  a  practical  and  scientific  knowledge  of  all  noxious  and  dangerous  gases 
found  in  such  mines,  and  to  enable  the  said  chief  of  the  department  of  mines 
to  perform  his  duties  he  shall  have  the  same  authority  to  visit,  enter  and 
examine,  the  mines  as  is  conferred  upon  the  district  mine  inspector,  and  he 
shall  have  the  authority  to  call  the  assistance  of  any  one  of  the  district  mine 
inspectors  "to  any  district  in  the  State. 

The  present  chief  mine  Inspector  of  this  State,  who  according  to  this  act,  is 
designated  as  chief  of  the  department  of  mines,  shall  continue  in  office  under 
the  title  of  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  until  July  one,  one  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  nine,  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  appointed  as 
chief  mine  inspector,  or  until  his  successor  shall  be  duly  appointed  and  quali- 
fied, unless  sooner  removed  as  provided  by  law ;  and  the  governor  of  this  State, 
shall  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  a  chief  of  the  department  of 
mines  whose  term  of  office  shall  begin  July  one,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  nine,  and  shall  be  for  four  years,  or  until  his  successor  shall  be  duly 
appointed  and  qualified ;  and  the  governor,  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  shall 
each  four  years  thereafter,  appoint  a  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  for  the 
term  of  four  years  or  until  his  successor  be  appointed  and  qualified. 

The  salary  of  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  shall  be  twenty-four 
hundred  dollars,  and  traveling  expenses,  which  shall  be  paid  monthly  out  of 
the  state  treasury  upon  a  requisition  upon  the  state  auditor,  properly  certi- 
fied by  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines. 

Sec.  2.  Within  thirty  days  after  this  act  becomes  a  law  the  chief  of  the 
department  of  mines  shall  appoint  such  an  additional  number  of  district  mine 
Inspectors,  which  with  those  now  in  office,  shall  give  one  inspector  for  each 
mining  district  within  the  State,  as  hereinafter  provided,  whose  term  of  office 
shall  expire  the  first  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  nine,  or  wheu 
their  successors  be  appointed  and  qualified,  unless  sooner  removed  as  provided 
by  law,  and  he  shall  direct  or  prescribe  in  which  of  said  districts  each  of  said 
Inspectors  shall  serve;  and  he  shall  each  four  years  thereafter  appoint  one 
inspector  for  each  of  said  districts. 

The  salary  of  each  district  mine  inspector  shall  be  eighteen  hundred  dollars 
per  annum,  and  actual  expenses;  such  salary  and  expenses  shall  be  paid  monthly 
out  of  the  state  treasury  upon  the  approval  of  the  chief  of  the  department  of 
mines:  Provided,  That  before  payment  of  such  expenses  shall  be  made  to  the 
inspector  he  shall  file  an  account  of  such  expenses,  verified  by  his  affidavit, 
showing  that  they  accrued  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties;  every  person 
so  appointed  district  mine  insi>ector  must  be  a  citizen  of  West  Virginia,  having 
a  practical  knowledge  of  mining  and  the  proper  ventilation  and  drainage  of 
mines  and  a  knowledge  of  the  gases  met  with  in  coal  mines,  and 'must  be  a 
miner  of  at  least  six  years'  exigence  In  coal  mines,  or  having  otherwise  been 
engaged  as  an  employee  for  six  years  within  coal  mines,  and  he  shall  not  while 
in  office,  be  interested  as  owner,  operator,  agent,  stockholder,  superintendent  or 
engineer  of  any  coal  mine,  and  he  shall  be  of  good  moral  character  and  tem- 
perate habits.  An  !nsi>ector  of  mines  shall  be  removed  from  office  by  the  chief 
of  the  department  of  mines  of  this  State  for  incompetency,  neglect  of  duty, 
drunkenness,  malfeasance  and  for  other  good  causes. 

Each  of  the  district  mine  insi>cetor8  shall  report  in  writing  monthly  to  the 
chief  of  the  department  of  mines  the  number  and  condition  of  all  mines  inspected 
by  him  during  each  month  and  shall  deliver  to  the  operator  or  operators  of  each 
mine  inspected  a  certificate  of  inspection,  and  shall  post  a  duplicate  certificate 
at  a  prominent  place  of  the  0]>erating  company  where  it  may  be  conveniently 
read  by  any  of  the  mine  employees;  said  duplicate  certificate  shall  remain 
posted  until  a  subsequent  certificate  is  issued  by  the  district  mine  insi>ector,  and 
he  shall  visit  each  mine  in  his  district  at  least  once  In  every  three  months,  or 
oftener  if  called  upon  in  writing  by  ten  men  engaged  in  any  one  mine,  or  the 
owner,  oi>erntor  or  superintendent  of  such  mine  and  make  a  personal  examina- 
tion of  the  interior  of  all  mines,  and  outside  of  the  mine  where  any  danger  may 
exist  to  the  workmen  in  their  respective  districts,  and  shall  particularly  examine 
into  the  condition  of  the  mines  as  to  ventilation,  drainage  and  general  safety 
and  shall  make  a  report  of  such  examinations,  and  he  shall  see  that  all  the 
provisions  of  the  mining  statutes  are  strictly  carried  out;  and  it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  district  mine  insj>ector  to  apiwint  any  deputy  or  other  person  to  do 
and  perform  any  work  required  of  such  insi>ector;  any  mine  inspector  falling  to 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor 
more  than  five  huudred  dollars  and  be  dismissed  from  office;  the  chief  of  the 
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department  of  mines  and  the  district  mine  inspectors  shall  each  before  entering 
upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  take  oath  of  office  prescribed  by  the  constitu- 
tion and  shall  furnish  bond  in  the  sum  of  two  thousand  dollars,  with  security 
to  be  approved  by  the  governor,  conditioned  upon  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
fluty,  a  certificate  of  which  oath  and  bond  shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  Vacancies  in  the  office  of  the  department  of  mines  or  district 
mine  inspector  shall  be  filled  by  appointment  for  the  unexpired  term.  < 

Sec.  3.  Each  district  mine  inspector  shall,  for  each  year  ending  the  thirtieth 
diiy  of  June,  make  a  written  report  to  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  of 
his  proceedings,  stating  therein  the  number  of  mines  in  his  district,  the  improve- 
ments made  in  and  at  the  mines,  the  extent  to  which  this  act  is  obeyed  or  vio- 
lated, and  such  other  information  in  relation  to  mines  and  mining  as  he  may 
deem  of  public  interest,  or  as  may  be  required  of  him  by  the  chief  of  the  de- 
partment of  mines;  he  shall  also  suggest  or  recommend  such  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  mining  as  he  may  think  necessary ;  such  report  shall  be  filed  with  the 
chief  of  the  department  of  mines  on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  September 
next  succeeding  the  year  for  which  it  Was  made ;  the  chief  of  the  department  of 
mines  shall  annually  make  a  full  and  complete  written  report  of  his  proceed- 
ings to  the  governor  of  the  State  for  the  year  ending  the  thirtieth  of  June;  such 
report  shall  include  the  reports  of  the  district  mine  insi)ectors,  the  number  of 
visits  and  insi>ections  made  in  the  State  by  the  district  inspectors,  the  quantity 
of  coal  and  coke  produced  in  the  State,  the  number  of  men  employed,  number 
of  mines  operated,  ovens  in  and  out  of  blast,  improvements  made,  prosecutions, 
etc.,  and  such  other  information  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  mines,  mining  in- 
spection and  needed  legislation  as  he  may  deem  of  public  interest  and  beneficial 
to  the  mining  interests  of  the  State;  such  rei>ort  shall  be  filed  with  the  gov- 
ernor on  or  before  the  thirtieth  day  of  December  next  succeeding  the  year  for 
which  it  was  made,  and  such  report  shall  be  printed  upon  the  requisition  of  the 
governor  and  in  order  that  the  report  shall  be  annually  printed  and  distributed 
among  the  operators,  miners  and  citizens  of  the  State,  the  sum  of  fifteen  hun- 
dred dollars  annually  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  state  treasury  for  this 
special  puri>ose.  * 

Sec  4.  The  chief  of  the  department  of  mines,  by  and  with  the  approval  of  the 
governor,  shall  within  thirty  days  after  this  act  becomes  a  law,  divide  the  State 
into  twelve  mining  districts  in  such  a  manner  as  to  equalize  as  far  as  practica- 
ble the  work  of  each  district  inspector.  < 

Sec  5.  The  operator  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine  shall,  within  six  months 
after  the  passage  of  this  act,  make  or  cause  to  be  made,  unless  already  made 
and  filed,  an  accurate  map  or  plan  of  such  mine,  on  a  scale  to  he  stated  thereon, 
of  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  feet  to  the  inch ;  such  map  or  plan  shall  show 
the  openings  or  excavations,  the  shafts,  slopes,  entries,  air  ways  with  darts  or 
arrows  showing  direction  of  air  currents,  headings,  rooms,  pillars,  etc.,  and 
such  portions  of  such  mine  or  mines  as  may  have  been  abandoned,  the  general 
inclination  of  the  coal  strata,  and  so  much  of  the  property  lines  and  the  out- 
crop of  the  coal  seam  of  the  tract  of  land  on  which  said  mine  Is  located,  as 
may  be  within  one  thousand  feet  of  any  part  of  the  workings  of  such  mine; 
a  true  copy  of  such  map  or  plan,  shall  within  the  six  months  aforesaid  be 
delivered  by  such  operator  to  the  inspector  of  his  district,  to  be  preserved 
among  the  records  of  his  office  and  turned  over  to  his  successor  in  office;  but 
it  is  provided  that  in  no  case  shall  any  copy  of  the  same  be  made  without  the 
consent  of  the  operator  or  his  agent;  and  the  original  map,  or  a  true  copy 
thereof,  shall  be  kept  by  such  operator  at  the  office  of  the  mine,  and  open  at 
all  reasonable  times  for  the  examination  and  use  of  the  inspector,  and  such 
operator  shall,  twice  within  every  twelve  months,  and  not  more  than  seven 
months  apart,  while  the  mine  Is  in  operation,  cause  such  mine  to  be  surveyed 
and  the  map  thereof  extended  so  as  to  accurately  show  the  progress  of  the 
workings,  the  property  lines  and  outcrop  as  above  provided;  and  he  shall 
immediately  thereafter  notify  the  inspector  of  his  district  who  shall  forward 
to  the  said  operator,  or  his  engineer  the  maps  held  by  such  inspector  to  be 
extended  as  above  required. 

Sec  6.  If  the  operator  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine  shall  neglect  or  fail  to 
furnish  to  the  mine  inspector  of  his  district  any  copy  of  map  or  extension 
thereof  as  provided  in  preceding  section  of  this  act,  the  mine  inspector  is 
hereby  authorized  to  cause  a  correct  survey  and  map  or  plan  of  said  coal  mine 
or  the  extension  thereof  to  be  made  at  the  expense  of  the  operator  of  such 
mine,  the  cost  of  which  shall  be  recoverable  from  said  operator  as  other  debts 
are  recoverable  by  law,  and  if  at  any  time  the  chief  of  the  department  of 
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mines  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  map  or  plan  or  extension  thereof  fur- 
nished in  pursuance  of  the  preceding  section,  be  materially  incorrect  such  as 
will  not  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended,  he  may  have  survey  and 
map  or  plan  or  the  extension  thereof  made  or  corrected  and  the  expense  of 
making  such  survey  and  map  or  plan  or  extension  thereof  under  the  direction 
of  said  chief  of  the  department  of  mines,  shall  be  paid  by  the  operator  and 
the  same  may  be  collected  as  other  debts  are  recoverable  by  law ;  and  if  found 
correct  the  expense  thereof  to  be  paid  by  the  State. 

Sec.  7.  After  the  passage  of  this  act,  each  operator  of  a  coal  mine,  before 
making  any  additional  mine  openings,  shall  furnish  the  district  mine  inspector 
of  the  district  in  which  the  mine  is  located,  a  plan  of  the  proposed  openings  and 
mine  development 

Sec.  8.  After  six  months  from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  mine  foreman  or  the  assistant  mine  foreman  of  every  coal 
mine  in  this  State  to  see  that  every  person  employed  to  work  in  such  mine 
shall,  before  beginning  to  work  therein,  be  instructed  as  to  the  particular 
danger,  incident  to  his  work  in  such  mine,  and  furnished  a  copy  of  the  mining 
law  and  rules  of  such  mine. 

Every  inexperienced  person  so  employed  shall  work  under  the  direction  of  the 
mine  foreman,  his  assistant  or  such  other  experienced  worker  as  may  be  desig- 
nated by  the  mine  foreman  or  assistant  until  he  is  familiar  with  the  danger, 
incident  to  his  work,  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  operator,  agent  or  mine 
foreman  of  any  coal  mine,  to  employ  any  person  to  work  in  said  mine,  or  per- 
mit any  persons  to  be  in  said  mine  for  the  purpose  of  working  therein,  unless 
they  are  in  communication  with  at  least  two  openings  or  outlets,  separated 
by  natural  strata,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  feet  in  breadth,  if  the  mine  be 
worked  by  shaft,  and  of  not  less  than  fifty  feet  in  breadth  at  the  outlets,  if 
worked  by  slope  or  drift;  to  each  of  said  outlets  there  shall  be  provided  from 
the  interior  of  the  mine,  a  safe  and  available  roadway  proi>erly  drained,  which 
shall  at  all  times,  while  the  mine  is  in  operation,  be  kept  free  from  all  obstruc- 
tions that  might  prevent  travel  thereon  in  case  of  an  emergency,  and  if  either 
of  said  outlets  be  by  shaft,  it  shall  be  fitted  with  safe  and  available  appliances, 
such  as  stairs  or  hoisting  machinery,  which  shall  at  all  times,  when  the  mine 
is  In  operation,  be  kept  in  order  and  ready  for  immediate  use,  whereby  persons 
employed  in  the  mine  may  readily  escape  in  case  of  an  accident. 

This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  mine  while  work  is  being  prosecuted  with 
reasonable  diligence  in  making  communication  between  said  outlets,  necessary 
repairs  and  removing  obstructions,  so  long  as  not  more  than  twenty  persons  are 
employed  at  any  one  time  in  said  mine;  neither  shall  it  apply  to  any  mine,  or 
part  of  a  inhie,  in  which  a  second  outlet  has  been  rendered  unavailable  by 
reason  of  the  final  robbing  of  pillars,  preparatory  to  abandonment;  so  long 
as  not  more  than  twenty  persons  are  employed  therein  at  any  one  time. 

For  violation  of  this  section  the  operator,  agent  or  mine  foreman,  shall,  upon 
conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be 
imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec  9.  The  operator  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine  worked  by  shaft  shall  forth- 
with provide,  aud  hereafter  maintain,  a  metal  tube  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  such  shaft  suitably  adapted  to  the  free  imssage  of  sound  through  which  con- 
versation may  be  held  between  persons  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft, 
also  the  ordinary  means  of  signaling,  and  an  approved  safety  catch  and  a  suffi- 
cient cover  overhead  on  every  carriage  used  for  lowering  or  hoisting  persons, 
and  at  the  top  of  the  shaft  an  improved  safety  gate,  and  an  adequate  brake  on 
the  drum  of  every  machine  used  to  lower  or  hoist  persons  in  such  shaft;  and  the 
said  operator  or  agent  shall  have  the  machinery  used  for  lowering  or  hoisting 
persons  into  or  out  of  the  mine  be  kept  in  safe  condition  and  Inspected  once 
in  each  twenty-four  hours,  by  some  competent  person;  and  there  shall  be  cut 
out  or  around  the  side  of  hoisting  shaft  or  driven  through  the  solid  strata  at 
the  bottom  thereof  a  traveling  way  of  not  less  than  five  feet  high  and  three  feet 
wide  to  enable  a  person  to  pass  the  shaft  in  going  from  one  side  of  it  to  the 
other  without  passing  over  or  under  the  cage  or  other  hoisting  apparatus. 

Any  o{>erator  or  agent  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one  year, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
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Sec.  10.  No  operator  or  agent  of  any  coal  mine,  worked  by  shaft  or  slope, 
shall  place  in  charge  of  any  engine,  used  for  lowering  into  or  hoisting  out  of 
said  mine  persons  employed  therein,  any  but  competent  and  sober  engineers; 
and  no  engineer  in  charge  of  such  machinery  shall  allow  any  person  except 
such  as  may  be  deputed  for  that  purpose  by  the  operator  or  agent,  to  interfere 
with  any  part  of  the  machinery;  and  no  person  shall  interfere  with  or  intimi- 
date the  engineer  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties;  and  in  no  case  shall  more  than 
ten  persons  ride  on  any  cage  or  car  at  one  time,  and  no  person  shall  ride  on  a 
loaded  cage  or  car  in  any  shaft  or  slope. 

All  slopes,  engine  planes  or  motor  roads  used  by  persons  in  any  mine,  shall 
be  made  of  sufficient  width  to  permit  persons  to  pass  moving  cars  with  safety, 
or  refuge  holes  of  ample  dimensions,  and  not  more  than  sixty  feet  apart,  shall 
be  made  on  one  side  of  said  slope,  engine  plane  or  motor  roads;  such  refuge 
holes  shall  be  kept  free  from  obstructions,  and  the  roof  and  side  thereof  shall 
be  made  secure  and  be  kept  whitewashed  at  all  times;  no  pesson  shall  travel 
on  foot  to  or  from  his  work  upon  any  slope,  engine  plane  or  motor  roads  when 
other  good  roads  are  provided  for  that  purpose. 

For  violation  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  the  operator  or  agent 
or  miner  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  ninety  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  11.  The  operator,  agent  or  mine  foreman  of  every  coal  mine,  whether 
worked  by  shaft,  slope  or  drift,  shall  provide  and  hereafter  maintain  for  every 
such  mine  ample  means  of  ventilation,  affording  no  less  than  one  hundred 
cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute  for  each  and  every  person  employed  in  such  mine, 
and  as  much  more  as  the  district  mine  inspector  may  require,  which  shall  be 
circulated  around  the  main  headings  and  cross  headings  and  working  places, 
to  an  extent  that  will  dilute,  render  harmless  and  carry  off  the  noxious  and 
dangerous  gases  generated  therein;  and  as  the  working  places  shall  advance 
break  throughs  for  air  shall  be  made  not  to  exceed  eighty  feet  apart  in  pillars, 
or  brattice  shall  be  used,  so  as  to  properly  ventilate  the  face,  and  all  the  break 
throughs  between  the  intake  and  return  air  ways  not  required  for  the  passage 
of  air  shall  be  closed  with  stoppings  substantially  built  with  suitable  material, 
which  shall  be  approved  by  the  district  mine  inspector,  so  as  to  keep  the  work- 
ing places  well  ventilated. 

After  six  months  from  the  passage  of  this  act,  not  more  than  sixty  persons 
shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  the  same  air  current:  Provided,  That  a  larger 
number,  not  exceeding  eighty  persons  may  be  allowed  by  the  district  mine 
inspector  where,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  impracticable  to  comply  with  the  fore- 
going requirement. 

No  operator,  agent  or  mine  foreman  shall  permit  any  person  to  work  where 
they  are  unable  to  maintain  at  least  one  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air  per  minute, 
but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  operator  from  employing  men 
to  make  the  place  of  employment  safe  and  to  comply  with  this  requirement: 
Provided,  further,  That  while  the  repair  work  necessary  to  get  the  mine  in 
condition  to  comply  with  the  law,  no  person  or  persons  shall  be  permitted  to 
enter  that  part  of  the  mine  affeeted  except  those  actually  employed  In  doing 
the  necessary  repair  work. 

In  all  mines,  accumulation  of  fine  dry  coal  dust,  shall  as  far  as  practicable, 
be  prevented  and  such  dust  shall  be  kept  properly  watered  down. 

For  violation  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  the  operator,  agent  or 
mine  foreman,  shall  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  ninety  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

No  miner  or  other  employee  shall  take  into  any  mine  in  this  State  any  larger 
quantity  of  powder  or  other  explosive  than  he  may  reasonably  expect  to  use 
in  any  one  shift,  and  all  powder  shall  be  carried  into  the  mine  in  metallic  can- 
isters of  a  capacity  not  to  exceed  five  pounds;  any  person  violating  this  pro- 
vision shall  upon  conviction,  be  fined  five  dollars  for  each  offeuse  or  imprisoned 
in  the  county  jail  not  exceeding  ten  days. 

Sec.  12.  In  all  mines  generating  fire  damp  and  where  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  gas  will  be  encountered  in  the  future  workings  and  developments 
of  the  mine,  the  minimum  ventilation  shall  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet 
per  minute  for  each  and  every  person  employed  therein  and  as  much  more  as 
one  or  more  of  the  district  mine  inspectors  may  deem  requisite  and  all  stop- 
pings on  the  main  entries  shall  be  substantially  built  with  suitable  material, 
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which  shall  be  approved  by  the  district  mine  inspector,  so  as  to  keep  the  work- 
ing places  well  ventilated ;  doors  on  main  haul  ways  shall  be  avoided  in  gaseous 
mines  where  practicable,  and  overcasts  built  of  masonry  or  other  incombustible 
material  and  of  ample  strength  shall  be  adopted,  and  where  doors  are  used 
they  must  be  built  in  a  substantial  manner  and  hung  so  as  to  close  automatically 
when  unobstructed. 

For  violation  of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  section  the  operator,  agent  or 
mine  foreman,  shall  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  ninety  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

All  old  unused  workings  and  abandoned  parts  of  the  mines  must  be  protected 
by  such  safeguards  as  will  prevent  the  dangerous  overflow  of  any  standing  gas 
therein,  and  all  avenues  leading  thereto  shall  be  so  arranged  and  conducted  so  as 
to  give  cautionary  notice  to  all  such  workmen  in  such  mines  of  the  danger  in 
entering  therein;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  workmen  in  general 
against  the  danger  in  said  abandoned  or  worked  out  parts  of  the  mines,  notices 
shall  be  put  up  and  kept  standing,  as  far  as  practicable,  which  shall  afford  warn- 
ing to  all  such  workmen  not  to  enter  such  parts  of  said  mine ;  and  in  addition 
thereto,  all  persons,  other  than  those  specially  charged  with  that  duty,  are 
hereby  forbidden  to  enter  such  abandoned  parts  of  such  mines  where  gas  may 
be  found. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  miner,  after  having  exploded  in  any  working 
place  sixty  cubical  inches  or  more  of  powder,  in  one  or  more  blasts,  in  any 
mine  known  to  generate  gas  in  large  quantities,  to  enter  such  working  place  and 
attempt  to  resume  work  in  any  manner  whatever  with  a  naked  light  in  less 
than  twenty  minutes  after  the  blast  has  been  exploded. 

And  for  violation  of  these  provisions  of  this  act,  such  person  or  persons  so 
offending  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be 
fined  not  less  than  five  dollars  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  and  be  con- 
fined in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  one  year.  In  all 
mines  where  explosive  gas,  or  other  gas  of  a  dangerous  or  poisonous  nature,  is 
known  to  generate  in  dangerous  quantities,  the  workmen  shall  be  immediately 
instructed  to  withdraw  from  the  mine  in  case  of  the  stoppage  of  the  fan,  or 
heavy  falls  of  the  roof  which  may  obstruct  the  main  Intake  or  return  air  way 
until  such  obstruction  is  removed. 

Sec.  13.  And  it  shall  be  unlawful  in  all  mines  where  gas  is  being  generated 
in  dangerous  quantities  to  use  any  other  mechanical  power  for  ventilation  pur- 
poses except  fan  power,  and  the  fan  shall  be  kept  in  oi>eratlon  night  and  day 
unless  written  permission  be  granted  by  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines 
or  the  district  mine  inspector  in  whose  district  the  mine  is  situated;  but  no 
mine  operator  shall  be  required  to  keep  such  fan  going  where  it  is  necessary 
to  shut  down  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  machinery  or  doing  other  work  in  the 
mines  which  may  make  it  necessary. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  mine  owner  or  operator  in  this  State  whose 
mine  or  mines  are  known  to  generate  fire  damp  or  other  dangerous  gas  or 
gasea,  in  dangerous  quantities  to  employ  a  **  fire  boss  "  or  "  bosses  "  where  nec- 
essary, who  shall  be  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  this  State,  and  have  such  knowl- 
edge of  fire  damp  and  other  dangerous  gases  as  to  be  able  to  detect  the  same 
with  the  use  of  safety  lamps  and  shall  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject of  the  ventilation  of  mines  and  the  machinery  and  appliances  used  for  that 
puri>ose,  and  be  a  person  with  at  least  three  years'  exjierience  in  mines  gen- 
erating gases;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  said  fire  boss  or  bosses  where  employed 
in  said  gaseous  mines  to  prepare  a  danger  signal  with  suitable  color  at  the 
mine  entrance,  and  no  person  except  the  mine  owner,  operator  or  agent,  and 
only  then  in  case  of  necessity,  shall  pass  beyond  this  danger  signal  until  the 
mine  has  been  examined  by  the  fire  boss,  and  the  same  or  certain  parts  thereof 
reported  by  him  to  be  safe;  it  shall  further  be  the  duty  of  said  fire  boss  or 
bosses  to  go  into  all  the  working  places  of  such  mine  or  mines  where  gas  is 
known  to  exist,  or  liable  to  exist  in  dangerous  quantities,  and  carefully  exam- 
ine the  same  with  a  safety  lamp,  and  do,  or  cause  to  be  done,  whatever  may 
be  necessary  to  remove  from  such  working  place  or  places,  all  dangerous  gases 
and  make  the  same  safe  for  persons  to  enter  therein  as  workmen  in  such  mine 
or  mines;  such  examination  and  removal  of  said  gases  shall  begin  within  three 
hours  before  the  time  each  shift  commences  work  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  said  fire  boss  at  each  examination  to  leave  evidence  of  his  presence  at  the 
face  of  every  working  place  examined,  and  if  the  mine  is  safe  he  shall  remove 
the  danger  signal,  or  change  the  color  thereof  to  safety,  in  order  that  the 
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employees  may  enter  said  mine  and  begin  work;  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  on  the  part  of  the  fire  boss  or  bosses  they  shall  have  no  superior  officer, 
but  all  the  employees  working  inside  of  said  mine  or  mines  shall  be  subordi- 
nate to  said  fire  boss  or  bosses  in  this  particular  work;  the  fire  boss  shall  upon 
having  completed  the  examination  of  the  mine  before  each  shift,  make  a  writ- 
ten record  of  the  condition  of  the  mine  within  a  book  having  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines,  which  record  shall  at  all  times  be 
kept  at  the  mine  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  district  mine  inspector  or  chief 
of  tEe  department  of  mines;  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  enter  said 
mine  or  mines  for  any  purpose  at  the  beginning  of  work  upon  each  shift  therein 
until  such  signal  or  warning  has  been  given  by  said  fire  boss  or  bosses  on  the 
outside  of  said  mine  or  mines  as  to  the  safety  thereof,  as  herein  provided, 
except  under  the  direction  of  said  fire  boss  or  bosses,  and  then  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  making  said  mine  safe;  and  each  person  who  shall  enter  such 
mine  except  as  aforesaid  before  such  notice  or  signal  has  been  given,  or  any 
operator,  agent  or  fire  boss  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined 
not  less  than  fifty  dollars  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned 
in  the  c6unty  jail  not  less  than  sixty  days  nor  more  than  one  year. 

Sec.14.  Mines  in  which  explosive  gas  is  genera  ted  in  dangerous  quantities 
from  the  coal  or  adjacent  strata  shall  be  worked  exclusively  by  the  use  of 
locked  safety  lamps,  and  no  open  lamp  nor  torch  shall  be  used  except  as  may 
be  permitted  in  writing  by  the  district  mine  inspector;  the  safety  lamps  used 
for  examining  any  mine  or  which  may  be  used  for  working  therein  shall  be  fur- 
nished by,  and  be  the  property  of  the  operator  of  the  mine,  and  shall  be  in  the 
charge  of  some  person  to  be  designated  by  the  •'  fire  boss "  and  at  least  two 
safety  lamps  shall  be  kept  at  every  coal  mine  whether  such  mine  generates  fire 
damp  or  not. 

Any  operator,  agent  or  other  person  who  shall  fail  or  refuse  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars, 
or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  days  nor  more  than  one 
year,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  15.  In  order  to  better  secure  the  proper  ventilation  of  every  coal  mine  and 
promote  the  health  and  safety  of  persons  employed  therein,  the  operator  or 
agent  shall  employ  a  competent  and  practical  inside  overseer,  to  be  called  mine 
foreman,  who  shall  be  a  citizen  of  this  State,  and  an  experienced  coal  miner, 
or  any  person  having  five  years'  experience  in  a  coal  mine,  who  shall  keep  a 
careful  watch  over  the  ventilating  apparatus  and  the  air  ways,  traveling  ways, 
pumps  and  drainage ;  and  shall  see  that  as  the  miners  advance  their  excavations, 
proiier  break  throughs  are  made,  to  properly  ventilate  the  mine,  and  that  all 
loose  coal,  slate  and  rock  overhead  in  the  working  places  and  along  the  haul 
ways  be  removed  or  carefully  secured  so  as  to  prevent  danger  to  persons  em- 
ployed in  such  mines;  and  that  sufficient  props,  caps  and  timbers,  as  nearly  as 
possible  of  suitable  dimensions,  are  furnished  for  the  places  where  they  are  to 
be  used,  and  such  props,  caps  and  timbers  shall  be  delivered  and  placed  at  such 
points  as  the  rules  for  the  government  of  each  respective  mine  provide  for  them 
to  be  delivered;  and  every  workman  in  want  of  props,  cap  pieces  and  timbers 
shall  notify  the  mine  foreman,  or  such  other  person  who  may  be  designated 
for  that  purpose,  at  least  one  day  in  advance  giving  the  length  and  number  of 
props  or  timbers  and  cap  pieces  he  requires;  but  in  case  of  an  emergency  the 
timbers  may  be  ordered  immediately  upon  the  discovery  of  any  danger;  and  it 
shall  be  the  duty  of  each  miner  to  properly  prop  and  secure  his  place  in  order 
to  make  the  same  secure  for  him  to  work  therein.  The  said  mine  foreman  shall 
have  all  water  drained  and  hauled  out  of  the  working  places  where  the  same 
is  practicable,  before  the  miners  enter  and  said  working  places  kept  dry  as  far 
as  practicable  while  the  miners  are  at  work ;  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mine 
foreman  to  see  that  the  crosscuts  are  made  as  required  by  law  and  that  the 
ventilation  shall  be  conducted  through  said  crosscuts  into  the  rooms  by  means 
of  check  doors  placed  on  the  entries  or  other  suitable  places,  and  he  shall  not 
permit  any  room  to  be  opened  in  advance  of  the  ventilation  current.  Should 
the  mine  inspector  discover  any  room,  entry,  air  way  or  other  working  places 
being  driven  in  advance  of  the  air  current  contrary  to  the  requirements  of  this 
act  he  shall  order  the  workmen  working  such  places  to  cease  at  once  until  the 
law  is  complied  with. 

And  the  mine  foreman  shall  measure  the  air  current  at  least  twice  each 
month  at  the  inlet  and  outlet  and  at  or  near  the  faces  of  the  advanced  headings 
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and  shall  keep  a  record  of  such  measurements  in  a  book  having  a  form  prescribed 
by  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines.  An  anemometer  shall  be  provided  for 
this  purpose  by  the  operator  of  the  mine. 

And  in  mines  in  which  the  operations  are  so  extensive  that  all  the  duties  de- 
volving upon  the  mine  foreman  can  not  be  discharged  by  one  man,  competent 
persons  having  had  three  years'  experience  in  a  coal  mine  may  be  designated 
and  appointed  as  assistants,  who  shall  act  under  the  mine  foreman's  instructions, 
and  shall  be  responsible  for  their  conduct  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties  under 
such  designation  or  employment. 

On  all  haul  ways  space  not  less  than  ten  feet  long  and  two  feet  six  inches  wide, 
between  the  wagon  and  the  rib,  shall  be  kept  open  at  distances  not  exceeding  one 
hundred  feet  apart,  in  which  shelter  from  passing  wagons  may  be  had ;  it  shall 
further  be  the  duty  of  the  mine  foreman  to  have  bore  holes  kept  not  less  than 
twelve  feet  In  advance  of  the  face,  and,  where  necessary,  on  sides  of  the  work- 
ing places  that  are  being  driven  toward  and  in  dangerous  proximity  to  an 
abandoned  mine  or  part  of  mine  suspected  of  containing  inflammable  gases  or 
which  is  filled  with  water;  on  all  haul  ways  where  hauling  is  done  by  machinery 
of  any  kind,  the  mine  foreman  shall  provide  a  proper  system  of  signals  and  a 
conspicuous  light,  and  also  for  the  carrying  of  a  conspicuous  light  on  the  front 
and  rear  of  every  trip  or  train  of  cars  when  in  motion  in  a  mine,  and  when 
hoisting  or  lowering  of  men  occurs  before  daylight  in  the  morning  or  at  evening 
after  darkness,  at  any  mine  operated  by  shaft,  the  said  mine  foreman  shall  pro- 
vide and  maintain  at  the  shaft  mouth  a  light  of  stationary  character  sufficient 
to  show  the  landing  and  all  surrounding  objects  distinctly,  and  sufficient  light 
of  a  stationary  character  shall  be  located  at  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  so  that 
persons  coming  to  the  bottom  may  clearly  discern  the  cages  and  other  objects 
closely  contiguous  thereto ;  no  cages  on  which  men  are  riding  shall  be  lifted  or 
lowered  at  a  rate  of  speed  greater  than  six  hundred  feet  per  minute;  no  mine 
cars  either  empty  or  loaded,  shall  be  hoisted  while  men  are  being  lowered  or 
hoisted,  and  no  cage  having  an  unstable  self-dumping  platform  shall  be  used  for 
the  carrying  of  workmen  unless  the  same  is  provided  with  some  device  by  which 
the  same  may  be  securely  locked  when  meu  are  being  hoisted  or  lowered  into  the 
mine. 

At  every  mine  where  ten  men  are  employed  under  ground  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  operator  thereof  tb  keep  always  on  hand  at  the  mine  a  properly 
constructed  stretcher,  a  woolen  and  a  water-proof  blanket,  and  all  necessary 
requisites  which  may  be  advised  by  medical  practitioner  employed  by  the 
company,  and  if  as  many  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  [be]  employed,  two 
stretchers  with  the  necessary  equipments  as  above  advised;  the  mine  foreman, 
or  his  assistant,  shall  visit  and  examine  every  working  place  in  the  mine 
every  alternate  day  while  the  miners  of  such  places  are  at  work  and  shall 
direct  that  each  and  every  working  place  shall  be  secured  by  props  or  timbers 
whenever  necessary,  which  shall  be  placed  and  used  by  the  miners  working 
therein  as  in  this  act  provided,  to  the  end  that  such  working  places  shall  be 
made  safe,  and  the  said  mine  foreman  shall  not  permit  nor  shall  anyone  work 
in  a  place  known  to  be  unsafe  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  safe. 
The  mine  foreman  shall  notify  the  operator  or  agent  of  the  mine  of  his  In- 
ability to  comply  with  any  of  the  requirements  of  this  section,  and  it  then 
shall  become  the  duty  of  any  operator  or  agent  to  at  once  attend  to  the  matter 
complained  of  by  the  mine  foreman,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  hereof  if  the  same  can  be  practically  done.  Any  operator  or  agent 
of  any  coal  mine,  or  other  person  who  shall  neglect  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be 
imprisoned  In  the  county  jaH  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days 
at  the  discretion  of  the  court.  Any  mine  foreman  or  employee  failing  to  comply 
with  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  five  dollars,  nor 
more  than  fifty  dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  days 
nor  more  than  ninety  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  10.  The  operator  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine  shall  furnish  the  inspector 
proj>er  facilities  for  entering  such  mine  and  making  examinations  or  obtaining 
information;  and  if  any  Inspector  shall  discover  that  any  mine  does  not,  in 
appliances  for  the  safety  of  the  persons  employed  therein,  conform  to  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  or  that  by  reason  of  any  defect  or  practice  in  or  at  such 
mine  the  lives  or  health  of  persons  employed  therein,  are  endangered,  he  shall 
immediately,   In   writing,  notify   such   operator  or   agent  thereof,   stating  in 
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such  notice  the  particulars  in  which  he  considers  such  mine  to  be  defective  or 
dangerous  and  if  he  deem  It  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  or  health 
of  the  persons  employed  in  such  mine,  he  shall,  after  giving  notice  of  one  day 
to  the  said  operator  or  agent,  in  writing  notify  immediately  the  chief  of  the 
department  of  mines,  who  shall  Immediately  examine  the  mine  reported  to  be 
unsafe,  and  if  upon  such  examination  the  mine  reported  to  be  unsafe  is  in 
fact  found  to  be  in  an  unsafe  condition,  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines 
shall  forthwith  order  the  mine  to  be  closed  until  it  is  placed  in  a  safe  and 
proper  condition  for  ruining  operations ;  the  owner  or  operator  of  any  mine  so 
closed  may  apply  to  the  circuit  court  wherein  such  mine  is  located,  or  the 
judge  thereof  in  vacation,  by  petition  for  an  order  directing  said  mine  to  be 
reopened,  and  such  court  or  the  judge  thereof  in  vacation  shall  immediately 
hear  and  determine  the  matters  arising  upon  such  petition,  and  if  upon  full 
hearing  thereof  the  court  or  the  judge  thereof  in  vacation  shall  find  that  said 
mine  is  in  a  reasonably  safe  condition,  the  prayer  of  said  petition  shall  be 
granted;  but  notice  of  said  hearing  shall  be  given  to  the  district  mine  inspector 
or  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  three  days  at  the  least  before  said 
hearing;  and  in  all  such  hearings  the  attorney-general  shall  appear  for  the 
State  and  defend  the  same. 

Sec.  17.  No  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  nor  female  person  of  any  age 
shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  any  coal  mine,  and  in  all  cases  of  doubt,  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  boys  shall  furnish  affidavits  of  their  ages;  any 
operator,  agent  or  mine  foreman  who  shall  knowingly  violate  the  provisions 
of  this  section  or  any  person  knowingly  making  a  false  statement  as  to  the 
age  of  any  boy  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  applying  for  work  in  any  coal  mine 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than 
ninety  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  18.  No  miner,  workman  or  other  person,  shall  knowingly  injure  any 
shaft,  lamp,  instrument,  air  course,  or  brattice,  or  obstruct  or  throw  open  air 
ways  or  carry  matches  or  open  lights  in  the  places  worked  by  safety  lamps  or 
disturb  any  part  of  the  machinery  or  appliances,  open  a  door  used  for  directing 
ventilation  and  not  close  it  again,  or  enter  any  part  of  a  mine  against  caution, 
or  disobey  any  order  given  in  carrying  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act,  or 
do  any  other  act  whereby  the  life  or  health  of  any  person  employed  in  the  mine 
or  the  security  of  the  mine  is  endangered;  any  person  who  shall  violate  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor 
more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less 
than  ten  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court ;  when  any 
operator  of  a  mine  shall  in  any  manner  refuse  to  furnish  all  supplies  necessary 
for  the  mine  foreman  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  this  act  after  being 
so  requested  so  to  do  and  by  reason  of  such  refusal,  loss  of  life  or  injury  may 
result  to  any  employee,  a  right  of  action  for  damages  may  ensue  against  the 
operator  of  the  mine  wherein  such  employee  has  not  contributed  to  his  own 
injury  or  loss. 

Sec.  19.  Nor  shall  any  person  or  persons,  or  combination  of  persons,  by  force, 
threats,  menaces,  or  intimidation  of  any  kind,  prevent  or  attempt  to  prevent 
from  working  In  or  about  any  mine,  any  person  or  persons  who  have  the  lawful 
right  to  work  in  or  ahout  the  same,  and  who  desires  so  to  work ;  but  this  pro- 
vision shall  not  be  construed  as  to  prevent  any  two  or  more  persons  from  asso- 
ciating together  under  the  name  of  Knights  of  Labor,  or  any  other  name  they 
may  desire,  for  any  lawful  purpose,  or  for  using  moral  suasion  or  lawful  argu- 
ment to  Induce  anyone  not  to  work  in  and  about  any  mine;  any  person  or 
persons  who  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction, 
be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  Impris- 
oned in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  20.  Whenever  by  reason  of  any  explosion  or  other  accident  in  any  coal 
mine,  or  the  machinery  connected  therewith,  loss  of  life  or  serious  personal 
injury  shall  occur,  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  the  colliery, 
and  in  his  absence,  the  mine  foreman  In  charge  of  the  mine,  to  give  notice  forth- 
with, by  mail  or  otherwise,  to  the  inspector  of  the  district,  stating  the  particu- 
lars of  such  accident;  and  if  anyone  is  killed  thereby,  to  the  coroner  of  the 
county  also,  or  In  his  absence  or  Inability  to  act,  to  any  justice  of  the  peace: 
and  the  said  inspector  shall,  if  he  deem  It  necessary  from  the  facts  reported, 
immediately  go  to  the  scene  of  such  accident  and  make  such  suggestion  and 
render  such  assistance  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  future  safety  of  the 
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men  and  investigate  the  cause  of  such  explosion  or  accident,  and  make  a  record 
thereof,  which  he  shall  preserve  with  the  other  records  of  his  office;  and  to 
enable  him  to  make  such  investigation,  he  shall  have  the  power  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  witnesses,  and  to  administer  oaths  or  affirmations ;  and  the  costs 
of  such  investigation  shall  be  paid  by  the  county  in  which  such  accident  oc- 
curred, in  the  same  manner  as  the  costs  of  the  coroner's  inquests  are  now  paid ; 
if  the  coroner  or  justice  shall  determine  to  hold  an  inquest  upon  the  body  of 
any  person  killed,  as  aforesaid,  he  shall  impanel  a  jury,  no  one  of  whom  shall 
be  directly  or  indirectly  interested,  and  the  Inspector  of  mines,  or  the  chief  of 
the  department  of  mines,  if  present  at  such  inquest,  shall  have  the  right  to  ap- 
pear and  testify  and  to  offer  any  testimony  that  may  be  relevant  and  to  ques- 
tion and  cross-question  any  witness;  and  the  coroner  or  justice  shall  deliver 
to  the  inspector  a  copy  of  the  testimony  and  verdict  of  the  jury;  any  operator, 
agent,  superintendent  or  mine  foreman  who  shall  fail  to  perform  the  duty  pro- 
vided in  this  section  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  county  Jail  not  less  than  ten  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  in  the 
discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec  21.  The  oi>erator  or  agent  of  every  coal  mine  shall  annually,  during  the 
month  of  July,  mail  or  deliver  to  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines,  a  report 
for  the  preceding  twelve  months,  ending  with  the  thirtieth  day  of  June;  such 
report  shall  state  the  names  of  the  operators  and  officers  of  the  mine,  the  quan- 
tity of  coal  mined  and  such  other  Information,  not  of  a  private  nature,  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  required  by  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines;  blank 
forms  of  such  reports  shall  be  furnished  by  the  chief  of  the  department  of 
mines.  At  any  time  any  person,  company  or  corporation  operating  a  coal  mine 
shall  transfer  the  ownership  of  any  mine  to  another  person,  company  or  cor- 
poration, the  person,  company  or  cori>oration  transferring  such  ownership  shall 
within  thirty  days  make  a  report  to  the  chief  of  the  department  of  mines  of 
such  change,  and  a  statement  of  the  tons  of  coal  produced  since  the  first  of 
July,  last,  previous  to  the  date  of  such  sale  or  transfer  of  such  mine  or  mines; 
any  oi>erator  or  agent  failing  to  furnish  the  reports  as  required  in  this  section 
shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail 
not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  ninety  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec  22.  Any  operator,  agent,  sui)erlntendent  or  mine  foreman  having  in 
charge  any  mine,  who  shall  knowingly  permit  any  person  to  work  in  any  part 
of  a  mine  in  violation  of  instructions  issued  by  the  mine  inspector,  made  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  this  act,  shall  upon  conviction  be  fined  not 
less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  for  each  person  permitted 
to  work  in  violation  of  such  instructions,  and  any  employee  who  shall  work  in 
violation  of  such  instructions  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  fined  not  less  than  ten 
nor  more  than  fifty  dollars. 

Sec  2.1.  In  any  mine  in  which  solid  shooting  is  done  the  district  mine  in- 
spector is  authorized  to  prescribe  the  conditions  under  which  such  solid  shoot- 
ing may  be  done. 

Sec  24.  No  steam  locomotive  shall  be  used  in  mines  where  men  are  actually 
employed  in  the  extraction  of  coal,  except  by  the  consent  of  the  district  mine 
insi>eetor,  but  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  any  mine  owner  from 
operating  a  steam  locomotive  through  any  tunnel,  haul  way  or  part  of  a  mine 
that  is  not  in  actual  operation  and  furnishing  coal;  any  operator  or  agent  who 
violates  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  uikhi  conviction 
shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  thau  ninety  days,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec  25.  There  shall  be  adopted  by  the  operator  of  every  mine  in  this  State 
special  rules  for  the  government  and  operation  of  his  mine  or  mines,  covering 
all  the  work  pertaining  thereto  in  and  outside  of  the  same,  which  however, 
shall  not  be  in  conflict  with  the  provisions  of  the  mining  laws  of  this  State; 
such  rules  when  established  shall  be  printed  on  enrd  board,  in  the  language 
spoken  by  ten  or  more  employees,  and  shall  be  posted  up  in  the  drum  house, 
tipple  or  some  other  conspicuous  place  about  the  mines  where  the  same  may 
be  seen  and  observed  by  all  the  employees  at  such  mines,  and  when  said  rules 
are  so  i>osted  the  same  shall  0|>erate  as  a  notice  to  all  employees  at  such  mine 
of  their  acceptance  of  the  contents  thereof;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each 
mine  operator  to  furnish  a  printed  copy  of  said  rules  to  trnch  of  his  employees 
when  requested  by  either  or  any  of  them;  any  operator  or  agent  who  violates 
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the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  con- 
vict iou  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  ninety  days, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Sec.  26.  In  all  prosecutions  under  this  act  the  circuit  court,  criminal  court 
and  justices  of  peate  have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  right  of  appeal  to 
circuit  court. 

Sec.  27.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  apply  only  to  coal  mines  in  which 
five  or  more  persons  are  employed  in  a  period  of  twenty-four  hours;  but  no  mine 
employing  less  than  ten  men  shall  be  required  to  employ  a  mine  foreman. 

Approved  by  the  governor  February  27,  1907. 

Chapter  82. — Employment  offices. 

Section  1.  Sections  *  *  *  two,  *  »  »  one  hundred  and  nine,  •  *  • 
of  chapter  thirty-two  of  the  Code  of  West  Virginia  *  *  *  [shall]  be 
amended  and  reenacted     *     *     *     so  as  to  read  as  follows: 

Section  2.  No  person  without  a  state  license  therefor  shall 

(z)  carry  on  the  business  of  a  labor  agency: 

******* 

Provided,  That  nothing  in  this  chapter  contained,  and  no  license  or  payment 
under  the  provisions  hereof,  shall  be  takeu  to  legalize  any  act  which  otherwise 
may  be  in  violation  of  law,  or  exempt  any  person  fr6m  any  penalty  prescribe*! 
for  such  violation. 

Sec.  109.  *  *  *  on  every  license  to  conduct  the  business  of  a  labor  agency, 
one  hundred  dollars;  any  person  or  corporation  who  hires  or  contracts  with 
laborers,  male  or  female,  to  be  employed  by  persons  other  than  himself  and 
to  be  transported  out  of  the  State  for  employment  in  another  State,  shall  be 
deemed  a  labor  agency  within  the  meaning  of  this  clause. 

Approved  by  the  governor  February  27,  1907. 

WISCONSIN. 

ACTS  OF  1907. (a) 

Bureau  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics. 

[For  section  1021h  see  Bulletin  No.  7?>,  p.  070.1 

Section  1021t.  The  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics  is  author- 
ized to  employ,  for  his  office,  such  extra  assistants  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
deem  necessary  and  fix  their  compensation :  Provided,  That  the  compensation 
so  fixed  by  said  commissioner  of  labor  and  industrial  statistics,  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  fixed  by  law  for  similar  services:  And  provided  further,  That  the 
total  amount  expended  for  such  extra  assistants  shall  be  paid  out  of  moneys  in 
the  general  fund  not  otherwise  appropriated,  and  shall  not  In  any  one  year, 
exceed  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars. 

Approved  July  9,  1907. 

Accidents  to  be  reported. 

Section  1022-53.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  physicians  and  surgeons  practicing 
in  this  State  to  report  within  thirty  days  to  the  local  registrar  of  vital  statistics 
of  the  district,  any  accident  to  any  person  whom  they  are  called  upon  to  care  for 
professionally  when  such  person  is  thereby  incapacitated  from  pursuing  his  usual 
vocation  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  or  more,  using  such  form  of  certificate  as 
may  be  provided  by  the  state  bureau  of  vital  statistics. 

Approved  July  1,  1907. 


•  All  statutes  amended  or  enaeted  in  1007  werp  arranged  and  numbered  as  of  the  Com- 
piled Statutes  of  the  State,  in  accordance  with  Joint  Resolution  No.  110,  1007.  Amended 
sections  are  indicated  below  by  the  word  "amended,"  in  parenthesis,  following  the  section 
number;  other  sections  are  now  legislation. 
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Examination  and  licensing  of  barbers. 

Section  1030-24  (amended).  Any  i>erson  desiring  to  obtain  a  certificate  of 
registration  under  this  act,  shall  make  application  to  such  board  therefor,  pay  to 
the  treasurer  of  said  board  an  examination  fee  of  one  dollar,  present  himself 
at  the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board  for  the  examination  of  applicants,  and 
if  he  shows  that  he  has  studied  and  practiced  the  trade  for  two  years  as  an 
apprentice  under  one  or  more  practicing  barbers,  or  for  at  least  two  years  in  a 
properly  appointed  and  conducted  barber  school,  under  the  instruction  of  a 
competent  barber,  or  practiced  the  trade  for  at  least  two  years  in  this  State  or 
other  States,  and  that  he  is  possessed  of  the  requisite  skill  in  such  trade  to 
properly  i>erform  all  the  duties  thereof,  including  his  ability  in  the  preparation 
of  the  tools,  shaving,  hair  cutting  and  all  the  duties  and  services  incident 
thereto,  and  has  sufficient  knowledge  concerning  the  common  diseases  of  the 
face  and  skin  to  avoid  the  aggravations  and  spreading  thereof  in  the  practice  of 
said  trade,  his  name  shall  be  entered*  by  the  board  in  the  register  hereafter 
provided  for,  and  a  certificate  of  registration  shall  be  issued  by  him  authorizing 
him  to  practice  said  trade  in  this  State.  All  persons  making  application  for 
examination  under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  allowed  to  practice  the 
occupation  of  barbering  until  the  next  meeting  of  the  board,  and  the  board  shall 
issue  him  a  i>ermit  authorizing  him  to  practice  the  said  trade  until  the  next 
meeting  of  the  board. 

Sec  1030-25  (amended).  1.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  prohibit  any  person  from 
serving  as  an  apprentice  in  said  trade  under  a  barber  authorized  to  practice  the 
same  under  this  act,  or  from  serving  as  a  student  in  any  barber  school  for  the 
training  of  students  In  such  trade  under  the  training  of  a  qualified  barber. 

2.  Such  apprentice  or  stvdent  shall  apply  to  said  board  to  have  his  name 
registered  with  said  board  In  a  book  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  board  for  the 
registering  of  apprentices  or  students,  and  secure  a  permit  to  practice  as  au 
apprentice  or  student  under  the  instructions  of  a  qualified  barber.  After  having 
practiced  the  trade  for  two  years  under  a  qualified  barber  such  apprentice  or 
student  shall  be  eligible  to  become  a  registered  barber  aud  preseut  himself  at 
the  next  regular  meeting  of  the  board  held  nearest  to  him  for  the  examination 
of  applicants,  and  pay  the  fee  of  one  dollar  for  examination  as  provided  for  in 
section  1030-24,  Statutes  of  1S0S. 

Skc  1030-28  (amended).  Said  board  shall  be  authorized  to  adopt  reasonable 
rules  providing  for  the  sanitary  regulation  of  barber  shops,  subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  state  board  of  health,  and  shall  have  the  i>ower  to  enter  any 
barber  shop  during  business  hours  for  the  purpose  of  bisection  of  such  shops. 
If  any  shop  be  found  iu  an  unsanitary  condition,  or  if  any  barber  working 
therein  has  beeu  charged  with  imparting  any  contagious  diseases,  the  board 
shall  immediately  notify  the  local  health  officer  thereof,  and  such  shop  shall  be 
quarantined,  and  the  barber  so  charged  shall  not  practice  his  occupation  until 
such  quarantine  shall  be  removed  by  the  health  officer.  Said  board  shall  have 
the  i>ower  to  revoke  any  certificate  of  registration  granted  by  It  under  this  act, 
for  conviction  of  crime,  habitual  drunkenness  for  six  months  immediately 
l>efore  a  charge  duly  made,  gross  incompetency,  failure  to  comply  with  the 
sanitary  rules  approved  by  the  state  board  of  health,  or  for  having  imparted 
any  contagious  or  infectious  diseases:  Provided,  That  before  any  certificate 
shall  be  so  revoked,  the  holder  thereof  shall  have  notice  in  writing  of  the  charge 
or  charges  against  him,  and  a  day  specified  in  said  notice,  at  least  five  days 
after  the  service  thereof,  be  glveu  a  public  hearing  and  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  present  testimony  in  his  behalf  aud  to  confront  the  witness  against  him. 
Any  person  whose  certificate  has  been  revoked,  may  after  the  expiration  of 
ninety  days,  apply  to  have  his  certificate  regranted,  and  the  same  shall  be  re- 
granted  to  him  uinm  his  giving  satisfactory  proof  that  the  disqualification  has 
ceased  to  exist. 

Skc  1030-30  (amended).  Any  iierson  practicing  the  occupation  of  barber  In 
this  State,  without  having  obtained  a  certificate  of  registration,  as  provided  by 
this  act,  or  willfully  employ  I  lug]  a  barber  who  has  not  such  a  certificate,  or 
falsely  pretending  to  be  qualified  to  practice  such  occupation  under  this  act,  or 
violating  any  of  the  \  rovisions  of  this  act,  Is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  aud  upon 
conviction  thereof,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  teu  dollars  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  dollars,  or  by  Imprisonment  in  the  county  Jail  not  less 
than  ten  days  or  more  than  ninety  days. 

Approved  April  23,  1907. 
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Inspection  of  factories — Blowers  for  emery  wheels. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  pp.  979,  980.] 

Regulation  and  inspection  of  bakeries. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  pp.  980  to  982.] 

Employment  of  children — Paid  musicians. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  pp.  810,  811.] 

Employment  of  children — General  provisions. 

[See  Bulletin  No.  73,  pp.  811  to  813.] 

Height  of  wires  above  railroad  tracks. 

Section  1778a— 1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person,  firm  or  corporation 
to  string  any  wire,  electric  or  other,  over  the  tracks  of  any  steam  railroad  com- 
pany except  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section.  All  such  wires 
shall  be  suspended  over  a  double  cross  arm  attached  to  a  pole  at  each  side  of 
the  crossing.  The  poles  shall  not  be  less  than  six  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
top,  set  not  less  than  five  feet  in  the  ground,  securely  guyed,  and,  unless  the 
railroad  right  of  way  Is  not  of  greater  width,  shall  be  set  not  more  than  one 
hundred  feet  apart  at  such  crossings.  All  such  wires  shall  be  tied  to  insulators 
on  pins  set  in  the  cross  arms.  The  cross  arms  shall  be  attached  to  the  poles 
by  machine  bolts  and  braced  by  at  least  one  iron  brace  from  each  cross  arm  to 
the  pole.  All  such  wires  shall  be  maintained  not  less  than  twenty-five  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  rails  at  such  crossing  except  the  street  railway  trolley 
wires  shall  be  maintained  not  less  than  twenty-two  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
rails  at  such  crossings. 

Sec.  1778a — 2.  The  railroad  commission  of  Wisconsin  is  hereby  vested  with 
authority  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  any  person,  firm  or  corpora- 
tion ordered  by  the  commission  to  change  Its  wires  so  as  to  comply  with  this 
act  falling  to  comply  with  such  order  within  ten  days  from  the  service  thereof 
shall  be  liable  for  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  of  twenty-five  dollars,  and  to  a  like 
penalty  or  forfeiture  for  every  ten  days  during  which  it  shall  fail  to  comply 
with  the  order  of  the  commission,  unless  a  greater  length  of  time  to  make  such 
ehange  shall  be  specified  by  the  commission  in  said  order,  or  upon  cause  shown. 
*     »     » 

Approved  June  20,  1907. 

Accidents  on  railroads. 

Section  1797m— 101.  1.  Every  public  utility  shall,  whenever  an  accident  at- 
tended with  loss  of  human  life  occurs  within  this  State  upon  its  premises  or 
directly  or  indirectly  arising  from  or  connected  with  its  maintenance  or  opera- 
tion, give  immediate  notice  thereof  to  the  commission. 

2.  In  the  event  of  any  such  accident  the  commission,  if  it  deem  the  public 
interest  require  it,  shall  cause  an  investigation  to  be  made  forthwith,  which 
investigation  shall  be  held  in  the  locality  of  the  accident  unless  for  greater  con- 
venience of  those  concerned  it  shall  order  such  investigation  to  be  held  at 
some  other  place;  and  said  investigation  may  be  adjourned  from  place  to  place 
as  may  be  found  necessary  and  convenient.  The  commission  shall  seasonably 
notify  the  public  utility  of  the  time  and  place  of  the  investigation. 

Approved  July  9,  1907. 

Age  and  qualifications  of  telegraph  operators  on  railroads. 

Section  1S09J.  1.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier  by  railroad, 
carrying  freight  or  passengers  between  points  within  this  State,  to  employ 
any  telegraph  operator,  except  an  assistant  under  an  experienced  operator, 
who  shall  not  have  attained  the  age  of  eighteen  years  and  who  shall  not  have 
had  actual  experience  as  a  telegraph  operator,  or  who  shall  not  have  had  at 
least  six  months'  actual  experience  under  the  tutorship  of  an  exi>erienced  rail- 
road telegraph  operator,  or  who  shall  not  have  been  graduated  from  a  school 
of  telegraphy  having  at  least  a  si*  months'  course. 
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2.  Any  common  carrier  by  railroad  or  any  of  its  officers  or  agents  who  shall 
violate  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  dollars  nor  more  than 
one  thousand  dollars  for  each  offense. 

Approved  July  9,  1907. 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on  railroads. 

Section  1S091.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  common  carrier,  its  officers  or 
agents,  to  require  or  permit:  (1)  Any  employee  to  be  or  remain  on  duty  for 
a  longer  period  than  sixteen  consecutive  hours,  and  whenever  any  such 
employee  of  such  common  carrier  shall  have  been  continuously  on  duty  for 
sixteen  hours  he  shall  be  relieved  and  not  required  or  permitted  again  to  go 
on  duty  until  he  has  had  at  least  ten  consecutive  hours  off  duty;  and  no  such 
employee  who  has  been  on  duty  sixteen  hours  in  the  aggregate  in  any  twenty- 
four  hour  period  shall  be  required  or  permitted  to  continue  or  again  go  on  duty 
without  having  had  at  least  eight  consecutive  hours  off  duty. 

Sec.  1809m.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  in  any  case  of  casualty 
or  unavoidable  accident  or  the  act  of  God ;  nor  where  the  delay  was  the  result 
of  a  cause  not  known  to  the  carrier  or  its  officers  or  agents  in  charge  of  suclv 
employee  at  the  time  said  employee  left  the  terminal  and  which  could  not  have 
been  foreseen  nor  to  the  crews  of  wrecking  or  relief  trains. 

Sec.  1809n.  The  railroad  commission  shall  fully  investigate  all  cases  of  vVo' 
lation  of  this  act  and  shall  lodge  with  the  proper  district  attorneys  inforrki*>^ 
tion  of  such  violations  as  may  come  to  its  knowledge.  The  commission  slif^.1* 
have  the  power  to  employ  such  inspectors  or  other  persons  as  may  be  neoe^" 
sary  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  this  act.  To  enforce  the  provisions  of  tlaJs 
act  the  railroad  commission  and  its  agents  or  employees  shall  have  the  iJOwer 
to  administer  oaths,  interrogate  witnesses,  take  testimony,  and  require  the  r> in- 
duction of  books  and  papers. 

Sec  1809o.  Any  common  carrier  or  any  of  its  officers  or  agents  violating  anv 
of  the  provisions  of  section  18091  is  declared  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  ao^ 
upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  flue  of  not  less  than  one  hundred 
dollars  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars. 

Approved  July  16,  1907. 

Railroad  trains — Sufficient  crews. 

Section  1809r.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  doing  business 
in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  to  run  over  its  road,  or  part  of  its  road,  outside  of  the 
yard  limits,  any  passenger  train  with  three  cars  or  less,  with  less  than  a  full  pas- 
senger crew,  consisting  of  one  engineer,  one  fireman,  one  conductor  and  one 
brakeman;  for  more  than  three  cars,  two  brakemen;  and  on  trains  of  more 
than  three  cars  the  said  brakeman  [brakemen  1  shall  not  be  required  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  baggage  master  or  express  agent  while  on  the  road.  Nothing 
in  this  section  shall  apply  to  trains  picking  up  a  car  or  cars  between  terminals 
in  this  State,  or  to  trains  propelled  by  electricity. 

Sec  1809s.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  railroad  company  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  to  run  over  its  road,  or  any  part  thereof,  outside  of  yard  limits,  any 
freight  train  of  three  cars  or  more  with  less  than  a  full  tralu  crew  consisting  of 
five  persons :  one  engineer,  one  fireman,  one  conductor,  and  two  brakemen. 

Sec  1809t.  Any  superintendent  or  train  master  or  their  assistants  or  any 
other  officer,  or  employee  of  any  railroad  company  doing  business  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  operating  more  than  twenty-five  miles  of  road  who  shall  send  out 
on  the  road,  or  cause  to  be  sent  out  on  the  road,  outside  of  yard  limits,  any 
passenger  train  or  any  freight  train  whose  crew  consists  of  less  than  the  num- 
ber required  in  sections  1809r  and  1809s  of  this  act,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and  uim>u  conviction  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  fifty  dollars  for  each 
offense. 

Sec  1809u.  The  circuit  courts  of  the  several  counties  of  this  State  shall 
have  jurisdiction  of  offenses  under  this  act 

Approved  June  25,  1907. 

Liability  of  railroad  companies  for  injuries  to  employees. 

Section  1816  (amended).  Every  railroad  company  shall  be  liable  for  damages 
for  all  injuries  whether  resulting  in  death  or  not,  sustained  by  any  of  its  em- 
ployees, subject  to  the  provisions  hereinafter  contained  regarding  contributory 
negligence  on  the  part  of  the  iujured  employee: 
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1.  When  such  Injury  is  caused  by  a  defect  in  any  locomotive,  engine,  car, 
rail,  track,  roadbed,  machinery  or  appliance  used  by  its  employees  in  and  about 
the  business  of  their  employment. 

2.  When  such  injury  shall  have  been  sustained  by  any  officer,  agent,  servant 
or  employee  of  such  company,  while  engaged  in  the  line  of  his  doty  as  such 
and  which  such  injury  shall  have  been  caused  in  whole  or  in  greater  part  by  the 
negligence  of  any  other  officer,  agent,  servant  or  employee  of  such  company,  in 
the  discharge  of,  or  by  reason  of  failure  to  discbarge  his  duties  as  such. 

3.  In  every  action  to  recover  for  such  injury  the  court  shall  submit  to  the 
jury  the  following  questions :  First,  whether  the  company,  or  any  officer,  agent, 
servant  or  employee  other  than  the  person  injured  was  guilty  of  negligence 
directly  contributing  to  the  injury ;  second,  if  that  question  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  whether  the  person  Injured  was  guilty  of  any  negligence  which 
directly  contributed  to  the  injury;  third,  if  that  question  is  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  whether  the  negligence  of  the  party  so  injured  was  slighter  or 
greater  as  a  contributing  cause  to  the  injury  than  that  of  the  company,  or  any 
officer,  agent,  servant  or  employee  other  than  the  person  so  injured ;  and  such 
other  questions  as  may  be  necessary. 

4.  In  all  cases  where  the  jury  shall  find  that  the  negligence  of  the  company, 
or  any  officer,  agent  or  employee  of  such  company  was  greater  than  the  negli- 
gence of  the  employee  so  injured,  and  contributing  iu  a  greater  degree  to  such 
injury,  then  the  plaintiff  shall  be  entitled  to  recover,  and  the  negligence,  if  any, 
of  the  employee  so  injured  shall  be  no  bar  to  such  recovery. 

5.  In  all  cases  under  this  act  the  question  of  negligence  and  contributory 
negligence  shall  be  for  the  jury. 

6.  No  contract  or  receipt  between  any  employee  and  a  railroad  company,  no 
rule  or  regulation  promulgated  or  adopted  by  such  company,  and  no  contract, 
rule  or  regulation  in  regard  to  any  notice  to  be  given  by  such  employee  shall 
exempt  such  corporation  from  the  full  liability  imposed  by  this  act. 

7.  The  phrase  "railroad  company,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  be  taken  to 
embrace  any  company,  association,  corporation  or  person  managing,  maintain- 
ing, operating,  or  in  possession  of  a  railroad  in  whole  or  in  part  within  this 
State  whether  as  owner,  contractor,  lessee,  mortgagee,  trustee,  assignee  or 
receiver. 

8.  In  any  action  brought  in  the  courts  in  this  State  by  a  resident  thereof,  or 
the  representative  of  a  deceased  resident,  to  recover  damages  in  accordance  with 
this  act,  where  the  employee  of  any  railroad  company  owning  or  operating  a 
railroad  extending  into  or  through  this  State  and  into  or  through  any  other 
State  or  States  shall  have  received  his  injuries  in  any  other  State  where  such 
railroad  is  owned  or  operated,  and  the  contract  of  employment  shall  have  been 
made  in  this  State,  it  shall  not  be  competent  for  such  railroad  company  to  plead 
or  prove  the  decisions  or  statutes  of  the  State  where  such  person  shall  have  been 
Injured  as  a  defense  to  the  action  brought  in  this  State. 

9.  The  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  employees  working  in  shops 
or  offices. 

Approved  June  10,  1907. 

Hours  of  labor  of  train  dispatchers. 

Section  1810m.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  corporation  or  a  receiver  operat- 
ing a  line  of  railroad,  in  whole  or  iu  part,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  or  any 
officer,  agent  or  representative  of  such  corporation  or  receiver,  to  require  or 
permit  any  operator  to  remain  on  duty  for  more  than  one  period  of  eight  con- 
secutive hours,  and  when  said  operator  shall  have  been  on  duty  for  said  eight 
hours  he  shall  be  relieved  and  not  required  or  permitted  again  to  go  on  duty 
until  he  has  had  at  least  sixteen  consecutive  hours  off  duty  in  any  twenty-four 
hours:  Provided,  This  provision  shall  not  apply  in  case  of  casualty  upon  such 
railroad;  in  which  case  said  operator  may  be  required  or  permitted  to  be  on 
duty  not  more  than  one  period  of  twelve  consecutive  hours  in  any  twenty-four 
hours,  or  not  to  exceed  three  days  of  said  twelve  successive  hours  each  at  one 
time. 

2.  The  term  "  operator  "  shall  include  train  dispatchers,  and  shall  be  defined 
and  construed  to  mean  an  employee  who,  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph  or  tele- 
phone dispatches,  or  reports,  transmits,  receives  or  delivers  orders  pertaining 
to  or  affecting  the  movement  of  cars,  engines,  or  trains,  or  who  handles  such 
cars,  engines,  or  trains  by  or  under  what  is  known  and  termed  the  block  sya- 
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tem ;  the  term  "  block  system  "  shall  be  defined  and  construed  to  mean  report- 
ing cars,  engines,  or  trains  to  another  office  or  offices  and  to  the  train  dis- 
patcher registering  the  same  and  oi>eratlng  one  or  more  order  or  signal  devices, 
and  manipulating  signal  devices  affecting  the  movement  of  cars,  engines,  or 
trains  from  stations  or  towers  in  railroad  yards  or  on  main  tracks. 

3.  Whenever  the  railroad  commission  shall  learn  of  any  violation  of  this 
section  by  any  company  or  by  an  officer  or  agent  of  any  such  company.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  railroad  commission  to  investigate  such  violation  at 
once  and  it  shall  have  power  to  require  such  company  to  immediately  provide 
such  additional  employees  as  are  necessary  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
this  act. 

4.  The  failure  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  sub- 
ject the  corporation  or  receiver  or  any  officer,  agent  or  representative  of  such 
corporation  or  receiver  to  a  penalty  of  not  less  than  one  thousand  dollars  nor 
more  than  five  thousand  dollars  for  each  offense,  to  be  sued  for  and  recovered 
in  the  name  of  the  State,  with  the  costs  of  prosecution,  by  the  attorney-general 
or  under  his  direction,  or  by  the  district  attorney  for  any  county  in  which  the 
violation  may  occur,  and  in  the  circuit  court  for  such  county,  and  such  penalty, 
when  recovered,  shall  be  paid  into  the  county  treasury  of  the  county  in  which 
the  violation  occurred,  for  the  benefit  of  such  county. 

Approved  July  11,  1007. 

Railroads — Penalties  and  liabilities. 

Section  1S10  (amended).  1.  If  any  railroad  cori>oration,  Its  officers,  agents 
or  servants,  violate  or  fail  to  comply  with  any  provisions  of  sections  1788  to 
1817  inclusive,  such  corporation  shall  for  every  violation  or  failure,  forfeit  not 
less  than  ten  nor  more  than  one  thousand  dollars,  and  be  liable  to  the  person 
Injured  for  all  damages  sustained  thereby. 

2.  All  forfeitures  recovered  shall  inure  to  the  State 

Approved  July  13,  1907. 

Protection  ftf  irorkingmen  as  members  of  the  national  guard. 

Section  4423m.  A  person  who,  either  by  himself  or  with  another,  willfully 
deprives  a  member  of  the  national  guard  of  his  employment,  or  prevents  his 
being  employed  by  himself  or  another,  or  in  resi>ect  to  his  trade,  business  or 
employment,  because  said  member  of  said  national  guard  is  such  member,  or 
dissuades  any  i>erson  from  enlistment  in  the  said  national  guard  by  threat  of 
injury  to  him  in  case  he  shall  so  enlist,  In  respect  to  his  employment,  trade,  or 
business,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof 
shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty- 
five  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  In  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  ten  days 
nor  more  than  twenty  days. 

Sec.  4423n.  No  association  or  corporation,  constituted  or  organized  for  the 
pnrpow  of  promoting  the  success  of  the  trade,  employment,  or  business  of  the 
members  thereof,  shall  by  any  constitution,  rule,  by-law,  resolution,  vote  or 
regulation,  discriminate  against  any  member  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  because  of  such  membership  in  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  such 
member  of  the  said  national  guard  to  membership  in  such  association  or  cor- 
|M>rntlon,  or  in  respect  to  his  right  to  retain  said  last  mentioned  membership. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  section  and  the  section  immediately  preceding  to  pro- 
tect a  member  of  the  said  national  guard  from  disadvantage  in  his  means  of 
livelihood  and  liberty  therein  but  not  to  give  him  any  preference  or  advantage 
on  account  of  his  membership  in  said  national  guard.  A  |>crson  who  aids  in 
enforcing  any  such  provisions  against  a  meml>cr  of  the  said  national  guard  with 
the  intent  to  discriminate  against  him  because  of  such  membership,  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten  dollars  nor  more  than  twenty  dollars,  or  by  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  for  not  less  than  ten  days  nor  more  than  twenty 
days. 

Approve;!  July  1,  UK)7. 
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[This  Index  covers  the  Tenth  Special  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor,  which  Is  a  compilation  of  the 
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Colorado ' 

Connecticut ] 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota ! 

Mississippi 

Montana j 

Nevada 

79 

996,997 

Maine 

458 
782 
971 

437 

346 
515 

:::: 



Pennsylvania 

(See  also  Strikes  of 
railroad    employ- 
ees.) 
Abandonment  of  steam- 
boats: 
Louisiana. .  . , 

;77 

73 
73 

414 

1043 
1049 

Absence,  leave  of.    {See 

Leave  of  absence. ) 
Accident  Insurance. 
(See  Insurance,  acci- 
dent.) 
Accidents  in  factories: 
Indiana 

— 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 



838 
867-872 
882 
885 
890 
906 
917 
930 
946.956,957 
959 

74 
74 

70 

274,275 
276 
771 

/63 
\76 

5*1 
1023 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

72 
76 
77 

7? 
70 

78 
78 
65 
71 
79 
79 

647 
1032 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Jersev 

592 

647 

761 

815 

891,892 

974,1044 

1084,1085 

1           1132 

101,104 

122 

161,194 

1      261,262 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Dakota. 

837* 

399 
406 
411 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Vermont 

"iios.'iitB* 

1197 
i37i" 

190,191 

779 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

621 
629 
3*)0 
397 

(See  aim  Inspection 
of  factories,  etc.) 
Accidents  in  mines: 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

United  States 1 

Accidents  to  employees:  ! 

Illinois ' 

Philippine  Islands . . 

Wisconsin 

United  States 

Actions     for     injuries.  1 
(See  Injuries.)               1 
Actions    for    wages. 
(See  Suits  for  wages.) 
Advances  made  by  em- 
plovers.    (See       Em- 
ployers'       advances,  ■ 
etc.) 
Ag«»  not  ground  for  dls-  ■ 
charge: 
Colorado 1 

9S5 
1000 

Alabama 

74 
71 
79 

77 

Arkansas 

262 

Colorado 

394 

Idaho 

998 

Illinois 

311,312 
1      355,356 
374 
397 
479 
65S 

m; 

761 
819,820 

856,  H57 
/    879,  «*2 
\           8S3 

.... 



415, 416 

Indiana 

.......... 

Iowa 

.... 

Marvland 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

379 

1005 
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Age  of  employment  of 
children.    (See    Chil- 
dren, employment  of, 
age  limit  Tor.) 
Age  of  employment  of 
telegraph      operators 
on    railroads.        (See 
Telegraph    operators, 
etc.) 
Agents,  emigrant. 
(See      Emigrant 
agents.) 
A  i  d       societies.    (See 
Benefit  societies.) 

Alabama,  1907 

Alien  contract  labor: 

Delaware 

Hawaii 

Indiana 

Virginia 

Wyoming 


Tenth 
special. 


Bulletin. 


Page.      .  No. 


United  States 

United  States  (D)... 
United  States  (Op.). 
(See  oho  Coolie 
labor.) 
Alien  laborers,  protec- 
tion of: 

Connecticut 

Wyoming 

Aliens,  employers  of, 
to  deduct  taxes  from 
wages: 

Pennsylvania 

Aliens,  employment  of, 
on  public  works: 

California 

Hawaii. 


252,253 
342 
1200 
1304 
1324-1326 
1384 


I  68 
1/68 
\74 


204 
1304  l 


1068 


129, 151 
257,258  I. 


"-»» {mpn 


1170-117 


Massachusetts "  515 

Nevada 729 

New  Jersey 780,781 

New  York 805,806 

Pennsylvania 1060  ' 

Wyoming 1301 

United  States 1330,1385  \ 

(See  also  Public  | 

works,  preference 
of  resident  labor- 
ers on.) 
Antitrust  act: 

Texas 

Texas  (D) 

United  States j  1371-1373 

United  States  (D)..  J 

Antitrust  act,  labor  or- 
ganizations not  in- 
cluded under: 

Louisiana 435 

Michigan 563 

Minnesota 623 

Montana 704 

Nebraska 722 

North  Carolina S60 

Wisconsin 1272 

Appliances,  safety,  in 
factories.  (See  In- 
spection of  factories, 
etc.) 
Appliances,  safety,  on 
railroads.  (See  Rail- 
roads, safety  appli- 
ances on.) 
prentice  laws,  digest 


Appn 


■<S 


Page. 


1043 
1021 


397-399 

183-185 
173-176 
200-205 


633, 634 


710,711 
622-630 


13-30  ' 


Arbitration  of  labor 
disputes: 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 


Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota. 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


144, 145 
177-180 
209,210 
259 
266-270 
282-284 
334-337 


Bulletin. 


No. 


73 


Page. 


1046 


f  259  \ 

\    266-270  r 


432-434 
460,461 
511,513 
539-541 
607-610 
671-^73 
689-691 


I 

!  57 
:  57 


707. 708 
708-710 


745-748 
802 
821-823 
916-919 


Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Pennsylvania |      956-962 

Texas 1156-1159 

If         1172 


\U83-1185 
1240 

1269-1271 
1301 

1373-1377 


296 
529 
1141 
1280 

150 


195 


339,352 


458  ' 


Utah 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States 

United  States  (D.) 

Arizona,  1907 

Arkansas,  1905 

1907 

Armed  guards,  hiring: 

Illinois 

Massachusetts 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin 

Assignment  of  wages: 

California 

Colorado. 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts !  523 

Minnesota ! 

New  Hampshire |  738 

New  Jersey 760, 761 

New  York '  805 

Pennsylvania 1041 

Rhode  Island 1093, 1094 

Tennessee 1141 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

(See  aim   Payment 
of  wages.) 
Assignments  of  claims 
to    avoid    exemption 
laws.       (Ste  Exemp- 
tion of  wages,  assign- 
ments to  avoid.) 
Associations,     coopera- 
tive.     (See  Coopera- 
tive associations.) 
Associations      of     em- 

Sloyees.      (See  Bene-  ' 
t  societies.) 
Attachment  of  wages:      i 

Connecticut I 

Pennsylvania 

Attorneysr  fees  in  suits  j 
for  wages.    (See  Suits 
for  wages.)  I 


76 

1033-1035 

i1" 

406,407 

77 

412 

\ 

J 

74 

■  W 
65 

1  73 
1 

206-212 

638-640 

350-355 

1043-1046 

1 

10<9-1051 
331 
1075 


236 
763 


70  '      767,768 
61  !  1087 

'0  |      709,770 


fffl 
\7( 


63 


584 


712 


915 


195 
10<0, 1041 
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Badges,   etc.,   of  labor 
organisations.       (See 
Labor    organisations, 
etc.) 
Bakeries,  hours  of  labor 
of  employees  in.   (See 
Hours  of  labor.) 
Bakeries,  inspection, 
etc.,  of.     (See  Inspec- 
tion, etc.) 
Bankruptcy: 

United  States 

Barber    shops,    inspec- 
tion, etc.,  of: 

New  Hampshire 

Barbers,    examination, 
etc.,  of.    (See  Exam- 
ination, etc.) 
Barrooms,  payment  of 
wages  in: 

California 

Benefit  societies: 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Philippine  Islands. . 
South  Carolina 


South  Carolina  (D.). 
Benefit  societies,  forced 
contributions    for. 
(See  Forced  contribu- 
tions.) 
Blacklisting: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


Bulletin. 


No. 


1379,1380 


139 

534 
500 
877 
1070-1072 
1112 


111 


Minnesota 

Minnesota  (D). 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada. 


155 
196 

233,234 
279 

341,342 


G12,613 


Page. 


1036 


77 


351 
330,331 


70 


709,710 


'      636,637 

.        695,706  I....' 

728,729  I  63  I      588,589 


North  Dakota {    m2'm  }• 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

United  States 

(See    also    Interfer- 
ence with  employ- 
ment,   and   cross 
referemes.) 
Board    of    arbitration, 
etc.    (See  Arbitration 
of  labor  disputes.) 
Boarding  bouses.     (See 

Lodging  houses.) 
Boatmen.    (Set  Sea- 
men.) 
Boilers,  creating  an  un- 
safe amount  of  steam 
in.     (See  Negligence 
of  operators,  etc) 
Boilers,  steam,   inspec- 
tion of.    (See  Inspec- 
tion, etc.) 
Bonds,        contractors'. 
(See      Protection     of 
wages.) 


"I' 


*i'l 


948  949  i        I 
1108,1170  I  79  J      972-974 

1173,1175  I 

•      1204  ' 

1230  I.... 

1279  I.. .J 

1377 


Bonds  of  employees: 

Massachusetts 

New  Mexico 

Boycotting: 

Alabama 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Texas 

(See    also    Interfer- 
ence with  employ- 
ment,  and   cross 
references.) 
Brakemen,       sufficient 
number  of.   (See  Rail- 
road trains,  sufficient 
crew  required  on.) 
Brakes      on      railroad 
trains.     (See  Rail- 
roads,    safety    appli- 
ances on.) 
Bribery,    etc.,   of   em- 
ployees: 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Bribery  of  representa- 
tives of  labor  organ- 
isations: 

New  York 

Brickyards,  hours  of 
labor  of  employees  In: 

New  York 


£32.  i  »«*«*■ 


Page.     « No.     Page. 


515 
783,784 

111 

157 

279 

328,329 

1171 


Bridges  over  railroads, 
height  of.  (See  Rail- 
roads,  height  of 
bridges,  etc.,  over.) 
Building  associations  of 
organised  lalior: 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Buildings,  protection  of 
employees  on.  (See 
Protection  of  em- 
ployees, etc.) 
Bureau  of  Corpora- 
tions: 

United  States 

Bureau  of  labor: 

California 


/    804,827 
I  828 


1      74*.  749 
I  791 


13*0.1387  ' 


62* 

"'"336,"33i 

.... 

62 

332 

74 

260 

74 

277,278 

57 

710 

02 

581 

76 

1031,1032 

64 

905,906 

64 

908,909 

65 

360 

70 

781,782 

67 

912 

.  67 

914,915 

1. 

718 

\ 

/ 

Colorado 

Connecticut. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas. 


/    258,262  1 

■\      263  ;• 


140.141 

155,150 
171 
204 

258,262 
263 
286 

358-360 

370-373 

407-410  ' 

Kentucky {    ™^ 

Louisiana 447 

Maine 452  ' 

Maryland 474,475  , 

Massachusetts 527.528 

Michigan 542-544 

Minnesota 581-583 

Missouri W.3-C65 

Montana {    •«•« 


62 ; 


328 


\68 


712 
235 


655.656 
"i027,'i©28 
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Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


Bureau  of  labor— Conc'd. 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 


I 


718,719 
740,741 
753,778 
780, 781 

New  York {    jj[jj;gg 

North  Carolina 859^  8M) 

North  Dakota 862-864 

Ohio i      885-887 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 951-953 

Pennsylvania 1033,1034 

Rhode  Island 1086 

Tennessee 1131,1132 

Utah 1182,1183 

Virginia {"*gg  ' 

Washington ■  1234-1236 

West  Virginia ,  12S4, 1255 

Wisconsin .{"^gg 

•   United  States {1^;!^ 

Bureau  of  Man  ufac-  , 
tures: 
United  States. 
Bureau  of  mines: 

Colorado 

Missouri. 


(See  also  Mine  em- 
ployees,   associa- 
tions of.) 
Bureau  of  public  print- 
ing: 
Philippine  Islands. . 

C. 


1304 


California,  1905 

1907 

Candidates  for  office, 
protection  of  employ- 
ees as: 

Wyoming 

Cause      of     discharge. 
(See  Discharge,  state- 
ment of  cause  of.) 
Certificates,  employers'. 
(See  Employers'  cer- 
tificates.) 
Charges,   false,   against 
railroad      employees. 
(See    Railroad    e  m  - 
ployees,  etc. ) 
Check  weighmen.    (Set 
Weighing  coal  at 
mines.) 
Checks,  payment  of 
wages  In.    (See  Pay- 
ment   of   wages    in 
scrip.) 
Child    labor,     national 
committee  on,  incor- 
poration of: 

United  States 

Children  and  women, 
deductions  from 
wages  of: 

Massachusetts 

Children  and  women, 
employment  of,  gen- 
eral provisions: 

Colorado 

Indiana 

Iowa I 

Louisiana I      438,439 


524 


191 


Bulletin. 


No.;     Page. 


\m 


77 


70 


1386 


174-177 
658 


Pennsylvania |  1049-1052 

West  Virginia.... 


fG7 
\79 


57 


73 


1018, 1019 


412 


781 


998 
719 


912,913 
988-990 


640-642 


399,400 


718 


691,092 

693 

700,701 


Children    and  women, 
employment  of,  gen- 
eral provisions— Con. 
Maine 


Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Missouri  (D) 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire... 
New  Jersey 


New  York. 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


453-455 

517-521 

524 

647,648 
666,667 


Bulletin. 


No.  I     Page. 


73 


724,725 
737 
761-765 
814-816 
823-825 


73 


f    814-816  !| 
{    823-825   V 

\\  828  J 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Children   and    women, 
employment  of,  in 
mines: 
A  lp  ham  ft 

1043, 1044 
/1083-1085  ' 
\1092, 1093 

104 

122 

155, 161 

310 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

357  , 

Maryland 

485 

Missouri 

657 

New  York 

Oklahoma. ...   

Pennsylvania 

Utah 

979,994 

1172,1174 
1218 

1251 

1300,1303 

191 
207 
439 
453,454 
475 

516,517 

737 
764 
823 
874 
931 
1043 
1092 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

(See  also  Children, 

etc.;  Women,  etc.) 

Children    and    women, 

hours  of  labor  of: 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

1126 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

1203 
1268 

524 

244 

110 

127,12* 

Children    and    women, 
wages  of: 

Massachusetts 

(See  also  Earnings 
of    married     wo- 
men; Earnings  of 
minors;  Women's 
wages.) 
Children,  corporal  pun- 
ishment  of,    by   em- 
ployers: 
Georgia 

Children,    earnings    of. 
(See  Earnings  of  mi- 
nors.) 
Children,    employment 
of,  age  limit  for: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

73 


701-703 
711-718 

729-731 
186,187 


748,749 


758-763 

788-790 
791-794 


656 
660 

665,667 
685 
692 
710 
730 
763 
776 
781 

784-788 
800 
803 
807 
496 

814,815 


666,667 

671 

700 

701 

704,707 

711-714 

716,719 

748,749 

750 

761-763 

771 

776 

782,788 

794 

796 

797 

799 

802 

810,812 

813 


718 


680 


656-659 
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Children,  employment 
of,  age  limit  for— Con. 

California 

California  (D) 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Oeorgia(D) 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Illinois  (D) 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Tenth 
special. 


Bulletin. 


Page.       No.'     Page. 


454 

476 

517,536 
546,572 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Michigan  (D) 

Minnesota. 

Missouri 

Montana, 
Nebraska 
New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  (I)) 

New  York 

North  Carolina, 

North  Carolina  (D). 

North  Dakota 862,864 

Ohio {    «,«} 

Oklahoma ' 

Oregon »  947 

Pennsylvania {    9?9io43 

Pennsylvania  (D)... 


151  !  73 
68 


191  1  73 
198,208  >  73 
73 
77 
73 
73 
77 
258  73 
315  |  73 
I  59 


325,345  73 
376,381  73 

397 
417,428 


Rhode  Island 

8outh  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

1083,1084 

1112-1114 

1115,1116 

1133 

1169 

1198 

Virginia 

1210,1211 

Washington 

Washington  (D) 

1241,1242 

West  Virginia 

W  isconsin 

1252 

Wyoming 

United  States 

(See   also   Children 
and  women,  em- 
ployment   of,    in 
mines.) 
Children,    employment 
of,  general  provisions: 
Alabama 

1382,1383 
110,111 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

127,128 

California 

151 

Colorado 

/     156,157 

\     183,184 

197,198 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

232 

G 


663 
199-202 

667 

670 
673-675 
396-398  { 
678,679 
680,681 
371,372 

682 
685-689 
335-337 

691 


696-699 

700 

702,703 

705-709 

f    713,719 

[  720 

722 

881,882 

607 

953-955 

724-727 

f    728,729 

732-735 

[  737 

739,740 

742,743 

747,748 

751-754 

381,382 

I    758-761 

I    763,764 

768,769 

863,864 

373-376 

584-5^6 

770 

775 

412,413 
777 

r  784 

L    788-790 

239,240 

577,578 

791 

795 

796,797 

798 

799  j 

801 

803 

806 

1054,1055 

807 

809-812 

814,815 

816 


6C6-659 

659 

660.661 

662-665 

666-669  ( 

669-671 
673-675 
676,677  - 
396-398 
678,679  < 


Children,  employment 
of,  general  provisions- 
Concluded. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


315-319 
344-346 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire . . . 

New  Jersey 


New  York. 


North  Carolina. , 
North  Dakota... 


Ohio. 


438,439 
453-455 
472-474 

498 
517-521 
572,573 
579,580 
610-412 

628 


687,688 


734,735 
753,754 
762,767 

796 
811-813 
823-826 

828 
853,861 

864 
883,894 
903,904 
907,908 
924,925 
Oklahoma. 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  (D). 

Porto  Rico '  1076 

Rhode  Island i  1083-1085 

South  Carolina \  1112-11 14 

South  Dakota j  1116 

Tennessee ' 

Texas 1169 

Vermont 1195 

Washington 1231,1232 

West  Virginia 

vetmntmmin  /1268, 1269 

Wisconsin \128^-1287 

(See   aUo   Children  . 
and  women.) 
Children,    employment  i 
of,  in  barrooms: 

Arizona 

Connecticut 199 

District  of  Alaska...  224 

Georgia 248 

Hawaii '  257 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana \ 

Man-land !     468,471 

Massachusetts 601,502 

Minnesota 

New  Hampshire 

Pennsylvania 

South'Dakota 1117 


Bulletin. 


No.     Page. 


Texas. 


Vermont 

West  Virginia 

Children,  employment 
of,  in  certain  occupa- 
tions, forbidden: 

California 

California  (J)) 

Colorado 

Connect  lent 

Delaware 


1199 


137 


167 
196 
218 


73 
73 
73 
73 
173 
174 
73 
73 
73 
73  , 
73 
73  I 
73 
73 
73 
(73 
(79 
73 
73 


73 
1  68 
'  73 

.  73 
1  73 


680,681 
682,6S3 
684-489 
691-693 
693-695 
697-699 
699-701 
701-703 
704-710 
710-720 

722,723 

724-727 
727 
731-738 
73&-741 
741-746 
747-749 
750-754 


756-767 

768,769 
770,771 

772-776 


776 

777-779 

783-790 


790 
791-793 
795,796 

797 
798,799 

799 
800,801 
805,806 

807 

810-811 


659.660 
670 
675 
680 
682 
261 
683 
689 
690 

704,705 
711 
727 
749 
780 
797 
799 
971 
801 
808 


661,662 
202,203 
665,666 


672 
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Children,  employment 
of,  in  certain  occupa- 
tions, forbidden— Con. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


225 


280,318 

325 
381 
387 
419 
439 


468,469 

520,521 

552,553 

602 

637 


792,793 
825 
924 


Pennsylvania 978, 979 

PortoRico 1080 

Rhode  Island 1090,1091 

Virginia 1205,1206 

West  Virginia 1260, 1261 

Wisconsin !{1280'{H 

Wyoming I  1302,1303 

Children,  employment 
of,  in  mines: 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Kansas 

Montana 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  (D)... 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

West  Virginia 

United  States 

Children,  employment 
of,  in  street  trades: 

District  of  Columbia . 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Children,  hiring  out,  to 
support  parents  in 
idleness: 

Alabama Ill 

Georgia 248 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Children,  hours  of  labor 
of: 

Alabama 110,111 

Arkansas 128 

California 151 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 243 


Bulletin. 


No. 


Page. 


73 
73 
73 
73 

73 

73  I 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73  I 

73  ! 

73 

73 

73 

73 

73 
73 
73 
73 

}« 

73 
[73 
177 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

73 

73 


675 
677 


683 
684 


690 
694 

695,696 
697 

699,700 
703 

704,705 

716,717 

721,722 

724,726 
728 

734,735 
739 
747 
749 
751 

755,756 
762 

774,775 
776 
412 

780,781 
790 
793 
803 
808 

810,813 

815 


665,667 

682 

695 

738 

769 

771 

412 

777 

781 

784-788 

887-889 

796,797 


807 
816 


711,719 
765-767 


657 


799 
802 


656,657 

660 

662,663 

turn  cm 
000,001 

671 
674 
39S 
678 
679 


Children,  hours  of  labor 
of— Concluded. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 
North  Dakota.... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Oregon  (D) 

Pennsylvania 

PortoRico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina... 
South  Dakota.... 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


315,318 
344 


466 


546,572 
589,602 


812,823 
861 


924,925 


947 


1076 


Virginia 

Wisconsin 

(See  also  ChKdren 
and  women.) 
Children,    night    work 
by: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota  % 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

W'Isconsin 

Children.  {See  Children 

and  women.) 
Chinese,  employment  of: 

California 

Montana 

Nevada 

United  States 

Chinese,  exclusion,  reg- 
istration, etc.,  of: 

District  of  Alaska... 

Hawaii 


1281,1286 


110 
128 


243 


315,318 


517 
572 
610 
665 


764,772 
812,823 


Bulletin. 


No. 


924,925 
947 
1041 


1112, 1113 
1169 


Philippine  Islands. .  {1069' }$*  j} 


1210, 1211 
1241 
1286 


129 
713 
729 
1385 


225 
252,253 
fl069,l072 
1073 


Page. 


691,693 

694 

697 

700 

701 

704,707 

711-714 

716,719 

722 

723 

724,726 

732 

745,746 

748,749 

750,753 

761-763 

768,769 

771 

776 

776 

777 

203,204 

782,788 

790 

794 

796 

797 

799 

802 

810 

812,813 


656,657 
660 
663 
398 
678 
681 
682 
688 
692 
694 

697,698 
713 
722 

724,726 

730,732 
746 

751,753 

761,763 
769 

775,776 
777 

782,788 
791 
795 
799 
801 

802,803 
805 

812,813 
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Page. 
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No.      Page. 


.57 


131 


1281 


73 


Chinese,  exclusion,  reg- 
istration, etc .  ,of — Con . 

(1323,1324 

United  States {1326-1330 

[1384, 1387 
Chinese  labor,  products  ' 
of,  not  to  be  bought  by 
State  officials: 

California 

Cigar  factories,  regula- 
tion of: 

Wisconsin 

Citizens  to  be  em- 
ployed. (See  Aliens, 
employment  of;  Pub- 
lic works,  preference 
of  resident  laborers 
on.) 
Civil  service: 

Colorado ■. 

Louisiana i  448 

Massachusetts 407, 498 

Minnesota 607 

NewYork ,  795 

Ohio !      888,880 

Pennsylvania — 

Wisconsin ' 

Coal  mined  within  State, 
use  of,  in  public  build- 
ings. (See  Public  sup- 
plies.) 
Coal  mines,  ventilation 
of.  (See  Mine  regula- 
tions.) 
Coal,    weighing.      (See 

Weighing  coal.) 
Coercion  of  employees 
in  trading,  etc. 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Florida 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

(See  alto  Company 
stores.) 
Coercion.     (See  Intimi- 
dation;   Protection  of 
employees,  etc.) 
Collection  of  statistics. 
(Ste  Bureau  of  latior; 
Statistics,     collection 
of.) 

Colorado,  1005 

1907 

Color  blindness  of  rail- 
road employees.  (See 
Examination,  etc.,  of 
railroad  employees.) 
Combination,  rfcht  of. 
(See  Conspiracy,  labor 
agreements  not;  Pro- 
tection of  employees  as 
members  of  labor  or- 
ganizations.) 

63675-No.  79-00 25 


710,720 


1046 


Combinations     to     fix 
wages: 

Louisiana 

Commerce  and  Labor, 
Department  of: 

United  States 

Commission,      labor. 
(See  Labor  commis- 
sion.) 
Commissioner  of  labor. 
(See  Bureau  of  labor.) 
Company  doctors: 

Tennessee 

Company  stores: 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Maryland 

New  Jersey 

NewYork 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia , 

(See  alto  Coercion  of 
employees  in  trad- 
ing;   Payment  of 
wages  in  scrip.) 
Compensation  for  inju- 
ries  to    Federal   em- 
ployees: 

United  States 

Complaints  by  railroad 
employees: 

Massachusetts 

Conciliation.     (See  Ar- 
bitration.) 

Connecticut,  1905 

1907 

Conspiracy   against 
workingmen 


Tenth 


Page. 


1385-1387 


1131 

127 
186 
208 
339,340 
464,496 
760 


981,1030 
1202,1203 


530 


Alabama 

Ill 

Florida 

232,233 

Georgia 

246,247 

Kansas 

388 

Minnesota 

/    600,601 

\           626 

628 

New  York 

796,797 

North  Dakota 

(See   alto    Interfer- 
ence with  employ- 
ment,   and   cross 
references.) 
Conspiracy,    labor 
agreements  not: 
California 

872 
154 

California  (D). 

Colorado 

157 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Nevada  (D)... 

...... 

464 

601,003 

New  Jersey. . . 

760 

Now  York 

797 

North  Dakota 

872 

Pennsy  1  vania . 

/    970,971 

Porto  Rico.... 

\1034-1037 
1079 

Contract    labor,    alien. 
(See    Alien    contract 
labor.) 
Contract,   violation  of. 
endangering  life: 

New  York 

Contract  work  on  public 
:      buildings: 
I        California 


830 
130 


Bulletin. 


No.'    Page. 


57| 


704 


69  I      461,462 


I 
77         415,416 


62  :      331-333 
73     1051-1054 


68  :      181-183 


78  .      597-601 
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Contractors'     bonds. 
(See     Protection     of 
wages.) 
Contractors'     debts. 
(See  Liability  of  rail- 
road companies,  etc.; 
Protection  of  wages.) 
Contracts  limiting  lia- 
bility  of  employers. 
(See  Liability  of  em- 
ployers   for    injuries, 
etc.) 
Contracts  of  employees 
waiving   right    to 
damages: 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Massachusetts 


Tenth 
special. 


Bulletin. 


Page.       No.      Page. 


Montana. 


Wyoming 

United  States. 


(See  also  Liability 
of  employers  for 
injuries,  etc.) 
Contracts    of    employ- 
ment   involving    re- 
moval    from     home 
locality: 

Michigan 

Contracts  of  employ- 
ment, regulation,  etc., 
of: 

Arkansas 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Louisiana 

Louisiana  (D) 

Michigan 

Mississippi 

New  York 

Porto  Rico 

South  Carolina 

Contracts  of  employ- 
ment with  intent  to 
defraud: 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Georgia  (D) 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Contracts  of  employ- 
ment. (See  Employ- 
ment of  labor,  and 
cross  references.) 
Contributions,  forced. 
(See  Forced  contribu- 
tions.) 
Convict  labor,  digest  of 

laws  relating  to 

Coolie  labor: 

California 

Nevada 

United  States 

Cooperative  associations: 

California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 


154 

243 

342-344 

515 

/    680,698 

,\  707 

1301, 1304 

1377 


579,580 


110,120 
246 

252,253 
266 

440,444 


861 


579,580 
632 
830 
1079 
1109 


10C,  107     73 
252 

74  ,      212-216 

580  ,....' 

623    

853  ! 

1109     00  I  714 


30-50    . 

129  I. 

728  '. 

1323,1324  I. 

146-149  I. 
201,202  .. 
275-279  '. 

386  . 

461  . 

529  .. 
557-53)  i. 

597 
696-&J8   . 
729-731    . 
749-751  l. 


76     1023, 1024 


Tenth 
special. 


Bulletin. 


"""CSS 


Cooperative  associa- 
tions—Concluded. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Cooperative   Insurance. 
(See  Insurance,  co- 
operative.) 
ights: 

i  ted  States 

Corporal  punishment  of 
minor  employees:         I 

Georgia I 

Corporations,  Bureau  of:  i 

United  States ' 

Corporations,  liability  of  ; 
stockholders  in.  (See  • 
Liability  of  stockhold-  > 
ers,  etc.)  ! 

Corporations,  pensions  < 
for  employees  of: 

Pennsylvania [ 

Corporations,   profit  i 

sharing  by.  (See  Profit 

sharing.)  i 

Corporations,  restriction  ! 

of  powers  of: 

Pennsylvania 

Corporations,  special 
stock  for  employees  of: 

Massachusetts 

Costs  in  suits  for  wages. 
(See  Suits  for  wages.) 
Couplers,    safety.    (See 
Railroads,  safety  ap- 
pliances on.) 


Damages  for  injuries. 
(See  Injuries;  Liabil- 
ity of  employer.) 

Damages,  waiver  of 
right  to.  (See  Con- 
tracts of  employees 
waiving  right  to  dam- 
ages.) 

Day  of  rest.  (See  Weekly 
day  of  rest.) 

Death.  (Sea  Injuries 
causing  death;  Neg- 
ligence, etc.) 

Deceased  employees, 
payment  of  wages 
due.  (See  Payment 
of  wages  due  deceased 
employees.) 

Deception  in  employ- 
ment of  labor.  (S'te 
Employment  of  labor, 
deception  in.) 

Delaware,  1905 

1907 

Department    of    Com- 
merce and  Labor: 
United  States 

Department  of  Labor. 
(See  Bureau  of  labor.) 

Discharge,  etc.,  of  em- 
ployees of  public-serv- 
ice corporations: 
Massachusetts 

Discharge,  notice  of  in- 
tention to.  (See  Em- 
ployment, termination 
of,  notice  of.) 

Discharge  of  employees 
on  account  of  age: 
Colon  lo 


Page.       No.;      Page. 


902,903 

962-969 

1273 

.1301 


1378, 1379 


244 

1386,1387 


970 

981,1030 
529,530 


62 

<  76  . 


333 
1021 


1385-1387 


537 


190,191 
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Page. 
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No.      Page. 


Discharge,  statement  of 
cause  of: 

Florida 

Indiana 

Missouri 

Montana 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

(See  «bo  Blacklist- 
ing; Employment 
of  Tabor.) 
Discharged    employees, 
payment  of  wages  due. 
[See  Payment  of  wages 
due,  etc.) 
Discounting  of  wages. 
(See  Payment  of  wages, 
modes  and  times  of.) 
District  of  Columbia: 

1906,1906 

1906,1907 

1907,  1908 

Divorce,  etc.,  statistics 
of,  to  be  procured: 

California 

Domestic  products,  pref- 
erence of,  for  public 
use.  (See  Public  sup- 
plies.) 
Drinking  water  for  em- 
ployees in  factories: 

Massachusetts 

Rhode  Island 

Drug  clerks,  hours  of 
labor  of.  (See  Hours 
of  labor  of  drug  clerks. ) 


Earnings     of    married 
women: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Alaska... 
District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania | 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina I 

South  Dakota < 

Utah i 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington ' 

West  Virginia , 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming I 


233,234 
341,342 


695 

899 

1279,1280 


61 


536 


62 


99 
120 
158 
204 
214 
224 
226 
231 
239,242 
253 
287 
333 
379 
393 
456 
469 
535 
641 
696 
720 
726 
737 
756 


799 


866 
931 
935 
981 
1082 
1092 
1104 
1114,1118 
1174 
1195 
1208 
1226 
1243 
1275 
1313 


73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
78 
73 
73 
73 
I  73 
■  73 
f  73 
'  73 
'  73 
73 
73 
73 

:  73 


73 
73 
73 
73 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
731 
.  73  i 


1092 


229-234 

394 

396-398 


328 


...  I 
679  I 


870 
964 


C5C 

660 
667 
670 
671 
675 
675 
677 
679 
681 
684 
691 
693 
695 
703 
705 
718 
729 
739 
741 
747 
748 
750 
755 
758 
767 
771 
776 
777 
781 
790 

793,794 
794 

796,797 
800 
801 
802 
804 
807 
814 
815  I 


Bulletin. 


Now  York 


Earnings  of  minors: 

California 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Minnesota 

Montana.. 

New  York 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Porto  Rico. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wisconsin. 
Eight-hour  day: 

Arizona 

Arkansas, 

California {   gftffi 

Colorado ""'      * 

Colorado  (D) 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Hawaii 

Idaho.. 

Illinois. 

Indiana 

Iowa. . . 

Kansas. 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Minnesota 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Montana  (D) 
Nebraska 

Nevada 

Nevada (D) 
New  Mexico. 


788 
800,801 
,    803,845 
New  York  (D). 

Ohio '  907 

Oklahoma I  932 

Oregon \  945 

Pennsy I vania '  [  ™°>  }°^ 

Porto  Rico '  1079 

South  Dakota 1116 

Tennessee 1139 

Texas 1163 

Utah 1173,1174 

Washington 1231,1239 

Washington(D) 

West  Virginia 1257 

Wisconsin 1267-1269 

Wyoming I"01,  KB 

Wyoming  (D). 


59  , 


385 


6S5-687 


United  States {1331"{jjj§ 

United  States  (D; 


455-457 


United  States  (Op.)- 


Electric  companies, 
protection  of  em- 
ployees of: 

Massachusetts 533 

Elevators,  examina- 
tion, etc.,   of  opera-  ' 
tors  of: 
Minnesota 623,624  I 


(70 

714-717 

71 

8.9-367 

68 

175-180 

74 

198-200 

79 

930-952 
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Tenth 
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Page. 

No. 

Page. 

Page. 

No. 

Page. 

Elevators.     (See   In- 
spection of  factories, 
etc.) 

.  Employers'     advances, 

111.112 

repayment  of: 
1        Alabama 

109 

Emigrant  agents: 

Alabama 

1        Arkansas 

73" 
73 

i044, 1645 

1         Florida 

"238,239" 
440 

1054 

Florida i            239 

Louisiana 

Georgia |     248,252 

Hawaii ' 

59* 

...        ..£ 

Louisiana  (D) 

67* 

"  sei 

62 

334 

Michigan 

580* 

623 

North  Carolina 1            861 

Minnesota 

North  Carolina  (D)..1 

*57" 

688 

New  Mexico 

"ei" 

'  1693,1694 

South  Carolina ;          1111 

78 

631 

South  Carolina 

iiw" 

60 

714 

(See  also  Employ- 
ment offices.) 

South  Carolina  (D). 

73 

1022-1029 

(See  also  Contracts 

Employees'  bonds. 
(See  Bonds  of  em- 

of     employment 

with    intent     to 

ployees.) 

defraud.) 

Employees,       bribery, 
etc.,    of.    (See    Brib- 

Employers' certificates, 

1     forgery  of: 

Georgia 

ery  of  employees.) 
Employees,     deceased, 

250 

Pennsylvania 

1046 

........ 1.1'.. 1 

payment     of     wages 
due.     (See   Payment 
of  wages,  etc.) 
Employees,     discharge 
of.    (See     Discharge, 

Wisconsin 

1285 

.1. 

Employers'      liability. 
(See  Liability  of  em- 

ployers  for    injuries, 

etc.) 

statement    of    cause 

Employers    to    furnish 

of;    Employment    of 

names   of  employees 

labor.) 

to  officials  of  county, 

1        | 

Employees,  discharged, 

etc.: 

payment    of    wages 
due.     (See  Payment 

Arkansas 

128 

New  Mexico 

ieii io94 

of  wages,  etc.) 

\72                653 

Employees,  enticement 

South  Carolina 

1102 

I 

of.      (See     Enticing 
employees.) 
Employees,     examina- 

Wyoming  

ei 

1094, 1095 

Employment,  abandon- 

ment  of.    (See   Con- 

tion of.    (See  Exam- 

tracts of  employment. ) 

ination,  etc.) 
Employees,      false 

Employment      agents, 
(of e  Employment  of- 

charges  against.    (See 

Railroad    employees, 
false  charges  against.) 

Employment,  contracts 
of.    (See  Contracts  of 

Employees,  forced  con- 
tributions from.  (See 

employment:        Em- 
ployment of  labor.) 
Employment,  foremen, 

Forced  contribu- 

tions.) 
Employees,     intimida- 

etc.,   accepting    fees 
for  furnishing: 

tion  of.    (See  Intimi- 
dation.) 
Employees,      intoxica- 

Connecticut  

208 

Montana 

72 

048 

Pennsylvania 

i055" 

tion  of.    (See  Intoxi- 

Employment,   interfer- 

~ 

cation,  etc.) 

ence  with.  (See  Inter- 

_ 

Employees   not   to   be 

ference  with  employ- 

discharged    on     ac- 
count of  age: 
Colorado 

ment.) 

190, 191 

Employment,  notice  of 
termination  of.    (See 
Employment,    termi- 

Employees,   protection 
of.      (See  Protection 

nation  of,  etc.) 
Employment,  obtaining 

of  employees,  etc.) 

Employees,       railroad. 
(See     Railroad     em- 

under false  pretenses. 
(See  Contracts  of  em- 

ployees.) 
Employees,  sale  of 

ployment    with    in- 
1      tent  to  defraud:  Em- 

1 

liquor  to.       (See 
Liquor,    sale    of,    to 

ployers'     certificates, 
forgery  of.) 
Employment  of  aliens. 
(See  Aliens.) 

employees.) 
Employees,      soliciting 

money  from.        (See 

Employment  of  children 

Employment,  fore- 

and    women.       (See 

men,  etc.,   accepting 

Children  and  women, 

fees  for  furnishing.) 

etc.) 

Employees,    taxes    of. 
See  Liability  of  em- 

Employment    of  chil- 
dren.   (See  Children, 

ployers  for  taxes,  etc.) 
Employees,    time    for, 

employment  of.) 
Employment    of    Chi- 

to   vote.    (See   Time 

nese.      (See  Chinese, 

to  vote,  etc.) 

employment  of.) 
Employment  of  intem- 

Employer and  e  m  - 

j 

ployee,  obligations  of. 
(See  Employment  of 

perate    drivers,    etc. 
(See  Intemperate  em- 

1 

1 

labor.) 

ployees,  etc.) 
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Employment  .of  labor 
by  public-service  cor- 
porations: 

Massachusetts 

Employment  of  labor, 
deception  In: 

California 

IUinois 

Montana 

New  Jersey 

Oregon 

Tennessee 

Employment  of  labor, 
general  provisions: 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Georgia 

IUinois 

Indiana 

Louisiana 


Massachusetts.. 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


Bulletin. 


No.      Page. 


Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  York 

North  Dakota 

Porto  Rico 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Utah 

Wyoming 

(See  also  Contracts 
of  employment; 
Discharge,  state- 
ment of  cause  of; 
Employers'  ad- 
vances; Employ- 
ment, termina- 
tion of;  Exami- 
nation, etc.;  In- 
spection of  facto- 
ries; Wages,  etc.) 
Employment  of  police- 
men as  laborers: 

Maryland 

Employment  of  women. 
(See  Women,  employ- 
ment of.) 
Employment  offices: 

California 

California  (D) 

Colorado 


537 


154 

296,297 

711,712 

779 

950,951 

1140,1141 


119, 120 

132-136 

207-209 

243-245 

296,297 

323,347 

443, 444 

513-515 

537 

612,626 

(533,634 

698-701  | 

802,805  ' 

866-S70 

1082,1083 

1104,1105  ' 

1119-1123 

1172,1173 

1300 


/    513-515  \ 

\      537  r 


77 


411 


492,493 


152,153 


Connecticut. 


District  of  Columbia. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Iowa ! 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan. 


108-170 

204,205 

212 

230 


:{  **& } 


270.274 
319-321 


62  329 
57  |  693-696 
1048,1049 

333 

231-234  I 
394  ! 
261  ! 


!     Tenth 
|    special. 


Page. 


Employment    offices- 
Concluded. 


New  York 

New  York  (D). 
Ohio 


'(    809,810 
|  828 


Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Virginia  (D) 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

(See  also  Emigrant 
agents;     Lodging 
houses,  sailors.) 
Employment,    preven- 
tion  of.    (See    Inter- 
ference with  employ- 
ment, and  cross  refer- 
ences.) 
Employment,    sex    no 
disqualification      for. 
(See  Sex  no  disquali- 
fication, etc.) 
Employment,  termina- 
tion of,  notice  of: 


885,886 
896 

979,980 
1083 
1139 
1210 


1261 
/1283, 1284 
\1298-1300 


G 


391,392 
426 
440 

450,451 
475 
502 


74  .      276,277 


72 


Minnesota. 


Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 


1,589 
623 

636,665 

687,696 
719 
726 
744 
779 


645, 646 


1588,569  63  j 
623  76  ( 


577 
654,655 
584,585 
1021 
1022, 1024 
61  I     1090 
76  I     1025 


77  i      399-402 


Massachusetts 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

Wisconsin 

(See  also  Employ- 
ment of  1  a  b  o  r  , 
general  provi- 
sions.) 
Engineers,       examina- 
tion,   etc.,    of.    (See 
Examination,  etc.) 
Engineers,       illiterate, 
employment    of,    on 
railroads.    (See  Rail- 
roads,  illiterate   em- 
ployees on.) 
Engineers,    unlicensed, 
employment    of,    on 
steamboats: 

Alabama....' 

Enticing       employees, 
etc.: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Florida 

Georgia 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Mississippi 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia  (D)... 
(See   also    Interfer- 
ence, etc.)     - 
Examination,    etc.,    of 
barbers: 


454 

514 
765 
1037 
1093 
1287 


107 


108,109 
119 
231 
247 
421 
440 
629 
851 
1110 
1128, 1129 


Bulletin. 


No.  Page. 


713-715 
460 
462-467 
890,891 
379,380 
382,383 
625-628 


970,971 
716 

728,729 
998 


65  l 


65 


Connecticut. . . 

Delaware 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maryland 

Maryland  (D). 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  York 


206,207 
213 
221-223 
411-414 
429-431 


354 


764,765 


339-342 


332,333 


569, 570 
619-621 
(.41-644 
847-850 


61 

1080 

57 
59 

705-707 
338-340 

69  i 


461 
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Examination,   etc.,  of 
barbers— Concluded. 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

Oregon  (D) 

Rhode  Island 

Texas 

Utah 

Washington 

Washington  (D)  — 

Wisconsin 

Examination,  etc.,  of 
engineers  of  vessels. 
(See  Examination, 
etc.,  of  steam  engi- 
neers.) 
Examination,  etc.,  of 
horseshoers: 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

New  York 

Ohio 

Washington 

Washington  (D).... 
Examination,    etc ,    of 
miners,  mine  foremen, 
etc.: 

Alabama 


87-1-876 
941-044 


1097-1101 


1192-1195 
1230-1238 


1293-1295 


181,182 


496,496 
671,572 
018,019 
826-828 
927-929 
1233,1234 


Illinois 

Illinois  (D). 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Missouri.. 
Montana. 


100 

294 

302-304 


Bulletin. 


No. 


";  ooi! 

\    677- 


rennsylvanla. 


Pennsylvania  (D).. . 

Tennessee 

Utah 

Wyoming 

Examination,  etc.,  of 
operators  of  elevators: 

Minnesota 

Examination,  etc.,  of 
pluml>ers: 

California 

Colorado 

Di  strict  of  Columbia . 

Illinois 

Illinois  (D) 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Minnesota  (D) 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

Texas 

Texas  (D) 

Virginia 

Washington 

Washington  (D).... 
Wisconsin 


357. 358 
376,377 
601.062   \ 
677-680  \\ 
694  '. 
992,993 
1012, 1020 
1022 
1051-1054 


|7T 


1147. 1K8 
1190,1191 
1310,1311 


023, 024 


139 
172-174 

229 
295,296 


415.410 

448 


488,489 
504,505 
570-579 
C21-023 


675-077 

713-715 

742. 743 

793-795 

049. 9o0 

/1040. 1047 

\1057-1000 

1080 

1165,1106 


I  1209.1210 
1232, 1233 


1264 


08 


68 


Pase. 


621,022 

090-098 


976,970 
980,981 


992-994 

992-994 

999 


334 


994,995 


382-385 


205,200 


730-732 


1085 


322,323 


204.205 


907-909 
875-877 


Examination,    etc..    of 

I  railroad  employees: 

I         Alabama 

I         Massachusetts 

I         Ohio 

j  Examination,    etc.,    of 

I  stationary  firemen: 
i 

Massachusetts 


of 


Montana 

New  York 

Examination,    etc 
steam  engineers: 

Alabama 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maine 

Maryland 


Massachusetts.. 


Minnesota.. 
Missouri.... 


Montana. 
Nevada.. 


New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Ohio 


Pennsylvania . 


Philippine  Islands . . 

United  States 

Examination,  etc.,  of 
street-railway  em- 
ployees: 

New  York 

Washington 

Examination,  etc.,  of 
telegraph  operators 
on  railroads: 

Georgia 

Execution,    exemption 
from.     (See   Exemp- 
tion, etc.) 
Executions  in  suits  for 
wages.    (See  Suits  for 
wages.) 
Exemption  of  mechan- 
ics, etc.,  from  license 
tax.     (See  License 
tax,  etc.) 
Exemption    of    wages, 
assignments  to  avoid: 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maryland 

Minnesota 

Nebraska 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Exemption  of  wages 
from  execution,  etc.: 

Alabama 

Alabama  (D) I 

Arizona • 

Arkansas I 

California I 


Tenth 
special. 


Page- 


105-107 

631 

897,898 


502-504 


682-684 
843,844 


105-107 


303 
357,358 
376,377 

456 
486-488 

602-504 

686,587 
602 


704,705 


736, 737 

768,769 

832,843 

914-916 

/1056, 1057 

1  1060 

1074-1076 

1342 


834 
1236 


241 


249,260 

280,287 

325,326 

380 
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No.      Page. 


1087.1088 

770 

652.653 


) 

(01 

ho 

175 

1087, 1088 

770 

652,053 

\ 

) 

687,588 
176  I  1035 

63         590,591 
70  I  770 


59  . 

Wo 

78 
71 


378,379 

356,357 

630 
390 


615,616 

723 

926 

973 

1204,1205. 

1242, 1243 

1278 

1303,1304 

i 
99,106 


767 


l 


112.113 
118 
130 


552.553 
638, 040 
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Tenth 
special. 
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Page. 

No. 

Page. 

Page.       No. 

I 

Page. 

Exemption    of     wages 
Iron*  execution,  etc.— 
Concluded. 
Colorado 

158 
212 

215,216 
225 
226 

230,231 
246 
257 
272 

287,322 
324 
380 
405 

422,428 
445 
457. 
461 

535,536 

i 

Factory  regulations. 
(See  Inspection  of  fac- 
tories, etc.) 

False    charges    against 
railroad      employees. 
{See     Railroad     em- 
ployees, etc.) 

False  credentials,  etc., 
of  labor  organisations. 
(See  Labor  organiza- 
tions, using  false  cards 
of.) 

False  labels  on  manu- 
factured articles: 

rfeUfornifi,  .  .     , 

138 

615 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Alaska .. . 

"'X'.V.'."".'. 

District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

""cv.".::y 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois  .... 

Indiana 

Iowa 

60 
61 

712 

1083 

Kansas 

False    pretenses.    (See 
Contracts  of  employ- 
ment with  intent  to 
defraud;    Employers' 
certificates,  forgery  of; 
E  mployment  of  labor, 
deception  in.) 

Fees  for  furnishing  em- 
1      ployment.    (See  Em- 
ployment,    foremen, 
etc..    accepting    fees 
for  furnishing.) 

Fellow-servant,     negli- 
.    gent,  to  be  named  in 
verdict: 
Minnesota  , , 

Kentucky 

T^vibftana. 

57 

704 

Maine 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts 

i 

Michigan 

/    541,542 

\.J 

Minnesota 

\           661  j  —  1 

598,509  !.... 

630  L..J 

J    633,640  ,\      1 

i      64i  r— 

702 

723  |  76              1031 

726 

739    ....! 

748    ...J 

783  "...  .J 

801  |. 

871    ...J 

920-923 ' 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

FeJ  low-servants: 

Arisona 

113 

125 

132,133 

172 

1167 

1175 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Arkansas 

N o.-th  Dakota 

California 

Ohio 

Colorado.. 

... 

Oklahoma 

931,932 

935 

973,1040 

Texas 

Oregon 

;;:;i 

Utah ..  . 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

(See  also   Employ- 
meat     of     labor; 
Liability   of  em- 
ployers  for   Inju- 
ries   to    employ- 
ees.) 
Female  employees, 
seats  for.    (See  Seats 
for    female    employ- 
ees.) 
Female   employees. 
(See  Women, employ- 
ment of.) 
Fines      for      imperfect 
work: 

Massachusetts 

Fire  escapes  on  facto- 
ries, etc.: 
Connecticut 

523 

198,199 

217,218 

227,228 

244 

274 

297,298 

f    327,328 

V    305,366 

382 

414,415 

59  J             385 

i ' 

"""1 1 

Rhovic  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

1094 

1107 

1123,1124 

(1128.1133 

{1134,1137 

I          1156 

11156,1159 

\          1160 

1179 

Tennessee 

362 

Texas 

Utah 

/"•| 

Vermont 

1195    

1201,1207 

Virginia 

Washington 

1226,1227 
1276 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

1315    ....- 

Exemption    of    wa^es, 

set-offs  not  to  defeat: 

Alabama ± 

106 

603 

800 

1 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

>£ 

73 
73 
73 
73 
73 
73 

Extortion: 

.... 

821,822 

Minnesota 

Delaware 

825,820 

New  York 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

828, F29 
8*0 
Wl 

(See  also  Intimida- 
tion.) 

870 

887 

Illinois 

833,834 
841,843 

847,848 

F. 

Factories,  accidents  in. 

Indiana 

Iowa 

(See  Accidents,  etc.) 

Kansas 

849,850 

Factories,    fire   escapes 

Kentucky 

852 

on.   (See  Fire  escapes, 

Louisiana 

441,442 
450 

486 

853 

etc.) 

Maine 

855,850 

Factories,  etc..  inspec- 

Maryland  

859 

tion  of.    (See  Inspec- 
tion. ftC.) 
Factories,   pure  drink- 
in  k  water  to  be  sup- 
plied in: 

Massachusetts 

Factories,  smoking  in: 
Minnesota 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

507  i  73 
552,573     73 

{  S#  > 

864-866 

J           876 
\    878,879 

884 

Minnesota 

536     73 
603     73 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

1         New  Jersey 

(    891,893 
A    804,898 
[           899 

Factory     Inspectors. 
(See    Inspectors,    fac- 

716,717 
752 

73 
73 

902,903 
/           904 
\    907-910 

tory.) 
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Fire  escapes  on  facto-  , 
ries,  etc.— Concluded.  , 

New  York I 

North  Dakota 


Ohio. 


Pennsylvania. 


Rhode  Island . . 
South  Dakota. . 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia. . 

Wisconsin 


Page. 

No. 

Page. 

814 

73 

916,917 

865 

73 

927 

f    889,892 
I    893,895 
*    976-978 
1030,1031 
1045,1058 
1059 

}* 

f  928 
\    931-933 

h 

[  947-950 
j  952,953 
I           957 

1086-1089 

73 

960-962 

1117 

73 

964 

1197,1198     73 

966 

1203,1204 

73 

966 

f 1277, 1278 
\1292,1293 


)73 


73 


326 
464 
563 
732,733 
759 

1377 


Fire ,  safeguards 
against,  in  factories. 
(See Inspection  of 
factories,  etc.) 
Firemen,  stationary, 
examination,  etc.,  of. 
(See  Examination, 
etc.) 

Florida,  1907 

Forced      contributions 
from  employees: 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

United  States 

Forgery  of  cards,  etc., 
of  labor  organisations. 
(See  Labor  organiza- 
tions, using  false  cards, 
etc.,  of.) 
Forgery  of  employers' 
certificates.  (See  Em- 
ployers' certificates.) 
Foundation  for  the 
Promotion  of  Indus- 
trial Peace 

Fraudulent  contracts  of 
employees.  (See  Con- 
tracts of  employment 
with  intent  to  de- 
fraud.) 
Free  public  employ- 
ment offices.  (See 
Employment  offices.) 
Freedom  to  trade.  (See 
Coercion,  etc.) 

G. 


Garnishment,  exemp- 
tion of  wages  from. 
(See  Exemption  of 
wages  from  execu- 
tion, etc.) 
Garnishment  of  wages: 

Arkansas 

Utah ' .....'  65 

Virginia. 1206-1208   ... 

Georgia,  1904 59 

1906 68 

Goods,    etc.,    of    local 

}>roduction    preferred 
or  public  use.    (See 
Public  supplies,  etc.) 
Government      Printing 
Office.    (See  Public 
printing.) 
Guaranty  companies: 
New  Mexico 


125,126  , 


974,975 
977,978 
985,986 


1054 


Guards,  armed.    (Sec 

Armed  guards.) 
Guards    on    threshing 
machines,  etc.: 

Illinois 

Iowa 

Wisconsin 


400,401 


783,784 


364 


378 
234,235 


Half  holidays  for  em- 
ployees    on     public 
works: 
Massachusetts 

Hawaii,  1904  (U.  S.) 

1905 

1907 

Highways,  hours  of  la- 
bor on.     (Ste  Hours 

.  of  labor  on  public 
roads.) 

Hiring.  (See  Employ- 
ment of  labor.) 

Holidays  for  per  diem 
employees  of  Govern- 
ment: 

United  States 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


Bulletin. 


No.     Page. 


383  I 
1278     67 


498 


916,917 


702 
333-335 
261,262 


Holidays  in  the  differ- 
ent States  and  Terri- 
tories, list  of 

Horseshoers,  examina- 
tion, etc.,  of.  (See 
Examination,  etc.) 

Hospital  fees.  (See 
Forced  contributions, 
etc.) 

Hospital  for  miners. 
(See  Miners'  hospi- 
tals.) 

Hospital  (pesthouse), 
election   of,    for   em- 


fl322,1323  ,\ 
\         1332  J- 


pl0^ 


ew  Mexico 

Hospitals  for  seamen: 

United  States 

Hours  of  labor  in  gen- 
eral employments: 

Arkansas 

California 

Connecticut 

Florida 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. . . 

New  Jersey 


92-94 


1377, 1378 


New  York 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Wisconsin 

nours  of  labor  of  chil- 
dren    and      women. 
(See  Children,  etc.) 
Hours  of  labor  of  drug 
clerks: 

California 

New  York 


131 
207 
231 
243 
281 
338 
457 
475 
547,548 
589 
650 
•  700 
722 
738 

'    764,770 

i  771 

803,804 

[  827,828 
907 
980 
1093 

1107,1108 
1269 


65  I 


833 
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Hours  of  labor  of  em- 
ployees In  bakeries: 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


770,771 
818 


1041 


804,827 


1332 


116,117 

154 


I  477 

652,653 

677 

708,711 

731,732 


New  York  (D) 

Pennsylvania 

Hours  of  labor  of  em- 
ployees In  brickyards: 

New  York { 

Hours  of  labor  of  em-  \ 
ployees    in    Govern- 
ment Printing  Office: 

United  States 

Hours  of  labor  of  em- 
ployees in  mines, 
smelters,  etc.: 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Idaho 

Maryland 

Missouri { 

Montana 

Nevada 

Nevada  (D) 

Oklahoma 

Oregon ' 

Utah '  1174 

Wyoming 1301,1312 

Wyoming  (D) 

Hours  of  labor  of  em- 
ployees on  railroads: 

Arizona |  117 

Arizona  (D).. 

Arkansas 128,129 

Colorado 188 

Connecticut ' 

Florida 233 

Georgia |  241 

Indiana j  363 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Michigan I  548 

Minnesota {    «*g 

Missouri 


Bulletin. 


No.'     Page. 


04 


904,905 


(57  I      698-700 
159        340-355 


331 
642 


J61  |  1092,1093 
63-      585,586 


Montana , 

Montana  (D)... 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oregon 

South  Dakota. . 

Texas 


804,828 


69  I 


60 
73 

694,695 
1045 

73 

1054 

[63 

is 

577 
270 
275 
1082,1083 
280 

76 
161 

be 

72 
77 

1022 

1089 

1029 

646 

382-384 

76 
77 
77 
77 

1035, 1036 
408,409 
409,410 
411,412 

1169 


Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

United  States 

Hours  of  labor  of  em- 
ployees on  street  rail- 
ways: 

California. 


Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts.. 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island . . 
South  Carolina. 
Washington 


131 
442,443 
403 
516 
755 
804,82; 
1033 
1097 
1108 
1223 


78  1 
78 

»{ 

79 
79 
79 
71 


SSI- 


455-457 


621 

631 
971,972, 

974 
981.982 

988 

1001-1003 

401,402 


-772    I 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


Hours  of  labor  of  letter 
carriers: 

United  States 

Hours  of  labor  of  wo- 
men.     (See  Women, 
etc.) 
Hours  of  labor  on  pub- 
lic roads: 

Arkansas 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Philippine  Islands . . . ' 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Hours  of  labor  on  pub- 
lic works: 


1333 


125 
291 
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711 
722 

725,726 
788 

800,801 
932 
945 


•■{ 


California 

Colorado 

Colorado  (D) 

Delaware I 

District  of  Columbia,  i 

Hawaii I 

Idaho I 

Indiana I 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


101 
1116 
1139 
1163 
1267 
1302 


129,139 
153 
172 


223,224 

225,226 

258 

258,264 


486,490 
515,516 


Minnesota 624,625 

Montana 713 


Nebraska. 
Nevada... 


725 
732 

803,845 


New  York 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 1008, 1069 

Porto  Rico 1079 

Utah 1173,1174 

Washington 1231,1239 

West  Virginia 1257 

Wyoming 1301 

United  States 1331 ,  1385 

United  States  (D) 


I. 


Idaho,  1907 

Illinois,  1905 

1907 

Illiterate  employees  on  ] 
railroads.    (See  Rail- 
roads,   illiterate   em- 
ployees  on.) 
Immigration: 

Delaware 


577 


71 

395 

::::...::::: 

\r 

329,330 

1  69 

453-455 

United  States 1387-1392 


(See  also  Alien  con- 
tract labor.) 
Importing       workmen 
from      outside      the 
State: 
Oregon 


74 

261 

170 
\75 

773 
651 

163 
\72 

585,586 
650 

63 
164 
\69 

77 
78 

59 

586 
905 
470 
412 
623 

385 

70 

72 
61 
74 

76 
157 
\71 

714-717 

642-644 

1075-1080 

262-266 

1021 

720 

397-399 

951 
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Inclosed  platforms. 
(See  Protection  of 
employees  on  street 
railways.) 
Incorporation  of  labor 
organizations,  etc. 
(See  Labor  organiza- 
tions, etc.) 

Indiana,  1905 

1907 

Industrial  Peace,  Foun- 
dation for  the  Pro- 
motion of: 

United  States 

Injured  employees,  pub- 
Philippine  Islands. . 

United  States 

Injuries  causing  death, 
right  of  action  for: 

Alabama 

Alabama  (D) 

Arizona 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


Bulletin. 


No. 


71 


1 

!  77 


Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 


South  Carolina 

South  Carolina  (D). 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 


Utah 

Virginia 

Virginia  (D) 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin  (D) 

Wyoming 

Injuries,    personal,    ac- 
tions  for.  to  be 
brought  within   Ter- 
ritory: 
New  Mexico 


97,99 


113,114 

143  . 
157,158  !. 

213  . 

215  I. 

226  ,. 

245  '. 

271  I. 
287,288  '. 
323,324  !. 

417  :. 

457  |. 

471  . 


58 


/  554-^56  ,\ 

I     561  /" 


63 


627,628  ;.... 
638,639  61 
701,702  .... 

716 

728 

738 
751,752 

787 
791,798 

799 

850 
870,871 
921,922 


Page. 


509-577 
266-275 


400,401 


394 
415, 416  I 


995-998 


1090, 1091 


/    791,798  1 
\  799    h 


935 

1077,1078 

1093 

1101,1106 

I         1107 


1123 

1128, 1150 
1156,1161 
1162,1165 
1173,1178 
1179 
1201 


1226 

1243 

1276,1277 


/1300,130i 
1314 


789-791 


77 


69 


588 


413 


450,451 


891 


Injuries,  personal, 
right  of  action  for: 

Arizona 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

Pennsylvania 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Wyoming 

Injuries  to  employees, 
liability  of  employers 
for.  (See  Liability 
of  employers.) 
Inspection,  etc.,  of  bak- 
eries: 

Connecticut.. 

Indiana. 

Massachusetts.. 

Minnesota. 

Missouri... 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


114 
195 


239 
245 


289 
324 
380 
443,444 
525 
567 


701,702 


766 

789-791 

1047 

1101,1103 

1129 

1162,1165 

1300,1301 


Bulletin. 


No.      Page. 


74  1 


2G1 


New  Jersey. 

New  York. 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania. 

Tennessee.. 
Washington. 
Wisconsin. .. 
Inspection  of  factories 
and  workshops: 
Alabama.. 
California. 
Connecticut. 
Delaware. 

District  of  Columbia. 
Geonrta. 
Hawaii.. 

Illinois.. 

Indiana. 
Indiana  (D).. 

*» !{™'i, 

Kansas.. 


1027 


416 


974 


Kentucky j      428, 429  , 

Louisiana. 

Maine j  450  1 

Maryland 

Maryland  (D) 

Massachusetts. . 


Michigan.. 


k— '{  t&E 
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1021 


I     Tenth 
|    special. 

Page. 


Inspection  of  factories  j 
and  workshops— Con.  ; 

Mississippi '      630,631 

f    646-649 
Missouri {    662,(fc3 


Montana.". 

687 

Nebraska 

718 

Nevada 

732 

New  Jersey 

761-765 

New  York 

/  810-S18 
\    827,828 

North  Dakota 

865 

(    889-395 

Ohio 

{           904 

I    910-914 

Oregon 

952 

1    973-075 

Pennsylvania 

{1043-1046 

(1058, 1059 

Rhode  Island 

/1083-1086 
\1089, 1090 

South  Dakota 

1117 

Tennessee 

/l 134. 1135 
\U38,1139 

I^tah 

1173 

(1213,1223 

Washington 

{1224, 1238 

I         1239 

Washington  (D) 

West  Virginia 

1261,1262 

1265-1267 

Wisconsin 

1277 

1281-1283 

1297 

(See    also    Fire  es- 

capes; Inspection, 

etc.,  of  bakeries; 

Inspectors,     fac- 

tory;   Laundries; 

Seats   for  female 

employees;  Sweat- 

ing system.) 

Inspection,  etc.,  of 

mines.       (See     Mine 

regulations.) 

Inspection     of     steam 

boilers: 

Colorado 

165-167 

Connecticut 

210,211 

Florida 

238 

Indiana 

366,367 

Iowa 

383 

Maine 

449, 150 

Maryland 

490-492 

Massachusetts 

510,511 

Michigan 

5«9 

Minnesota 

583-588 

Montana 

/  C8 1-681 
\            706 

New 


York { 


Bulletin. 


No.!      Page. 


H 


I- 


73 


815. 81A 
842,  !>« 


Ohio {    »».J» 


Vermont 

1197 

Inspection     of     steam 

boilers  in  min»»s.   (See 

Mine  regulations.) 

Inspection     of     steam 

vessels:                           I 

Indiana 

362.363 

Maine 

456 

Minnesota 1 

584,5*5 

New  Hampshire i 

736,  737 

} 

73 


890-896 


73 
73 

73  j 

}73  ! 

73  I 


903 

904 

904-911 

913-925 

927 

928-940 

942-945 
946,947 
954-958 

958-964 
964 
965 


1 73; 
,79  I 

58 ; 

SI 

73 ; 

►73 


969-972 
982 

990-992 
321,322 
381,382 
973,974 

976-986 


819,820 
824 


731  I 
771  | 


843 

847 

855 

859-8M 

872  876 

87H 

886,887 

900-902 

918 

926.927 

402-404 

939,940 

956 

966 


63  (      000  601 


Inspection     af     steam 
vessels—  Concluded . 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 

Washington 

United  States 

Inspectors,  factory: 

Alabama 

California 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 


Michigan... 
Minnesota. 


Missouri 

Nebraska . . . 
New  Jersey. 

New  York . . 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


767-7G9 

830-832 

1064-1067 


J 1336-1 343 
\    1387 


144 
202,212 
219,220 
285,286 
348,349 


409 
428,429 


453 

468 
505.506 
528.529 
574,575 
581-583 

646-649 
673,074 


753.754 

781,782 

802 

810-818 


Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode  Island.. 

Tennessee 

Washington 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

Inspectors,  mine: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 


Colorado.. 

Idaho 

Illinois.... 

Indiana... 

Iowa 

Kansas... 
Kentucky. 
Maine 


Maryland. 
Michigan.. 


Minnesota. . 
Missouri 

Montana... 


If    973-975 

\  1046 

1084-1086 

1132,1138 

1139 

1234-1236 

1254, 1255 

/1265, 1282 

\  1293 

99-105 
122-124 
162-164 
174,175 
259-2«2 
301-306 

352,353 

373-375 
395,396 
404,405 
422-426 

453 
478-480 

486 
549.550 
5?  ,5, 566 


Bulletin. 


No.'     Page. 


}« 


New  Jersey 

New  York. 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 


<X8-M0 
G84-4£tf 
70S.  709 
754. 7f5 
819-K21 
854- 8£8 


70         774-776 


73 

73 

73 
73 

}» 
> 

73 
73 


982-984 

718-720 

237 

817,818 
818.819 
822-S25 

827 
835,836 
840,841 
843-846 
848,849 
851,853 

854 
856,857 

858 
802-8M) 

f>63 
880-882 
8S8-8O0 

890 
892-S94 
897,898 
902-904 
010,  911 

913-923 
928-931 
935,936 
940-945 
945.947 
957.958 
968-900 

954, 9.^5 
966-968 
972,973 

975-977 


352. 353 


73      1046-1048 


1076 
574  576 
272.273 


279-281 
761-703 


H 

63  • 


578 

582-: 84 


\72  I 


6.:(M  ."2 


877-879 


410.411 
4i2 


Pennsylvania.. 

South  Dakota. 
Tennessee 


|  0*3-986 
1016-1020 

I  10.0 
1114-1116 
11.2 
1141-1155 


\1141-1155   f" 
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1185   .... 

Page.       No. 

Page. 

Inspectors,  mine— Con. 
Utah 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

United  States 

Inspectors,  railroad: 

! 

Intimidation— Cone 'd. 
Connecticut  (D) 

If  57 

681-684 

fl218,1214  1 

i 

67 
70 
178 

884-886 

\1234-1236  [f" 
1244-1246  !  67 
/1300,1S01  \ 

912,913  i 

Illinois 

280,281 
437 

458,459 
514 
562 
632 
636 
739 

732-734 
596,597 

\1315-1318  /•• 
1381    .... 

..........  ^ 

Louisiana 

Maine 

1 
1078 
1 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Illinois CI 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Washington 

532    .... 

MississiDDi 

..i'.\..:. :::::: 

544    .... 

Missouri 

i 

900.901    



New  Hampshire 

New  York 

! 

1234-1236    79 

986  , 


/    795-797 

\           800 

873,874 

930,931 

939 

1079 

Insulation  of  poles  for 
electric  wires: 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

' 

Massachusetts 

Insurance,  accident: 

533    .... 

.... 

1075,1076  , 

Oregon 



... 

Illinois 61 

Porto  Rico 

Michigan 

South  Carolina 

560.561    

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

1094 

1112    .... 

689,690  , 

1125,1126 
1164 

Insurance, cooperative:  ' 

!* 

. 

UofrIaB,                     J    461-463  \ 
Maryland |   477  47g  }... 

Utah 

364 

Vermont 

iios 

1219,1220 

Maryland(D) 57 

Washington 

Intelligence       offices. 
(See  Employment  of- 
fices.)                         ' 

Intemperate  employees ' 
on  public  carriers:       i 
Illinois '            314   

West  Virginia 

79 

996 

(See  also   Interfer- 
ence   with    em- 
ployment,   and 
cross  references.) 
Intoxicating  liquor. 

(See  Liquor.) 
Intoxication,  etc.,  in  or 
about  mines  or  smelt- 
ers. 
Wyoming 

61 

Michigan 

542,554    

Missouri 

035,636    

Nebraska 

722    .... 

767    .... 
801,830   .... 
864,865    .... 



:::::::::: 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

1095 

North  Dakota 

Intoxication     of     em- 
ployees: 
Arizona 

Ohio 

898   ....' -- 

116   .... 
124  L... 
138  ..... 
196   .... 
232   .... 
273   .... 

Vermont 

1197     71 
1267    .... 

396 

Wisconsin 

Arkansas 

.......... 

(See  also  Intoxica- 

i 

California 

tion,  etc.) 
Interference  with  em- 

Connecticut  



Florida 

ployment: 

Idaho 



Alabama. 

Arkansas 

Delaware 

108,109   

Indiana 

74 

275 

119    .... 

Maine 

455 
554 

216.217    

..........  , 

Michigan 



Georgia {   "»•££  .}... 



.......... 

553^558 

Minnesota 

602   .... 

Mississippi 

630 

Illinois 291    .... 

Missouri 

635,636 
706 
716 
726 
766 
*  788 
838 
851 
873 
930 

1 

Illinois  (D) 63 

Montana 

■ 

Kansas 387,388   

Nebraska 

Kentucky 1             420   

Nevada 

i 

Louisiana 1            440    70 

New  Jersey 

1 

Minnesota I            603   

New  Mexico 

New  York 

i *"" 

New  Jersey '            782   

New  York f            x?8   

I 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

77 

409 

North  Dakota. 

861.  Sift    

C    970.971   ) 

.......... 

i 

Pennsylvania j  1(m;  1(m  j . . . 

Porto  Rico 

1081 
1125 
1180 
1197 

.... 

Rhode  Island 

Utah 

1094    .... 
1172     79 
1251  .  ... 

South  Dakota 

Utah 



West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Vermont ....... 

71 

396 

1279.VSO      ... 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

1243 

Wivoncin  (T)\                                     ^ 

678-680 
734-743 

1 

1 

:::::::::: 

61 

1095 

(See  also  Blacklist- 
ing;    Boycotting; 
Conspiracy 
against   working- 
men;  Enticing 
employees;       In- 
timidation;   Pro- 
tection    of    em- 
ployees.) 
Intimidation: 

Alabama 

i 
|    103,109  1 

(See    also    Intem- 
perate emplo  vees. ) 

Iowa,  1904 " 

1906 

1907 

J. 

Judgments    for   wages. 
(See  Suits  for  wages.) 

K. 

Kansas,  1905 



eo 

68 
74 

61 

712,713 
235,236 
275-278 

1080-1084 

Connecticut I           196  .... 

1907 



74 

278-281 
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Page 

No. 

Page. 

Page. 

No. 

Page. 

Kentucky.  1906 

70 

760-763 

Labor  organizations,  in- 
corporation, re  g  u  1  a- 
tion,  etc.,  of— Conc'd. 

Pennsylvania. . . 

Pennsylvania  (D).. . 

f    970,971 

> 

Knights  of  Labor: 

Nebraska 

716 
1313,1314 

138 

407-410 

254,255 
J    263,264 
\    266-270 

334-337 

Wyoming 

1 1034-1037 

I 

L. 

I         1043 

ll 

1064,1065 

Labels,  false,  on  manu- 

Porto "klco. ......... 

1079 
1160,1167 
1313, 1314 
/1373, 1376 
\         1377 

250 
537 
829 
1043 
1284, 1285 

256,257 
816 

factured  articles: 

Texas 

California 

Wyoming 

Labels.     (See     Trade- 

United States 

Labor    organizations, 
protection     of     em- 
ployees  as   members 
of.     (See    Protection 
of  employees  as  mem- 
bers of  labor  organiza- 
tions.) 

Labor    organisations, 
using  false  cards,  etc., 
of: 
Georgia 

\ 

marks.) 

Labor      agents.      (See 
Employment  offices.) 

Labor  agreements  not 
conspiracy.      (See 
Conspiracy,  labor 
agreements  not.) 

Labor   and     industry, 
society  of: 
Kansas 

J 

Labor,  bureau  of.  (See 
Bureau  of  labor,  etc.) 
La  bor  com  m  ission : 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

Hawaii 

Tdaho , 

\ 

Pennsylvania 

! 

Indiana 

i 

Wisconsin 

Labor    organizations. 

(See   Antitrust  act; 

Conspiracy,   labor 

agreements  not; 

Trade-marks  of  trade 

unions.) 
Labor,     Sunday.    (See 

Sunday  labor.) 
Laborers,     alien.    (See 

Alien  laborers.) 
Laborers,      exemption 

of.  from  license  tax. 

(See  License  tax.) 
Laborers'    lodging 

houses.  (See  Lodging 

houses.) 
Laborers.     (See   Em- 
ployees.) 
Laundries,     regulation 

of: 
Hawaii 



Labor,  commissioner  of. 
(See  Bureau  of  labor, 
etc.) 

Labor    contracts.    (See 
Contracts  of  employ- 
ment.) 

Labor  Day: 

Mississippi 

57 
77 

57 

712 
407,408 

718 

73 
73 

77 

(See  also   Holidays, 

etc.) 

Labor,  employment  of. 

(See  Employment  of 

labor.) 

Labor  law,  violations  of: 

New  York 

Labor,     etc.,    local   or 
special    laws  regulat- 
ing.     (See   Local   or 
special  laws,  etc.) 

Labor    organizations, 
bribery  of  representa- 
tives of: 
New  York 

830 

New  York 

918 

Leave   of   absence    for 

employees  in  public 

service: 

District  of  Columbia 

North  Carolina 

United  States 

Letter  carriers,  hours  of 
labor  of: 
United  States 

Letters  of  recommenda- 
tion.   (See    Employ- 
ers'certificates.) 

Liability     of    corpora- 
tions for  debts  or  con- 
tractors for  labor.  (See 
Liability   of  railroad 
companies  for  debts, 
etc.) 

Liability  of  employees 
for  negligence.      (See 
Negligence.) 

Liability  of  employers 
for  Injuries  to  employ- 
ees: 
Alabama 

Labor  organizations  ex- 
cluding  members  of 
national  guard: 
New  York 

798 
157 

396 

858 

/          1322 
\1332-1334 

1333 

98,99 
113 

}-; 

Labor  organizations,  in- 
corporation, regula- 
tion, etc.,  of: 

Connecticut ...... 

73 

1051 

Georgia. ............ 

250 

390 

434,435 

461 

Kansas 

-••-; 

Ivouisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

f    515,533, 
\    534.537 
|    556.557 
{    559.560 
I           563 
603 
631 

}57 

710 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Montana 

7? 

647 

Nebraska 

716 

63 
I- 

589 

/    748,749 

\            760 

791,798 

877 

Arizona . 

New  Jersey 

60 

AQ A  ft<K 

New  York 

) 

Arkansas 

125,129 
132,133 

73     1043, 1044 

Ohio 

r.:::r.::::::::: 

California 

72  ,      640,641 
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187,188 
1015-1019 


Liability  of  employers 
for  in  juries  to  employ- 
ees—Continued. 

Colorado {    171'£§ 

Colorado  (D) ■ $3 

Connecticut 208 

Dist.  Colombia  (D).. 

Florida }  232 

Ftorida(D) ' 

Georgia {    ™\%  \~ 

Illinois 313,314  I  61 

imnoU(D) | |{»,      382.38- 


582-584 
"37^77 


1075,1076 


Indiana. 


•{ 


Indiana  (D). 
Iowa. 


324,331   \ 
342-344   / 

158 

171 

36S-370     74 


Iowa(D) ! {$ 

Kansas |      405,406   {*J 

Kansas  (D) j. 


f69 
\73 


Kentucky  (D) ' 64 

dryland ;{    «£«  }...| 

Massachusetts (    S25 "|g  J70  j 

Massachusetts  (D)..' 76  1 

Michigan 1      554-556    .... 

M'-esot. {    «.«|  }... 

Minncsota(D) ' 64 

Missiuippi 627    ! 

Mississippi  (D) 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico... 
New  York 


988,989 

377-380 

63 

1061-1064 

547-549 

1082 

63,64 

452,453 

1013-1015 

883-887 


769 
986,967 


New  York  (D). 


639.640 
698,712 

787, 78S 
845-847 


69 
61 
63 


446-449 

1090,1091 

585 


69  I 


471 


A1  !/1055,1056 
01  'UO59-1061 


'I 


858 


North  Carolina 

North  Carolina  (D) 

North  Dakota \l    ^  jj?? 

Ohio !{ 


Ohio(D).. 


Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Philippine  Islands. 

Porto  kico 

South  Carolina 

South  Carolina  (I)). 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee  (D) 

Texas 


Te-.ai(D). 


Virginia 

Virginia  (D) 

Washington  (D).. 
West  Virginia  (D). 


839.900 

923 


947 


1077-1079 
1101,1112 


1119 


71 
.76 

371-373 

987-989 

J63 
\70 

I 

549,550 

717 

i 
[59 

f» 

}Di 

165 
187 
77 

384 

297-299 
690-693 

337 
868-875 

413 

71 

394 

m 

\77 

450.451 
386-388 

1166, 1167 


J1199.1200 
\1208, 1209 


m . 

65  , 

i60  ' 
61] 
63 
65  ' 
}'■'' 

/5S 
\09 

in 


334-337 
1020,1021 

363 

692-694 

1056-1058 

551 
338,339 
367-371 


985.986 
442-444 
990-992 
381,382 
608-610 


Tenth 
special. 


Bulletin. 


Page.       No.     Page. 


Liability  of  employers 
for  injuries  to  employ- 
ees—Concluded. 

Wisconsin '  1274,1275 

Wiscoosin(D) 

United  States ' 


United  States  (D). 


{See  also   Employ- 
ment    of    labor; 
Fellow-serva  n  t  s; 
Injuries,   etc.;  , 
Insurance,    coop-  ■ 
entire.)  1 

Liability  of  employers  ' 
for  taxes  of  employees: 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Louisiana 

Nevada 

Pennsylvania J 

Liability  of  railroad  I 
companies  for  debts  of  ! 
contractors  for  labor:    ! 

Connecticut 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts. 


I 
79 
58 

J68 
70 
71 
72 
74 
77 
78 


1001.1002 
986-968 
909 
413,414 
188-197 
717-72S 


610,611 
216-239 
378-3S1 
583-5S4 


270,271  ' 
448.449 

726  , 
1068  , 


199, 
406' 
432 
455 
530  ' 


Minnesota 595,596; 


Missouri 634 

New  Jersey 766 

New  York ■  833,834 

North  Carolina 850 ,  851 

Vermont 1196 

Wisconsin 1274 

(See  also  Liability 

of     stockholders; 

Protection    of 

Liability  of  railroad 
companies  for  injuries 
to  enployees.  {See 
Liability  of  employ- 
ers.) 
Liability  of  railroad 
companies  for  wages 
due  from  predecessors: 

Wisconsin 1274 

Liability  of  railroad 
companies  to  work- 
men not  employees: 

Pennsylvania 1032, 1033 

Pennsylvania  ( D ) . . . 
Liability      of      stock- 
holders   of    corpora- 
tions for  wage  debts: 

Indiana 330 

Massachusetts 538  ; 

Michigan '      539,559 

New  Jersey '      752,757 

New  York {  ^Jg 

North  Carolina. 850 

North  Dakota 866 

Oklahoma I  930 

Pennsylvania {  9S&8 

South  Dakota j  1119 

Tennessee '  1127 

Wisconsin 1272.1273 

{See  also  Liabllity 
of  railroad  com- 
panies for  debts, 
etc.) 


78  ,      029.  G30 
70        743-7*6 
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License  tax,  exemption 
of  mechanics,  etc., 
from: 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  Hampshire 

North  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

licensing,     etc.      (See 

Examination,  etc.) 
Liens,  digest  of  laws  re- 

lating  to 

Liquor,  sale  of,  to  em- 
ployees: 

Hawaii , 


Iowa 

Massachusetts 

New  Hampshire 

Ohio 

South  Dakota 

Vermont 

Local  or  special  laws 
regulating  labor,  etc.: 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Pennsylvania 

Texas 

Virginia 

Locomotive  boilers,  in- 
spection of: 

New  York 


Locomotives,  etc., 
abandonment    or. 
(See  Abandonment.) 
Lodging     houses,      la- 
borers': 

Connecticut 

Hawaii 

Lodging    houses, 
sailors': 

Now  York 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


Bulletin. 


No.      Page. 


499 
545 
742  ' 
880 
1060 


51-92 


370 
502 


905 

1117 

1196,1199 


416 
432 
965 
1156 
1199 


i 
i 

57  |      703 

i 

***"! 

.  i 

(62 
174 

334,335 
262 

63 

589,590 

"**  ! "" 

ftO  !      715 

1 
1 

1 

i 

! 

1 

United  States 

(See  also  F«*amcn.) 

Louisiana,  1904 

1906 

Lunch,  time  lor.  {See 
Time  for  meals.) 

M. 

Mail,  obstructing: 

I  lilted  States 

Mall  service,  ocean. 
Anv*rlcan  vessels  and 
crews  for: 

United  States 

Maine,  1905 

1907 

Manufactured  articles, 
marking: 

C:\lifomla 

Manufactures,  Bureau 
of: 

rt»it<*l  States 

Marriage,  etc.,  statis- 
tics of,  to  be  pro- 
cured: 

California 

Married  women,  earn- 
ings of.  (See  Earn- 
ings of  married 
women.) 

Maryland,  1904 

1906 


839,840 

953-955 

(1103,1104 

\         1111 

1365 


1333 


1334 


Massachusetts,  1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

Master  and  servant. 
(8ee  Employment  of 
labor;  Liability  of 
employers,  and  cross 
references  under  each. ) 
Meals,  time  for.     (See 

Time  for  meals.) 
Mechanics,  exemption 
of,  from  license  tax. 
(See  License  tax.) 
Mechanics,  exemption 
of,  from  manufactur- 
ers' taxes: 

Philippine  Islands . . 
Mechanics'  liens,  digest 

of  laws  relating  to 

Mediation.     (See  Arbi- 
tration.) 
Medical  attendance  for 
employees  in  smelting 
works: 

New  Mexico 

Michigan,  1905 

1907 

Mine  employees,   asso- 
ciations of: 

Kansas 

Michigan 

Mine  explosions,  inves- 
tigation of: 

United  States 

Mine  inspectors.      (See 

Inspectors,  mine.) 
Mine  regulations: 

Alabama 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


Arizona... 
Arkansas.. 

California. 


51-92 


784 


403-405 
559,560 


99-105 
108,109 


Colorado . 

Idaho 


Illinois. 


Illinois  (I>). 


Indiana 

Indiana  (D). 
Iowa 


1386 


Kansas 

Kentucky 

Kentucky  (D). 
Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 


373-379 
393-403 

422-426 


1  62  j 


57 
70 


328  , 


704-708 
765-768  I. 


Montana 

Nevada 

New  Jersey.. 
New  Mexico. 
New  York... 


Bulletin. 


No. 


59 


Page. 


708-711 

1085-1089 
768-774 
651-054 


77 


326-327 
333.334 

349  358 


73 


478-486 
549,  i 550 
56.%,  566 

G5i  002 
en-mo 

684-686 
691-696 
706-712 

725 
754,755 

702 
784-786 

819-821 


61 
4 

67 

m 
m 

71 

I74 

74  ! 

461   | 

:\74 

,70 


J63 


j  684-686  | 
I  691-096  V 
I    706-712  J 


101 


3S5 


577-581 
€54-650 


414 


639-640 
352-354 


1016-1048 


1076-1078 

265,206 

866-868 
214-2.6 
444-440 
382-385 
569-577 
2U0-273 

864-866 

277 

1080-  10S2 

278  2M) 

76!  7(3 

883-WJ7 


76 
72 
63 


578-."*') 

:oo3 

1029, 1030 

650-652 

537 


191 


4fiK.  4ro 
404,405 


Digitized  by 


Google 


1024 


Liability 
for  in ju i 
ees— Co  j 
Colore- 

Colon 

Conm 
Dist.  < 
Fioric 
Flori< 

Georg 

Dlino- 

Iillno 

India 

India 
Iowa 
Iowa 

Kan- 
Kan: 
Kent 
Mar; 

Ma, 

Ma- 

Mid 

Mln: 

Min: 

Mis, 

MLs 

Mis 

Mor 

Ne^ 

Ne\ 


Nc- 
No- 

No: 

No 
Oh 

Oh 

Ok 
Or 

PI' 
Po 
So 

So 

So 

T( 


V 
V 

w 
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Negligence  of  operators 
of  steam  boilers: 

Arizona 

California 

Idaho 

Minnesota 

Montana 


New  York 

North  Dakota 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

South  Dakota 

Negligent  fellow-serv; 
ant  to  be  named  in 
verdict: 

Minnesota 

Nevada,  1905 

1907 

New  Hampshire,  1905. . . 
1907... 

New  Jersey,  1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

New  Mexico,  1905 

1907 

Newsboy  law: 

Massachusetts 

New  York 

New  York,  1904 

1905 

1906 

1907 

Night  work.    (See  Chil- 
dren, night  work  by; 
Women,  night  work 
by.) 
Nonresidents,    employ- 
ment  of,    as    armed 
guards.    (See  Armed 
guards.) 
North  Carolina,  1905.... 
1907.... 

North  Dakota,  1907 

Notice  of  intention  to 
terminate  employ- 
ment. (See  Employ- 
ment, termination  of, 
notice  of.) 
Notice  of  reduction  of 
wages.  (See  Wages, 
reduction  of,  notice 
of.) 

O. 

Obligations  of  employ- 
ers,   etc.    (See    Em- 
ployment or  labor.) 
Obstructing  mail: 

United  States 

Ocean  mail  service. 
American  vessels  and 
crews  for: 

United  States 

Offenses.  (See  Negli- 
gence.) 

Ohio,  1904 

1906 

Oklahoma,  constitution. 
Ore,  weighing,  at  mines: 

Alabama 

Oregon,  1905 

1907 

Overtime  labor,  pay- 
ment for: 

California 

Michigan 

New  York 

Pennsylvania 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


115 

138 

272 

601,602 

704-706 

801,840 

843 

873 

1066 

1080 

1125 


615 


1333 


1334 


Bulletin. 


No. 


108 : 


131 

547  | 
804  I 
1033  I 


586-689 

1032-1036 

589-591 

1036 

1012-1019 

904,905 

774-777 

399-402 

1093,1094 

653 

711,719 
765-767 
712-718 
905-907 
458-471 
402-409- 


908 
409,410 
410-412 


378-384 
777-779 
412,413 


258-260 
621-624 


Oyster  men: 

Maryland 

North  Carolina.. 


Payment  of  wages  due 
deceased  employees: 

Alabama 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

Pennsylvania 

Payment  of  wages  due 
discharged  employ- 
ees: 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  (D) 

Colorado 

Kansas 

New  Jersey 

South  Carolina. 
Payment  of 
barrooms: 
California 
Payment  of 
scrip: 
Arizona. . 


in 


in 


Arkansas 

Arkansas  (D). 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


471,472 
861 


99 

250,251 

632 


116 
124 


187 
386 
765 
1105 


139 


117 
127 


Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri  (D).... 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico.... 

New  York 

North  Carolina.. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 

South  Carolina. . 


186, 187 

240 

290 

339,340 

352,365 

377,378 

391 

436 

476,477 

494 

548,549 


710, 711 


759,760 
786 
804 

853,854 


Tennessee l{im>\\?7 

1168,1169 
1199 


Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Payment  of  wages, 
modes  and  times  of: 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 


Indiana  (D). 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky... 
Maine 

Maryland 


1067, 1068 
1105, 1109 
1110 


1202 
1222 
1255 
1284 


116 
127 
150,151 
187,188 
207,208 
257 
295,322 
338-340 


377,378 
386 

417,421 
427 
455 

464,476 
477 

493-495 


Bulletin. 


No.      Page. 


78! 


628 


699,700 


350,351 

1045 

384-386 


576 


56  |      309-311 
63*| 587 


72  I  653 

69        461,462 


623 


714,715 


65  |  363 

'i7'{"i\\',ii2 


174  '      242,243 


57         704,705 


63675— No.  79—09- 


-26 
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Page. 


Bulletin. 


No.      Page. 


Tenth 
Special. 


Page. 


Bulletin. 


No.      Page- 


Pay  men  t  of  wages, 
modes  and  times  of— 
Concluded. 


Massachusetts. 


Minnesota 

Missouri 

New  Hampshire — 
New  Jersey 

New  York 


523-625 
£07,698 


1066, 1087 
770 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Vermont 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Payment  of  wages  of 
seamen.    (See       Sea- 
men.) 
Payment  of  wages,  re- 
fusal of: 

Minnesota 

(See  also  Suits  for 
wages.) 
Peddlersr  license.    (See 

License  tax.) 
Penalty      for     misde- 
meanors.   (See    Mis- 
demeanors.) 

Pennsylvania.  1905 

1906 

1907 

Pensions  for  employees 
of  corporations: 

Pennsylvania 

Peonage: 

Nevada 

United  States 


674,677 

788 

760,761 

779,780 

804,805 

827,828 

925,926 

1041 

1091 

1105 

1132, 1133 


1019 


78 


629 


1202,1203 
1256 
1209 
1312 


603 


71 


Profit  sharing  by  cor- 
porations: 

Connecticut 

Massachusetts. 

Protection  of  alien  la- 
borers.  (S«  Alien  la- 
borers.) 
Protection  of  employees 
as  candidates  for  office: 

Wyoming 

Protection  of  employees 
as  members  of  labor 
organisations: 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Kansas , 

Kaasas(D) 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Nevada 

Nevada  (D) 

New  Jersey 

NewYork :.. 

New  York  (D) 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

Wisconsin 

United  States 


199 
529,530 


1304 


*      m 

180,181 
196 
273 
326 
414 


514 
612,613 
733,734 


756 
797,798 


9^8 
9*9 
1063,1064 
1081 
1279 
1377 


366-360 

780 

624-630 


United  States  (D).. 

Protection  of  employees 
as  members  of  na- 
tional guard: 


United  States  (D)... 

Pesthouse,  erection  of, 
for  employees: 

New  Mexico 

Philippine  Islands,  1904. 
1906. 
1907. 
Picketing: 

Alabama 

Colorado 

(See   also    Interfer- 
ence with  employ- 
ment.) 
Plumbers,  examination, 
etc..  of.    (See  Exami- 
nation, etc.) 
Police       officers.    (See 

Armed  guards.) 
Policemen,  employment 
of,  as  laborers: 

Maryland 

Poll  tax  of  employees, 
liability  of  employers 
for.  (See  Liability  of 
employers  for  taxes 
of  employees.) 

Porto  Rico,  1904 

Powers  of  corporations, 
restriction  of: 

Pennsylvania 

Preference     of    wages. 
(See    Wages   as   pre- 
ferred claims.) 
Printing,   public.    (See 
Public  printing.) 


070 

728 
1323,1381 


695,696 
1022-1029 


788 


394,3 


385 

1,395 

630 


111 


62 


330 


492,  <93 


981,1030 


59 


New  York 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

Protection  of  employees 
as  traders.    (See  Coer- 
cion of  employees.) 
Protection  of  employees 
as  voters: 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 


798 

1213,1214 


Mississippi 

Missouri. 

Montana 

Nevada 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

NewYork 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Philippine  Islands. 

Porto  Rico 

South  Carolina 


112 

114,115 
118 
137 
168 
197 
214 

237,238 
272 
327 
3C8 
3S8 

427,428 
435 
460 
407 
563 

580,581 

606,606 
626 

649,650 

703,704 
733 

778,779 
783 
800 
860 

896,897 

938,939 
970 


1077,1080 
1107 


79 


70 


78 


ail 


591,502 


216-221 

6i3-ea» 

634-048 


1Q03 


776,777 


630 
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Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


Bulletin. 


No.      Page. 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


Bulletin. 


No.     Page. 


Tennessee.. 


Utah 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

(See  alto  Time  to 
vote.) 
Protection  of  em] 
of  electric  com] 

Massachusel 
Protection  of  employees 
on  buildings: 

California 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Kft"$ftg 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Missouri 


1124 

/1127,1130 

\         1134 

1173,1174 

1242 


Protection  of 
Concluded. 
Maryland 
Massachusetts, 


138,141 


363,364 


470,471 
509 


New  York 

New  York  (D) 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Wisconsin 

Protection  of  employees 
on  street  railways: 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 


827 


904,906 

900 

1291,1292 


180,190 
200,201 


331 
367 
406 


Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon 

South  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Protection  of  employees. 
(See  Fire  escapes  on 
factories;  Guards  on 
threshing  machines; 
Inspection  of  factories, 
etc.;  Mine  regulations; 
Railroads,  safety  ap- 
pliances on.) 
Protection  of  wages: 

California 


532,533 
551,552 

596,597 
638 


721 

743,744 

773 

836,837 

860 

902 

940,941 

HOti 

1139 

1172 

1181,1182 

1206 

1223 

1259, 12o0 

1275 


1052,1068 
262-286 


1083,1084 


319,320 


624,625 
915,916 


718 


703,704 

1084,1085 

772 


72 


648,649 


64 


70 


60 


906,907 

777 

714 


Colorado 

Connecticut 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Indiana 

Kansas. 

Louisiana 


(    132,139  \ 
\    149,150  / 


132,139 

149,150 

182,183 

199 

230 

242 

266,274 

329-332 

405 

432,411 


Texas. 
Vermont. 
Virginia.. 
Washington., 
sconsin 


Wiscoi 

United  States 
United  States  (D) 
{See  also  Exemption 
of  wages;  Forced 
contributions;  Lia- 
bility of  railroad 
companies  for 
debts  of  contract- 
ors for  labor;  Lia- 
bility of  stock- 
holders of  corpo- 
rations  for  wage 
debts;  Wages   as 
preferred  claims. ) 
Public  buildings,  con- 
tract work  on: 

California 

Public  carriers,  Intem- 
perate employees  on. 
(See  Intemperate  em- 
ployees; Intoxication.) 
Public  employment  of- 
fices,   (pee    Employ- 
ment offices.) 
Public  printing,  bureau 
of: 
Philippine  Islands. . 
Public  printing  office, 
employees  in: 

California 

Kansas 

Philippine  Islands. . . 

United  States 

Public  printing  to  be 
done  within  the  State: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Kansas 

North  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Public  printing,  union 
label  to  be  used  on: 

Montana 

Nevada 

Public  service  corpora- 
tions, employment  by: 

Massachusetts 

Public  supplies,  prefer- 
ence of  domestic  prod- 
ucts for: 

California 

North  Dakota. 

United  Slates 


130 


1069,1070 


130 


1009,1070 
1332,1333 


105 


264 
291 

384 
862,865 


1162 


707 
726 


537 


131,132 

864 

1321,1323 


717,718 
86*-»58 


61 


1083 


66 


354 


79 


971 
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No. 


Page. 


Public  works,  employ- 
ment of  aliens  on.  (See 
Aliens,  employment 
of,  etc.) 

Public  works,  hours  of 
labor  on.  (See  Hours 
of  labor.) 

Public  works,  injuries  of 
employees  on: 
Philippine  Islands. . . 

Public  works,  labor  on: 


New  York. 


Public  works,  pref- 
erence of  domestic 
materials  for: 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Missouri  (D) 

New  Mexico 

United  States 

Public  works,  pref- 
erence of  resident  la- 
borers on: 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

.  Porto  Rico 

(See     also    Aliens, 
employment  of.) 
Public  works,  rates  of 
wages    of   employees 
on.    (See     Rates     of 
wages,  etc.) 
Public  works,  retention 
of  wages  of  employ- 
ecson: 

California 

Public  works,  vaccina- 
tion of  employees  on: 
Virginia 


Railroad  bridges,  etc.: 
Vermont , 

Railroad  cars,  refusal 
to  move.  (See 
Strikes  of  railroad 
employees.) 

Railroad  companies,  li- 
ability of,  for  debts 
of  contractors  for 
labor.  (See  Liabil- 
ity of  railroad  com- 
panies.) 

Railroad  companies  li- 
ability of,  for  inju- 
ries to  employees. 
(See  Liability  of  em- 
ployers.) 

Railroad  companies,  li- 
ability  of,   to   work- 
men not  employees: 
Pennsylvania 

Railroad       employees, 
complaints  by: 
Massachusetts 


304 


905 
470 


615 
670,671 


1330 


446,447 


607-699 
1094 


805,806 
1079 


708 
1094 


60 


Railroad   employees. 

disobedience  of. 

(See  Negligence,  etc.) 
Rail  road    employees, 

examination,  etc.,  of. 

(See       Examination, 

etc.) 
Railroad   employees, 

false       charges 

against: 

Arkansas 

Missouri 


1032,1033 


530 


125 
636 


330 

717 


715 


Rail  road   employees, 

forced    contributions 

from.      (See    Forced 

contributions.) 
Rail  road    employees, 

hours    of    labor    of. 

(See  Hours  of  labor, 

etc.) 
Rail  road   employees, 

influencing,     not    to 

wear  uniforms: 

New  York 

Rail  road   employees, 

etc.,   intoxication  of. 

(See  Intoxication.) 
Rail  road   employees, 

negligence    of     (See 

Negligence,  etc.)  - 
Rail  road   employees, 

protection    of.      (See 

Railroads,    safety 

appliances  on.) 
Railroad    employees, 

qualifications   of. 

(See       Examination, 

etc.,  of  railroad  em- 


Rail  road    employees, 
rules    for.     (See 
Rules,  etc.) 
Rail  road   employees, 
strikes   of.     (See 
Strikes,  etc.) 
Railroad  employees  to 
be    paid    when    dis- 
charged.    (See    Pay- 
ment  of   wages   due 
discharged     employ- 
ees.) 
Railroad   employees, 
voting  by: 

Kansas 

Railroad  inspectors. 
(See  Inspectors,  rail- 
road.) 
Railroad  relief  societies. 
(See  Benefit  societies.) 
Railroad  trains,  suffi- 
cient crew  required 
on: 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Indiana 

Maine 

North  Dakota 


Ohio 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Wisconsin 

Railroads,  accidents  on. 

(See  Accidents.) 
Railroads,  competent 
men  to  be  employed 
on.  (See  Examina- 
tion, etc.,  of  railroad 
employees;  Railroads, 
illiterate  employees 
on.) 
Railroads,  construction 
of  caboose  cars  on: 

Montana 

Railroads,    height     of 
bridges,  etc.,  over: 

Arkansas 

Connecticut 

Idaho 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 


117 


200 


455 
866 
926,927 
929 
1102 
1162 


1044 
266,267 


971 
1001 


197 


420 


648 

351 

"644 
276 
1083 
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Railroads,  height  of 
bridges,  etc.,  over- 
Concluded. 

Michigan 

New  Hampshire 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Rhode  Island 

Vermont 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Railroads,  hours  of  la- 
bor of  employees  on. 
(See  Hours  of  labor.) 
Railroads,  illiterate  em- 
ployees on: 

Minnesota 

New  York 

Ohio 

Railroads  In  hands  of 
federal  receivers, 
rights  of  employees  of: 

United  States 

Railroads,  obstructing, 
hindering  operation 
of,  etc.: 

Delaware 

Kentucky 

Mississippi 

(See  also  Abandon- 
ment  of  locomo- 
tives;   Strikes   of 
railroad  em- 
ployees.) 
Railroads,  rules  for  em- 
ployees  on.     (See 
Rules,  etc.) 
Railroads,  safety  appli- 
ances on: 

Arkansas 

Colorado 

Colorado  (D) 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Illinois 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 


Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 

New  York 


Ohio. 
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special. 


Page. 


555,556 
740 
902 


1092 
1196 


002 
837,838 


1377 


217 
420 


182 


Philippine  Islands . 

Rhone  Island 

South  Carolina 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Virginla(D) 

Washington 

Wisconsin 

United  States 


199,200 
223 
290 

304,365 

309,370 
420 
442 
456 

530,531 
544 

550,551 

553-555 

594,595 
631 

634,635 

715 

737 

'    834-836 

[  838 

808-902 

1073,1074 

1091,1092 

1102 

1162 

U96 
1206 
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78 


59 


Page. 


623,624 


715 
1000 
1095 


379 


73  1046 

73'  "ioivioig 


1078-1090 
f  267-269 
[    273,274 


.1. 


654 
1022,1023  ! 


76  1025,1026 


United  States  (D). 


1230,1231 

1274 
U369-1371 
[1387, 1388 


406 

384 

777-779 


363 
971 
715 


955,9.'* 

982 

985-987 

917,918 

414,415 

299-309 
369-361 
385-389 
377-381 
678-581 


Railroads,  shelters  for 
workmen  on: 

Arkansas 

Arkansas  (D) 

Kansas 

Railroads,  structures 
near  tracks  of: 

Ohio 

Rates  of  wages  for  over- 
time on  street  rail- 
ways: 

California 

Rates  of  wages  of  em- 
ployees of  public 
printing  offices: 

California 

Kansas 

Philippine  Islands . . 

United  States 

Rates  of  wages  of  em- 
ployees on  public 
works: 

California 

Delaware 

Hawaii 

Indiana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  York 

Rates  of  wages  of  weav- 
ers, etc. ,  to  be  posted: 

Massachusetts 

Receivers  of  railroads, 
rights  of  employees  of: 

United  8tates 

Recommendation,    let- 
ters   of.      (See    Em- 
ployers* certificates.) 
Reduction  of  wages,  no- 
tice of.    (See  Wages, 
reduction    of,    notice 
of.) 
Registration.     (See  Ex- 
amination.) 
Relief  societies.      (See 

Benefit  societies.) 
Repayment  of  em- 
ployers'  advances. 
(See    Employers' 
advances.) 
Resident  laborers,  pref- 
erence of,  on  public 
works.     (See   Public 
works.) 
Restriction       of      em- 
ployees    In    trading. 
See  Coercion.) 

Rhode  Island,  1904 

1905 

1907 

Right  of  action  for  in- 

{uries.  (See  Injuries.) 
ghts  of  labor.  (See 
Employment  of  la- 
bor.) 
Rules  for  railroad  em- 
ployees: 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Philippine  Islands . . 

S. 

8afety  appliances.  (See 
Fire  escapes  on  fac- 
tories; Guards  on 
threshing  machines, 
etc.;  Inspection  of 
factories;  Railroads, 
safety  appliances  on.) 

Safety  lamps.  (See 
Mine  regulations.) 
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130 


1070 
1332,1333 


149 
223,224 


713,725 
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524 
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Sailors.     (See  Seamen.) 

Sailors'  boarding 
houses.  (See  Lodg- 
ing houses,  sailors'.) 

Salt  workB,  negligence 
of  employees  In: 
New  York 

Scaffolding,  etc.  (See 
Protection  of  em- 
ployees en  buildings.) 

Screening  coal.  (See 
Weighing  coal,  etc.) 

Scrip,  payment  of  wages 
in.  (See  Payment  of 
wages  in  scrip.) 

Seamen: 

Alabama 

California 


Florida 

Georgia 

Louisiana 

Maine. 

Maryland 

Missouri 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

Philippine  Islands. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Texas 

Washington 


105 

135 

230,232 

234,238 

230 

248,249 

436-438 

443 

459 

474 

644-646 

869,870 

939,940 


United  States. 


Seamen,  American,  for 
ocean  mail  service: 

United  States 

Seamen.    (See  Lodging 

houses,  sailors'.) 
Seamen's  hospitals: 

United  States 

Seats  for  employees  in 
stores,  etc.: 

Florida 

Seats    for    female   em- 
ployees: 

Alabama 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia. 

Georgia 

Indiana 

Iowa 


11107,1111 

\         1112 

1122,1123 

1165 

1230 

{1322 
1334-1336 
1343-1369 
1380,1381 


1334 


1377,1378 


71 


Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 

New  York 


235 


109 

144 

165 

208 

218,219 

228,229 

247 

325,346 

381 

392 


Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Rhode  Island . . . 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Utah 


439, 447 

466,468 

520 

647 

589 

635,643 

724 

741 

752,753 

806,824 

828 

908,909 

949 

975, 1044 

1065 

1108,1109 


1174,1175 


73 


394,395 


719 

237,238 

400 


Seats  for  female  employ- 
ees—Concluded. 

Virginia 

Washington 

WestVlrignia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Seats  for  horse-car  driv- 
ers: 

New  Jexsey 

Security  for  wages.  (See 
Protection  of  wages.) 
Service.    (See  Employ- 
ment of  labor.) 
Services,  compensation 
for: 

Indiana 

Set-offs  not  to  defeat  ex- 
emptions of  wages: 

Alabama 

Sex  no  disqualification 
for  employment: 

California 

Illinois 

Washington 

Shipping  masters.    (See 
Lodging  houses,  sail- 
ors'; Seamen.) 
Slave  labor: 

Nevada , 

Philippine  Islands. . 
Smelting  works,  hours 
of  labor  In.  {See 
Hours  of  labor  in 
mines,  smelters,  etc.) 
Smelting  works,  medi- 
cal attendance  for  em- 


ployees in: 


677 


656 
662 

667,668 
670 

671,672 
676 
680 
690 
693 
695 
698 
700 

703,704 
710 
716 
721 
723 
729 
742 
749 
750 

758,765 

774 
779,780 
784 
792 
794,795 
798 
800 


*,ew  Mexico 

Smoking  in  factories: 

Minnesota 

Society  of  labor  and  In- 
dustry: 

Kansas 

Soliciting  money  from 
employees.  (See  Em- 
ployment, foremen, 
etc..  accepting  fees 
for  furnishing.) 

South  Carolina,  1904 

1905.... 
1907.... 

South  Dakota,  1907 

Special  stock  for  em- 
ployees of  corpora- 
tions: 

Massachusetts 

Statistics,  collection  of: 

Hawaii 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Ohio 

Utah 

(See  also  Bureau  of 
labor.) 
Stay    of  execution    in 
suits  for  wages.    (See 
Suits  for  wages.) 
Steam    boilers,    inspec- 
tion of.    (See  Inspec- 
tion, etc.) 
Steam      boilers,    negli- 
gence of  operators  of. 
(See  Negligence,  etc.) 
Steamboats,  employees 

on.    (See  Seamen.) 
Steamboats,      employ- 
ment   of    unlicensed 
engineers  on: 
Alabama 


1206 
1229,1234 
1262 
1281 
1315 


769 


802 

804,805 

808,809 

814 

815 


106 


129 
281 
1224 


728 

1069 


784 
603 

407-410 


661 
684 
804 


253 

581 

664,665 

688,689 

887,888 


73 


60 


57 


79 


714,715 
360 
631 
631 


703 


980 


107 
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Steamboats,  inspection 
of.    (See    Inspection, 
etc.) 
Steamboats,  negligence 
of      employees      on. 
(See  Negligence,  ate.) 
Steam  engineeis,  exam- 
ination, etc.,  of.    (See 
Examination,  eta) 
Stevedores: 

Maryland 

North  Carolina 

Stock,  special,  for  em- 
ployees of  corpora- 
tions: 

Massachusetts 

Stockholders,     liability 
of.    (See  Liability  of 
stockholders,  etc  > 
Stone    worked    within 
the    State    preferred 
for    use    on    public 
buildings.    (See  Pub- 
lic works,  preference 
of  domestic  materials 
for.) 
Btreet  railways,  exami- 
nation, etc.,   of  em- 
ployees on.    (See  Ex- 
amination, etc.) 
Street  railways,  boon 
of  labor  of  employees 
on.    (See    Hours    of 
labor,  etc.) 
Street  railways,   negli- 
gence of  employees  on: 

Louisiana 

Street  railways,  pay  for 
overtimes  labor  on: 

California 

Street  railways,  protec- 
tion of  employees  on. 
(See  Protection  of  em- 
ployees.) 
Street  railways,  rights 
and  remedies  of  em- 
ployees on: 

South  Carolina 

Street  railways,  safety 
appliances  on: 
New  Hampshire.. 
Street    railways,    seats  ( 
lor  drivers  on:  , 

New  Jersey 

Strike,  notice  of.  in  ad-  j 
vertlsements  for  la-  . 
borers: 

Illinois 

Montana 

Oregon 

Trnnpssoe 

8trikes  of  railroad  em-  i 
ployees: 

Delaware 

Illinois 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Maine 

Mississippi 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania 

(Sec  also  Abandon- 
ment of  locomo-  I 
tives ;    Railroads,  j 
obstructing,  etc.) 
Strikes,  participation  in,  ' 
not  to  be  bar  to  em- 
ployment: ! 
Minnesota i 


492 
852,853 


529,530 


Strikes.  (See  Arbitra- 
tion of  labor  disputes; 
Conspiracy,  labor 
agreements  not;  Inter- 
ference with  employ- 
ment.) 
Suits  for  injuries.    (See 

Injuries,  etc.) 
Suits  for  wages: 

California 

Georgia 

Idaho 


173 


nUnois , 

Towa , 

Louisiana... 
Michigan.... 
Minnesota... 
Missouri 

New  York.. 

North 


Ohio 

Oklahoma.. ... 
Oklahoma  (D). 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania,. 

Texas 

Utah 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

United  States. 


272 
281,282 

286 

380 
440,441 
541, £62 
508,599 

C35 
792,844 

845 

872 
920,921 

923 
932,933 


640 
235 


/    920,921   \ 
\     „  ??3  / 


435 
131 


(Set  alio  Payment 
of  wages;  Protec- 
tion of  wages; 
Wages  as  pre- 
ferred claims.) 
Sunday  labor: 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Colorado 


1106  i. 


1036 


769 


296.29* 

711.712 

050,051 

1140 


216,217 

290, 291 

387, 3M 

420 

458, 4» 

6i9 

7S2 

971,972 


626 


Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Alaska... 
District  of  Columbia. 

Florida 

Georgia 

Georgia  (D) 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maine(D) 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

NewMexioo 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio , 

Oklahoma 

Oregon, 


1038,1043 
1163 
1176 
1276 

1314, 1315 
1335 


118 
171 
196, 197 
190-201 
218,220 
224 
296,227 
231,239 
247,248 


906 
406,406 


908,961 
623 


}» 


1053 


255,256 


280,281 
324,325 
383 
387 
421 
435,436 
459 


457 
243.244 
333,334 

642 


74 


267 


468  | 
501 

563  i 

601  I. 

630  . 

638  . 

704  . 

723,724  . 

739  . 

769,770  '. 

783  . 

841,842  I. 

851,862  . 

872,876  . 

926  . 

930  . 

939,940  i. 


I  G8 


221 


157 
175 


711 
6£4 
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Sunday  labor— Conc'd. 

Pennsylvania 

Porto  Rico 

Rhodcr  Island 

Rhode  Island  (D).. 

South  Carolina 


South  Dakota.. 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

(See    aUo    Weekly 
day  of  rest.) 
Sweating  system: 

Connecticut 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Maryland 

Maryland  (D) 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  Jersey 

New  York 


mo2,mo 
\      1111 

1124 

/1127,1128 

\         1131 

1163, 1164 

1179,1180 

1198 
1201-1203 
1229,1239 

1244 
1280,1281 

1313 


203,204 

284-286 

347 

467-468 


Ohio 

Pennsylvania . 
Wisconsin 


Taxes  of  employees, 
liability  of  employers 
for.  (See  Liability  of 
employers,  etc.) 
Telegraph  and  telephone 
companies,  investiga- 
tion of: 

United  States 

Telegraph  operators, 
age  of  employment  of, 
on  railroads: 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Wisconsin 

Telegraph  operators, 
examination,  etc.,  of: 

Georgia 

Telegraph  operators, 
hours  of  labor  of. 
(See  Hours  of  labor  of 
employees  on  rail- 
roads.) 
Telegraph,  etc.,  wires 
crossing  railroads. 
(8ee  Railroads,  height 
of  bridges,  etc.,  over.) 
Telegraph  poles,  size, 
height,  etc.,  of: 

Wyoming 

Tenement  manufac- 
tures. (See  Sweating 
system.) 

Tennessee,  1905 

1907 

Termination  of  employ- 
ment. (See  Employ- 
ment of  labor;  Em- 
Sloyment,  termina- 
on  of,  notice  of.) 

Texas,  1905 

1907 
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910,911 
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1288-1290 


170 
241 


837,838 


241 
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67 


60 


77 


61 


861,862 


716,717 


831,832 

839 

857,858 

999-1002 


880,881 
895 
907 


925 
936,937 
953-956 
982-984 


416 


666 
679 
1031 
767 
1000,1001 


1095 


361,362 
968-971 


363 
971-979 


Threats.    (See    Intimi- 
dation.) 
Time  for  meals  to  be 
allowed  employees: 

California 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Time  to  vote  to  be  al- 
lowed employees: 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Hawaii 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Kentucky 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. . 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

South  Dakota. . 


Utah 

West  Virginia. 

(See  also  Protection 
of  employees   as 
voters.) 
Trade-marks     of     me- 
chanics: 

New  Jersey 

Trade-marks    of    trade 
unions,  etc.: 

Alabama 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California •. 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Connecticut  (D) 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 
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151 
347 


439,447 
619 
674 

815,823 


974,1046 


112 


130 
167 
255 
281 
332 

367,368 
388 

417,421 
422 
469 
497 
580 

649,650 


799,800 
920 
935 
1116 
1127 
1174 
1242 


779 


110 
115,116 


130 

184-186 
211,212 


Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. . 

New  Jersey 

New  Jersey  (D)... 

New  York 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 


220,221 
235-237 

240 
265,266 

274 
291-293 
360-362 
383,384 
410,411 
426,427 
445,446 
451,452 
464,465 
499,500 
563-565 
603-605 
668-670 
705,708 
719,720 


741,742 
773-778 
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839 
694 
700 
715 
879 
763 
776 
777 
946,954 


1044 


710 


1030,1031 


354,355 
330 
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889-891 


806 
905-907 
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936-938 
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Trade -marts  of  trade 
unions,  etc.— Conc'd. 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Dakota. , 

Tennessee , 


Texas.. 
Utah.. 


Virginia 

Washington. 
West  Vfrginii 

Wisconsin... 

Wyoming.... 
(See     also 


Public 

union 

abel  to  be  used 

on.)- 

Trade    unions.       (See 

Labor  organizations.) 

Trading,    coercion     of 

employees  in.      (See 

Coercion.) 

Trains  for  workingmen: 

Massachusetts 

Truck   system.       (See 

Company  8  tores.) 
Trustee  process,  exemp- 
tion of  wages  from. 
(See  Exemption  of 
wages  from  execu- 
tion, etc.) 

U. 

Uniforms,     influencing 
railroad       employees 
not  to  wear: 
New  York 

Union  label.  (See  Pub- 
lic printing,  union  la- 
bel to  be  used  on; 
Trade-marks  of  trade 
unions.) 

Union  labor  to  be  em- 
ployed     on     public 
works: 
Nebraska 

United  States,  1903-1904. 
1904-1905. 

1905-1900. 

1906-1907. 
1907-1908. 


Utah,  1905.. 
1907.. 


V. 

Vaccination  of  em- 
ployees in  paper  mills: 

Connecticut 

Maine 

Vaccination  of  em- 
ployees on  public 
works: 

Virginia 

Ventilation,  etc.,  of 
mines.  (See  Mine 
regulations.) 

Vermont,  1904 

1906 

Vessels,    inspection   of. 

(See  inspection,  etc.) 

Vessels     of     American 

construction    for 

ocean  mail  service: 

United  States 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


1062,1063 
1095-1097 

1118 
1135,1136 
1159,1160 
1164,1165 
1178,1180 

1181 
1211,1212 
1224-1226 
1257-1259 
1271,1272 
1278,1279 
1304-1306 


725 


207 
449 


1334 
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65 


Page. 


361,362 


719,720 
717-720 

909 
237,238 
397-402 
413-416 

364 
979-981 


73 


854,855 
717 


715,716  ! 
395-397 


Violation  of  contract. 
(See  Employment  of 
labor.) 

Virginia,  1904 

1906 

Volunteer  servants. 
(See  Employment  of 
labor.) 

Voters,  protection  of 
employees  as.  (See 
Protection  of  em- 
ployees, etc.) 

Voting  by  railroad  em- 
ployees; 


Voting,  time  for. 
Time  to  vote.) 


(See 


Wages  as   preferred 
claims: 

Alabama 

Arizona 


Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Alaska 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


389 


97,110 

113,114 

117,118 

126 

136 

190 

195 

214,215 

223 

225 

242 

271,272 

275,288 

289 

327 

337-339 

380,381 

390,392 

445 

456,457 

469,470 

534,535 

561,566 

667 

696,600 

633,640 

701-703 

713,722 

727,728 

733 

738 

748 

New  Jersey U    757-759 

1 1    767,773 
New  Mexico I 

Now  York {   ».« 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 


Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 
Michigan 

Minnesota 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 


Bulletin. 


No. 


Oregon.. 


Pennsylvania.. 

Rhode  Island.. 
South  Dakota.. 
Texas 


860 

871 

921,922 

935,936 

945,946 

972,973 

1038-1040 

1047 

1094 

1123 

1160 

1173,1175 

1176,1179 

1195 


Utah 

Vermont 

Washington '{1228'JgS 

Wisconsin 1268,1276 

Wyoming 1303,1315 

United  States 1379,1380 


Page. 


716, 717 
781,782 


1094 
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Wages,  assignment  of. 
(See  Assignment  of 
wages.) 

Wages,  attachment  of. 
{See  Attachment  of 
wages.) 

Wages,  combinations  to 
fix: 
Louisiana 

Wages,  deducting  from, 
for  benefit  societies. 
(See  Forced  contribu- 
tions.) 

Wages,    discounting. 

.  {See  Payment  of 
wages,  modes  and 
times  of.) 

Wages  due  deceased 
employees.  (See  Pay- 
ment of  wages  due, 
etc.) 

Wages  due  from  con- 
tractors. (See  Lia- 
bility of  railroad  com- 
panies for  debts,  etc.) 

Wages  due  from  prede- 
cessors, liability  of 
railroad      companies 


Wisconsin. 

Wages,   exemption   of. 

(See    Exemption    of 

wages.) 
Wages,  garnishment  of. 

(See  Garnishment  of 

wages.) 
Wages,    liability  of 

stockholders       for. 

{See      Liability      of 

stockholders,  eta) 
Wages  of  employees  on 

C"  lie   works,  reten- 
of: 

California 

Wages,     payment     of. 
(See  Payment  of 
wages.) 
Wages,  'preference    of. 
(See   Wages   as   pre- 
ferred claims.) 
Wages,    protection    of. 
(Sec     Protection     of 
wages.) 
Wages,  rates  of.     (See 

Rates  of  wages.) 
Wages,  recovery  of. 
(See  Suits  for  wages.) 
Wages,  reduction  of, 
notice  of: 

Missouri 

Texas 

United  States 

Wages,  refusing  to  pay: 

Minnesota. 

Montana 

Wages,  security  for. 
(See     Protection     of 
wages.) 
Wages,  suits  for.    (See 

Suits  for  wages.) 
W  a  g  es,  withholding. 
(See  Forced  contribu- 
tions, etc.) 
Waiver  of  right  to  dam- 
ages. {See  Contracts 
of  employees  waiving 
right  to  damages.) 

Washington,  1905 

1907 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


1274 


633,634 

1162,1163 

1377 

603 


Bulletin. 


No.      Page, 


57 


02 


704 


Water  for  employees  in 
factories: 

Massachusetts 

Water-closets  for  work- 
men on  buildings: 

Michigan 

Weekly  day  of  rest: 

California 

Missouri 

Pennsylvania 

Weighing  coal  at 

Alabama 


Arkansas.. 


Colorado 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Maryland 

Missouri 

Montana 

New  Mexico. 


Ohio. 


Pennsylvania. 
Tennessee 


330 


652 


907-912 
98I-9S8 


Utah 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wyoming 

West  Virginia,  1905 

1907 

Wife's  earnings.  (See 
Earnings  of  married 
women.) 

Wisconsin,  1905 

1907 

Woman  and  child  labor, 
investigation  of: 

United  States 

Women   and   children. 

(See     Children     and 

women.) 

Women,     employment 

of,  general  provisions: 

Delaware 

Indiana 

Louisiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Ohio 

Tennessee 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 


Women,  employment 
of,  in  barrooms,  etc.: 

Arizona 

District  of  Alaska... 

Iowa 

Louisiana 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Missouri 

New  nampshire 

New  York 

Texas 

Vermont 

Washington 

Women,  employment 
of,  in  coal  mines: 

Pennsylvania 


Tenth 

special. 


Page. 


536 


568,569 

138,139 
665 
1041 

100,101 

108 

123,124 

126 

180,188 

189 

311 

363,354 

377,378 

402 

480,481 

051,652 

700,710 

785,786 

879,880 

884 

919,920 

982,983 

,1095,1055 

11129,1130 

1138 

1176,1177 

1221 

/1253, 1254 

\    1262 

1312,1313 


i 


218-220 
346 

447 


908,909 
1134,1135 


224 
370 
435 
469 
545,546 
637 
744 
847 


1199 
1229 


975,976 
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73 


351 


912-914 


914-918 
998-1003 


397 


671-673 

690-692 

699-701 

720,721 

723 

774 

798,799 

807-809 

809,810 

814 


075 
693 
699 
705 
720,721 
728 
749 
767 
975 
801 
804 


781 
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Women,  employment 
of.  (See  Children  and 
women;  Seats  for  fe- 
male employees;  Sex 
no  disqualification  for 
employment.) 
Women,  hours  of  labor 
of: 

Colorado 

Colorado  (D) 

Nebraska 

New  York 

Oregon , 


Oregon  (D) 

Washington , 

{See   also   Children 
and  women.) 
Women,  married,  earn- 
ings  of.    (See    Earn- 
ings of  married   wo- 
men.) 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


191 
724 
949 


1234 


Bulletin. 


No.      Page. 


742 
761-703 
779,780 
877-879 
631-633 
804,805 


Women,  night  work  by; 
Indiana. 


Massachusetts 

Nebraska 

New  York 

New  York  (D) 

Women's  exchanges, 
incorporation  of: 

Indiana 

New  Jersey 

Women's  wages,  col- 
lection, etc.,  of: 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Workingmen's  trains: 

Massachusetts 

Wyoming,  1905 


Tenth 
special. 


Page. 


345 
517 
724 
812 


330 
773 


524 

541 

792,845 


532 


Bulletin. 


No.     Page. 


61 


692 
713 
742 

761,763 
611-613 


718 
720 
755 
768 
773,774 


1094,1095 
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A. 

Page. 

Accident  frequency  In  the  United  States 417,418,422 

Accident  liability  of  coal  mine  employees  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  Great  Britain 458 

Accident  liability  of  electricians  and  linemen 434, 435 

Accident  liability  of  railway  employees: 

Brakemen 447,463 

Conductors 447,448 

Engineers 447, 448 

Firemen 447,449 

Flagmen  and  switchmen 446, 448, 464 

Freight  handlers 448,464 

Gatemen 448,464 

Mail  clerks 446,447 

Trainmen 445 

Accident  liability  of  railway  employees  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  Germany 458 

Accident  liability.    (See  also  Accidents. ) 

Accident  mortality,  estimated,  of  adult  males  in  gainful  occupations  in  the  United  States 418 

Accident  notification,  problem  of. 419 

Accident  prevention,  problem  of 457, 458 

Accident  problem,  railway,  discussion  of 449 

Accident  problem,  social  aspects  of. 458 

Accidental  injury,  degree  of 419-422 

Accidents,  causes  of 423, 456, 457 

Accidents  in- 
Electrical  industries 433-436 

Factories  and  workshops 424-433, 459 ,  460 

chemical  industry 426-428 

explosives,  manufacture  of 428, 429 

iron  and  steel  manufacture 425, 426 

lumber  industry 429, 430 

metal  trades 424,425,459,460 

sawmills 430,431 

textile  industries 431-433 

Life-Saving  Service 455,456 

Mines  and  quarries 436-444,461-463 

coalmines 437,438,461 

Eer  mines 440, 441 
and  silver  mines 441 
mines 438, 439, 462 

lead  and  sine  mines 439, 440 

mineral  oil  industry 442, 443 

quarries 443,444,463 

smelting  and  refining 442, 459 

Railway  transportation 444-449, 464 

Water  transportation 449-155,465 

docks  and  wharves 454 

fisheries 454,455 

navigation 449-453,465 

Agricultural  implement  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 25,26,163 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 61,62,126 

Animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust,  occupations  with  exposure  to,  mortality  from  consumption  in 784-829 

Carpet  and  rug  manufacture 808-813,844,848-858 

Furriers  and  taxidermists 784-789,848-858 

Hatters 789-794, 844-646, 848-658 

Rag  Industry 817-821 

Shoddy  manufacture 813-817 

Silk  manufacture 794-800,844,845,848-858 

Upholsterers  and  hair  mattress  makers 821-825,844-847,855-858 

woolen  and  worsted  manufacture 800-808, 844, 845, 848-868 

Animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust,  summary  of  conclusions  regarding  occupations  with  exposure  to 825-829 

Artisans  and  laborers,  compensation  for  injuries  of,  in  the  service  oftho  United  States 333-335 

B. 

Bakery,  bread,  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 28, 133 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 62,126 

Blacksmithing  and  horseshoeing  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average7l906  and  1907 26,134,135 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 62,63,128 

Boatmen,  accident  liability  of 465 

Boot  and  shoe  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 26,27,163-165 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 63-65,126 
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Page. 

Brakemen,  railway,  accident  liability  of. 447, 463 

Brass  workers,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 661-667,844,845,847-858 

Brick  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 27,28 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 65,66,126 

Bridge  tenders,  accident  liability  «f 465 

British  Old-A go  Pensions  Act  of  1908 549-552 

Building  trades,  hours  of  labor  in,  in  Germany  compared  with  England 545 

Building  trades,  rates  of  wages  in: 

German  Empire 540,541 

German  Empire  and  Great  Britain  compared 543,544 

BuUdifltg  trades,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 28-31,135-143 

Relative,  1390  to  1907 06-69,  MS 

Bulgaria,  census  of  manufactures  in,  digest  of SB9-S64 

O. 

Cabinetmakers,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 771-776, 844-858 

Candy  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 31 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 89,127 

Carpet  and  rug  manufacture,  mortality  from  consumption  of  employees  engaged  in 808-813,844,848-858 

Carpet  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 31 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 70,71,127 

Carriage  and  wagon  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 32,165,106 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 '. 71,72.127 

Cars,  steam  railroad,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  engaged  in  the  saanufactore  ot 

Average,  1906  and  1907 32-34,166-168 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 73-75,127 

Causes  of  accidents  in  the  United  States  and  in  New  York  State,  discussion  of 423,456,  437 

Cement  workers,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 708-711,855-858 

Census  of  manufactures  In  Bulgaria,  digest  of. 550-564 

Charity  relief  and  wage  earnings 676-022 

Age  and  ooajugal  condition  of  recipients  of  charity  relief 882-684 

Causes  of  distress 901-918 

Delinquencies 897-901 

Earnings 888-893 

Kind  of  aid  given 893-897 

Number,  nativity,  and  size  of  families 879-882 

Occupations 885-888 

Summary  of  results  of  study 919-922 

Cuamical  industrv,  accidents  in 426-428 

Chile,  report  on  the  creation  and  initiatory  work  of  the  office  for  the  collection  of  labor  statistics- . .  036,937 

Classification  of  occupations  in  dusty  trades 643,644 

Clothing,  factory  product,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of: 

Average,  1906and  1907 \Z  34,36,143,144 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 75-77,127 

Coal  mine  employees,  accident  liability  of,  in  the  United  States,  compared  with  Great  Britain 458 

Coal  mining,  accidents  in *. 437,438,461 

Compensation  for  industrial  diseases,  in  Great  Britain 369, 370 

Compensation  for  injuries  of  artisans  and  laborers  In  the  service  of  the  United  States 333-335 

Compositors,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 673-675,846,847,855-658 

Conciliation  (Trade  Disputes)  Act,  1896,  proceedings  under,  in  Great  Britain 566,666 

Conductors,  railway,  accident  liability  of. 447, 448 

Consumption  frequency,  degree  of,  statistical  data  and  method  of  determining 641-643 

Consumption,  mortality  from,  In  dusty  trades 633-876 

Brass  workers 661-667,844,845,847-858 

Cabinetmakers 771-776,844-858 

Carpet  and  ru g  manufacture 808-813. 844, 848458 

Cement  workers 708-711,855-868 

Compositors 673-675,846,847,855-858 

Core  makers 718,719,855-658 

Cotton  ginning 727-729 

Cotton  textile  manufacture 729-737,844,845,848-854 

Diamond  cutters 699-701 

Engravers 876-678,844,845,847,855-858 

Flax  and  linen  manufacture 750-757 

Foundrymen  and  motders 716-718,847,856-658 

Furriers  and  taxidermists 784-789,848-858 

Glass  blowers 695,606,846,855-858 

Glass  cutters 696-699, 855-858 

Glass  workers 691-695, 844, 845, 848-854 

Gold  leaf  beaters 660, 661, 855-858 

Grinders 644-649,866-80 

Hatters 789-794,  **-*58 

Hemp  and  cordage  manufacture 757-762 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  manufacture  of 743-746,844,845,847-861 

Jewelers 667-660,847,855-858 

Jute  and  jute  goods,  manufacture  of 782-767 

Lace  manufacture 746-750, 848-854 

Lithographers 719-722,848-888 

Marble  workers 688-891,844-847,865-858 

Paper  and  puip  manufacture 768-771,844,846,848-858 

Paper  hangers 71 4-716, 844. 845. 847-858 

Plasterers 711-714,844-847.855-858 

Polishers 649-652,847,8 
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Potters 701-708,844,845,848-858 

Pressmen 678,846,847 

Printers 007-473,844458 

Rag  hiduatry 817-821 

Shoddy  manulecture 813-817 

Silk  manufacture 764-80),  844, 846, 848-858 

8tone  workers 685-488, 856-858 

Textile  spinners 737-740,847,855-858 

Textile  weavers 740-742,847,855-858 

Tool  and  instrument  makers 053-657,844,845,847-858 

Upholsterers  and  hatr-mattress  makers 831-835,844-847,855-858 

wood  turners  and  carvers 776-780,847-858 

woolen  and  worsted  manufacture 800-808,844,845,848-858 

Consumption,  mortality  from,  in  dusty  trades,  general  summary  of  statistics  relating  to 829-833 

Consumption,  other  respiratory  diseases,  and  all  causes,  deaths  (foe  to,  among  males  in  the  regls- 
tratlon  area  ef  the  United  States,  1000  to  1906,  by  age  groups 859 

Copper  mining,  accidents  In 440,441 

Core  makers,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 718,719,855-868 

Cost  of  living  and  retail  prices 197-200 

Cost  of  living  of  the  working  olasses  in  the  principal  towns  of— 

German  Empire 528-^548 

Great  Britain 836-354 

Cotton  ginning,  mortality  from  consumption  of  employees  engaged  in 727-729 

Cotton  goods  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  In: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 85,36,168,169 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 77,78,127 

Cotton  textile  manufacture,  mortality  from  consumption  of  employees  engaged  in.  729-737, 844, 846, 848-854 


Deaths  from  accidents,  estimated  number  of,  among  adult  males  in  gainful  occupations  in  the 

United  States 418 

Deaths  from  accidents.    {See  aUo  Accidents. ) 
Decisions  of  courts  affecttng  labor 
Employers'  liability— 

employment  of  children— age  Ilinit— certificates— negligence 371,372 

employment  of  children— age  limit— constitutionally  of  statute— unlawful  employment  as 

cause  of  injury 584-586 

employment  of  children— violation  of  statute— defenses— dlsoovering  age *.  —  953-955 

employment  of  children— violation  of  statute— negligence— remedies 577, 578 

fellow-servant  law— contracts  with  relief  department— release—  validity 372-377 

railroad  companies— automatic  couplers— repair 377-381 

railroad  companies— federal  statute— validity  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Territories. .  582-584 
railroad  companies— safety-appliance  law— maintenance  of  statutory  condition— delegation 

of  legislative  power 578-581 

railroads— telltales— conformity  to  law  as  defense 955, 956 

railway  relief  associations— status 617-620 

railway  relief  funds— contracts— release 372-877 

railway  relief  funds— contracts  limiting    liability— effect  of  statute— construction— dis- 
ability  386-388 

Employment  of  children— age  limit— constitutionality 381,382 

Employment  of  labor— agreements  between  mine  owners— conspiracy— evidence £86-596 

Hours  of  labor  of  employees  on  railroads— constitutionality  of  statute— effect  of  federal  on  state 

law 382-384 

Injunction— violation— contempt— persons  not  parties  to  original  bill— notice—  nature  of  pro- 
ceedings   961-965 

Interference  with  employment— intimidation 596,597 

Labor  organizations- 
benefits— construction  of  by-laws 603*604 

boycott— action  for  damages— attachment—  unincorporated  associations  as  parties 597-601 

boycott— Injunction— freedom  of  speech— conspiracy— remedies 604-608 

collection  of  fines— conspiracy 392,393 

enforcement  of  rules— open  shop— strikes— injunction— parties 393-395 

expulsion  of  members— forfeiture  of  benefit  policy- measure  of  damages— acts  of  third 

parties 608-617 

protection  of  employees  as  members— constitutionality  of  statute 586-596 

strikes— picketing- injunction— conspiracy— evidence 586-596 

unincorporated  associations  as  parties  to  action— attachment  far  damages 597-601 

violation  of  trade  agreements -right  to  strike—  acts  of  officers—  injunction 389-392 

Payment  of  wages  in  scrip-  constitutionality  of  statutes— unlawful  discrimination 384-386 

Protection  of  wages— assignment  of  claims— public  work 956-958 

Public  work— proUct  ion  of  wages— contractors'  bonds-assignments  of  claims 956-958 

Railroads— shelters  over  repair  tracks  -constitutionality  and  construction  of  statute 9.r>8~9C0 

Strikes— Injunction  -  picketing— interference  with  employment 965-967 

Strikes— picketing— use  of  streets— municipal  regulation— constitutionality . . .  .• G01-603 

Suits  for  wages— attorneys'  fees— constitutionality  and  construction  of  statute 960, 961 

Diamond  cutters,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 699-701 

Digest  of  recent  foreign  statistical  publications: 

Bulgaria—  . 

Recensement  des  Industries  Encourag^es  par  1'Etat  (31  deoambre,  1904) 559-564 

Chile- 
La  Oftcina  de  Estadlstica  del  Trabajo 936,937 

Great  Britain- 
Compensation  for  Industrial  Diseases 369,370 

Report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  Appointed  to  Consider  whether  the  Post-Office 

should  Provide  Facilities  for  Insurance  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts 566-568 

Sixth  Report  of  Proceedings  under  the  Conciliation  (Trade  Disputes)  Act,  1896 565,566 

Statistics  of  Proceedings  under  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  1897  and  1900,  and 
the  Employers' Liability  Act,  1880,  during  the  year  1906 364-369 
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Engineering  trades,  rat**  of  wages  in:  Page. 

German  Empire  ..;•'"' 540, 541 

German  Empire  and  Great  Britain,  compared 543, 544 

Engineers,  railway,  accident  liability  of 447, 448 

Engravers,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 676-678, 844, 845, 847, 855-858 

E  xplosives,  manufacture  of,  accidents  in 428, 429 

F. 

Factories  and  workshops,  accidents  in 424-433, 450, 460 

Factory  inspectors'  reports  for  Russia,  digest  of 574-576 

Factory  labor  in  India,  report  on  condition  of 568-571 

Farm  laborers,  Mexican,  in  the  United  States 482-485 

Fatal  accident  frequency  in  the  United  States 418, 422 

Fatal  accidents  among  occupied  adult  males  in  the  United  States,  estimated  number  of 418 

Fatal  accidents.    (See  alw  Accidents. ) 

Firemen,  railway,  accident  liability  of. 447, 440 

Fisheries,  accidents  in  the 454, 455 

Flagmen  and  switchmen,  railway,  accident  liability  of 446, 448, 464 

Flax  and  linen  manufacture,  mortality  from  consumption  of  employees  engaged  in 750-757 

Flour  Industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  engaged  in: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 37,170 

Relative.  1890  to  1907 81,82,128 

Food,  cost  of,  for  average  British  and  German  workingman's  budgets,  compared 538, 530 

Food,  quantity  of,  consumed  by  workingmen's  families  in  Germany 635 

Food,  retail  prices  of ,  1890  to  1907 181-332 

Foundry  ana  machine-shop  Industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 37-39,144-149 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 82-84,128 

Foundrymen  and  molders,  mortality  of.  from  consumption 716-718, 847, 855-858 

Freighthandlers,  railway,  accident  liability  of 448,464 

Furniture  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1908  and  1907 39,149,150 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 84,85,128 

Furriers  and  taxidermists,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 784-789, 848-858 

Q. 

Gas  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1908  and  1907 40 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 85,128 

Gatemen,  railway,  accident  liability  of 448,464 

Germany,  cost  of  living  of  working  classes  In 523-548 

G lass  blowers,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 695, 696, 846, 855-858 

Glass  cutters,  mortal!  ty  of,  from  consumption 696-699, 855-858 

Glass  industry,  mortality  from  consumption  of  employees  engaged  in 691-609 

Glass  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1908  and  1907 40,41 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 85^87,129 

Glassworkers,  mortal i ty  of,  from  consumption 691-695, 844, 845, 848-854 

Gold  and  silver  mining,  accidents  in 441 

Gold-leaf  beaters,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 660, 661, 855-858. 

Great  Britain: 

Compensation  for  Industrial  diseases 369,370* 

Cost  of  living  of  the  working  classes  in  the  principal  industrial  towns  of 336-354 

Electrical  accidents  in 435.436> 

Navigation  accidents  in 450-452 

Proceedings  under  Conciliation  (Trade  disputes)  Act,  1896,  in 565, 566- 

Proceedings  under  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  1897  and  1900,  and  Employers'  Liability 

Act,  1880 364-369' 

Report  on  question  of  providing  Insurance  by  post-office  In,  under  Workmen's  Compensation 

Acts 566-56$ 

Textile  accidents  in 432,433 

Grinders,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 644-649, 855-858 

H. 

Harness  Industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1908andl907 * 42,171 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 88,129 

Hats,  fur,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of: 

Average,l9U0  and  1907 42,43,172 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 89-91,129 

Hatters,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 789-794,848-858 

Hemp  and  cordage  manufacture,  mortality  from  consumption  of  employees  engaged  in 757-762* 

Home  life  and  standard  of  living  of  Mexican  laborers 501-604 

Hosiery  and  knit-goods  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 43,172 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 91-93,129 

Hosiery  and  knit  goods,  manufacture  of,  mortality  from  consumption  of  employees  engaged  in. .  743-746. 

cM4 ,  845, 847— 85a 

Hours  of  labor  and  wages,  average,  1906  and  1907: 

By  occupations  and  geographical  divisions 17,18,25-60* 

In  selected  occupations,  by  cities 24,133-162 

In  selected  occupations,  by  Statas 24, 163-180 

Hours  of  labor  and  wages  in  manufacturing  industries,  1890  to  1907 1-180 

Hours  of  labor  and  wages,  relative,  1890  to  1907: 

By  industries 21-24.126-132 

By  occupations 18-21,61-12& 

Hours  of  labor  In  the  building,  engineering,  and  printing  trades  in  Germany  compared  with 
England !?.._..  ....T. .....T!?. \T. 545,54* 

6367&--No.  79-09 27 
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Immigration,  Mexican:  Page. 

Distributing  centers  of 474,  475 

Effects  of,  in  the  United  States 519-522 

Source  of. 466,469 

Income,  average  weekly,  of  workingxnen's  families  in  Germany 534 

Increase  or  decrease  in  wages  and  in  hours  of  labor,  per  cent  of,  in  1907  as  compared  with  average 
for  1890-1899,  by  industries TT _.  10 

Increase  or  decrease  in  wages  and  in  hours  of  labor,  per  cent  of,  in  1907  as  compared  with  1906,  by 
industries 2 

India,  conditions  of  factory  labor  in 568-571 

Industrial  accidents 417-465 

Industrial  diseases,  compensation  for,  in  Great  Britain 369,870 

Industrial  diseases.    (See  also  Consumption;  Diseases.) 

Industrial  statistics  of  Rhode  Island 556,557 

Industries,  manufacturing,  statistics  of: 

Missouri 357,553,554 

New  Jersey 930,931 

Ohio 934 

Rhode  Island 556,557 

Wisconsin 362,363 

Injuries  of  artisans  and  laborers  In  the  service  of  the  United  States,  compensation  for 333-335 

Injury,  accidental ,  degree  of 419-422 

Insurance,  question  of  providing  facilities  for,  by  post-office  in  Great  Britain  under  Workmen's 
Compensation  Acts 566-568 

Iron  and  steel,  bar  iron  and  steel,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 44 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 93,94,129 

Iron  and  steel,  Bessemer  converting,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 44,45 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 95,96,130 

Iron  and  steel,  blast  furnace,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 45 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 94,95,129 

Iron  and  steel  manufacture,  accidents  in 425, 426 

Iron  mining,  accidents  in 438, 439, 462 

Italy: 

Condition  of  employees  in  mines  and  quarries,  1906,  report  on 937-041 

Strikes  and  lockouts  in,  report  on 571-574 

Wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  on  public  works,  1906,  report  on 941,942 

J. 

Jewelers,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 667-660,847,865^858 

Jute  and  jute  goods,  manufacture  of,  mortality  from  consumption  of  employees  engaged  in 762-767 

L. 

Labor  efficiency  of  Mexicans,  effect  of  emigration  upon 504-506 

Laborers  and  artisans,  compensation  for  injuries  of,  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 333-335 

Labor,  factory,  in  India,  conditions  of 568-571 

Labor,  Mexican,  in  the  United  States 466-522 

Labor  organization  in  Mexico,  effects  of  emigration  to  the  United  States  on 516, 617 

Labor  statistics,  digest  of  reports  of  state  bureaus  of: 

Maine 923-926 

Michigan 926-929 

Minnesota 355,356 

Missouri 356-358,653-556 

New  Jersey 930-933 

Ohio 934,935 

Rhode  Island 566-558 

Wisconsin 359-363 

Laborers,  Mexican,  character  of,  and  comparison  with  other  nationalities 496-501 

Lace  manufacture,  mortality  from  consumption  of  employees  engaged  in 746-750,848-854 

Laws  relating  to  labor.    (See  Cumulative  index  of  labor  laws  and  decisions  relating  thereto,  pp.  1005 
to  1037.) 

Lead  and  zinc  mining,  accidents  in 439,440 

Leather  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 46,47,172-174 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 96-98,130 

Life-Saving  Service,  accidents  in  the 455, 456 

Linemen  and  electricians,  acciden t  liability  of 434, 435 

Liquors,  malt,  watjes  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 47,48,150,151 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 98,99,130 

Lithographers,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 719-722, 848-858 

Living  conditions  and  home  life  of  Mexican  laborers 501-504 

Lockouts  and  strikes  in  Italy,  report  on 571-574 

Lumber  industry,  accidents  in 429, 430 

Lumber  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 48,49,174,175 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 100,101,130 

Lumbering  and  woodworking,  Mexican  laborers  employed  in 494 
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Mail  clerks,  mil  way,  accident  liability  of 446,447 

Maine,  statistics  relating  to 923-928 

ChUd  labor 926 

Factories,  mills,  and  shops  bnUt 923 

Labor  laws 926 

Labor  onions 923,924 

Opportunities  for  new  industries 925,926 

Schoolteachers 925 

Women  and  children  in  sardine  factories. . . ...         924 

Women  wage-workers  of  Portland 924,925 

Manufactures  in  Bulgaria,  census  of,  digest  of 559-664 

Manufacturing  industries,  statistics  of: 

Missouri 357,553,551 

New  Jersey 930,931 

Ohio 934 

Rhode  Island 556,557 

Wisconsin 382,363 

Marble  and  stone  work,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 49,50,152,153 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 101-103,130 

Marble  workers,  mortality  of ,  from  consumption 688-691,844-847,855-858 

Metallic  dust,  occupations  with  exposure  to,  mortality  from  consumption  in 644-681 

Brass  workers 661-667 

Compositors 673-675 

E  ngra  vers 676-67  8 

Gold  leaf  beaters 660,661 

Grinders 644-649 

Jewelers 657-660 

Polishers 649-QG2 

Pressmen €576 

Printers 667-4573 

Tool  and  instrument  makers 652-4567 

Metallic  dust,  summary  of  conclusions  regarding  occupations  with  exposure  to 678-4581 

Metal  trades,  accidents  in 424, 425, 459, 460 

Mexican  immigrants  to  the  United  States,  characteristics  of 466,467,  469 

Mexican  Immigration  to  the  United  States,  source  of 468,  409 

Mexican  labor  in  the  United  States: 

Character  of.  and  comparison  with  labor  of  other  nationalities 496-501 

Efficiency  of 504^506 

Home  life  and  standard  of  living  of 501-504 

Method  of  distribution  of 475,476 

Migration  of,  method  and  conditions  of 469-474 

Occupations  of,  miscellaneous 494-496 

Race  prejudice  toward 511-518 

Social  conditions  of 506-5U 

Mexican  labor  in  the  United  States  employed  in- 
Farming 482-485 

Lumbering  and  woodworking  Industries 494 

Mining 485-493 

Railroad  work 477-482 

Mexico,  effects  in,  of  Mexican  emigration  to  the  United  States 513-519 

Michigan,  statistics  relating  to 926-929 

Beet  sugar  and  Portland  cement  industries 027 

Electric  railways 929 

Free  employment  bureaus 928,929 

Furniture,  boot  and  shoe,  corset,  and  refrigerator  industries 028 

Labor  disagreements.  1907 027 

Miscellaneous  industries 327 

Penal  and  reformatory  institutions 927 

Power  used  in  manufacturing 929 

Technical  papers 926 

The  coal  industry 927,928 

Mine  laborers,  Mexican,  wages  of 488-493 

Mineral  dust,  occupations  with  exposure  to,  mortality  from  consumption  in 681-726 

Cement  workers 708-711 

Core  makers 718,719 

Diamond  cutters 699-701 

Foundrymen  and  roxriders 716-718 

Glass  blowers 695,696 

Glass  cutters 696-699 

Glass  workers 691-695 

Lithographers 7 19-722 

Marble  workers 688-691 

Paper  hangers 714-716 

Plasterers 711-714 

Potters 701-708 

Stone  workers 685-688 

Mineral  dust,  summary  of  conclusions  regarding  occupations  with  exposure  to 722-726 

Mineral  oil  industry,  accidents  in 442, 443 

Mines  and  quarries,  accidents  in 436-444 

Mining,  electrical  risk  in 442 

Minnesota,  statistics  relating  to 355, 356 

Accidents  to  labor 355 

Child  labor 355 

Free  employment  office 356 

Labor  organizations 355, 356 
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Missouri,  statistics  relating  to 356-358,553-556 

Free  employment  offices 358,656 

Labor  organizations 358,554,565 

Land,  assessed  valuation  of 357,563 

Land,  Government,  acres  of. : : 357,563 

Manufacturing  industries 357,553,564 

Prison  shops 556 

Products,  surplus,  value  of 356, 357, 553 

Mortality  from  consumption  in  dusty  traces.    (See  Consumption,  mortality  from,  in  dusty  trades.) 

Mortality  from  diseases  of  the  respiratory  system,  other  than  consumption,  in  dusty  trades.    (See 
Diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  other  than  consumption,  mortality  from,  in  dusty  trades.) 

Mortality,  list  of  references  on  occupation 850-875 

IV. 

Navigation,  accidents  in 449-453 

New  Jersey,  statistics  relating  to 930-933 

Cost  of  living 932 

Economic  changes  in  the  building  trades 932, 933 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning 932 

Industrial  chronology 933 

Manufactures 930,931 

New  Jersey  as  a  manufacturing  State 932 

Steam  railroads 932 

<>• 

Occupation  classification  of  dusty  trades 643,644 

Occupations  in  which  Mexicans  are  employed 477-496 

Occupations,  males  employed  in  various,  in  the  United  States,  1900,  by  age  groups: 

Number  of 844 

Per  cent  of 845 

Occupations  with  exposure  to  animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust.    (See  Animal  and  mixed  fiber  dust, 

occupations  with  exposure  to.) 
Occupations  with  exposure  to  metallic  dust.    (See  Metallic  dust,  occupations  with  exposure  to. ) 
Occupations  with  exposure  to  mineral  dust.    (See  Mineral  dust,  occupations  with  exposure  to.) 
Occupations  with  exposure  to  vegetable  fiber  dust.    (See  Vegetable  fiber  dust,  occupations  with 
exposure  to.) 

Ohio,  statistics  relating  to 934, 935 

Coalmining 934,935 

Free  publ ic  employment  offices 935 

Manufactures 934 

Oil  industry,  mineral,  accidents  in 442,443 

Old-Age  Pensions  Act  of  1908,  British 549-652 

Opinions  of  the  Attorney-General  on  questions  affecting  labor: 

Eight-hour  law— application  to  lock  tenders 950, 951 

Eight-hour  law— application  to  messengers,  watchmen,  etc 951, 952 

F. 

Paper  and  pulp  manufacture,  mortality  from  consumption  of  employees  engaged  in -766-771, 

Paper  and  wood-pulp  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1906 and  1907 51,52,175,176 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 103-106,130 

Paper  hangers,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 714-716,844,845,847-858 

Planing-mill  industry,  wages  and  hours  oflabor  of  employees  in: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 52,53,153-155 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 106,107,131 

Plasterers,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 711-714,844-847,856-858 

Polishers,  mortality  of.  from  consumption 649-652, 847, 855-858 

Potters,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 701-708,844,846,848-658 

Pottery  industry,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  in: 

A  verage,  1906  and  1 907 53 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 107,108,131 

Pressmen,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 676,846,847 

Prevention  of  accidents,  problem  of 467, 458 

Prices,  retail,  and  rates  of  wages,  changes  in,  in  Germany,  between  October,  1905,  and  March,  1908.  546-648 
Prices,  retail,  rents,  and  rates  of  wages,  changes  in,  in  Great  Britain,  between  October,  1906,  and 

October,  1907 354 

Prices,  retail,  of  commodities  paid  by  working  classes: 

German  Empire 631-537 

German  Empire  and  Great  Britain  compared 537-640,546 

Prices,  retail,  oflood.  1890  to  1907 181-332 

Printers,  mortality  of,  from  consumption 667-673,844-858 

Printing  and  binding,  book  and  job,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  engaged  in: 

Average,  1906  and  1907 .• 53-65,155-157 

Relative,  1890  to  1907 108-110,131 

Printing,  newspaper,  wages  and  hours  of  labor  of  employees  engaged  in: 

Average,  1906and  1907 55,157-160 

Relative.  1890  to  1907 110,111,131 

Printing  trades,  hours  of  labor  in,  in  Germany  compared  with  England 546 

Printing  trades,  rates  of  wages: 

German  Empire 540, 541 

German  Empire  and  Great  Britain  compared 543,544 

Problem  of  ventilation  and  dust  removal  in  industry 833-843 
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Quarries  and  mines,  accidents  in 436-444,463 


Race  prejudice  toward  Mexican  labor  in  the  United  States 511-613 

Rag  industry,  mortality  from  consumption  of  employees  engaged  in 817-821 

RaD,  transportation  by,  accidents  in 444-449 

Railway  accident  problem,  discussion  of 449 

Railway  employees,  accident  liability  ot    (See  Accident  liability  of  railway  employees.) 

Railway  laborers,  Mexican,  in  the  United  States  compared  with  other  nationalities 477, 478 

Railway  mail  clerks,  accident  liability  of 446, 447 

Refining  and  smelting,  accidents  in 442, 469 

Relative  retail  prices  of  food,  by  months,  1906  to  1907 211, 321, 322 

Relative  retail  prices  of  food.  1890  to  1907 211-214,323-332 

Relative  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1890  to  1907,  by  industries 21-24, 126-132 

Relative  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1890  to  1907,  by  occupations 18-21, 61-126 

Rents  of  working-class  dwellings: 

German  Empire 526-529 

German  E  mpire  and  O  reat  Britain  compared 529, 580, 545, 546 

Great  Britain 337-341 

Rents,  retail  prices,  and  rates  of  wages,  changes  in,  in  Great  Britain,  between  October,  1905,  and 

October,  1907 364 

Respiratory  diseases  other,  than  consumption,  mortality  from,  in  dusty  trades.    (See  Diseases  of 
the  respiratory  system  other  than  consumption,  mortality  from,  In  dusty  trades.) 

Retail  prices  and  cost  ofliving 197-200 

Retail  prices  and  rates  of  wages,  changes  in,  in  Germany,  between  October,  1905,  and  March,  1908. .  546-548 
Retail  prices  of  commodities  paid  by  working  classes: 

German  Empire 531^537 

German  E  mpire  and  G  reat  B  ri tain  compared 537-540, 546 
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